ENGINEERING |e UTILIZATION e LOAD-BUILDING «© MANAGEMENT 


ROCKWELL-EMCO 


GAS jyoiguee REGULATORS 


FOR NATURAL, MANUFACTURED OR LP-GAS 


All appliances perform at their best when supplied 
with gas under constant pressure conditions. Recognizing 
the need for individual regulators on modern appliances, the 
Rockwell-Emco organization has developed a complete new 
line of controls. These regulators are compact and light in 
weight. They are attractively styled to complement any appli- 
ance design. And their careful, studied construction provides 


the tops in operating efficiency and functional accuracy. 


We can make immediate deliveries. Write 
for bulletins 1136 and 1036 and price list. 


P'TTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVISION 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY . , 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 3 : ) / 

Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Kansas City Los Angeles ; y 
New York Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tulsa | / 


ADJUST 


APPLIANCE BURNERS 
QUICKLY, ACCURATELY 


The readily portable Emco flow indicating 
meter replaces the bulky test meter and stop 
watch normally used to adjust burners to 
prescribed flow rates. Reads instantane- 
ously and directly in cfh. and is a big 


time saver. Made in 3 sizes with carrying 
cases. Economically priced. Fully described 
in bulletin 1037. 


EMCO FLOW 
INDICATING 
METER 


Above illustration shows a Reliance Combination 
Balanced Valve and an American Metric Iron- 
case Meter. Together they efficiently control gas 
pressures and maintain constant temperatures in 
many of today's modern industrial plants. 


AMERICAN 
METERS 


The art of the potter consists of the shaping of certain earthy materials, usually clay, 
formed while moist and soft and hardened by heat. 

In the preparation of fine quality pottery, a positive control of temperature in gas 
fired ovens is an absolute necessity. And it is in the positive control of these tempera- 
tures that Reliance Regulators play their important part. 

For over thirty-four years Reliance Engineers have worked with industry to perfect 
the flawless, trouble-free performance built into every Reliance Regulator—perform- 


ance you can depend on regardless of requirements. 


Reliance Regulators are made in types and sizes most needed by the gas industry- 
production, distribution, industrial, domestic for natural, manufactured and liquid 
petroleum gases. 


Reliance bulletins give complete information. Write TODAY for your copy. 


RELIANCE 
REGULATORS 
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From Norwalk Valve Co. 


Large District 


Regulators 


igi youre in a jam on deliveries, get in 
touch with Norwalk. We can help you. The 


keep outlet pressure constant 


Built from “Scratch” 
Shipped 4 weeks after order 


and unattected by 


fluctuating inlet pressures. 


: three large Norwalk Connelly District Regulators 
shown above are half of a rush order that Norwalk’s No need to fuss with fixed leverage. Connelly’s 
production team got behind to inside leverage multiplies the 


help a New York State utility. 
The others were smaller and 


went out in less than three 


weeks. 


Norwalk makes a complete line 
oi Connelly District Regulators. 
They're available in sizes up to 


36°. Can be used with pressures 


to 100 lbs. Albany Detroit Philadelphia 
Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
r , Chicago Minneapolis San Francisco 
nnelly LC District Regulators Cleveland New York Washington, D. C. 


reduce pounds to inches. They “factory at South Norwalk, Conn. 


. South Norwalk, Conn. 
NORWAL K 


GOVERNORS ¢ VALVES @ REGULATORS 


GAUGES @ MERCURY LOADERS 
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diaphragm’s closing power and 
provides tight lock up. You can 
easily adjust the linkage to 


meet your changing conditions. 


Norwalk Connelly District Rec- 


ulators are balanced valves. 
The large cover plate makes for 


easy cleaning and servicing. 


Write for further data and prices. 
We can promise you prompt 


delivery! 


| NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 


CONNELLY 


VALVES @ REGULATORS © GOVERNORS 


GAUGES ¢ N-.50 INSPIRATOR 


per 


- - Synchronize 

Your Pressure And 
Metering Problems 
In ONE Durable Case 


COMBINATION METER 
AND REGULATOR 


KA Space Saver 
* Better-Built Cast-Iron Or Aluminum Case 


* The Ultimate In Pressure Control And Measurement 
Of Manufactured And Natural Gases. 


METER COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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LARGE CITY GATE STATION 


INTRODUCE MR. CLEAN GAS TO YOUR CONSUMERS 


Clean Gas is a good-will builder. If you supply your consumers with reliable entrainment-free 
gas, you can clinch their loyalty to gas for all domestic and industrial uses. This is one of the 
best ways to prove that “Gas Has Got It.” 


Blaw-Knox Gas Cleaners, by eliminating Blaw-Knox Designs, Procures and Installs: 
entrained materials from gas, lower main- ¢ Gas Cleaning * Light Oil — 
tenance and transport costs, materially re- hasan ran soma ace 
. . . ° 
duce service complaints, and better public bengal corcsiage | s | 
ail ° Naphthalene * Compressor Stations 
Scrubbers * Hydrocarbon Dew 
Blaw-Knox Gas Cleaners are designed for * Liquid Phase Gum Point Control Plants 
Scrubbers 


long continuous runs with no accidental ¢ Liquid Petroleum 


¢ ql Th : Lite £ * Foggers Stand-by and 
SSOPpPege Of gas BOW. LMey COSE UC TOF ¢ Dehydration Plants Enrichment Plants 
ain 7 
upkeep, ace wey and simple to maintain, Your inquiry for natural and manufactured SEND FOR 
and deliver a clean dry gas. gas plants and equipment .. . will receive BULLETIN 
prompt attention. NO. 1869 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
2033 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


BLAW-KNOX — 


GAS CLEANERS 
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Garland Sisiemeens Range No. 83-2 showing one 
available arrangement —- two hot top sections, 
one open grate section with griddle and broiler. 


COMMERCIAL COOKING 


Heavy Duty Ranges + Restaurant Ranges °¢ Broilers * Deep Fat Fryers +« Toasters 
Roasting Ovens * Griddles + Counter Griddles 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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What’s the best way to beat the headaches of 
city gas line installations? Ask the man in the 
ditch. He’s an authority. And here’s what he'll 
tell you: 

“If you want to lay pipe fast—in a narrow 


and leave streets clear 


ditch—in any weather 


of bulky equipment—couple with Dressers.” 
A couple of men with wrenches can install 


these flexible, permanently tight couplings as 


DRESSER. 


ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


ASK THE EXPERT IN THE DITCH 


fast as you lower pipe into the ditch. Each 
coupling allows up to 4° deflection, permits 
snaking pipe around obstacles without using 
special bends. 

If you want speed, convenience and long- 
time safety, take the advice of the expert in the 
ditch. Use time-proved Dressers. Write for 
detailed factual literature. 


DRESSER MANUFACTURING Div., BRADFORD. PA. 
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Take a 
WALWORTH No. 225P 


Bronze Valve 


Apart... 


It will pay you to look inside the 
Walworth No. 225P. Compare the 
improved design, construction and 
convenience features shown in the “ex- 
ploded” view. Notice the husky bronze 
body, the removable seat and disc, the over- 
size stem, all assuring maximum protection 
against wear and leakage. 


Further, No. 225P is the TOUGHEST bronze 
valve your money can buy. The stainless steel, non- 
corrosive seats and discs are heat treated to a hardness 
of 500 Brinell — hard enough to scratch glass and crush 
nails. For this reason, the valve can be closed on sand, 
slag, scale and similar flotage without injury to the seating 
surfaces, and “wire drawing” is practically eliminated. Thus 
years of tight, positive shut-off are assured. 


COMPARE IT PIECE BY PIECE 


Available in both globe and angle types (angle type: No. 227P) 

in sizes 4” to 2”, this quality valve is recommended for 350 lbs. 

W.S.P. at 550 F, and 1000 Ibs. non-shock service on cold water, oil, 
gas or aif. 


For full data on this long-life, economical Walworth Bronze Valve, 
see your local Walworth distributor, or write for Circular 82. 


WALWORTH 


walves and fittings 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


% 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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MOST SIZES IN STOCK 


SKINNER-SEAL Bell Joint Clamps—the universal re- 
pair for bell and spigot joint leaks—are again 
available for immediate delivery in most sizes. 

Gasket is completely sealed and protected; at the 
bell face by a Monel Metal Seal Band; at the spigot 
by hard, vulcanized gasket tip, acting as a plug. 
Equalized pressure forces gasket into every crevice 
in the joint, sealing the leak at its source. Sturdy 
malleable iron Compression and Anchor Rings — 
shaped and pressure-tested before shipping. Large 
Ya" high-tensile steel bolts, cadmium plated. Speedy 
one-man installation cuts repair costs. 


M. B. SKINNER CO., SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


BELL JOINT CLAMP 


Wes TRENCH. There’s where mechanical joint cast iron pipe shines. 


Ask any construction engineer who has had to meet conditions shown in 


the photograph below. Time-saving under any conditions—simple and 
easy to install by untrained crews — bottle-tight and long-lived. No 
wonder it is fast becoming standard practise to install standardized 
mechanical joint cast iron pipe for all new construction of distribution 
mains. The long life and low annual maintenance cost of cast iron pipe are 
unquestioned. The efficiency of the mechanical joint has been proved by 


performance records over the past 20 years under all operating conditions. 


In spite of the flooded trench, 
mechanical joint cast iron pipe 
enabled the superintendent of 
this transmission line to go 
right ahead with the job, sav- 
ing many days and dollars. 
The pipe is jointed and ready 
to be lowered into the trench. 


now 
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b, Complete interchangeability of fittings and accessories— glands, gas- 2 
a kets and bolts— furnished by all manufacturers of standardized me- * 
) chanical joint cast iron pipe, is a simplification appreciated by dis- @ 
| tribution engineers and their crews. No longer is it necessary to stock ia 
s. J parts for each make of pipe purchased, nor to risk delays on jobs “~ 
ly — through delivery of wrong parts. Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn., be) 
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b. » Thos. F. Wolfe, Research Engr., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 3, Ill. 


| STANDARDIZE ON... 
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Call CRANE for Complete Selection 
in Gas Piping Equipment | 


Routine needs now available 
from local stocks 


You'll avoid needless delays . . . and get what you need a lot 
easier .. . by calling your Crane Man first on every piping job. 
You'll get a better selection because the Crane line is complete 

. in brass, iron, and steel equipment. You'll get faster delivery 
because most regular items are now available from local Crane 
Branch and Wholesaler stocks in your area. 

Here shown is an example of how Crane simplifies your work 
on replacements and new installations alike . . . on power, 
process, or general service pipe lines. You specify all materials 
from one catalog .. . get everything on one order. The job Piping to scrubbers in a large 
moves faster because of undivided responsibility for mate- ip song a: 
rials. And there’s no question of performance because (( 
they're the finest quality—Crane. 


: ici ig ro NO 
CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. gol cers 


Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


(Right) FOR GAS CLEANER 
SERVICE choose Crane 
cast steel wedge gate valves 
with “XR” trim—No. 49 
Nickel Alloy to Exelloy—a highly 
effective seating combination on rela- 
tively non-corrosive gases. Available 
in pressure classes from 300 to 1500 
pounds, in sizes from 2 in. up. 
See your Crane Catalog for 
complete recommendations 
for gas and other services. 
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PIPE « PLUMBING ae gs 


FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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Barnsdall equips new repressuring 


plant with Clark “Angles” 


The Barnsdall Oil Company’s modern repressuring plant at Newhall, Cali- 
fornia, is equipped with 8 Clark 6-cyl.,600 B.H.P. Right Angle Compressors. 


®@ Barnsdall Oil Company employs the most 
modern repressuring methods in developing its 
Rancho-San Francisco lease at Newhall, Cali- 
fornia. Dry gas is forced back into the sands at 
the rate of 20,000,000 cu. ft. per day to main- 
tain high rock pressures. 

In designing this plant, Barnsdall naturally 
sought to avoid waste of valuable gas. That 
meant the plant must be equipped with thor- 
oughly reliable compressors, dependable for 


continuous Operation. 


GLARK 


ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


For dependability, efficient operation, acces- 
sibility and other important advantages, Clark 
Right Angle Engine-Compressor units have 
established a world-wide reputation. Furnished 


in a complete range of sizes up to 2,000 B.H.P. 


Write for full information. 


CLARK BROS. CO., INC., « OLEAN, NEW YORK 

Birmingham, Ala. « Boston e Chicago « Detroit * Housten 

Los Angeles * New York ¢ Salt Lake City « Tulsa « Washington 
London « Bucharest, Rumania « Caracas, Venezuela ~ 


. T<. 


SETS THE PACE iN 


COMPRESSOR PROGRESS 
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In Your Automatic Hot Water Heaters! 


Plenty of hot water at all times—for all 
purposes—WITHOUT ATTENTION—is the 
charm of an Automatic Hot Water Heater. 
It is the feature that makes this equip- 
ment one of the ‘“‘Musts” of the modern 


home. 


But the supply of Hot Water must not be 
interrupted— Service must be continuous. 
You can best safeguard the dependability of 
your Automatic Hot Water Heaters by 
using TITAN CONTROLS that have demon- 
trated their reliability. 


To assure a sufficient supply of TITAN CONTROLS may we sug- 


gest that you anticipate your needs as far in advance as possible. 


THE TITAN VALVE & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


9913 ELK AVENUE 


CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
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The advanced VULCAN Loop Diaphragm is PRECISION-MOLDED to the 
required shape. There is a complete absence of bulky, irregular fluting 
which characterized old style crimped diaphragms. There is complete uni- 
formity of contour and of thickness. 


The dual rim or “accordion” feature affords uniformity of the flexing motion 
at all points around the circumference. There is freedom from excessive 
wear at any point. Friction is reduced. The walls cannot collapse. The 
diaphragm cannot rub against the case. 


The diaphragm is securely VULCANIZED to the rings and further secured 
by high tensile strength tinned wire. Seams are vulcanized—not stitched. 
Tie leaks and seam leaks are virtually impossible. 


VULCAN Diaphragms are structurally stronger, yet exceedingly soft and 
pliable. They need no oiling, and will not dry out and become brittle. 


All these factors add up to greater precision, a greater degree of accuracy 
in metering ... plus long service life. 


GutCAN 


PR FING COMPANY MANUFACTURED, 


FIRST AVENUE & 58th STREET © BROOKLYN 20, NEW YORK NATURAL AND LP GASES 
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COS@a!l lubricant in the shank of! 


ATOP of Mt. Solomon in Santa Barbara 
County, California, there is a compressor 
plant, the first large gas compressor and 
gasoline extraction unit installed by 
Union Oil Company. In the plant a 
unique valve operation has been going on 
the past 20 years. 

The gas fuel pressure for the series of 
giant gas-engine-driven compressors Is re- 
duced from 25 pounds to 2 pounds and is 
thence conveyed to gasometers where the 
pressure is balanced with air pressure 
used for combustion in the power cylin- 
ders. A fresh charge goes through every 
second. 

The gasometer for each engine actuates 
a lever arm controlling the gas intake 
flow, closing at the end of each stroke in 
phase with the intake valves. 

Hence the valve controlling the gas 
must operate every second by the action 
of the floating arm which extends from 
the gasometer. 

The valves originally installed were a 
constant source of trouble because they 
had no lubrication. But 20 years ago 


Nordstrom lubricated valves were 1n- 


stalled in this unusual. difhcult service. 


The valves have been in constant oper- 
ation ever since, intermittently reducing 
flow and “cracking open” once every sec- 
ond, until they have now made more than 
600,000,000 operations each. Occasion- 
ally, the attendant adds a stick of ‘““Nord- 


valve, gives the lubricant screw a turn « 
two and each plug receives a renewed film 
of lubricant. 

We doubt if any other heavy dut 
valves in the world can equal this record 
tor constant service. With 
half billion operations to 
these valves continue service, to 
satisfaction of their operators—convincing 
testimony that Nordstrom valves always 


| , 
keep upkeep down. 


(For longest valve life, operators «’/ 
know use genuine "Nordcoseal” valve 
lubricants 


NORDSTROM 
VALVES 


KEEP UPKEEP DOWN 


E 
cor EXTRA = 


THIS IS THE 

WORLD'S LARGEST TERMINAL MANIFOLD 
Termina! of Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany at East Chicago, equipped with 
more than 200 Nordstrom valves. 


THIS IS ONE OF THE 
MOST MODERN MUD LINE MANIFOLDS 


One of several portable high pressure 
manifolds, mounted on skids, used in 
drilling deep wells in the Ventura 
(Calif.) field. Equipped with Nord- 


strom Merchrome coated valves. 


THIS IS A BATTERY 
OF 34 VALVES ON NAPHTHA MANIFOLD 


Old timers—Nordstrom valves to 
handle naphtha, installed more than 
20 years ago. No repairs ever required. 


THIS 1S ONE OF THE 
WORLD'S OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS LINES 


Electrically-controlled system for 
handling finished refined petroleum 
products, from Baton Rouge to South 
Carolina, 1261 miles long. Equipped 
with Nordstrom valves. 


THIS IS A VALVE T0 
CONTROL HIGHEST WELL PRESSURES 


—utilizing the plug design—it’s a 
Nordstrom Hypreseal for 10,000-Ilb. 
working pressure, tested to 15,000 lbs. 


THIS IS ONE OF THE 


WORLD'S LONGEST PIPE LINES 


Built by Tennessee Gas & Transmis- 
sion Co., runs from Mexican border 
to West Virginia, 1265 miles—longest 
large diameter gas line. Emco orifice 
meters and Nordstrom valves used. 


“VALVES 


2 ‘ ~ 
5, caldport Lubuca mn. 


NORDSTROM VALVE DIVISION-Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF LUBRICATED PLUG VALVES 


Main Office: 


400 North Lexington Ave. Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania 


Atlanta ¢ Boston « Chicago ¢ Houston ¢ Kansas City « Los Angeles * New York ¢ Pittsburgh « SanFrancisco « Seattle « Tulsa 


Export: Rockwell International Corporation, 7701 Empire State Bildg., New York 1, N.Y. 
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TODAY... the trend is toward 


MAIN LINE ODORIZATION 


for efficiency and economy 


Pentalarm protects pipelines, plants and communi- 
ties through adequate, unmistakable odorization. 


FOR SAFETY Pentalarm Your Pipelines 
FOR ACCURACY Record it with the Colorimeter 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS INc. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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That’s right—from the time we laid 
the foundation until we completed the 
finished holder, ready for service, just 67 
working days elapsed. 

There’s a story back of that record. 


Before we built this 1,000,000 cubic foot 
holder for the City of Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, we'd designed, fabricated and 
erected over 77,000,000 cubic feet of all- 


welded holder capacity. 


That background of experience, unequaled 


For an interesting illustrated 50 
page catalog on Stacey Brothers 
Patented, All-Welded, Panel-Type 
Holders, write for Bulletin W-45. 


1,000,000 Cu, Ft., All-Welded, Panel-Type, Wet Seal Gas Holder—City of Holyoke, Mass 


by any other supplier, gave us a head-start 
on the job. Not only had we first introduced 


all-welded construction—we’ve pioneered 


many of the procedures—in design, in 


fabrication, in field erection. 

When you want the latest, the best in 
dependable, trouble-free holder capacity— 
and you want it quickly, yet economically, 
let us quote on your requirements. 

STACEY BROTHERS GAS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


One of the Dresser Industries 
5535 VINE STREET ° CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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Tue Gas INDUSTRY HAS ENDED ITS GREATEST YEAR. In this issue, AGA President Hudson Reed gives the 
figures to prove that statement. Some statistical highlights follow: 


NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS UP 3.2%. At year’s end, 21,590,000 customers of utility companies were on lines 
which had delivered an aggregate of 3,119,156 MMcf of gas during the year. Of these. 
10,268,000 were receiving natural gas service, 8,776,000 were receiving manufactured gas, and 
2,374,000 mixed gas. Broken down, sales were divided as follows: Natural gas, 2,503,637 
MMcf, up 14.1%: manufactured gas. 439,233 MMcf, up 8.4%: mixed gas. 176,286 MMcf. 
up 18.7%. 


CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES HIT $730 MILLION. More than twice as much was spent in 1947 as in 
1946, when a record high of $310 million was expended. And 1946 was almost double any pre- 
vious year, the old record having been but $162 million. 


LONG AS A RAILROAD. The network of natural gas lines is now equal to that of the trunk line railroad 
tracks of the nation—229,000 miles. Some 5370 miles were added during the year, carrying 
an added 2 billion cu. ft. per day, the equivalent of 80,000 tons of coal. 


MANUFACTURED GAS GAINED DESPITE CONVERSIONS. Plant capacities to meet peak loads increased 20%. 


IMPORTANCE OF HIGH LOAD FACTOR MINIMIZED. In a staff report the Federal Power Commission has 
concluded that above 60% a transmission line’s load factor is not materially reflected in unit 
costs. Rather than strive for 100% load factor—which means at present a large percentage of 
interruptible industrial sales, the commission advocates larger diameter lines and a switch 
to firm sales policies. The paper was a section of the report on Docket G-580, Natural Gas 
Investigation, and concerned “Problems of Long-Distance Transportation of Natural Gas.” 


ANOTHER PRODUCER EXEMPTED FROM FPC RULE. The commission has declared Sinclair Prairie Oil Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., not to be a “natural gas company” and therefore free from its jurisdiction. The 
question of the company’s status arose over a proposed contract to provide gas to Colorado 
Interstate Gas Co. Being at the wellhead, the sales will not change Sinclair’s status in the 

5 


eyes of the FPC. 


RIGHT OF STATES TO REGULATE DIRE€T SALES UPHELD. The Supreme Court last month held Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co. subject to the Indiana Public Service Commission in the matter of the 
company’s sales directly to industrial consumers. Panhandle had argued that since it was an 
interstate carrier it should not be so regulated. The criterion, said the court, is whether sales 
are for resale or direct consumption. 


THE SUPREME COURT STAYED OUT. The highest court ruled it had no jurisdiction to hear a test case of 
New Jersey’s law banning utility strikes. In actuality, the court was seconding the federal dis- 
trict court which had previously ruled that a decision must first be achieved in the state 
court of chancery before appeal could be made to federal courts. The decision was occasioned 
after an attempt was made by the Telephone Workers Federation to shift from state to federal 
courts a test case arising over the arrest of 11 telephone workers last spring. 


NATURAL Gas For NortHWEsT? Portland and Seattle may come into the natural gas fold if plans 
announced by Northwest Natural Gas Co. are carried out. The company reportedly seeks to 
build an $80 million, 850-mile line from the Alberta gas fields in Canada to Washington 
and Oregon. The 24-in. pipe would carry up to 207 MMcf per day. 


COMPETITION FoR New YorK MARKET. After New York City’s Mayor O'Dwyer announced support 
of the Trans-Continental Gas Pipeline Co.'s application for a system to carry natural gas to 
the New York area, Texas Eastern Transmission Co., intervenor, revealed it was planning to 
extend the Inch lines to that area. 


THE “BRAINS” OF WIZARD CONTROLLERS 


HIGH PRESSURE LOW PRESSURE 


Bourdon tube pressures from Bellows pressure from 
5 to 10,000 P.S.I. Yo to 15 P.S.I. 


~wHE INGENIOUS, simply-designed mechanism 
c of Fisher Wizard Controllers provides extreme 
accuracy and dependability in pressure control. 


Fisher Wizard Controllers will completely solve your 


pressure control problems. They are individually built 
to meet your exact operating conditions, and are guar- 
anteed to give satisfactory performance. 

High pressure Fisher Wizards are available in throt- 
tling and snap acting types. Bourdon Tube pressures 
from 5 to 10,000 P.S.I. Diaphragm or remote panel 
mounting. 

Low pressure Fisher Wizards available in diaphragm 


type mounting only. Bellows pressures from !/2to 15P.S.I. 


Write today for Fisher Wizard Bulletin D-3. 


ciSHER 


GOVERNOR COMPANY 


FISHER BUILDING Ba f 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 
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FPC on Load Factor 


\ its continuing study of the Natural Gas Industry, 

for which the basis was laid in its Docket G-580 hearings 
many months ago, the Federal Power Commission has 
come forth with another of its complete and scholarly 
staff reports. This one, titled “Problems of Long-Distance 
Transportation of Natural Gas,” reflects a good deal of 
the industry’s own thinking in the matter of utilization. 
But its prime argument (as reported elsewhere in this 


issue), that high system load factors as achieved through 


the widespread use of interruptible sales are not requisite 
to economcial operation of transmission lines, will not be 


© unanimously accepted. 


The report starts with the premise that it is a “mathe- 
matic fact that more complete utilization of any given 
capital facilities involving fixed costs will result in de- 
clining unit costs.” It does not hold, however, that such 


‘complete utilization is the only or necessarily the most 


important agent in determining transmission costs. 


First, the effect of load factor upon transmission costs 
per Mcf is “very pronounced in the lower range of load 


© factors up to about 60%,” but as load factors continue 
jto rise above 60% the “further reductions of vuit costs 


are progressively smaller.” This tendency is reflected in 
pipe lines regardless of size or length. 

Secondly, says the commission, the industry’s cost dem- 
onstration included only “direct transportation costs,” 
excluding “the more significant cost of the gas as de- 
livered. . . . 

“Because the cost of gas is a constant factor per unit, 
its inclusion would necessarily tend to lessen the slope of 
the curve representing the relationship between increasing 
load factors and lowering average unit costs for delivered 
gas... . The influence of load factor upon costs becomes 


relatively less as the cost of the gas becomes greater.” 


Third, the commission held that the industry’s preseata- 


‘tion magnified the effect of load factor in using as a 


iypothetical example a new, undepreciated plant, “where 


)fixed charges are at their highest and sensitivity of unit 
costs to changing load factors is likewise at a maximum.” 


lo be “more in line with realities,” a system which had 


§ been operating for several years and which had accrued 


some depreciation on its investment should more properly 
have been used as an illustration, said the commission. 
Again, said the commission, the industry, in “concen- 
trating so strongly on the subject of load factors in rela- 
lion to costs, paid no attention to the importance of price. 
No consideration at all was given the higher prices 
which firm industrial gas would command as compared 


| with interruptible service, nor did the exhibits attempt to 


show the results of shifting from an interruptible load to 


q a fi n industrial load.” 
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Furthermore, referring to comparative costs, the report 
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quotes industry exhibits placed before: the hearing pur- 
porting to demonstrate that average cost per Mcf drops 
considerably as pipe line diameter is increased. Thus 
“gas can be transported about 35% more economically 
through a 24-in. line than through a 16-in. line, with 
both at a 60% load factor.” And, “the cost curve as re- 
lated to varying load factors would have a lesser slope for 
a large-diameter line than for a small-diameter line.” Then, 
“a 24-in. line operated at 60% load factor will have ap- 
proximately the same transportation cost per Mcf as a 
l6-in. line operated at 100% load factor.” Thus, “appro- 
priate consideration should be given to the important 
economies inherent in large diameter lines.” 

The commission proceeded to chart costs per Mcf for 
transporting gas as reported by eight transmission com- 
panies, and found that for the company with the lowest 
net investment, the cost curve began to flatten out at 
“rather low load factors,” and that as load factors in- 
creased above 60% the cost reduction would be very small. 

The report, which is much too lengthy to be reviewed 
adequately here, develops into an argument for several 
solutions which are already well accepted by a majority 
of the industry. Large scale terminal storage is one— 
standby. for peak loads is another: development of diver- 
sity in the firm industrial load (quoting E. M. Tharp, 
“The Gas Industry’s Equity in Industry,” GAS, Nov.. 
1946, p. 39) such as will be a hedge against local business 
fluctuations within certain industries, and storage of 
LP-Gas are others. 

Yes, it’s a scholarly report and should be required 
reading. Whether it’s the whole story remains to be seen 

-and will be seen when the gas industry has had its say 
in rebuttal. Soon. 


Like a Blanket 


N excellent roundup of progress during 1947 is af- 

forded in the annual report of the AGA president. 
written this year by Hudson Reed and presented in part 
in this issue. The paper details facts and figures to prove 
to Doubting Thomases—as if there were any—that 1947 
was the industry’s greatest year, and hints at yet greater 
things to come in 1948. 

Things are happening so fast that not even this report 
could embrace a late development which will have signifi- 
cance for the future. At year’s end, the Northwest Natural 
Gas Co. was reported to be ready with plans for an $80 
million, 24-in. natural gas line to transport fuel from 
Alberta, Can., to the Portland-Seattle-Vancouver area. The 
850-mile line, construction of which must wait for up- 
wards of 18 months because of the tubular goods shortage. 
will have a capacity of 207 MMef. 

If and when such a line is built, it may complete the 
blanketing of the nation with natural gas. If, of course, 
pending applications to take gas to New England and the 
Southeastern United States are approved. 
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Get independent adjustment of medium and simmer 
heats... . Click! Pre-determined settings eliminate 
“Bend” and “Squint’’ 


For efficiency, for performance, for the ultimate in 
customer satisfaction, specify DBM “Flame Control” 
—the new Hi-Medium-Lo range valve with independent 
adjustment of medium and simmer heats. 

It’s easier to operate —the audible click in the full-on 
and medium positions speeds up the locating of the 
burner positions. 

It’s easier to adjust—the exclusive patented center- 
stem construction facilitates adjustment and assures 
a gas-tight seal. 

This advanced range valve and other-purpose DBM 
valves shown here are evidences of the work of our 
engineering and development department which is 
constantly engaged in the study of gas valve engineer- 
ing and operation. 


Turn Your Problem Over To Us 


Our field representatives are at your service for consultation 
and suggestion on your gas valve and fitting problems. Call 
us in anytime, anywhere. 

Our Research and Development department in Detroit is 
ready to work with you in the designing and engineering of 
a gas valve or fitting to meet your exacting requirements. 

Both services are yours—without cost or obligation, of 
course! 


For still greater saving of time, effort and fuel in gas range operation... . . 


tata irene 


PILOT VALVE—For use with 


water heuters, space heaters and - 
furnaces. Forged construction, 
Stock item. Catalog No. 1910. 


with all gases—Manufactured, Natural, LPG and Butane Air. 


Gas Appliance Fittings Produced by Detroit Brass & Malleable 


Works Include a Complete Line of Valves For Gas Ranges, Water Heaters, 
Space Heaters, Gas-Fired Furnaces and Wall Heaters 


GAS VALVE DIVIsion 


Derrnoit Brass 


& Wacceance Works 


DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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Gas Is Safe! 
ben fire breaks out in 


a building, it is the in- 
clination of many people to 
blame the fuel gas supply 
piping or appliances. This 
suspicion persists in spite of 
repeated statistics showing 
that fuel gas is only a minor 
cause of conflagrations. 

This is again proved by the 
report of the National Fire 
Protection Association in its 
quarterly publication of Octo- 
ber 1947, under the heading 
“Fires and Fire Losses Classified. 1946.” 

A total of 608,000 fires in 1946 caused an estimated 
damage of $580 million. The types or causes of these 
fires are divided into 25 classifications. “Gas” and “Ap- 
pliances’ were responsible for a loss of $4.4 million, 
less than 1% of the total. Only three other classifications 
showed smaller sub-totals. The other household utility 
service, listed as “Electrical, Fixed Services, Fires Due 
to Misuse, or Faulty Wiriny or Equipment,” was responsi- 
ble for $52 million loss. 

This record for fuel gas. is indeed a tribute to the 
basic safety of the service and the care with which gas 
piping and appliances are designed and installed. 


Testing Metal Thickness 


HERE is obvious advantage to a gauge that will meas- 

ure thickness of metal in a tank or pipe wall externally 
and in a non-destructive manner. One application would 
be to survey operating equipment for decreased wall thick- 
ness due to internal corrosion, abrasion, etc-, from the 
outside without need of emptying or de-pressurizing; an- 
other would be to obtain thickness information when in 
doubt because of inadequacy or absence of records. The 
ultimate would seem to be the measurement of average wall 
thickness over relatively large areas (which would not 
necessarily indicate deep pitting) followed up by “pin- 
pointing” in suspicious areas to ascertain the location and 
depth of pitting, if any. 

Instruments for this general purpose are not new, there 
having been several made available to industry during 
recent years. X-ray techniques are of course immediately 
thought of and have been applied and used in many in- 
stances with success. However, considerable time is re- 
quired when the metal is of appreciable thickness, plus the 
lime for film development, etc., and when photographing 
irom one side of a vessel through to the film on the other 
side, both walls are necessarily penetrated and shown on 
the film and specific interpretation is difficult; therefore 
\-ray has not been an altogether satisfactory production 
mean: for this particular purpose. Of other types of instru- 
ment. developed, two have come into considerable use and 
brief escription should be of interest. 
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The Penetron (GAS, March, 1947, pp. 34-36) uses 
radium as a source of gamma rays which penetrate the 
metal and, in turn, produce secondary rays which scatter 
in all directions. For measurement through flat or mod- 
erately curved surfaces advantage is taken of the fact that 
part of these secondary rays emerge from the same side of 
the metal as the entering radiation, and their number or 
amount can be interpreted into metal thickness. Measure- 
ment of the back-scattered rays is made by a Geiger counter 
which actuates an indicating meter. For small radius of 
curvature surfaces such as pipes, a tangential application 
is made so that the gamma rays travel through a section 
of the wall from one outside point to another, and their 
loss of energy is the basis of measurement and interpre- 
tation. Penetron measurements can be made of thickness 
not exceeding | in. The area of a single measurement is 
approximately 1 sq. in., and average thickness is disclosed 
rather than details of pitting. An accuracy of about 4% is 
claimed. The Penetron was developed by the Texaco De- 
velopment Corp. and is manufactured and sold by Engi- 
neering Laboratories, Inc., Tulsa, Okla. 

The Audigage employs supersonic sound wave measure- 
ment to determine metal thickness. The waves are produced 
by a vibrating quartz crystal, pass through the metal, and 
are reflected back by the inner or opposite surface. By 
adjustment of frequency, conditions of resonance are set up 
which produce an audible signal in headphones. The dif- 
ference in frequency between the fundamental and the 
harmonics, as heard in the headphones and indicated on a 
scale, can be interpreted as metal thickness. Measurements 
can be made on any dense material such as most metals, 
and glass, but it will not give indication on porous ma- 
terials such as cast iron or concrete. The outer surface 
must be smooth, or ground smooth, and a thin film of 
grease applied to provide intimate contact. Accuracy of 
5% is said to be obtainable. The measured area is the 
diameter of the detector head, approximately three-quarters 
of an inch. Internal pitting will not be disclosed—in fact, 
if the internal surface is very rough, accurate readings can- 
not be made. The Audigage is licensed by General Motors 
Corp., and manufactured by Branson Instrument Co., Dan- 
bury, Conn. 


New Oxygen Test 
ATENT No. 2,416,344 has recently been granted on a 


device for measuring the amount of oxygen in a mixture 
of gases. This device depends on the fact that oxygen is 
slightly attracted to a magnet whereas most other common 
gases are repelled. The mechanism, suspended between 
the poles of a magnet, is rotated proportionately to the 
concentration of oxygen in the gas, and the amount and 
rate of rotation is indicated by a beam of light reflected 
from a small mirror attached to the moving assembly. 

Patent descriptions and specifications ations 2 obtained 
by writing to the U. S. Patent Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
siving the patent number and enclosing 25 cents in cash 
for each specification desired. : 
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*One of several improved Coop- 
er-Bessemer gas-diesel types now 
available, the engine at Cherokee 
is a supercharged, 8 cylinder, 
Type LS, rated 1440 bhp at 300 
rpm. Power requirements are 
variable, with fractional loads 
about 75% of the time. The en- 
gine is direct-driving a 1000 kw 
generator. E 


At Cherokee, Oklahoma: the world’s most economical diesel! 


HE photo above shows the first installation of practical for constant as well as vari- 
its kind — a Cooper-Bessemer gas-diesel*, able-load service! 
embodying a revolutionary new development. 
For months, this engine has been far surpassing 2. Sensational new economies are now pos- 
the highest known thermal efficiencies of or- sible in various industries and in various 
dinary gas-diesels and even the finest oil-burn- areas! 


ing diesels. 
Why not discuss your power needs with the 


nearest Cooper-Bessemer office, with an eye to 
the supply and relative cost of engine fuels? 
Maybe we can show you how to save plenty! 


Specifically, total fuel consumption (BTU/bhp/ 
hr) ranges from 6,400 at full load to less than 
8,950 at quarter load! Incredible? Perhaps. But 
we are now prepared to guarantee such efficien- 
cies. Field performance in the Cherokee Munic- 
ipal Power Plant, as well as our own thorough "he 


testing, proves these two things: 
Cooper-Bessemer 


1. Cooper-Bessemer gas-diesels are highly 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO — GROVE CITY, PENNA. 


New York Washington 4 Bradford. Pa. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. San Francisco, Calif. | Houston, Dallas, Greggton, Pampa and Odessa, Texas 


Seattle, Wash. Tulsa Shreveport St. Louis . Los Angeles Caracas, Venezuela 
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But Gas Cooking Is Better 
DMAN Holley J. Smith, 


when a member of the 
American Stove Co.’s adver- 
tising department, used to ex- 
tol CP gas ranges. Now with 
the Republic Steel Co., he 
feels | am perhaps a wee bit 
too biased in my endorsement 
of gas cooking equipment. 

Mr. Smith writes that he 
lives beyond the gas mains. 
His home was already 
equipped with an electric 
range when he bought it—he 
“doesn’t like the appearance 
of the gas cylinders outside 
the house when LP-Gas is used” anyway—and, based on 
his experience, he avers he is strictly impartial in the battle 
of the fuels. Which is probably the only attitude for a 
sheet steel manufacturer to take. 

“The food we eat tastes just as well as it did with gas,” 
he writes. This would settle the matter once and for all, 
if the taste of food were the point at issue. Any properly 
cooked food, no matter whether you use coal, oil, electricity, 
or even matches, tastes just as good by one method as 
another. But the kind or quality of the fuel is something 
else again. Reliability, controlability, flexibility, for ex- 
ample, are factors in which gas cooking excels. 

And to clear my docket of suspected blind fanaticism, 
which Mr. Smith doesn’t accuse me of, but which he must 
strongly suspect, I must confess that | was once a very 
active merchandiser of electric ranges during my combina- 
tion utility days. We had rural electric lines strung out 
by the mile out in the sticks way beyond our gas mains. | 
forget our exact slogan, but even in those days, before 
LP-Gas was of any serious consequence, its (the slogan’s) 
general purport was that electric cooking was better than 
coal or oil, if gas service were not available. 

| feel, despite improvements through the years all along 
the line, the situation remains unchanged. Modern gas 
cooking service is better than any, electronically or other- 
wise. 

In the meantime, may the Holley J. Smith ménage be 
never messed up at mealtime by a thermionic thunderbolt 
on the loose over the suburban Cleveland countryside. 


Publicity Needed 


HE American Water Works Association for some time 
has been issuing to its membership a series of excellent 
public relations studies. Its problem, like ours, is building 
up a sense of public appreciation for the service rendered. 
Prod icing safe and palatable drinking water in these days 
of intensive industrial pollution of sources is a highly 
technical process, the ramifications of which are rarely 
even suspected by Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public. 
So the AWWA is trying to educate its membership to 
be more publicity-conscious, to get the facts of life to the 
customers in as interesting a way as possible. 
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_ PROMOTIONAL NOTES AND NOTIONS 


Lye 


Gas industry public relations men will enjoy the title of 
Study No. 6 dealing with “Publicity.” The title is “Silent 
Service is Not Enough.” Congratulations are certainly due 
the man who thought up that one. It’s a well-nigh perfect 
title. No gas company, no matter how good its record, can 
afford these days to allow its record to speak for itself. 
Without being boring, it must insist on its customers’ 
developing sufficient interest in its affairs to induce appre- 
ciation. Public Relations Study No. 6 of the AWWA ex- 
plicitly and expertly tells how to do this. 


Yes, indeed! Silent Service is Not Enough. 


IVAs Red Ink 


UBLIC ownership—that is, the political operation of 

utilities—is an integral part of socialistic dogma. It is 
also the ward-heeler’s weaselly way to wampum. Fortu- 
nately, the menace of nationalization is remote at this time, 
but it must always remain a threat so long as our private 
enterprise system is under attack by the “do-gooders” and 
the professional agitators. 

I think the “Reader’s Digest” rang the bell in the public 
interest in its December issue by publishing a special article 
by John T. Flynn, entitled “The Hidden Red Ink in TVA’s 
Books.” 

Every utility man knows of this major adventure into 
the power business by the federal government. Its spon- 
sors, you remember, hailed it as a yardstick to measure 
the profit-hogging proclivities of the privately-owned 
utilities. Mr. Flynn has belatedly discovered what every 
utility executive has known for years. The yardstick value 
of TVA for rate-making purposes is absolutely nil, because 
TVA since its inception has operated at a loss. Who makes 
up the deficit? You, me, and every taxpayer in the United 
States. In other words, Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public of 
Squeedunk, Iowa, and their uncles, aunts, and cousins 
from the Portlands of Maine to Oregon help pay the electric 
service bills of those industries and individuals who are 


served by TVA. 
But what’s a detail like that to the trillion-minded star- 
gazer or the solid citizen who doesn't know the facts? 


Gas Facts 


OW that I have had a chance to study the first annual 

edition of “Gas Facts,” published by the AGA, | 
wander how I have been able to get along without it 
through the years of this monthly page of comment. This 
is the readiest way I know to express my evaluation of 
this publication. 

It is the product of the AGA Committee on Development 
and Use of Gas Industry Statistics, under the chairmanship 
of Rochester’s Bob Ginna. There is all the evidence between 
the covers, however, that this was too big a job for a part- 
time committee, no matter how expert its personnel, and 
undoubtedly the bouquets pinned on Walter E. Caine, di- 
rector, AGA Bureau of Statistics, and John W. West, assist- 
ant managing director, by H. Carl Wolf, managing director, 
AGA, are more than well deserved. : 
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Top performance, long life and dependability are MUSTS in 1944 

Thermac design. But THERMAC engineers have not stopped S 
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By HUDSON W. REED 


President, American Gas Association 


| HE gas industry continued its un- 
' broken record of expansion in 
1947, scoring significant gains in many 
directions. It served more people than 
™@ ever before and its revenues from all 
classes of service reached an all-time 
peak. Reflecting the great industrial 
and business activity, revenues from 
commercial and industrial gas sales 
advanced more than in any previous 
year in the past decade, including the 
previously unmatched war years. New 
operating methods and an industry- 
wide integrated research and promo- 
tional program on a scale hitherto 
unapproached held great promise for 
1948. 


Statistics. At the end of the year there 
were 21,590,000 customers of gas utility 
companies, equivalent to. an increase of 
3.2% over 1946. Of this number, 10,268,000 
were receiving natural gas, 8,776,000 were 
receiving manufactured gas, and 2,374,000 
were served with mixed gas. 

Total revenues of the utility gas industry 
during 1947 were $1,407,561,000, a gain 
of 16.2% over the previous year. This is 
a greater gain than has been recorded 
recently in any other single year. Since 
1941, total revenues have advanced 54%. 
Increases were substantial in all three ma- 
jor gas types in 1947 with natural gas 
revenues gaining 20%, mixed gas 12.7%, 
and manufactured gas 9.8%. 

Broken down by class of service, rev- 
enues from sales to commercial consumers 
showed the largest gain, 19.5%, while 
residential revenues advanced 16.3%, and 
industrial revenues were 15.8% higher than 
In the previous year. 

tility sales of natural gas during 1947 
we 2,903,637 MMcef, an increase of 


14.1% over 1946. Mixed gas _ sales 

amounted to 176.286 MMcf, an advance 
“— OT 

0! 18.7%, and manufactured gas _ rose 


8.4°> to 439,233 MMef. 

ed with an almost insatiable demand 
for vas service, the gas utilities expanded 
their production and distribution systems 
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period in their history. Construction ex- 
penditures in 1947 were approximately 
$730 million, more than double the 1946 
expenditure of $310 million which was the 
all-time peak at that time. Prior to 1946 
the annual construction expenditures of 
the gas utility industry had never exceeded 


$162 million. 


Natural Gas Expansion. By far the 
most phenomenal expansion has been 
in the natural gas branch. Construction 
and operation of new facilities during 
the year have increased the capacity 


Industry Chalks Up Biggest Year 


SALES IN BILLIONS OF THERMS 


j 
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of the nation’s pipe line system by 
nearly 2 billion cu. ft. per day, which 
is the equivalent of about 80,000 tons 
of coal. Such construction added 5370 
miles of pipe lines, bringing the net- 
work up to 229,000 miles, or the same 
mileage as trunk line railroad tracks 
in this country. 

More than twice as much gas pipe 
line construction was authorized by the 


Federal Power Commission in 1947 as 
in any previous year.’ When com- 
pleted, the service of these new pipe 
lines will benefit nearly 80 major 
cities and many smaller communities 
in 20 states. In all, the current natural 
gas expansion program has been esti- 
mated by the FPC to cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $1.2 billion. It is expected 
to provide capacity for the total vol- 
ume of interstate movement of nat- 
ural gas 120% above the 1945 figure. 
Natural reserves appear ade- 
quate to meet the tremendous new de- 
mands for many years to come.* 


gas 


An important factor in the gas sup- 
ply situation is the underground stor- 
age capacity available near the service 
areas to meet peak load demands and 
much progress has been made in this 
direction. While most of this storage 
is in depleted natural gas reservoirs, 
a noteworthy development in 1947 was 
the successful storage of large quan- 
tities of gas in buried pipe nests at 
2200 psi. A recent survey disclosed 
that present underground storage has 
a total delivery capacity of 11% billion 
cu. ft. of gas per day and a maximum 
storage capacity of 250 billion cu. ft. 

Apart from its use as a fuel, natural 
gas received increased attention as a 
raw material for the production of 
high octane gasoline and other chemi- 
cal products. During 1947 two large 
commercial plants were projected to 
produce gasoline from natural gas by 
the Fischer-Tropsch method, one of 
which will need 64 MMcf and the 
other 100 MMef of natural gas a day. 
The larger of the two plants, located 
at the Hugoton, Kan., field is expected 
to produce daily about 6000 bbl. of 
80 octane gasoline, 1000 bbl. of diesel 


For tabulation, see GAS Staff Report on Page 31. 
2For figures on proved reserves, see GAS 22, 35, 
Nov., 1946. e 
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fuel, and more than 400,000 Ib. of 


organic chemicals. 


Manufactured Gas Gains. While less 
spectacular, developments in the manu- 
factured gas branch of the industry 
were substantial and dovetailed with 
the progress of natural gas to form 
a logical and progressive national fuel 
pattern. Sparked by the American Gas 
Association’s unprecedented gas pro- 
duction research program, plant ca- 
pacities to meet peak loads in the 
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manufactured gas industry increased 
an estimated 20% above the previous 
year. Part of this increase resulted 
from the installation of liquefied pe- 
troleum gas plants by gas utilities for 
augmenting peak load supplies. Other 
companies are now installing or plan- 
ning to install a new oil gas process 
which will make a high-Btu gas for 
distribution alone or to be _ inter- 
changed with natural gas. This latter 
development not only will greatly in- 
crease production and distribution ca- 
pacities of manufactured gas com- 
panies but will also make it easier for 
them to convert to natural gas when 
and if it becomes available in their 
territories. 

Gasification of coal received added 
impetus in 1947 with two outstanding 
developments. The first was the in- 
auguration of a mammoth research 
and development program by the 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. and 
Standard Oil Development Co. A pilot 
plant costing $300,000 was being 
erected by the former company to con- 
sume 50 tons of coal a day and pro- 
duce daily about 2.4 MMcf of gas 
suitable for synthesis into a high-Btu 
gas and liquid fuels. Following a year’s 
operation of the pilot plant, a com- 
mercial plant costing perhaps $120 
million and yielding 96 billion cu. ft. 
of gas per year is expected to be built 
within 25 miles of Pittsburgh. 

The other project involved this coun- 
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try’s first experiment to determine the | 


possibilities of underground gasifica- 
tion of coal at Gorgas, Ala. 


Appliance Production. Despite con- 
tinued shortages of steel and other 
critical materials, high levels of appli- 
ance production are reported by the 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associ- 
ation.® 


Appliance Developments. While 
there were many refinements but rela- 
tively few radically different design 
changes in gas ranges marketed during 
1947, previews of 1948 models show 
a number of new style trends as well 
as improvements in such performance 
features as automatic operation. Per- 
haps the most startling departure 
from recent trends, dictated by popu- 
lar demand, is the return of the high 
oven and broiler necessitating some 
modifications in the streamlined table- 
top design. 


New in home appliances is a table- 
top barbecue broiler that can be at- 
tached in the kitchen or used outdoors 
with bottled gas. 

Noteworthy was the increased use 
of kitchen ventilation equipment and 
also the widespread interest in the self- 
ventilating space heaters. 


Other recent appliances are the gas 
home incinerator and the laundry 
dryer which is being used in rapidly 
increasing numbers. Of significance in 
laundry development is a new heat 
reclaimer which has been developed 
for self-service laundry use which cuts 
water and gas requirements by 30% 
below levels needed without such a 
device. 

Early in 1947 the gas industry found 
it desirable to revise its standards for 
conversion burners. Although it was 
necessary to reduce sales effort in this 
field due to curtailment moves, the 
change in appliance standards will 
have a beneficial effect and will result 
in greatly improved gas conversion 
burner performance in the future. A 
further step toward mechanical oper- 
ation of this and other types of gas 
heating was the perfection of a system 


2 See GAMA President’s-Report, Page 72. 
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which gives complete automatic con- 
trol of gas-fired heating units, elim- 
inating the necessity of igniting and 
turning off pilots at the beginning and 
end of the heating system. 

All-year gas air conditioning made 
marked progress during the year. After 
13 years of development and testing, 
including work done under actual 
operating conditions in more than 100 
homes, such units for small or large 
homes are in full production. More 
than 1200 of the advanced-type units 
were shipped in 1947. Further im- 
petus to this market was seen in the 
announcement last month of a new 
cooperative AGA research project at 
the University of Illinois to improve 
air distribution systems for all-year 
air conditioning, thereby reducing 
costs without sacrificing performance. 


Appliance Testing. Operations of the 
Testing Laboratories in the year just 
completed increased 40%, exceeding 
even the level of the war work years 
by approximately 20%. Some 3000 
models of appliances were submitted 
for testing, an increase of 50% over 
the previous year, bringing to 31,000 
the grand total tested. 

New developments in appliances 
submitted included several innova- 
tions. In the space heater field, designs 
were submitted incorporating in-the- 
wall construction employing outer 


(Continued on Page 32) 


furnished by the commission. 


Expansion programs of natural gas companies approved by the 
FPC during 1947 are listed in the table appearing on the opposite 
page. Included in the list are all major permanent authorizations 
for construction and operation of the facilities. Space does not 
permit listing of all temporary authorizations granted by the com- 
mission, which would have swelled the table beyond convenient 
limits. Compiled by the staff of GAS, the table is based upon data 
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DATE 
Jan. 3 


Jan. 28 


Apr. 24 


May 9 


May 23 


May 23 


May 23 


May 28 


June 9 


June 11 


July 9 


July 16 


Nov. 18 


Dec. 11 


CONSTRUCTION APPROVED BY FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION IN 1947 
EST. COST 


COMPANY 


Hope Natural Gas 
Co. 

Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Co. of America 
and Texoma. 


Chicago District 
Pipeline Co. 
Northern Natural 
Gas Co. 


Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co. 


United Fuel Gas Co. 


United Fuel Gas Co. 


Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 


Colorado Interstate 
Gas Co. 


Atlantic Seaboard 
Corp., Virginia Gas 
Transmission Corp. 
Cities Service Gas 


Co. 


Mfrs. Light & Heat 
Co., Home Gas Co., 
Cumberland & Alle- 
gany Gas Co., Nat- 
ural Gas Co. of 
West Virginia. 
Colorado-Wyoming 
Gas Co. 


New York State 
Natural Gas Co. 


Hope Natural Gas 
Co. 


United Natural Gas 
Co. 

Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. 


New York State 
Natural Gas Co. 


Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. 


Cities Service Gas 
Co. 


Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Aus- 
tin Field Pipe Line 
Co. 


East Ohio Gas Co. 


Mississippi River 


Fuel Co. 


DESCRIPTION OF CONSTRUCTION 


For 54 miles of 20-in. loop lines and added compressor units $ 4,552,000 


aggregating 10,400 hp along existing lines in West Va. 

For 90 miles of loop lines along existing lines in Kansas, Iowa, 
Illinois; 28 miles of 26-in. line in Oklahoma; additional com- 
pressor units in five states aggregating 53,750 hp. 
Construction of 11 miles of 26-in. line parallels and added 
compressor units aggregating 12,750 hp along existing lines 
and 16 miles of 16-in. pipe line in Texas. 

Eleven miles of 24-in. pipe to complete looping of Crawford 
line from Joliet to Chicago. 

For 150 miles of 18-in., 20-in. and 24-in. loop along existing 
lines, 35 miles of 16-in. transmission line, added compressor 
units aggregating 39,200 hp; added equipment in six states. 
Additional standby compressor units at existing stations on 
main line in Kansas, Missouri, Indiana and Illinois aggre- 
gating 13,800 hp. (Emergency authorization issued in 1946.) 
For 70 miles of 20-in. line to complete a line to extend from 
Cobb compressor station, Roane county, to Monongahela 
county, West Va., to connect with Mfrs. Light and Heat Co. 
For 10 miles of 20-in. line from Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co.’s line near Ceredo, W. Va., to the Ohio river and a multi- 
ple crossing to Burlington, Ohio, to join Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 
For 90 miles of 20-in. line from South Point compressor station 
in Lawrence county to Crawford compressor station. Addition 
of 1200 hp at South Point; abandon 160 miles of line. 

For 240 miles of 20-in. line from Lakin, Kan., to Denver, Colo.., 
an 8400-hp station and dehydration plant at Lakin; 20 miles 
of 20-in. pipe, 170 miles of pipe in Hugoton field ranging from 
4% to 20-in. for delivery to compressor station. 

For 3200-hp compressor station at Flat Top, W. Va., and two 
800-hp. units at Bickers station, on existing 20-in. line. 


For 405 miles of 26-in. pipe from Hugoton field, Kansas, to 
Kansas City, Mo. Compressor station and added units totaling 
19,050 hp. Replace 44 miles of line from Kansas. 

For 135 miles of 14-in. line from a point on existing line near 
Coatesville, Pa., northeasterly across Pennsylvania, to a point 
near Port Jervis, N. Y. River crossing and small compressor 
station. Add compressor facilities aggregating 4174 hp and 
rearrangement of existing facilities in Pennsylvania,* Ohio, 
West Virginia, and Maryland. 

For 1 mile of 16-in. line to connect with Colorado Interstate’s 
line from Hugoton field, a 1200-hp compressor station, 88% 
miles of 8-in. and 11% miles of 16-in. from new compressor 
station to Cheyenne, Wyo. 

For 90.miles of 12%4 and 14-in. line in Pennsylvania and three 
60-hp compressors at Boom station in Tioga county. For a 45.5- 
mile extension of the looping and 13.4 miles of 16-in. line in 
Potter county. 

For four 1000-hp compressor units, auxiliary equipment at 
Cornwell compressor station; 31 miles of 16-in. loop, 6000-hp 
booster station. To take more gas from TGTC. 

For 71 miles of 20-in. line in Pennsylvania. To transport gas 
from Inch lines. 

For 191% miles of 26-in. loop in Louisiana; 300 miles of 26-in., 
69 miles of 24-in., 82 miles of 20-in. loops in Louisiana; 
4000-hp compressor station in Texas; added 73,400 hp in exist- 
ing stations; 83 miles of 20-in. line to Carthage field; 16% 
miles of 6%-in. lateral line in Texas; aerial suspension bridge 
crossing Mississippi river near Greenville, Miss. 

For 6000-hp compressor station and connections and 1.1 miles 
of 20-in. connecting lines. To receive deliveries from Inch lines. 
Permanent operation of Inch lines. Construction of 21 com- 
pressor stations aggregating 153,000 hp. To increase capacity 
to provide more gas for Appalachian and Philadelphia areas. 
For 10% miles of 16-in. line in Grady county, Okla.; 47 miles 
of 16-in. and 12-in. line; 15% miles of 16-in. line. 


For 140-mile line from Austin field to near Detroit, metering 
station at Detroit terminus, 3000-hp compressor station at Aus- 
tin field. Line from Detroit to Melvindale, Mich., facilities at 
River Rouge and Austin field. For storage and withdrawal of 
volumes of gas, and for transporting gas to storage from Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 


For 20-in., 84-mile line to transport gas into its system from 
Inch lines. 

For 199 miles of 22-in. line, 20 miles of 10-in. line in six-line 
manifolds at stream crossings, 2.3 miles of 12-in. line in four- 
line manifolds at stream crossings, and 11,000 hp capacity. 


23,493,987 


750,000 


12,441,000 


2,785,000 


2,970,000 


743,000 


3,655,620 


12,474,676 


1,300,000 


23,698,050 


6,762,691 


$ 1,542,450 


9,942,366 


3,004,507 


3,307,131 


93,942,835 


1,313,785 


143,000,000 
38,980,000 


1,490,683 


1,174,000 
8,151,000 


3,200,000 


13,654,140 


SENDOUT 


not 
stated 


135 MMcf 


95 MMcf 


82 MMcf 


30 MMcf 


41 MMcf 


51 MMcf 


51 MMcf 


100 MMcf 


15 MMcf 
237 MMcf 
30 MMef 
(initially) 
not 


stated 


200 MMcf 


50 MMcf 


not 
stated 


219 MMcf 


74 MMcf 


319 MMcf 


130 MMcf 


not 
stated 


not 
stated 


83 MMcf 
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wall flue discharge and introduction ot 
outside air for combustion. Unit heat- 
ers for the first time employed hori- 
zontal instead of vertical tube con- 
struction in small types. Water heaters 
and accessories of more streamlined 
design appeared. Several clothes dryers 
and incinerators of new design were 
tested. 


Cooperative Industry Program. Re- 
affirming its faith in cooperative indus- 
try-wide action, the industry in 1947 
approved the continuance of the great 
promotion, advertising and_ research 
program conducted by the American 
Gas Association which has been the 
spark plug of the industry’s progress 
since 1944, The new plan calls for an 
expenditure of nearly $5 million in 
these activities in the next three years. 


Research. Research, which has been 
called the fourth dimension of indus- 
try, under the coordinated PAR plan 
has been extensive, continuous and re- 
sultful. More than $5 million has been 
spent during the past three years for 
gas production research. This work in- 
volves a long-range program develop- 
ing fundamental data on the produc- 
tion of gas through the use of various 
sources of gaseous energy and _ the 
application of such data to the develop- 
ment of new or the modification of 
existing processes. 


One project under way explores 
oxygen-steam-carbon reactions at var- 
ious temperatures and pressures to 
disclose the full possibilities of the 
water gas process and for develop- 
ment of processes for production of 
high-Btu gas or for the catalytic re- 
forming of hydrocarbon gases. An- 
other covers the fluidization technique 
for the gasification of fluid and solid 
fuel using temperatures higher than 
those now used in the oil industry. 
Still other projects include the pro- 
duction of gas by the catalytic cracking 
of hydrocarbons and the use of heavy 
oils to produce high-Btu gas. Much of 
this work is being done at the Institute 
of Gas Technology, and other scien- 
tific and educational institutions 
throughout the country. 


In the domestic gas field, a greatly 
enlarged research program has been 
under way to secure fundamental data 
for the improvement of gas ranges, 
water heaters, house heating and air 
conditioning equipment and other ap- 
pliances. Individual studies ranged 
from oven performance and kitchen 
ventilation and dehumidification 
through improved ignition, tempera- 
ture control, heat transfer, summer- 
winter air conditioning and projected 
new household heat applications. 


Industria! and commercial and gen- 
eral technical research also have been 
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accelerated. Projects under way in- 
clude improved metallurgical and cer- 
amic heating processes, high tempera- 
ture furnace design, commercial re- 
frigeration and improved heat appli- 


‘cations to contemporary commercial 


appliances. General technical research 
covers such subjects as hydrates in 
pipe lines, pipe coatings and corrosion, 
organic sulfur removal and storage of 
natural gas as a hydrate. 


Advertising and Promotion. Promo- 
tional work of the American Gas As- 
sociation during 1947 including na- 
tional advertising, special promotion 
activities, residential and commercial 
sectional activities and publicity, was 
carried on at a cost of more than 114 
million dollars. These activities supple- 
mented and augmented those of the 
gas utility companies which in a nor- 
mal year spend about $25 million and 
those of appliance manufacturers rep- 
resenting an additional $10 million. 

Many other promotional activities 
have been undertaken as a result of 
the stepped-up industry cooperative 
program. 


Industrial and Commercial Gas. A 
number of developments in the indus- 
trial and commercial field are mate- 
rially reducing the time of operation 
for different heating processes. For 
example, high-speed direct heating of 
metals for surface hardening and other 
heat-treating operations is now done 
in two to five minutes compared with 
30 to 40 minutes previously. 

One development of interest was the 
completion by the AGA of an advanced 
research project in heat treating under 
vacuum which may ultimately replace 
conventional furnace atmospheres. A 
technical bulletin reporting the results 
has attracted considerable attention 
from metallurgists and heat treaters. 

The automotive industry, which is 
noted for its advanced engineering, has 
set the pace in applying recent indus- 
trial gas engineering improvements. 
During the year equipment for baking 
synthetic automobile body finishes 
using direct gas heat and ingenious 
recirculation methods has been ad- 
vanced beyond any past applications. 

In the steel industry these gas at- 
mospheres carry the complete responsi- 
bility for the bright annealing of 
sheets and coils. Charges up to I 
million lb. of mirror bright steel in 
a single furnace give best evidence of 
the dependence placed on these ma- 
chines and on gas service by the steel 
industry. The developments in the ni- 
trogen atmosphere, using industrial 
gas as the medium for generating this 
nitrogen, have demonstrated such ad- 
vantages in tin-coated strip that there 
is every evidence that it may have uni- 


versal acceptance by food processors 
for their tin containers. 

Noteworthy in the commercial cook- 
ing field was the striking acceptance 
last year of stainless steel and other 
bright metals in heavy duty gas ranges. 
etc. 

Commercial gas sales were stimu- 
lated by the association’s promotional 
program which included the prepara- 
tion of sales material and direct par- 
ticipation in local and regional pro- 
grams throughout the country. Further 
impetus was given to both commercial 
and industrial utilization of gas by 
two AGA-sponsored gas schools which 
were attended by utility and manu- 
facturer representatives from 27 states, 
Canada and other countries. 


Technical Developments. Gas _pro- 
duction, chemical, distribution and 
motor vehicle operating practices of 
utilities were reviewed periodically 
during the year at AGA, regional and 
state association meetings. 

Modern scientific progress in other 
industries was utilized in the oper- 
ating practice of many gas companies. 
For example, television entered the 
utility field when a large eastern com- 
pany installed a_ sight-transmitting 
system for the close observation of 
operations in other parts of the plant. 

Mobile radio installations for 
prompt communication in emergencies 
and for improving gas service gen- 
erally found an increasingly wider ac- 
ceptance in the gas industry, utility 
users since 1944 having grown from 
50 to 400 in number and, transmitters 
have increased 800 to 10,000. 

The manufactured gas industry, 
which has long relied on two different 
mechanical water gas generators, now 
has a third type which may be instru- 
mental in lifting gas output. 

Great progress in heavy duty engine 
design was noted during the year just 
closed. One design improvement of 
natural gas engines cut fuel consump- 
tion 15% under previous consumption 
and at the same time increased horse- 
power output by 10%. Another de- 
sign development involving gas-diesel 
engines brought fuel savings ranging 
from 10% to 40% to such fields as 
power plants and other industrial 
operations. The increased use of nat- 
ural gas turbine engines was _ also 
noted. 

An improved-type gas flow meter 
made its bow and a high pressure gas 
transmission line was selected for the 
first experimental installation in the 
United States placing a magnesium 
ribbon alongside a gas line to protect 
steel pipe from underground corrosion. 
The latter installation is expected to 
prevent for 10 years the formation 
of galvanic cell corrosion. 
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| f pus liquefied petroleum gas indus- 


try continues its rapid growth. 
Within the past three years the total 
sales of the industry have more than 
doubled, reaching an estimated total 
volume in 1947 of 1,845,000,000 gals. 
The estimated increase in volume sold 
in 1947 over 1946 is almost equal to the 
total volume sold in 1941, the last year 
of normal activity preceding World 
War II. Liquefied petroleum gas in all 
of its uses is experiencing a greater 
and more widespread demand and ac- 
ceptance than in previous years. By 
no means was the market demand for 
liquefied petroleum gas satisfied during 
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Total Sales of LP-Gas 


LP-Gas Sales Continue Fast Climb 


By R. W. THOMAS" and 
K. W. RUGH** 


Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


the past year. The volume sold was 
limited by a combination of several 
factors, such as insuflicient production 
of appliances and _ utilization equip- 
ment, shortage in transportation facili- 
ties, and inability to obtain necessary 
materials to construct additional facili- 
ties for production of liquefied petro- 
leum gases. A large unfilled demand 
for these products continues to exist 


1,845,000 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


and cannot be fully satisfied until these 
shortages are overcome. 

The estimated increase in the volume 
of liquefied petroleum gas sold for 
domestic purposes in 1947 over that 
sold in 1946 exceeded the industry’s 
total sales for domestic use in 1941. It 
is estimated that sales for domestic pur- 
poses in 1947 will exceed 1 billion gal- 
lons. This is greater than the industry’s 
total sales for all uses in a year as 
recent as 1944 and it is almost equal 
to the total volume sold by the industry 
for all purposes two years ago. These 
figures indicate the tremendous demand 
for liquefied petroleum gas for homes, 
institutions and commercial establish- 
ments situated beyond the gas mains. 
It is estimated that at the close of 1947 
there were approximately 4.5 million 
homes using LP-Gas for household pur- 
poses. This means that approximately 
20% of the homes using gas are being 
served by the LP-Gas industry. 

Utilization equipment and appli- 
ances continue in greater demand than 
can be supplied by the manufacturers. 
There apparently is sufhcient capacity 
for producing utilization equipment 
and appliances to satisfy the demands 
of the industry, but the shortage in 
steel and other raw materials is post- 
poning the day when ample supplies 
will be available to satisfy prospective 
users’ requirements. In spite of the 
fact that the demand for liquefied pe- 
troleum gas appliances was not met, 
startling increases were made in appli- 
ance sales to LP-Gas users in 1947. 

It is estimated that approximately 
four times as many automatic water 
heaters were sold for LP-Gas in 1947 
as in 1946. Probably 20% of the total 
automatic water heaters made in 1947 
went to LP-Gas users. It is believed 
that in 1946 only 10% of the total auto- 
matic water heaters produced went to 
LP-Gas customers. This demand for 
the convenience of hot water in the 


*Manager, Research and Development Department. 
**Manager, Philgas Division, Sales Department. 
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220,722 


1946 1947 
766,150 1,010,000 


Estimated increase in sales 
for domestic use in 1947 over 
1946 was greater than total 
industry sales for this use in 


1941. 


household was foreseen at the end of 
the war and it is gratifying to the 
industry to find LP-Gas bringing this 
convenience to so many more of the 
homes which it serves. 

Indications point to twice the sales 
volume of household LP-Gas refrig- 
erators in 1947 as in 1946. The de- 
mand for these appliances was far 
from satisfied even though the number 
sold was doubled over the previous 
year. 

It is estimated that 25% of all the 
gas ranges manufactured in 1947 were 
installed for LP-Gas customers. 

The increasing acceptance for LP- 
Gas for house-heating is indicated by 
the estimate that better than 15% of 
the floor-furnaces manufactured in the 
country are made for LP-Gas. The 
number of central heating units con- 
nected to LP-Gas does not represent a 
large portion of the total manufac- 
tured. However, the demand is increas- 
ing each year. 

Because of increases ir all elements 
of operating costs and in equipment 
costs it has been necessary generally 
for the industry to increase the charges 
to customers for making new installa- 
tions. In spite of these increased 
charges distributors must invest more 
capital per new customer than for- 
merly. Increased amounts of capital 
per customer are, therefore, required 
by the operating companies. 

Higher costs in all phases of the 
business have resulted in the industry 
generally raising gas prices to con- 
sumers. Since the inception of the 
household use of liquefied petroleum 
gas, greater use has resulted in lowered 
costs due to increased operating efh- 
ciency and to greater saturation of 
customers. During the past year the 
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upward spiral of costs has made nec- 
essary installation charge and gas price 
increases. 

Great strides were made in increas- 
ing the storage capacity of installations 
for homes using LP-Gas for house- 
heating. Because of the inability of 
the industry to supply immediately the 
winter peak requirements of customers 
using LP-Gas for house-heating, expe- 
rience has indicated the necessity for 
larger consumer storage. The industry 
is to be congratulated upon the results 
of its efforts during 1947 in installing 
greater gas storage capacity for do- 
mestic users. 


Industrial Use Increases 11.6% 


There has been considerable unfilled 
demand for new industrial installa- 
tions. The inability of the industry to 
supply LP-Gas to many prospective 
users has limited the number of new 
industrial LP-Gas installations. Some 
increase in consumption of LP-Gas in 
existing industrial installations has 
taken place; however, since most of 
these manufacturers have long been 
operating at near capacity, the oppor- 
tunity was not great for increased gas 
sales during the past year to these 
existing installations. 

Many industrial concerns normally 
using either manufactured or natural 
gas are installing standby storage of 
LLP-Gas to satisfy their industrial fuel 
requirements during the winter months 
when the heating load demand experi- 
enced by the gas companies exceeds 
their gas manufacturing or transmis- 
sion capacities and forces curtailment 


of gas supplied to industrial customers. 


The industrial use of LP-Gas for 1947 
is estimated as 285 million gal., an in- 
crease of 11.6% over the consumption 
for the same use in 1946. 


140,000 
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The use of LP-Gas by utilities is 
estimated to have increased 55.8% in 
1947 over the previous year’s consump- 
tion. The greater portion of this in- 
crease is attributable to the larger util- 
ity companies who are using LP-Gas to 
a limited extent continuously through 
the year to offset a shortage in supply 
of either manufactured or natural gas. 
Their principal demands have been to 
fill large numbers of 30,000-gal. tanks 
which are maintained as_ standby 
storage to meet winter peak load heat- 
ing requirements. The interest shown 
by utilities in LP-Gas during the past 
year has been unprecedented and from 
all indications will continue. Utilities 
are finding that it is less expensive to 
install LP-Gas facilities and use LP: 
Gas for augmenting their present sup- 
ply or for standby than to install addi- 
tional manufacturing capacity or pay 
higher demand charges to the pipe line 
companies for natural gas supplied 
during peak demand periods only. 

Because of the inability of the LP- 
Gas industry to make firm commit- 
ments for additional sales, there was a 
relatively small number of small town 
manufactured gas plants converted to 
use LP-Gas exclusively this past year. 
At the close of 1947 there were ap- 
proximately 330 small town gas plants 
using LP-Gas exclusively for distri- 
bution through the mains. 


The use of LP-Gas by the chemical 
industry continues to increase prin- 
cipally for conversion to chemical in- 
termediates. To guarantee obtaining 
these raw materials new chemical plants 
are locating adjacent to the points of 
production of LP-Gases. This has re- 
sulted in the delivery of much LP-Gas 
either in the liquid or gas phase by 
pipe line from the points of production 
to the chemical plants. It is estimated 
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Sales of LP-Gas to Utilities 
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Marketed Production of LP-Gas 
_____ Total Sales Distribution—(Thousands of Gallons) - 
Gallons Industrial Gas Chemical 
(inthou- Per Cent Domestic Per Cent and Miscel- Per Cent Manu- PerCent Manu- Per Cent 
Year sands) Increase (}) Increase laneous (2) Increase facture Increase’ facture Increass 
1922 ye 
1923 227 24.4 
1924. 376 36.0 Sale of liquefied petroleum gas confined primarily to bottled 
1925 404 i ta gas business prior to 1928 
1926 465 15.2 
1927 1.091 134.6 
1928 4,923 314.6 J 400 7s > re 
1929 9,931 119.6 2.900 126.9 1,500 275.0 2,500 66.7 
1930 18,017 81.4 11,800 100.0 2,200 46.7 4,000 — => iii 
1931 28.770 09.7 15.295 29.6 7,172 226.0 6,303 re 
1932 34,115 18.6 16,244 6.2 8,167 13.9 9,703 93.9 
1933 38.931 14.1 16,626 y 13,987 71.3 8,318 ee Cs 
1934 96,427 44.9 17,681 6.3 32,448 132.0 6,298 —24.3 wee. 
1935 76,855 36.2 21,380 20.9 47,894 47.6 7,981 0 =e 
1936 106,652 38.8 30,014 40.4 67,267 40.4 9,371 ets 
1937 141,400 32.6 40,823 36.0 62,610 (3) 11,175 19.3 y nee 
1938 165,201 16.8 97,832 41.7 62,694. 0.0 12,386 10.8 32.299 20.5 
1939 223,580 35.3 87,930 o1.4 93,723 49.4 12,386 10.8 26,892  —16.7 
1940 313,456 40.2 134,018 53.1 124,482 34.5 20,285 31.4 34,671 29.0 
1941 462,852 47.7 220,722 64.7 172,669 38.6 25,299 24.5 44,206 27.9 
1942 985,440 26.5 303,857 37.3 197,149 14.3 31,366 24.2 93,038 20.0 
1943 675,233 15.3 344,962 13.7 237,396 20.2 37,519 19.6 39,396 4.4 
1944. 898,071 33.0 445,617 29.0 254,590 (Pf 45,879 22.3 151,985 175.0 
1945 1,067,979 19.0 933,262 19.7 256,577 0.8 93,849 17.4 224,291 47.5 
1946 1,415,840 32.6 766,150 43.7 259,379 —0).5 86,660 61.0 307,655 37.1] 
1947 1,845,000 30.3 1.010.000 31.8 285,000 11.6 135,000 99.8 415,000 34.9 
(1) Household use plus other requirements by these customers such as irrigation pumping, tractor fuel, flame weeding, chicken brooding, and similar uses. 
Included also is LP-Gas sold by domestic distributors but used for industrial purposes, internal combustion engine fuel and for gas manufacturing pur- 
poses. 
(2) Includes LP-Gas sold for fueling internal combustion engines. 
(3) Not comparable due to segregation of chemical manufacturing. 
REMARKS: In this table total sales for all years except 1947 were obtained from U. S. Bureau of Mines reports. Distribution for the years 1931 to 1946, 
inclusive, was obtained from the same source. All other volumes were estimated by the writers. The total sales volume includes all LP-Gas (propane, butane, 
and propane-butane mixtures) when sold as such. Until 1944 the sale of pentane when sold for any purpose other than motor fuel blending was included. 
Since then it has been excluded. It does not include butane when blended with heavier petroleum fractions for motor fuel purposes. Intercompany sales 
transactions such as purchases of LP-Gases by one company from other companies and resold as LP-Gases have been eliminated in order to avoid duplication 
of sales figures. The data do not reflect sales of LP-Gases used directly by the producer at the point of production for fuel, polymerization, solvent de- 
waxing, etc. Neither do the figures include sales of hydrocarbons to plants manufacturing synthetic rubber or aviation gasoline or their components. 


that 415 million gals. were consumed 
by the chemical industry in 1947. This 
represented an increase over 1946 of 
34.9%. 

Individual companies, national and 
state associations and regulatory au- 
thorities have been active in the de- 
velopment of additional safety stand- 
ards and in promoting safe practices. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters’ 
Pamphlet No. 58, entitled “Standards 
for the Design, Installation and Con- 
struction of Containers and Pertinent 
Equipment for the Storage and Han- 
dling of Liquefied Petroleum Gases as 
Recommended by the National Fire 
Protection Association,” continues to 
be accepted by the industry and by 
regulatory bodies as a code of safe 
practices. This pamphlet is now the 
basis for laws or regulations in 35 
states. 

The amount of LP-Gas exported con- 
tinues to represent approximately 3% 
of this country’s sales. The largest 
volume of these exports moved to Can- 
ada and Mexico. During the past year 
a dry cargo ship was converted to a 
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propane tank ship which is scheduled 
to carry propane from the Gulf to the 
Eastern Seaboard. There is an in- 
creased interest in the use of skid- 
tanks as deck cargo for the export of 
LP-Gas. Some of the present export 
business is moving in ICC cylinders. 

There was a tremendous increase in 
the number of “trailer homes” which 
installed LP-Gas equipment in 1947. 
While many of these installations were 
placed on mobile trailers used for 
pleasure and outing trips, the great 
majority were used to supply contin- 
uous gas service for ordinary domestic 
use in “trailer homes” which for the 
moment are stationary and which are 
so used because of the widespread 
housing shortage. 

There is a huge potential supply of 
propane existing in gas streams but 
unrecovered at the present time. To 
segregate any significant volume of 
this potential supply requires much 
additional equipment costing consider- 
ably more than the extraction facilities 
which have heretofore been installed. 
In the case of propane obtained from 


natural gas sources. increased quan- 
tities are being secured generally by 
expensively increasing the recovery ef- 
ficiencies of the extraction units te 
obtain a greater percentage of the 
propane available in the streams being 
processed. Frequently the added invest- 
ment per gallon is as much as three 
times the amount invested in the past 
for facilities designed for lower re- 
coveries. In the case of material se- 
cured from refineries it is usually nec- 
essary first to replace the extracted ma- 
terial with fuel oil or natural gas since 
the unextracted LP-Gases are generally 
consumed as fuel at the refineries. It 
is necessary generally for the refinery 
to install new extraction and purifica- 
tion equipment in order to produce 
specification products. 

The increased cost of additional pro- 
duction facilities today is magnified by 
the rising costs in both material and 
labor. All these factors have contrib- 
uted materially to the increased cost of 
propane. Butane has been rather com- 
pletely recovered at most plants for 
several years. 
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distribute bottled gas in sections be- | 
yond the gas mains. This will enable 
the company to retain prospective cus- 
tomers, and to protect them against = 
the blandishments of would-be electric 
invaders, until such time as the in- , 
By EDWARD TITUS crease in population warrants main 
\ addit; | | extensions. : 4 
| orn to Sane the sup- Pacific Gas also installed the bot- 
> ply during peaks, a new propane-  tling plant. The product will be mar- | 
air plant will enable Concord Gas keted as Concord Gas Co. fuel by the 
| i a company. The company also will sell 
S xpbusive aoe * we propane in bulk. 
into : 1e Dott 1 The bottling plant is equipped with \ 
oas Ss S . 
—— Te usiness. iT two propane scales sunk level with ( 
should also protect ia the concrete floor. There are four bot- c 
nee ——— ae , 1, ts full tling outlets and two additional scales s 
le plant, ready this fall. 1S TUIIY Gan be added at a future date. é 
automatic. The complete installation ' 
was engineered and handled by Paci- : 
en te , pgs Dante Concord Services 5000 Meters é 
fic Gas Corp.. which also will furnish : 
the propane in its own tank cars. The flood problem was oiven full C 
With facilities that have been in- consideration in the design and con- 
stalled. Concord Gas will be able to ctruction of the plant, which will sup- 3 
ply the community's needs for five to t 
six days if and when production of the r 
normal make of water gas from coal i 
and oil is shut down. At present Con- \ 
cord Gas services approximately 5000 r 
meters. 
In being designed with flood condi- ( 
tions in view, the Concord propane- S 
air plant has a point in common with n 
the Lebanon, Ohio, plant described in t] 
a recent issue of GAS. The Lebanon C 
plant. however, is a town project for c 
full service of the community, while fl 
ti 
The components of the new propane.-air plant 
which will service Concord, N. H., con- b 
sumers are illustrated here with four views, Sé 
the one at the top of the page looking east a 
on a Graham 22-in. steam vaporizer with 20- 
Mcf mixers, An orifice plate is in the fore- “ 
ground of the ditch. A butterfly valve and Ww 
cylinder control unit are in the rear. In the O 
third picture, a 30,000-gal. propane storage It 
tank is shown. At the bottom on the right, tI 
a C-H thermeter recorder and operating 
unit is installed in the vapor pump house. le 
located to the right center in the picture of S| 
the propane storage tank above. The units 
in the ditch do not have control piping at- . 
tached as yet. In operation, the system sup- , 
plies 20 Mcf per hour of 525-Btu standby gas Ve 
during winter peak emergencies. SE 
Ci 
al 
i 
e] 
T 
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Concord Gas Co. propane-air unit 


serves gas in and beyond the mains. 


SE PROPANE PLANT 


the Concord plant is a utility project 
for augmentation. 

The plan to combine a bottle filling 
plant for bottle distribution beyond 
the mains with propane-air augmenta- 
tion within reach of the mains is a 
comparatively new development and 
different feature at Concord. Another 
progressive feature at Concord is As- 
kania control. A steam vaporizer is 
being used at Concord, a gas-fired one 
at Lebanon. 

The request to Pacific Gas Corp. 
was for a complete propane-air plant 
capable of supplying 20 Mcf per hour 
of 525-Btu gas. The plant includes the 
steam vaporizer, mixing equipment 
and proportional control for guaran- 
teeing accurate percentage of propane- 
air gas into the made gas system as 
water gas generation increases or de- 
creases. 

The purpose of this is to provide an 
accurate percentage control, since 
there are limitations to the percentage 
of heavy propane-air gas which can 
be added to any made gas system 
when the same Btu is used on the pro- 
pane-air as is used on the water gas. 

Several times in the past 10 years 
Concord Gas Co. has experienced the 
same trouble that befell Rutland, Ver- 
mont. They have been flooded out to 
the point where their generation was 
completely shut down. Spring freshets 
caused the Merrimack river to over- 
flow its banks. submerging the plant at 
times under 3 ft. of water. 


Protects Against Wash-outs 


The propane-air plant has_ been 
built large enough and high enough. 
so that if the river again overflows 
and puts the water gas plant out of 
commission, the propane-air plant still 
will function. It could supply 100% 
of higher Btu gas, probably 750 Btu. 
It is believed this would keep most of 
the customers in service so that at 
least they could cook, thus mitigating 
suffering. 

C. P. Warner. manager for the Con- 
cord company. plans to run tests on a 
range and a water heater removed from 
service to determine just what Btu he 
can supply without change of orifice 
and keep the appliances on the line. 
When that Btu is determined, new 
emergency nozzles will be supplied. 
This will make it possible in an emerg- 
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ency to remove the 525-Btu nozzles 
and substitute a higher Btu nozzle in 
a few minutes’ time, and then supply 
propane-air in place of water gas. 

To beat the high water, the mixer 
and steam vaporizer were installed on 
high ground out-of-doors adjacent to 
their holders. These are located well 
above the high water mark. 

The 30,000 water-gallon tank and 
the unloading station and repressur- 
ing pump house are located in the low- 
lands where there may sometime be 
3 ft. of water. The foundations, there- 
fore, were raised up. to prevent a shut- 
down from high water at this point. 
All piping is underground insofar as 
possible, and properly coated. The 
entire plant is built according to 
NBFU pamphlet No. 58 specifications 
and requirements. 

The plant consists of the one 30,000 
water-gallon propane tank built to 
ASME U-69 specifications and ap- 
proved and insured by Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co. It 
is equipped with a Rochester magnetic 
liquid gauge. There are two MO-4 


Gasair mixers and a 5-hp unloading 
and repressuring vapor pump. | 

The mixers have a capacity of 20 
Mcf per hour and are supplied by a 
200 gph Graham steam vaporizer with 
superheater. 

The liquid, steam inlet and vapor 
outlet of the Graham vaporizer are 
controlled by Fisher controls so that 
the entire plant operates 100% au- 
tomatically. 


Automatic Operation 


The proportioning is governed by a 
ratio control with an orifice in the 
water gas line and another one in the 
propane-air gas line, so that this like- 
wise is handled automatically, and can 
be increased or decreased at will. The 
percentage can be increased or de- 
creased by simply turning a lever on 
the control mechanism. The entire 
plant, after completion, was tested to 
300-lb. hydraulic pressure. 

The engineers point out that auto- 
matic operation of the plant means 
that it requires only two or three 
hours a day of a man’s time when in 
operation. This is for inspections and 
checking morning. noon and night. 


Two vapor pump house installations in- 


strumental in the functioning of the Con- 
cord Gas Co.’s propane-air plant are the 
Brunner pump on an elevated platform (on 
the left), and an Askania regulator showing 
vent piping. electrical wiring. and control 
piping (in the illustration on the left). 


—_ 
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OUTHERN California Gas Co. re- 
cently installed an air cooling sys- 
tem to replace two old cooling towers 
at Compressor 
Station 50 at 
Ventura, Calif. 

The existing 
cooling towers were used to cool jacket 
water and gas by means of atmos- 
pheric coils installed in the tower base. 
Because of their location in the plant, 
these towers were designated as the 
North and South towers. The North 
tower was 21 years old and the South 
13 at time of replacement. 
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The North tower handled gas and 
jacket water for nine compressors to- 
taling 3280 hp plus auxiliary engines 
ageregating 19] hp. The South tower 
operated as a separate unit for the 
cooling requirements of 12 compres- 
sors totaling 2040 hp plus a 60-hp 
engine auxiliary. 

Late in 1945 it was evident that 
both cooling towers were in such con- 
dition that replacement would be nec- 
essary within a year or two. S. S. Don- 
aldson, manager of the Newhall Divi- 
sion, prepared a preliminary report 
which was presented to H. P. George 
and Wm. Moeller, Jr., manager and 
vice president, respectively, of the 
Natural Gas Production and Transmis- 
sion Department. This report included 
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Flow diagram of air coil type cooling system installed at Ventura, Calif. 


costs of operation of the existing cool- 
ing system (see Table 1) and recom- 
mended a comprehensive study of the 
plant requirements with consideration 
being given to the use of forced draft 
air cooling. This report was the basis 
for a complete study and report made 
by Dale G. Stevenson, then an office 
engineer on the staff of B. M. Laul- 
here, manager of engineering services. 

At the time the report was in prep- 
aration, certain changes in gas load 
conditions resulted in the need for 
compression of 33 MMcf per day from 
30 psi to 400 psi plus compression of 
3714 MMcf of gas brought from the 
Goleta fields, from 240 psi to 400. The 
“low-pressure” (30-lb.) gas required 
intercooling at an interstage pressure 
of 120 psi, and aftercooling at the 
final pressure of 400 psi. The “Goleta” 
gas, compressed in a single stage, was 
to be cooled at 400 psi. 

Cooling requirements as_ regards 
temperature necessitated the cooling of 
“low pressure” gas at an interstage 
pressure of 120 psi from 200° to 90° 
F. At the high pressure stage of 400 
psi this gas was to be cooled from 
230° to 90° F. Goleta gas at 400 psi 
required cooling from 120° to 90° F. 

The jacket water cooling require- 
ments consisted of cooling approxi- 
mately 4400 gpm from 140° to 130° 
F. This meant an increase in volumes 
of water being circulated, because un- 
der conditions existing at that time 
temperature rises of as high as 20 to 
25° across the water jackets were 
causing hot spots in the engines, re- 
sulting in a loss of power and ex- 
cessive repairs. Recommended practice 
specifies a rise of from 714 to 10°. 

It was determined that the addi- 
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ea from southeast showing 
jing equipment, with gas headers in 
ground. Surge tank for closed system 
at left, with compressor building 
ind it. 


ior of cooling equipment,~—> 
ring six fans with combination gas 
ines and right angle drive. 


nit seen from the northeast corner, ex- 
sing manifold and header arrange- 
nt. Absorption tower is at left. 
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In order to meet the cooling require- 
ments as outlined, three types of equip- 
ment were considered—atmospheric 
tower, mechanical draft tower, and 
forced draft air coil. It was felt that 
new atmospheric towers would merely 
replace the existing equipment, and 
maintenance costs could not thus be 
reduced. These costs (see Table 1) 
were excessive because of two factors. 
First, water rates in Ventura district 
are abnormally high; and second, the 
water is extremely hard, demanding ex- 
pensive treatment before it can be 
Airs un used and causing considerable upkeep 
i  " : expense due to spray damage. Further- 
more, with the recently increased load 
requirements, additional atmospheric 
towers would have to be constructed, 
which would require more land. So a 


mardarrnnnnaasrooonaree : : 
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tional water volume could be circu- 
lated by rearranging the existing spray 
water and jacket water pumps, obvi- 
ating the necessity of purchasing any 
new pumping equipment. It was neces- 
sary to maintain two separate water 
circulating systems. The first handled 
1470 gpm to cool three 760-hp Cooper- 
Bessemer Type 19 engines. These en- 
gines had rod cooling water which 
necessarily had to drain into open fun- 
nels, thence by gravity into a hot well. 
Cooling of the balance of the engines 
in the plant required 2930 gpm of 
water circulating through closed pip- 
ing. 

An additional cooling requirement 
consisted of the cooling of 12 gpm of 
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diethylene glycol, used to circulate 
through the dehydration plant, from 
150° to 90° F. 


comparison was made between costs 
involved with mechanical draft tower 
and forced draft air coil equipment. 


Water purchases 
Water treatment 


Total water costs 


Repairs to cooling system....... .......... 
Cleaning ponds, ete............................... 


Total maintenance costs 


Total annual costs 


TABLE 1. ANNUAL OPERATING COSTS WITH 
OLD ATMOSPHERIC TOWERS 


Cleaning and painting equipment............. 


a cesses ee-$2400,00 
400.00 

_ 2800.00 
iecueeeainane 900.00 
400.00 
200.00 

1500.00 

4300.00 
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AIR-COIL COOLING UNITS 


TABLE 2. COMPARISONS OF COSTS OF MECHANICAL 
DRAFT TOWERS AND AIR COOLING UNITS* 
Mechanical Draft Air Cooling 
Towers Units 
Fan brake horsepowev........................ ehananianiidaaaniie 120 197 
I I I cei cccceesscesiesicciniiesitclitnonn 116 
LT ae, a eT sine ia ia  i 236 197 
Cost of units complete with engines erected.......... $55,000 $95.713 
Spray pumps and engines......... cshihigtiaanneiniemnitlceel 12,897 —_ 
II: niceiniivicecniininiticniioeaibsitescetncadeischucunatimiaiaatieaegiailone 4,325 ron 
I ea casts areata a alleen atatas 8,700 2,025 
ae ee RT 8,734 8,734 
III. st tssininisceaicnsicnigsiiianiendiniitionmmaienade 9,749 9,749 
ee ae ee 99,432 116,221 
Anual charges: 
Depreciation (sinking fund method @ 5%)........ 6,247.31 7,302.16 
Interest on investment (@ 2%) -00000....0.220002000200--- 5,865.92 6,973.26 
a Ly) . 93,977.28 4.684.84 
Ad valorem taxes (@ 2.4%) ...............-..-.-.--0.-0.---. 2,386.36 2,789.30 
CD eee 14,914.80 17,431.50 
Water and treatment............................ cunning 6,400.00 300.00 
Te 1,000.00 500.00 
Repairs to cooling sections............ sctiasieiadeinstaaaaieiateaiis 400.00 200.00 
a aN 200.00 — 
I ia cellitaa eit nettrieatncenciesagiianboebitdidinanbiantnaidnsimbinseaiiienes 2,230.00 1,875.00 
ee ee 413.00 347.00 
Engine maintenance and supplies...................... — 472.00 394.00 
44,506.97 42,661.06 
Annual savings with air coils...........00000000000...0000...... $1,845.61 
*Comparison excludes cost of enlarging piping to and from engine and compressor 
jackets as this would be identical for either system. 


TABLE 3. OPERATING 
DETAILS OF AIR 


COIL UNITS 
Fans: 
en 197.1 
ET 
IIE cscesciinnsnnptnclaainaneti 14’0” 
Pressure drop through coils 
IIE csicuscssisinssrisinsiinlsiieaia 3.0 psi 
LP (low pressure) gas.......... 3.5 
High pressure gas.................. 3.5 
ei 
IEE. * tsaiidilainictsnsianiaiindaicabiannintl 4.0 
Air Temp. Load Rate No. of 
MMcf per Fans Op 
day erating 
81° 20.3 2 
92° 25.0 3 
61° 17.6 3 


This comparison is shown in Table 2 


A factor in favor of the air coil 
type of cooling was the fact that the 
ambient temperature of the air rarely 
exceeds 80° in Ventura. Should it rise 
to &> or 90° the load on the com- 
pressors would be so light (the “Gol- 
eta” gas is to be compressed only dur- 
ing the winter load season) that the 
equipment operating could be ade- 
quately cooled by the air coil method. 
This could be achieved by arranging 
the piping to allow full use of cooling 
coils to make greater cooling surface 


available for “low-pressure” gas in 
summer months. 

As the result of these studies, air coil 
cooling was selected for the job. Some 
operating details of the equipment 
chosen are shown in Table 3. Prices 
were received from several manufac- 
turers, and purchase was made from 
Fluor Corp. in June, 1946. With win- 
ter approaching, actual construction 
had to be delayed until the spring of 
1947. Meanwhile, designs were drawn 
up for installation of piping to the 
units. Bids on the installation of the 
units and piping were opened in April. 
1947, with the Refinery Maintenance 
Co. of Compton, Calif., getting the bid. 

The new unit was installed in the 
basin where the old North tower stood. 
This not only conserved space but per- 
mitted removal of only the North 
tower from service, meanwhile using 
the South tower to carry part of the 
plant until the Fin Fan units were put 
into service. Most of the space for- 
merly occupied by the South tower 
is now vacant, and may be used for 
future expansion. 

Operating ability of the new in- 
stallation has proved satisfactory to 
date, although data are still inconclu- 
sive because only “low pressure” gas 
has comprised the load. Final conclu- 
sions must await winter weather con- 
ditions, at which time the Goleta gas 
will also have to be compressed. How- 
ever, data are available on operation 
at several temperatures, including one 
period when atmospheric temperature 
stood at 81°, only 1° higher than de- 
sign temperature. These data, which 
are shown in Table 4, were taken dur- 
ing the first period of operation when 
fans were run below design speed to 
allow proper “breaking in” of the 
gas engine drives. However, flexibility 
of the unit to compensate for load and 
temperature changes is indicated. 


TABLE 4. OPERATING DATA 
Gas Cooling 
120# Gas 400# Gas 
Fan No. of Temp. Temp. No. of Temp. Temp. 
Speed Coils In Out Coils In Out 
rpm Used °F °F Used °F °F 
173 2 192 100 3 225 95 
173 3 185 104 >) 225 104. 
173 3 179 72 >) 212 71 
Water Cooling Glycol (7 gqm) 
“Open” System “Closed” System 
Air Temp. No. of Fan ‘No. of Temp. Temp. No.of Temp. Temp. Air Temp. Temp. Temp. 
Fans Speed Coils In Out Coils In Out In Out 
Oper- rpm Used “i ej Used °F °F °F °F 
ating 
81° ] 200 3 129 124 81° 159 86 
e 3 235 6 140 123 137 132 92° 
61° 2 200 } 115 103 2 115 111 61° 155 67 
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Oklahoma Utilities 
Association Presents 


A MODEL 
CITY ORDINANCE 


Conceived as a solution to the twin 
problems of lack of uniformity and ab- 
sence of codes throughout many of the 
smaller incorporated towns in Oklahoma, 
this ordinance has, within six weeks after 
its announcement, been accepted by at 
least six communities in the state. Enid, 
Stillwater, Chandler, and Okmulgee are 
among these, and many more are expect- 
ed to follow. The ordinance is also made 
applicable to unincorporated villages 
which have no adequate piping code by 
action of the state corporation commis- 
sion, which enforces registered utility re- 
quirements in areas where there are no 
specified requirements covering house 
piping. This ordinance is the fruit of a 
year’s work by a special committee of the 
association, and was presented at the Gas 
Division meeting Sept. 19. Because of 
space limitations, only those sections re- 
lated to handling of gas equipment are 
presented here.* 


*Omitted are Sec. 1] through 4, respectively ‘‘Title,’’ ‘‘Pur- 
pese,’’ ‘“‘Scope,’’ and ‘‘Definitions’’; Sec. 6 through 11, ‘‘Re- 
vocation of Licenses,”’ *“‘Permits,’’ “‘Fees,’’ *‘Inspection,”’ ‘‘Cer- 
tificates,’” and ‘‘Powers and Duties of Inspector’’; and Sec. 
23 through 26, ‘“‘Violations and Penalties,’’ ‘‘Non-Liability of 
City,’” “‘Validity,’’ and ‘‘Ordinances Repealed.”’ 
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An ordinance regulating the sale, installation, maintenance. 
and repair of appliances designed to employ natural gas as a 
fuel; and regulating the installation, maintenance, and repair 
of all pipes extending from the point of delivery, designed to 
convey or carry gas to such appliances within the corporate 
limits of the City of Blank: providing for the inspection of 
said appliances and pipes; providing for the issuance of per- 
mits for the installation or repair of said appliances or pipes 
and the collection of inspection fees therefor: providing for the 
licensing of persons engaged in the business of installing or 
repairing said appliances or pipes: providing penalties for the 
violation of this ordinance, and repealing all ordinances in 
conflict therewith. 


SEC. 5. LICENSE REQUIRED 


No person shall engage in or work at the installation, 
extension, alteration, or repair of any gas appliance or 
piping pertaining to or in connection with gas service on 
consumers premises within the corporate limits of the 
City of Blank unless such person has first procured a license 
therefor, in accordance with the provisions of this ordi- 
nance. 


SEC. 12. FUNCTIONS OF THE GAS COMPANY 


(1) Gas companies are hereby authorized to discontinue 
or refuse to supply gas for any gas piping or gas appliance 
which may appear to be defective or leaking, or otherwise 
considered to endanger life or property: provided, how- 
ever, that the gas company shall immediately give notice 
of discontinuance to the inspector and the occupant of the 
building or premises where such gas supply is discontinued 
or refused. 

(2) In all cases where the supplying of gas has been 
discontinued for safety reasons, the supplying of gas shall 
not be resumed until authorized by the inspector. 

(3) Gas companies shall not be required to secure per- 
mits to extend gas service pipes or set meters or for any 
other utilization functions. 


SEC. 13. MATERIALS 


(1) All pipe used for the installation, extension, altera- 
tion, or repair of any house gas piping shall be of standard 
weight and standard dimension wrought iron or steel pipe. 
and such pipe shall either be new or shall have previously 
been used for no purpose other than the conveying of gas. 
All such pipe shall be free from internal obstruction, splits, 
or other imperfections which would render it unfit for the 
purpose intended, and the ends thereof shall be properly 
reamed. 

(2) All fittings used in connection with the house gas 
piping shall be of malleable iron. The use of cast iron 
fittings is prohibited. 

(3) All joints between pipe and fittings, unless welded. 
shall be screwed joints (American standard pipe thread). 
Such joints shall be made up with white lead or other 
suitable thread compound. 

(4) All unions used in house piping shall be ground 
joint types. Right and left nipples and couplings are 
permissible. 


SEC. 14. CONSUMER'S PIPING 


(1) All gas service piping from the point of delivery to 
the first outlet shall not be less than 114 in. in diameter. 

(2) All gas piping inside buildings must be securely 
strapped to joists or ceiling with iron straps or approved 
wire hangers. No hangers made of nails or wood will be 
permitted. 
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MODEL 


(3) The use of bushings in any house or yard line is 
prohibited. 

(4) The use of unions in concealed locations is pro- 
hibited. 

(5) Gas outlets for instantaneous water heaters and gas 
ranges shall not be less than %4-in. pipe, and all outlets 
for central heating plants not less than 1-in. pipe. 

(6) All other outlets shall not be less than 44-in. pipe. 

(7) All gas outlets shall extend through the floor or 
base board not less than 21% in. 

(8) Table of minimum sizes for house piping shall be 
as follows: 


Minimum Maximum Maximum No. 
Size Length of Outlets 

14 in. pipe 10 ft. ] 

4, in. pipe 10 ft. 2 
%4 in. pipe 20 ft. ] 

1 in. pipe 20 ft. 6 

1 in. pipe 40 ft. 4 

1 in. pipe 60 ft. 2 

1 in. pipe 80 ft. ] 
1% in. pipe 50 ft. 10 
1% in. pipe 100 ft. 5 
14% in. pipe 20 ft. 40 
1% in. pipe 100 ft. 20 
2 in. pipe 100 ft. 80 
2 in. pipe 200 ft. 40 


(9) Where gas meters are installed above ground at the 
house, each consumer’s service line shall be provided by 
the consumer with a suitable stop cock located in an ac- 
cessible place and at the inlet of the meter. 

(10) Where an underground meter is used, each con- 
sumer’s house line shall be provided with a suitable cock 
(sill cock) at a point above ground where the gas line 
enters the building. 

(11) Where more than one meter is supplied through 
one service line. a stop cock shall be installed at each meter 
inlet in addition to the service line stop. 

(12) The size of house piping not otherwise provided for 
in this section shall be approved by the inspector and satis- 
factory to the gas company. 


SEC. 15. METER LOCATIONS 


A meter location shall be provided for the building or 
premises to be served, and the location shall be such that 
the meter connections are easily accessible in order that 
the meter may be read or changed. No gas meter shall be 
hereafter installed under a stoop, stairway, show window, 
or porch, or near a furnace, boiler, or other heating appli- 
ance. No meter shall be placed in any other location where 
it will be inaccessible or liable to injury. Location, dimen- 
sions, and type of installation shall be designated by the 


gas company. 


SEC. 16. SALE OF APPLIANCES 


(1) All new gas appliances hereafter sold, offered for 
sale, or installed within the corporate limits of the City of 
Blank, shall be of a design and construction approved as 
to safety, efficiency, and durability, and shall bear infor- 
mation showing the rated heat input in Btu per hour. 

(2) All used gas appliances hereafter sold or offered for 
sale shall be approved by the inspector for safety and 
efficiency, and shall be identified accordingly: 


SEC. 17. APPLIANCE INSTALLATIONS 


(1) Appliances shall be adequately supported, and so 
connected to the piping as not to exert undue strain on the 


connection. 
(2) Appliances shall be installed so that their continued 
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operation will not create a fire hazard to persons or 
property. 

(3) No appliance shall be installed where facilities for 
ventilation do not permit the proper combustion of the 
gas (see Sec. 19—Ventilation). 

(4) Semi-rigid gas tubing may be used to connect appli- 
ances, provided it is of adequate capacity and approved. 

(5) The use of rubber hose is prohibited except when 
used with laboratory or shop equipment of a portable 
nature. Such connections shall have the cut-off valve in- 
stalled at the pipe outlet. 

(6) No device or attachment shall be installed on any 
appliance which in any way may impair the combustion of 
gas (see Sec. 21—Unauthorized Devices). 

(7) Every appliance shall be properly adjusted after 
being installed and the consumer shall be instructed as to 
its safe operation by the installer (see Sec. 20—Adjust- 
ments). 

(8) All vent-connected appliances, except incinerators, 
shall be equipped with draft diverters, approved as to 
design and capacity. 

(9) No gas appliance shall be so located that it cannot 
be readily adjusted. 

(10) All water heaters, all types of central heating 
equipment, all enclosed fire zone circulating heaters, unit 
heaters, and floor furnaces hereafter installed shall be 
connected to adequate vents, conforming to provisions of 
Sec. 19 of this ordinance. 

(11) Furnaces, boilers, or other types of heating equip- 
ment designed to burn a fuel other than gas shall not be 
converted to burn gas until such equipment has been 
approved for conversion by the inspector. 

(12) No water heater shall be installed in a bathroom. 

(13) Where the approval requirements of an appliance 
are such that a gas appliance pressure regulator is required, 


_an approved regulator shall be used. In any case where a 


safety type regulator is not used, a breather pipe of not 
less than 1 in. in size shall be installed from the dia- 
phragm case of the regulator to the outside of the building, 
or into the combustion chamber of the appliance and ad- 
jacent to a constantly burning pilot, or into the appliance 
vent beyond the draft diverter. The breather pipe shall be 
securely supported and provided with a means of pre- 
venting water. dirt. or insects from entering the pipe. 


A. Floor Furnace Installation 

(1) The installation of floor furnaces shall be made in 
accordance with the provisions of this ordinance. 

(2) No furnace shall be installed in the floor of any 
aisle or passageway of any auditorium, public hall, or 
public assembly room. . 

(3) The floor around the furnace shall be braced an 
headed with a framework of material not lighter than the 
joists. The inside dimensions of the framework shall be 
approximately 1% in. longer and wider than the furnace 
to be installed. 

(4) All floor furnaces, including those having single or 
dual wall register outlets, shall be installed as approved 
without alterations. extensions, or changes of any kind in 
the furnace. 

(5) No automatic pilot shut-off shall be installed on a 
floor furnace that has not been approved for such equip- 
ment. 

(6) All floor furnaces shall be equipped with an ap- 
proved pressure regulator. 

(7) The bottom of the floor furnace shall have at least a 
6-in. clearance from the ground. When that clearance is 
not present, the ground below and to the sides shall be 
excavated to form a “basinlike” pit under the furnace so 
that there is a 6-in. clearance beneath the furnace, and a 
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6-in. clearance on all sides except the control side, which 
shall have a 12-in. clearance. This facilitates any servicing 
that may be required, and allows ample air for proper com- 
bustion. 

(8) Whenever the excavation exceeds 12 in., or water 
seepage is apparent under the house, a watertight pan or 
concreie pit shall be used. The pan shall be made of not 
less than 24-gauge galvanized iron or 16-0z. copper. The 
pan shall be suitably anchored in place, and the walls 
shall extend at least 4 in. above the ground level, with 6-in. 
clearance on all sides except the control side, which shall 
have 12-in. clearance. 

(9) Adequate provisions shall be made for easy access 
to the furnace under the house by means of an opening in 
the foundation wall. 


SEC. 18. VENTS 


(1) All vent pipes for floor furnaces and central heating 
furnaces must be of standard galvanized iron of not less 
than 26-gauge or approved Type “B” vents. 

(2) The joints of the galvanized vent pipe shall be 
secured together with metal screws, rivets. or approved 
clamps. 

(3) Every vent pipe or connection between the appliance 
and the chimney or flue shall not be smaller than the size 
indicated by the vent collar of the appliance, and in no 
case shall the internal area be less than 7 sq. in. (3-in. 
pipe). Vent pipes leading from heating appliances for 
fuel other than gas, when converted to gas fuel, may be 
reduced from original size on the basis of 1 sq. in. of area 
for every 7500 Btu delivered to the appliance burner. 

(4) Where the appliance has more than one vent con- 
nection, or where more than one appliance is connected to 
the same vent, the vent pipe shall equal the combined area 
of the vents for which it acts as a common carrier to the 
flue. All connections to the lateral run shall be made with 
“Y°’ connections. 

(5) All vents shall extend through roof as near ridge as 
practicable with laterals in the attic not less than 30° from 
the horizontal. 

(6) Height must be 2 ft. above the highest portion of any 
structure within 15 ft. of where the vent extends above 
the ridge. 

(7) The installation of a cap or other device on the 
outlet of an appliance vent, which in any way obstructs 
the free passage of the products of combustion to the out- 
side atmosphere, is prohibited. 

(8) Vent pipes passing through any closet or other en- 
closed space used for the storage of clothing, household 
goods, or other combustible materials shall be Type “B” 
vents or vitreous lined masonry chimney. 

(9) Maximum length of lateral vents shall not be more 
than 75% of vertical height of vent or chimney. 

(10) All lateral vent pipes shall be supported at every 
joint by perforated strap iron not less than 1/16-in. in 
thickness securely fastened to the floor joists. 

(11) Vent pipes shall not be closer than 2 in. to any 
combustible material, and in all cases where vent pipes 
are less than 4 in. from any combustible material, the same 
shall be protected with asbestos mill board of not less than 
14 -in. thickness. 

(12) Where Type “B” vents are used. it shall not be 
necessary to use the mill board as hereinbefore provided. 

(13) In underfloor areas, the minimum pitch upward of 
lateral runs of vents from the appliance must be at least 
1% in. per ft. 

(14) Floor furnaces shall be installed so that the con- 
nection from the draft diverter to the flue can be made 
without the use of more than two 45° elhows. The instal- 
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ORDINANCE 


lation of 90° elbows in lateral vent piping is prohibited. 

(15) Floor furnaces shall not be vented to a masonry or 
metal flue which has any side exposed to the weather. or 
to an unheated space for its entire length. 

(16) Connections of lateral vent pipes to transite or 
other Type “B” vents must be made with fittings designed 
by the vent manufacturers for this purpose. 

(17) The installation of dampers or stops in the vent 
pipe attached to any appliance equipped with a draft 
diverter is prohibited. 


SEC. 19. VENTILATION 


(1) Space heaters in public sleeping quarters for the 
use of transients (tourist camps, rooming houses, ete.) 
must be of the fully-vented type, i.e.. having an enclosed 
combustion chamber and equipped with draft diverter and 
vented according to standards set out under the rules 
provided in Sec. 18 of this ordinance. 

(2) No installer or individual shal] install or cause to 
be installed a ventilating fan in a residence, apartment. 
hotel, or commercial cooking establishment until the fol- 
lowing provision is complied with: there shall be a perma- 
nently opened ventilator or opening or series of openings 
at least equal in area to the total square inches in the 


exhaust opening of the fan or fans. 


(3) No gas fired equipment shall be installed in a base- 
ment, bathroom, or under buildings, or within any other 
enclosed space unless adequate provision has been made to 
admit to the space sufficient fresh air to support com- 
bustion. The minimum cross-sectional area of ventilation 
required shall be equal to 1 sq. in. for every 1000 Btu of 
the total input rating of all appliances installed or op- 
erating within the room or enclosure. 


SEC. 20. ADJUSTMENTS 


(1) Every gas appliance hereafter installed shall be 
properly adjusted by the person making the installation. 
and no such appliance, following the installation, shall be 
left connected to the gas piping unless every reasonable 
precaution has been employed to insure safe operation of 
the burners and proper combustion of the gas, due atten- 
tion being given to draft conditions and ventilation. 

(2) In no case shall an appliance be fired or adjusted 
to pass a greater amount of gas than the rated capacity. 


SEC. 21. UNAUTHORIZED DEVICES 


No person, firm, or corporation shall, without the ap- 
proval of the inspector, display, sell, barter, replace, offer 
for sale, lease, deal in, supply, rent, donate, connect, or 
install within the corporate limits of the City of Blank 
any device purporting to reduce gas consumption when 
such device is tended as an adjunct or addition to a gas 
appliance, or to be suspended above. or to enclose wholly 
or partially any burner of a gas appliance in such manner 
as to reduce the effectiveness of ignition of the gas issuing 
from the burner or impair combustion of said burner. 


SEC, 22. MAINTENANCE 


All gas piping, vents, vent connections, and appliances 
shall be maintained in good condition; provided, however, 
that no gas piping, vent, vent connection, fixture, or appli- 
ance not conforming to the requirements of this ordinance 
shall be used or maintained if the use or maintenance 
thereof would endanger life or property, and no gas appli- 
ance shall be operated, which, in the opinion of the 
inspector, is not provided with ample ventilation. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Home Service 


More than 30 authorities 
to present material at 
four-day Chicago workshop 


COMPREHENSIVE presentation 
of new developments and practical 
working information will be offered to 
gas utility personnel at 
AGA the four-day Home Serv- 
ice workship to be sponsored by the 
AGA Home Service Committee in Chi- 
cago Jan. 21-24. The program, under 
the direction of Committee Chairman 
Elizabeth J. Lynahan, home service 
director, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., Chicago, presents more than 
30 home service equipment, food, edu- 
cation, and sales authorities. 

Headquarters of the workshop will 
be at the Congress hotel, but two of 
the sessions will be held in the Home 
Service auditorium of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. Several means of 
presentations — skits, movies, demon- 
strations, round-table discussions, and 
addresses—will be utilized. 

The opening session, Wednesday. 
Jan. 21, will be keynoted by a discus- 
sion of “What's New in Meat Cookery” 
by Mrs. Beth Bailey McLean, Swift & 
Co., and Esther Latzke, Armour & Co.. 
both of Chicago. 


Other Speakers 


Among other scheduled speakers are 
Edwin L. Hall. managing director of 
the AGA laboratories; C. S. Stackpole, 
chairman of the AGA residential sec- 


During a New York session held by the AGA Technical section, 
members of the Managing committee held a dinner meeting. Chair- 
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tion: F. X. Mettenet, vice president, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co.: 
Gladys B. Price, Southern California 
Gas Co.: H. B. Kivlan and R. M. 
North, Ruud Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Lyna Meeker, The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., Toledo and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Schrock, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Columbus. 

Assisting Miss Lynahan on the pro- 
sram committee are Jessie McQueen. 
AGA; Eleanor Morrison, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids: 
Mrs. Mary Belle Burnett, The Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric Co.;: Helen Kirt- 
land, Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus. 
and Ardis Hubbs, Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co. 

Samples of home service literature. 
photographs, programs of classes, and 
other material will be on display in a 
special exhibit at the workshop. 


Technical Section 


Committee chairmen stage 
16 separate sessions to 
plan spring conferences 


More than 100 committee chairmen 
and members of the Technical section 
of the AGA formulated future plans 
for cooperative operating, engineering, 
and research programs on a national 
scale at a series of meetings held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
Nov. 17-19. Sixteen separate sessions 
were put on under the sponsorship of 
the section’s officers headed by Chair- 
man A. C. Cherry, Cincinnati Gas and 
Electric Co., and Vice Chairman S. J. 
Modzikowski, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., Chicago. 


High on the agenda was a discussion 


of the programs for the joint spring 
conferences of the section. These are 
the joint Distributor-Motor Vehicle 
conference which takes place April 
19-21 at the Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, and the joint Production and 
Chemical conference which will be held 
May 24, 25, and 26 at the Berkeley- 
Carteret hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Subcommittee Meetings 


A meeting of the Technical section's 
Executive Committee was held Mon- 
day. Nov. 17, preceding the- major 
operating committee sessions. Other 
meetings held Monday included the 
following subcommittees: 


Distribution Design and Development, 
Calvin A. Brown, Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp., chairman; Meters and Meter- 
ing, H. J. Sterk, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., Chicago. chairman; Car- 
bonization and Coke, Elliott Preston, Kop- 
pers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, chairman; Man- 
ufacture of High Btu Gases, J. P. Ste- 
phens, Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co., 
chairman; Use and Handling of LP-Gases, 
Charles L. Hulswit,. Rockland Gas Co., 
Inc., chairman; Water Gas, C. E. Uter- 
mohle, Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Co., Baltimore, chairman; and 
Use of Oxygen in Gas Manufacture, L. L. 
Newman, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C., chairman. 


Climax of the Tuesday sessions was 
a dinner meeting of the section’s Man- 
aging committee at which progress re- 
ports of the various committees were 
presented. Preceding this meeting were 
meetings of the following committees: 


Chemical, J. C. Sweeney. The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., chairman; Distribution, H. 
W. Nicolson, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co., Newark. chairman; Gas Produc- 
tion, C. C. Russell. Koppers Co., Ine., 
Kearney, chairman; and Motor Vehicle, 
M. C. Alves, Union Electric Co. of Mo., 
St. Louis, chairman. 
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man A. C. Cherry, Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co., presided. 
Sixteen subcomittee meetings were held during the conference. 
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PAR Successes 


Program reaches end of 
first three-year period 


OMPLETED in October to the 

accompaniment of overwhelming 
approval by the industry, the first 
three-year period of the AGA Promo- 
tion. Advertising, and Research pro- 
sram has seen more than one solid 
accomplishment. Its cooperative ac- 
tion has branched out on the develop- 
ment of many a project that has 
swelled these special activities of AGA 
to a volume unsurpassed by 63 other 
Association of Trade Associations 
members. 

Conceived on the inspiration of a 
recommendation of the Postwar Plan- 
ning committee in 1944, the program 
has gained most impetus from the ef- 
forts of Ernest R. Acker of Pough- 
keepsie, then president of the associa- 
tion. The most progressive minds in 
the industry were enlisted to guide its 
initial steps. 

Totaling up results of the PAR 
drive last month, association members 
pointed to the achievements of its Gen- 
eral Promotional Planning and Gen- 
eral Research Planning committees 
headed by Hugh H. Cuthrell, vice 
president, Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
and recently elected AGA vice presi- 
dent, and E. P. Noppel, general con- 
sultant, Ebasco Services Inc., New 
York, respectively. Top accomplish- 
ments of the PAR committees: 

The Gas Has Got It program based 
on the national Elmo Roper survey; 
the New Freedom Gas Kitchen pro- 
eram; the Commercial Cooking pro- 
gram; the Manual of Modern Gas 
Service; the production and distribu- 
tion of the color film, “Winning Seals 
of Approval.” and the creation of a 
full-fledged AGA publicity bureau. 

Tied in with the advertising and 
promotion phases of the PAR plan is 
a large-scale, long-range research pro- 
gram which has also made important 
contributions to the industry’s pro- 
eress. More than 62 separate and con- 
tinuing projects ranging through the 
entire field of gas production and dis- 
tribution to end use in new and im- 
proved appliances and heating pro- 
cesses are included in this program. 

Taking stock of the three-year pro- 
gress of the entire PAR program, a 
reviewing committee under the chair- 
manship of F. M. Banks, Southern 
California Gas Co., set up guide posts 
for future action and made general 
recommendations: 


]. Continue the program on a year-to-year 
basis, 
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2. Establish a committee for promotion, 
advertising, and research each year to 
determine upon the money required, 
and to raise and administer funds. 


3. Modify the internal organization for 
more effective cooperation. 


4. Provide additional support to the Insti- 
tute of Gas Technology. 


New Committees 


EVERAL new committees have been 

added to the organization of the 
Industrial and Commercial Gas section 
with advent of the 1947-48 associa- 
tion year, Chairman Leon Ourusoff has 
announced. More than one of the new 
groups are already functioning. 


Principal changes have been the ad- 
dition of the Industrial Processing 
committee and the chairmanship of C. 
H. Lekberg, Northern Indiana Public 
Service Co.. Hammond. It will cover 
the fields of textiles, ceramics, printing. 
food processing, drying and finishing. 

The Commercial Processing commit- 
tee, with E. J. Burke, The East Ohio 
Gas Co., Cleveland, as chairman. will 
have jurisdiction over other com- 
mercial activities that do not come 
under the food service field, such as 
large volume water heating and space 
heating. The Equipment Improvement 
committee, Roy E. Wright, chairman, 
NEGEA Service Corp., Cambridge. 
Mass.; is an expanded group from the 
previous subcommittee of the Food 
Service Equipment committeee. 

Other major committees officially 
recognized were the Metals and Food 
Service Equipment committees, which 
have already conducted regular meet- 
ings. 

Additional distribution of informa- 
tion letters was the major topic of dis- 
cussion at the first Metals committee 
meeting of the association year held 
during the Metal Show week in Chi- 
cago. A report of last year’s activities 
revealed a “box score” of seven in- 
formation letters, one completed in- 
vestigation, four projects on which the 
majority of work is completed, and the 
initiation of one research project. Sub- 
jects suggested for new information 
letters were on hot forming, blow forg- 
ing. and sintering, according to Carl 
Wierum, chairman. 

The Food Service Equipment pol- 
icy. as drawn up at the first full meet- 
ing of the group in New York and as 
outlined by Chairman Walter S. Ander- 
son, is as follows: 


1. To continue the development of a 
vigorous, broad gauge sales promotion pro- 
gram begun by earlier committees. 

2. To review the material developed by 
former committees and to bring comple- 
tion to unfinished projects. 

3. To develop new subcommittee assign- 
ments as new trends indicate. 


4. To work toward more complete under- 
standing and cooperation among dealers, 
utilities and manufacturers. 


An important project for one of the 
subcommittees will be the development 
of the best method for securing the 
widest distribution of the new manual. 
“The Commercial Gas Kitchen.” 

In addition to major committees. 
Sales Training, Programs and Paper 
committees, and a Commiitee on Dis- 
plays at National Expositions were 
created. 


Employee Relations 


Current personnel problems and new 
training and hiring techniques were 
given a thorough airing by nearly 100 
personnel executives from 20 states 
who attended the AGA Employee Re- 
lations conference held at the Adolphus 
hotel. Dallas, Nov. 19-20. 

After introductory remarks by Wil- 
lard G. Wiegel, personnel director. 
Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, and Kurwin 
R. Boyes, AGA secretary, delegates 
were welcomed by C. H. Zachry, presi- 
dent. Southern Union Gas Co. A dis- 
cussion of utility operations under the 
Taft-Hartley law, led by Benjamin 
Werne. counsellor of law and lecturer 
at New York university graduate school 
of business administration, led off the 
consideration of personnel problems. 

A forum on “Finding Out What 
Your Workers Think.” guided by 
Joseph C. Bevis, vice president, Opinion 
Research Corp., initiated the afternoon 
meeting. Bevis outlined various effec- 
tive methods of making employee 
surveys. 

Speakers and discussion leaders who 
followed Bevis on the program were 
William H. Lough, president. Trade- 
ways, Inc., New York; Marshall New- 
comb, general attorney, Lone Star 
Gas Co., Dallas; Fred R. Rauch, vice 
president and director of public rela- 
tions, Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co.: 
C. E. Jurgensen, personnel director. 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co.. and How- 
ard A. Marple, assistant director of 
advertising. Monsanto Chemical Co.., 
St. Louis. 


Cooking Equipment Display 


Most of the 125,000 persons that 
visited the National Hotel exposition 
at Grand Central Palace. New York. 
passed through the combined com- 
mercial cooking exhibit sponsored by 
the AGA. More than 4000 sq. ft. of 
cooking equipment display by 16 co- 
operating manufacturers was crowded 
by visitors from Nov. 10-14. 

The gas equipment manufacturers 
were accepting orders for appliances. 
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It was the first time in recent years 
that they were able to promise from 
immediate to reasonable delivery dates. 

Companies who cooperated in the 
combined exhibit were the American 
Stove Co., Anetsberger Bros. Inc., The 
G. S. Blodgett Co. Inc., The Cleveland 
Range Co., Detroit-Michigan Stove 
Co., Duke Mfg. Co., Groen Mfg. Co.., 
Hart Mfg. Co., Lyons-Alpha Products 
Co. Inc., MagiKitchen Equipment 
Corp., J. C. Pitman and Sons Sales 
Corp., Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Co., Savory Equipment Inc., Speciali- 
ties Appliance Corp., Standard Gas 
Equipment Corp. and Stephen Norton 
Engineering Co. 


AGA Notes 


Standards Revisions. Interested com- 
mittees considered five sets of proposed 
revisions to the American Standards 
requirements and_ accessories last 
month. The revisions were published 
by the AGA Testing laboratories. 
Seven technical reports on various re- 
quirements investigations were also 
completed and distributed for com- 
ment and criticism by the committees. 

Revised requirements before the in- 
dustry for comment cover domestic 
gas ranges, hot plates and laundry 
stoves, gas appliance pressure regu- 
lators, automatic main gas-control 
valves, and low water cut-off devices. 
Completed reports deal with operation 
of ranges, space heaters and water 
heaters on high heating value butane- 
air gases; effects of attaching duct 
work to unit heaters; temperature of 
unit heater elements; proposed simpli- 
fication of efficiency tests for warm air 
furnaces, and technical improvements 
in the method of test for operation of 
space heaters under the conditions of 
a diminished oxygen supply. 


Power Burner Research. A literature 
survey on application of power burn- 
ers to contemporary types of gas food 
equipment has been completed under 
the guidance of the AGA Committee 
on Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Research. It presents a discussion of 
advantages and disadvantages which 
may be expected on the basis of pres- 
ent experience, as well as analysis of 
the direction to be taken in future 
research on the subject. Published as 
Research Report No. 1090, the study 
is being followed by laboratory work 
with a heavy duty solid top range. 


Experimental work under way is 
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directed along the lines of supplying 
all air combustion by power—as 100“c 
primary air—even though a power sys- 
tem requiring some secondary aeration 
might afford some advantages over 
present design. 


Hotter Restaurant Water. In addition 
to reaffirming their policy of continu- 
ing cooperation, a joint AGA, GAMA, 
and Food Service Equipment Industry 
Inc. committee which met during the 
week of the National Hotel exposition 
pledged all possible assistance to the 
National Sanitation foundation. The 
foundation is doing work in standard- 
izing requirements in hot water—in 
temperatures and quantities necessary 
lo provide satisfactory restaurant seni- 
tation. 


Gas Industry Statistics. The first edi- 
tion of the annual statistical yearbook. 
Gas Facts, which has been delivered 
to the association’s mailing list, is re- 
viewed in the report of the committee 
on development and use of gas indus- 
try statistics, chairmanned by Rob- 
ert E. Ginna, Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp. Suggested definitions of a 
gas customer and of classifications of 
gas service are included in the ap- 
pendix of the report. 


OTHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Santa Cruz Meeting 


Beautiful Santa Cruz on the Cali- 
fornia coast will be the scene of the 
55th annual convention of the Pacific 
PCG A Coast Gas Association, 

President Bert Sutton 
has announced. Dates selected are 
Sept. 14, 15, and 16, 1948. 

No other general meetings are 
planned for the year, but a full sched- 
ule of sectional meetings is being com- 
posed. First meeting of the new as- 
sociation year was the Accounting 
Section’s conference on “Payrolls.” 
held Dec. 10-11 in San Diego, Calif.. 
under sponsorship of A. R. Cox, San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co. 

Heaviest months on the calendar are 
February and March, with five sessions 
planned for each. The schedule fol- 
lows: 

Commercial Cooking Council, Los Angeles, 
Jan. 21. J. P. Bussey, sponsor. 

Building Design and Maintenance, Bakers- 
field, Calif., Feb. 11-12. J. T. Cortelyou, 
sponsor. 

Customers Accounting, Los Angeles, Feb. 
18-19. R. F. Ogburn, sponsor. 

Range and Refrigerator Council, Los An- 
geles, Feb. 25. J. L. Hall, sponsor. 

Heating Council, Los Angeles, Feb. 26. 
A. C. Miller, sponsor. 


Water Heater Council, Los Angeles, Feb. 
26. C. H. Potter, sponsor. 

Accident Prevention, Santa Barbara, March 
3-4. G. B. Reece, sponsor. 

General Accounting, Santa Cruz. March 
24-25. C. H. McNulty, sponsor. 

Home Service, San Francisco, March 24- 
25. Thelma Fahrenkrog, sponsor. 

Automotive, Fresno, Calif., March 30-April 
1. W. K. Stevenson, sponsor. 


Customers Service, Fresno, March 30-April 
1. R. A. Hansen, sponsor. 

Distribution, San Diego, April 14-15. C. 
W. Capwell, sponsor. 

Transmission, Monterey, Calif., May 5-6. 
A. L. Hill, sponsor. 

Customer Relations, San Francisco. May 
26-27. F. U. Naylor, sponsor. 


Space Heating Exam 


A specific examination in the craft 
of warm air heating, air conditioning, 
and ventilating was drafted at a meet- 
ing of the Institute of Gas Heating In- 
dustries of Southern California held in 
Beverly Hills on Thursday, Nov. 20. 
Eugene E. Zeiss, registrar of the Con- 
tractors’ State License Board. recom- 
mended that such an examination, to 
be given applicants for a California 
State Contractors’ license in this field, 
be prepared by the institute and sub- 
mitted to the state board. 

Upon the speaker’s recommendation, 
President C. A. Gabriel appointed a 
committee to draft the examination. 

Early days in the heating business 
in Southern California were recalled 
by the other two speakers of the eve- 
ning, E. L. Payne and John Andrews. 
The former is president of the Payne 
Furnace Co., and Andrews was the 
first president of the institute when it 
was formed in 1940. 

Another development at the session 
was the announcement of the formation 
of a Heating Code Advisory commit- 
tee. A. B. Banowsky, chairman, re- 
vealed that the purpose of the new or- 
ganization is to study and recommend 
changes to the Los Angeles city heating 
code and to act as liaison between the 
industry and the city’s building and 
safety department on changes. 


API Organizes for Radio 


The formation of a new Central 
Committee on Radio Facilities with the 
API division of transportation was ac- 
companied by an announcement by 
William R. Boyd, president of the API, 
forecasting the widespread use of radio 
in practically every phase of petroleum 
operation. 

The FCC, Boyd said, has listened 
sympathetically to the request of the 
industry for the creation of a radio 
service governing radio stations used in 
petroleum industry production under 
the pending Industrial Radio Service. 
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“ dmerca’s Finest Gas Range i 


A COMPLETE LINE of 
these glistening new beauties. 


Resplendent in appearance. 
Embodying all of those time- 


saving, effort-saving, miracle- 


producing features that 
.) housewives want. Many of 
| them, you know, are exclus- 
ive with ROPER — features 


that only you can offer. 
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Hs hMutomatic 
GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION » ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


offices and warehouses in principal distribution centers 
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REGULATION 


Load Factor 


FPC discounts need for 
high percentage: would 
halt interruptible sales 


NTERRUPTIBLE service to indus- 

trial customers is not necessary to 
assure reasonable returns on the high- 
investment costs involved in building 
a long-distance pipe line, emphatically 
states the Federal Power Commission 
in an additional section of its staff re- 


port on Docket G-580 (Natural Gas 


Investigation) recently released. 


Under the title, “Problems of Long- 
Distance Transportation of Natural 
Gas,” the 128-page volume unfolds a 


brief consisting of these arguments: 


1. The effect of system annual load fac- 
tor upon the cost per Mcf of delivered gas, 
although pronounced in the lower ranges 
of load factors up to 60% becomes pro- 
gressively less when high load factors 
approaching 100% obtain. 

2. The diameter of high-pressure pipe 
lines is a more important economic element 
affecting transportation factor than is the 
load factor. Load factor is likewise rela- 
tively more important in small-diameter 
lines than it is in large-diameter lines. 

3. Price and dependability of service are 
important considerations in determining 
cost of operating long-distance gas lines. 

4. Where there are markets for firm in- 
dustrial gas service at commensurate prices, 
a pipe line or distributing company may 
actually be better off financially and other- 
wise by concentrating on their selective 
development, even though the resultant 
load factor may be 60 to 70% rather than 
the 90% possible under a system in which 
interruptible sales are made. 


The report was sent to interested 
parties for comment last month. 


Conclusions arrived at by the com- 
mission were based upon a mass of 
material gathered during the course of 
the lengthy G-580 hearings. As to cost 
figures, the commission used charts 
prepared by eight leading transmission 
companies to show taper in unit costs 
as load factor approaches 100%. This 
tapering effect, the commission says, is 
most evident in those cases where the 
net investment per unit of transporta- 
tion cost is relatively low and where 
the cost of gas to be transported is 
relatively high. 

That price and dependability of serv- 
ice are important economic considera- 
tions is fortified by the argument that 
since interruptible service, being “in- 
ferior,” depresses the price of such gas, 
and interruptible rates must therefore 
be lower than firm rates, an already 
well-known fact in the gas industry. 


The commission advocated: 


1. “A general shift” from interruptible 
to firm industrial setvice to make possible 
the realization of the full usefulness and 
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premium value of gas. “The opportunities 
for building such desirable year-round in- 
dustrial loads seem to be almost un- 
limited.” 

2. Upgrading of industrial markets “to 
compensate for rapidly mounting demands 
for seasonal space-heating and to assure 
that the expanding requirements of do- 
mestic customers can be supplied at 
reasonable rates. In this way, and with 
appropriate efforts also to develop summer 
air conditioning with gas, as well as serv- 
ice to seasonal industries which operate 
exclusively or predominantly in the sum- 
mer or off-peak months,” even without the 
benefit of terminal storage, 60% to 70% 
should be possible. 


Expansion of standby and terminal 
storage was strongly advocated. 


Curtailment 


Permanent schedule for 
Panhandle sales set 


Curtailed service by Panhandle East- 
ern Pipe Line Co., which has been 
subjected to a series of temporary 
emergency orders promulgated by the 
Federal Power Commission since the 
end of summer, is now established for 
the remainder of the high-demand 
season. The FPC announced last 
month that it had set up a schedule 


of deliveries out of Panhandle’s vol- 
umes which will continue in effect 
until June 1, 1948. (The commission 
did, however, reserve the right to alter 
it as necessary. ) 

Under the plan, four steps of curtail- 
ment are established for periods in 
which demands exceed capacity, as 
follows: 


l. Fixes the maximum volume Pan- 
handle may deliver to interruptible cus- 
tomers and which a purchasing utility may 
take from Panhandle for supply to inter- 
ruptible customers at 50% of normal daily 
winter interruptible requirements. 

2. Reduces these deliveries to 10% of 
normal. 

3. Retains 10% maximum for interrupti- 
ble customers; reduces deliveries for firm 
industrial loads of utility purchasers to 
specific volumes representing about 50% 
of normal peak day requirements, and de- 
liveries to customers who receive a portion 
of their gas from Panhandle to specific 
amounts reflecting one-half of the full 
curtailment provided in Step 4. 

4. Full curtailment, with deliveries to 
distributors not to exceed stated volumes, 
such volumes providing for about 10% of 
firm industrial requirements over provision 
for general and space heating service. 


To assure that deliveries are limited 
as required by the order, utilities re- 
ceiving volumes are required to report 
daily to Panhandle the previous day’s 
receipts, and where such receipts ex- 
ceed the quota, Panhandle is required 
to take certain steps to curtail deliveries 
further in order to compensate. 

Circumstances which necessitated 
the curtailment order were: 


Snow and ice won’t inconveni- 
ence customers of The Greenwich 
- (Conn.) Gas Co. this winter. These 
lengths of 114-in. wrought iron pipe 
are buried in the firm’s front side- 
walk, 60 ft. long by 14 ft. wide. A 
mixture of hot water and glycol is 


Utility Uses Snow-Melting Device 


forced through the pipes to warm 
the sidewalk and melt snowflakes as 
they fall. Minimum temperature of 
33° is maintained by a thermostat 
bulb in the sidewalk. The cement 
walk is pitched slightly toward the 
street to facilitate drainage. 
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1. Estimated peak day demands of custom- 
ers depending in whole or in part on Pan- 
handle will reach 586 MMcf at 0°F mean 
temperature. Of this, 507 MMcf is firm 
and 79 MMcf interruptible. 

2. Last year firm requirements were 483 


MMcf. 
3. Panhandle deliveries for this winter are 


estimated at 444 MMcf. 


Utilities affected by the order num- 
bered 56 in seven states. 


States’ Jurisdiction 


The right of states to regulate sales 
of natural gas made by interstate pipe 
line direct to industrial consumers has 
been upheld by the Supreme Court. In 
an eight to nothing decision, with 
Justice Murphy abstaining, the Court 
recently denied an appeal by the Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co. against 
‘regulation by the Indiana public serv- 
ice commission. 

The Court held that although the 
pipe line company operated in inter- 
state commerce, Congress had clearly 
intended in the Natural Gas Act to 
leave to-the states the regulation of all 
natural gas sales other than those in- 
tended for resale. 

The case arose from an order to 
Panhandle by the Indiana commission 
to file tariff rules and various reports 
as preliminary steps to commission 
regulation of rates and services. Pan- 
handle, which served Anchor-Hocking 
Glass Corp. and Du Pont, refused on 
the grounds that it was in interstate 
commerce and so not subject to the 
state commission rulings. 

“The line of the Natural Gas Act,” 
Justice Rutledge said in delivering the 
opinion of the court, “was clear and 
complete. It cut sharply and cleanly 
between sales for resale and direct 
sales for consumptive purposes.” 

According to Justice Rutledge, the 
only protection other than state that 
industrial consumers have against un- 
regulated rates and service is the com- 
petition of other fuels. A decision in 
favor of Panhandle would have crip- 
pled the state’s regulatory system and 
would have seriously handicapped the 
commission in protecting all classes of 
users. 


FPC Exempts Seller 


Sinclair Prairie Oil Co., Tulsa, will 
not be construed to be a “natural gas 
company subject to federal jurisdic- 
tion upon execution and performance 
of proposed gas sale and purchase con- 
tracts with Colorado Interstate Gas Co., 
according to a finding made public re- 
cently by the FPC. 

In a petition for status determina- 
tion, Sinclair Prairie stated that it is 
negotiating with Colorado Interstate 
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for sale of all of the natural gas pro- 
duced by Sinclair Prairie from dedi- 
cated oil and gas leases owned wholly 
by it, or owned by it in partnership 
with unafhliated third parties, in the 
Hugoton gas field in Kansas. If formal 
written contracts result from these ne- 
sotiations, the natural gas produced in 
the Hugoton field would be sold to 
Colorado Interstate at the well-mouth, 
and such sales would not include any 
gas purchased from others, Sinclair 
Prairie added. 

Evidence available to the commission 
indicated that the price which would 
be received by Sinclair Prairie for the 
gas sold under the contract is the same 
which Colorado Interstate will pay to 
its other suppliers in the same gas 
field. That price is ‘also substantially 
in line with others to be paid in a 
number of recent contracts under 
which pipe line companies purchase 
gas produced in the Hugoton field. 


Shutdown Battle 


At the close of last month’s wrangling 
over the flaring of gas in Texas fields, 
the Texas Railroad commission and the 
Shell Oil Co. could both claim partial 
victories. The commission won a state 
Supreme Court test of its legal right 
to issue shutdown orders to fields flar- 
ing gas. But the court had also granted 
the Shell Oil Co. a temporary injunc- 
tion forbidding enforcement of the 
commission’s order. 

The next move for the state was to 
have the temporary injunction set 
aside. It considers the flaring of 
natural gas wasteful, while Shell’s 
point of view is that the shutdown 
would also be costly. 

In the hearing on the temporary in- 
junction, Shell offered evidence in sup- 
port of its claim that shortage of ma- 
terial makes it impossible immediately 
to build the extensive plants necessary 
for utilization of casinghead gas. 

The opinion in favor of the commis- 
sion was handed down by Associate 
Justice Gordon Simpson. In reversing 
a previous ruling by the 126th District 
Court of Travis county he ruled the 
commission has authority to close down 
the big Seeligson field in Jim Wells 
county. 

Shell Oil Co., contending enforce- 
ment of the order would compel it to 
halt operations, had challenged legality 
of the order in district court and won 
temporary injunction. The state ap- 
pealed directly to the Supreme Court. 


Pittsburgh Group | 


Three companies propose 
to install additional 
transmission facilities 


p HREE members of the Pittsburgh 
group of the Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp. have filed a joint application 
with the FPC seeking authorization to 
construct and to operate natural gas 
transmission facilities to enable them 
to provide more adequate service to 
existing customers. Total net cost of 
the facilities proposed by the three 
concerns—the Home Gas Co., the 
Manufacturers Light and Heat Co., 
and Cumberland and Allegheny Gas 
Co.—has been estimated at $2,690,164. 

Home Gas Co. would undertake the 
largest share of the developments at 
an estimated cost of $1,850,155. Pro- 
posed enterprises: 


1. Installation of measuring and regulating 
stations in Deer Park Town, New York. 
2. Construction of 26.4 miles of 12-in. 
transmission line between Hancock and 
Cochecton, N. Y., to transport gas from 
Port Jervis to the Dundee storage field and 
to Binghamton, N. Y., beginning with the 
winter of 1948-49.. 

3. Construction of 25 miles of 10-in. line 
between Horseheads and the Dundee 
storage field to provide sufficient line ca- 
pacity to and from Dundee field. 


4. Installation of additional 1000 hp, a 
measuring station, and a dehydration plant 
at the Dundee compressor station. 


Facilities proposed by Manufactur- 
ers Light and Heat at an estimated cost 


of $709,740: 


1. An aggregate of about 714 miles of 14- 
in. line to the various points of connection 
with the main pipe line of Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. 


2. Installation of a 1000-hp compressor sta- 
tion in Chester county, Pa., to enable de- 
livery of Texas Eastern gas to be made at 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 

3. Installation of an additional 375-hp unit 
at the Waynesburg compressor station and 
a measuring station and a regulator station 
in Chester county. 


4. Retirement and sale of an 825-hp com- 
pressor unit at Rosbys Rock station and at 
the Beallsville station since waning gas 
production in this area no longer requires 
the service of these compressors. 


Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Co. 
would spend $130,269 to install 7 


miles of 6-in. gas line. 


Gas For Peoples 


New York State Natural Gas Corp. 
has applied to the FPC for authoriza- 
tion to install and to acquire connec- 
tions for the delivery of gas on a pro- 
visional basis to the People’s Natural 
Gas Co. of Pennsylvania. 
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Under the contract, New York State 
Natural would deliver the gas in quan- 
tities requested by Peoples, but not in 
greater quantities than are available 
in excess of the supply which New 
York Natural needs to meet obliga- 
tions under all firm contracts with its 
customers. 

Provisions are made in the contract 
for delivery at a point near Peoples’ 
McKeesport compressor station*in AI- 
legheny county and at a point near its 
Pew station in Clarion county, both in 
Pennsylvania. An effort is being made 
to get an emergency certificate to en- 
able New York Natural to make de- 
liveries during this winter. 

In addition to installing the con- 
nections, New York State Natural 
would provide regulating and measur- 
ing stations at each of the delivery 
points. Cost of the entire project has 
been estimated at $20,250. Time re- 
quired for construction would be about 
10 days, the company stated. 


Mississippi Plan Okayed 


Final authorization to construct fa- 
cilities consisting of additional loop 
lines and compressor units has been 
granted to the Mississippi River Fuel 
Corp. by the FPC. 

Under this order, the company is 
authorized to construct an aggregate 
of 199 miles of 22-in. pipe line, 20 
miles of 10-in. pipe line in six-line 
manifolds at stream crossings, and 2.3 
miles of 12-in. pipe line in four-line 
manifolds at stream crossings, together 
with 11,000 additional horsepower of 
compressor units. 

Loop lines would connect existing 
and authorized sections of pipe line 
along and parallel to the company’s 
main 22-inch line, resulting in two 
separate main lines. The additional 
facilities would increase the company’s 
authorized daily sales capacity of 183 
MMcf of gas by 83 MMcf. Cost has 
been estimated at $13,654,140. 

The company was also authorized to 
transport and deliver natural gas on 
an interruptible basis to lime, cement, 
and oil companies, as well as to the 
Illinois and Union Electric Power 
companies. 


California Deal 


Natural gas for Imperial valley, 
Calif., is in prospect through a deal 
now pending between Coast Counties 
Gas & Electric Co. and Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., Los Angeles. 

In an application filed with the 
California Public Utilities Commission, 
the two companies ask the commission’s 
approval of a purchase agreement 
whereby Southern California Gas 
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would acquire the gas properties now 
being operated by Coast Counties Gas 
& Electric in Imperial valley. The 
transaction involves a purchase price 
of approximately $800,000 for butane- 
air generating plants, mains and serv- 
ices and other properties in Brawley, 
El Centro, and Calexico. 

For the time being Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co. proposes to continue 
distribution of butane gas through the 
present systems. But as soon as pipe 
becomes more readily available, the 
company plans to apply to the FPC for 
authority to expend approximately $1 
million on a transmission line from the 
30-in. “Biggest Inch” to valley towns, 
making Texas natural gas available for 
distribution. The projected pipe line 
will be routed through Niland, Cali- 
patria, Imperial and Holtville, per- 
mitting gas to be served in those com- 
munities as well as the other cities in 
the valley now enjoying service. 


Hope Transmission Plans 


For authorization to construct fa- 
cilities which will enable it to receive 
a total of 200 MMcf per day from Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission Co. by the 
end of 1948, the Hope Natural Gas 
Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., has made 
application to the FPC. 

Hope Natural has applied for new 
means of receiving from Tennessee and 
transporting 35 MMcf more than the 
165 MMcf for which facilities are 
presently installed. Proposed are a 
3000-hp addition to its Cornwell com- 
pressor station, and about 26 miles of 
14-in. loop line to complete a 90-mile 
loop line from Cornwell to Hastings 
station. Cost has been estimated at 
$1,480,000. 


Rate Increases 


Rising costs reflected 
in new schedules 


Long sought-after rate increases were 
granted by regulatory bodies last 
month to more than one gas company 
feeling the pinch of rising operation 
costs. 

Among them was the Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co., whose applica- 
tion to FPC for supplementary rate 
schedules became effective Dec. 1. The 
supplemental schedules provide a sur- 
charge that will pass on the entire cost 


of gas from the Big Iiich lines of Texas 


Eastern Transmission Corp. to Pan- 
handle’s customers at a rate of ap- 
proximately 25.9 cents per Mcf. 

The commission has allocated up to 
20 MMcf of gas per day to Panhandle 
from the Inch lines this winter. Pan- 
handle will be able to handle 19 MMcf 
of this supply. 

Utilities blessed with rate increases 
were the Central New York Power 
Corp. and the Philadelphia Gas Works 
Co. while the Brooklyn Borough Gas 
Co. had petitioned the Public Service 
commission for rate increases that 
would raise its annual revenues by 
$400,000. 

Central New York Power customers 
have been paying as much as 14% 
more for their fuel since Dec. 1. The 
new rates were based on a 14% in- 
crease in fuel heat content approved 
Oct. 9 by the commission. 

The Philadelphia Gas commission 
approved petition of Philadelphia Gas 
Works to increase the gas rate in the 
city by 10%, effective Jan. 1, 1948. 
This will mean additional revenues of 
$3 million for next year. The increase, 
which the company claims is_ only 
temporary, may be disposed of when 
gas becomes available from the Inches. 

The Brooklyn Borough Gas Co., 
which serves 92,360 customers in the 
Coney Island, Bensonhurst and Flat- 
bush sections of Brooklyn, will have a 
net operating loss of $5000 for 1947, 
according to H. B. Sinelnick, chief ac- 
countant, if contemplated increases 
aren't granted. 


FPC Issues 1946 Statistics 


According to the recently issued edi- 
tion of “Statistics of Natural Gas Com- 
panies,” operating revenues of natural 
gas companies subject to FPC jurisdic- 
tion amounted to $615 million in 1946, 
compared with $585 million in 1945. 
Total number of customers served by 
the companies increased to 4,040,000 
from the 3,877,000 reported during 
1945. 

The publication is compiled from 
reports of natural gas companies to the 
FPC for the year 1946 and contains 
financial and operating information on 
114 gas companies. Copies are avail- 
able from the Division of Publications 
of the Federal Power Commission, 
1800 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., at $2 each. Refer to 
publication as FPC-S-56. 


Natural Gas Pipeline Stock Sold " 


It was revealed in Chicago Dec. 1 
that Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, has acquired 91,516 shares of 
the common stock of the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Co. of America out of a lot of 
214,214 shares sold by Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey. 
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—— 
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The report said PGL&C is now both 
a gas supplier (as an owner) and a 
customer of the pipe line company, 
which transports natural gas from 
Texas to the Chicago area. The deal 
increases the PGL&C interest in owner- 
ship of the pipe line company from 21 
to 27% of the 1.5 million common 
shares outstanding. 

Observers presume Standard of New 
Jersey disposed of its holdings in the 
pipe line company in order to concen- 
trate its investments in its own Empire 
Gas & Fuel Co. Other stockholders 
still retaining their holdings in Natural 
Gas Pipeline Co. include Columbia 
Carbon Co., Texas Co. and Southwest- 
ern Development Co. 


. MISCELLANY 
Koppers Accedes 


Koppers Co., Inc., will not stand in 
the way of distribution of natural gas 
in St. Paul, Minn., it announced last 
month. The reason: it has found a 
way in which it can keep its St. Paul 
coke plant in profitable operation. 

The company, which has been serv- 
ing manufactured gas to the city for 
30 years, has now withdrawn its peti- 
tion filed with the Federal District 
Court in St. Louis in which it sought 
a review of the Federal Power Com- 
mission order permitting distribution 
of natural gas in the city. St. Paul 
hopes to get natural gas in the spring. 

The solution to Koppers Co.’s prob- 
lem has been achieved through the 
negotiation of contracts with several 
companies for the production of 
foundry coke. The plan becomes pos- 
sible, according to Vice President M. 
T. Herreid, because of the extreme 
shortage of coke in the United States, 
occasioned by the high demand for 
steel and other products using coke in 
their manufacture. 

What gas is produced will be sold 
under contract to Northern States 
Power Co., Herreid said. 


Seattle, San Diego Honored 


For the second consecutive year the 
annual report of the Seattle Gas Co. 
has been judged best in the manufac- 
tured gas industry by the independent 
board of judges in the “Financial 
World” Annual Report Survey. 

The company has been awarded the 
bronze “Oscar of Industry” trophy in 
the above classification. In this indus- 
trial classification the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co. was runner-up while Hartford 
Gas Co. took third place. 

This year the Seattle Gas Co. tied 
with the San Diego Gas and Electric 
Co. for first place in the best of all 
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public utilities class and has_ been 
awarded the Silver “ Oscar.” North 
American Co. took second place and 
the Philadelphia Co. of Pittsburgh took 
third place. The Seattle Gas Co. also 
won the Silver “Oscar” for its 1945 
Report. 

_ These awards were made at the ban- 
quet held in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
on Oct. 10. 


Lincoln Award Winner 


For a paper describing the redesign- 
ing of a 20 MMcf gas holder to replace 
riveted construction with welded con- 
struction, Arthur C. Thompson of 
Koppers Co., Inc., won the fourth Con- 
tainers Classification award of the 
James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foun- 
dation, a part of the foundation’s 
$200,000 “Design-for-Progress” con- 
test. 

The paper describes how tool costs 
and engineering total overall costs were 
reduced 15% through reduction in 
weight, while strength and resistance 
to corrosion were increased. 


January 
AGA Home Service Workshop 
—Congress Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 
21-24. 
February 


Eighth International Heating & 
Venting Exposition— Grand Cen- 
99 Palace, New York, N. Y., Feb. 


Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation—New England Regional 


Meeting, Parker House, Boston, 
Feb. 4-5. 
March 

New England Gas Association 
Annual Business Conference — 
March 18-19. 

American Petroleum Institute 
Mid-Continent District Spring 
Meeting—Broadview Hotel, Wich- 


ita, Kan., March 24-26. 


Natural Gasoline Association of 
America Annual Convention—Texas 
Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas, March 
24-26. 


Southern Gas Association Annual 
Meeting—Galveston, March 24-26. 


Mid-West Regional Gas _ Sales 
Conference—Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, March 29-31. 


April 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers As- 
sociation Annual Meeting — Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, April 5-7. 


American Gas Association Sales 
Conference, Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Section—Windsor, Can- 
ada, April 7-9. 

Mid-West Gas Association An- 
nual Meeting—Place not selected, 
April 8-10. 

Joint AGA-EEI National Con- 
ference of Electric and Gas Utility 
Accountants—Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo., April 12-14. 


Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course—College of Engineer- 
ing, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla., April 13-15. 


CALENDAR 


National Restaurant Association 
eee, Ohio, April 14- 
17. 


Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia Annual Meeting — Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., 
April 15-17. , 

AGA Distribution- Motor Vehicle 
Conference—Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 19-21. 

Indiana Gas Association Conven- 


tion—French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.. April 22-23. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities Annual Convention—Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., April 28- 
30. 


May 


AGA Natural Gas Department 
Spring Meeting—Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas, May 4-5. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association An- 
nual Meeting—Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, Pa., May 18-20. 

New York-New Jersey Regional 
Gas Sales Conference—Westchester 
ed Club, Rye, N. Y., May 24- 
25. 


AGA Production and Chemical 
Conference — Berkeley-Carteret Ho- 
tel, Asbury Park, N. J., May 24-26. 


July 


Canadian Gas Association Annual 
Convention — Jasper Park Lodge, 
Alberta, July 1-3. 


September 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 55th 
Annual Convention— Santa Cruz, 
Calif., Sept. 14-16. 


October 
American Gas Association Annual 
Convention and GAMA Exhibit— 
Atlantic City, N. J., week of Oct. 4. 


National Safety Congress — Chi- 
cago, Ill., Oct. 18-22. 


November 


National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners — Sa- 
vannah, Ga., Nov. 15-18. 
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GAS ' Digests 


Lightweight Trencher Survey 
Of Equipment in Production 


Excerpt from report of AGA distribution committee. 


A survey has been made of light- 
weight trenching equipment that 
has been or is now in the process of 
being produced. 


The C. H. & E. Manufacturing Co. 
many years ago made and sold a ma- 
chine known as the Goldigger. Twelve 
machines were sold and two of them 
are still in operation. The specifica- 
tions and performance of these ma- 
chines are interesting and well worth 
considering in conjunction with our 
efforts to promote the production of 
a machine to meet the current de- 
mands. 


Length (without boom) 7 ft. 
Length (including boom) 13 ft.-6 in. 
Width (without conveyor) 30 in. 
Width (with conveyor) 48 in. 
Height 42 in. 
Approximate weight 3500 Ibs. 
Width trench 6 in 


Hydraulic lift & crowd 


Boom hoist 


The performance of this machine 
was not entirely satisfactory and it 
was not generally accepted by the in- 
dustry. The producers of the machine 
report it was too light for hard work 
and that they lost a considerable sum 
of money on the project. Some gas 
men have expressed the opinion that 
the machine was ten years ahead of the 
times. Owners of the two machines now 
in operation report their use to be 
limited to 2 ft. depth and that main- 
tenance is a problem. 

The Cleveland Trencher Co., 20100 
St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, has a small 


wheel trencher Model 85 with these 
specifications. | 
Overall width 54 in. 
Width inside to inside of crawlers 34 in. 
Overall length 18 ft. 2 in. 
Extreme height wheel raised 93 in. 
Extreme height wheel lowered 90 in. 
Clearance distance center of ditch 
to either side of machine 27 in. 
Weight (approximate) option No. 1 
8,000 Ibs. 
Effective bearing pressure opt. 
No. 1 7.4 Ibs. 
(Lbs. per Sq. In.) 
Digging width 9 in. to 12 in. 


Depth 0 in. to 3 ft. 6 in. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Div.. 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Findlay. 
Ohio, has a new ladder type machine 
Model 401 with these specifications. 
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Maximum cutting depth 4 ft.-0 in. 
Cutting width (optional) 6 in. to 10 in. 
Overall width 4 ft.-4 in. 
Heigh over upright 6 ft.-6% in. 
Length roading 12 ft.-6 in. 
Length digging 13 ft.-9 in. 
Weight 6800 lbs. 
Power unit—47 hp gasoline—45 hp diesel 
available. 


Digging speeds—8 steps—3.57 to 23.8 fpm 


The Parsons Co. of Newton, Iowa, 
is interested in building light-weight 
trenchers, but plans are not far enough 
advanced to give even brief specifica- 
tions. 

The Barber-Greene Co. is also in- 
terested in the production of a small 
light-weight machine but plans are not 
far enough developed to announce 
specifications. 

The Auburn Machine Works, Ince.. 
Auburn, Nebr., has constructed a ma- 
chine designed as an attachment for 
operation behind a jeep. This concern 
reports it sold 15 machines last sum- 
mer. The specifications are: 


Weight—attachments only 1100 lbs. 

Digging speed up to 300 fph. 

Trench width—6 in. 

Trench depth—up to 5 ft. 

Propelled either through wheels or by 
winch and cable. 


The Texas Playcraft Co., Hender- 
son, Texas, is working on a design of 
a light-weight trencher for the gas in- 
dustry. Their machine as now project- 
ed will be mounted on four tractor 
type wheels and tires. The design of 
this machine employs a different basic 
principle of digging than other ma- 
chines. Instead of the boom dragging 
behind the machine and digging the 
soil upward, this boom extends ahead 
of the machine and roots up the soil. 
These specifications are: 

36 in. 

7 in. 

1, 2, 4, & 6 fpm 
Road speed 10 or 12 mvh 
Overall width 4 ft. 

The Roehr Machine Shop, Sarasota, 
Fla., has produced an auger type dig- 
ging machine, designed to dig a ditch 
30 in. deep—12 in. wide at the bottom 
and 20 in. at top. The producer claims 
this machine will operate at 80 ft. per 
minute in light soils with correspond- 
ing fast speed in heavy soils. Appar- 
ently a lot of power is required for 


Maximum depth 
Width 
Digging speed 


this machine. The auger is powered 
by a Buick Century motor and the 
machine is towed by a tractor. 

The Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
in an effort to produce an inexpensive 
and practical machine in the minimum 
of time has elected to install a digging 
machine on a farm type tractor. The 
idea was to assemble a unit made of 
standard parts which are already in 
mass production. The boom and buck- 
et line was built up with parts from 
the Barber-Greene 64B service ditcher. 
The unique feature of this machine 
is the arrangement of advancing the 
boom. The boom is free to swing from 
the top. The advancing of the boom 
and the advancing of the tractor are 
not done simultaneously but on cy- 
cles. The digging cycle is started with 
the boom inclined at an angle to the 
rear. The boom is advanced by a hy- 
draulic hoist forward through the 
vertical and to an inclined angle to 
the front with the tractor stationary. 
The tractor is then advanced approx- 
imately 4 ft. and the digging cycle 
repeated. 

The overall specifications of this 
unit are: 

Weight —approximately 6500 Ibs. 

Digging speeds—Infinite depending on 
conditions 

Width of trench—9 in. to 12 in.—by ad- 
justing side cutting teeth 

Maximum depth—4 ft.-9 in. 

Road speed up to 15 mph 

J. H. COLLINS, Chairman 


New Orleans Public Service Inc. 


Future Outlook 
For Steel 
Tubular Goods 


Excerpts from paper presented before 29th annual 

convention of the AGA, Oct. 7, Cleveland. 

HILE we are dealing primarily 

with the present and prospective 
outlook for steel tubular goods for 
trunk gas lines and their attendant dis- 
tribution systems, it is necessary to 
make reference to both oil and gas 
lines, since they are very closely re- 
lated in production of pipe. 

No discussion of trunk pipe lines is 
complete without a comparison of this 
teanage to tubular goods as a whole. 
iverage total pipe production of all 
tubular products in the 10 prewar years 
of 1931-1940 was 2.7 million tons 
per year. For the four-year prewar 
period of 1937-40, an average of 3.7 


million tons was produced annually, 
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while in the last full war year of 1944, 
6.4 million tons were produced. 

The tonnages during the war pe- 
riod were high because large quan- 
tities of bomb body tubing, rocket 
tubing, and other materials were pro- 
duced for the war effort. In 1945, pro- 
duction was 6 million tons, due to the 
reduced production in the reconversion 
period from V-J Day (August) to the 
end of 1945. In 1946, production of 
9 million tons was quite high, consid- 
ering that operations were interrupted 
by the steel strike in January and 
February, the coal strike in April and 
May, plus other curtailments caused 
by shortages of scrap, coke, freight 
cars, natural gas, and fuel oil. 

Preliminary data for the first six 
months of 1947 indicate that approx- 
imately 3 million tons were produced, 
which, projected for the full year— 
barring further work stoppages and 
material shortages—would indicate an 
annual production of 6 million tons. 
There were critical shortages of nat- 
ural gas and fuel oil last winter, how- 
ever, and it appears the industry may 
experience such shortages again dur- 
ing the coming winter, with conse- 
quent curtailed steel production. 

Prior to the war, trunk lines repre- 
sented about 10% of the total tubular 
production. However, upon cessation 
of hostilities, industrial requirements 
for gas and oil skyrocketed demand 
for pipe transmission lines, with the 
result that pipe mills, within a few 
months’ time, booked orders for sev- 
eral years’ production. In the case of 
National Tube Co., firm orders entered 
in less than 18 months covered de- 
liveries extending over a five-year pe- 
riod. 

It must, of course, be recognized 
there is considerable additional trunk 
line tonnage in sizes smaller than 20 
in., as well as a substantial amount 
of distribution and gathering line 
tonnage. The total trunk line tonnage 
in all sizes has been estimated by var- 
ious people in the industry to repre- 
sent a demand as high as 1.5 million 
tons per year over the five-year period. 

The total trunk line tonnage for all 
sizes of pipe in the prewar, 1936-1940 
period has been estimated at 260,000 
tons per year, and while the steel in- 
dustry has produced and is producing 
substantially more trunk line tonnage 
than in the prewar period, it cannot 
be expected to satisfy the unusual de- 
mand in the immediate future. Another 
important factor in analyzing the de- 
mand is the complete change in thy 
nature of the requirements. In the 
1936-1940 era, trunk line pipe 20 in. 
and larger represented only about 
17% of the total demand. while today 
it has been estimated to be as high as 
72% of the total trunk line tonnage. 
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The prospect of securing additional 


line pipe is of utmost concern to the 


gas companies at present. If the de- 
mand for oil country goods or stand- 
ard pipe should drop, more pipe could 
be produced for gas _ transmission. 
Such drop in demand does not appear 
probable. If the demand for steel pro- 
ducts other than pipe should decline, 
there is a possibility it would release 
some semifinished steel that could be 
processed into pipe and tubing with 
industry’s present capacity. However, 
the additional tonnage would not be 
large. 


It appears that the tubular goods 
industry, as constituted at present, op- 
erating on a full-time basis and un- 
hampered by strikes or shortages, can 
produce some 6 million tons _ per 
year. Additional pipe mill capacity re- 
quires large capital investment, and in 
order to be utilized under present cir- 
cumstances, would necessitate addi- 
tional steel-making facilities. Such fa- 
cilities ordinarily could be justified 
only by a sustained, strong demand 
over a very long period, and would 
require approximately two or more 
years to complete. 


We are not familiar with the de- 
tailed plans of other producers of 
pipe and tubing. Most of the increased 
capacity that has been built or an- 
nounced, however, is for the produc- 
tion of trunk pipe lines. One company 
on the West Coast has installed equip- 
ment for the fabrication of large- 
diameter pipe from plate, and another 
similar mill has been announced for 
the Birmingham area. Significantly, 
these mills are dependent on new steel- 
making facilities built during the war, 
so production from these mills repre- 
sents a net addition to tubular pro- 
duction. 

W. F. McCONNER 


Vice President in Charge of Sales 
National Tube Co. 


Removal Of Organic 
Sulfur From Gas 


N considering the ultimate problem 

of the economical removal of organic 
sulfur from gas, it has been assumed 
from the beginning of the work that 
even though precise information on the 
constitution of particular gases was 
lacking, a substantial proportion of the 
sulfur of any gas in common use by 
utility companies would be represented 
by “thiophene” (or “thiophene” deriv- 
atives), carbon disulfide or carbon oxy- 
sulfide, or a combination of thése, and 
it has appeared probable that in many 
gases only a small proportion of the 
sulfur would be present in forms other 


than these. It has appeared therefore 
that any information which could be 
assembled pertinent to the removal of 
organic sulfur in these forms would be 
useful in the solution of the problem. 


Processes are, of course, and have 
been, available for at least a partial 
removal of organic sulfur. The gas 
may for example be brought in contact 
with catalytic materials at elevated tem- 
peratures to convert organic sulfur to 
hydrogen sulfide or sulfur dioxide, 
which may be removed by known 
means. A large amount of work has 
been done on such processes. Much of 
this has been on synthesis gas, but the 
treatment of coke-oven gas and water- 
gas has been practiced to a consider- 
able extent, especially abroad, but in 
at least one instance on a small scale 
in the United States.’ It is difficult, how- 
ever, by catalytic procedures to remove 
thiophene sulfur or similarly resistant 
types of sulfur. Moreover, the indi- 
cated costs have been high enough to 
discourage application to gas for gen- 
eral distribution. 

A substantial reduction in sulfur 
content may be effected by scrubbing 
the gas with oil at a sufficient oil-to- 
gas ratio, or by the use of adsorbents. 
In either case, however, there is a Si- 
multaneous removal of light oil constit- 
uents with a corresponding lowering 
of the heating value of the gas, and 
these procedures have been considered 
practicable only when a light oil by- 


product was acceptable. Absorption or © 


adsorption processes are also limited 
in general applicability in that carbon 
oxysulfide and other volatile sulfur 
compounds are_ substantially unaf- 
fected. 

While recognizing that the possibili- 
ties in the above procedures have not 
necessarily been exhausted, it has ap- 
peared that one of the most serious 
deficiencies in the available informa- 
tion, from the standpoint of the de- 
velopment of a process for organic 
sulfur removal, is in the field of chem- 
ical reactions, which might be adapt- 
able to practical use for the removal 


of organic sulfur. For this reason, the. 


study of such reactions has been a part 
of the committee’s research plans from 
the time of its organization. Active 
work was begun in this direction in 
1944. and has been carried on at the 
Institute of Gas Technology in parallel 
with the work on the development of 
analytical methods. The proportion of 
the available effort which has been 
devoted to this part of the work has 
gradually increased until in the past 
vear studies of this kind constituted 
the princinal activity in the organic 
sulfur study. 

The information which has appeared 
in the technical literature with regard 
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to reactions of interest in connection 
with organic sulfur removal has been 
largely of a qualitative character. In 
contrast, the object in the present work 
has been to obtain quantitative data so 
that it would be known, not merely 
that a certain compound will react with 
a particular sulfur compound to give 
a certain product, but also whether and 
to what extent the reaction could pro- 
ceed with the small concentration of 
organic sulfur commonly present in 
gas, and in the environment which 
would prevail in treating a particular 
gas. 


The first and most extensive work of 
this character has concerned the re- 
actions of carbon disulfide and carbon 
oxysulfide, and particularly the reac- 
tion of these compounds with amines. 
Various amines have been proposed 
for use in aqueous or non-aqueous so- 
lutions. The work to date in this proj- 
ect is pertinent only to procedures in 
which the amine is used in non-aqueous 
solutions. It is anticipated that this 
work will be reported in detail at some 
future time. 


’Menerey. American Gas Association proceedings, 
1931, page 108-2. 


DR. E. W. GUERNSEY 


Cons. Gas Electric Light & Power Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Protecting Public 
Goodwill Now 


Abstracted from paper presented at AGA conven- 
tion, Oct. 6-8, Cleveland. 


HAT can the gas utilities do dur- 

ing the present period of restric- 
tions on supply that will help to main- 
tain their public goodwill and to pro- 
tect their market potential? Let me 
suggest four things: 


1. Every individual gas company should 
present, in local advertising and news re- 
leases, the story of the reasons for its 
restrictions, and the steps it is taking to 
remove them in the shortest possible time. 
Tell the people your problem—that it’s a 
steel shortage, not a gas shortage. Tell 
the public,; which includes your dealers 
and gas appliance manufacturers, what and 
when and how you are going to do some- 
thing about it. 


2. If you can’t sell anything else, start 
on a campaign of upgrading existing 
equipment, to improve gas service through 
the replacement of obsolete, worn-out, and 
improperly designed gas heating systems. 
This applies to both the house heating and 
industrial fields. 


3. Hold the dealer cooperation you start- 
ed to develop after the war by continuing 
your contact and interest in dealer outlets. 
Nothing of permanent value can be gained 
by failing to cooperate with dealers who 
prefer to stay in the gas business. Just ask- 
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ing the dealer to forget about gas for a 
period of one to three years does not seem 
the right step to be taken if good public 
relations are considered necessary to the 
expansion and continuation of your busi- 
ness. 


Heating equipment dealers have turned 
to the sale of competitive fuel equipment. 
Many of them like it. They are making a 
profit by staying in business as brokers of 
equipment, without loyalty to or preference 
for any type of fuel or make of heating 
equipment. These salesmen may continue 
as brokers unless price tips the balance in 
favor of gas, or you work out and put into 
operation now an effective program to 
keep these dealers interested in the busi- 
ness of selling gas heating service. 


DIGESTS 


It is my prediction that unless such co- 
operation is given now, when an adequate 
supply of gas is available, the gas utilities 
will have to return to the merchandising of 
gas appliances, and particularly heating 
equipment, because it will take too long 
and prove too costly to try to recover lost 
ground and organize an effective sales 
force dependent on dealer cooperation. 


4. There is evidence of serious need for a 
change in the emphasis placed by regula- 
tory bodies on the importance of con- 
tinuous rate reductions, and a more realis- 
tic appraisal of the problems of sound ex- 
pansion to meet these demands for in- 
creased service. 

FRANK H. ADAMS 


President, Surface Combustion Corp. 
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Safety Briefs 
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REDUCING AND MEASURING STATIONS 


- Do not smoke or use matches or open flame within the enclosures of 


border stations or industrial stations. 


. Keep casual visitors, children or those without definite business 


around meter stations away during tests. Fatalities and serious burns 
have resulted from the careless striking of a match. 


. Caution new or inexperienced men about the danger in leaning on or 


against regulator levers, as a sudden opening of the regulator valve 
might deliver more pressure to the meter than the pop valve could 
handle, with a resulting explosion of the meter. 


. See that gate leading to pop valve is open before by-passing regulator 


to iron case meters. 


. During repairs, do not lay meter on regulator parts or tools on gate 


wheels, fittings or meter cases where they may be knocked off and 
result in foot injuries, or cause a spark which might result in 
explosion. 


. Always pipe or hose gas from the critical flow prover to the outside of 


meter building. Never exhaust the gas inside building no matter how 
well it is ventilated. If near street or industrial installation, place 
critical flow nozzle in vertical position. Check wind direction against 
the possibility of blowing discharged gas toward boilers or furnaces. 


. When repairing regulators inside meter buildings, keep all windows 


and doors open to prevent an accumulation of gas which might 


explode. 


. Use a tarpaulin to cover the portion of concrete or gravel floors upon 


which tools, accidentally dropped, might cause a spark. 


BEFORE ENTERING METER HOUSE FOR TEST— 


9. Be certain that conditions outside of the building will present no 


hazard while the test is being made. 


10. Be sure that the car or truck is not too near the meter house (or in- 


stallation) and that the motor is not left running. 


11. Be sure that all lighted cigarettes, cigars, pipes, and nearby fires are 


extinguished. 
From The Southern Natural Gas Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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PEOPLE 


L. W. Mueller 


LUCIEN W. MUELLER has been 
elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Mueller Co., Decatur, 
Ill. ALBERT G. WEBBER, JR., is 
the new president and treasurer, and 
J. W. SIMPSON is executive vice 
president. Mueller formerly was vice 
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A. G. Webber 


J. W. Simpson 


president in charge of administrative 
and sales engineering, Webber was 
general counsel for the firm, and 
Simpson has been vice president in 
charge of sales. All have been asso- 
ciated with the company for many 
years. 


J. L. CUMMINGS, former superintend- 
ent of the Eastern division, Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co., has been trans- 
ferred to Liberal, Kan., where he re- 
places J. L. MURPHY as superintendent 
of the pipe line division in the produc- 
tion and gathering department. Murphy 
is’ now superintendent of the Central 
division at Glenarm. B. H. LONG- 


SHORE, former Central division super- 
intendent, has been transferred to the 
Eastern division. 


HOWELL G. EVANS, vice president in 
charge of sales, Hamilton Manufactur- 
ing Co., Two Rivers, Wis., has been 
elected president of the Wisconsin State 
Chamber of Commerce. 


CLIP THIS AND MAIL TODAY 


IF YOU ARE NOT A 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 


In GAS each month you will find dozens of ideas that will help 
you know your business better and do your job better. Just one 
of these ideas coming to you om our pages can pay you many, 
many times the small cost of a subscription. 
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GAS ... 1709 WEST EIGHTH ST., 


LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 


Please enter my subscription to GAS for... 
1 YEAR $2.00 [7] 
[-] Check is enclosed [ ] Please bill me 
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POSITION 


STREET 


ZONE STATE 


GEORGE F. HUSSEY, JR. (retired vice 
admiral, USN) assumed duties as admin- 
istrative head of the American Stand- 
ards Association on Jan. 1. CYRIL AINS- 
WORTH, who has been in charge of 
ASA technical activities for a number 
of years, will serve with Hussey as di- 
rector of operations. DR. P. G. AGNEW, 
secretary and head of the ASA staff for 
the past 28 years, will remain at the 
service of the association as consultant. 


HAROLD A. NOBLE, for the past seven 
years superintendent of the electric pro- 
duction department, San Diego Gas & 
Electric Co., has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent. This is a new ad- 
ministrative post created to expedite 
the firm’s current expansion program. 
Noble will supervise the activities of 
six operating departments. CHARLES 
L. HATHAWAY, formerly assistant sup- 
erintendent of the electric production 
department, succeeds Noble as superin- 
tendent of that department. 


A. J. HORN has 
succeeded the late 
RALPH V. HIATT 
as sales promotion 
and advertising 
manager of Payne 
Furnace Co., Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 
Horn joined Payne 
in 1945 as director 
of research and 
later became man- 
ager of the com- 
pany’s Long Beach, 
Calif., retail branch. 


He was formerly A. J. Horn 
connected with 
Frigidaire Corp., General Electric, 


Westinghouse and Perfection Stove Co., 
Cleveland. Hiatt, Payneheat advertising 
manager for over 20 years, died suddenly 
last November, following a brief illness. 


GUY W. PLANK 
has been appointed 
district sales man- 
ager of the newly 
established Western 
sales district of the 
L. J. Mueller Fur- 
nace Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Plank was 
located at Mueller’s 
Pittsburgh and 
Baltimore offices 
from 1939 through 
1941. In December, 
1941, he entered the 
navy and served 
until March 1946. 
Upon returning to civilian life, he be- 
came associated with Drayer-Hanson, 
Inc., Los Angeles, as director of sales, 
before rejoining Mueller. Assisting Plank 
is W. E. SCHOURUP, who covers the 
southern part of California and who has 
been with Mueller for almost 25 years, 
and The Southwestern Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz., whose territory includes Arizona 
and southeastern California. 


G. W. Plank 


N. C. McGOWEN, president, United Gas 
Corp., has announced the promotion of 
six officials. M. A. ABERNATHY was 
elected to the board of directors of the 
corporation, succeeding GEORGE T. 
NAFF. Abernathy was elected vice 
president last May and is in charge of 
all transmission operations. The other 
five employees are connected with 
United Gas Pipe Line Co. A. D. 
GREENE, chief engineer of the pipe 
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- patting himself" on the back 


of 4 promotion idea to wor 


GAS and GAS SERVICE 
d at the same time 


Je “‘Well,”” chimed in his Home Service Girls, “‘if you 
really want to do a good-will-building job, take advantage 
of that great new promotion idea of Servel’s—-Homemaker’s 
Digest!’’ Yes, Mr. Bentley knew about the Digest, but had 
never done anything about it before. Now, all of a sudden, 
here was just what he needed to complete his program! 


a, 


4. Each full-color issue of Homemaker’s Digest condenses 
the outstanding articles of household interest from leading 
home and women’s magazines . . . written by top authorities 
on modern homemaking. Jncluded are articles that show and 
tell why gas service and gas appliances are the most practical 


for the modern home! 


Ceti asta aa a 


/ ...and here’s the 


latest issue, hot 


off the press! 
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For helpful suggestions on how 
to get the maximum benefit from 
the Homemaker’s Digest, consult 
your Servel representative. Or 
write to Servel, Inc., Evansville 
20, Indiana. 


EVANSVILLE 20, INDIANA 


line company for 17 years, was named 
vice president in charge of direct op- 
eration of the company. ED PARKES, 
in charge of gas gathering for 10 years, 
was named vice president and made 
head of a new gas supply department. 
D. R. PFLUG was promoted from as- 
sistant chief engineer to chief engineer, 
and D. D. DILLINGHAM, JR., was ad- 
vanced from assistant pipe line super- 
intendent to general pipe line superin- 
tendent to handle gathering and trans- 
mission line operations in Texas. L. C. 
POINDEXTER was promoted to general 
pipe line superintendent in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida. 


F. A. HOUGH, vice president, Southern 
Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, has an- 
nounced the following changes in the 
éngineering department: C. F. BRIS- 
COE, former construction engineer, has 


been appointed manager of engineering 
services. He will have charge of under- 
ground, building, and plant holder con- 
struction and maintenance; engineering 
and process design; functional design of 
buildings; drafting, and management of 
certain general shops and a pipe coat- 
ing plant. W. G. BARKS and E. E. 
COWMAN will handle functional design, 
construction and maintenance of build- 
ings in Briscoe’s department. H. A. 
SECOR, who has served on the Biggest 
Inch engineering staff, on Jan. 1 be- 
came supervisor of general repair shops, 
meter repair shop and pipe coating 
plant. 


W. C. MOSTELLER, former distri- 
bution engineer, as assistant to the vice 
president will handle operation of the 
company’s transmission and distribution 
facilities, budgets, training of meter and 
regulator technicians and division engi- 
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Dresser “‘Ready-Pack”’ Sleeve Style 80 


Save time ... save money ... save 
using this 
low-cost, two-purpose sleeve. The 
Dresser Ready-Pack is the quickest 
way to make a permanent repair; 
comes to you completely assembled, 
ready to use. And the built-in tap 
affords the safest and best way to 
make a service connection, (24” to 
4”). Its use minimizes stress on the 
main and protects the service. Sizes 


3” to 8” CIP. Write for descriptive 


stockroom space by 


Form 395. 


FOR LARGER SIZES 


Dresser Split Sleeve, Style 57C, 
encloses breaks, holes, splits 
in CIP up to 12” diam. 


DRESSER REPAIR SLEEVES 


ONE OF THE. DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


Dresser ne Sees Bradford, Pa. 
anufacturing Co., Ltd., 60 Front St., West, Toronto, Ont. 


In Canada: Dresser 
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¢ 1121 Rothwell St., Houston, Tex. 


neers, safety, and metering and pressure 
regulation. All changes except Secor’s 
transfer became effective Nov. 25. 


' J. FORTUNE AM- 
BERG was pro- 
moted to general 
sales manager for 
Houston Natural 
Gas Corp., effective 


Nov. 1. Amberg 
joined Houston 
Natural in Febru- 


ary, 1937, following 
his graduation 
from the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 
He was office man- 
ager at Corpus 
Christi when he re- 
ceived a commis- 
sion in the U. S. Naval Reserve in 1942. 
Following four years in the navy, he 
returned to the company as a member 
of its residential and commercial sales 
department. On Oct. 31, 1946, he was 
made head of that department. Also 
effective Nov. 1, E. N. HEARD suc- 
ceeded Amberg as residential and com- 
mercial sales manager in charge of the 
Houston division. Heard has been as- 
sociated with the firm since June, 1928. 


J. F. Amberg 


H. MELVIN CAR- 
NAHAN, assistant 
manager of the 
Pittsburgh sales of- 
fice of American 
Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp., 
was promoted to 
manager following 
the retirement of 
E. H. EGGLES- 
TON, who held the 
position in Ameri- 
can-Standard and 
its predecessor com- 
panies since 1910. 
Carnahan has been 
in the company’s sales department for 
the past 12 years. In December, 1935, 
he joined the Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Co. and was assigned to the 
Chicago office where he did promotion 
and sales work. In 1937 he was trans- 
ferred to the Baltimore office. After 
serving three years overseas with the 
medical administration corps, he re- 
turned to American-Standard’s Chicago 
office as assistant manager. In June, 


H. M. Carnahan 


| 1947, he was transferred to Pittsburgh 
| as assistant manager. 


JAMES T. SNEVELEY, assistant en- 
amel superintendent of the Florence 
Stove Co., Kankakee, IIl., for 14 years, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the enameling department of the Con- 
lon-Moore Corp., Moore Division, Joliet, 
Til. 


- OBITUARIES - 


HERBERT A. WAGNER, 80, former 
president of the Consolidated Gas & 
Electric Co. of Baltimore and board 
chairman of the utility until his retire- 
ment in 1943, died Dec. 5 of pneumonia. 


| Wagner was formerly president of the 


Maryland Academy of Sciences, a di- 
rector of the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Co.’s, the Edison Electric 
Institute, the Porcelain Enamel & Man- 
ufacturing Co., and the Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology. He organized the 
Wagner Electric Co. of St. Louis in 
1892. 
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Good news 


about gas heating gets around fast 


. 


@ It takes just one satisfied gas customer to start a gas company’s “new cus- 
tomer” list snowballing. The reason? People like to tell friends about things 
they enjoy—particularly anything that contributes to their health and comfort. 

It’s not surprising to find that so many of the people giving valuable word-of- 
mouth advertising about gas heating are owners of American-Standard Gas Fired 
Heating Equipment. Designed and styled for practically every type of instal- 
lation, this equipment is backed by research, engineering and production facili- 
ties that are second to none. It is smart in appearance . . . outstanding in per- 
formance. And it has quality construction that provides trouble-free service, 
year-in and year-out. | 

That’s why it will pay you to recommend American-Standard Gas Fired 
Heating Equipment to your customers. The chances are that those customers will 
turn out to be some of your best gas ‘“‘salesmen’’! American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


EMPIRE Gas Boiler. Has 
all the features essential 
to perfect performance 
and customer satisfac- 
tion, including patented 
pin type cast iron sec- 
tions—the most effective 
type of cast iron heat 
absorbing surface. Sec- 
tions are joined with 
gas-tight, metal-to-metal 
fit to assure maximum 
combustion efficiency. 


WYANDOTTE Winter Air 
Conditioner. Designed 
especially for utility 
rooms, small basements, 
or individual apartments. 
Copper bearing steel 
heating element resists 
corrosion and _ rust. 
Baffles in large radiator 
conduct gases through 
three passes, heating en- 
tire radiator completely 
before gases enter flue. 
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LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF MERIT—It identifies the world’s largest line of Heating and Plumbing Products for every use . . . including Boilers, Warm Air 
Furnaces, Winter Air Conditioners, for all fuels—Water Heaters—Radiators, Convectors, Enclosures—Gas and Oil Burners—Heating Accessories — 
Bathtubs, Water Closets, Lavatories, Kitchen Sinks, Laundry Trays, Brass Trim—and specialized products for Hospitals, Hotels, Schools, Ships and Railroads. 
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IRVIN W. PEFFLEY, American Stove 
Co. executive and leader in gas industry 
activities, died at his home in Florida 
on Nov. 30 at the age of 72. Prior to 
his retirement in 1940, Peffley was man- 
ager of American Stove’s export divi- 
sion and was for several years a vice 
president and member of the board of 
directors. It was largely through his 
efforts that his company entered the ex- 
port field in 1913. In 1935, Peffley helped 
to organize the Association of Gas Ap- 
pliance & Equipment Manufacturers. 


HENRY C. WEHNERT, 64, former chief 
engineer of The Laclede Gas Light Co., 
St. Louis, died Nov. 28 at his home in 
University City, Mo. He retired from 
Laclede in 1945 after 39 years of service. 


SALES SLANTS 


GAMA President Reports On '47 


During 1947, the gas utility and lique- 
fied petroleum gas distribution systems 
added more than 1 million homes, bring- 
ing to 24 million the number of homes 
served by the gas industry, according 
to John A. Robertshaw, GAMA presi- 
dent. 

Substantial progress was recorded for 
1947, but the manufacturers, whose Cca- 
pacity to produce, in most lines, is now 
double that of pre-war, are still faced 
with an unprecedented demand for gas 
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HILL, HUBBELL 


PIPE PROTECTION 


Because: The bare pipe is heated before being 
mechanically cleaned and accurately primed. 


Because: The properly primed pipe is again heated 
before being coated—and—wrapped to your stand- 
ard specification; insuring positive bond of coating 
to the steel pipe. 


Because: The coating material is heated in thermo- 
statically controlled and mechanically agitated kettles 
before being applied to the pipe, with the felt or 
glass mat being positively bonded to the coating. 


All HILL, HUBBELL coating—and—wrapping is done 
indoors under scientifically controlled conditions, as- 
suring quality work for your time induring and sound 


pipe line investments. 


appliances. Handicapped by both me- 
terial shortages and fuel distribution 
limitations, the manufacturers see no 
hope for the immediate future of op- 
erating on production schedules com- 
mensurate with consumer demand. 

For instance, of the more than 24 
million domestic gas ranges in use, it is 
estimated that some 50% are over 10 
years old and are eligible for replace- 
ment. Furthermore, residential construc- 
tion during the coming year, including 
a considerable volume of production de- 
voted to veterans’ housing programs, will 
make sizeable demands on all gas appli- 
ance manufacturers. However, shortages 
of sheet steel, especially enameling sheet, 
are preventing gas range manufacturers 
from filling distribution channels and 
meeting the consumer demand. The es- 
timated 1947 production of 2% million 
domestic gas ranges only equals that 
produced during the pre-war year of 
1941, and estimates of production for 
1948 indicate little prospect for an 
increase in production, due principally 
to this steel shortage. 

The production of automatic gas-fired 
water heaters will reach 1.8 million in 
1947, almost half a million more units 
than produced during 1946, when those 
manufacturers established a new “peak” 
year. The rapidly developing market for 
automatic dishwashers and washing ma- 
chines is creating an entirely new ap- 
preciation of automatic gas hot water 
service and has increased the demands 
for automatic gas storage water heaters. 


Steel Shortage Curtails Supply . 


While there is an unprecedented de- 
mand for the automatic heating service 
rendered by gas-fired heating units, the 
shortage of steel for much-needed gas 
main and transmission line extensions 
has curtailed the supplies of gas avail- 
able for that residential service. Conse- 
quently, production of most types of 
heating units during 1947 will be well 
below the 1946 level. Shipments of gas- 
fired boilers and floor furnaces consti- 
tuted the classification showing substan- 
tial gains over last year. The combined 
installations of gas-fired boilers, fur- 
naces, and conversion burners will ap- 
proximate 750,000 in 1947. 

The production and sale of Servel gas 
refrigerators during the fiscal year end- 
ing Oct. 31, 1947, was substantially above 
that of any prior year. Production 
during the current fiscal year should be 
greater than that of last year because 
delays, incident to the introduction of 
new models which affected early pro- 
duction last year, will be avoided. The 
controlling factor of current production 
is the available supply of sheet and 
strip steel. 

The introduction, during 1947, of the 
automatie gas clothes dryer, as a com- 
panion piece to the automatic cycling 
clothes washer, presented a new, large, 
undeveloped market. A substantial pro- 
duction of these dryers was made during 
1947, and larger production is expected 
during 1948. 

Millions of dollars have already been 
appropriated for expanding the gas 
manufacturing facilities of manufac- 
tured gas companies, and the trans- 
mission facilities of natural gas pipe 
line companies, in order to meet the 
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Another “sales feature” 


of the Ward that makes for 


efficient performance .. . Built-In Thermo Controt 


Insulated Inner Shell 


~™ that helps the furnace to OTHER 
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ed deliver maximum heat while keeping gas bills low. EXCLUSIVE 


Lifetime Combustion Chamber 


Cast Iron Flame Fender 


WARD Copper Nipple Outlet 


1P- This burner is of the Bunsen type. It is constructed of 


FEATURES Insulated Outer Shell 


heavy cast iron, with raised slotted ports. Deep valleys Sestud Cites Bens 


permit a liberal entrainment of secondary air. Burns with Vent Tube Collar 


a steady blue flame and is noiseless and self cleaning. 


WARD HEATER COMPANY 
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1800 West Washington Blvd. * Los Angeles 7, California 
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growing demand in present markets and 
to reach new markets. Gas appliance 
manufacturers look forward with antici- 
pation to the construction advances ex- 
pected in these fields during 1948 and 
through 1951. 


LP-Gas Industry Growing Outlet 


The liquefied petroleum gas industry 
continues to present a substantial, fast- 
growing outlet for gas appliances and 
equipment. During 1947, according to 
figures collected by GAMA, about 26% of 
all gas ranges, 21% of all automatic gas 
water heaters, and 14% of all gas floor 
furnaces were for use with LP-Gases. 
From all indications, the liquefied petro- 
leum gas industry added more than the 


500,000 new residential users predicted 


for the year 1947. 

While present conditions make it in- 
advisable to attempt a forecast of 1948 
gas appliance production, Robertshaw 
stated that manufacturers will exert 
their utmost toward filling consumer 
demands and supplying their dealers and 
sales outlets. 


The tremendous increase in the pro- 
ductive capacity of gas appliance manu- 
facturers over pre-war years, unfortu- 
nately, cannot be brought into full play 
until such time as steel is available in 
necessary quantity; and in the case of 
central heating equipment manufactur- 


ers, until the gas distribution facilities 


are also sufficient to meet the demands 
in various sections of the country where 
limitations are in effect. 


PROPANE STORAGE TANKS 
for Industrial and Municipal Standby Plants 
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30,000 Water Gallon Propane Storage Tanks for 


immediate shipment 


from Pennsylvania. 


18,000 


Water Gallon Tanks for two weeks shipment from 
Chicago and Birmingham. Vessels are 200 pounds 
working pressure, fabricated in accordance with 


Paragraph U-69 of the A.S.M.E. Code. 


Immediate Shipments on 
Bulk Plant and Pumping Equipment 


Write, Phone or Wire 


217 Schmidt Bidg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


1504 Dodge St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


... The Modern Way. 


ANCO Manufacturing & Supply Company 
Atlas Life Bidg. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


500 Adams-Franklin Bidg. 
Chicago, Illinois 
1734 Candler Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


402 Forshay Tower 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
215 West 5th St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Pittock Block — Room 340 
Portland, Oregon 
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AMERICAN - STANDARD, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., reports that 1947 was the biggest 
sales year ever recorded by the cor- 
poration. At the end of the third quar- 
ter, the total sales figure stood at 
$137,396,000. The increase has come 
about, according to the firm, through 
greater volume made possible by im- 
provements in operating technique and 
by enlarging the payroll about 20%. A 
$12 million expansion program now un- 
der way will be completed in 1948, and 
American-Standard expects to build up 
an even higher sales total during the 
next 12 months. 


BENDIX HOME APPLIANCES, INC., 
is conducting a series of 15-minute 
broadcasts called “Wash on the Ajir.” 
Each is held in a dealer’s store with an 
audience present, and the Bendix washer 
is actually put through its paces on the 
program. Inaugurated in Texas, the 
series is booked and produced by two 
factory representatives—a salesman and 
an announcer—in conjunction with deal- 
ers, distributors and local stations. Deal- 
ers report that the show does create 
interest and that in many cases the 
demonstration is the final evidence need- 


| ed to close a sale. 


J. C. PITMAN & SONS SALES CORP., 
Lynn, Mass., for the first time in its 
history is launching a consumer adver- 


_ tising campaign on the Pitco Frialator. 


— ah “ 


| Whiffenpoof hunting. The 


The firm’s deep-fat fryer has won the 
Good Housekeeping Seal of Acceptance, 
and the sales messages will be carried 
in that magazine. In an effort to ac- 
quaint the man on the street with res- 
taurants and hotels that serve Frialator- 
fried foods, the company is offering col- 
orful decals to establishments that have 
installations. 


HARDWICK STOVE CO., Cleveland, 
Tenn., recently completed an extensive 
direct mail campaign based on an effort 
to locate and eliminate the Whiffenpoof 
(imaginary animal standing between the 
salesman and an order). A series of 15 
illustrated bulletins was sent to the 
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firm’s entire mailing list. Hardy Hot- 


_kwick, the company’s symbol, was de- 


picted as a Whiffenpoof hunter armed 
with an arrow labeled “Knowledge.” In 
the 15 bulletins Hardy outlined tips on 
“tips,” of 
course, consisted of Hardwick sales am- 
munition designed to produce results. 


CRIBBEN & SEXTON CO., Chicago, in 
its forthcoming campaign on the 1948 
Universal gas range will spend the 
largest sum for national advertising in 
its 76-year history. Biggest talking point 
is that the range, introduced to the 
press and radio in New York Dec. 10, 
is completely new in three departments— 
top of range, broiler and oven. The 
$200,000 allotted for the campaign will 
be divided among 14 household maga- 
zines and 14 trade and industry journals. 
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LONE STAR GAS CO., Dallas, has been 
driving home the Gas Has Got It story 
in a series of 54 meetings attended by 
an estimated 2700 listeners. Timed to tie 
in with company advertising in 225 
newspapers and seven radio stations, as 
well as with the national advertising 
program, the campaign was initiated 
through master meetings held in each 
division and conducted by teams from 
Dallas and Fort Worth. Easels, posters 
and other materials used in the presen- 
tation at the master meetings were 
turned over to division superintendents 
for use in their district meetings. Some 
divisions held employee and dealer meet- 
ings jointly and others scheduled them 
on separate nights. Arrangements were 
made to show the movie “Winning Seals 
of Approval” at each meeting. 


LACLEDE GAS LIGHT Co., St. Louis, 
recently paid $1097 in special bonuses 
over a 30-day period to five salesmen 
who hit a new high in Servel water 
heater selling. An incentive plan was 
sponsored by Ray Roberts, Roberts Gas 
Appliances Co., Inc., who set up a quota 
of 79 heaters for a two-month period, 
with an average bonus of $12 per heater. 
In addition, there was a special bonus 
of $125 to be split equally among the 
five if they made the quota. 
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RHEEM MANUFACTURING CO. is 
offering an 11 by 15 in. identification 
display sign to its authorized deal- 
ers. Designed for use on counters or 
in window displays, the three-color 
sign is made of sheet steel and has 
streamlined curved edges. A light be- 
hind the lucite Rheem trademark il- 
luminates the message. The sign, 
complete with varnished oak stand, 
light, electric cord, and the name of 
the individual dealer, is available for 
$5.25. 


FAMOUS BARR CoO., St. Louis depart- 
ment store, reports record gas range 
sales during November as the result of 
a full-page newspaper ad which featured 
five nationally-advertised lines. The ad 
was divided into sections, each showing 
a photograph of the range described, 
making it easier for customers to locate 
the model they desired to purchase upon 
entering the store. According to the 
store, sales among the various price 
lines were evenly divided. 


A SERVEL REFRIGERATOR was one 
of the prizes awarded to Mrs. Ruth 
Subbie, Fort Worth, Texas, winner of 
the “Miss Hush” contest conducted on 
the radio program, “Truth or Conse- 
quences.” More than 12 plugs for gas 
refrigeration reached listeners over 231 
stations during the six weeks of pro- 
motion. Hooper rating of “Truth or 
Consequences” during the Miss Hush 
contest was 23.4. 
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GRANDMA LIVED 
90 YEARS TOO SOON 


bo be Rotary Positive me er 
i anyone was produc 
in the ae .* 1854 — 


When she made those mouth-watering 
cookies, Grandma didn’t have perfect 
baking temperatures, obtained from an 
even flow of gas. Even though “Roots” 
equipment was available almost 100 years 
ago, neither home nor commercial bakers 
had learned how to apply it to making 
cookies. 

Now, it’s different. Roots-Connersville 
Rotary Positive or Centrifugal Gas Pumps 
and Boosters help regulate gas and air 5. & cgimitugal Boosters insure de- 
supplies for every industry, where reliable _ liveries of gas in sufficient quantities, 
performance is essential for profitable eee o Pte ue 
operations. 

With our dual-ability to supply either 
Centrifugal or Rotary Positive equipment, 
we can match capacities, pressures and 
other factors to the job to be done... 
with complete impartiality. For any work 
of handling air or gas—ask R-C dual-ability 
to do the job faster, better, cheaper. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE k-C Rotary Positive meni oie 


SS een mcintcin Somston correct got Aow 
801 Oregon Avenue, Connersville, Indiana for even baking temperatures. 


PogTs-(ONNERSVILLE 


ENTRIFUGAL 


OTARY 


. * ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES * * 
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Swing Check Valves 


CRANE CoO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

MODEL: Swing Check Valves. 
APPLICATION: Designed fcr the mod- 
erate pressures and temperatures usually 
encountered in piping corrosive fluids. 
Recommended for liquid or gas working 
pressures up to 150 lbs. and for a maxi- 
mum temperature of 350° F. 
DESCRIPTION: These new lines of 
valves are made in 18-8 Mo alloy steel 
and Monel metal and are available in 


sizes % to 2 in. with screwed or 
flanged ends and in sizes 2%, 3, 4 and 6 


in. with flanged ends only. In the sizes 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


IS 


UL doorry 


= 


%- to 2-in., the body is made in a Y- 
pattern, and the cap is on the same cen. 
ter line as the seat opening. The largs 
cap-opening gives access to the interna 


parts when the cap is removed, so tha: 


seating surfaces can be reground with- 
out taking the valve body from the line. 
A slot in the end of the disc spud per- 
mits rotating the disc with a screw: 
driver. 

In the 2%-, 3-, 4- and 6-in. sizes, the 
body is the straightway type, with the 
seat face at only a slight angle from 
vertical. This design permits ful! 
straightway flow, with a minimum of 
flow resistance and pressure drop. In 
these sizes the cap is bolted to the body. 
The seat in these valves is cast as part 
of the body, and the face is accurately 
machined to assure pressure-tighte seat- 
ing of the disc. 

The 2%- to 6-in. valves can be fur- 
nished with outside lever and weight 
which can be applied either to assist 
the disc in closing, making the valve 
extremely sensitive to reversal of flow, 
or to balance the disc, causing the valve 
to open under a minimum of pressure. 


Circulating Heaters 


PEERLESS MANUFACTURING 
CORP., Louisville, Ky. 

MODEL: 1948 Gas Circulating Heaters. 
APPLICATION: For use with all gases. 


DESCRIPTION: Four sizes will be pro- 
duced in two designs, ranging in Btu 


input ratings from 20,000 to 60,000. One 
design will have plain front styling, as 
illustrated, and the other will have rad- 
iant front styling with the radiants fully 
enclosed and sealed, providing a visible 
radiant front. These two models will be 
available early in 1948, and retail prices 
will range from $36 to $95. The heaters 
are AGA approved and may be either 
manually or automatically controlled. 


Micrometer 


TUBULAR MICROMETER CO., St. 
James, Minn. 

MODEL: Tumico Crankshaft Micro- 
meter. 

APPLICATION: Designed primarily for 
combustion engines, although it may 
be used advantageously on compressors, 
pumps and similar equipment employing 
eccentric power motion, this device 
makes it possible to measure journal dia- 


meters without removing the crankshaft . 


from the engine block. 


DESCRIPTION: Ample reach for all 
sizes of crankshafts is provided. Two 
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forged steel arms with ground and lap- | 


ved tips, or. contact surfaces, simul- 
taneously adjusted with a micrometer 
screw, make it possible to determine the 
condition of a crankshaft quickly and 
easily. Compactness of the micrometer 
simplifies measuring, especially in con- 
fined spaces. Through its use the aver- 
age mechanic is able to determine 
crankshaft diameters where oil lines and 
similar internal motor obstructions in- 
terfere with standard micrometer type 
calipers. 

Measurements accurate to one thou- 
sandth inch are insured. This is accom- 


plished through a precision micrometer 
screw having aé_= ground - from - solid 
thread which is lapped to a companion 
bushing. Graduations and numerals are 


clear and easy to read. These are re-_ 


cessed in a window-type opening in the 
micrometer frame. 


Conversion Set 


HOTSTREAM HEATER CoO., 2363 East | 


69th St., Cleveland. 


MODEL: A 414-1 conversion set. 


APPLICATION: This packaged set for 

converting side-arm gas water heaters | 
to automatic operation includes a safety | 
pilot which shuts off gas from the main | 


burner if the pilot light goes out. 


DESCRIPTION: The set consists of a. 
adjustable to | 


snap-action thermostat 


desired temperature, 
compression fitting for the pilot line, 


a compression union for the main line, + 


a pilot vaive, a. 


a copper tube for the main gas line, a | 


compression “L” and bushing, and the 
safety pilot. The conversion meets the 


requirements of city ordinances which | 
forbid installation of thermostats with- | 


out safety pilots. 
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A SIMPLE 
SOLUTION 


for one of the 


GAS 
INDUSTRY’S 


mon ying 
proileme 


the 
NORMAC 


BELL JOINT CLAMP 
SOLVES YOUR JOINT REPAIR PROBLEMS 


6 inch Normac Clamp being lowered 
into hole for installation 


6 inch Normac Clamp in service after 
installation 


QUICK @ EASY ® PERMANENT 


Installed in small pavement open- 
ings. Available in all standard sizes 
from 3” to 12”. A simple set of tools 
cleans the joint, installs the clamp 
. . . Often in only a quarter of an 
hour. SAVES TIME. SAVES 
MONEY and the repair is perma- 
nent. Designed for all conditions 


particularly where pavement re- 


pair costs are prohibitive. Such 
small opening repairs are scarcely 
noticeable when pavement is re- 
placed. 


Normac Clamps can be installed in 
large as well as small openings. 


Norton - McMurray hold definite 
leadership in the development of 
methods for installation and re- 
habilitation work through small 
openings. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to help solve a problem you 
may have—tell us about it. 


Write for our catalog describing 
our complete line of COUPLINGS 
..- FITTINGS ... SERVICE TEES 
and ELLS ... SLEEVES... COM- 
PRESSION-END COCKS... METER 
BARS and BRASS FITTINGS for 


copper pipe. 


NORTON-MC MURRAY MFG. CO. 
39 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, II. 


Method and Product 
Covered by U. S. Patents, 
Nos. 2,163,261 and 2,178,286 
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W TAMPER-PROOF 
HIGH PRESSURE GAS VALVE 


Cannot be altered or adjusted without removal of complete 
valve from line. Staked-in assembly made through inlet pipe 
connection. No gland, bonnet or other parts that can be 
loosened or removed while in service. Metal to metal seating 
in both open and shut positions. 


WELSBACH 
Type G-452 


eg 


For use in medium and high-pressure lines just ahead of gas 
regulator. Factory tested at 150 psi. 

Available in 1” inlet by %” outlet, and with % x 1” brass 
adaptors for inlet, although standard steel bushings are recom- 
mended, Ask for new descriptive bulletin. 


THE WELSBACH CORPORATION 


KITSON DIVISION 
1500 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


| | 
C2 ! f y «Circulators 
« (as Heaters 


63 years of Peerless research in the 
Science of Heating and its allied prob- | 
lems of Engineering, Design, Styling | 
and Finish has resulted in today’s out- 
standing quality heating equipment. 


Wc ~ . = 
Di te ng Rese. ee ee = 
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The Peerless line is 


x Made to Sell 
*x Made to Satisfy 
* Made to Last 


Ceerless 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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High-Pressure Valve 


KITSON DIVI- 
SION, THE WEL<- 
BACH CORP., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
MODEL: Tamper- 
Proof, High-Pres- 
sure Brass Valve. 
APPLICATION: 
For use on me- 
dium- and _ high- 
pressure service 
lines just ahead of 
the gas regulator. 
DESCRIPTION: 
Each valve is fac- 
tory-tested at 150 
psi gas working 
pressure and “so 
constructed that no 
tampering is possi- 
ble without remov- 
ing the entire valve 
from the line. The staked-in assembly 
of component parts is made through the 
inlet pipe connection, having no gland, 
bonnet, or other parts which could be 
loosened or removed while in service. 
Metal to metal seating is provided for 
in both the open and shut positions. 
The upper part of the stem has a milled 
square for application to any specified 
type of handle. 

The valve is available in 1-in. inlet by 
%4-in. outlet size and with %-in. by 1-in. 
brass adaptors for the inlet, though 
standard steel bushings are recom- 
mended. 


Floor Furnace 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING CO., 570 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
MODEL: 1600 Series. 

APPLICATION: For use with any type 
of gas. 

DESCRIPTION: This heater is avail- 
able as a flat register, standard dual 
wall or space saver wall model. It gives 
direct heat with no wastage in pipes 
and basements and can be installed for 
either manual or automatic operation. 


The burner gives heating efficiency by 
providing each gas port with maximum 
air intake area. A down draft diverter 
prevents sudden flue drafts from exting- 
uishing the burner. 

Heating elements are of die-formed 
steel, and there are scientifically placed 
baffles inside them to slow the escape of 
hot gases until all the usable heat is 
exhausted. The corrugations of the gal- 
vanized casing absorb contraction and 
expansion. Btu input for the flat register 
model is 25,000, 35,000 and 50,000; for 
the standard wall model, 25,000 and 
35,000; and for the space saver wall 
model, 50,000. 
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| Window Check Valves 


NORWALK VALVE CO., 33 Railroad 


I- Ave., South Norwalk, Conn. 
> : | MODEL: Disc Check Valves with Win- 
; dows. 

= APPLICATION: To provide instant er 

i inspection of gas check valves. 
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1d, | DESCRIPTION: Norwalk’s dise check 

be valves can now be equipped with obser- | 

7e. | vation windows, as illustrated. Gas flow 

or | may be observed through the glass win- 

1S. dow, which will hold: as much pressure 

ed as the metal valve body. These windows | 

acl can be supplied on sizes up to 36-in. 
valves, all of which are illustrated in a | 

IV new catalog sheet, Bulletin No. 1000. | 

n. | 

h 

“a Suspended Heater 
PALMER MANUFACTURING CORP., | 
Phoenix, Ariz. | 
MODEL: Palmaire 80,000-Btu Suspended | 
Heater. | 

70 APPLICATION: Specifically designed | 
for business and industrial heating. | 
DESCRIPTION: Outstanding features 

o include a compact design to permit low 

) ceiling installations, corrugated steel 

. | heating elements to increase heat trans- | 

1 fer efficiency and reduce operation | 

“ | noises to a minimum, adjustable air de- 

flectors, a slow speed heavy duty mo- | 

a. tor, choice of fan or blower and easily | 


accessible controls and burners for in- 

spection and adjustment. 

No central heating plant, boiler or 

| duct work is required. The heater can 

. be equipped with thermostatic control 
to provide automatic temperature regu- 

lation. 


tee 
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"=, @ To get top efficiency in gas-purification at the lowest 
cost, use Connelly Iron Sponge. It’s the finest purifi- 
sication material to be had. 

Connelly Iron Sponge has a high degree of activity. 
It gives longer service before fouling. It revivifies more 
quickly. Leading gas companies have been using this 
“blue-ribbon” purification material for years — they 
know it can be relied upon to do the best job. 
| If you have a problem in gas-purification, take ad- 
™ vantage of Connelly’s 71 years of experience. Our 
= engineers will be glad to help you . . . there is no 
|= obligation. Consult Connelly! 


CONNELLY, INC. 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


TRADE MARK REG. 


RUST 
PREVENTER 


For Automatic 
Water Heaters, 
Range Boilers, 
And All Types 


Of Hot Water 
Storage Tanks 


“Elno” prevents rusty water in 
domestic and industrial water heat- 
ing systems. It is a pure and simple 
rust preventer. It extends the life of 
galvanized storage tanks, especially 


where corrosive water conditions 
exist. 

“Blno” is made to fit all makes of 
Automatic Water Heaters, Range 


Boilers, and Large Volume Hot Wat- 
er Storage Tanks. 

“Elno” is easy to install. Remove 
the hot water fitting and replace it 
with the “Elno” rod—that’s all. “El- 
no” is equipped with a hot water 
fitting. 

“Elno” enables you to sell Clean, 
Rust-free Hot Water Service. “Elno” 
gives you another talking point, an 
added selling feature. 

There is an “Elno” made to fit the 
water heater you sell. 


Write for prices. 


If you want to read the 
Story of Corrosion, its 
Causes and _ Prevention, 
write for Facts Bulletin 
No. 102. 


The Cleveland Heater Co. 
“EIno”’ Division 
2310 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Universal Gas Range 


CRIBBEN & SEXTON CO., Chicago, 
Til. 

MODEL: 1948 Universal Models. 
APPLICATION: For domestic cooking. 
DESCRIPTION .variety of models 
will be offered,. four-burner di- 
vided or groug urner styles. 
Some ranges ; brsized ovens 
and two broil ve a separate 
high broiler a zed oven, and 
others have th®*eonmventional oversized 
oven and low broiler. 


Outstanding new features include the 7 


chrome-plated "Whirlpocl broiler pan 


which is smokeproof and fireproof be- 
cause of a patented system of drainage 
of grease into the cool zone for storage; 
the Monel wire mesh screen on broiler 
burner to provide exceptionally uniform 
heat distribution, permitting broiling in 


WANTED 


Used Water Gas Blower on or be- 
fore July 31, 1948: motor driven: 
minimum capacity 13,000 C.F.M. 
against 55 in. water column. GAS 
SERVICE, INC. P. O. BOX 520, 
NASHUA. N. H. 


PROPERTY RECORDS ACCOUNTANT 


Age 25 to 35. Utility experience in original 
cost and unit property work. Will have 
complete charge of fixed capital records. 
State qualifications, experience and_ salary 
requirements. Write personnel director, CITI- 
ZENS GAS AND COKE UTILITY, INDIAN- 
APOLIS 9, INDIANA. 
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UNITED PETROLEUM GAS COMPANY 


806 ANDRUS BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
616 FIELD BUILDING, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
Jackscn, Miss. Oxford, Pa. 1652 Hickery St., Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


mited Whirlpool broiler pan con- 
© inches of circular drainage 
d is smokeproof and fireproof. 


about one-third less time; a fingertip 
control to raise and lower the broiling 


surface on some models into any of 
nine positions; pull-out telescopic tracks 
which permit withdrawal of the full 
broiling surface beyond range body on 
some models; the “Comfort Touch” oven 


on which the outside temperature while 


roasting or baking has been reduced 
approximately 50%, to 100° or 110°; five 
positions for the oven rack with acci- 
dental withdrawal made impossible; the 
oven chime thermostat with bell and 
pop-out tab to show when desired tem- 
perature is reached (only visible tem- 
perature reacing on the unique thermo- 
stat knob is that for which the oven is 
set, eliminating confusion); easy-to- 
clean, plate-size burner bowls (which 
may be placed in the dishpan for clean- 
ing) under each burner; burner spacing 


Monel wire mesh screen on broiler-oven 
burner provides uniform heat distribution 
over the entire broiling surface. 


of 10 in. between centers to accommo- 
date large pans; chrome-plated instru- 
ment panel mounted on a one-piece top 


—— and containing a fluorescent lamp and 


switch, electrical outlet, Telechron clock 
Minute Minder, “Reci-File”’ drawer 
mounted in the face of the lamp shade 
with time and temperature information 
for many dishes printed on aluminum 
cards and indexed; flue outlet concealed 
behind lamp shade; oven doors with 
glass windows and chromium-plated 
oven and door linings in some models; 
and, as optional equipment, a factory- 
built kitchen ventilating chamber. 


Surface Safety Valve 


OTIS PRESSURE CONTROL, 
Box 7206, Dallas, Texas. 
MODEL: Heavy-duty Automatic Sur- 
face Safety Valve. 

APPLICATION: Designed to prevent 
line breaks caused by excessive pressure 
increase, or to shut off a broken line. 
DESCRIPTION: This _ pressure-oper- 
ated, full opening gate valve automati- 
cally closes whenever operating pres- 
sure goes above or below that for which 
the valve is set. Operating pressure can 
be supplied by the line in which the 


INC., 
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THE 
BOTTLED GAS 
MANUAL 


The Sales - Service Textbook 


for 


DEALERS 
SALESMEN 
SERVICEMEN 


Invaluable to All Who Sell, Install 
and Service LP-Gas Equipment and 
Appliances. 


CONTENTS: 


What is Propane? 

The Behavior of Gases 

Heat and Temperature 

What Goes on Within a Propane Cylinder? 

The Simple Regulator 

Regulator Manifolds 

Regulations—Equipment Selection and Installation 
LP-Gas Pipe Leaks 

Testing for Leaks and Adjusting Burners 
Fundamentals of Thermostats 

Pilots and Pilot Controls 

Burner Design and Application 

Appliance Conversions 

Facts About Water and Water Heaters 

Competitive Fuels—Wood 

Competitive Fuels—Coal 

Competitive Fuels—Oil 

Competitive Fuels—Electricity—Rates and Refrigeration 
Competitive Fuels—Electricity—Cooking and Water Heating 
Gas Lighting 

Space Heating 

The Tools of Our Profession 


352 PAGES 24 CHAPTERS 
OF EASY-TO-FIND ANSWERS ON LP-GASES. 
APPLIANCES AND EQUIPMENT 


$400 


Per Copy 


We pay postage on orders accompanied by check or money- 


order. In California add 10c for sales tax. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 25% Discount on All Orders for 10 or More. 


GAS 


1709 West Eighth Street 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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Reynolds 
for Gas Control 


For OVER FIFTY YEARS, 
Reynolds Gas Regulators have proven 
their ability in a field outstanding for its 


rigid requirements. 


Proper regulation at the station; in the 
line; in industrial plants; in the home— 
for every kind and type pressure control 
equipment used in the gas industry, there 
is an especially designed product by Rey- 
nolds. Right down the line! From High Pres- 
sure to Low Pressure, from one ton to 
inches W. C., on big jobs or little jobs, one 
of the Regulators listed below will do a 


better job on your gas control. 


REYNOLDS PRODUCTS 


High Pressure Service House Regulators 
Straight Lever Type—Model 10-20 Series. 
Toggle Lever Type—Model 30 Series. 


Low Pressure Service or Appliance Regulators 


District Station Regulators 
Single or Double Valve, Auxiliary Bowl and 


Automatic Loading Device Ontional. 


High Pressure Line Regulators 
Pilot Loaded— Pilot Controlled 


Toggle Type Regulators 
Single Valve, Double Valve, Triple Outlet. 


Seals: Dead Weight or Mercury 
Relief Valves: High or Low Pressure 


Back Pressure Valves 
Automatic Quick-Closing, Anti-Vacuum Valves. 


Automatic Shut-off Valves e Vacuum Regulators 
Lever Operated Valves e Louver Operated Device 
Atmospheric Regulators 


GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, yy. s. 2. 
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We are looking forward 


to showing you 


our new produc 


ts 
at Booths 257, 259, 261 
| ional Heating 
ighth Internationa atl 
a Ventilating Exposition 


ALACE 
ENTRAL PAL 
GRAND CeeoRK 


D to SIXTH 
UARY SECON 
FEBR ee 


ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE CORP. 
137 Arthur Street . Buffalo 7: N. Y. 


HECO’S Zee PRECISION DIE-CAST 


Gas Applience a> EG UL ATOR 


Designed, engineered and produced 
complete by Heco, units are indi- 
vidually tested to assure close con- 
trol at minimum maintenance cost. 


© PRESSURE DIE-CAST FROM 
FINEST ALUMINUM ALLOY 

© BRASS-TO-BRASS SEAT | 

© CORROSION-RESISTANT 
INTERNAL PARTS 

© LOWER SHIPPING COSTS 

® CLOSE CONTROL 

® HIGH CAPACITY 

© LOW MAINTENANCE 

® INDIVIDUALLY TESTED 

© APPROVED BY A. G. A. 


INSIST ON THE 7Zece HECO REGULATOR FOR PRECISION PERFORMANCE 


New, too, is the line of HECO Precision Machined Brass Valves and Cocks. 
Write for prices, Cotalog No. 47 G on the complete line, giving jobber’s name. 


HECKETHORN 


MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 
U.S.A. 


Available for 
immediate Delivery 


LITTLETON, COLORADO, 


valve is installed, or it can be furnished 
through a connection to an outside 
source. When the valve is operated by 
line pressure, all connections are within 
the valve itself. When an external source 
of operating pressure is used, it is con- 
nected directly into the operating cylin- 
der of the safety valve. Operation is 
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| identical, regardless of the source of 


pressure. In either case, no electrical 
connections or remote control mechan- 
isms are required. 

Valve body and gate are of conven- 
tional design and are available in sev- 
eral types in any standard size and test 
pressure. The bonnet and stem assembly 
are designed to provide a positive auto- 
matic closing safety valve for use in 
well connections, flow lines, and trans- 
mission lines. 


Improved Ranges 


DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CoO., 
6900 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 31, Mich. 


MODELS: Garland No. 47-41017 (illus- 
trated) and Detroit-Jewel No. 47-71017 
APPLICATION: For domestic cooking. 
DESCRIPTION: Both ranges have a 
one-piece cooking top and backguard 
and are so constructed that the range 
can be located flush to a wall of the 
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kitchen. Height of the cooking top has 
been increased to 36 in. Construction of 
the light and time reminder assembly 
has been altered. These improvements 
are offered in addition to standard fea- 
tures such as Simmer-Kook top burners, 
Fla-Ver-Seal broiler and Even-Temp 
oven. 
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Cut-away view 
No. | Ejector Regulator 


MADE IN 3 SIZES 


(COLMA EEM 


aS * 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 1026 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVISION 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH &, PA. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Kansas City 
Los Angeles New York —& faa Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Seattle J Tulsa 


APPLICABLE TO NATURAL, MANUFACTURED OR 
GAS—FEBRUARY, 1948 


LP-GAS 
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ADVERTISERS 


American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

American Meter Co. 

American Radiator G Standard 
Sanitary Corp. 

American Recording Chart Co. 

American Stove Co. 

Anco Manufacturing & Supply Co. 

Ansul Chemical Co. 

Blaw-Knox Co. 

Bryant Heater Co. 


Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corp. 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Association 


Chaplin-Fulton Manufacturing Co. 
Clark Brothers Co., Inc. 
Cleveland Heater Co., The 
Cleveland Trencher Co., The 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 
Connelly, Inc. 

Cooper-Bessemer Corp., The 
Crane Co. 

Cribben G Sexton Co. 

Day G Night Manufacturing Co. 
Dearborn Stove Co. 

Detroit Brass G&G Malleable Works 
Detroit Mich. Stove Co. 

Detroit Lubricator Co. 

Dresser Industries Inc. 


4, 10, 15, 55, 61, 


Dresser Manufacturing Division 
Empire Stove Co. 


Fisher Governor Co. 
Florence Stove Co. 
Fluor Corp., Ltd., The 
Fraser 


63, 66 
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General Controls Third aes 


General Gas Light Co. 
General Paint Corp. 
Hill Hubbell Division 
Grayson Heat Control 
Greenlee Tool Co. 


Hammel Radiator Engineering Co. 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 


Hardwick Stove Co. Fourth Cover 
45 


Harper-Wyman Co. 

Heatway 

Heckethorn Mfg. & Supply Co. 
Hydrauger Corp., Ltd. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Johns-Manville 


Kitson Division, The Welsbach Corp. 


Lake Chemical Co. 

Lancaster lron Works, Inc. 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association 
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HANDS OFF PRICES, SAYS API. While “applauding (his) intentions.” American Petroleum Institute 
President W. R. Boyd, Jr., last month refused to embroil the API in a price-reduction cam- 
paign urged by Sen. Ralph E. Flanders (R.-Vt.). Sen. Flanders had asked in an open letter 
that the institute seek cooperation of its m2mbers in an effort to hold down prices: Boyd cited 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law and the institute policy of not concerning itself with prices in 
denying the request. 


ANOTHER PRODUCER EXEMPTED. Humble Oil & Refining Co. is not a natural gas company sangeet to 
FPC rule, the commission has found. The c »mpany sought clarification of its st-t 
of its activities. in four fields, as producer. gatherer and processor of gas which it sells to 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. and Southern Natural Gas Co. 


I;XPANSION IN THREE STATES APPROVED. Approval was obtained from the FPC last month for a $2,690.- 
164 transmission project involving three utilities—Home Gas Co., Manufacturers Light & 
Heat Co., and Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Co.—in Pennsylvania. New York. and Mary- 
land. Temporary authorization for a part of the construction had been given in December. and 
customers will benefit from the program before the end of this winter. 


PRESIDENT RENOMINATES BEHLING. President Truman has tried a second time to appoint Burton 
Behling of the FPC staff to the position o° commissioner. Last summer the President's nom- 
ination of Behling was stymied in commit'‘ee when a wrangle developed over which committee 
had jurisdiction. 


NEW YORK COMMISSION SEEKS ALLOCATION AUTHORITY. The Public Service Commission of New 
York has asked the legislature for emergency power to control use of gas. A two-pronged 
weapon for dealing with winter shortages was sought: direction of allotment to permit di- 
version from one area to another, and authority to compel utilities to operate available stand- 
by equipment. The request met with mixed reactions by utilities. but most appeared in oppo- 
sition. 


KPC STANDS BEHIND PANHANDLE EASTERN ALLOCATION ORDER. The commission last month denied peti- 
tions for rehearing and stay of an order issued Nov. 25. 1947, filed by large utilities in Mich- 
igan, Ohio, and Illinois. The argument that the commission lacks jurisdiction and that the 
rules deny the companies full use of contracted gas was countered by invocation of a Supreme 
Court order giving the commission right to control service when conflicting interstate inter- 

rs ests arise. plus the fact that firm peak day demand on Panhandle Eastern is 507 MMcf while 

a throughput is but 444. 
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NEw York Pusiic SERVICE COMMISSION WENT TOO FAR. So said the state supreme court in reversing 
the commission in its order stipulating that Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. must set aside 
from earnings an additional $900,000 a year for the next 10 years. The commission had told 
the company it must appropriate $2 million earnings annually to the depreciation reserve 
and set aside a total of $7.750,000 at $75,000 a month. The question arose over an application 
for marketing of securities by the company. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL TO SPEND $12 MILLION. Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi will benefit from an 
approved application which will increase the company’s sendout on its main transmission line 
to 384.500.000 cu. ft. Compressors and loops are the chief items. 


COLUMBIA SYSTEM COMPANIES WOULD EXPAND. The “FPC has been considering an application of the 
Atlantic Seaboard Corp. and Virginia Gas Transmission Corp. for a $20 million construction 
program to increase deliveries to Manufacturers Light & Heat Co.. Home Gas Co.. and Con- 
solidated Gas. Electric Light and Power Co.. Baltimore. 


A PICTURE 
of 9480 Cubic fr. 
of SAFE, 


ECO NO M ICAL ’ The BIG thing about this Lancaster pressure gas holder 
GAS STORAGE shown above isn’t its size—although it’s 12’ dia. x 80’. The 


big thing is the fact that this tank is trustworthy ; . . 


safe... at every inch. 


Thirty years of “know how” stand behind Lancaster 
engineering, construction and inspection to assure you 
of dependable, pressure-resistant installations. Lancaster 
tanks are built for never-failing strength. They minimize 
hazards . . . meet insurance requirements . . . reduce 
maintenance .. . because they are fabricated in strict 


accordance with standard codes. 


For a single tank or a complete bulk plant, you put 
safety first when you turn to Lancaster first. Lancaster 
can do the complete job . . . from initial design to fabri- 
cation to final erection. Write today for full details. 


No obligation. 


LANCASTER IRON WORKS, INC. 


BANGASTER, PENNA., U. 5. A. 
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HE Mobile Radio Committee of the American Gas 

Association has had to do a rapid job of mustering 
evidence to wage an important industry battle. This is the 
struggle to secure more radio channels badly needed for 
public safety purposes, and to hold onto the channels the 
industry now has against infiltration of a lot of miscel- 
laneous industrial users. Crucial hearings were due before 
the Federal Communications Commission early this year. 

In this battle the gas industry is fighting side by side 
with all public and private electric, water and steam utili- 
ties. For purposes of radio channel allocation, gas utilities 
are lumped together with these as “power utilities.” 

The Mobile Radio Committee points out that “there are 
several indications that the FCC does not fully recognize 
the public safety feature of the services rendered by the 
power utilities.” 

The first indication of this lack of understanding is the 
commission’s granting of licenses to miscellaneous indus- 
trial companies to use the 31 channels which were assigned 
to power utilities, petroleum pipe line operators, and 
“other industries requiring similar radio service.” This is 
in complete disregard of the fact that few industrial com- 
pany operations have a relation to public safety and con- 
venience comparable to that of power utilities. (Of course 
there are exceptions, and if an industrial company can 
prove its public safety status, it should certainly be entitled 
to public safety consideration by the FCC.) 

The commission’s Engineering Department recently has 
put into effect a grouping of administrative work under 
the following divisions: 


1. Safety Services—Police, fire, forestry and conservation, 
highway maintenance; 2. Land Transportation—Railroads, 
trucks and buses, general highway mobile, taxicabs, urban 
transit; 3. Industrial—Power utilities, logging, petroleum. 
“other industries” (trucking companies, dairy comnanies. 
manufacturing concerns, etc. etc.); 4. Citizens’ Radio; 5. 
Common Carrier. 


The commission’s staff disclaims any thought of priority 
in this classification, despite the order of presentation. 
Be that as it may, it does indicate a grouping of the power 
utilities with other industrial use having no relation to 
public safety. And such a classification might eventually 
be reflected in a priority system—indeed, for safety’s sake 
it should be. 

The committee representing the power utilities has urged 
that the power utilities be classed with other safety serv- 
ices, and that the safety services should have two subdivi- 
sions: (1) Government (other than federal) and (2) Non- 
government. Under Subdivision 2 should be power utilities 
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Battle for the Air 


and any other industry that can qualify its radio service 
as having a direct and essential relation to the safety of 
community life and property. 

Demands for radio frequencies far exceed the available 
supply. In such a situation, public safety transcends private 
convenience, or even public convenience. 

Almost every member of the community uses gas service. 
It must be constantly available at the customer’s residence 
or plant. Interruptions are attended by hazards to life and 
property. 

The material which the Mobile Radio Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Edward M. Borger. has prepared (and 
a selection of which is presented elsewhere in this issue) 
provides an impressive array of the many and varied ways 
in which radio has become essential. for public safety 
purposes, to the gas industry in peace or war. True enough 
the industry at great expense has built facilities for tele- 
phone communication over wires. But in war or hurricanes. 
floods, or other disasters, when communications are most 
needed, it is most likely that these wire communications 
will be unavailable, leaving only radio to rely on. 

In one of the documents prepared for the commission, 
the situation is brought close home to them with the state- 
ment that on Feb. 12, 1947, service to the entire metropoli- 
tan area of Washington was threatened when the Atlantic 
Seaboard Corp.’s 20-in. line was broken in West Virginia. 
Use of mobile radio enabled the Washington Gas Light 
Co. to meet the emergency by carefully dispatching avail- 
able gas. On Feb. 22, the line broke again. And for more 
than 48 hours radio played a vital part in regulating pres- 
sures and dispatching gas over the distribuition system, to 
prevent an interruption in service. 

The extent of dependence on radio of the gas industry 
and others in the power utility group is shown by the fact 
that in the past three years, power utility radio service has 
grown from 50 to 400 users and from 800 to 10,000 
stations. 

Due to crowding of the channels serious interference is 
now being experienced by many utility radio users in the 
North Central area. If this trend continues, power utility 
radio will experience an increasing degradation of service 
which shortly will reach the point of uselessness. Those 
representing the power utilities analyze the requirements 
as follows: 


1. The present number of power utility licenses and the 
estimated growth definitely require that additional channels 
be allocated to the use of power utilities at the proper loca- 
tions in the radio spectrum. 

2. A larger number of channels still will be completely 
inadequate if they must be shared. as at present with the 


ambiguous and indefinite “other industries.” There must be 

exclusive assignments for power utilities. 

3. The power utility radio service, by reason of its rublic 
safety nature, must be recognized not as an “industrial” but 

as a “safety” service. 

This radio battle may turn out to be a continuing fight 
before the FCC. The industry must tell its story effectively. 
[t will help if gas companies interested in present or future 
use of mobile radio set forth their views and send them 
to Federal Communications Commission, Washington. 
D. C. It is important also to get the cooperation of mavors 
and various powerful local civic groups in stressing the 
public safety angle to the Washington authorities. 


The Question 


What is the problem most on the minds and in the con- 
versation of manufacturers in this second month of 1948? 

You shot us back the answer almost before we could 
finish our question. Yes, that’s right, it’s steel. It was also 
the chief topic of thought and planning in January 1948, 
and from January to December, 1947. And the same holds 
for quite a while before that. 

So naturally everybody pricked up his ears at turn-of- 
the-year statements, one on the record, but mostly off— 
that 1948 might see supply equalling demand. 

As for us, we're keeping our fingers crossed. 

Let’s examine these optimistic predictions and the facts 
on which they are based. Wilfred Sykes, president of In- 
land Steel Co. of Chicago, is the bold man who made an 
optimistic statement about the upward climb of supply 
toward demand. Many in other companies have been pass- 
ing around the same welcome tidings off the record. 


These off-the-record optimistic statements are based on: 


1. The expansion of the industry that has been in progress. 

2. The fact that at this writing there are no serious strike 
threats for the near future. 

3. The feeling that there will be more scrap metal available. 
The shortage of it has been the most important cause of 
holding down of steel production since the war. 

1. The tremendous production of the industry in 1947. 


On the matter of production, it was expected that the 
1947 figures would be about 18 million tons greater than 
for any peacetime year, and 25 million tons higher than 
in 1939, 

One executive was quoted by the New York “Times” as 
being sure that a buyer’s market would develop before 1948 
is over. He pointed out that following steel production of 
66 million tons in 1946 and 84 million tons or thereabouts 
in 1947, there was a prospect of even greater output in 
1948 through new and improved facilities. This would 
mean, he predicted, that so many lines of durable goods 
would be satisfied that the ones in critical shape like the 
automotive companies and railroad car builders would 
receive the greater allotments that they need, and the mar- 
ket would soften. 

Improvement in the scrap situation has resulted partly 
from deals for purchase of scrap abroad. For example. 
Bethlehem Steel has arranged to get 1 million tons of scrap 
from the government of China. This appears to be a size- 
able chunk, when one considers that all domestic steel com- 
panies used 17 million tons of purchased scrap in 1947. 
The 1 million tons is largely from the battlefields of the 
Pacific Islands. 

Meanwhile other deals are in the works to get battle- 
field scrap from Europe. 

The optimistic ones point out that, with sufficient scrap. 
the industry will be able to operate its enlarged facilities 


20 


at 100%. instead of slightly over 93%. which was the 
average during 1947. 
It will be nice if all this works out. A few factors to 


bear in mind are: 


The purchase of mills by various manufacturers has taken 
a lot of steel out of circulation. 

Enameling steel is an important requirement for gas ranges 
and refrigerators. What proportion of output will be devoted 
to this use? Will the steel industry concentrate on some of 
the less fancy lines? 

The Marshall plan, bringing with it tremendous demands 
for steel for European rehabilitation may change the picture 
as outlined above. 

The desire to avoid so-called “voluntary” or imposed allo- 
cations is a dominant factor in the industry’s thinking. 
Definitely we’re not going to stick our neck out with 

any prediction. But the several facts cited above may 
provide a basis for judgment. 


Out of the Bag 


W Et. it appears that someone let the cat out of the 
bag. 

Last month this column told of reports that The North- 
west Natural Gas Co. was planning on building an $80 
million, 24-in. gas line designed to carry 200 MMcf per day 
of natural gas from the rich Alberta fields in Canada to 
the Pacific Northwest—chiely Portland, Vancouver, B. C.. 
and Seattle. The reports were true, all right, as far as they 
went. In fact, the papers at least through the first half of 
January carried additional reports to substantiate the first. 
For example, Richard B. Hand, vice president of the com- 
pany, was quoted as saying the company was “going ahead 
with engineering and financing arrangements’ for che line. 
Halsey Stuart & Co., Chicago, was said to have been se- 
lected as chief underwriter for the bonds and Otis & Co.. 
Cleveland, for the stocks. Brokaw, Dixon and McKee, New 
York, well known for their contributions to the building of 
many major pipe lines in the United States. were the an- 
nounced engineers on the project. 

But, it appears, enthusiasm was a bit premature. Appar- 
ently all the above arrangements had been made, but up to 
the time this was written, the line was still more a hope 
than a prospect. From Canada came rumors that perhaps 
that northern neighbor was not so eager to peddle its gas 
to the United States after all. In fact, Canadian geologist 
G. S. Hume was reportedly studying the possibilitv of 
utilizing all Alberta’s reserves right in Canada, with a 700- 
mile line to serve Winnipeg mentioned as a distinct possi- 
bility. 

Last month interested persons outside the company itself 
were considerably more realistic about prospects for the 
line. One source felt that the announcement had been ill- 
timed but held out more hope for developments this month. 
Others were chary about giving their predictions as to the 
outcome. From Canada, a GAS correspondent reported 
that as yet no application had been made to the Public 
Commission of British Columbia, and that, furthermore, at 
least one cabinet minister in the province of Alberta was 
opposed to exporting the gas. And when this one minister 
professed to be voicing the sentiments of a good segment of 
the government. there seemed little reason to doubt his 
word. 

That’s that, for now. But further developments are almost 
sure to be forthcoming this month, and we hope to be able 
to report real progress by March. The idea of natural gas 
all over the United States is intriguing. And perhaps our 
northern neighbors will soon begin to see the light and 
adopt the realistic viewpoint of our own South in the mat- 
ter of exporting the precious commodity. 
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Cathodic Protection 


{pon srowing importance of cathodic protection for the 
control of corrosion of buried or submerged metal was 
emphasized at and by the Joint Symposium on Cathodic 
Protection sponsored by the Electrochemical Society and 
the National Association of Corrosion Engineers at Pitts- 
burgh last December. 

Approximately 275 delegates were in attendance at this 
three-day symposium where 25 technical papers were de- 
livered and discussed. These papers covered all phases of 
the subject, from academic research to practical applica- 
tion. 

From the standpoint of the gas industry, the greatest 
interest was in the protection of underground piping. The 
mileage of cathodically protected pipe is being constantly 
increased, indicating that there is no doubt of the effec- 
tiveness of this means when properly applied. Along with 
the older and more conventional types of installations, 
using generated or purchased power and ground bed 
anodes, there is now a decided and increasing trend toward 
the use of galvanic anodes of magnesium, aluminum and 
zinc. In many instances the two types of installations are 
combined to supplement each other. 

It was also evident that cathodic protection is now being 
applied to all sizes of pipes with and without protective 
coatings, under all conditions of soil, moisture and topog- 
raphy, and in both rural and metropolitan areas. 

While most engineers seem to agree that protective coat- 
ings are a desirable adjunct to cathodic protection, and 
apply them where it is economically feasible to do so, they 
do not hesitate to recommend cathodic protection for bare 
lines under conditions where coating is difficult or ex- 
pensive. 


Underground Locations 


N the October 1947 issue, Technical Trends, under this 

same heading. referred to a British publication and 
stated that, to the knowledge of this writer, no comparable 
publication had been produced in the United States—at 
least in gas industry circles. 

D. W. Robinson, gas superintendent, Community Pub- 
lic Service Co., Fort Worth, Texas, has very kindly called 
our attention to a manual prepared by the Committee of 
the City Planning Division on Location of Underground 
Utilities, of the American Society of Civil Engineers. The 
manual, a 15-page pamphlet, is entitled “Location of 
Underground Utilities” and was published in 1937. It is 
available from the ASCE headquarters office at 33 West 
39th St., New York 18, at a cost of 70 cents. 

It is stated in the introduction that “underground plan- 
ning is seriously limited by the restraining influence of 
existing underground utilities; and yet, in every city and 
in every region, a beginning should be made to prevent the 
recurrence of haphazard allocation of space beneath 
thoroughfares for the location of all types of underground 
construction. In places where the importance of intelligent 
underground planning has been recognized, certain general 
principles of that sub-division of city planning have also 
been recognized, developed, and applied. To aid others in 
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this undeveloped field of planning, 11 general principles 
are offered as a guide to good organization in this field 
of engineering work. In each locality, certain additional 
general principles of planning should be established before 
the work of preparing an underground plan is attempted 
in detail.” 

It is recommended that these 11 general principles 
should be based on and applied by an “underground 
agency affiliated with the regular engineering staff of the 
city or region. This agency would develop plans for the 
location of underground utilities. The agency’s duties 
would include planning and assignment of underground 
space and maintenance of complete records, to the end that 
“(a) records of existing underground utilities may at all 
times be complete and up to date; (b) openings in street 
paving and sidewalks may be minimized; (c) interruptions 
to the flow of vehicle and pedestrian traffic may be reduced; 
and (d) costs of installing future underground utilities 
may be minimized.” 

In addition to the above details, the manual contains a 
section on Standards for Recording Data, for Preparation 
of Underground Plans and for Office Practice, and a sec- 
tion on General Standards of Design including numerous 
illustrations. There is also a bibliography listing five re- 
lated publications. 


Domestic Gas Research 


_ industry has been kept well informed of the exist- 
ence, scope and general progress of the AGA Committee 
on Domestic Gas Research, and the technical bulletins 
which appear periodically are ample evidence of the smooth 
functioning of this committee and the research organiza- 
tions to which the various projects are assigned. 

It is generally understood that, at the discretion of this 
committee, following recommendation by its several Tech- 
nical Advisory Groups, ample funds are available for re- 
search on any phase or detail of domestic gas utilization. 
This includes the various burners, controls and accessories 
that may be employed, and the many types of appliances 
for cooking, water heating, house heating and other do- 
mestic services. It embraces not only apparatus and 
methods in common use, but possible new ways of doing 
the same things or ways of doing new things. 

What is perhaps not generally realized is that this is 
everybody's program; and that everybody can and should 
endeavor to contribute to it, by providing ideas and sug- 
gestions for research so that the program can be kept fully 
active and productive. 

Anyone who has a thought as to a better or new way 
of applying gas to domestic use is assured an appreciative 
and careful consideration of his suggestion and a follow- 
through with complete resources whenever possibilities are 
indicated. Such suggestions can be made direct to AGA 
headquarters or through company channels as may be 
desired or convenient. 

No one should be deterred by thinking that his ideas are 
non-technical, or impractical. or just plain “screwy.” Often 
the most valuable and revolutionary developments come 
from uninhibited thinking. 
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Service on a nation-wide basis 


From the coral strands of Florida to the ski-slopes of Vermont and the 


High Sierras—in every State of the Union—U. S. Pit Cast and Super-de 


Lavaud centrifugally cast pipe render dependable service in water, gas 


and sewerage systems. Our plants and storage 
yards are strategically located for shipment by 
rail, truck or water. We maintain sales offices in 
all principal cities. For unusual problems in 
pipe design, a resourceful technical service is at 


your command. 


UNITED STATES PIPE AND FOUNDRY CO., GENERAL OFFICES: BURLINGTON, N.J. 
Plants and Sales Offices throughout U.S.A. 


cast iron 


PIPE 


FOR WATER. GAS, SEWERAGE 
AND INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
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PROMOTIONAL NOTES AND NOTIONS 
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Gas on the Job 


T is more or less an open 

secret that several Eastern 
communities were completely 
paralyzed by the record-break- 
ing snowstorm and_ blizzard 
that struck the day after 
Christmas Day. Electric serv- 
ice was out, and stayed out in 
some instances more than a 
week. Around New York and 
northern New Jersey, you 
could always meet some lad 
whose experiences even topped 
those of the lad before. Those 
who depended on oil burners for central heating or who. 
perforce, cooked electrically were especially hard hit. As 
one victim said, he would cheerfully have paid $100 for a 
cylinder of LP-Gas as he and his family shivered through 
a heatless day and night that never seemed to end. 


The happiest suburbanite I met was an old friend, who. 
at my insistence a year ago, had installed a gas furnace. 
(Incidentally, the sheriff had not been after him, despite his 
dire premonitions.) The automatic controls had failed but 
he had been able to operate his gas furnace manually with 
no trouble, and had therefore escaped himself and been 
able to shelter and comfort the families of a couple of oil- 
burning neighbors. 

So, we can chalk one up for good old reliable gas service. 
which neither snowstorm nor blizzard could stop during 
the East’s worst recorded weather catastrophe. 


Note on Progress 


| egreagirratersyg on sending me clippings and items about 
the electric heat pump, prompted, no doubt, by some 
remarks I made about it on this page recently. They either 
are (1) pitying my colossal ignorance or (2) gloating over 
my impending demise as a discredited gas enthusiast or 
(3) genuinely interested in bringing me up to date. 

The facts are, I have kept an eagle eye on heat pump 
developments for better than the last 25 years, from the 
days when I was cutting my eyeteeth in the electric utility 
field. Nobody with any brains can deny that it is possible 
to reverse the refrigeration process. It is one of many things 
possible to the physicists and chemists, but nevertheless still 
impractical, or shall I say unavailable, for widespread 
public use. As a matter of fact—and any manufacturer on 
his toes will confirm this—there is always a barrier to climb 
with these scientific developments in our capitalistic sys- 
tem. Cost! There are few things on the market today that 
could not be bettered, and which certainly will be improved. 
once the improvement can be justified pricewise. It is grand 
to have things this way, because it is this constant chal- 
lenge from our competition that keeps us alert and produces 
the progress that the commies envy but cannot emulate. 

Gas heating is still the best known system, and I for one 
am confident our industry with its research program can 
keep it the best. 
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Gas Therapy 


yf English writer in one of the British gas publications 
brought back a long forgotten boyhood incident. 

He was writing about an old idea that used to prevail 
that the aromatic atmosphere around gas works was a sure 
cure for whooping cough. 

The one and only time I had whooping cough, my 
mother grabbed me at the first whoop and dragged me 
down to the local gas works, where I was made to breathe 
deep—the tarrier the deeper. 

Seeing I haven’t whooped for years. something obviously 
cured me. I’d just as soon give that gas works aromatic 


atmosphere the credit. 


The Fuel Situation 


ELL! They can't accuse us of being in the fuel grey 
market. We don't have furtive lads out whispering 
behind their hands and insisting on cash deals. The gas 
utilities have certainly done more than their share to offset 
the rampant inflation that rears its ugly head at every turn. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics is authority for indices 
for wholesale bituminous coal of 174 and fuel oil of 207. 
using an average of 1935 to 1939 prices as a basic 100. 
Mind you, these figures are based on official prices. The 
grey market prices are something else again. 

Following the blizzard in New York, coinciding with a 
chronic oil shortage. and in an investigation initiated by 
the mayor, it was revealed that some hapless individuals 
had been forced.to pay 35 cents a gal. for fuel oil in the face 
of a 13-cent list price. Such conditions are thoroughly 
deplorable, even though they give our industry a chance 
to do some effective bragging. 

The coal industry also must be apprehensive about the 
long-term competitive position in which it finds itself. 
thanks to Sir Scowl. It has already noted and recognized 
the fact that the 435 MMcf maximum daily capacity of the 
Big and Little Big Inch pipe lines is the equivalent of 6.5 
million tons of bituminous coal annually. Thet business 
done gone. John! 


Alberta’s Natural Gas 


HEN the Province of Alberta. Canada, wants to in- 

terest American business in its industrialization poten- 
tialities, what bait does it use? An abundant fuel supply 
of low-cost natural gas. of course. 

An advertisement in “The Wall Street Journal” over the 
signature of the Industrial Development Board, Govern- 
ment of the Province of Alberta. offers ceramics manufac- 
turers “NATURAL GAS so low in cost that it will compete 
with the cheapest coal.” Three utilities—Canadian Utilities. 
Ltd.: The Canadian Western Natural Gas Co., Ltd.: and 
Northwestern Utilities. Ltd.—all serving the Province of 
Alberta, and subsidiaries of International Utilities Corp.. 
New York. had tie-in advertisements in the same _ issue 
telling of the advantages of a land rich in natural wealth. 
where natural gas at phenomenally low rates is the clincher. 

Good luck. neighbors! You have much to offer. 
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NEW BEAUTY 
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*® Natural Gas ® Manufactured Gas * Butane-Air 


Inherent design characteristics of Thermac 
low pressure regulators assure constant 
pressure and constant BTU delivery for 
maximum efficiency, and long trouble-free 
service. 

We have learned from long experiénce 
that the best regulator for the job can come 
only from a policy of carefully controlled 
engineering and manufacturing details: de- 


SEND FOR NEW BULLETIN 
Certified by A.G.A. 


sign, selection of materials, fabrication and 
inspection. Benefits from this policy and 
economies resulting from Thermac’s high 
production are passed on to the appliance 
builder in the way of lower cost and better 
performance. 
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How gas companies and transmission 
firms have put radio to work for them in 
combating disaster and quickening service 
is a subject of timely interest to a large 
segment of the industry, now engaged in 
a battle to protect its air lanes from en- 
chroachment by non-vital industries. For 
background on this important issue, read 
this month’s comment in “Thermally 


Radio Case Histories. 


Thinking.” 


fee rapid growth in use of mobile 
radio by gas companies has been 
brought strikingly to the foreground 
by the concerted effort now going on 
in Washington to secure more radio 
channels and to keep those which are 
now used by the gas industry and its 
allies. 

In three years power utility radio 
service has grown from 50 to 400 users 
and from 800 to 10,000 stations. (By 
power utility is meant all public and 
private gas, electric, water and steam 
utilities. ) 

Meanwhile other industries with lit- 
tle or no legitimate public safety claim 
are trying to muscle in. Serious inter- 
ference already is experienced with the 
radios of some utilities. Specialists say 
that if this encroachment continues to 
erow, utility radio service could be- 
come well nigh useless. 

It was expected that hearings on 
this matter would go on before the 
Federal Communications Commission 
this month. For the gas industry the 
battle is being led by the American 
Gas Association Mobile Radio Gem- 
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By EDWARD TITUS 


mittee, under the 
ward M. Borger, prt 
ples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh. 

Other members of the Mobile Radio 
Committee are: 4 

Warren T. Bulla. superintendent, 
communications and dispatching, Nat- 
ural Gas Pipeline Gp. of America, Chi- 
cago; Charles S. Goates, general sup- 
erintendent, Tennegsee Gas Transmis- 
sion Co., Houston; /H. H. Cuthrell, vice 
president, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co.; F. A. Hough, vice president, 
Southern Counties Gas Co., Los Ang- 
eles; O. W. Morton; vice president and 
superintendent of transmission opera- 
tions, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; M. Kingsley 
Patterson, vice president, Minneapolis 
Gas Light Co.; Thomas F. Smith, vice 
president in charge of distribution and 
utilization, Bostong Consolidated Gas 
Co., and Robert W, Hendee, president, 
Colorado Interstate’ Gas Co., Colorado 
Springs, first vice president, American 
Gas Association, e% officio. 

Almost without €xception the com- 
panies using mobile radio are con- 
vinced of its impoftance. A large pro- 
portion .are. planni@g to expand their 
radio facilities. With the thought that 
eyeryone in the gas industry is vitally 
interested in -the experience. of other 
companies, GAS presents here an au- 
thoritative case-study survey of how 
gas companies throughout the country 


Fifty companies tell how radio has contributed 
to public safety and eased operational problems. 


are using mobile radio for emergency 
and normal operation. In many in- 
stances description of the equipment 
used is included. 


I. 


The reports and case studies follow: 


Washington (D.C.) Gas Light Co. 
On March 6, 1947, after having con- 
verted the Maryland suburban area to 
straight natural gas, a 12-in. natural 
gas line was broken by a contractor’s 
shovel. This area, at the time, was 
being supplied solely by this line. 
Without the use of the radio system 
that day, undoubtedly a considerable 
portion of the Maryand suburban area 
would have been without gas and sev- 
eral days would have been required 
to restore service. Through the assis- 
tance of radio, the line was shut down, 
repairs were made and the line was 
again in use within four hours without 
the loss of service to any customer. 

During the telephone strike in the 
spring of 1946, when telephone com- 
munications between the Rockville nat- 
ural gas station and plant properties 
were unreliable, point-to-point radio 
system proved invaluable. 

Recently, while converting the Wash- 
ington area from mixed gas to straight 
natural, radio played a very important 
part. Five mobile units were assigned 
exclusively to co-ordinating system 
control during valve installations and 
valve operations for both isolating and 


RADIO 


introducing the natural gas. Continuity 
of service was maintained throughout 
the job because of instant communica- 
tion with all affected points. 

The Washington Gas Light Co. and 
subsidiary companies, serving 240,000 
meters in the Washington metropolitan 
area. inaugurated mobile radio serv- 
ice on March 7. 1946. At that time 
equipment consisted of five land sta- 
tions and 13 mobile units. The system 
now has grown to seven land stations 
and 37 mobile units and serves an 
area approximately 20 miles square. 


2. 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co. On Thanks- 
giving Day, Nov. 27. 1947, a “no gas” 
complaint was received from 602 Ocean 
Parkway stating 95 families were with- 
out gas. The call was received at 11:58 
a. m. and through use of radio a crew 
was dispatched at 12:02 p. m. The 
crew found that someone had turned 
off the gas supply for the entire house 
instead of turning off the water supply 
when a water leak was found at a 
boiler. Then he made another error 
and turned the gas valve on again. 
without taking necessary precautions. 
then disappeared. Crew checked gas 
supply in each apartment. and left 
things in order. There were no acci- 
dents, but if response had been slower 
it could have been serious. Situation 
was complicated by fact that on 
Thanksgiving Day the company’s send- 
out is unusually large and the noon 
hour the biggest in the year. 

On April 3, 1947, a resuscitation 
call was received from 846 Monroe 
Street at 6:38 p. m. The crew arrived 
at 6:40 p. m. A woman was found 
sitting in front of a gas stove with the 
oven burner turned on but not lighted. 
Inhalator was used 23 minutes with 
cood results. Prompt arrival may have 
been instrumental in saving her life 
since the radio enabled this call to be 
made in two minutes. 

Use of radio bv Brooklyn Union has 
saved lives. It helps in things like 
quick cutting off of service of a col- 
lapsed building. It was of great help in 
quickly restoring service, followine 
discovery of a leak, to a veterans 
housing project where 2000 families 


lived. 
ob. 


Peoples Natural Gas Co. Pittsburgh. 
This company found mobile radio of 
the greatest use during the recent 
World War. and it has continued to 
be of vital importance since the end 
of hostilities. During the war there 
were a number of dramatic and im- 
portant occurrences in which the com- 
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pany's radio played an important part 
in keeping the wheels turning. 

For example, on June 23, 1944, a 
tornado struck the Pittsburgh area and 
disrupted all public telephone service 
as well as the private lines belonging 
to Peoples Natural. The power circuit 
supplying one of the company’s fixed 
radio transmitter stations also was put 
out of service, but operations were 
carried on by relaying orders over 
mobile transmitters. Throughout the 
night and the next day. repairs were 
made, and normal operations were car- 
ried on only because radio communica- 
tion was available. Since the area was 
highly important in industrial produc- 
tion, any interruption to gas service 
would have caused a shutdown in war 
plant operations. 

A steam shovel stripping coal near 
a line ripped a hole approximately 
214 in. square in it, causing the loss 
of gas at the rate of several million 
cubic feet daily; a report was made 
to field office at 4:30 in the afternoon 
by telephone: office radio operators 
contacted field radio units who were 
in close contact with the men and sup- 
plies and the line was repaired within 
an hour after first reported, thus sav- 
ing many cubic feet of gas besides 
eliminating a bad night job and fire 


hazard. 


4. 


Southern Natural Gas Co. Birming- 
ham, Ala. Southern Natural Gas Co. 
operates a natural gas pipe line sys- 
tem, transporting natural gas from 
fields in Texas. Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi to markets in Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Georgia. The number of gas 
customers served either directly or in- 
directly is approximately 175,000. 
Prior to 1941 the company dispatched 
its gas load and emergency repair crews 
by its telephone system and commer- 
cial communication services. 

The inadequacy and unreliability of 
these means of communication were 
frequently brought home. especially 
during storms and floods. Broken tele- 
phone lines, damaged submarine 
cables. or overloaded telephone circuits 
necessarily impede the prompt trans- 
mission of essential instructions cover- 
ing such vital matters as operation of 
compressor stations, load dispatching 
and emergency repairs. 

The company in 194] began con- 
struction of an emergency radio com- 
munications system. The system has 
been expanded until it now comprises 
five fixed land stations and 46 mobile 
units strategically located over the 
pipe line system. It encompasses an 
area of approximately 650 miles west 
to east by 200 miles north to south. 


There are plans for substantial further 
expansion, which will include addi- 
tional fixed land stations and mobile 
units. 


Southern Natural has supplied ex- 
amples in case history form of how 
radio has helped in numerous ways. 
The first one of these occurred before 
the mobile radio system had been set 
up, and serves merely as a contrast 
with later situations: 


l. During the severe winter of 1940 
there was a complete interruption of gas 
deliveries at Columbus, Ga. This was due 
to a pipe line break approximately 40 
miles from the city and in an_ isolated 
section of the country. After locating and 
repairing this break, the repair crew had 
to discover whether there had been a 
complete failure at Columbus and whether 
it was safe to resume the delivery of gas. 
In order to ascertain this, it was necessary 
to travel 15 miles over bad roads to reach 
the nearest telephone. Before the repair 
crew could get in communication with 
Columbus, there had been a complete fail- 
ure of gas service. Before service could be 
resumed it would be necessary to shut off 
and inspect all service connections. This 
resulted in the city being out of gas service 
for a period much longer than necessary. 
had immediate communications been avail- 
able. Company records indicate that there 
would have been sufficient pipe line storage 
to maintain service if gas had been turned 
on at the point where the break occurred 
10 minutes earlier. 


2. In the spring of 1942, one of the 
Coosa river lines of the Montgomery-Col- 
umbus pipe line was broken during a flood 
period. An automatic pressure alarm indi- 
cated a line break and the direction. The 
operator on duty quickly notified by radio 
the superintendent of this district, who was 
en route to Montgomery, Ala., and 
promptly in turn received specific orders. 
Two radio cars were sent to gate valves 
in the direction of the trouble to isolate 
the section of line in trouble. A third radio 
car was sent to the gate valves at the 
Coosa river, and, upon arrival, found the 
break, shut off the affected line and 
promptly notified the radio operator at 
district headquarters. 


3. During the winter of 1943, a severe 
ice storm seriously disrupted both the 
company’s and commercial telephone facil- 
ities between Birmingham and Atlanta. 
The gas transmission system was operating 
under peak load conditions and the only 
means of quick communication was _ the 
company’s radio system, which functioned 
properly and aided in insuring continuity 
of gas service by providing a means of 
dispatching. This is a fairly frequent oc- 
currence during winter periods. 


4. In the early part of 1944, a tornado 
struck in the vicinity of Montgomery, dis- 
rupting telephone and power facilities serv- 
ing several areas, including the company’s 
district headquarters at Wetumpka, Ala. 
Immediately after interruption of these 
services, the company’s standby electric 
power plant associated with fixed radio 
installation was put into service, and radio 
communications were maintained with the 
central dispatching office in Birmingham 
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REPORTS IN BRIEF OF OTHER COMPANIES USING RADIO 


United Fuel Gas Co. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Birmingham (Ala.) 
Gas Co. 

South Atlantic Gas 
Co. Savannah. Ga. 
lowa Power & Light 


Delaware Power & 
Light, Wilmington. 


Colo. Interstate Gas 
Co., Colo. Spgs. 
San Diego (Calif.) 
Gas & Electric. 
South Carolina 
Power Co.. Charles- 
ton. 


Kansas- Nebraska 
Natural Gas Co.. 
Inc. Hastings. Nebr. 
Public Service G. & 
E.. Newark, N.J. 
Central Arizona 
Light & Power. 
Phoenix. 

New Bedtord 
(Mass.) Gas & Edi- 
son Light. 

Lynn (Mass.) Gas 
and Electric. 
Rochester (N. Y.) 
Gas and Electric. 
Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric. Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

New Orleans (La.) 
Public Service. 


Blackstone Valley 
Gas & Electric Co.. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Louisville (Ky.) 
Gas & Electric Co. 


Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co. 


Atlanta (Ga.) Gas 
Light Co. 


Philadelphia — Elee- 


tric Co. 


Northwestern Utili- 
ties, Ltd. Edmonton. 
Can. 


Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co. 


Inaugurated service in 1946, Operates two land stations, five 
mobile units. Another station being built; expansion planned. 


Installed system just before Pearl Harbor. 
Inaugurated Nov. 4, 1947. Has six fixed and mobile stations. 


Inaugurated late 1945. Five fixed stations for joint gas and 
electric service. Seven mobile units exclusively used for gas, 
serving five cities in Central Iowa Division, an area 95 by 40 
miles. 

Installed Dec.. 1945. Service consists of one 250-watt fixed 
station with remote control and remote receiver. Sixteen mobile 
units operating, with three more applied for. Three now used 
exclusively for gas. 

Installed April, 1947. Nine fixed, 36 mobile. Area covered: 
350 miles north-south, 240 east-west. 

Installed April, 1947. Mobile only, in electric department. One 
fixed, four mobile planned for gas service in 1948 
Installed 24-hour service June 3, 1946. Three stations, one for 
gas, a 250-watt station with 300-ft. steel tower. Remote con- 
trolled from load dispatcher’s office. Mobile units: 1 for trans- 
portation, 3 for gas, 33 for electric service. 

Installed Sept. 1, 1946. Operates 7 fixed, 13 mobile units. 
Lost wartime priority on telephone service after war, needed 
radio. 

One gas company (in system) uses radio; gas department of 
parent company has applied. Electric department is using radio. 
Service installed June 13, 1947. Five fixed (three relay) and 
13 mobile. Area, 100 miles north-south, 120 east-west. 


Inaugurated in May. 1946. One fixed, two mobile stations 


Being installed at end of 1947. Three fixed. six mobile for gas. 


Installed Jan. 13, 1947. One tixed. 35 mobile, 7 of them gas. 
Forty-four applied for, about 13 more for gas. 

Installed in fall of 1947 eight fixed, 10 portable. 70 mobile 
stations. Serve 35000 customers. 


Electric service radio only. System for gas proposed. Inter- 
ference on frequency noted recently. During recent hurricane. 
radio was only type service able to operate. 

Installed mobile units Aug., 1947. Two transmitters, 12 miles 
apart, at Pawtucket and Woonsocket. Gas department has one 
mobile unit in each area. Plan two more units in 1948. 
Installed first units in 1939. Gas department used equipment 
first in 1945. One 250-watt fixed, one fixed at compressor 
station used in underground storage operation, 25 mobile units. 
Four normally used for gas, remainder available in emergency. 
Compressor radio used also for communicating with field crews 
and at valve operations at wellheads. 

Installed Dec. 7, 1941. One fixed and 16 mobile. Service area 
33 miles north-south, 40 east-west. Mobile units on = special 
service trucks. 

Installed in summer, 1947, three land stations, 250 watts, at 
Macon, Atlanta, Rome, covering 80 miles east-west, 200 north- 
south. Six mobile sets, 10 more in 1948, eventually 40. For dis- 
tribution and dispatching. Public communication system delays 
up to two hours averted. 

Gas department radio service installed Aug. 1, 1947. One fixed 
transmitting station on 37.70 mec, three mobile stations on 
37.54 me. Total range, 20 to 25-mile radius, 1000 sq. miles 
covering 159,000 customers. Radio valuable in night work. 
shifting of crews, and emergency; helped prevent total outage 
when, Oct. 7, 1947, a machine trencher struck and broke a 
main in Perkiomen valley. 

Four mobile stations, first installed in 1944. Plan 15 more sta- 
tions in 1948, including three fixed and one repeating station. 
Extreme cold weather with high house heating load saturation 
makes outages dangerous. Radio also precludes use of high- 
cost telephone service. 

Installed in August, 1945, 15 fixed and 60 mobile units. Now 
have 24 fixed and 100 mobile. Area of radio operations: Pan- 
handle field to Detroit. Find radio valuable in pipe line clean- 
ing, high pressure tests; during telephone strike it was only 
means of communication available. 
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for the duration of the emergency. 

9. On Feb. 10, 1947, the company’s At- 
lanta Border Station received a_ report 
that the gas pressure was dropping fast 
at East Point, Ga., a suburb of Atlanta. 
A radio car was dispatched to the East 
Point station to ascertain the nature of the 
trouble. Upon arrival the operator found 
a regulator had failed. The operator ra- 
dioed the Atlanta headquarters the nature 
of the trouble and received immediate 
instructions and repair parts for handling 
this problem. Had the repairman not had 
available a radio unit, he would have had 
to get to a telephone with the probability 
that such a delay might have caused gas 
service to be interrupted. 


D. 


Alabama Gas Co., Birmingham. Ala- 
bama Gas Co. does not of itself own 
and operate radio equipment. As a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Southern 
Natural it does. however, have access 
to the use of Southern Natural’s radio 
equipment in an emergency. 

The need for the use of Southern’s 
equipment occurred in Jan.. 1947. 
when Southern’s tap line serving Mont- 
gvomery ruptured, and the entire city 
was out of gas within a few minutes. 
Problem consisted of repairing the 
main line break. as well as restoring 
service to some 15,000 meters. 

Southern Natural immediately set up 
a mobile station at the plant in Mont- 
gomery, and assigned eight or 10 radio- 
equipped cars to the work. The tele- 
phone trunk lines leading into the plant 
were swamped with calls from cus- 
tomers. Had it not been for the pres- 
ence of the radio cars, work would have 
been seriously impaired, and the in- 
stallation of full service greatly de- 


layed. 
6. 


Pacific Lighting Corp., Los Angeles. 
Radio equipment owned by Pacific 
Lighting Corp. consists of: one 50-watt 
transmitter and_ receiver. which is 
licensed to be operated as a fixed sta- 
tion or as a portable station: two 50- 
watt portable mobile, five 15-watt port- 
able mobile, and seven two-watt port- 
able mobile stations. 

Operation of this radio equipment 
extends from Kettleman Hills, about 
200 miles north of Los Angeles. to 
Huntington Beach, 35 miles south of 
Los Angeles. and from the Goleta gas 
field. 105 miles northwest of Los Ang- 
eles. to Los Angeles. 

Facilities are used in conjunction 
with those of Southern Counties Gas 
Co. of California and Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co.. which also have radio 
equipment. These three companies 
have a contract with the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. for use of three of 
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the Edison company’s fixed land sta- 
tions located at Anaheim, Alhambra 


and Saticoy. 
A few instances showing usefulness 
of radio to these companies follow: 


In November, 1943, there was a rupture 
in Southern California Gas Co.’s trans- 
mission line in the Newhall mountain area 
north of Los Angeles. This rupture resulted 
in ignition of escaping gas and started a 
serious brush fire. The company’s tele- 
phone facilities were destroyed immedi- 
ately by the fire and it was necessary to 
resort to the mobile radio for reporting the 
fire, summoning emergency equipment, and 
arranging for the dispatching of gas 
through other lines until the fire could be 
extinguished and pipe line service restored. 

In September, 1947, there was a blow- 
out in a large 26-in. transmission line at 
Wheeler Ridge (a mountain area about 
70 miles north of Los Angeles). This blow- 
out also caused the failure of an adjacent 
line of the Southern California Gas Co. 
and the resultant fires spread to a nearby 
oil pumping station threatening serious 
damage to these installations. The rupture 
of these two lines cut off one of the prin- 
cipal sources of gas supply for southern 
California. Here again radio was used to 
report to headquarters the damage to fa- 
cilities. By use of radios repair crews were 
dispatched immediately and operations as 
well as the handling of gas through other 
lines were directed during the period that 
the lines were out of service. 

The mountain areas of southern Cali- 
fornia traversed by main gas transmission 
lines are subject every few years to severe 
cloudbursts that result in turning so-called 
dry river beds into raging torrents of flood 
waters. These sudden floods not only wash 
out telephone and telegraph lines, highway 
bridges and railroad bridges, but fre- 
quently destroy gas transmission lines 
leading into southern California from the 
north and northeast. In March of 1938, 
there were cloudbursts of the character 
above mentioned, and all telephone and 
telegraph communications out of Los Ang- 
eles to the north were destroyed, railway 
bridges were washed out, and some im- 
portant gas lines broken and others were 
in imminent peril. Efforts to restore gas 
service and to arrange for the re-routing 
and dispatching of gas were greatly handi- 
capped’ because of lack of all normal 
means of communication. A semblance of 
communication was finally established 
through use of amateur radio stations in 
Los Angeles connecting with amateur 
radio stations in or near the sources of 
gas supply. Experiences during these flood 
conditions in 1938 led to the use of mo- 
bile radio stations at the first onportunity. 
and standard procedure for meeting emerg- 
encv conditions as they arise in the future 
would be nullified to a large extent with- 
out the use of these radio facilities. 


@. 


Minneapolis (Minnj) Gas Light Co. 
H. K. Wrench. secelilont, makes the 
following significant’ statement in a 
letter to the Federal Communications 
Commission: 


ee 


Brockton (Mass.) 
Gas Light Co. 
Lowell (Mass.) Gas 
Light Co. 
Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pitts. 
burgh & W. Va. Gas 
Co. 


next five years. 


COMPANIES REPORTING RADIO SERVICE APPLIED FOR 


Five units being built now; 10 more soon. 
Applied Sept. 8, 1947, for one fixed and 25 mobile. 


Will apply in 1948 for mobile units for Equitable; one portable 
and one mobile for other company. Plan 8 fixed, 40 mobile in 


“To allow public utility frequencies, 
which are used primarily in the interest of 
public safety, to be thrown open to a host 
of industrial users for private purposes is 
analagous to allowing every delivery truck 
to operate a siren and flashing red lights, 
with right of way equal to an ambulance 
or police car... .” 


The company began using mobile 
radio service Dec. 24, 1945. They now 
have one fixed station operated from 
the dispatch center, and 63 mobile 
units in repair trucks, emergency serv- 
ice vehicles and passenger cars of key 
supervisors. 

Present equipment is designed for 
operation in the 30-42 megacycle band 
of frequencies which includes the only 
channels which were available to them 
under the special emergency type of 
license at the time the installation was 
made. | 

Recently they have made tests which 
confirm their belief that they could 
cover their area of operation on fre- 
quencies above 150 megacycles and 
they will, in all probability, ask for 
an assignment in one of the ultra high 
frequency bands for future units. Had 
one of these high frequencies been 
available at the time they made their 
initial installation, they state they 
would have considered using it rather 
than the crowded 30-40 segment of the 
spectrum. 

They find the greatest value and 
most frequent use of their radio facili- 
ties is in correcting troubles before 
an accident occurs. 

They monitor radio dispatches of the 
fire department and their equipment 
responds to all fires and calls for res- 
cue squads where gas is likely to be 
involved. They point out that with 
radio communication, valving opera- 
tions can be safely expedited to the 
extent that what might otherwise re- 
quire hours to complete in the proper 
sequence can be accomplished in a 
matter of minutes. 


Iroquois Gas Corp., Buffalo, New 
York. Radio dispatching has been in- 
valuable in handling orders which 
might have involved danger to life and 
property. They have scanned the logs 
of their fixed stations for the month 


of October 1947, and totaled the num- 
ber of orders dispatched which were 
definitely of an urgent nature. The fol- 
lowing tabulation shows the results 
of this scanning for the one month: 


Telephone reports from customers, in- 
dicating a possibility of gas escaping— 
investigators dispatched by radio 
Investigators dispatched to scene of 
fre alarm by radio 110 
Automatic appliances overheating due 
to failure of automatic controls—serv- 
icemen dispatched by radio 25 


895 


The large majority of the orders 
dispatched by radio which have an in- 
dication of urgency come from cus- 
tomers who believe they have detected 
gas leaks at their appliances or that 
there is an odor of gas within their 
homes. A fair percentage of investiga- 
tions, however, are brought about by 
reports of gas escaping from mains 
in streets. In a number of these, serious 
consequences might have developed if 
a repair crew had not arrived promtly 
with the aid of radio. In one such in- 
cident, a bulldozer broke off a service 
connection. The repair crew dispatched 
by radio found considerable gas es- 
caping. There was no loss of life or 
property. 

Iroquois Gas Corp. began to use 
mobile radio service Feb. 17, 1947. 
Late in the year they had five fixed 
stations and 26 mobile stations in oper- 
ation. 


9. 


United Natural Gas Co., Oil City, 
Pa. Shortly after installation of the 
radio system in March 1947, a tornado 
passed through several points in north- 
western Pennsylvania. The Sharon- 
Mercer area was particularly hard hit. 
resulting in complete interruption of 
company and commercial communica- 
tions for a long period of time. High- 
way traffic was such that even personal 
messenger service could not be accom- 
plished. A great many service lines 
had been torn out by the uprooting of 
trees. 

By use of the mobile units, the dis- 
patching of crews and materials and 
the organizing and handling of their 
work was facilitated and no serious 
disaster resulted. 
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United Natural Gas Co. and affil- 
iated companies, known as the “Oil 
City group,” late in 1947 had five fixed 
and 16 mobile stations, with nine mo- 
bile stations under construction. 


Mobile radio has facilitated certain 
projects of United Natural. Projects 
have included construction of 70 miles 
of 20-in. line to connect the existing 
system to the Big and Little Big Inch 
lines; also installation of gathering 
system and the construction of storage 
areas to accommodate the large fluctu- 
ation in demand and to handle the 
vas available. Many of these operations 
were located in territory where no 
present communications exist. By use 
of radio these construction activities 
were expedited to an extent that their 
completion was practically accom- 
plished early in December. Without 
radio, they could not have been ac- 
complished in time for this winter’s 
use. 


10. 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Charleston, 
W. Va. This company has one of its 
important dispatching stations several 
miles beyond the terminus of presently 
installed telephone lines. Without radio 
for communication with this compress- 
ing station, there would have been sev- 
eral instances during the winter of 
1946-47 when service would have been 
seriously impaired. 

Telephone facilities between Charles- 
ton and Beckley and between Charles- 
ton and Pineville, W. Va., were and 
are inadequate and subject to delays 
of a half hour te four hours. 

In one instance a valve broke on 
part of a high discharge line. Thanks 
to radio communication, repairs could 
be made without putting any con- 
sumers out of gas service. 

Another instance occurred when a 
valve broke in the town of Hinton, 
with 1400 consumers. The radio sys- 
tem proved very efficient in giving out 
the orders in the dispatching of gas. 

With the present communications 
system the company is able to produce 
the maximum amount of gas which is 
available by holding low pressures, 
and when consumers’ demand _in- 
creases, can change dispatching im- 
mediately by use of radio. Cabot is 
expecting to rely extensively on radio 
during the current winter, in anticipa- 
tion of acute shortage of available gas. 

The company’s drilling superintend- 
ent has a radio in his car, and is able 
to dispatch orders direct from the 
wells in process of drilling. Nearly all 
these wells are several miles from the 
nearest telephone. 

The company began using its mo- 


hile radio service on Dec. 26, 1946. 
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Late in 1947 it had four fixed and one 


mobile station. 


Il. 


Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of Amer- 
ica, Chicago. One day at 4:55 a. m., a 
24-in. line parted at a point on Indian 
creek near Compressor Station No. 6 
near Beatrice, Nebr. Torrential rains 
had caused the stream to overflow and 
produce a flood valley 114 miles wide 
at the pipe line crossing. Gas ignited. 
burning a large number of trees near 


the break. 


A portable emergency radio station 
was transported to the scene of the 
break and set up on high ground 
nearby. This was the first equipment 
to be transported on caterpillar tractors 
over the almost impassable roads and 
fields surrounding the break. Radio 
contact was made with Compressor 


Station No. 6. Pipe line crews and - 


emergency equipment were ordered to 
move in immediately. Radio served to 
keep drivers of vehicles informed on 
road conditions. Repair work was com- 
pleted at 9 p. m. Purging and blowing 
with the necessary operation of main 
line gates, located several miles from 
the break, were greatly facilitated and 
coordinated by radios at key points, as 
the gas was fed into the repaired sec- 
tion of line. During the period of in- 
terrupted service. first-hand progress 
reports were transmitted by radio from 
the scene of the break to the dis- 
patcher’s office in Chicago. This en- 
abled the dispatcher to allocate gas still 
available in the pipe line system to the 
best advantage in serving thousands of 
customers whose service had been 
jeopardized. 


12. 


United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreve- 
port, La. At a United Gas Pipe Line 
Co. field last winter, an entire section 
of wells froze up in 10 minutes. cut- 
ting off one-half of the total gas load 
at that time. Without radio. it would 
have taken a minimum of three hours 
to restore the volume. Use of two-way 
radio. however. made it possible to 
complete the entire operation within 
one hour. At the same time. the speedy 
correction of the trouble prevented 
costly damage to important equipment. 

This company first installed fixed 
stations and mobile radios in Decem- 


ber. 1945. 


13. 


Public Service Co. of Colorado, Den- 
ver. Telephone service between the 
main office of the Public Service Co. 


CASE HISTORIES 


of Colorado, where all complaints are 
received, and the service station, where 
trouble dispatchers receive orders from 
the main office, was interrupted in 
October 1947, for several hours. A 
mobile radio unit was stationed outside 
the main office and transmitted orders 
to the trouble dispatchers for several 
hours to maintain normal service dur- 
ing the telephone emergency. 

The company had recently com- 
pleted the installation of radio com. 
munication equipment. This installa- 
tion consists of the initial 27 units in 
cars with four remote control broad- 
cast points, one each for electric dis- 
tribution trouble, electric transmission 
trouble, gas distribuition and _ utiliza- 
tion trouble, and gas transmission trou- 
ble departments. It is planned to in- 
crease the mobile units by some eight 
or 10 additional units this year. 

Range of operations will be from 
Denver east approximately 25 miles. 
north 100 miles, and south 15 miles. 
The mountains prevent much use of 
this system to the west. 

Since operation with the mobile units 
started in September, 1947, these units 
have aided in blowing and purging gas 
lines, sending trouble trucks to fires. 
and reporting leaks. They have used 
the radio in checking hydrate troubles 
in transmission lines. Much time has 
been saved by the mobile units and 
possible outages have been prevented 
by the use of the mobile units in check- 
ing pressure drops. 

It is believed that while the mobile 
units will not reduce operating ex- 
penses their usage will materially im- 
prove service. and in some instances 
render valuable aid in maintaining 
service that would be impossible under 
other conditions of operation. 


14. 


South Carolina Electric and Gas Co.., 
Columbia. This company has _ been 
using mobile communications for its 
electrical departments -since July 1946. 
and is now planning to expand the sys- 
tem to include the gas department. This 
installation will call for one fixed sta- 
tion and 12 mobile units. with the 
addition of several more mobile units 
at a later date. 

The company. however, has had 
some hesitancy about ordering needed 
material until they could be assigned 
a permanent frequency without inter- 
ference. In a letter to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. S. C. Me- 
Meekin, president, said that even at 
present the frequency on which they 
have been operating for the electric 
departments is at times jammed with 
other stations to the extent that it is 
impossible to read messages from their 
own units. 


3] 


Reproduction of map sent to all consumers 

of gas in Omaha changeover area before 

conversion took place. Divisional areas in the 

city were indicated with approximate dates 

each sector would be converted. Map also 
appeared in newspaper. 
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Adapting Omaha 


To Natural Gas 


Metropolitan Utilities District of 
Omaha, Nebr.. as far back as 1927 

rising costs of 

all the products 
manufacture of gas and desired to use 
natural gas to protect their customers 
heating fuel prices. They made the rec- 
ommendation of changing to natural 
tions—once in 1928 and again in 1930. 
The railroads at that time feared the 
industry was hard at work establishing 
oil heating. The coal men had enough 
wanted no new competitor in the field. 
So the three interests ganged together 


HE Board of Directors of the 
took note of the 

going into the 

against an eventual drastic advance in 
gas to the people of Omaha in two elec- 
loss of prospective tonnage. The oil 
competition with each other — they 
and gave natural gas a terrible beating. 


The last war changed everything. 
The railroads could not take care of 
the business offered. The oil industry 
had a mean distribution, problem. 
Wage increases had raised coal prices 
to the luxury class, forcing coal heat- 
ing customers to look to other fields. 
We were using a 600-Btu gas, specific 
gravity .63 in 1946, 48% natural and 
92% manufactured gas. The capacity 
of the plant, operating with this mix- 
ture, was 30 MMcf per 24-hour period: 
Practically all the new homes under 
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construction were putting 
in gas furnaces until we 
had approximately 6800 
on our lines. This forced 
the Metropolitan Utilities 
District to place a public announce- 
ment in all papers June 25. 1946. 
which stated that in order to give 
efcient service to all customers on 
their lines they could not accept any 
new gas heating installations. This no- 
tice raised so much public clamor that 
the directors were forced by public 
demand to go a third time to the polls 
with the natural eas issue. 


Natural Gas Voted In 


In the November 1946 election, natu- 
ral gas carried by a vote of 30,588 for 
and 23,298 against. evidence that there 
were die hards among our population. 

Studies were started July 1, 1946. 
shortly after our advertisement of 
June 25. A laboratory was opened and 
the engineers began a series of tests to 
determine the advisability of using 
800-Btu gas or straight natural gas. On 
Jan. 2, 1947. after natural gas was 


By S. S. CALDWELL 


Metropolitan Utilities District 
Omaha, Nebr. 


called for by popular vote. the engi- 
neering staff started tests to decide 
whether to use an intermediate gas or 
to divide the city into small sections 
and to introduce natural gas directly. 

The argument in favor of the inter- 
mediate method was cheapness. There 
would need not be so much overtime. 
and less men and fewer expensive shut- 
off valves would be needed. These 
methods would have to be followed 
to use the intermediate system: 

The city would be divided into 10 
sections, the largest to contain not 
more than 10,000 meters. An inter- 
mediate gas of approximately 750-Btu. 
0.66 specific gravity. would be intro- 
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duced in all the city’s mains at once. 
Pressure would then be reduced at all 
governor stations so that the Btu input 
to the individual appliances of the 
householder would remain approxi- 


‘mately unchanged. 


We then would attack the first of the 
10 sections. The pressure in this sec- 
tion would be raised, overgassing the 
appliances 50%. The service men 
would work through this section put- 
ting in natural gas orifices, enlarging 
ports, etc. However, this would result 
in undergassing all appliances some 
15% until natural gas arrived. Natural 
gas would then be introduced in the 
section and the service men would 
make a second call, adjusting all gas 
appliances to natural gas. This method 
would be continued, section by section, 
until the city was changed over to 
natural gas. 


The objections to the intermediate 
system were serious for a city the 
size of Omaha. It would take from a 
week to 10 days to work through the 
average section. This would leave a 
large portion of our customers’ appli- 
ances overgassed for too long a period. 
Our laboratory tests showed that dur- 
ing the period that the appliances were 
overgassed trouble was liable to de- 
velop. An oven with a heat control, or 
a water heater with a minimum flame 
would create a definite problem. A hot 
water heater overheated might force 
the hot water back into the cold water 
inlet and back to the meter, putting 
both meter and heater out of commis- 
sion. Appliances with individual regu- 
lators would be overgassed from the 
start. Refrigerators would not function 
properly and spoilage of their contents 
might result. This overgassing would 
mean more gas would be forced 
through the gas appliances than could 
be used economically and this would 
cause an increase in customers’ bills. 
The burners, during the short period of 
undergassing before they were adjusted 
to natural gas, would have a tendency 
to flash back due to type of interme- 
diate gas we were intending to use. 


The many troubles which might pos- 
sibly develop from the use of the inter- 
mediate gas system and the wave of 
woe which most surely would be heard 
from exasperated customers was more 
than the management dared contem- 
plate, especially since permission to 
use natural gas was granted by such a 
narrow margin. The board decided to 
use the sectionalizing method. 


The Omaha mains are arranged in 
three loops which makes the city com- 
paratively easy to sectionalize. There 
were 458 shut-off valves placed in the 
mains during the winter and early 
spring, the valves running in size from 
3 to 20 in. The city was divided into 75 
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sections averaging 512 meters per sec- 
tion. They ranged from 600 meters 
minimum to a maximum of 1100 
meters. Natural gas would be turned 
into each section in the morning and 
the changeover completed that day. 
The problem of the Personnel De- 
partment was to furnish the necessary 
labor in a short labor market, with a 
shortage of housing facilities. The time 
set for the changeover was June 9 to 
Sept. 15. (The job was actually com- 
pleted Sept. 6.) Four hundred men 
would be necessary to make up the 
changeover crews. As the changeover 
period coincided with college summer 
vacations, the Personnel Department 
decided to recruit for the domestic 
changeover crews, veterans completing 
their college courses. The following 
circular was sent out in February to 
the Vocational Placement bureaus of 
a number of universities who had 
scientific, medical and engineering 
courses. | 
“Want a good summer job? 
Earning $200 a month and upward. 
Omaha’s changeover to natural gas offers 
wonderful summer opportunities to earn 
good money. : 
Work light and easily learned—readjust- 
ing gas appliances in the homes to use 
natural gas. . 
A number of college students will be em- 
ployed by the Metropolitan Utilities Dis- 
trict of Omaha to make adjustments to 
gas burning household appliances, such as 
gas ranges and water heaters. 
Empleyment starts first week in June and 


Layout of complete set of 
tool kits used on the job 
is explained by Assistant 
Training Supervisor Frank 
Reynolds, above. At right, 
student employees check 
in tool kits upon completion 
of day’s work in the field. 


continues until Sept. 15. 

Full wages during short training period. 
Overtime at time and a half on all work 
over 40 hours. 

Overtime assured. 

Earnings $200 a month minimum. 

Do not apply unless you are able to work 
the entire period without vacation and to 
provide your own housing in Omaha. 
Write at once to Metropolitan Utilities 
District, Personnel Dept. State name, pres- 
ent address, age, marital status, mechani- 
cal experience if any, and proposed sum- 
mer address in Omaha.” 


We had 1200 applicants by May 1 
and from this group selected 300 vet- 
erans who were taking college courses 
and whose families lived in Omaha. 
This obviated both a housing and feed- 
ing problem. The next question to be 
answered was where to obtain the su- 
pervisors to instruct and lead the stu- 
dents in the field. 

Forty-one high school teachers who 
were teaching science and the mechani- 
cal arts were secured. They were al- 
ready trained in the psychology of 
teaching and fitted perfectly in the pic- 
ture both as teachers and leaders of 
their groups in the field. 

Starting in March, the teachers se- 
lected were given an intensive course 
of training by the engineering staff 
chosen for that purpose. Two nights a 
week, 6 to 10 p.m., and Saturday, from 
8 a.m. until 6 p.m. made it a strenuous 
course, but it paid big dividends. The 
sroup was trained in the converting 
and changing of all kinds of gas appli- 
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ances on active models secured for 
training purposes. The teachers at the 
end of the course were able and com- 
petent to teach the students entrusted 
to their charge. 

During the month of July, 1946. 
when we knew we would be going to 
either 800-Btu or natural gas, informa- 
tion cards were given to our service 
men. They listed on these cards the 
kind and make of all gas appliances 
installed in the houses they serviced. 
The survey listed over 1000 different 
makes and models of gas appliances. 
The result of the survey enabled us to 
draw up a preliminary bill of material 
which was given to the purchasing de- 
partment so that it might place orders 
for the necessary parts. Close to 1.5 
million parts were used before the 
changeover was completed. 

The manufacturers of appliances 
found in the survey were written and 
their advice was requested on the most 
simple procedure to adopt to change 
their models to natural gas. Some rec- 
ommended screwing back the orifices, 
others straight adapting. Our labora- 
tory tests showed adapting most suit- 
able for our purpose. 

Second-hand and new-merchandise 
dealers were called upon and used gas 
appliances of different makes and 
models were secured for our school 
and for the work of our testing lab- 
oratory. 

The district has a complete file on 
all gas furnaces and space heaters in- 
stalled on its lines. The manufacturers 
were contacted for information on the 
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Preliminary notice sent one 
week before actual change- 
over date prepared custo- 
mers for inconvenience 
necessitated by job. 


Information Regarding Changeover to Natural wane 


MATURAL GAS WHA BE turned mts the gon mains m your seighberhood is edout one 
week. Apgroximetely tee days pricr to te day Per aeharel eos is ferned on pow will 
be acted of the exact changeover date by bonshiR dciivered te your bome. 

{FT WILL BE ABSOLUTELY MECESSARY far on cuthorieed iNdities District conver sice mar 
te adjust aff of your ges appliances te burn this aew fea! property 

THE COMVERSION MAN WILL roach your home ot B08 om... or shortly after, on a 
changeever doy te tare of cortaia sppiiances and mstraxt you i the 
other appdiances pending their adjustment. He wii carry ae identification wn 

ant wit Maes a foam commana wae of Gary 


UNTH pe DAY THE HATURAL GAS s TURNED wmTO your HEIGHBORHOODS, PLEASE use YOUR APPLIANC S iN THE USUAL WAY, 
&.34, ON THAT DAY, AND UNTIL THE APPLIANCES HAVE BEEM CONVERTED lateness FOLLOW INSTRUC TIONS — — 
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Aastractines to be followed danieg changooser to Wateral Gas antil youn appliances have bern converted 


bee used dy turning them te shout anw-thicd 13/3! of the narme! setting. 


REFRIGERATOR 
The Servei-Electroius qos refrigerator must be turned to the defrosting 


position entil tes conversies man errives, 


RANGE: 
i Ba wat eso the awen or Broiler ender any circamstances. The top burners may 


THUSE HESTRUC TIONS APPLY ONLY AFTER P00 a® 
Ads. ON THE DAY BATYURAL GAS 15 TURNED 

OM 1M TOQUE NEIGHBORHOOD AND UMTIL THE 
APPLIANCES HAVE BEEN CONVERTES, 


HERES HOW 
YOUR GAS 
FLAME 
SHOULD LOOK 


various changeover problems affecting 
their particular units. All industrial 
firms were surveyed and parts needed 
to convert were ordered. These com- 
prised the packing plants, brewing in- 
dustries, bakers, newspapers, etc. Next, 


TABLE 1. 


. Remove old cap orifices. 


. Drill adapter to proper size. 
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10. Drill oven and broiler burner ports. 

11. Clean burners with a brush. 

12. Make proper air adjustment. 
top burners. 


PROCEDURE FOR CONVERTING APPLIANCES 


Range 


. Remove all main burners, cut off needle points on adjustable orifices. 
Install an adapter to provide a fixed orifice. 


Change tip, nipple, and hood on push-button lighters. 

Make needle adjustment on all automatic top lighters. 

. Reduce gas flow on oven heat controls by installing new orifices or adjusting 
needle valve. Gas flow to standby also reduced. 

8. Broach all ports of both top burners and oven. 

9. Drill certain types of top burner ports to enlarge port areas. 


In case of Magic Chef range replace insert in 


Water Heaters 


1. Replace orifice to main burner. 
2. Reduce flow of gas to pilot. 
3. In case of port burners, broach ports and drill if necessary. 
4. In case of jet burners, replace’ jets. 
5. Adjust air. 
6. Check safety pilots. 
7. Check flues. 
Refrigerators 
1. Remove old burner. 
2. Replace with natural gas burner with proper size orifice. 
3. Set gas pressure for proper maximum and minimum flame. 
4. Adjust air. 
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a MANE ARRANGEMENTS co fRe? ¢ member ot your hoasshold wil be home te 
the convertian menoonut brews & Bey with s ssighd 

oF face ANY REASON YOU WILL Be anable te arrange for the edimission af the camversion 
mon. pingse actify the Utilities Bietrict by telephone: 47, $760, ask for Conversion 
Dept 

WE SGUICIT YQUR COGPERA TION & this chengeerer te saters! qox and assure you we 
wil de everything poxwibia te compicte the work with a minimum of incagvenionce 
to you. 1 you hove ony questions regerding the chungeover, pleases call the shove 


sent meemnenet 


WATER HEATER 
De act me your weter heoter. Hf must be tarned of aati! converted. 


OQINER GAS APPLIANCES: 
SH other gas opptiances must be turned af untd converted. 


¥YENTUATION 
Muintein edeguerte xesfiletion. expecially in the kitchen. 


the commercial plants were called upon 
in a preliminary survey. They consist- 
ed of hotels, dry cleaners, hospitals, 
restaurants, schools, institutions, etc- 

Some specialists were brought in 
from the outside for the commercial 
and industrial changeover, but for the 
most part these men were selected from 
our service department and given spe- 
cial intensive training for this particu- 
lar job. The training consisted of lec- 
tures on general changeover pro- 
cedure. Certain types of equipment 
and other types of burners were 
brought to the laboratory for study and 
analysis. 


Three manuals were printed and 
held in readiness for distribution to 
the crews. These were: 


Manual No. 1 for Domestic 
Manual No. 2 for Industrial 


mercial Crews 
Manual No. 3 for House Heating Crews 
These manuals gave rules for con- 
duct and safety, and general informa- 
tion about the appliances that were in 
their particular field, plus tables of 
orifice and port sizes and description 
of various plugs, jets, caps, etc. 


Advance Publicity 


June 1 a full page advertisement 
appeared in the Sunday edition of the 
“Omaha World Herald” showing a 
large map of the city divided up into 
sections. with the time designated for 


Crews 


and Com- 
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the changeover crew to start work in 
each section. 


A letter was sent to each one of the 
60,862 gas customers with a map en- 
closed showing the time schedule as 
published in the newspaper. The cus- 
tomer was requested to notify the 
changeover operator should he not be 
at home when the crews were in the 
district, and either to leave the house 
key with a near neighbor or with the 
meter reading department of the utili- 
ties district. If the customer did not 
wish to leave the key the gas would 
be turned off at the meter and change- 
over made on his return. 


A week ahead of the changeover a 
second letter was mailed out to the 
section to be changed. This letter gave 
certain specific instructions to be fol- 
lowed the day of the changeover, such 
as “do not use oven,” “turn off water 
heaters and furnaces,” “turn gas. re- 
frigerator back to defrost.” This letter 
closed with the notice that on two days 
before the crews arrived a hand bill 
would be delivered giving exact con- 
version date. The third and last notice 
was presented by a special crew of 
changeover men. They rang the door- 
bell and presented the notice to an 
adult member of the household. If no 
one was home the notice was securely 
fastened to the knob of the front door 
by a rubber band. 


This notice asked that the change- 
over clerk at the Metropolitan Utilities 
District office be notified if the house- 
holder would be absent during the day. 

Just before the conversion of a sec- 
tion a movie-short was shown in the 
local movie house. This short showed 
a conversion man changing over a 
range, water heater and gas refrig- 
erator. Radio and outdoor billboards 
were not used, as the billboards were 
not flexible enough for our purpose 
and it was felt that the radio with its 
tremendous range would confuse the 
local sections and cause a_ needless 
strain on our telephone system. 


Nine extra changeover operators 
were employed to give prompt service 
on all changeover calls. We added 
three new trunk lines and 11 exten- 
sions, which were more than adequate 
for the service. Six of these were placed 
in the Metropolitan Utilities District 
general office and five in a high school. 


Headquarters were arranged at the 
Technical High School and here all 
supplies were maintained. All trouble 
and emergency calls were passed to 
three special foremen. They were in 
touch with the group leaders and held 
in reserve a pool of skilled mechanics 
to dispatch by truck to any trouble spot 
in the field which might develop. 

The purchasing department provided 
lor the job 400 complete tool kits. 
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Domestic Changeover 


N May 31, 180 students were given 
a physical examination and on 
June 2 they were started on a week of 
intensive training, eight hours a day 
for the whole six days. The students 
were taught theory by the engineers; 
then they were divided into squads of 
seven men each and put under the 
charge of the 41 teachers, who worked 
with them on gas appliances they 
would actually meet in the field. These 
same teachers were the squad leaders 
for their crews all through the change- 
over. Servel gas refrigerator change- 
over operations were taught the stu- 
dents by an instructor sent from Servel. 
The first crew of 180 men took the 
field June 9; the second group of stu- 
dents of 120 went through their inten- 
sive course of instruction June 7 to 
June 15; and by the 16th, all 500 were 
started in the field. 
The tool wagon would swing into the 
edge of the section to be worked for 
the day, the night before. Natural gas 


TO NATURAL GAS 


would be turned into the section around 
¢ a.m. The students and their group 
leaders would assemble at 7:30 a.m. 
and by 8 a.m. all tools would be as- 
signed. The group leaders would lead 
their crews to the part of the section 
assigned to them for the day. The 
group leader would stick a cane in the 
grass in front of the house where he 
could be found should any of the crew 
need his help in a difficult spot. He 
would then brief the crew members on 
their work for the day and would give 
each man the three or four houses he 
was to make for the day, which had 
previously been made up on a work 
card containing the name and address 
of the resident. The men would then 
make a morning call on all the houses 
on their assignment. They would check 
all appliances and ascertain from the 
housewife the most convenient time 
that day to make the changeover. The 
checking of appliances would give the 
worker a clear idea of the supplies 
needed. The crew man then would 
report to his group leader the number 
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Handbill distributed just 
two days before appliances 
were to be converted. Com- 
plete last-minute  instruc- 
tions were given in these 
folders. Receptiveness on 
the part of customers was 
assured by other notices 
sent previously to these. 


NATURAL GAS WILL 
BE TURNED ON IN 


YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 


Instructions ts be followed during changeover 


RANGE: 


Ge aot use the oven or broiler under omy circumstences. The top berners 
may be sed by fersing them to about one-third (1/3) of the normal 
setting. 


REFRIGERATOR: 


The Servet-Electrelux ges refrigerator must be turned to the defrosting 
position until the conversion man arrives. 


WATER MEATER: 
Do sot ute your woter hecter. 1 must be turned of until converted. 


OTHER GAS APPLIANCES: 
All other gas appliances must be turned off entd converted. 


VENTILATION: 
Meintain adequate ventilation, especially in the kitchen. 


METROPOLITAN UTILITIES DISTRICT 
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ADAPTING OMAHA 


/ WARNING ~- DO NOT USE 


This appliance has not been adjusted to burn the 
NEW 1000 B.T.U. GAS properly. 


Do not use it until our Appliance Adjuster returns 


VERY IMPORTANT | 


‘OF 
| Read Other Side 
| 


} —FROM— 


~~ METROPOLITAN UTILITIES DISTRICT 


20" and removes this tag. 
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Applance Adjuster 
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| N° 9983 


adv : 8 


Side 


DANGER 


\O= pO NOT USE UNTIL 
, CONNECTIONS ARE 


CONTRACTOR 


~*~ Metropolitan Utilities District 


UNSAFE APPLIANCE 


PROPER FLUE 
MADE 


CALL YOUR PLUMBER OR HEATING 


N° 9983 Date 


NOTICE TO CUSTOMER 
This is your receipt for appliance or part 
which we bad to take te our shop to service 

It will be returned . Please | 


properly. 
surrender this receipt whea the appliance or part 
is retarned. 


Metropolitan Utilities District 


By 


Tags used on customers’ appliances, warning owner that equipment tagged was not 


to be used until certain inspections were made. 


Exhibit at lower right consists 


of card issued as receipt together with card to tag parts removed for service. 


of appliances he had on his card, with 

a list of needed supplies. The group 
leader would check all reports and if 
necessary reassign some of the work 
to even up the load. If he needed extra 
supplies he would either contact the 
tool truck or obtain the supplies from 
one of the two supply truck drivers 
who would be circling through the 
district to contact all group leaders at 
their headquarters, which they would 
spot by the cane. 

The usual procedure of the crew man 
when he reported for his job is shown 
in Table 1. 

In case some parts of a gas appli- 
ance were broken in the changeover 
the group leader sent them imme- 
diately to a centrally located shop 
where they were repaired and returned, 
usually within 48 hours. 

The range was always first converted 
because the top burners were used to 
bleed the service lines to be sure that 
natural gas had reached the appliance. 

The group leader circulated about 
checking his men and in case of trouble 
reported the problem to the conversion 
headquarters. If possible the answer 
to the problem was given over the 
phone. Should the matter prove too 
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technical a field supervisor or tech- 
nical man would be sent to the spot. 
The group leader would check in each 
day from 2:30 p.m. to 4 p.m. making 
a progress report. If he was behind on 
his work the field supervisor would 
send him some extra help. The work 
was so planned as to finish each unit 
in the district as near the same time as 
possible. Some perfect days the work 
would be completed at 2 p.m., other 
times it was 8 p.m. before the sector 
was completed, and at the beginning 
when the men were new it was almost 
midnight before a sector was finished. 
The crew leader’s last job for the 
day was to send the crew men back 
over their routes to check on all auto- 
matic water heaters and refrigerators 
to see that they were operating prop- 
erly. A recapitulation shows that the 
number of call-backs averaged 25% 
and the number of customers converted 
per man per day averaged 314% 
The changeover men carried three 
cards with them. A yellow card on the 
door showed that they could not gain 
entrance and it requested the resident 
to phone the changeover operator 
when the house would be open and not 
under any circumstances to use the 


water heater or oven on the gas range 
and to turn the gas refrigerator to de- 
frost. The white card was used for anv 
broken appliance and carried a tag 
receipt signed by the worker. The re- 
ceipt and card were numbered, the 
receipt to be returned to the Metro- 
politan Utilities District when the 
broken part was restored. 

The red or danger card was placed 
on any appliance which could not be 
properly converted. This carried a 
warning not to touch until a special 
adjuster removed the tag. 


Industrial and Commercial 
Changeover 


HE industrial and commercial 

changeover crew consisted of 15 
highly skilled artisans. They usually 
came into a section the night before the 
changeover took place. They already 
had a preliminary survey of the work 
required. These men had no time 
schedule, working until the job was 
finished, sometimes on an 18 or 24- 
hour shift, catching a wink of sleep 
whenever and wherever they could find 
it. Commercial firms must have gas 
to do their work and they could not be 
interrupted for any length of time 
without their whole organization being 
thrown out of stride. These changeover 
jobs for the most part were done at 
night after the workmen had gone 
home and the machines were idle. In 
South Omaha three large packing 
plants had to be converted in one day. 
One singer had thousands of men de- 
pendent upon its operation, as well as 
the branders, smoke house ovens, etc. 
This required one of the 24-hour shift 
sessions. 

Bakers operate on a 24-hour sched- 
ule. Their equipment had to be changed 
while in operation. This is a dangerous 
type of job and great caution was 
needed. One large annealing oven fired 
with tunnel burners developed consid- 
erable trouble. Six men worked one 
Sunday for 16 hours taking out tuyere 
fire blocks and relining the tunnel with 
a special type of heat resisting furnace 
cement. But signals were crossed. The 
furnace started 12 hours too soon, and 
the men saw the heat resisting cement 
flow out of the furnace like butter. 
Sixteen hours of work went out with it- 

Newspapers were another headache. 
They depend on the lead they use for 
printing. In South Omaha the “Daily 
Stockman Journal” lead pot was con- 
verted on a Sunday so as not to inter- 
fere with the Monday run. Monday. 
due to an electric failure, there were 
four tons of frozen lead in the retort. 
This meant a lot of extra work. The 
lead was finally run up to 600°F in 
time for the 2:30 edition. 

The “Omaha World Herald” posed 
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another problem with its 26 linotype 
machines, four monotypes, a 16-ton 
and a 4-ton lead pot, a whirler, four job 
presses and a burning-in machine. [his 
job of conversion was finished in three 
hours of man-killing work. 

All cooking equipment in restau- 
rants, hotels, schools, institutions, was 
hot when the crews arrived. The gas 
came out with a high air pressure and 
the most frequent problem was to keep 
the flame on the burner. This trouble 
was mastered with flame retention noz- 
zles and tips made for the different 
kinds of equipment. 

Equipment used by laboratories, 
doctors, dentists and beauticians con- 
sisted mostly of blow pipes, Bunsen 
burners, orthodontic Bunsens, — bur- 
paths and special hair-drying appa- 
ratus. The blowpipes were all of dif- 
ferent makes. Those which would not 
work were replaced with standard-type 
blow pipe. Jewelers used one _ type, 
dentists another, battery and garage 
men still another, and special types 
were encountered in the stone-cutting 
trade. The crew was continually run- 
ning into new designs which required 
special types of gas equipment, such as 
cross fires, sealing torches and cutting 
torches. 

Commonplace as well as specialized 
jobs all fell into the lap of the indus- 
trial crew, which worked while the rest 
of the city slept. 


House Heating 


About 7000 house heating units had 
to be converted. The crew started with 
10 men and tapered off towards the 
end of the season after the furnace load 
was reduced. This crew entered the 
sector about a week after the change- 
over crew. The house heating unit car- 
ried its own truck, which was a mobile 
shop anchored in a central part of the 
section to serve as a base for the crews. 
This was where all the drilling and 
pipe cutting was done. The mild 
weather in early September enabled 
the heating crews to complete their 
work before the first touch of frost. 


Public Relations 


UBLIC relations is the life blood 

of a public utility. Good public re- 
lations gives a smooth running and 
economic management. Poor public re- 
lations means high operating costs and 
poor income returns. The plan of using 
veterans of World War II who were 
completing their college courses and 
living in Omaha helped arouse public 
support for the changeover. Sound pre- 
liminary planning greased the wheels 
to make the undertaking a smooth- 
running machine. It took a couple of 
weeks before the Omaha housewife and 
the Omaha changeover student really 
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became friends. The student was short 
on practice and long on theory. The 
housewife, on the other hand, knew 
soldiers were used to camping out and 
expected her kitchen and basement to 
be a shambles. But she found the 
kitchen and -basement left in perfect 
condition, and the student found the 
housewife cordial, interested in his 
schooling and war activities, and they 
soon learned to cooperate perfectly. 

The publicity department, to test re- 
action to the changeover, sent out the 
following card to each section about 
10 days after the changeover was com- 
pleted: 


“Dear Gas Customer: We recently 
adjusted the burners of your gas ap- 
pliances to use the new richer gas. 
These adjustments were made carefully 
by trained men and your gas appliance 
burners should now be operating just 
as satisfactorily as with previous gas 
mixture. Will you please fill out and 
mail the attached ‘business reply post 
card (no postage required) and indi- 
cate whether or not the adjustments are 
satisfactory. Please detach reply card 
and fill out and mail.” 


From the 32,600 cards sent out, only 
8299 answers were received, of which 
4299 were favorable and 4000 not sat- 
isfactory. The balance, 24,301 cards, 
were not returned which would indi- 
cate that the work was satisfactory. It 
was found that a poor adjustment was 
generally reported promptly and ad- 
justed long before the complaint card 
was returned. This made an extra trip, 
loss of man-time and automobile mile- 
age unnecessary. The complaints usu- 
ally came to the changeover crew by 
telephone and the mailed card to the 
service department. so it was cheaper 
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to chance the extra call than to set up 
the machinery to recheck both change- 
over and service department files. The 
returns did not justify the cost of mail- 
ing, printing and rechecking. 

Here is what the “Omaha World- 


Herald” said about the changeover. 


“Remember the campaign that pre- 
ceded Omaha’s vote for natural gas? 
Remember charges of the opponents 
of the switch that the proposed 
changeover would be a period of 
danger. of woe? Well. last week the 
changeover was completed except 
for some gas furnaces. It was com- 
pleted on time and while it brought 
some inconvenience, it was, every- 
thing considered, something Omaha 
took in its stride. The Metropolitan 
Utilities District and its employees 
deserve congratulations for the care- 
ful planning, good administration 
and hard work that went into the 
changeover.” 


The changeover crews have gone 
back to college and the squad leaders 
to teach their classes. The service de- 
partment will have the problem of final 
adjustment on appliances which de- 
velop trouble after being changed over 
by the changeover crews. These adjust- 
ments in all probability increased 
the service department’s regular fall 
load for the next three months. You 
cannot do a perfect job on over 200.000 
appliances. 
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Engineers who planned and executed the changeover at Metropolitan Utilities District. 
Seated, left to right: Robert Kinckiner, space heating engineer: R. H. Lawlor, conversion 
director: W. T. Burgess, work assignment director and assistant training supervisor: V. C. 
Dworak, training supervisor and assistant to conversion director. Standing: Earl Fredrikson, 
safety engineer: Burgess Manchester, gas engineer: C. F. Holdrege, assistant to gas 
engineer: Frank Reynolds, in charge of laboratories and assistant training supervisor. 
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Four-Way Augmentation With LP-Gas 


By C. J. McCARTHY., JR. 
The Hartford (Conn.) Gas Co. 


W ITH construction completed in De- 
cember, 1947, the Hartford Gas Co. 
now has an LP-Gas installation pro- 
viding four sep- 
; arate functions 
S rpbusit in its role as an 
auxiliary to the 
the main carburetted water gas plant. 
The advantages of enriching, specific 
gravity control, peak shaving, and re- 
forming will be realized by Hartford 
to provide sendout gas of virtually con- 
stant physical characteristics through- 
out the year, hence achieving better 
appliance performance. The new addi- 
tions will provide greater flexibility 
and ease of operation while creating 
better production efficiency. 

The base load of sendout gas for 
Hartford is purchased coke oven gas 
of .45 specific gravity and 528 Btu 
per cu. ft. During the colder months 
carburetted water gas of .05 specific 
gravity and similar Btu is manufac- 
tured at Hartford to augment the coke 
oven gas base load. 

The seasonal fluctuation of specific 
gravity of the sendout gas has created 
many instances of poor appliance per- 
formance in the past. 

The LP-Gas plant was installed by 
C. N. Flagg Co. of Meriden, Conn.., 
under the supervision of A. B. Hamil- 
ton, general superintendent of the gas 
company, and Phillips Petroleum Co., 
engineers. 

Storage facilities consist of three 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


A NEWCOMER to the gas industry, Mr. 
McCarthy is a graduate of Yale, receiving 
a B.E. in mechanical engineering in the 
class of 45W. Upon graduation, he served 
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engineer in the production plant. His 
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construction, and operation of the plant 
which he describes here. 
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Installation assures uniformity through enrichment, 


peak shaving, reforming, specific gravity control. 


30,000-gal. water capacity steel tanks 
of all welded construction. An unload- 
ing rack equipped with a Brunner 
Vapor Compressor services all tanks. 
Provisions have been made for further 
storage and unloading facilities. The 
storage tanks feed to a special build- 
ing across a city street through 500 ft. 
of 4-in. underground — extra-heavy 
coated steel pipe. 

The LP-Gas building in the plant 
proper is of cinderblock construction. 
It is divided into two vapor proof 
rooms. One room houses vaporizing 
and mixing equipment, the other. con- 
trol apparatus. In the vaporizer room 
are three standard Philgas 10-6 heat 
exchangers, each with a capacity of 
945 gal. per hour. 

When the water gas plant is in 
operation, steam from the plant boilers 
reduced through regulators supplies 
heat to the vaporizers. During the sum- 
mer two Bryant gas boilers provide 
necessary steam for vaporization. In 
normal operation liquid product is 
piped to the plant, vaporized, and 
utilized. However, vapor can be drawn 
off the tanks directly and the heat 
exchangers bypassed. 


Since the Btu of carburetted water 
gas is often below standard for the 
first hour or two of set operation, it 
is desirable to add an enricher during 
this period. As the water gas Btu rises, 
the enrichment is decreased automatic- 
ally. Then, through the manufacturing 


View of storage tanks. 
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day, the control enriches only a few 
Btu’s—just sufficient to eliminate any 
valleys that might occur in the water 
eas Btu chart. LP-Gas vapor from the 
heat exchangers at 35 psi is reduced 
to 2 psi and fed into the mixing cham- 
ber located in the water gas main at 
the outlet of the purifier boxes. Enrich- 
ment is controlled by Cutler-Hammer 
equipment consisting of two butterfly 
valves located in the enrichment feed 
line leading to the mixing chamber. 
The upstream valve is hydraulically 
operated by an Askania Unit Regu- 
lator, which proportions the enrich- 
ment flows directly with the flow rate 
in the water gas main. A Cutler Ham- 
mer Calorimixer, supervising — the 
downstream valve, achieves more re- 
fined Btu adjustment. 


Jet Compressors 


Two 6-in. and one 4-in. Schutte 
Koerting manually-adjusted jet com- 
pressors serve a dual purpose. Specific 
gravity control is their principal func- 
tion, utilized during the summer. In 
the heating season they will serve as 
peak shaving facilities. The jets pro- 
duce an LP-Gas-air mixture of variable 
heating content and have a total ca- 
pacity of 120 Mcf per hour of 560-Btu 
butane-air mixture. At higher Btu, the 
capacity is slightly greater. As dis- 
cussed above, the specific gravity of 
sendout gas has varied from a mini- 
mum of .41 in the summer to a maxi- 


Pair of risers shown at left are from hydrostatic relief 


valves. Regulators atop tanks are used when vapor is drawn off the tanks directly. 
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Below: Portion of vaporizing room, with two Philgas 10-6 va- 
porizers in center, 6-in. jet compressor at left. 


*. 


Catwalk is 


for access to cold enrichment control valves, upper piping. 


ern 


Above: A view of the control room. From left to 
right are shown the gauge board, a Cutler-Hammer 
Thermeter, and the Askania Unit Ratio Controller. 


mum of .50 during the heating season. 
When the water gas plant is shut down 
during the summer months a 530- to 
560-Btu butane-air mixture is made. 
This is mixed with the purchased coke 
oven gas to form a sendout gas of .50 
specific gravity, similar to winter send- 
out gravity. A higher Btu is main- 
tained in the butane-air mixture to 
help offset the effects of the slower 
flame propagation rate and its subse- 
quent effect upon the flame characteris- 
tics of the sendout gas. The proportion 
of 560-Btu butane-air which can be 
used in the sendout gas is limited, since 
complete interchangeability with coke 
oven gas requires an LP-Gas-air mix- 
ture of much higher heating value. 
Experience to date indicates that 20% 
by volume is the maximum amount of 
LP-air which can be put in the send- 
out gas without unduly increasing 
customer complaints. This, however, is 
more than adequate to bring summer 
sendout gravity within the winter 
range. 


During the heating season the jets 
serve as a standby peak shaving plant. 
An LP-Gas-air mixture of computed 
Btu for proper interchangeability will 
be made under these conditions. This 
arrangement represents considerable 
Savings in capital investment for peak 
shaving equipment when compared 
with the necessary expenditure for 
water gas generating apparatus of 
comparable capacity. 


The control room, adjacent to the 
vaporizer room, contains the Askania 
Unit Regulator and Cutler Hammer 
Calorimixer discussed above. There is 
also a Cutler Hammer Thermeter of 
450-900-Btu range for measuring the 
Btu of the LP-air mixture produced by 
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the jet compressors. Two Cutler Ham- 
mer Calorimeters, one for measure- 
ment of water gas Btu and the other 
for measuring cold enriched water gas, 
complete the control equipment. 


Fourth Use 
The fourth use of LP-Gas by the 


company will be reforming on a water 
gas set. A UGI 9 in. x. 12 in. water 
gas set with mechanical generator has 
been erected at the plant. It will pro- 
duce 8 MMcf per 24-hour day using 
stove coke with light gas oil for carbu- 
retion. 

The set will be equipped with a 
special LP-Gas spray located in the 
top of the generator. Butane or pro- 
pane will be sprayed in on top of the 
generator fire during the backrun. The 
set capacity can be increased as much 
as 20%. The use of | gal. of butane 
per Mcf of gas made will increase set 
capacity to 9.6 MMcf per day. This 
process has been successfully utilized 
by the Connecticut Light and Power 
Co. at its Waterbury plant and by the 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York. 

In ordinary operation the backrun 
gas of a water gas set averages 300 Btu 
per cu. ft. When butane is injected 
into the set at the top of the generator 
the heat of the fire reforms the butane. 
The reformed products of the process 
are hydrogen and carbon, along with 
some CO and COs. The volume of 
hydrogen formed approximates 13 
times the volume of the butane vapor 
injected. The hydrogen together with 
the uncracked butane vapor increases 
the backrun gas Btu to 400 Btu per cu. 
ft. If the original set cycle is main- 


tained, less gas oil is necessary to pro- 
duce the finished gas of the same Btu 
as produced by normal operation with- 
out reforming. The set capacity is 
increased about 15% on a 24-hour 
basis. The set capacity can be further 
increased by using the original amount 
of gas oil for carburetion, and increas- 
ing the blow run to keep the final Btu 
constant. Capacity may be increased 
20% in this manner. 

The carbon from reforming is de- 
posited in the generator fire in the 
form of lampblack. It is burned as 
generator fuel, thereby reducing the 
amount of coke used per Mcf of make 
gas. 

Reforming of LP-Gases will reduce 
the generator fuel and gas oil used per 
Mcf of gas made. Reforming of LP- 
Gases is utilized economically only as 
a peak shaving process under present 
prices for the various raw materials at 
Hartford. It was reported by the Con- 
necticut Light and Power Co. that 
butane was more satisfactory than 
propane for reforming. Its higher 
hydrogen content yields a greater vol- 
ume of reformed gas. Butane is also 
more readily cracked than the lighter 
propane. 

Thus the installation at Hartford 
will accomplish the following four 
objectives: 

1. Cold enrichment of water gas for 
Btu control. 


2. Production of gas-air mixtures for 
winter peak shaving. 

3. Production of gas-air mixtures for 
summer gravity control. 

4, Reforming of LP-Gases in water gas 
set using only light gas-oil for increased 
capacity. 
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IN CONDENSATE WELLS 


A S the number of high pressure con- 
densate gas fields increases and 
data are accumulated on the operation 
of these fields, it 
becomes increas- 
ingly evident that 
the corrosive be- 
havior of a condensate field is of major 
economic importance. Experience has 
shown that some corrosive wells have 
required replacements of tubing and 
fittings in less than a year. Other wells 
show little or no corrosion after as long 
as five years of continuous operation. 
According to recent surveys, however, 
some degree of corrosion has been 
noted in most fields and wells. 


The serious nature of the problem 
as first brought out by Bacon and 
Brown! led the Natural Gasoline As- 
sociation of America to form the Cor- 
rosion Research Project Committee to 
study the causes, nature, and extent of 
the corrosion. Some $45,000 has been 
spent by the committee on the project 
to date. Committees from the NACE 
and API also have been functioning in 
a cooperative effort to study the 
problem. 


S xcbune 


Causes 


The conclusions drawn from the 
work sponsored by the NGAA Cor- 
rosion Research Project Committee are 
that the corrosive agents responsible 
for high-pressure well corrosion are 
carbonic acid and the lower fatty 


1. Bacon, T. S. and Brown, E. A.. “Corrosion in 
Distillate Wells,’’ Pet. Eng. 14 No. 10, 131-2 (1943). 
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Report on corrosion resistance of 
chemically treated well equipment 


PROTECTIVE LAYER FORMATION 


By NORMAN HACKERMAN and 
D. A. SHOCK 


University of Texas 


acids. Either or both of these acids 
can cause well corrosion. The acid 
attack occurs in the presence of a liquid 
water phase. 


It was noted that, even though cor- 
rosive conditions obtained, some wells 
showed no signs of corrosion. An out- 
standing example of this phenomenon 
occurred in the Tullos 1 and Tullos 2 
wells of the Lone Star Gas Co.’s Ope- 
lika field. These two wells—flowing 
from apparently the same producing 
zone, under the same operating condi- 
tions; producing the same amount of 
water, gas, and hydrocarbon, and with 
the same composition of producing 
stream—showed beyond question that 
one well was highly corrosive and the 
other essentially non-corrosive. 


It was difficult to explain why the 
reported corrosive agents had little ef- 
fect in the non-corrosive well. A fel- 
lowship for study of the problem was 
established at the University of Texas 
by the NGAA Corrosion Research 
Project Committee. The work reported 
below was essentially that done under 
this fellowship. 

2. Bacon, T. S., Progress Report NGAA Corrosion 


Research Project Committee April 1947, Proceedings 
26th Annual Convention, NGAA 5-9 (1947). 
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Coupons showing the relative effect of well 
corrosion on various chemically treated 
surfaces are shown here. In Fig. 5 (upper 
left), a coupon from a corrosive well using 
naphthenic acid as a corrosion inhibitor is 


pictured. The two coupons illustrated 
above are Fig. 9, from a corrosive well 
after protective layer from sodium dichro- 
mate corrosion inhibitor began to peel off, 
and Fig. 6, from corrosive well not pro- 
tected by naphthenic acid, The coupons 
have been magnified by a factor of 40. 


The Lone Star Gas Co. had an es- 
tablished practice of inserting steel 
coupons in the wells at convenient 
points in the flow-line. The conclusion 
had been reached that a measure of 
the corrosive attack on the well could 
be obtained by observing the weight 
loss of the coupons. A microscopic 
examination of the surface of coupons 
from the Tullos 1 (corrosive) and Tul- 
los 2 (non-corrosive) wells showed 
marked differences in the types of sur- 
face developed on the coupons under 
similar exposure. 


To study the progressive changes of 
these films, a coupon holder was in- 
serted in the flow-line of each of these 
wells. This exposure unit held 18 1-in. 
by 3-in. coupons made of SAE 1010 
steel. Fig. 1 shows a typical instal- 
lation connected to the flow-line on a 
by-pass. Coupons were removed at 
definite time intervals from both wells 
and examined in the laboratory. It was 
a standard practice to remove the first 
and last of the remaining coupons each 
week. 
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Exposures over an eight-week pe- 
riod showed definite differences in the 
rate of attack. Microscopic examina- 
tion of these coupons showed that the 
surfaces developed were entirely dif- 
ferent. Coupons from the Tullos 1 well 
(corrosive) showed a roughening of 
the surface typical of acid attack, and 
then the formation of micro pits which 
became larger as exposure time in- 
creased. 

Coupons from the Tullos 2 well 
(non-corrosive) showed a slight initial 
attack and practically none thereafter. 
Fig. 2 shows the resultant weight 
change curves from typical exposures 
in these wells. These indicated that the 
pit attack in the corrosive well con- 
tinued with an overall steady rate 
while the attack on a fresh steel sur- 
face in the non-corrosive well soon 
stopped. Over long periods of time the 
resultant attack in the latter case was 
negligible. 


Coupons Switched 


To demonstrate the passive nature 
of the film formed by the Tullos 2 
(non-corrosive) well, coupons were ex- 
posed in the wells for a two-week pe- 
riod with the usual result, and then 
switched. That is, coupons from the 
non-corrosive well were placed in the 
corrosive well, and vice versa. 

The coupon from the non-corrosive 
well exposed in the corrosive well 
withstood attack for a period of two 
weeks and then the previously noted 
effects took place. The coupon from 
the corrosive well, when exposed in 
the non-corrosive well, was not at- 
tacked. From this experiment it was 
concluded that a protective layer was 
being formed in the non-corrosive well 
which withstood the corrosive condi- 
tions, and this protective film was 
being constantly repaired by some con- 
stituent in the well gas or liquids. These 
results indicated that an investigation 
of the chemical and physical nature of 
the films and a closer examination of 
the well constituents might lead to the 
method and reason for the formation 
of the protective films. 


Study of Well Constituents 


It was noted that coupons exposed 
in the non-corrosive well were less 
easily wet by water than coupons from 
the corrosive wells. Fittings and pipe 
sections, when tested immediately after 
removal, showed the same effect. This 
observation was interpreted to mean 
that the protective hydrophobic film 
was possibly derived from some or- 
ganic material. Since the hydrocarbon 
phase had not been investigated, and 
work on the water phase showed mostly 
lower fatty acids, the liquid hydro- 
carbon phase was chosen as a possible 
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TABLE 1: SHOWING LARGE AMOUNT OF ACID IN 
NON-CORROSIVE HYDROCARBON 


source for these compounds. A series 
of experiments was undertaken to de- 
tect differences in composition and 
physical behavior. 

A comparison of spreading values 
was made by placing a 0.02 ml. drop 
of the liquid hydrocarbon on distilled 
water and observing the diameter of 
the resultant lens. Typical results are 
shown in Table 1 for both wells and a 
purified mineral oil. The lenses were 
dificult to form and, consequently, re- 
producible results difficult to obtain, 
because some fraction in the hydro- 
carbon dissolved readily in the water. 


The results gave a qualitative meas- 
ure that the Tullos 2 (non-corrosive) 
hydrocarbon spreads to a greater ex- 
tent than the Tullos 1 (corrosive) 
hydrocarbon. Rogers measured the rel- 
ative wetting power of these distillates 
on steel. His results showed that, 
while neither distillate displaces water 
from the steel to any great extent, the 
non-corrosive Tullos 2 distillate wet 
the metal better than the corrosive 


Tullos 1 distillate. 


The tendency of these distillates to 
spread indicates the presence of a polar 
group* and, since the presence of the 
lower fatty acids in the water phase 

3. Rogers, Walter F. and Waldrip. H. E., ‘‘Results 


of Some Studies of the Condensate Well Corrosion 
Problem,”’ Corrosion 3 No. 3, 121 (1947). 


ae ee 


Extent of spreading Acid titration * 
(diameterinmm.) (m1.0.02 N NaOH) 
Corrosive well condensate...... ne 12 0.65 
Non-corrosive well condensate.......................... ... 25 3.85 
Light mineral oil.............. eee secede o 0.05 
* ASTM Standards No. 235 -34 T (1) 
6 


had been proved, * ° it was reasoned 
that these polar groups were the higher 
molecular weight acids which are 
known to occur in petroleum. Acid 
values run on the condensates by the 
ASTM Standards No. 235-34T (*) 
method showed a considerably larger 
amount of acids in the non-corrosive 
hydrocarbon. These values are shown 
in the last column of Table 1. 


Curves 


The difference in acid content as 
well as the tendency of distillates to 
spread led to a further experiment. 
Using the ASTM neutralization num- 
ber method’, titration curves were ob- 
tained for the distillate from the wells 
and for various known acids in pure 
hydrocarbon. Fig. 3 shows the curves 
obtained from the Tullos 1 well, 200 
ppm acetic acid in pure hydrocarbon, 
and 100 ppm stearic acid in pure hy- 
drocarbon. Fig. 4 shows the curves ob- 
tained from two different samples from 


*‘Mechanical Properties of 
J. Franklin Inst. 218. 166 


4. Langmuir, Irving. 
Monomolecular Films,’’ 
(1934). 

5. Menaul, P. L.. ‘‘Causative Agents of Corrosion in 
Distillate Fields,’’ Oil & Gas J. 43 No. 27, 80-1 (1944). 


6. Griffin, H. T. & Greco, E. C., ‘“‘Laboratory 
Studies for Determination of Organic Acids as Related 
to Internal Corrosion of High Pressure- Condensate 
Wells,’’ Corrosion 2 No. 3, 138 (1946). 

7. American Society for Testing Materials, ‘‘Neu- 


tralization Number for Petroleum Products by Electro- 
metric Titration,’?’ ASTM Standards No. 664-42T. 
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Fig. 1. Coupon holder installation on by-pass from well flow-line. 
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Fig. 2 
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Fig. 2. Coupon weight change curves from 
typical exposure in corrosive and non-cor- 
rosive well. Fig. 3. Neutralization curves: 
corrosive well hydrocarbon and known 
acids in pure hydrocarbon. Fig. 4. Neu- 
tralization curves: non-corrosive well hy- 
drocarbon and known hydrocarbon with 
and without acid. 


the Tullos 2 well which varied in total 
acid content, 100 ppm of a commercial 
naphthenic acid in pure hydrocarbon, 
and the blank for the hydrocarbon. 

These curves showed a definite sim- 
ilarity between the corrosive distillate 
and acidic acid-hydrocarbon solution 
curves of Fig. 3 and the non-corrosive 
distillate and napthenic acid-hydrocar- 
bon solution curves of Fig. 4. The in- 
flection points at “apparent” pH of 7.5 
make the napthenic acid, non-corrosive 
curves similar. It would seem that 
there is some constituent in the naph- 
thenic acid which is similar to some of 
the polar constituents in the non- 
corrosive wells. The stearic acid curve 
does not resemble the curves from the 
distillates. These results were inter- 
preted to mean that some of the com- 
pounds found in the commercial naph- 
thenic acid may be similar to those 
compounds in the non-corrosive wells: 
stearic acid or high molecular weight. 
straight chain acids were not similar. 
The curves from the corrosive wel] 
indicated that this distillate contained 
very little or no constituent like that 
shown by the non-corrosive titration 
curve. 


Protective Layers Formed by 
Napthenic Acid 


A laboratory apparatus was designed 
to test the protective layers formed on 
steel. The apparatus was intended to 
simulate, in a measure, the conditions 
in the well under which the films are 
formed. A large-size test tube was 
fitted with a condenser inlet tube and 
glass hook. From the latter there was 
suspended a standard 1-in. x 3-in. steel 
coupon. A _ liquid hydrocarbon of 
high purity and water were placed in 
the test tube and a natural gas was 
bubbled through the liquid and out 
the condenser at a rapid rate so that 
violent agitation took place. A steam 
bath was placed around the test tube 
so that the temperature would approxi- 
mate that found in the wells. The re- 
flux condenser returned thé hydrocar- 
bon which dripped over the top por- 
tion of the coupon. 

In this manner the coupon was ex- 
posed to the mixed water and hydro- 
carbon, the resultant gas phase, and 
the condensing liquid. The introduc- 
tion of 100 ppm of acetic acid caused 
an acid attack on the coupon. The 
addition of 10 ppm or more of a com- 
mercial napthenic acid produced a film 
similar to those formed in the non- 
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Fig. 7. Curves showing comparison of 
weight loss of coupons unprotected and 
protected by naphthenic acid corrosion in- 
hibitor. Fig. 8. Weight change curves of 
coupons from corrosion well using sodium 
dichromate as inhibitor. 


corrosive wells, as determined micro- 
scopically. 

It is noteworthy that this is not the 
case in the presence of oxygen as ferric 
oxides are formed and napthenic acid 
serves to accelerate the corrosion. 


Use of Napthenic Acid as an 
Inhibitor 

To field test the laboratory results, 
naphthenic acid dissolved in mineral 
seal oil, was injected into the Tullos 1 
corrosive well. A series of coupons 
were exposed according to the tech- 
nique previously described and _ sur- 
faces were examined. Fig. 5 shows a 
photomicrograph of the surface after 
four-week exposure in the inhibited 
well. Fig. 6 shows the surface of a 
similar exposure before inhibition. An 
inspection of these photomicrographs 
clearly shows the effect of naphthenic 
acid in retarding the attack. 

The change in weight curves also 
demonstrates the value of naphthenic 
acid as an inhibitor. Fig. 7 shows the 
weight loss over a period of eight 
weeks for the coupons (0.06 x 1 x 3 
in SAE 1020 Steel) exposed in the 
inhibited and uninhibited well stream. 
It is significant that the introduction 
of the naphthenic acid gave no sign of 
pit attack which took place in the un- 
inhibited well stream. 

Injection of naphthenic acid in other 
corrosive wells, however, did not 
achieve results as spectacular as these. 
While in all cases the type of surface 
was changed from the pit type cor- 
rosion to an even, more general 
corrosion, the rate of attack was cut 
only 50% in several cases. That is, 
where the inches penetration per year 
had been 0.010, injection of naphthenic 
acid caused the attack to fall to 0.005- 
in. penetration per year. Thus, while 
complete protection is not afforded by 
injection of naphthenic acid, it appears 
that it is capable of providing a pro- 
tective layer which will retard acid 
type attack in an anaerobic system. 


Use of Dichromate as an Inhibitor 


Sodium dichromate has come into 
wide use as an inhibitor for steel in 
corrosive systems which have free ac- 
cess to air. Laboratory exposure tests 
in an air-free system containing liquid 
hydrocarbon, natural gas, acetic acid, 
and water showed evidence of the for- 
mation of protective layers on steel. A 
fairly heavy layer, principally of chro- 
mium III oxides, was found to be 
formed. In the absence of steel sur- 
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face, no reduction was found to take 
place during the same length of ex- 
posure time. 

Coupons were exposed in a well in 
the Erath field, Louisiana, where so- 
dium dichromate had been used suc- 
cessfully.° The well had been corrosive 
before treatment; individual coupon 
exposures and water analysis indicated 
that no corrosion was taking place. 
Fig. 8 shows the resulting weight 
change curves of the coupons from this 
well. Initially, the coupon underwent 
attack with the penetration, shown by 
flat portion of upper curve, stopping 
in about two weeks. 


8. Yale, W. D., ‘Prevention of Condensate Well 
Corrosion by Chemical Treatment in the Erath Field.” 
Corrosion 2 No. 2, 85 (1946). 


This cessation of penetration was 
accompanied by the gain in weight of 
the coupon or, in other words, a deposi- 
tion of material on the surface of the 
coupon. This deposition increased 
slightly and became about constant at 
eight weeks. Longer periods of expos- 
ure showed that the deposition did not 
continue at the same rate but became 
less with time. Fig. 9 shows a photo- 
micrograph of the developed surface 
when the outer layers began to peel off. 
Since the basis metal was essentially 
undamaged and no pit attack occurred, 
this type of layer gives evidence of pro- 
tective properties. The success of di- 
chromate in the Erath field is evidence 
of its practicality as an inhibitor. 
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University of Texas Researchers 


Dr. Norman Hackerman and D’Arcy A. 
Shock have collaborated on research in nat- 


_ ural gas condensate wells corrosion under 


the sponsorship of the Natural Gasoline As- 
sociation of America. The work has been 
conducted in the corrosion research labor- 
atory at the University of Texas. Dr. Hacker- 
man is director of the lab, and Mr. Shock 
has been associated with it under a fellow- 
ship from the NGAA. 

Also a professor of chemistry at the uni- 


versity, Dr. Hackerman has studied at Johns 


Hopkins and Virginia Polytechnic Institute as | 


well as serving as a research chemist with 
the Colloid Corp., and with the Kellex Corp. 
on the Manhattan Project. Mr. Shock has been 


with the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich- | 
igan: the McGean Chemical Co., Cleveland, | 
and the International Minerals and Chemical | 


Corp., Austin. He obtained his B.S. at Col- 
orado college and his M.A. at the University 
of Texas. 


ow 


D. A. Shock 


N. Hackerman 


In field practice it has been found 
that dichromate is successful in certain 
fields, but must be used with consid- 
erable care to keep from plugging the 
tubing in others. The reports of C. K. 
Eilerts and staff of the Bureau of Mines 
adequately cover this phase of the 
wnake % Th 2. 


Conclusions 


Protective films are laid down in 


9. Eilerts, H. A., Smith, R. V., 
Archer. F. G., & Barr, V. L., “‘Use of Sodium Chro- 
mate as a Corrosion Control Medium in Gas Conden- 
sate Wells,”’ Oil & Gas J. 45, 124, May 18, 1946. 

10. Ejilerts. C. K., Carlson, H. A.. Smith, R. V., 
Archer, F. G. & Barr, V. L., ‘‘Use of Sodium Chro- 
mate as a Corrosion Control] Medium in Gas Conden- 
sate Wells,’’ Corrosion 3, 73 (1947). 

11. Ejilerts, C. K., “‘Treatment of a Gas Condensate 
Well Subject of Corrosion with Solid Sticks of Sodium 
Chromate Injected into the Tubing Against the Flow 
of the Fluid,’” NGAA Corrosion Project Committee 
Minutes 3, 97, March 1946. 


C. K., Carlson, 


natural gas condensate wells by the 
resultant action of some constituent, 
even though present in trace amounts, 
in the produced fluids of a well. Pro- 
tective films can also be formed by 
injection of inhibitors. Here it has 
been shown that one organic, and one 
inorganic, material have been used for 
this purpose. 

Injection of commercial naphthenic 
acid gives a protective layer similar to 
those formed naturally in some non- 
corrosive wells. It is believed that the 
material probably reacts with the steel 
surface to form an iron salt which re- 
mains on the surface as an amorphous, 
coherent, adherent film. The iron salt 
would be oriented with the carboxyl 
group toward the metal surface and 
hydrocarbon and exposed to the stream. 
The film is apparently capable of re- 


pairing itself whenever rupture or 
wearing away occurs. 

Sodium dichromate affords protec- 
tion by the formation of a protective 
reaction product of reduced chromium 
which deposits on the steel surface. 
This film is relatively thick, and rup- 
ture is repaired by the continued de- 
position of the insoluble, reduced chro- 
mium compounds. 


Both naphthenic acid and sodium 
dichromate appear to be effective in- 
hibitors for corrosion in natural gas 
condensate wells. However, there are 
disadvantages attendant with the use 
of either of these inhibitors. In the 
case of the first, the reaction with the 
steel may cause some penetration. In 
the case of the second, the principal 
deterent is the possibility of plugging 
the well. 


Utilization Data 


Gas Requirements in 
Self-Help Laundries 


Reprinted from Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion Gas Utilization Data Bulletin 118, 
Sept., 1947. 


Problem: To determine the gas re- 
quirements in the many self-help 
laundries now being installed. 


Solution: Field checks of units of 
different sizes were made. The num- 
ber of washers, water heater size, hot 
water storage capacity and_ results 
were determined as shown in the ac- 
companying table. 


No. of Water Heater Hot Water 
Case No. Washers Capacity Storage 
l. 20* 665 gal./hr. None 
4 30 1000 “ “ ™ 
3. 15 —- = ss 
4. 30 600 “* “* 225 gal. 
> 15 450 “ “ 250 gal. 
6. 30 800 “ “ None 
A 30 oo * * 400 gal. 


*Contemplates adding 10 more washers. 


From the above data the average 
heater capacity installed per washer is 
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24.5 gal. per hour. All of the installa- 
tions except 2, 4 and 5 have experi- 
enced difficulty .in maintaining hot 
water during peak operations. Tem- 
peratures maintained are between 160° 


and 165°. 


Average hot water recovery capacity 
for 4 and 5 is 23.3 gal. per hour per 
machine and average storage is about 
sufficient for 8 machine hours of opera- 
tion. Case 2 has 33.3 gal. hot water 
recovery capacity per hour per ma- 
chine. 

Automatic washers (according to 
the manufacturers) require 15 gal. of 
hot water per wash. In operation, two 
washes per hour are maximum or a 
maximum hot water requirement of 
30 gal. per hour. 


Findings: From the above data, wa- 
ter heating capacity should be at least 
25 gal. per hour per machine, plus a 
hot water storage capacity of at least 
15 gal. per machine. Such an installa- 
tion would assure adequate hot water 
for a three-hour peak of 100% washer 
operation. Recovery would be rapid 
enough to bring the storage tank to 
temperature very rapidly under normal 


operation. 
A. J. PERRY, JR. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


Brand Names Award 


In recognition of the brand name, 
“Glenwood,” first used in 1886, Wilbur L. 
Lawson, assistant to the vice president 
in charge of sales of the Glenwood Range 
Co., Taunton, Mass., receives the Brand 
Names Foundation’s Certificate of Public 
Service. Henry E. Abt, president of the 
foundation, is shown making the presenta- 
tion at the Brand Names dinner held re- 
cently at the Hotel Statler in Boston. 
Assisting is Barbara Buckley of Newsome 
& Co., Boston. 
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TNS BOOKLET TELLS YOU 
WOW 10 SAVE UP 70 SG7o 


ay” GAS BILLS { 


After reading this at- 
tractive, fully illustrat- 
ed booklet, you will 
want to be sure your 
new gas range is equipped with the fa- 
mous Harper Center Simmer Burners. 
Eighteen leading gas ranges are 
equipped with Harper Center Simmer 
Burners. These burners are superior to 
all other top burners because each 
Harper burner is really 2 burners in 1. 
As shown in the diagram below, the 
big owter burner brings foods to a quick 
boil. Turn handle until it “clicks” and 
the big burner goes out, leaving only 
the small efficient inner burner lit to 
finish the cooking. 
Enjoy These Advantages 
Only the separate Harper Center 
Simmer Burner gives ycu the controlled 
low beats you need to keep foods warm 
for serving ... to eliminate pot watch- 
ing and boiling dry ...to keep proper 
pressure cooker heat... to allow cook- 
ing with little water, which saves time 
and gas. Cooking with the tiny sner 
burner keeps the average kitchen 9 de- 
grees cooler, and enables you to save 
up to 39° in fuel. Only the separate 
Harper Center Simmer Burner can 
help you so much in your cooking! 
Send for your FREE copy of the book- 
let, “Modern Methods of Top Burner 
Cooking” right away. It is packed with 
information about mak- 
ing your cooking easier. 


SAVE THE VITAMINS! 
Cook witha 
single cup 

of water... 


2 BURNERS 


eRnnhsss*44¢ 
e 
: 
i + 
§ BOTH BURNERS OW : = 
7 
= 


8562 Vincennes Ave. 
Chicago 20, Il. 

Please send me the illustrated booklet, 
"Modern Methods of Top Burner Cooking.” 


Name 


Street 


| 
| 


City & State 


for Gas” 


HARPER CENTER SIMMER B 
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“. « «Holds the Lines 
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We're telling 21,500,000 women 
about the many advantages of— 


@ COOKING WITH MODERN Gas RANGES 


© BUYING RANGES EQUIPPED WITH 
HARPER CENTER SIMMER BURNERS 


LAST Y ste 
EAR we started a modest program of educational advertis 


Ing in 
2 . leading national magazines read by 21,500,000 women 
ho ar ) 
; e excellent prospects for higher-priced ranges 
| Pe inconspicuous, these 
rought ; 
roug - an overwhelming number of requests for more infor 
tion abo : his 
ut the Harper Center Simmer Burner As a result, thi 
consumer | ‘tise. 
— — been expanded. Full column advertise 
ike the one shown her They 
e are now appearing | 
pee ) 3 ppearing regularly. They 
escribe the advantages of buying a Harper equipped 
quipped range, and 


offer a FREE booklet, “Mod 
memapenen ern Methods of Top Burner Cookine.” 


small advertisements 


A FREE booklet, “How to Sell 
V 7 

— Gas Ranges,” enables 
dealers to tie-in effectively 
wi . € . . 

ith this advertising. It con- 

tains a series of quick, convince- 
ing sales floor demonstrations 
illustrating the superiority of 
the Harper Center Simmer 
Burner. Send for copies for 
_ salesmen today! Harper- 

r 

Vyman Company, 8565 Vin- 


cennes Avenue, Chicago 20 
Illinois, 


The ‘e 1 
Harper Center Simmer Burne 


? ° “omer r oper- 
ae the unique principle of “2 burners 
il eeell STARTING BURNER for f = ee rrrhAA444 4 
and to start foods boili ying “id , 
oods boiling, plus a small, eco- hts 


a ed 


nomical CENTER SIMMER BURNER. to 
— the cookin B... both controlled by 

e same handle. It is subject to finer gra 
dations of low heats—greater control i d 
economy—than any other top burner mts 


URNERS 
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Above is the ground plan of the model 
village for employees being constructed 
by Cities Service Gas Co. near Ulysses, 
Kan. Left half of plan is layout for 
employees’ homes, which will number 
Sl. At right is plan of new compres- 
sor station, and inset is typical employee 
home. Convenient transportation is af- 
forded by U. S. Highway 160, which 


passes 


along north side of village. 


Creating City First Step in 


Cities Service 


By O. 


N the center of the great Hugoton 

gas field, 209 miles almost due west 
of Wichita, Kan., the Cities Service Gas 
Co., Oklahoma City, is erecting 51 
bungalow-type cottages as the first step 
in a $36 million pipe line project. 

This model public utility village is 
rising on a full half-section of land 
which formerly was a wheat field, 11 
miles east of Ulysses, Kan., on U. 5. 
Highway 160. When completed, prob- 
ably very shortly, the enterprise will 
furnish attractive and comfortable 
living quarters, community house and 
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Pipe Line Job 


D. HALL 


recreational facilities to employees of 
Cities Service Gas Co. engaged in op- 
erating a big compressor station lo- 
cated on land adjoining the townsite, 
according to S. B. Irelan, president 
of the midwestern gas system. 


Half Million for Homes 


The present housing project will in- 
volve expenditure of approximately a 
half million dollars and will be en- 
larged later by construction of more 
bungalows as needed. 

The houses will be one story double- 


built frame construction fabricated 
by the Crawford Co. of Baton Rouge. 
La., shipped in sections to the site 
on freight cars, and erected by Whit- 
more Home Builders of Tulsa, Okla. 
To improve their appearance and 
livability the cottages will be sided and 
roofed with Johns-Manville asbestos 
shingles. They will be attractively) 
painted with roofs in three standard 
colors, red, black and green. The 
houses will follow four distinct archi- 
tectural designs to relieve monoto- 
nous routine in street appearance. 
Twenty-one two-bedroom and 30 three- 
bedroom cottages will be included in 
the first project, each house with a full- 
sized basement, a back porch with base- 
ment entrance and a one-car garage 
with 8-ft. concrete driveway to the 
street. Public utility installations, in- 
cluding gas, electric and water facili- 
ties, are being made as the houses are 
erected. The townsite also will have a 
sewage disposal plant and a telephone 
exchange for local and long distance 
service. 


Community House 


For better and more enjoyable com- 
munity living a 34 x 46 ft., one-story- 
and-basement community house is in 
the plans. Provided in this center will 
be rest and recreational rooms, a size- 
able assembly hall, kitchen and dining 
room. All homes and the community 
building will be adequately wired and 
provided with electric fixtures. 


The cottages will not be furnished 
but will be equipped with factory-built 
kitchen cabinets, gas water heaters and 
gas floor furnaces. Interior walls will 
be finished with plywood as a base for 
decorations, instead of plaster. 


Ultimately the townsite will be a 
thing of beauty, with streets laid out 
with circular, concrete paved and 
curbed drives and attractively land- 
scaped lawns and parks. 


The residential section adjoins the 
$5 million gas compressor station, now 
beginning to take shape. While it is the 
company's most modern and attractive 
housing facility, the Ulysses employees’ 
community is not the first established 
by Cities Service Gas Co. It is in line 
with the established policy of the utility 
to do all that it can to provide pleas- 
ant and healthful environments for its 
employees and to enable them to live 
as near as possible to their work. 
Besides adequate highway and railway 
transportation facilities already estab- 
lished at the location. Cities Service is 
constructing a three-runway airport at 
the compressor station and housing 
site. This will accommodate not only 
company airplanes but other private 
aircraft which may wish to visit the 
community. 
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GAS HAS GOT IT CAMPAIGN 
CATCHES ON WITH TEXANS 


By R. C. SMITH 


a= G that takes place or orig- 
inates outside the state borders is 
usually considered “furrin” and “not 
worth a hoot” by native Texans. The 
nation-wide, hard-hitting Gas Has Got 
It promotion campaign conceived by 
the AGA to sell CP-approved gas 
ranges, however, has the eyes of Texas 
utility executives upon it and, in some 
cases, is gaining even more enthusi- 
astic acceptance than elsewhere. 

The advertising department of the 
Lone Star Gas Co., serving more than 
350,000 consumers from headquarters 
in Dallas, has gone all out in an effort 
to tie in with the $4 million Gas Has 
Got It campaign. J. M. Floyd, director 
of Lone Star’s advertising and promo- 
tional forces, served on the AGA Plan- 
ning committee and has had most to 
do with making his company’s Gas Has 
Got It operation one of the most 
thorough throughout the land. 

Under Mr. Floyd’s leadership, Lone 
Star advertising promotion executives 
carried out more than 50 meetings 
among sales employees and appliance 
dealers in the field. Approximately 
1000 sales representatives turned up 
for Gas Has Got It sessions throughout 
the Lone Star-served area. 

More important. the meetings were 
organized to serve dual objectives for 
the utility’s sales promotion depart- 
ment. In the years before the war, 
every Lone Star employee was indoc- 
trinated to the idea that part of his 
job was to bring in new business for 
the company. They were impressed 
with the necessity for selling friends. 
family, and strangers on the idea of 
gas in general and on the Lone Star 
Gas Co. in particular. 

During the wartime labor and trans- 
portation shortage, the company expe- 
rienced a 65% personnel turnover. 
Most of the newcomers to the organi- 
zation had never been instructed on 
their responsibility for soliciting new 
users for gas. 

Tying the company’s 
ployee-a-salesman policy with the Gas 
Has Got It orientation program was 
easy. It was accomplished with team- 
work. Both in joint sessions with appli- 


every-eln- 
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ance dealers and in all-employee gath- 
erings, Lone Star’s personnel was ex- 
posed to the idea that every relative 
and acquaintance is a potential con- 
sumer. | 

Assisting Advertising Director 
Floyd, who outlined the national pro- 
gram at the meetings, were L. C. Rob- 
erts, discussing the Lone Star tie-in 
with Gas Has Got It; Bruce Cunning- 
ham, showing the AGA film, “Winning 
Seals of Approval,” and Chester L. 
May, vice president of Lone Star, and 
L. B. Denning, Jr., operating manager. 
handling the indoctrination of em- 
ployees on the every-employee-a-sales- 
man idea. 

The company is also taking full 
measure of the national advertising 
phase of the campaign. A newspaper 
advertising schedule that will reach a 
circulation of 1,237,000 in the Lone 
Star territory is coordinated to keep 
pace with the AGA’s national maga- 
zine campaign on the features of ranges 
built to CP standards. The various 
newspapers carrying the company’s 
advertisements are assigned to four 
tvpes of schedules. Lone Star hit Gas 
Has Got It hard in its November and 
December insertions and will again 
feature CP ranges in its advertising 
during the months of March and April. 

More than one dazzling promotion 
piece has been devised to fit into the 
advertising program by the company’s 
advertising men. A brochure similar 
to the AGA piece pointing out the nine 
reasons why women prefer to cook 
with gas ranges has been prepared to 
serve Lone Star's purposes. To give it 
local flavor, pictures of performers on 
company-sponsored radio programs 
are included among illustrations. Lone 
Star radio programs and spot an- 
nouncements are plugging CP range 
sales throughout the southwest. 

Four AGA-prepared promotion de- 
vices are being widely disseminated 
among the utility's consumers. Jn addi- 
tion to the sound movie in full color. 


Lone Star Gas Co. brings in 
car stickers and cheer leaders 
to put over AGA promotion. 


col 
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“Winning Seals of Approval.” Lone 
Star salesmen are putting the AGA 
folder describing automatic gas cook- 
ing with CP ranges before prospects. 
The recipe booklet, “Food is Fun,” and 
GAMA’s specification sheet. essential 
for all salesmen in the field. are also 
being made available to all company 
representatives.: | 

Other practical selling materials in 
use are window and floor display 
pieces supplied to dealers at cost. A 
Lone Star innovation is gummed 
stickers for use on automobile. truck. 
and store windows, carrying the slogan. 


Gas Has Got It. 


Showmanship added zest to many 
of the 51 sales promotion meetings 
throughout southwest Texas. At the 
Brownwood meeting in the Abilene dis- 
trict, two daughters of Lone Star man 
Opie Westfall were among girls who 
led a series of yells in spirited fashion. 
to open the presentation. 

“Shortly after the meeting opened.” 
writes Charles Barndt, sales supervisor 
for the division, “I called the girls up 
to lead cheers. Dressed in their pep 
squad uniforms. the girls started off 
with: 

“ “Extra, extra. . . . Read all about it. 
We've got gas and we're going to shout 
it. . . . L-O-N-E S-T-A-R G-A-S. . .. Gas 

Has Got It.’ 


“The whole crowd joined in on the 
yell, and everyone got to his feet to 
shout the last one. a real, rip-roaring 
locomotive cheer that served as a 
novel introduction to getting an in- 
tensely enthusiastic meeting off to a 
good start.” 

Not only are the Lone Star Gas 
executives bearing down on the AGA 
promotion program. They are watching 
its effect on sales carefully. If eager- 
ness and genuine interest is the pay- 
off. Gas Has Got It is the answer to 
attracting new business in Texas. The 
Lone Star Gas Co. management ap- 
pears to think so. 
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“Flame Quints” Make a Hit 
In Pacific Coast Displays 


age’ smiles of the “Flame 
Family Quints,” which have al- 
ready won acceptance in far western 
window and store displays, have now 
materialized into an extravertive set 
of figurines. 

Originally developed by Knollin Ad- 
vertising agency, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, for its client, the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association, the family is 
comprised of five, ceramic-like, “Resin- 
ware 10-in. statuettes. These impish 
charmers personify the fundamental 
selling points of gas fuel—speed, clean- 
liness, dependability, flexibility, and 
economy—and are named accordingly. 
“Speedv. Cleany, Steady, Flexy, and 
Thrifty.” 

The PCGA, holder of the copyright 
on the “Flame Family Quints,”  ini- 
tiated their use in magazine advertis- 
ing. The Quints came to life, equipped 
with qualities of unlimited versatility 
and everlasting life. at the hands of 
Tony Studios, San Diego manufacturer. 
They are already beaming in the win- 
dows of Pacific Gas & Electric Co.. 
Coast Counties Gas and Electric Co.. 
and San Diego Gas & Electric Co. appli- 
ance dealers and are being adopted by 
utilities in other states. 


Function 


A major function of the statuettes is 
to provide a tool that will help the 
gas industry realize one of its chief 
aims: persuading dealers to put their 
gas appliances out front in both store 
and window displays. Each of the 
Quints is armed with a detachable. 
slotted standard of enameled wood, de- 
signed to hold a staff on which a sign, 
with slogan, price or any advertising 
message may be held up. Since these 
signs are easily interchangeable. the 
statuettes are obviously adaptable to 
many successive campaigns and new 
promotions. 

Each of the five multi-colored stat- 
uettes has its own sparkling personality, 
in harmony with its name inscribed on 
the base on which it stands. Flexy, with 
her grass skirt and undulating arms, 
is the only female member of the 
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family and illustrates the flexibility of 
gas. Thrifty with his money sack, 
Cleany hugging a broom, Speedy in 
full flight, and Steady, braced stiff- 
legged with folded arms—each tells a 
different story. Each smiling face, how- 
ever, is framed in the characteristic 
shape and blue outline of a flame, and 
the word “Gas,” is also prominently 
displayed on the base. 


Actually, the “Flame Family Quints” 
have been in use by member companies 
of the PCGA for many years, in the 
form of advertising symbols for news- 
papers and magazines. Production of 
the Quints as figurines, nevertheless, 
is a brand new project, authorized by 
the Advertising committee of the as- 
sociation under the 1947 chairmanship 
of J. S. Spaulding, advertising manager 
of the Southern California Gas Co. 
They were officially unveiled in a dis- 


play built especially for the PCGA 


convention at the Hotel del Coronado 
last September. 

First use of the novel gas display 
figures occurred only two months ago 
when utility members of the PCGA 
employed them to spearhead the “Gas 
Has Got It” campaign on automatic 
ranges built to CP standards. PG&E 
placed 20 sets in branch office windows 
and Coast Counties did likewise, while 
the San Diego company offered them 
at a discount to cooperating dealers. 
Utilities in Texas, New Mexico, and 
as far east as the Atlantic seaboard 
more recently have incorporated them 
in display plans. 

Made from a new material called 
“Resinware.” the Quints are, as the 
manufacturer explains, “breakable, but 
not fragile like china or hollow cera- 
mics, and require only ordinary care 
to avoid dropping and chipping.” The 
faces and flame-curved bodies are 
sculptured in half-round style. Each 
statuette is rendered stable and non- 
tiopable by means of a wire strut, not 
visible from the front. 


One Company's Plan 


As an example of how one utility is 
using the Flame Family both in its 
advertising and as point-of-sale tie-in 
for dealers’ floors and windows, F. M. 
Raymond, advertising manager of San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co.. who is also 
chairman of the PCGA Advertising 
committee, says, “We feel that these 
gay little figures have a strong appeal, 
particularly to women, and we expect 
to use them in a coordinated dealer- 
cooperative program from now on. 

“As soon as enough of the statuette 
sets are in use by dealers, we plan to 
rotate new sets of signs for the various 
gas sales promotional plans in which 
we engage. We are buying the sets in 
quantity and supplying them to our 
cooverating dealers at cost.” 

One of the best selling points attrib- 
uted to the Quints is their non-fading. 
easy-to-clean tidiness. As a result, their 
beaming smiles retain their freshness 
in windows and store displays from 
east to west. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Sales Conference 


Industrial, commercial gas 
subjects at spring meeting 


The scene of the annual AGA sales 
conference on industrial and commer- 
cial gas will be Windsor, Ontario, Can.. 
AG A it has been announced 

by Leon Ourusoff. chair- 

man of the Industrial and Commercial 
Gas Section. Dates set are April 7-9. 
An outstanding program has been 


prepared by the section’s program and 
papers committee under the chairman- 
ship of Harry A. Sutton. Following 
last year’s pattern, the three-day con- 
lerence will be divided into different 
phases of the gas industry. The first 
day, Wednesday, April 7, will be given 
over entirely to industrial gas subjects. 
On Thursday, April 8, the morning 
and afternoon sessions will cover sub- 
jects of general interest to all gas men. 
\ formal luncheon will take place that 
day, at which it is hoped that a prom- 
inent Canadian will be the featured 
speaker. 

The last day, Friday, April 9, is re- 
served for discussions on commercial 
vas subjects. Tentative plans call for 
some committee meetings during the 
conference which will be arranged so 
that they will not interfere with at- 
tendance at sessions. 


Personnel Men 


Wiegel. Werner head new 
roster of conference officers 


EWLY elected chairman of the 
AGA Southwest Personnel confer- 
ence is Willard G. Wiegel, personnel 


E. A. Werner 


W. G. Wiegel 


director, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas. 
E. A. Werner, personnel manager of 
the Gulf States Utilities Co., Baton 
Rouge, La., was elected vice chairman, 
and R. P. Marshall, personnel director, 
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Memphis (Tenn.) Natural Gas Co.. 
was elected secretary of the conference. 

Nominations for the 1948 slate of 
officers were submitted by a commit- 
tee consisting of M. V. Cousins, direc- 
tor of personnel, United Gas Pipe Line 
Co.. Shreveport, and H. D. Carmouche. 
general superintendent. Houston Pipe 
Line Co., Houston. 

Wiegel joined Lone Star in 1928. 
following several years of newspaper 
work after having served as an air 
corps officer in World war I. He was 
advertising manager of Lone Star from 


1930 to 1942, during which period he 
won several national awards for out- 
standing achievements in this field. He 
became personnel director of the com- 
bined companies of the Lone Star sys- 
tem Oct. 1, 1942. He succeeds W. H. 
Senyard, director of personnel, Louis- 
iana Power & Light Co.. New Orleans. 
as chairman of the conference. 

The AGA Southwest Personnel con- 
ference was established during the war 
period about five years ago. to dis- 
cuss personnel operations under the 
then existing governmental regulations. 


February 


Eighth International Heating & 
Venting Exposition— Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, N. Y., Feb. 
2-6. 


Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation—New England Regional 


Meeting, Parker House, Boston, 
Feb. 4-5. 

March 
Oklahoma Utilities Association 


Annual Convention—Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Oklahoma City, March 11-12. 


New England Gas Association 
Annual Business Conference — 
March 18-19. 


American Petroleum Institute 
Mid-Continent District Spring 
Meeting—Broadview Hotel, Wich- 
ita, Kan., March 24-26. 


Natural Gasoline Association of 
America Annual Convention—Texas 
Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas, March 
24-26. 


Southern Gas Association Annual 
Meeting—Galveston, March 24-26. 


Mid-West Regional Gas Sales 
Conference—Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, March 29-31. 


April 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers As- 
sociation Annual Meeting — Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, April 5-7. 


American Gas Association Sales 
Conference, Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Section—Windsor, Can- 
ada, April 7-9. 


Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia Annual Meeting — Holly- 
wood Beach Hotei, Hollywood, Fia., 
April 8-10. 


Mid-West Gas Association An- 
nual Meeting—Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., April 8-10. 


Joint AGA-EEI National Con- 
ference of Electric and Gas Utility 
Accountants—Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo., April 12-14. 


Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course—College of Engineer- 
ing, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla., April 13-15. 


CALENDAR 


National Restaurant Association 
 —_——, Ohio, April 14- 
17. 


AGA Distribution- Motor Vehicle 
Conference—Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 19-21. 


Indiana Gas Association Conven- 
tion—French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.. April 22-23. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities Annual Convention—Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., April 28- 
30. 


May 


AGA Natural Gas Department 
Spring Meeting—Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas, May 4-5. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association An- 
nual Meeting—Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, Pa., May 18-20. 


New York-New Jersey Regional 
Gas Sales Conference—Westchester 
_ Club, Rye, N. Y., May 24- 
25. 


AGA Production and Chemical 
Conference — Berkeley-Carteret Ho- 
tel, Asbury Park, N. J., May 24-26. 


Natural Gas and Petroleum As- 
sociation of Canada—General Brock 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont., May 


27-28. 
July 


Canadian Gas Association Annual 
Convention — Jasper Park Lodge, 
Alberta, July 1-3. 


September 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 55th 
Annual Convention — Santa Cruz, 
Calif., Sept. 14-16. 


October 


American Gas Association Annual 
Convention and GAMA Exhibit— 
Atlantic City, N. J., week of Oct. 4. 

Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association Annual Meeting—Fort 
Worth, Oct. 14-15. 

National Safety Congress — Chi- 
cago, Ill., Oct. 18-22. 


November 


National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners — Sa- 
vannah, Ga., Nov. 15-18. 


ASSOCIATIONS — 


Potter Succeeds White 


The new coordinator of promotion 
of the AGA is H. Vinton Potter, ac- 
cording to an announcement by H. 
Carl Wolf, managing director. Potter, 
who formerly served as director of the 
associations New Freedom Gas 


Kitchen program, will coordinate all | 


promotional activities under the new 
organizational procedure _ instituted 
with the adoption of the Promotion. 
Advertising, and Research plan by the 
executive board of the AGA. 


Col. John H. White Jr., who joined 
AGA as director of sales promotion in 
1945, has tendered his resignation ef- 
fective Dec. 31, 1947. The organiza- 
tional work and preparation of promo- 
tional material on which he specializes 
have been completed, and he expects 
to announce shortly his plans for carry- 
ing on such activities in another field. 


The appointment of Potter as co- 
ordinator of promotion brings about a 
similar unification of activities on a 
staff level to that of the General Pro- 
motion Planning committee under the 
chairmanship of Hugh H. Cuthrell. 
vice president. Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co. AGA staff members engaged in 
promotional work will be coordinated 
in a manner parallel to that which has 
been arranged at the committee level. 


AGA Notes 


New Personnel 
Chairman. C. G. 
Simpson, manager 
of The Philadel- 
phia Gas Works 
Co. personnel de- 
partment, has been 
appointed to the 
chairmanship of 
the AGA Person- 
nel Committee, ac- 
cording to an an- 
nouncement by 
| Hudson W. Reed, 
president of the AGA and president of 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Co. Simp- 
son succeeds Fred R. Rauch, vice presi- 
dent, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 

Formerly assistant manager of the 
customers service department of The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co., Simpson 
won the War department’s Legion of 
Merit as an army officer in World War 
II. Simpson has been a member of the 
AGA Personnel Committee for many 
years. 


C. G. Simpson 
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Publicity Plans for 1948. Publicity 
activities for the past year were re- 
viewed and plans were made _ for 
strengthening these efforts to reach all 
fields with news of gas and gas ap- 
pliances in 1948 at a meeting of the 
AGA Publicity and Advertising com- 
mittee, Dec. 5, at the Hotel Biltmore. 
New York. 


The publicity program of the associa- 
tion will continue to be divided into 
four major fields: general and finan- 
cial; association and industry; domes- 
tic gas usage; and industrial and 
commercial. Members of the AGA 
Publicity bureau are assigned to each 
of these endeavors and plans were dis- 
cussed at considerable length for 
widening the scope of each field of 
publicity. 


New Safety Director. William F. 
Brown, safety director, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc., has 
been appointed chairman of the AGA 
Accident Prevention committee _ to 


serve the 1947-48 term. 
Brown succeeds Howard T. Jayne, 


The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., who 
has served as committee chairman for 
the past two terms. The new chairman 
has spent 25 years in public utility, 
safety and fire prevention work. 


OTHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


OUA Board Election 


The Oklahoma Utilities association 
at a meeting of its board of directors 
elected the following officers to serve 


during 1948: 


L. A. Farmer, president, Northern Okla- 
homa Gas Co., Ponca City, president; Mal- 
colm Morrisson, Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Co., Oklahoma City, first vice president; 
D. W. Reeves, general sales manager, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, second 
vice president; H. H. Ferrin, treasurer, 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma 
City, treasurer, and Miss Kate A. Niblack, 
Oklahoma City, secretary. 


Directors elected for a three-year term 
were: R. K. Lane, president, Public Serv- 
ice Co. of Oklahoma, Tulsa; E. C. Joullian, 
president, Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp., 
Oklahoma City. Directors elected for a 
one-year term were: A. E. Potter, man- 
ager, The Gas Service Co., Bartlesville; 
J. Y. Wheeler, Oklahoma manager, Lone 
Star Gas Co., Ardmore; W. L. Woodward, 
president, Zenith Gas System, Inc., Alva, 
L. A. Farmer and Malcolm Morrisson. 


Directors who remain on the board are: 
D. S. Kennedy, executive vice president, 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma 
City; D. W. Reeves, S. I. McElhoes, di- 
rector, Public Service Co. of Oklahoma, 
Chickasha, and W. R. Thomas, Oklahoma 


manager, Southwest Natural Gas Co., Ada. 


Texas Governor Heads OCC 


Among addres- 
ses and reports 
delivered at the 
quarterly meeting 
of the Interstate 
Oil Compact Com- 


on different phases 
of the production 


of oil and gas. Of. 
ficers were also 
elected at the meet- 
ing, held in De. 
cember in Oklahoma City. They were: 

Gov. Beauford H. Jester, of Texas. 
chairman; E. Leland Richardson. 
Louisiana, first vice chairman; Don T. 
Andrus, Pennsylvania, second vice 
chairman, and Earl Foster, Oklahoma 
City, executive secretary. 


Earl Foster 


Rocky Mountain Officers 


Representatives of various branches 
of the membership were elected as off- 
cers of the Rocky Mountain Gas As. 
sociation at the annual meeting in 
December. Dick Tanner, representing 
the gas appliance and equipment man. 
ufacturers, is the new president, suc- 
ceeding W. M. Latimer. 

Other officers elected were Ray L. 
Payne, vice president, representing the 
warm air heating contractors; Alexan- 
der H. Miller, vice president, repre- 
senting the gas appliance and equip- 
ment retail stores; and Roy G. Mun. 
roe, secretary-treasurer, representing 
the gas utility companies. 

The new directors are G. M. Musick. 
representing the architects, heating 
engineers, and building contractors: 
Denny A. Bell, representing the plumb- 
ing and heating contractors, and John 
A. Singleton, representing the gas ap- 
plinace equipment wholesalers. 


Institute Elects Montrief 


Richard O. Montrief, vice president 
of the Ward Heater Co., Los Angeles. 
was elected president of the Institute 
of Gas Heating Industries at a Decem- 
ber meeting held in Beverly Hills. 
Calif. A. B. Banowsky, Payne Furnace 
Co., is the new vice president, and 
Walter Dicus, French Heating Co., is 
the new secretary-treasurer. 

The 1948 board of directors of the 
institute will consist of R. D. Sutphen. 
John P. Vein, Harry Haldemann, and 
retiring president C. A. Gabriel. 

The December meeting also featured 
graduation exercises for more than 50 
heating equipment installers who have 
successfully completed an eight-week 
educational course sponsored by _ the 
institute in cooperation with the South- 
ern California Gas Co. 
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YOUR REQUIREMENTS FOR 


radiation heating 


MODEL 26—A.G.A. 
ratings sq. ft.: Steam 
230-600, Water 360- 
1920. Inputs: 67,500 


For moderate 
size hot water and 
steam radiation heat- 
ing systems. Features 
maximum heating sur- 
face, with water tubes 
surrounding the com- 
bustion chamber. 
Jacket is asbestos-in- 
sulated, completely 
encloses boiler and 
controls... A favorite 
for home _ radiation 
heating systems. 


AUTOMATIC HEATING 
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MODEL 455—A.G.A. ratings sq. ft.: 
Steam 660-2860, Water 1060-4580. 
Inputs: 198,000 to 858,000 btu per 
hour. For large homes and other 
buildings of medium and large size. 
Water tube design provides maximum 
brushing action to utilize the most 
possible heat. 


MODEL 630—A.G.A. ratings sq. ft.: 
Steam 2960-13,320, Water 4740- 
21,300. Inputs: 888,000 to 3,996,000 
btu per hour. For steam, vapor or hot 
water systems in large homes, apart- 
ments, commercial and industrial 
buildings. Like all Bryant boilers, 
operates efficiently on natural, man- 
ufactured, LP or mixed gases. 


EXPANSION 
Bowes Plans 


Oklahoma president announces 
$6.899.647 spending program 


Expenditures of $6,899,647 to cover con- 
struction for the current fiscal year by the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, have been 
announced by Joseph Bowes, president. 

The expansion program, approved by the 
board of directors, includes the following: 
For development of gas reserves and gas 
production facilities, $982,179; extension of 
pipe lines to new gas supplies, building new 
transmission lines, compressor stations and 
other facilities or improvements, $3,124,510; 
additions and improvements to distribution 
systems in communities served, $2,253,141; 
general construction projects, purchase of 
tools, improvements and additions to build- 
ings and structures, $539,817. 

The transmission line construction pro- 
gram includes building a 12- and 16-in. line 
from the Velma field. Additions and im- 
provements to distribution systems include 
the purchase of Oklahoma Power & Water 
Co. at Sand Springs and several other com- 
munities. 

President Bowes explained that this is the 
largest program of construction planned by 
ONG in the past two decades. 

At the same time officers were elected by 
the company as follows: Joseph Bowes, pres- 
ident; A. E. Bradshaw, board chairman; 
George Frederickson, vice nresident: H. H. 
Ross. vice president; Paul K. Sticelbar, vice 
president: F. W. Peters, secretary-treasurer, 
and R. R. Allen, Ruth Canaday and Oakah 


L.. Jones. assistant secretaries and treasurers. 


More Gas to East 


New transmission lines to go 
to Washington, Baltimore 


Washington. D. C., Baltimore and other 
East Coast areas will receive more gas some- 
time next year if the construction program 
proposed by Atlantic Seaboard Corp. and 
Virginia Gas Transmission Corp. in = an 
amended application meets with FPC ap- 
proval. Cost of the facilities requested by 
the two companies, both members of the 
Seaboard Division of the Charleston Group 
of the Columbia Gas System, is estimated 
at $20,649,600. 

Joint construction would consist of a 
268-mile, 26-in. line from near Glendenin. 
W. Va., to Rockville, Md. In addition, At- 
lantic would construct a multiple river 
crossing consisting of four 16-in. lines cross- 
ing the Potomac river near Rockville, a 
measuring station on the proposed 26-in. 
line at the West Virginia-Virginia state line. 
a measuring and regulatine station to meas- 
ure gas proposed to be delivered to Consol- 
idated Gas, Electric Light and Power Co. of 
Baltimore and would install additional meas- 
uring and regulating equipment at its Rock- 
ville measuring station. 

Virginia Gas Trensmission proposes con- 
struction of two measuring stations. one in 
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Virginia near the Virginia-Maryland state 
line and the other in Fairfax county, Va.., 
near the company’s main line. The latter 
line would be used to measure gas to be 
delivered to Washington. 

These facilities are necessary, the com- 
panies state, in addition to supplying re- 
quirements of Washington and Baltimore, 
to furnish part of the requirements of The 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Co. and Home 
Gas Co. If the plan is approved and mate- 
rials obtained, construction will begin in 
1948 and be completed not later than Nov. 
1, 1949. 


Ohio Storage Approved 


The Ohio Fuel Gas Co.’s project to con- 
struct facilities for developing additional 
underground storage capacity for receipt of 
natural gas from Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas. 
Louisiana, West Virginia and Kentucky has 
been okayed by the FPC. Such gas would 
be stored during the summer and withdrawn 
to meet winter requirements. The company 
las been authorized to: 


1. Construct a compressor station in Monroe 
township, Ohio, to serve as a repressuring 
station for the Perrysville storage area. 
Installed capacity will total 6350 hp. 


Construct about 22 miles of 16-in. line 
in Knox and Richland counties. Comple- 
tion of this line would permit removal of 
about 391% miles of smaller diameter lines. 


3. Extend the present Perrysville storage area 
by the addition of 13 partially depleted 
producing wells with estimated storage 
capacity of 1% billion cu. ft. Present well 
and gathering lines will be replaced to 
withstand increased pressures. 

Cost of the construction has been esti- 
mated at $2.310,800 less about $200,000 for 
salvage. 
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Southern Natural Builds 


Additional daily capacity of 384,500 Mcf 
will be available to new customers of South- 
ern Natural Gas Co. in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama when the company’s $12,296,610 con- 
struction program, recently authorized by 
the FPC, is completed. 

As outlined in the application, the con- 
struction is divided into two programs. the 
1947 program and the 1947-48 portion. The 
1947 plans included installation of compres- 
sor units aggregating 8000 hp, 34 miles of 
line, and other facilities designed to in- 
crease operating pressures from 450 to 500 
psi. Temporary authorization to construct 
some of these facilities was granted on June 
5, 1947. 

The 1947-48 construction authorized by 
the commission consists of the addition of 
9000 hp to existing stations, a 2000-hp branch 
line compressor station, 163 miles of line, 
and various extensions and facilities to in- 
crease operating pressures. 


Action on certain other facilities requestec 
by the company was withheld because 0! 
conflicting applications filed by Alabama. 
Tennessee Natural Gas Co. and East Ten. 
nessee Natural Gas Co. 


$104-Million Line to Midwest 


A joint plan of United Light and Railway- 
Co. and American Light and Traction Co. 
for construction of a $104-million pipe line 
to feed natural gas into Michigan and Wis. 
consin recently received Securities and Ex. 
change Commission approval. The 24-in. line. 
to be constructed by Michigan-Wisconsin 
Pipe Line Co., a subsidiary of American 
Light, will originate in the Hugoton gas field 
and extend 1500 miles. Completion is set for 
1950, and maximum daily deliveries wil! 
reach 630 MMcf during periods of peak 
demand, tripling the supply of gas in the 
Detroit area. 

The line will be operated by two Ameri- 
can Light subsidiaries, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., in Detroit, and Milwaukee 
Gas Light Co. in Milwaukee. Officials de- 
clared, during SEC hearings on the case. 
that the increased earnings of American 
Light as a result of the line will bring rate 
reductions beginning in 1952 of $11 million 
annually to Michigan Consolidated’s cus- 
tomers and $4.6 million annually to Mil- 
waukee Gas Light’s consumers. 


Kansas-Nebraska Development 


A $3,130,865 program to increase its pipe 
line capacity to meet demands of present 
customers and to provide additional gas for 
new markets in Kansas and Nebraska will 
be undertaken by Kansas-Nebraska Natural 
Gas Co., Inc., Phillipsburg, Kan., if an appli- 
cation now before the FPC is approved. 
Proposed facilities include partial looping 
of existing lines, replacement of a line with 
larger diameter pipe, construction of a 35-. 
mile line and several lateral lines, and _in- 
stallation of a 1000-hp compressor unit at 
Deerfield, Kan. 

Maximum daily demands are estimated by 
the company at 95 MMcf for the winter of 
1947-48 and 125 MMcf for the winter of 
1948-49. Total daily capacity after comple- 
tion of the proposed facilities is estimated 
at 133 MMcf. 


Bottled Gas Plant 


The Richmond (Ind.) Gas Corp. plans 
construction, at a cost of $225,000, of a new 
plant building with equipment to produce 
bottled gas, it was announced Jan. 2 by F. 
E. Linberg, general manager. Completion i- 
scheduled for the coming summer. The com- 
pany has petitioned the Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission for a proposed $150,000 loan 
to help finance the project. Purpose of the 
new facility is to provide a reserve gas 
supply for emergencies. 


Canadian Propane Standby 


Three Canadian cities have recently com- 
pleted propane plants—one for standby and 
two to replace old manufactured gas plants. 
The Board of Light and Heat Commissioner: 
of Guelph, Ont., is awaiting government per- 
mission to begin operation of the steel tank 
which is to hold propane for supplementing 
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the manufactured gas supply on peak days. 
The Public Utilities Commission of Brock- 
ville, Ont., also is waiting for government 
approval of its new propane plant which is 
to be substituted for the city’s water gas 
plant. Because of difficulty in obtaining bu- 
tane recently, the City Gas & Electric Corp. 
Ltd. of Three Rivers, Quebec, has changed 
over from butane-air to propane-air. Other 
cities that will distribute propane through 
existing mains in the near future are Brock- 


ville, Ont., and Sherbrooke, Quebec. 


Arizona Supply Increased 


El Paso Natural Gas Co. has been author- 
ized by the FPC to construct 83 miles of 
14% to 16-in. pipe line, 7600 hp of com- 
pressor capacity, a dehydration plant addi- 
tion, and a gas purification plant addition 
and appurtenant equipment at an estimated 
cost of $3,323,000. 

The company proposes by means of these 
facilities to deliver a total of 20 MMcf daily 
to Tucson (Ariz.) Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Co. and to Central Arizona Light & 
Power Co. at Phoenix to meet increasing 
demands for service. The deliveries will also 
permit additional service to a number of 
small Arizona communities now being served. 


FPC Denies Dismissal Petitions 


Motions filed by Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion Corp. and the National Coal Associa- 
tion requesting dismissal of the second 
amended application of Trans-Continental 
Gas Pipe Line Co., Inc., has been denied 
without prejudice by the FPC, and oral argu- 
ment on the motions was also denied. Trans- 
Continental’s application requests authority 
to construct and operate a pipe line system 
to transmit natural gas from Texas fields to 
the Eastern Seaboard. Hearings on the ap- 
plication opened Oct. 27 and continued on 


Jan. 5. 


New Capital Needed 


Alexander M. Beebee, president of the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Gas & Electric Corp., 
made this forecast on 1948 business pros- 
pects: 

“Electric and gas companies of the coun- 
try are facing the greatest demand in all 
history for the service they supply. One of 
the biggest tasks for RG&E in 1948 will be 
to obtain the large amount of new capital 
so urgently needed to construct the neces- 
sary new and improved plants and to pur- 
chase additional equipment. Our confidence 
in the future is evidenced by the fact that 
we have mapped out an expansive program 
which will require the expenditure of $52 
million over the next five years.” 


Plans for Binghamton 


Home Gas Co. and the Binghamton Gas 
Works plan to spend $2,750,000 in 1948 for 
improvement projects in the Southern Tier. 

The Binghamton Gas Works would invest 
$250,000 in “gas service improvement pro- 
jects” during the year. 

Home Gas Co.—an affiliated concern which 
transports natural gas through the Tier to 
supply the Binghamton companv—has a $2.5 
million improvement plan for 1948. 

This amount would be spent for pipe line 
improvements and underground storage 
helds. 
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Triple Cities Convert 


Consumers in the Triple Cities of Bing- 
hamton, Endicott and Johnson City, N. Y., 
are using 100% natural gas for the first 
time since Binghamton Gas Works began 
setting up facilities for straight natural gas 
last September. The company’s manufactur- 
ing plant has been closed down while facili- 
ties for producing natural-type gas are being 
installed, according to Robert E. Williams, 
general manager. During cold weather peri- 
ods when sufficient natural gas cannot be 
pumped from Pittsburgh, the manufactured 
natural-type gas will be served to supple- 
ment the straight natural. 


Gas Development in France 


A development program now in progress 
provides for construction of a new 150-mile 
pipe line between Bordeaux and Toulouse 
in southwestern France which will supply 
Bordeaux and the principal towns of the 
Garonne valley. Gas from the St. Gaudens 
area is already supplying Toulouse and sev- 
eral other cities. The program is based on 
existing reserves of St. Gaudens, which are 
estimated to last for some 15 years, and 
does not take into account possible new 
discoveries. 


FINANCIAL 


Costs Boost Rates 


Buffalo utility applies for 
new schedule upping return 
estimated $417,000 yearly 


Increased operating costs were forcing 
many gas utilities to climb on the band- 
wagon for higher rates last month. 

One of the largest companies to make a 
move toward upping schedules was the Re- 
public Light Heat & Power Co., Buffalo, 
which cited rising costs of coal and oil as 
responsible for its request before the New 
York Public Service Commission. If ap- 
proved, the new program would bring in an 
estimated $417,000 yearly. 

Republic buys its gas from Semet Solvay 
Coke plant at Tonawanda, N. Y., and under 
terms of the contract must increase its 
payments to the producer as costs of raw 
materials rise, according to company officials. 

The Northern Indiana Fuel and Light Co. 
also has joined the trend, being granted an 
increase of 3 cents, effective Jan. 1. Four 
cities are affected by the new rates as ap- 
proved by the state commission. 

Tampa (Fla.) Gas Co. also received ap- 
proval of its request, with the Tampa Utility 
Board permitting raises ranging from 11 to 
22% over previous charges. New schedules 
became effective Jan. 30. Investigations by 
the city board determined that the company’s 
earnings had fallen below the 7% allowed 
by law. The higher rates will still be within 
the legal limit, of course. 

In its announcement of the raises, the 


board gave recognition to the fact that “the 
impact of rising costs was apparent in this 
(the utility) field much earlier than in most 
others.” 

In Helena, Ark., propane rates also were 
allowed to soar by action of the state pub- 
lic service commission. Increases averaging 
33% were allowed on the basis of increased 
costs throughout the Arkansas _ Utilities 
Corp.’s operations. 

Meanwhile, in Philadelphia, The Philadel- 
phia Electric Co. filed an amended answer 
to the state commission’s investigation into 
the company’s proposal to jump rates to its 
156.000 customers. Although the company 
still felt its original schedules for increase 
were fair and just, it offered to reduce the 
last step of its house heating rate by 10 
cents, and the peak use step of its wholesale 
rate by a like amount. This would come at a 
sacrifice of $285,000 of the revenue ex- 
pected if the first schedule were accepted. 


Free Service Abandoned 


“Free Service—problem child of the in- 
dustry” (GAS, Sept., 1947) was tendered 
another eviction notice last month. 

Latest company to throw the child out on 
the street was the City of St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) Gas Dept., which as of Jan. 1 an- 
nounced it would charge for many services 
heretofore rendered free. After City Manager 
Carleton F. Sharpe had totted up calls for 
the previous fiscal year, he discovered that 
out of a total of 42,812 made the vast ma- 
jority had not been charged for, with the 
result that “incidental service” had climbed 
to 5% of the gas plant’s revenue. 

Cleaning of gas burners and pilot lights 
will remain on the free list, however, Sharpe 
said. 


Plant Account Revisions Okayed 
Elimination of $36,754,083.68 of excess over 


original cost remaining in the gas plant ac- 
counts of United Gas Pipe Line Co. has been 
approved by the FPC. United Gas filed re- 
classification and original cost studies of its 
gas plant as of Dec. 31, 1939, in accordance 
with commission requirements. Following ac- 
quisition of Houston Gulf Gas Co., United 
filed proposed journal entries to record the 
acquired plant. As a result of a field exam- 
ination and conferences, the company filed 
on Dec. 8, 1947, revisions of its studies and 
a plan for disposition of the excess over 
original cost. 


Fuel Consumption Down 


The use of gas by electric utility plants 
during November amounted to 30,798,219 
Mcf, up 30.6% over November, 1946, but 
18.5% below the consumption of October, 
1947. Coal consumption during the month 
totaled 8,047,002 tons, less than in October 
but more than during November a year ago. 
Fuel oil used during November decreased 
11.6% compared with the same month in 
1946 and 4.4% compared with October, 1947. 


Dresser Profit Report 


Net profit of $4.4 million for the fiscal 
year ended Oct. 31, 1947, has been reported 
by Dresser Industries, Inc. Sales for the year 
totaled approximately $80 million, nearly 
equal to the wartime peak of $80,544,911 
reached in 1945. 
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Utility Revenues up 6.4‘, 


Operating revenues of natural gas com- 
panies reporting to the FPC amounted to 
$46,956,001 in October, 1947, an increase of 
6.4% over the same month in 1946. Gas 
utility operating income for the month was 
down 2.1% from October the year before, 
and net income was up 2%. Gas sales to 
ultimate consumers in October totaled 92.663 
MMcf, up 7.3% over October 1946. 

For the 12 months ending Oct. 31, 1947, 
operating revenues aggregated $646,667,180. 
an increase of 14.4% over the total for the 
12 months ending Oct. 31, 1946. 


New Canadian Agent 


As of Jan. 1, Lachapelle Engineering 
Equipment, Montreal, became the Fisher 
Governor Co. sales representative in Quebec. 
C. W. Lachapelle, who heads the company. 
has been in the control and instrumentation 
held for 17 years. 


REGULATION 


Indianapolis Rates Up 


The Citizens Gas & Coke Utility of Indi- 
anapolis instituted a new rate schedule on 
Jan. 1 which affects large volume industrial 
consumers, the 6500 home owners who heat 
with gas, and an estimated 20,000 coke cus- 
tomers. The emergency schedule was tiled 
with the Public Service Commission of Indi- 
ana and was designed to offset the increased 
cost of coal, oil, butane and other essential 
materials, according to the firm. Commercial 
customers and industrial customers using less 
than 500 Mcf monthly are not affected by 
the new schedule, nor are domestic customers 
not using gas for home heating. 

In a recent editorial the Indianapolis “Star” 
took exception to the complete self-regulatory 
character of the municipally-owned company. 
ft said, in part: “There may be a_ good 
reason for the rate raise, but the company 
can raise rates on gas and coke however 
they wish, and nobody can question them.” 
The “Star” offered the suggestion that three 
of the seven-man board of directors of the 
utility be named by the city’s mayor. one 
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of whom should be the city controller and 
who should also be controller for the utility. 


Cost Disposition Approved 


A total of $766,192.06 was recently trans- 
ferred from electric and gas accounts of 
New Orleans (La.) Public Service. Inc.. to 
depreciation reserve by the company upon 
orders of the Federal Power Commission. 
The adjustment, recently approved by the 
FPC, was directed by the commission as a 
result of examinations of original cost stud- 
ies and revisions. 


Emergency Law Requested 


The New York Public Service Commission 
wants the legislature to erect emervenc” 
legislation to cope with gas shortages during 
severe weather. The commission asked the 
legislature for avthority t.  cemire cam. 
panies under commission jurisdiction to oper- 
ate such standby gas-making facilities as are 
available. It also requested the power to 
order the division of gas from a company 
having a supply in excess of requirements. 
through operation of standby facilities. to 
any area in the state where an emergency 
may exist. 


Codification Approved 


Effective Jan. 1 the Federal Power Com- 
mission approved codification and reissuance 
of its General Rule, including the Rules of 
Practice and Procedure. The codification in- 
cludes all changes and amendments in the 
rules made since June, 1938, and in force 
Jan. 1. 1948. This new issue is now being 
printed and will be available to the public 
in the near future. 


Rehearing Denied 


The FPC has denied applications of East 
Ohio Gas Co. and of the State of Ohio and 
the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio for 
rehearing of the FPC order of Nov. 7. 1947. 
confirming a previous order determining East 
Ohio to be a natural gas company subject 
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to FPC jurisdiction. At the same time the 
commission cancelled portions of its orders 
of June 25, 1946, and Nov. 7, 1947, requiring 
certain data, as this requirement seemed to 
be largely duplication of other orders. 


Refunds to Apartment Houses 


Refunds approximating $15,000 to be paid 
to one-meter subscribers in apartments and 
multiple housing units were made by the 
Alabama Gas Co., Montgomery, last month. 
The action, directed by the Public Service 
Commission of Alabama, was taken pur- 
suant to a similar directive issued last Sep- 
tember requiring refunds to residential and 
commercial users to compensate for what 
the commission expressed as “excess earn- 
ings.” 

Totals were said to equal about 10% on 
bills paid during the previous fiscal year. 


GAS PRODUCTION 


Report Cycling Projects 


Six gas cycling projects in Louisiana 
which utilize a total of 607 MMcf of gas 
per day in their operation were reported to 
the Interstate Oil Compact Commission by 
Paul Montgomery. petroleum engineer of 
Lafayette, La., at its quarterly meeting at 
Oklahoma City, Dec. 4-6. One of these is a 
combination cycling and pressure main- 
tenance project which utilizes 100 MMcef ot 
vas per day. In addition there are two pres- 
<ure recovery plants with total capacity of 
14 MMcf daily. One of them at Haynesville. 
which utilizes a combination of gas and 
water drives, utilizes 18,000 bbl. of water 
per day in addition to 39 MMcf of gas. 

The Union Sulphur Co. in the Lake Ar- 
thur field maintains pressure recovery oper- 
ations with induced gas. 

The number of gas cycling systems in 
Texas declined from 32 to 30 during 1947. 
but pressure maintenance systems climbed 
from 138 ty 149. Fenees OL. Thamnson. 
chairman of the railroad commission, has 
reported. Gasoline extraction plants in the 
state increased from 134 to 143 during the 
year. with a number more scheduled for 
completion in 1948 to utilize casinghead 
gas now being wasted. Thompson estimated 


that nearly 3 trillion cu. ft. of gas was 
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As 1947 gave wav to )948, the Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
was pressing its case before the Federal Power Commission for 
a 790-mile line to run from Compressor Station No. 14 in Ken- 
If approved, the line would 


tucky to the vicinity of Boston. 
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bring in 100 MMcf per day to the New England area. As shown on 
the map, the proposed line would run northward through eastern 
Ohio, cut through the corner of Pennsylvania, cross New York to 
Albany. and cut through Massachusetts laterally at midpoint. 
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RECOMMENDED FOR GROWING PAINS 


City gas utilities find their growing pains less tion, lets you snake pipe around subsurface 
acute when they use Dresser Couplings to obstacles. 

simplify line laying problems. Even in cramped Installed in a matter of minutes, Dressers 
ditches, joining pipe with Dressers is quick and stay tight for the life of the pipe line. They are 
easy. Exact cutting and aligning is unnecessary. flexible; absorb traffic vibration and earth 
The work moves as fast as you can lower pipe _ settlement. 

into the ditch, with no long open trenches For speed, safety and permanence, most 
required. major cities couple their lines—with Dressers. 

You need fewer special bends, because each Write for detailed factual literature. 


Dresser Coupling permits up to 4° deflec- DRESSER MANUFACTURING Div., BRADFORD, PA. 


DRESSER = cou 


ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 
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produced in Texas, and 43 carbon black 


plants made 808,090,632 lb. of black in 1947. 
Gathering System Enlarged 


Additions to the Cities Service Gas Co. 
gathering systems in the Texas county, Okla., 
sector of the Hugoton gas field have been 
started. They will include 7 miles of 20-in. 
line; approximately 12 miles of 12-in. line 
and 10 miles of line ranging in size from 
10-in. to 4-in. The extensions and additions 
are to connect new wells and to provide more 
capacity so that wells in the south part of 
the field can be produced ratably, as well 
as to provide enough capacity for addi- 
tional wells to be drilled during 1948. 
PRs ee i i | 
Natural Gasoline Plant 


The Witco Hydrocarbon Corp. expects to 
put into operation next July a $3.5 million 
natural gasoline plant to produce about 2000 
bbl. daily of natural gasoline, propane and 
butane. The new plant is expected to end 
flaring of more than 12 MMcf daily in the 
Barnhart field in Reagan county. 

Burning of the residue gas at the new 
plant will yield approximately 750,000 Ib. 
of carbon black monthly. Forty-eight wells 
in the field produce the gas with 5300 bbl. 
of 44 gravity oil daily. 


Start Refinery 


$80-million Stanolind unit 
to manufacture gasoline, 
other fuels from natural gas 


Stanolind Oil and Gas Co., of Tulsa, 
Okla., started construction during January 
of an $80 million plant for the manufacture 


of gasoline and other fuels from natural 
gas obtained from the Hugoton field in 
southwestern Kansas. 

The plant is to be located in the Dodge 
City-Garden City area and is to have a 
capacity of 7000 to 8000 bbl. per day of syn- 
thetic gasoline and other motor fuels. It also 
will manufacture synthetic chemicals _ utiliz- 
ing 109 MMcf per day of low-heating value 
natural gas. Among chemicals to be manu- 
factured from the natural gas will be alco- 
hols, aldehydes, ketones and acids. 

To be constructed and operated in con- 
nection with the project is an absorption 
process gasoline plant to process gasoline 
and liquefied petroleum gas from natural 
gas. Twenty-four hour productive capacity 
is given as 26,663 gal. of 12- to 26-'b. Reid 
vapor pressure natural gasoline and 36,694 
gal. of LP-Gas. 

Construction of a natural gasoline plant 
capable ultimately of processing 85 MMcf 
of gas daily, from which will be manufac- 
tured 300,000 gal. of natural gasoline, butane 
and propane, has been started near Mays- 
ville, Garvin county, Okla., and is scheduled 
to be completed within 12 months. 

This plant will be jointly owned by Cities 
Service Oil Co., The Carter Oil Co., Sin- 
clair Prairie Oil Co., and Warren Petroleum 
Co. Construction is being handled by Dresser 
Engineering Co., Tulsa. 

' Tnitial construction of the plant will in- 
clude three units having a total of 12,800 
compressor horsepower to handle approxi- 
mately 45 MMcf of low-pressure gas daily. 
Gas will be collected for processing through 
gathering lines connected to wells in the 


cleared from the area. 


of blowing gas. 


TESTING AND BLOWING 


1. Stay a safe distance behind the open end of pipe to prevent in- 
jury from flying objects or fire. | 

2. Extinguish fires in nearby dwellings or buildings and warn occu- 
pants not to relight fires or strike any flame until gas has been 


3. Police all nearby road crossings to warn passing motorists, and 
block traffic by using a red flag in daytime and a red light at 
night until gas has been cleared from area. 


4. When blowing a line, use cotton to protect ears from the noise 


5. Never direct the blow toward any tower, building or gate valves, 
as flying objects might strike a spark. 


Safety Briefs ——\ 


Elmore City, Southwest Antioch, Northeast 
Antioch, Maysville and Lindsay pools. 

A compressor station will be built in the 
Antioch pool to inject the gas produced 
back into the formation, provided the oper- 
ators agree on unitization of the Antioch 
field. It is expected that the plant will re- 
sult in the conservation of gas now being 
flared to air. The remaining residue gas 
available from the Maysville plant and the 
Lindsay compressor stations will be sold to 
gas transmission companies. 


Installation Violations 


The natural gas distributing companies of 
Indiana are faced with the problem of un- 
covering and handling thousands of gas cus- 
tomers who have during the last few months 
“sneak” installed thousands of home gas 
space heaters without the formality of noti- 
fying the companies. 

These installations are in violation of a 
Public Service Commission order barring 
installation of gas furnaces and _ heaters 
after March 20, 1946. The order does not 
apply to houses under construction on or 
before that date, providing they were planned 
exclusively for use of gas. 

Records of the utility companies revealed 
that 2000 illegal users of gas for heating 
would consume 4 MMcf of gas during one 
zero day. As it is now, utilities will be com- 
pelled to mix natural and manufactured gas 
in the state when the weather reaches zero 
or subzero temperatures for the balance of 
the 1947-48 heating season, it was reported. 


Cost of Living Allowance 


Monthly-paid employees of Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co., Houston, have been given 
a cost-of-living increase of $15 monthly up 
to the $300 per month bracket, with a pro- 
portionate increase up to a maximum of $40 
per month for salaries over that figure. 
Hourly-paid field employees received a four 
cent per hour wage increase and a six cent 
per hour cost-of-living increase. All raises 
are effective for the first quarter of 1948. 

In December the company issued a total 
of $265,000 in extra Christmas compensation 
checks. Employees who had been with the 
firm less than 12 months received 1% days 
pay for each month of service; those. em- 
ployed longer than a year received three 
weeks salary. 


Safe Driving Campaign 


Employees of The Manufacturers Light 
and Heat Co. devoted January to a “no auto- 
mobile accident” campaign. Adverse weather 
and road conditions were expected to de- 
mand increased effort to make the campaign 
a success. Throughout the month drivers 
were constantly reminded of extra-safe driv- 
ing by special posters in garages, bulletins 
and car stickers. 


Lone Star Salaries Up 


Salary increases effective Jan. 1 will add 
more than $1 million a year to the payrolls 
of Lone Star Gas Co. and Lone Star Produc- 
ing Co. All full-time employees received a 
10% increase in pay, not to exceed $50 a 
month. Approximately 96% of the increase 
will apply to employees earning less than 
$5000 annually, according to D. A. Hulcy, 
president. 
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This ‘‘new generation” of the PAYNE line, as always, exem- 
plifies the modern ...in design, features, performance... but 
with a distinguished heritage of character and stamina! 


FLOOR FURNACE - DUPLEX « CONSOLE + PANELAIR « GRAVITY 
FURNACE « SENTRY (forced air) «SPACESAVER (forced air) « PAYNE 
“A” VENT « PAYNE COOLERAIR (evaporative cooler) 


GAS FUEL 
HAS EVERYTHING 


PAYNE FURNACE COMPANY 


One of the DRESSER Industries 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
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100.000 Btu/hr. 
125,000 Btu/hr. 


The NEW John Zink 
UNIT HEATER 


This new and unique design in sus- 
pended space heaters features: MORE 
HEAD ROOM - COMPACT DESIGN - 
MORE HEAT FROM GAS BURNED - LESS 
NOISE. Unit is shipped completely assem- 
bled ready for installation. One unit will 
heat a 40° x 80’ space. It is A.G.A. ap- 
proved for liquefied petroleum gases, 
manufactured, mixed or natural gas. 


@ Adjustable Louvers 
@ Finished In Toast Tan Color - Crinkle Finish 


—Write for Literature— 


JOHN ZINK COMPANY 


4401 S. Peoria “3- Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
New York - Salt Lake City - Houston - Los Angeles 


California Representative: S. G. Higginbotham 
403 W. Eighth St. - Los Angeles 


_— = 
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_WILLIAMS-WALLACE CO., Dept. 
| 168 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 
|_—A new bulletin on 


_show construction details of the pipe 
| which 
| oval shapes in 3, 5 and 10-ft. lengths. 


; alignment clamps for pipe line welding 


units illustrated. 


FARRIS ENGINEERING CORP., 489 
Commercial Ave., Palisades Park, N. J. 
—Condensed Specifications Bulletin No. 
00 facilitates prompt selecticn of relief 
or safety valves by means of a detailed 
two-page index. This listing gives all 
type numbers and comparison numbers 
ot other commonly used valves, as well 
as information on sizes, pressures and 
materials. Another two pages are de- 
voted to sectional line illustrations of 
the various valves listed in the index. 
A complete page explains nozzle valve 
features. 


y 


“Metalbestos Gas 
Vent and Flue Pipe” describes the prob- 
lems of gas appliance venting and points 
out the advantages of Metalbestos pat- 
ented pipe-within-a-pipe construction. 
Photographs and cutaway drawings 
is manufactured in round and 
Specifications, 
are included. 


dimensions and weights 


EXHIBITORS ADVISORY COUNCIL, 
INC., 120 Greenwich St., New York 6, 
N. Y.—The “Annual Schedule of Shows 
and Exhibits for 1948” Jists more events 
than ever recorded during the council’s 
21 years of service to exhibitors. The 
list is published in two forms—chro- 
nological and classified. Including sup- 
plements to be published throughout 
the year, the subscription rate is $15 for 
the classified master list and $10 for the 
chronological list. 


THE ARCO CO., 7301 Bessemer Ave., 
Cleveland 4, Ohio—‘“Lasting Protection 
for Metal Surfaces” is the title of a 
12-page, illustrated booklet which pre- 
sents comprehensive data on Dum Dum 
for Metal, the new tough but pliable 
and elastic water-repellent coating de- 
veloped to protect metal structures 
against deterioration due to outdoor 
exposure. Properties, advantages, typ- 
ical uses and application directions are 
included. 


M. J. CROSE MANUFACTURING CoO., 
INC., 2715 Dawson Road, Tulsa, Okla.— 
“Pipe Line Equipment” is a new four- 
page folder punched for loose leaf bind- 
ing and presenting in easy reference 
form information and data on internal 


(both hand operated and electric) ex- 
panders, and portable power units. All 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO., 
400 N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
—Bulletin No. 1020 describes the com- 
plete line of Emco gas meters made 
with tinned and copper clad sheet steel 
cases. Construction details are _ indi- 
vidually illustrated and explained. Com- 
plete specifications are furnished in 
tabular form. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REG- 
ULATOR CoO., .2747 Fourth Ave. 5&., 
Minneapolis 8, Minn.—‘‘Catalog and 


Price List for Automatic Heating Con- 
trols” is the title of a 48-page book re- 
cently 
pictured, 
listed. 


issued. Numerous controls are 
types described, and prices 
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SALES SLANTS 


Industry Engineered Homes 


Harold Massey, GAMA’s managing 
director, has urged cooperation with 
prospective builders of homes and spon- 
sors of demonstration homes through 
support of the “industry engineered 
home” program sponsored by 20,000 
dealer-distributor organizations of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Associ- 
ation. Engineering and technical ex- 
perts from more than 100 companies 
and trade associations devoted 22 
months of study to developing a basic, 
standardized home, designed to reduce 
costs substantially. 

Production of houses built according 
to the plan will be promoted on a na- 
tional scale by 42 cooperating business 
associations. A dealer broadside official- 
ly announcing the program has been 
mailed to 22,000 retail lumber and build- 
ing material dealers. The broadside de- 
scribes the industry-engineered home, 
how it was developed, how it will bene- 
fit the dealer, and how the dealer can 
put the home to work for himself. 
Working tools described in the mailing 
piece are the following: 


1.A 132-page booklet, “Here’s a Better 
Way to Build,” was prepared by coop- 
erating associations including GAMA 
and AGA. Six pages are devoted to 
promotional material concerning the 
use of gas for heating, water heating, 
refrigeration and cooking. 


2.A promotion and publicity kit is avail- 
able. ; 
3.Plans for the two feature homes in 
frame and masonry construction may 
be obtained. Key to the design is the 
use of standard 4-ft. lengths and mul- 
tiples of this length, permitting all 
parts to fit with a minimum of adjust- 
ment. , 
. Organized local industry effort, includ- 
ing cooperation of all types of dis- 
tributors. 


—s 


The program includes a comprehen- 
sive plan for national publicity. 


B. C. ELECTRIC RAILWAY CO.’s home 
service supervisor, Miss Jean E. Mutch, 
is conducting a gas cooking school in 
which 60 gas range salesmen in the 
Greater Vancouver area have already 
taken part. Each salesman associated 
with independent firms handling gas 
appliances is given an opportunity to 
prepare part of a meal on a new gas 
range and is thus able to speak from 
personal experience on the subject of 
gas cooking. 


GAMA REPORTS that during the 
month of October unit shipments of 
Zas conversion burners were approxi- 
mately 1/13 of what they were in 
October of 1946, based on reports from 
17 manufacturers. During the first 10 
months of 1947, these companies indi- 
cated that unit shipments were 80.5% 
below the corresponding period last 
year. The decreases are the result of 
restrictions on central house heating 
installations. 

October shipments of gas-fired fur- 
naces and boilers were 18.7% and 
19.5% less, respectively, than during 
the same month in 1946. The 28 furnace 
manufacturers reporting stated that 


shipments for the first 10 months of 
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FIRE AS 
EXTINGUISHING EQUI 


DRY CHEMICAL 


ORY CHEMICAL. 
RE EXTINGUISHER 
' £9 exrncuisuce veneer a 


@ FASTER fire-stopping \% i ee 
power is your first require- \ \& 7 P*°RRMDReae 
ment when fire breaks out... \ NQ 9 BR 
and Ansul Dry Chemical Fire 
Extinguishers give you that 
extra margin of protection 
against major fire damage. 


@ In addition, you get GREAT- 
ER fire-stopping power... 
because Ansul Plus-Fifty Dry 
Chemical releases its flame 
smothering gases in the 
heart of the flames. 


@ For fires in flammable 
liquids and in electrical 
equipment, Ansul Dry Chem- 
ical Fire Extinguishers pro- 
vide greater protection... 


SPIY ENSUE ORY Cag MIT AL 


Get the facts. Ask for 
authoritative compara- 


tive ratings as deter- 


pound for pound and dollar 
for dollar than any other ex- mined bye cottenel 
tinguisher. approval agency. 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF ANSUL DRY CHEMICAL 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, MODELS 4, 20, 30, 150-A AND 350-A. 


oo By fe 


The ANSWER to 
GAS-MOVING jobs... 


Oil was first produced by 
drilling in 1859, five years 
after the first Roots Blower 
was built. We're not good 
because we're old, but old 
because we're good. 


R-C Centrifugal Exhauster, driven by 
multi-stage steam turbine, in large 
eastern gas plant. Capacity 39,950 CFM. 


That word ‘“dual-ability” indicates an important, exclusive advantage to 
you, when you consult us about boosters, exhausters and gas pumps. It 
means that our recommendations as to Centrifugal or Rotary units are 
unbiased. We are the only manufacturers giving you this dual choice. 

Thus, you can match your Roots-Connersville equipment exactly to the 
job to be done, and be sure of reliable, trouble-free performance. 

Then, when you're considering meters, Pvt 
remember the “cash-register” accuracy —— 
of R-C Rotary Positive units. They’ve 
been accepted for many years as 
standard by gas producers. 

For moving or measuring gas, you can 
be sure of the right answers when you 
consult us. 

ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER 
CORPORATION R-C Rotary Positive Gas Pump with regu- 


‘ , lating by-pass, typical of smaller sizes 
802 Oregon Avenue, Connersville, Indiana oe sapauiios nee Aad 5 to 600 CEM. 


ROOTS-[ONNERSVILLE 


ENTRIFUGAL 
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1947 were 4.4% less than for 10 months 
of 1946, and the 19 boiler manufacturers 
indicated an increase of 67% for the 
10-month period. 

Shipments of floor furnaces, water 
heaters and ranges for the month of 
October and for the first 10 months all 
showed gains over the corresponding 
periods in 1946. Percentages of increase 
are as follows: 

October 10 Months 


Floor furnaces... 27.3 27.7 
Water heaters........ 10.1 47.8 
Ranges 28.5 30.5 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO., Los 
Angeles, in anticipation of a big year in 
the field of gas air conditioning, last 
month sponsored a series of meetings 
to instruct employees in the latest sales 
information on Servel air-conditioning 
equipment. The series, similar to that 
held last year, was conducted by W. S. 
McEwen, Servel sales engineer. 

Floor demonstration units have been 
installed in the principal offices in the 
system to assist in demonstrations. 
Vice president N. R. McKee stated that 
the primary purpose of the training 
course was to provide division sales per- 
sonnel with sufficient information to en- 
able them to do preliminary engineering 
and screening of prospective air condi- 
tioning projects without the assistance 
of engineers from the Los Angeles 
office. 


CURRENT READING 


A Guide for Reducing Fuel Consumption 
in Commercial Plants, Bulletin 466— 
Supt. of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price, 
50 cents. With local fuel shortages likely 
to develop this winter, substantial fuel 
savings can be made by small com- 
mercial plants, apartments, theaters, ho- 
tels and office buildings through the 
adoption of fuel conservation measures 
which proved successful during the war, 
according to James Boyd, director of 
the Bureau of Mines. Valuable informa- 
tion concerning the program conducted 
by the bureau during the war has been 
compiled in a 169-page handbook out- 
lining ways to conserve fuel. 


Application of Gas-Fired Dowtherm 
Systems—AGA Industrial and Commer- 
cial Gas Section Information Letter No. 
14. Prepared by E. E. Magnuson, Eclipse 
Fuel Engineering Co., Rockford, Ill., in 
collaboration with the Committee on 
Heat Treating and Finishing with Gas. 
The information contained in this letter 
should be helpful to industrial gas en- 
gineers for use in processes in the tem- 
perature range from 300° to 650° F 
which require fast heat transfer with 
a low temperature head, uniformity of 
heating, freedom from fire hazards and 
close temperature control. 


Materials for Safety Wearing Apparel— 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. 5. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Price, 5 cents. This booklet 
outlines commercial standard CS129-47 
designed to establish standard minimum 
quality requirements and methods of 
test for the material used in the manu- 
facture of safety wearing apparel. It 
was accepted as standard practice of 
the trade for new production beginning 
July 21, 1947. 
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America Eats Out—Paul P. Logan, di- 
rector of food research, National Res- 
taurant Association. Address given at 
the annual AGA convention in Cleve- 
land, Oct. 7. Mr. Logan states: 

The American Gas Association finds 
in the public feeding industry its largest 
potential customer. The association is 
now embarked upon an extensive and 
very worth while advertising campaign. 
The National Restaurant Association 
members with outstanding examples of 
good restaurant operations through the 
use of gas equipment might indeed be 
well mentioned in your advertising cam- 
paign to the mutual benefit of both of 
our industries. I invite your attention 
to a quarter page ad which on Sept. 18 
appeared in the “Wall Street Journal” 
by the Bank of Manhattan Co. The 
title of the ad is “The Loan that Staked 
a Million Meals.” It refers to the money 
loaned to the Stouffer Co. in 1937 when 
that company decided to establish a res- 
taurant in New York City. The ad has 
great appeal because it relates briefly 
the story of the beginning and growth 
of the great Stouffer line and ties in the 
somewhat unexciting business of bank 
loans with an industry in which all read- 
ers are deeply interested. We commend 
this tyne of advertisement to you in the 
belief that keen public interest can thus 
be aroused in the cooperation of two of 
America’s’ greatest allied industries, 
namely the gas and gas appliance in- 
dustries with the public feeding in- 
dustry. 


The Cutler-Hammer Recording Calori- 
meter—Blake O. Cossey, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co. This paper outlines in- 
stallation requirements, maintenance, 
various methods of calibration, and pre- 
sents adaptations which will increase 
the value of the instrument and auxil- 
iary equipment to the user. If advance 
orders warrant, the paper will be print- 
ed by the Southern California Meter 
Association, 2916 Eucalyptus Ave., Long 
Beach 6, Calif. Orders may be placed 
with the association at $1.25 per copy 
for members. $1.50 for non-members. 


Training Advertisements to Sell—Mar- 
shall Adams, advertising and sales pro- 
motion director of Mullins Manufactur- 
ing Corp.’s Youngstown Kitchen divi- 
sion, Warren, Ohio. Released through 
National Marketers’ Press, 13511 Lake 
Shore Blvd., Cleveland 10, Ohio. This 
book sets up a basic measuring stick by 
which to judge whether or not an ad- 
vertisement has all the elements neces- 
sary to bring desired results. Included 
are reprints of the Printers’ Ink series 
of test ads. 


The Conservation of Oil and Gas— 
Hiram M. Dow. Presented at the 27th 
Annual Meeting of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, Chicago, Nov. 13. The 
recommendation to the oil-producing 
states of measures that will result in the 
greatest ultimate recovery of oil is one 
of the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission’s principal objectives. Cycling, 
pressure maintenance, and secondary- 
recovery operations for  repressuring 
and water flooding are all practical from 
an engineering standpoint and econom- 
ically feasible. If such operations will 
increase the ultimate recoverv of oil and 
gas, the public will ask, “Why would 
any operator hesitate to enter into a 
cycling program for a gas field, a pres- 
Ssure-maintenance or secondary-recov- 
ery program for an oil field if such pro- 
frams are engineeringly sound, eco- 
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... With a GREENLEE HYDRAULIC PIPE PUSHER 


‘““We made this fast, under-railway in- at as low cost as with a GREENLEE. 
stallation during a near-zero spell,”’ Ours paid for itself on the first job.”’ 
reports Harris-McBurney Co. of Jack- You, too, can make big time and 
son, Michigan. “‘And without the _—_ labor savings with a GREENLEE which 
GREENLEE Pusher and Power Pump _ pushes pipe under obstructions. Elimi- 


we would not have otherwise even _ nates extensive ditching since just a 

attempted the job. short trench accommodates the Pusher 
‘During the past three yearswehave §_—no tearing up, backfilling, tamping, 

used the GREENLEE Pusher to install —_ tunneling, repaving. 

many thousands of feet of pipe and Get facts today on this timesaving, 


telephone cable conduit under airport __ efficient tool. Write Greenlee Tool Co., 
runways, streets, railways,and highways. Division of Greenlee Bros. & Co., 

‘By no means could these jobshave 1942 Columbia Avenue, Rockford, 
been done as efficiently, quickly, or Illinois, U. S. A. 


GREENLEE 


<< 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE GREENLEE HYDRAULIC PIPE PUSHER 


Easy — one or two men can easily operate on any job. 
Portable — compact, easy to carry to job and set up. 
Fast — operates at six different speeds. Two models — (1) 
for pipe up to 4-inch; (2) for larger pipe, drainage ducts, 
concrete sewer pipe. Do the iob easier, quicker with a 
GREENLEE. 
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BURNERS 


Replace old units with Gordon Burners and be sure of satis- 
fied customers. Installation is easy. Two simple adjusments 
adapt it to all types of gas. A time and money saver for util- 


ities. Dependable, efficient burners for your customers. 


SERIES 
302-20 


SERIES 
400 


ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE 


CORPORATIiON 


137 Arthur Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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nomically feasible, and will increase 
greatly the ultimate recovery of oil and 
gas?” 

The answer is that the oil- and gas- 
producing states must first enact laws 
that will permit cycling operations, 
pressure-maintenance and_ secondary- 
recovery programs, and they cannot be 
put into operation in gas or oil fields 
unless such fields are pooled or unitized; 
and this must be sanctioned by law in 
order to protect operators from anti- 
trust laws. Some of the oil-producing 
states have not yet enacted such laws. 


Methods for Cutting into Product Pipe 
Lines—James E. Ford, Susquehanna 
Pipe Line Co., Philadelphia. This paper 
summarizes the method developed over 
a period of years for making safe and 
rapid alteraticns on a product pipe line, 
where such alterations necessitate cut- 
ting into the line. The description in- 
cludes preparations, draining, cutting, 
installation, and restore-line service op- 
erations. 

An especially built utility truck is 
equipped with electric welding machine 
and generator set in line driven by a 
single gas engine. The generator sup- 
plies three-phase power to squirrel-cage 
electric motors which drive centrifugal 
and rotary pumps used for draining the 
line. It also operates flood lights for 
night operation. The utility truck is 
permanently equipped with tapping 
tools, pipe cutters, saws, flood lights, 
bonding cables, mud packing tool, tap- 
ping valves, fittings, hoses, reels of weld- 
ing cable and power cables, oxyacetylene 
welding and cutting equipment, winches, 
and a boom. 


What the New Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act Means To You—Prepared by 
the staff of the National Foreman’s In- 
stitute, Inc., Deep River, Conn. This 
booklet is an unbiased, impartial inter- 
pretation of the Taft-Hartley act, de- 
signed to tell employees what they need 
to know about the act. 


The New 1948 Labor Course—Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y. This book is designed to provide 
employers with a comprehensive, easy- 
to-use guide to the current labor situa- 
tion. Tab cards facilitate finding answers 
to specific problems quickly. 


Engineering Data and Reference Table 
—Budco Inc., 13415 Gratoit Ave., De- 
troit 5, Mich. This 16-page booklet deal- 
ing with gas conversion burners is 
offered free of charge to all dealers. in 


the United States. 


Copies of the following bulletins may be 
obtained by writing to the AGA Testing 
Laboratories, 1032 East 62nd St., Cleveland 
14, Ohio. or to AGA headquarters, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Study of Possibilities of Heating Con- 
temporary Gas Food Service Equipment 
with Power Burners—AGA Laboratories 
Report No. 1090. 

Since power burners have been widely 
and successfully applied in the indus- 
trial field, it appeared possible that they 
could be applied to advantage in the 
food service equipment field, providing 
appropriate methods of application could 
be developed. 

As a first step in organizing research 
into methods of power burner applica- 
tion, a survey of current commercial 
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cooking appliances and power burner 
equipment, together with analysis of 
problems of application involved, ap- 
peared indicated. Results of this work, 
carried on as Project IGR-56 under the 
sponsorship of the Committee on In- 
dustrial and Commercial Research, are 
presented. 

Discussed in the report are the ap- 


parent advantages and disadvantages | 


which, on the basis of present experi- 
ence, may be expected from application 
of power burners to commercial cook- 
ing appliances, together with recom- 
mendations as to scope and nature of 
research necessary to develop satisfac- 
tory applications. 


Research in Special Types of Burners 
for Flames Adaptable to Gas Water 
Heaters—AGA Domestic Gas Research 
Bulletin No. 45 (Project DGR-2-WH). 
Performance 
types of contemporary and special burn- 
ers installed and operated in underfired 
automatic storage gas water heaters of 
both internal and external flue types is 
discussed in this bulletin for the pur- 
pose of indicating possibilities for adapt- 
ing to such systems designs of burners 
other than those normally used. These 
designs include burners injecting all 
combustion air as primary air, those 
injecting part of the combustion air as 
primary air, and those injecting no pri- 
mary air. 

Effects of varying design variables 
such as distance between storage tank 


— 


obtained with different | 


bottom and burner ports, sizes of com- | 


bustion chamber, secondary air and pri- 
mary air on combustion, burner opera- 
tion, and thermal efficiency are also in- 
dicated as a result of studies conducted 
with these burners. 


Literature Review of Methods for Pro- 
viding Uniform Temperature Water 
Flow from Automatic Gas _ Storage 
Heaters—AGA Domestic Gas Research 
Report No. 1086 (Project DGR-4-WH). 

It has been recognized and demon- 
strated by a number of studies that var- 
ious degrees of temperature fluctuations 
exist in the usable hot water delivered 
from automatic fas storage water heat- 
ers. As a preliminary step toward 
minimizing these fluctuations, this re- 
port presents results of a survey of liter- 
ature pertinent to a study of design and 


assembly of different operating parts | 
to accomplish a minimum practical var- | 


iation of the temperature of hot water 
delivered from automatic gas storage 


water heaters. Thus the purpose of this | 
literature study was to ascertain the | 


availability of technical 
could be used in designing water heaters 
providing uniform temperature water 
flow. 


Research in Distribution of Heat in 
Domestic Gas Range Ovens—Effect of 
Various Types of Automatic Tempera- 
ture Controls—AGA Domestic Gas Re- 
search Bulletin No. 44 (Project DGR- 
4-C). 

Comparative data are presented on 
performance and operating character- 
istics of contemporary domestic gas 
ranges equipped with snap-acting and 
graduating type thermostats. These in- 
clude minimum oven temperatures at- 
tainable, combustion characteristics, 


maintaining gas input rates, flue and. 
oven wall heat losses, baking charac- | 


teristics, preheating time and gas input, 
and burner operating characteristics. 
Effects of snap-acting thermostat bulb 
location on oven’ performance. are 
shown. 
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BELL JOINT CLAMP 


SOLVES YOUR JOIN 


6 inch Normac Clamp being lowered 
into hole for installation 


6 inch Normac Clamp in service after 
installation 


NORTON-McMURRAY MFG. CO. 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. e 


Method and product covered by U. S. 


IT REPAIR PROBLEMS 
QUICK @ EASY ® PERMANENT 


Installed in small pavement open- 
ings. Available in all standard sizes 
from 3” to 12”. A simple set of tools 
cleans the joint, installs the clamp 
. . - Often in only a quarter of an 
hour. SAVES TIME. SAVES 
MONEY and the repair is perma- 
nent. Designed for all conditions 
particularly where pavement re- 
pair costs are prohibitive. Such 
small opening repairs are scarcely 
noticeable when pavement is re- 
placed. 


Normac Clamps can be installed in 
large as well as small openings. 


Norton - McMurray hold definite 
leadership in the development of 
methods for installation and re- 
habilitation work through small 
openings. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to help solve a problem you 
may have—tell us about it. 


Write for our catalog describing 
our complete line of COUPLINGS 
..- FITTINGS ... SERVICE TEES 
and ELLS... SLEEVES... COM- 
PRESSION-END COCKS... METER 
BARS and BRASS FITTINGS for 


copper pipe. 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Patents, Nos. 2.163.261 and 2,178,286. 
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Thomas H. Evans 
. . Equitable Gas 


PEOPLE 


B. L. Potter A. A. Burrell 
. . Cooper-Bessemer vice presidents 


J. W. Reed 
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THOMAS H. EVANS has been ap- 
pointed manager of commercial spe- 
cialty sales, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, according to an announcement 
by Ray Little, general sales manger. 
Evans will be responsible for com- 
mercial process gas sales and specialized 
commercial sales efforts. He entered 
the employ of the company in 1937 as 
a commercial heating salesman and has 
since served in the capacities of com- 
mercial salesman, commercial repre- 
sentative, and supervisor of commercial 
heating sales. 


J. W. REED, A. A. BURRELL, and B. 
L. POTTER have been elevated to posi- 
tions as vice presidents by Cooper-Bes- 
semer Corp., Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
Reed, the company’s Atlantic Coast 
manager of the gas engine and com- 
pressor division, has been with the firm 
for 25 years, serving as Pacific Coast 
manager from 1925 to 1940. Burrell joined 
Cooper-Bessemer in 1925 when it was the 
C. & G. Cooper Co. and has been South- 
western district manager since that 
time. In 1913 Potter became associated 
with the Bessemer Gas Engine Co. and 
was in charge of its Midcontinent area 
in 1929 when the company merged with 
Cooper. He has been branch Midconti- 
nent manager with headquarters in the 
Tulsa office since then. 


CURTIS B. DAY, division manager of 
Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp. at 
Blackwell, Okla., has been named gen- 
eral manager of the company, with of- 
fices in Oklahoma City. Day joined the 
firm as superintendent of measurement 
at Oklahoma City 20 years ago. In addi- 
tion to company duties, he has been 
active for several years in the work of 
the Oklahoma Utilities Association and 
the Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course. W. C. BURNS of Weath- 
erford, Okla., succeeds Day as division 
manager at Blackwell, and B. A. BAR- 
TOLINA moves from Wichita to Weath- 
erford. HOWARD R. HOLCOMB re- 
cently was named superintendent of a 
newly created seventh division. 

E. C. JOULLIAN, president of the 
company, resigned as of Jan. 1. No suc- 
cessor was announced immediately. 


RAY JEWE LL, for many years associ- 
ated with the promotion and sale of 
LP-Gas ranges on the Pacific Coast, has 
been appointed head of Western Stove 
Co.’s activities in this field, it is an- 
nounced by Henry Honer, president. 
Jewell was formerly sales manager of 
the West Coast Heater Corp. He also 
did supervisory work in the appliance 
department of Bullock’s, Los Angeles 
department store, and for Rheem Manu- 
facturing Co. 


Curtis B. Day 


Ray Jewell 
.. Cons. Gas 


. Western Stove 
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J. H. Makemson A. W. Leland 


A. W. LELAND, plant manager of J. I. 
Case Co. for 18 years, until his retire- 
ment in 1946, was elected to the board 
of directors of the Geo. D. Roper Corp. 
at the annual stockholders’ meeting. Le- 
land is a director of Case and serves in 
an advisory capacity to the Rockford 
Works. JOHN H. MAKEMSON was 
named treasurer of the company by the 
board. 


IRVING K. PECK, vice president and 
general manager, Manufacturers Light 
and Heat Co., Pittsburgh, has announced 
several promotions. R. E. GRANT has 
taken Qver the new position of super- 
intendent of transmission and ROBERT 
EK. LEE replaces him as head of division 
No. 4 at Hundred, W. Va. The newly 
created position of superintendent of 
pipe line construction and maintenance 
is filed by W. D. BURDETTE. WILLIS 
GUTHRIE is now general construction 
foreman. A new area in eastern Penn- 
sylvania known as division No. 8, has 
been placed in charge of C. F. YOUNG, 
division superintendent. KARL K. KING 
has been promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of distribution for the Pitts- 
burgh Group. 


J. F. RAY, director of sales for General 
Controls Co., Glendale, Calif., has an- 
nounced the appointment of three fac- 
tory branch managers. DON BENTLEY, 
former factory sales supervisor, takes 
over at the Los Angeles branch. The 
new manager in New York is F. E. 
WELDON, who has been with the com- 
pany as AGA representative in Cleve- 
land. C. G McCARTHY, who has had 
experience in the electrical, mechanical 
and control industry, is the new man- 
ager at the Detroit branch. 


J. N. PORTER, new business supervisor 
of The Gas Service Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., since 1936, resigned Jan. 1 to take 
a position as sales promotion repre- 
sentative of the Gas Appliance Co., 
Servel distributor in the Kansas City 
area. Porter had been in sales work 
with the utility since 1930. 


PAUL B. McKEE, president, Portland 
(Ore.) Gas and Coke Co., has been 
named as a member of the finance com- 
mittee of the Committee for Economic 
Development. He is one of 10 additional 
members recently appointed to serve in 
specific fields. McKee represents west- 
ern public utilities. 


APOLOGIES are due J. F. Amberg, new 
manager of American-Standard’s Pitts- 
burgh sales office and H. M. Carnahan, 
general sales manager for Houston 
Natural Gas Corp. Their photographs 
were transposed in the items announcing 
their promotions on page 70 of the 
January issue of GAS. 
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ROY A. WEHE, assistant director of 
the Public Utilities department of Cali- 
fornia’s Public Utilities Commission, 
left Jan. 6 enroute to Berlin, Germany, 
where he has been asKed to serve as 
technical adviser to the military gov- 
ernor of the American occupied section. 
His work is concerned with the export- 
ing of electricity from Austria into the 
American section. Wehe is on leave of 
absence from his duties with the com- 
mission. 


WILLIAM H. WISE has been appointed 
branch manager of Bryant Heater Co.’s 
Chicago office, replacing C. O. FRARY, 
who retired. For the past 11 years Wise 
has been associated with Peoples Gas, 
Light and Coke Co. of Chicago, recently 
as manager of domestic sales. 


J. H. WIMBERLY, former vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Houston 
Natural Gas Corp., has been elected to 
the newly created position of executive 
vice president. GROVES JONES, com- 
pany secretary since 1940, succeeded 
Wimberly as treasurer and will also 
continue as secretary. 


M. H. FELDMAN, vice president and 
general manager of the John Wood 
Manufacturing Co.’s Conshohocken 
plant, is one of five John Wood execu- 
tives who resigned recently to organize 
a new manufacturing concern. Others 
are J. R. LAVELLE, sales manager; J. 
M. FIELDING, assistant sales manager; 
R. J. DOUGHERTY, chief engineer; 
and J. J. CALLAHAN, New York divi- 
sion sales manager. 


WARREN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


TAPEGOAT Those 
“Weak Links” 


In Your Fight Against 
Corrosion... 


It doesn't make sense to protect pipe with 
quality coatings and then use makeshift pro- 
tection on pipe joints. After all, protection 
is only as good as its weakest joint. 


That's why more and more distribution en- 
gineers are standardizing on TAPECOAT— 
the dependable wrapping in tape form that 
provides pipe joint protection equivalent to 
the mill coating on the pipe. 


TAPECOAT is easy to apply. You simply 
spiral wrap the joint, starting and ending on 
the mill coated pipe, thus making the pro- 
tection on the joint equal to the coating on 
the pipe. It will pay you to guard against 
those “weak links” with TAPECOAT. 


Write for complete details. 


The TAPECOAT Company 


1523 LYONS STREET EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


FRANK M. THOMAS, 
promotion manager of the Oklahoma 


former sales 
Natural Gas Co., resigned Dec. 31 to 
conduct his own business, the Thomas 
Engineering Co., in Tulsa. Thomas ob- 
tained his first utility experience with 
the Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. He 
joined Oklahoma Natural in 1938 as 
district sales manager in Okmulgee and 
was transferred to the Enid district in 


| 1940. In September, 1946, he took over 
the duties of sales promotion manager 
in Tulsa. 


The new firm will offer consulting en- 
gineering service in natural gas com- 
bustion, heating, ventilation and air 
conditioning. 


Ss. D. HACKLEY, vice president and 
general manager of Kaiser Fleetwings 
Sales Corp., Oakland, Calif., and Bristol, 
Pa., has announced the appointment of 
ALFRED D. HOWARD as general sales 
manager to supervise sales of the Kaiser 
dishwasher. Before joining Kaiser Fleet- 
wings last spring, Howard for eight 
years had been assistant sales promotion 
manager for Servel, Inc. He has been 
in the appliance business almost 20 
years. 


C. B. McMANUS, vice president and 
director of cperations of the Georgia 
Power Co., was elected president of the 
company recently, succeeding the late 


- Preston S. Arkwright, Jr. McManus has 
been connected with the company for 


20 years and has been a director since 


| 1945. The directors also announced the 
_ election of DAN MacDOUGALD of the 


company’s legal counsel as chairman 
and JOHN A. SIBLEY, president and 
board chairman cf the Trust Co. of 
Georgia, as a director. 


A. DEAN DUDLEY, vice president of 
the Central New York Power Corp., re- 
tired Jan. 1 after 50 vears of continuous 
service. He will continue as a director. 
Dudley began his utility career as a 
salesman for the Concord Gas Co., a 
member of the United Gas Improvement 
system, in 1897. In 1902 he became as- 
sistant to the commercial agent for the 
system at Philadelphia, and five years 
later he assumed the same position for 
another system company—the Syracuse 
Lighting Co., Inc. 


JAMES B. BLACK, president of Pacific 


Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, has 
been appointed by President Truman to 
the national labor-management panel 
that will work with the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service to help 
avoid industrial controversies. Black 
recently served on the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on the Merchant 
Marine. 


J. iL. MILLER, production superintend- 
' ent at the Johns-Manville factory in Zel- 


ienople, Pa., since 1942, has been ap- 


pointed plant manager. He succeeds §S. 


K. COOPER, resigned. The Zelienople 
plant was established in 1940. 


| HENRY A. EDDINS has been appointed 


assistant to ROBERT W. OTTO, presi- 
dent of The Laclede Gas Light Co., St. 


| Louis, Mo. Until his appointment Eddins 


was with the Stone & Webster Service 
Corp., Boston. 


A. ROBERT SEASS, 34, has been se- 
lected as comptroller for Hamilton Man- 
ufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. He 
is a member of the Controllers Institute 
of America and the American Institute 
of Accountants. 


W. L. Shelgren C. J. Gregg 


W. LeROY SHELGREN has been ap- 
pointed Appalachian district manager 
for Dresser Manufacturing Division, 
Bradford, Pa., to succeed CHARLES J. 
GREGG who retired Jan. 1 after 43 
years with the company. Shelgren’s 
territory includes western Pennsylvania, 
western New York, West Virginia and 
Michigan. He has been associated with 
the Dresser organization for 23 years. 


GEORGE KINLEY, secretary-assistant 
to Hope Natural Gas Co. executives for 
many years, has retired. In 1901 when 
the company went to Pittsburgh from 
Oil City, Kinley was hired as an office 
boy. He served Glenn Braden, Hope’s 
first president; was closely associated 
for 30 years with John Corrin, vice 
president and general manager of Hope 
companies until his death in 1932; as- 
sisted Howell C. Cooper, president, with 
administrative duties for seven years; 
and finally became secretary-assistant 
to Loring L. Tonkin, now president. 


J. A. SCHNABLE, manager of Lone 
Star Gas Co’s Ballinger district since 
1930, has succeeded the late A. A. 
JOHNSTON as manager of the com- 
pany’s Mexia district. Before joining 
Lone Star in 1927, Schnable was con- 
nected with Marland Oil Co. 


- OBITUARIES - 


CARL F. ASEN- 
DORF, 69, man- 
ager for American 
Meter Co.’s Chicago 
plant for 45 years, 
died at St. Joseph’s 
hospital, Chicago, 
Jan. 7. He was 
born Oct. 18, 1878, 
in Baltimore and 
began his gas in- 
dustry career. in 
1895 with the 
Maryland Meter 
Works of _ Balti- 
more. Asendorf was 
associated with 
American Meter first in Baltimore and 
since 1902 in Chicago, where he had full 
charge of factory operations since 1926. 


C. F. Asendorf 


FRANCIS B. McGEE, 49, assistant 
treasurer of the Iroquois Gas Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y., died recently on a Buf- 
falo Transit Co. bus. Death was due to 
coronary thrombosis. McGee went di- 
rently from a Buffalo high school to the 
gas company 34 years ago. He started 
in the commercial department, trans- 
ferred to accounting, and then became 
assistant treasurer. 


CHARLES W. GLEASON, 78, retired 
chief engineer for the United Natural 
Gas Co., Oil City, Pa., died recently in 
Rochester, N. Y. He had been with the 
firm for 25 years. 
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A. EMORY WISH- 
ON, 65, executive 
vice president of 
the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., died 


at his Danville, 
Calif., country 
home on Jan. 4 
following a heart 
attack. Wishon was 
associated with 
PG&E and prede- 
cessor companies 
for 38 years and 
. was vice president 
A. E. Wishon and general man- 
ager of the com- 
ll pany during the war years. Last July 
- he became executive vice president in 
7 charge of the company’s $350 million 
43 | postwar expansion program. 
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| Upper Level Range 
ant Ff 
for — HARDWICK STOVE CO., Cleveland, 
1en Tenn. 
om — MODEL: Challenger. 
ice — APPLICATION: For those who prefer 
ne | upper level domestic cooking. 
re | DESCRIPTION: This automatic range 
ype | was designed as an answer to desires 
as- | ¢XPressed by a number of the women 
ith surveyed in a recent consumer pref- 
rs; 
ant 
ne 
nee 
A. 
m- 
ing 
on- 
N- 
an- 
can 
1ZO0 
urs, 
h’s erence poll who wanted the oven and 
ZO, broiler at a more convenient level. 
ras Special features besides the higher oven 
378. and broiler are the following: flood- 
ind lighted cooking top with shelf holding 
in- condiment set and timer; deluxe stain- 
in less steel burner grates which will not 
he 
ter 
lti- 
vas 
ith 
ind 
full 
926. 
ant 
rp., 
uf- 
. to is 
di- 
the , 
ted Two brand-new features of Hardwick's 
enn Challenger are the hinged cooking top 
me for accessibility; the Mirro-Magic oven 
window—now you see it, now you don’t. 
red break, rust or corrode; hinged cooking 
wal top for easy servicing; extra storage 
in capacity in large bin under cooking top 
the and two handy service drawers; sim- 
mer-set valves to supply any degree of 
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YOUR specification faithfully followed with 
proper enamel and felt wrapper application to 
manufacturers rigid requirements and our time 
proved “unit loading method” warranting sat- 
isfactory delivery to rail destination, point up 
a few of HILL, HUBBELL’S unexcelled factory 
processed coating and wrapping services. 


Special design machinery for cleaning—prim- 
ing—coating—and—wrapping all standard sizes 
of pipe from %" nominal, to 30” O. D., assures 
positive control in each step of application. 


Let us help solve your corrosion problems. 


—-— 


- cost, use Connelly Iron Sponge. It’s the finest purifi- 
» cation material to be had. 

Connelly Iron Sponge has a high degree of activity. 
It gives longer service before fouling. It revivifies more 
quickly. Leading gas companies have been using this 
“blue-ribbon” purification material for years — they 
know it can be relied upon to do the best job. 

If you have a problem in gas-purification, take ad- 

vantage of Connelly’s 71 years of experience. Our 
' engineers will be glad to help you... there is no 
| obligation. Consult Connelly! 


CONNELLY, INC. 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
Elizabeth, N. J. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Seema ean 


heat; oversize concealed drip pan; 
Mirro-Magic transparent oven door— 
when the oven light is on it’s a window, 
and when the light is off, it’s a mirror; 
perfect balance and distribution of oven 
heat; roller bearings for the broiler and 
the drawers; and deluxe smokeless 
aluminum broiler grid adjustable to 
five heights. 


Portable Pumps 


MARLOW PUMPS, 209 Greenwood Ave., 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

MODEL: Series of four self-priming 
centrifugals. 
APPLICATION: For utility 
requirements. 
DESCRIPTION: A typical pump in the 
series weighs 66 lbs., measures 20 x 20 
x 12 in. (including engine), moves 6000 
gal. per hour at 5-ft. suction lift, and 
pumps up to 26,000 gal. on a single gal- 
lon of fuel. Other pumps in the series 
range from 64 to 135 lb. The largest, 


company 


with 3-in. suction and discharge, occu- | 


pies 26 x 19 in. floor space. The smallest 
takes 20 x 10 in. floor space and stands 


With The “Picnic” Over Selling Ability 
Comes To The Fore 
With 17 years proven record in sales am desirous 


of securing connection as 


UTILITY SALESMANAGER 
or 
MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE 


Northeastern section of country preferred. 


Write Box 325, GAS 
1709 W. 8th St.. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Cc 
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THE GAS ODORANT WITH A 
WIGH CDORIZING VALUE 
GAS LIKE SMELL 
NON-FADING 
UNIFORMITY 
AVAILABILITY 


NATURAL GAS ODORIZING CO., INC. 


7620 WALLISVILLE ROAD 


HOUSTON 10, TEXAS 
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19 in. high. All are powered by four- 
cycle gasoline engines, governor con- 
trolled. 


Gas-Fired Unit Heater 


U. S. AIR CONDITIONING CORP., 
Como Ave. S. E. at 33rd St., Minneap- 
olis 14, Minn. 
MODEL: CS-95. 
APPLICATION: For 
industrial application 
structures. 
DESCRIPTION: The following are some 
of the outstanding features claimed for 
this heater, which is being produced ex- 
clusively by the Great National Air 
Conditioning Corp., Dallas: 

Cast iron ribbon type burners that 
offer quiet operation, no flashbacks and 
easy removal for cleaning; cast iron 
heat exchanges with internal as well as 
external fins and a five-year guarantee 
against burning out; kidney-shaped 16- 
in. diameter aluminum fans with blades 
especially designed for quiet operation; 


commercial and 
in new or old 


ENGINEER WANTED 


Experience in 
Distribution De- 
12,000 


Young Man—Graduate Engineer. 


Natural Gas Utility Operation, 
sign and Planning. For Colorado Utility, 


Meters. 


Box 350, GAS Magazine 
1708 W. 8th St.. Los Angeles 14 
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WANTED 


Used Water Gas Blower on or be- 
fore July 31, 1948: motor driven: 
minimum capacity 13,000 C.F.M. 
against 55 in. water column. GAS 
SERVICE, INC. P. O. BOX 520, 
NASHUA, N. H. 


MANAGER WANTED 

Well developed line of gas unit heaters and 
winter air conditioners—held up by com- 
pany’s special wartime activities — being 
readied for production. Men selected to 
pilot this reactivated department of leadina 
manufacturer of heating and air conditioning 
equipment will qualify on basis of engineer- 
ing background, gas experience, and sales 
ability. Must qualify as engineer to work 
with design men on product development. 
Five years of practical gas experience is 
indicated. Ability to build sales program 
is important. There is a large and experi- 
enced organization back of this line, with 
over 200 field engineers in U. S. and Canada. 
If you are of the caliber to handle develop- 
ment and sales of this line, this can be a 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity. 

ddress Box 300 


A ’ 
1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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806 ANDRUS BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
616 FIELD BUILDING, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
Jackscn, Miss. Oxford, Pa. 1652 Hickory St., Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


UNITED PETROLEUM GAS COMPANY 
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streamlined, built-in draft hood; com- 
pletely automatic controls; complete, 
easy accessibility to every part of the 
heater; and low installation and oper- 
ating costs. 

The neater has been tested and ap- 
proved by the AGA. 


Flow Indicator 


SCHUTTE AND KOERTING CoO., Phil- 
adelphia 22, Pa. 
MODEL: SK Ball Flow Indicator. 


APPLICATION: To pro- 
vide a visual indication 
of flow and an approxi- 
mate rate of flow. 


DESCRIPTION: The 
unit consists of a tapered 
glass tube with a moving, 
guided brass ball which 
acts as the flow indicator. 
Movement of the ball is 
confined to the center of 
the tube by a slender 
stainless steel rod. Neo- 
prene gaskets are used to 
seal the glass tube, al- 
lowing the indicator to 
be used with lubricating 
oils and many solvents. 

The indicator is manu- 
factured in all standard 
pipe sizes from \% in. to 
2 in. for flow ranges from 0.2 to 60 gpm. 
A pipe nipple is supplied for ease in 
handling with a pipe wrench when the 
indicator is connected to other fittings. 
The unit may be connected in series 
with pumps, filters, water treating 
equipment, bearings and cooling or 
heating jackets to show progressive 
wear or clogging of equipment. 


Pyrometer Thermocouples 


K. H. HUPPERT CoO., 6830 Cottage 
Grove Ave., Chicago 37, IIl. 

MODEL: New series of pyrometer 
thermocouples. 

APPLICATION: Suitable for highly ac- 
curate temperature readings on _ hot 
metal, rubber or plastic surfaces. 
DESCRIPTION: The instrument weighs 
only 1% lb. and has a cast aluminum 
body with the scale set at an angle 
which prevents distortion and side re- 
flections. The sturdy 6-in. handle screws 
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solidly into the front of the instrument 
body. Standard duo-range scales in 
“ahrenheit or Centigrade are carried, 


| with special scales made to order. The 
new thermocouple is a closed-end type 
| with silver tip. 


Quality Ranges 


ROBERTS & MANDER CORP., Hat- 


| boro, Pa. 
| MODEL: 1948 Quality Line. 
APPLICATION: For domestic cooking. 
' DESCRIPTION: Seven models, all 
available for natural, manufactured, 
| mixed or LP-Gas, were introduced in 
the 1948 line. The display includes auto- 
matic ranges built to CP standards, all 
' gas kitchen heating ranges, and com- 
bination ranges in which either coal 
and wood or oil are used for kitchen 
heating. 

Two giant and 
burners are provided, and the burners 
are installed in a cluster leaving a work 


and washed in the dish pan. Most 
ranges in the line feature the Uniflex 
simmer burner which provides heat low 
and even enough to melt butter, cook 
chocolate, etc., without using a double 
boiler. New styling features include a 
streamlined back panel with chrome 
trimmed lamp, chrome trimmed handles, 
chrome control panel and aluminum toe- 
space base. Most models are equipped 
with the Visador oven door. 

In the A-4 CP model (illustrated) the 
automatic Timer-Cock controls oven 
cooking automatically. 
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HECO’S Zee PRECISION DIE-CAST 


Gas Appliance * EG U tq ATQ a 


Designed, engineered and produced 
complete by Heco, units are indi- 
vidually tested to assure close con- 
trol at minimum maintenance cost. 


© PRESSURE DIE-CAST FROM 
FINEST ALUMINUM ALLOY 

© BRASS-TO-BRASS SEAT 

© CORROSION-RESISTANT 
INTERNAL PARTS 

® LOWER SHIPPING COSTS 

® CLOSE CONTROL 

© HIGH CAPACITY 

® LOW MAINTENANCE 

® INDIVIDUALLY TESTED 

© APPROVED BY A. G. A. 


INSIST ON THE 7Zece HECO REGULATOR FOR PRECISION PERFORMANCE 


New, too, is the line of HECO Precision Machined Brass Valves and Cocks. 
Write for prices, Catalog No. 47 G on the complete line, giving jobber’s name. 


Available for 
immediate Delivery 


HECKETHORN 


MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 
LITTLETON, COLORADO, U.S.A. 
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zone on each side. Individual porcelain | 
enamel burner bowls can be removed | 


CLIP THIS AND MAIL TODAY 


BAS 


In GAS each month you will find dozens of ideas that will help 
you know your business better and do your job better. Just one 
of these ideas coming to you om our pages can pay you many, 
many times the small cost of a subscription. 


IF YOU ARE NOT A 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 


GAS ... 1709 wEsT EIGHTH ST., 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 


Please enter my subscription to GAS for... 
1 YEAR $2.00 [) 
[] Check is enclosed [] Please bill me 


POSITION 


STREET ZONE STATE 
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TRADE MARK REG. 


RUST 
PREVENTER 


For Automatic 
Water Heaters, 
Range Boilers, 
And All Types 


Of Hot Water 
Storage Tanks 


“Elno” prevents rusty water in 
domestic and industrial water heat- 
ing systems. It is a pure and simple 
rust preventer. It extends the life of 
galvanized storage tanks, especially 


where corrosive water conditions 
exist. 

“Elno” is made to fit all makes of 
Automatic Water Heaters, Range 


Boilers, and Large Volume Hot Wat- 
er Storage Tanks. 

“Elno” is easy to install. Remove 
the hot water fitting and replace it 
with the “Elno” rod—that’s all. “El- 
no” is equipped with a hot water 
fitting. 

“Elno” enables you to sell Clean, 
Rust-free Hot Water Service. “Elno” 
gives you another talking point, an 
added selling feature. 


There is an “Elno” made to fit the 
water heater you sell. 


Write for prices, 


If you want to read the 
Story of Corrosion, its 
Causes and _ Prevention, 
write for Facts Bulletin 
No. 102. 


The Cleveland Heater Co. 
“Elno” Division 
2310 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Steam Boiler 


ALERT ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 
CO., 315 West Woodbridge St., Detroit 
26, Mich. 

MODEL: Automatic Alert Steam Boiler. 
APPLICATION: Ideal for industries re- 
quiring small horsepower of steam ata 
low cost for operation and minimum 
original investment. 

DESCRIPTION: Hot dry steam is de- 
livered by this boiler because additional 


heat is applied to the steam in the upper 
part of the boiler by the hot gases of 
combustion sweeping the long tubes 
which extend into the steam area. Since 
these long tubes are of small diameter, 
the hot gases are effectively distrib- 
uted over the entire heating surface of 
the boiler, so the maximum heat is ab- 
sorbed to make steam. 

The boiler illustrated here is com- 
pletely automatic and is delivered with 
all controls in place as shown. This unit 
includes the condensate return system 
with motor, pump and tank with float 
valve in it to add make-up water as 
needed. The water feed control to main- 
tain water level in boiler-pressure con- 
trol includes complete safety features. 

The entire unit is mounted on one 
substantial steel bedplate base and is 
very small and requires little floor space. 
It is built to ASME code requirements 
in several sizes ranging from 2 to 30 hp, 
and it is also made in nonautomatic or 
standard units. 


Three-Way Valve 


W.S. ROCKWELL CoO., Fairfield, Conn. 
MODEL: Wafer Butterfly Three-Way 
Valve. 


APPLICATION: Ideally suited for quick 
interchange or diversion of flow or mix- 
ing of gases or fluids. 


DESCRIPTION: This valve consists of 
two butterfly valves and a tee, with the 
valves interlocked so that the closing 
of one vane opens the other in any pro- 
portion. Low pressure drop and low 
maintenance are assured. The valve 
may be lever or hand wheel operated. 
For larger pipe sizes, roller chain and 
sprocket connections are arranged so 
that one hand wheel or chain wheel 
closes one vane while opening the other. 
Automatic operation can be applied. 

The valve is available from 4-in. to 
60-in. American standard pipe flange 
sizes, in cast iron or special alloys. It 
can be built for pressures to 100 psi 
and temperatures to 1800° F. 


Dual-Fuel Attachment 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Pe- 
oria, Ill. 

MODEL: Dual-fuel 
diesel D13000 engine. 
APPLICATION: For engine users in or 
near gas-producing areas where pipe 
line gas can be obtained at low cost or 
in industrial areas where low rates pre- 
vail during the summer months. The 
ease with which conversion is made 
makes it practical to use the cheapest 
fuel available. 

DESCRIPTION: The attachment con- 
sists of special precombustion cham- 
bers, modified fuel injection pumps for 
precise metering of minute quantities 
of diesel fuel, a special governor control 
assembly for interconnected fuel injec- 
tion pump and gas throttle valve, and 


attachment for 


the necessary gas lines and pressure 
regulators. 

Once the initial conversion parts have 
been installed, it is necessary to change 
only the precombustion chamber in 
order to convert back to the full diesel 
engine, a job done without the removal 
of the cylinder head or any of the Dual- 
Fuel attachment. 

With the attachment installed, the 
engine is started on diesel fuel alone 
and a single manually operated control 
lever is used to switch over to natural 
gas operation with pilot diesel fuel 
ignition. The governor-controlled gas 
throttle valve regulates the quantity of 
natural gas drawn into the engine cyl- 
inder and the modified fuel injection 
pumps meter the diesel fuel, timed for 
positive ignition of the high tempera- 
ture, high pressure air-gas mixture. 
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Not just a radiant heater, not merely a 
circulating heater... but a quality forced 
air concealed wall unit with outlet grilles 
at floor level. 


NO MORE COLD FLOORS Solves one 
of the oldest heating problems: cold floors 
due to required under-ventilation of non- 


basement homes. 


LUXURY WITH ECONOMY Brings 
modern, carefree, forced air gas heating 
within reach of every family. * Gives con- 
tractors and operative builders a powerful 


Write, wire or 'phone for catalog and PANELAIR Plan Book 


PAYNE FURNACE COMPANY 


(One of the DRESSER Industries) 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


THE PAYNE LINE IS COMPLETE...A TYPE AND SIZE FOR EVERY HEATING NEED AND BUDGET 
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I’m the newest member of the “Payneheat Family 
... the sensational gas-fired, forced air 


Payne Panelair 


new sales feature at reasonable cost. * Pro- 
vides compact “warm floor” heating in 
commercial buildings. * Ideal for slab 
floor-construction. * Saves over 20 per 
cent in operating costs. * Approved for 
all types of gas. 


MANY EXCLUSIVE FEATURES Four- 
direction, floor-level warm air outlets... 
two-speed fans. Requires floor space only 
29” wide by 914” deep. PAYNE quality 
standards throughout for long life, 
dependable service. Many 

other advantages. Inquire! 


GAS FUEL HAS EVERYTHING 
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COMMONS APPROVES NATIONALIZATION IN BriTAIN. On second reading, a bill calling for nationalization 


SENATE HEARS RIZLEY-MooreE BILL ARGUMENT. Hearings into the revived Bill, which passed only the 
House last summer, began last month in Washington. Three “sides” were presented—the gas in- 
dustry case, the proposals of FPC commissioners Smith and Wimberly, and the status quo argu- 
ments of the Olds-Draper axis. For a complete, exclusive report, see p. 35; for comment. refer to 


Thermally Thinking, p. 26. 


STEEL PIPE PRICES ADVANCE. Last month Jones & Laughlin announced an average boost of $6.50 to $7 
per ton on line pipe, standard pipe, and oil country tubular goods. National Supply Co. upped 
black pipe $7 to $9, galvanized $10 to $12, oil country goods $6 to $9. 


GAMA TELLs HOW-TO GET STEEL. Managing Director Leigh Whitelaw has promulgated a bulletin advis- 
ing manufacturers on recommended procedures for obtaining maximum supplies. Specific sug- 
gestions are listed in the news section of this issue. 


VIovE TOWARD GAS FOR NorTHEAST. Eastern observers predict that the Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co.’s application to FPC for permission to add a third loop to its line running from Texas to 
West Virginia may give added capacity needed to enable building the projected line to New 
England. 


STILL ANOTHER PRODUCER EXEMPTED. The FPC has determined the LaGloria Corp. not a natural gas 
company within the meaning of the Natural Gas Act. LaGloria, in requesting the ruling, stated 
it proposes to produce and gather natural gas in Waskom field, Texas, recover liquid hydro- 
carbons from it and dehydrate it at a plant adjacent to Texas Eastern Transmission Corp.’s main 


line, and sell the gas to TETC. 


RATE INVESTIGATION QUASHED. The Arizona Supreme Court has ruled unconstitutional an act in which 
the legislature of the state appropriated funds for an investigation by the corporation commis- 
sion into utility rates. The project was to be carried on jointly with the FPC. The court ruled 
the legislature had no right to instruct the commission to cooperate with FPC. 


| NDUSTRY GETS TOGETHER ON STEEL SITUATION. A coordinated committee is being formed to take the in- 
dustry’s case to steel company and governmental officials charged with allocations. The AGA 
has sent out questionnaires to member companies to obtain ammunition for the battle. 


APPLICATION FOR NORTHWEST LINE FILED. The “if” and “who” of the much-discussed line to carry gas 
from Alberta, Can., to Seattle, Portland, Vancouver and other cities in the area is still a question 
mark, but the Northwest Natural Gas Co. has at least got its foot in the door. Last month it 
applied to FPC for approval to build a $41 million line from the Canadian border through Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon to Vancouver, B. C. The company disclosed it was “negotiating” for 
deliveries. 


PIPE LINE sTATIsTICS. GAMA has revised and supplemented its Jan. 8 letter tabulating natural gas con- 
struction projects. The latest figures, based on FPC data, show applications approved between 
July 1, 1945, and Jan. 1, 1948, plus applications pending. Acceleration of project applications 
is indicated by these totals: miles of pipe line authorized during the period, 9596: pending au- 
thorization, 11,396. 


New TEXAS-OHIO LINE IN THE OFFING. Officials of the Texas Gas Transmission Corp. predict that the 
recent FPC approval of the merger of Memphis Natural Gas Co. and Kentucky Natural Gas 
Corp. with that company will clear the decks for prompt action on a $60 million line which. 
if approved, would run from East Texas fields through Louisville, Ky., and on to a point near 


Middletown. Ohio. 


of the British gas industry passed the lower house. The measure specifies that the government 
shall pay $800 million for privately-owned “undertakings”; 1000 gas companies valued at more 
than $1 billion will pass into the government’s hands. 


From gas field to gas user... 
all piping equipment from CRAN 


(~L ( 


Anywhere from gas well to gas burner .. . Crane is 
the name you’re most likely to see on piping equip- 
ment. And for good reason: There’s no better, more 
dependable quality than Crane. Nor sounder prac- 
tice than to standardize on the complete Crane line. 


Shown here is a typical example of how Crane 
meets gas piping needs. Reach for the Crane Cata- 
log and everything for the job is at your finger tips. 
It’s your key to simplified piping procedures... 


from design to erection to maintenance. Because GX 
it gives you this 3-way advantage on every piping 5 
installation: j 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY offering the world’s 
largest selection of steel, iron, brass and 
alloy piping materials for all power, proc- 
ess, and general service applications. 


ONE RESPONSIBILITY for piping materials— 
helping you to get the best installation, and 
to avoid needless delays on the job. 


OUTSTANDING QUALITY in every item—as- 
suring uniform dependability and durabil- 
ity throughout piping systems. 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 
836 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All 
Industrial and Gas Producing Areas 


Gas cleaners in a large natural 
Ss ne ac se] Las system... equipped by Crane. 
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(Right) FOR GAS CLEANER 
SERVICE choose Crane i 
cast steel wedge gate valves 
with ““XR” trim—No. 49 
Nickel Alloy to Exelloy—a highly 
effective seating combination on rela- - 
tively non-corrosive gases. Available & ‘ . 

in pressure classes from 300 to 1500 Mie-*2: ¢- 
pounds, in sizes from 2 in. up. i. 
See your Crane Catalog for 

complete recommendations 

for gas and other services. 
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Precious Metal 


A unified gas industry committee soon will be presenting 
the case of the industry for its share of the steel cur- 
rently available. This committee is sending out a ques- 
tionnaire to companies asking what their needs are up to 
March, 1949. This is in order to have real hard facts to 
present, rather than just guesses. The sooner these ques- 
tionnaires are sent back, the fuller will be the information 
in the hands of the committee to present its case. It will 
be better to get them back fast with some kind of reason- 


ably backed estimate than to hold them up in order to make 


a detailed study. 

The whole thing forms a confusing picture. Under 
Public Law 395, the steel industry is working on voluntary 
allocation of its production. The Department of Commerce 
must approve its agreements. Steel requirements for manu- 
factured gas come under the Commerce Denvartment. 
Meanwhile natural gas steel needs are under the Petroleum 
Industry Committee reporting to the Interior Department. 
Final approval of steel allocation agreements, however. 
will be the responsibility of the Commerce Department. 


Quota Time 


The battle will be to see that the gas industry’s require- 
ments don’t become whittled down in the general shuffle. 
At this writing the steel industry committee on allocations 
already is having sessions and had set a 1948 quota for 
railroad freight cars at 1 million more tons of steel than 
in 1947. Other industries are making big plans to set 
forth their needs. Requirements in places like Arabia also 
will be considered. 

Meanwhile through the AGA the industry has been en- 
listing its members for the battle, with Alexander Macom- 
ber of Boston slated to head the steel drive. Closely 
cooperating is N. C. McGowen of Shreveport, La. 

While the battle to secure pipe for pipe lines is a con- 
tinuing one it will be of great importance to see that the 
many other needs of the gas industry are not forgotten 
either. These may call for only a comparatively small 
amount of steel. but they are nevertheless vital. Some sort 
of priority will be sought for them. There will be a 
strong effort to see that those in control do not think the 
iob of providing steel for our fuel is ended when pipe has 
been supplied to get the gas into a city. There are urgent 
needs for maintenance and repair within cities, for estab- 
lishing gas service for new housing, for manufactured gas 
production equipment, for structural shapes for new manu- 
facturing plants. for a thousand and one items. 

Incidentally. no home is a home without a range. And 
there is a dire need for an increase of enameling sheet 
production. In this connection a research man for one of 
the steel companies was quoted recently as saying that 
practically everv industry had received more steel in 1947 
than in either 1941 or 1946. A check showed that the gas 
range industry apparently was an exception in receiving 
only about the same amount in 1947 as in 1941. 
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It is fortunate that the industry’s campaign to get its 
just share of steel has been unified. It will be pointed out 
that fuel, like food. is an essential of life and civilization. 
History has shown that a real failure in either one can 
knock a whole nation galley west. This winter has pre- 
sented too many examples of slowed production and various 
unpleasant effects of fuel shortages. The steel industry 
itself is a case in point. On Feb. 10 the American Iron 
and Steel Institute stated that steel operations that week 
were scheduled at 92.7% of ingot capacity, compared 
with 94% the previous week, and 98.7% indicated rate a 
month earlier. The lower rate reflected the “natural gas 
shortage” and other effects of the cold weather, the “Wall 
Street Journal” pointed out. 

The committee which will undertake the industry’s steel 
battle has a real task ahead of it. 


The Bills Chanees 


AN important factor to bear in mind in trying to guess 
what is going to happen to the Rizley-Moore Bill to 
amend the Natural Gas Act is that this is an election year. 

The industry did a very creditable job of telling its 
story at recent Senate committee hearings in Washington. 
But much publicity, as usual, went to those who talked the 
loudest—for example, a vehement Portia from Pittsburgh. 

There are still sections of the press that insist on report- 
ing that the bili will pull hundreds of millions—perhaps 
billions—out of the pockets of small consumers. Votes in 
Congress may be swayed by such talk. And if and when 
the bill gets to the White House Mr. Truman’s advisers, 
being human, can’t afford to ignore this trend of journal- 
istic thought, whatever the cold facts of the case may be. 

These cold facts were aptly appraised by J. French Rob- 
inson, president, East Ohio Gas Co... who pointed out: 

“The field price of gas has about as much relation 

to the selling price as the cost of electricity has to a 

trolley fare.” 

As was stated by another industry spokesman, added 
cost that might result from the provision in the Rizley 
Bill to let a prevailing field price determine the price in 
the field might be absorbed principally by industrial, as 
distinguished from domestic and commercial consumers. 


Supply, Not Price 


Far more important than any trifling increase in the 
price of gas service which might result from using the 
field price as a basis is the question of supply. It is a well 
known principle that normally no one can be forced to sell. 
And if federal regulation is a continuing bugaboo pro- 
ducers can always decide to market their gas in a manner 
that will enable them to get a fair price and avoid the 
regulation headache. This means less gas where it is most 
needed. 

It is not sufficient for the FPC to adopt its own admin- 
istrative rule to the effect that it will not take jurisdiction 
over production and gathering. What is needed is a pro- 
vision to that efiect written into law—as it would be in the 
Rizley Bill. Ther as commissioners come and go the pro- 
cedure will stay the same unless Congress changes it. And 
the industry will know better where it stands. 
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If producers of gas can have assurance that they will 
not be bothered by the federal government, they will feel 
more in a mood for signing long-term contracts to supply 
their gas for some of the uses for which it is most badly 
needed. Then utilities in turn will feel secure in making 
long-term arrangements for natural gas as a supplement 
for manufactured gas supplies. 

As Mr. Robinson expressed it: 

“Wherever the (Federal Power) commission has 
had an opportunity to set prices for produced gas, 
as in the case of the production departments of cer- 
tain transportation companies, it has set a price which 
is so low that no one in his right mind would sell: gas 
at that price if not under absoluie legal compulsion 
to do so... . 

“Naturally many large oil companies have refused 
to put their gas on the market under long-term con- 
tracts for fear they will be subject to such rulings 
of the Federal Power Commission and to the costly 
process of complying with the commission’s account- 
ing and report orders. 

“If this amendment to the Natural Gas Act (the 
Rizlev-Moore Bill) were passed, and producers could 
be sure they had nothing to fear in the way of regu- 
lation by the FPC, I feel certain that many producers 
would be willing to enter into long-term agreements 
to supply natural gas for distribution as fuel instead 
of delivering their production to non-fuel users as they 
do now. 

“Such action would not only relieve the fuel situa- 
tion in general; it would lop an enormous amount 
from the nation’s fuel bill. Using the city of Cleveland 
as an example, the cost of gas to the user allows him 
to save 25% of the money he would put out if he 
were using coal, and 50% of what he would pay if he 
were using oil.” 


Volume Operation Reduces Costs 


The final selling price to the consumer is based on 
many costs. Even though most of these costs have been 
increasing steadily, some companies have been able to 
offset them, partially at least. One factor, as Mr. Robinson 
pointed out, hes been that an increase in volume sold has 
created a broader base to support operating costs, and 
“so reducing the proportionate share of these costs that 
each Mcf of delivered gas must bear.” 

As Mr. Robinson said, “If present gas volumes can be 
maintained and increased, it is apparent that natural gas 
will continue to be a great bargain even though substan- 
tially higher prices have to be paid to the producers. This 
is so because the wellhead price of gas in the Southwest— 
whatever it may be—is only a small fraction of the ultimate 
cost of transporting this gas for thousands of miles to 
thousands of communities and distributing it through city 
streets to consumers.” 

The industry, as we have said, has told its story well. 
Perhaps if it continues to do so, and patiently labors to 
drive home the true facts about what the real effect on 
supply and prices will be (to the ultimate consumer and 
voter), the Rizley Bill or some other clarifying legislation 
can become law even in an election year. 


A Utility’s Obligation 


HAT obligation does a utility have in assuring service 
to interruptible customers in higher rate brackets? Or 
why should a customer pay higher interruptible rates when 
he is not receiving what he feels to be service commen- 
surate with the amount? For what extreme contingencies 
must a utility be prepared to guard against in assuring 
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service to such customers? When is interruptible service not 
interruptible service? And, finally, what benefits to cus- 
tomers would accrue from punitive action taken against a 
utility for what is judged to be its failure to meet demands? 


These and other questions got an extensive airing at 
hearings held by the Georgia Public Service Commission 
into the matter of whether the Atlanta Gas Light Co. could 
be held responsible for shortages in the gas supply in the 
area it served. A brief reporting of the case as far as space 
permits might prove of interest to other utilities. 

Early last year the commission issued a Rule Nisi to 
the company to show cause why the commission should 
not either require the provisions of firm adequate and 
dependable service or revise rate schedules for commercial 
and industrial service “commensurate with the quality of 
service rendered.” Atlantic Gas Light receives all its 
natural gas from the Southern Natural Gas Co. While for 
next winter the contract calls for deliveries up to 200 
MMcf, and capacity for this season was to be increased 
to enable firm deliveries up to 167 MMcf (17 MMcf of 
which was to come from propane standby plants), during 
the winter of 1946-47 delivery capacity from the Southern 
Natural system was only 120 MMcf. while acknowledged 
firm demand at a mean temperature of 15° would have 
been 150 plus. Despite the fact that temperatures remained 
higher than 15°, firm leads were still interrupted. the 
commission said. 

During the hearings it developed that. according to com- 
mission judgment, the company had excessive earnings 
during the last fiscal year, so residential rates were cut 
to pass the alleged excess back to the individual customer. 


Firm or Interruptible? 


As for industrial and commercial service, there arose 
some controversy over N-4, a high interruptible rate— 
which some customers insisted was a firm rate—and N-9. 
a lower interruptible schedule. The commission declined 
to judge on whether N-4 was intended to be firm or inter- 
ruptible, reserving this matter for possible judicial review. 
But N-9 wedged itself into the proceedings as a seemingly 
proper base for what might be termed highly interruptible 
service. The commission’s chief engineer, recommending 
punishing the company for failure to provide what he 
thought would be service commensurate with the N-4 rates. 
thought that refunds should be made when interruptions 
of “firm gas deliveries” were made equal to the demand 
charge in the N-9 schedule (“$18 per Mcf per day for firm 
gas on an annual basis”). Furthermore. he would reduce 
the rate for interruptible gas service from 15.8 cents to the 
actual cost to the company, 14 cents. The company man- 
aged to spike this suggestion, and the commission com- 
mented drily that such action wouldn't bring any more gas 
to customers. 

An outside expert was then called in. Together with the 
chief engineer, he proposed that the 14-cent deal be thrown 
out, but that, in brief, a standard for interruptible service 
be set up. reflecting interruptions which occur when the 
mean temperature is above 30°. He would then apply a 
formula which “would result in very substantial (refunds) 
in relatively cold weather to the extent that the adjustment 
could very well exceed the total charge for gas service dur- 
ing the month.” This. fortunately, didn’t make much sense 
to the commission. 

The upshot was that the commission finally accepted 
a proposal made by the company (at the commission's 
insistence) to the effect that. in brief, any N-4 customers 
willing to execute a new contract under the N-9 rate, could 
be billed at the N-9 rate retroactively from Jan. 2, 1947. 
The company refunded $98.000 under retroactive agree- 
ments signed. 
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Chemicals From Natural Gas 


OR several years past the 

literature has described 
many processes and details for 
the use of natural gas as a 
chemical raw material and it 
is now generally understood 
that it is technically possible 
to produce ‘a large if not al- 
most infinite number of chem- 
icals with natural gas as the 
starting raw material. The 
term “natural gas” has been 
used rather loosely in_ this 
connection for, when many 
of these processes are exam- 
ined, it is found that they 
start with the higher fractions of “wet” natural gas such 
as butanes and higher. Some direct use is made of propane 
and even ethane. “Dry” natural gas as the fuel gas indus- 
try knows it, consisting principally of methane with small 
amounts of ethane and traces of higher compounds, is not 
amenable to direct chemical conversion; and only relatively 
small quantities have been otherwise used, such as in the 
ammonia process where the gas is burned to form hvydro- 
gen which is combined with atmospheric nitrogen to form 
ammonia. 


However, the recent developments and adaptations of 
the Fischer-Tropsch synthesis, originally employed as a 
practical process in Europe, and consisting essentially of 
converting the raw material into carbon monoxide-hydro- 
gen and proceeding from there with catalytic synthesis. 
makes it possible to use dry natural gas as a starting mate- 
rial. Several plants are now under construction in the 
United States and will be in full scale operation before 
1950, and it is confidently expected that the costs of pro- 
duction of various chemicals will be fully competitive 
with equivalent costs attendant upon more conventional 
processes. 

The gas industry is obviously interested in this changing 
economic situation and the quantities of dry natural gas 
that may be consumed by these synthesis plants and other 
conversion processes. In a recent symposium on the general 
subject, wherein the principal speakers were chemical 
engineering representatives of several of the leading na- 
tional chemical manufacturers, the question was asked: 
“How many cubic feet of dry natural gas will be used 
daily, in the United States, as raw material, for chemical 
manufacture, in 1950?” While no specific or exact answer 
was of course possible, the order of magnitude was con- 
sidered to be between 200 and 500 MMcf daily, the upper 
figure including plant fuel. 
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Government Research 


CCORDING to the President’s Budget Message to 

Congress, the government will spend $900 million for 
research (exclusive of the activities of the Atomic Energy 
Commission) during the 1949 fiscal year. which is some 
$100 to $150 million more than the current or the previous 
vear. Of this sum. the National Defense Establishment will 
use $590 million. the Department of Agriculture $50 mil- 
lion, the National Advisory Commission for Aeronautics 
$48 million, the Geological Service and Bureau of Mines 
$38 million, the Bureau of Standards $18 million and the 
United States Public Health Service $27 million. 

Of interest to the gas industry is the allocation of $10 
million to the Bureau of Mines appropriation for synthetic 
liquid fuels investigations. Also. there is always general 
gas industry application from the fundamental research 
program of the National Bureau of Standards embracing 
physics, mathematics, chemistry and engineering. The 
Standards Bureau’s activities are organized in the follow- 
ing divisions: electricity and optics, metrology, heat and 
power, atomic physics. chemistry, mechanics, organic and 
fibrous materials. metallurgy. minerals products. building 
technology. applied mathematics, commodity standards, 
ordnance development including electronics. and radio 
propagation. 

Current inforniation on the Bureau’s activities can be 
obtained from the “Technical News Bulletin” issued 
monthly at a subscription cost of $1 per year. Complete 
reports are available in the “Journal of Research,” also 
issued monthly, at $4.50 per year. Both of these may be 
obtained from the Government Printing Office. 


Static Eliminator 


N Technical Trends of March 1947, “Static Electricity” 

was discussed; and in the same column, of July 1947, 
under the heading “Radioisotopes as Tracers” it was men- 
tioned that one of the potential or possible uses of isotopes 
was to neutralize or dissipate static electricity. 

Announcement has now been made of the Alphatron 
Static Eliminator, available from the Gibbs Manufacturing 
and Research Corp., Janesville. Wis. Use is made of the 
metal polonium, plated on nickel and covered with a thin 
layer of gold to protect it from contamination and oxida- 
tion. Polonium emits alpha particles which ionize the sur- 
rounding air and dissipate any accumulation of static 
electricity. 

The Eliminator is ordinarily manufactured in strips, 
but it is assertedly possible to furnish it in almost any 
shape or design and with almost any desired intensity 
of alpha particle emission. It is stated that there is no 
radiation hazard even from direct skin contact. 
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The Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association, which is 
sponsoring the LP-Gas International Trade Show to 
be held in Sacramento, California, extends to all 
members of the American Gas Association a cordial 


invitation to visit and exhibit at this first great annual 


event, held in a grand scenic state at the most 
pleasant time of year. 


Because of the kinship felt by those who operate 
beyond the gas mains for those who supply manvu- 
factured and natural gas in another domain, and 
because most appliance and equipment manufactur- 
ers supply both types of equipment, the L.P.G.A. 
membership is happy to share the show with mem- 
bers of A.G.A. 


Membership in L.P.G.A. or A.G.A. is not a prerequis- 
ite to exhibiting. The theme of the show is LP-Gas In 
Action, and bottled gas will be available to all exhibit 
spaces. Exhibits may be arranged indoors or out, all 
under cover, and spaces are being assigned on the 
basis of first come, first served. To avoid disappoint- 
ment in a show which will be a sell-out, MAKE YOUR 
SPACE RESERVATIONS NOW. 


LP GAS INTERNATIONAL TRADE SHOW 


3743 ALAMEDA AVENUE 
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Below The Rio Grande 


HESE notes are being 

written in Mexico where 
piped gas service is about as 
rare as snow on the house 
tops. Monterrey. of course. 
has natural gas piped from 
Texas and another line from 
the Mexican Reynosa fields is 
under construction. Monter- 
rey is the Pittsburgh of Mex- 
ico, with modern steel mills 
and foundries. The availabil- 
ity of natural gas is undoubt- 
edly a prime factor in the 
industrial development of 
Monterrey. 

But the liquefied petroleum gas lads are doing a real 
job in other places. Mexico City is a happy hunting ground 
for liquefied petroleum sales. The hardware stores display 
many of our American gas ranges and some Mexican 
makes too. In the Sunday newspaper-—umpteen sections 
like ours—one leading store advertised a “Hidrocalentador 
de gas” 30 gal. capacity, completely automatic for 525 
pesos ($108) and which price it states is “mucho menos 
del costo” (much less than cost). 

The big thriil for this traveling gasman was at the Luiz 
Galindo Hotel, Fortin de las Flores. This hotel is that 
sumptuous oasis where gardenias float on the swimming 
pool, to tickle the nostrils of the sun-soaked swimmers. 
Just outside the dining room—note this—an automatic gas 
toaster was working at full speed, the tipoff that the kitchen 
itself was completely gasified. Incidentally, this hotel has 
the reputation of being among the very best in Mexico. 
Gas cooking cai: claim much credit for the excellent meals 
it serves. 

For several years there has been talk of piping natural 
gas from the Poza Rica oil fields near Tampico to Mexico 
City. We drove down to Vera Cruz over the mountains 
that ring Mexico City, and one look at those hairpin 
turns along roads etched out of the sides of precipitous 
mountain slopes was enough to satisfy me that it will take 
more than one box of aspirins to cure the headaches 
involved in that pipe line project. 

Then again, Mexico City is built on a drained plateau 
with a spongy subsurface which would present some diffi- 
culties in laying out the distribution system. 


Oil Shortage 


OME things a friend of mine has been doing over the 

last several months, read very funny indeed, in the light 
of the chronic oil shortage on the East Coast, threatening 
curtailed operations for manufactured gas companies, such 
as the Philadelphia Gas Works, for example. 

My friend, who is an officer in the Merchant Marine. 
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goes aboard an American tanker at an Eastern port. The 
tanker heads for Venezuela empty. where it is loaded 
with crude oil. This cargo is delivered to Italy. From there 
it goes to an Arabian oil port, loaded again and heads 
for Shanghai. At Shanghai the tanker and its cargo are 
turned over to the Chinese. The American crew is then 
flown back to the United States to do it all over again. 

My friend who is now on his fourth voyage. like me. 
is somewhat puzzled naturally. why such things are hap- 
pening. 

When all is said and done it’s still true that charity 
begins at home—or is this charity? | 


Tamales a la Gaz 


LL visitors to Mexico City, some time or other. wind 

their way over 75 km. of delightful mountain highway 
to Cuernavaca, which is the week-end rendezvous of Mex- 
ico City’s V.I.P. Its great attraction for them is its warmth 
and relief from altitude, being only approximately 4000 ft. 
above sea level, compared with better than 7000 ft. at 
Mexico City. li is a beautiful spot adorned with some of 
the oldest Spanish colonial buildings in Mexico—the cathe- 
dral and palace built by Cortes himself, the Spanish con- 
queror of Mexico, are outstanding. 

But, on a recent sultry afternoon, when visitor and resi- 
dent both found the shade all-persuasive. there was one 
hive of industry. 

It was the Cuernavaca liquefied petroleum gas company. 
As fast as one truck was loaded with cylinders and drove 
off, another came along. There was not going to be any 
lack of hot tamales. enchiladas or even the excellent Amer- 
ican dishes to be found at the better hotels. 

Gas service was on the job in Cuernavaca. 


Needed Sieel 


FTER reading the Progress Reports for 1947 of Presi- 

dent Hudson W. Reed of the AGA and John A. Rob- 
ertshaw of the GAMA, and remembering that the fighting 
finally ended in 1945, the inevitable conclusion is that 
things were still too disrupted for either utility or manu- 
facturer to function normally, but both. under the cir- 
cumstances, did a very commendable job. 


Both reports emphasize the delays consequent to the 
chronic shortage of steel. Gas utilities could not get the 
necessary distribution materials and equipment to meet 
the demand for their service. The appliance manufacturers 
in turn, while breaking all kinds of appliance production 
records, could have produced twice as many with their 
present available capacities had the steel been available. 

So here we are early in 1948, facing a demand that 
seems to be insatiable. Record steel production in the 
United States plus European production which is beginning 
to get into its stride at last, should contribute substantially 
to recovering the losses in this basic necessity, invested for 
seven long vears in winning a war. 
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ALL ALUMINUM 


THERMAC was first to build high production appliance 
regulators of all aluminum alloy of greater strength, lighter 
weight, corrosion resistance and finer appearance. 

Top performance, long life and dependability are MUSTS in 
Thermac design. But THERMAC engineers have not stopped 
here. They have made a product easy to install and service. 

Strong bosses are provided for heavy wrench holds. Rugged 
in construction, THERMAC Regulators may be roughly 
handled without damage or upsetting the adjustment. Also 
in appearance and in cost THERMAC Regulators offer 
appliance builders some very attractive features. WRITE 


[DERMAL 


COM PAN Y 
800 East 108th Street 
Los Angeles 2, Calif. 


Certified by A. G. A. 
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The Architectural Promoti 


By GEORGE M. FRASER 


selling to the dealer, the plumbing 
or heating contractor or to the con- 
ty much alike 
in all areas of 
The consumer is of course located 
within the operating limits of only one 
dealers and contractors also serve a 
market within the geographical limits 
tect—that is, in many areas, an entirely 
different story. 
the sales picture of the gas utility com- 
pany? How much time should be de- 
formation? Whose responsibility 
should it be? Is the sales problem with 
is in Philadelphia—in Chicago as in 
Milwaukee—in San Francisco as in 
Most architects restrict their activi- 
ties to an area within relatively close 
can supervise their jobs with some 
regularity. This means that they gen- 
most, a couple of hundred miles of 
their offices—limits in the less popu- 


ALES problems of gas utilities in 
sumer are pret- 
the country. 
gas utility and by far the majority of 
of a single utility. But with the archi- 
How important is the architect in 
voted to giving him service and in- 
architects the same in New York as it 
Los Angeles? 
proximity to their offices so that they 
erally operate within limits of, at the 
lous areas of the country within the 


operating boundaries of a single 
utility. 

However. there are eight major 
architectural centers in the United 


States, in each of which is located a 
considerable number of architectural 
organizations which operate on a na- 
tional scale. As these centers are also 
the largest metropolitan areas of the 
nation—Boston. New York City, Phil- 
adelphia, Washington, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago and Los Angeles—the 
geographical limits of the local gas 
utility companies in several of these 
areas are very limited in size. Within 
even 100 miles from the offices of the 
architects in these cities a half dozen 
or more gas utility companies may be 
serving the area. 
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A smart architect’s service representative 
can be a key figure in promoting gas sales 


Many electric utilities have the same 
problem and, in some areas at least, 
have met it by supporting an office of 
the Edison Electric Institute which has 
assumed responsibility for supplying 
the architects with all the information 
they require on electric utilities and 
appliances regardless of the location 
of their job. This service is appreciated 
by the architect because of the avail- 
ability of all information from a sin- 
gle responsible source. 

Generally it is true that the wider 
the area in which an architect works, 
the more influential he is and the more 
publicity will be attached to his work. 
(There are some outstanding local ex- 
ceptions to this statement.) The mate- 
rials and appliances specified by these 
major architectural organizations for 
nationally publicized projects will be 
favored by local architects and con- 


tractor and operative builders, for it 
stands to reason if an organization 
with a national reputation to uphold 
will specify a product, its reliability 
must be such that local builders can 
safely use it. 

Therefore, many of the most influ- 
ential architectural organizations are 
of less direct sales potential to the 
utility in whose territory their office 
is located than architects operating 
locally only. While most of the work 
of the former may be done in the 
territories of other utilities, their in- 
direct influence on local sales and the 
direct influence of their specifications 
on the acceptance of gas service and 
appliances in outstanding projects 
must be recognized. It is imperative 
that they have access to a reliable 
source of information on all their gas 
problems. 


Architects’ Point of View 


Consider for a moment the situation 
from the point of view of the architect. 
In contrast to the dealer or the special 
trades contractor or the consumer, the 
architect has to select and specify the 
materials of not one or two types of 
manufacture but instead the complete 
list of materials and services required 
to complete a building. These include 
everything from the excavation to the 
roofing; electrical, mechanical and 
structural trades; basic construction 
and interior decorations and furnish- 
ings. He must create drawings, award 
contracts, supervise the construction 
and make financial settlements. 

The architect literally has thousands 
of products which demand his atten- 
tion. No one person can be expected 
to be an expert on all these products. 
and as a result, he must place reliance 
on sales representatives in whom he 
has confidence. for technical assistance. 
His office is the magnet for salesmen 
of countless types of products and 
services. He is limited in time and 
consequently sees only those who can 
be of assistance. Duplication of calls 
from more than one representative of 
a company or an industry often is irri- 
tating and objectionable. 
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JUST HOW IMPORTANT is the archi- 
tect in the gas company’s sales pic- 
ture? 

He is extremely important if his role 


is well understood and if he is con- 
scientiously cultivated, concludes Mr. 
Fraser in this article. Recognizing 
withal that there are certain fields in 
which architectural promotion will not 
bear fruit—smaller domestic building. 
for example—the author gives a fair 
evaluation of the architect's place in 
the gas sales picture. 

The author’s statements are given 
authenticity by a background of more 
than a dozen years in dealing with 
architects, within and without the util- 
ity field. Starting in 1932 with the 
Trane Co., he assumed responsibility 
for all architectural promotion work in 
Chicago, moving later to the Modine 
Manufacturing Co., where his duties 
were in the same line of. work. In 
19841, he moved to Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., continuing for a year his 
work with architects. From 1942 to 
1945, as executive assistant to the vice 
president of Peoples, he was respon- 
sible for compliance of system exten- 
sions with WPB standards as well as 
for legal interpretation and condensa- 
tion of war agency orders affecting 
utility operation. In 1945, he joined 
Surface Combustion Corp., where he 
did research and writing on archi- 
tects’ and builders’ file folders. 

Mr. Fraser has also had considerable 
writing experience. 


Much of the success of the architec- 
tural promotional program is contin- 
gent upon continuity of effort by per- 
sonnel who will gain the architect’s 
confidence through rendering service 
when it is required. Routine calls are 
necessary to establish the service func- 
tion in the architect’s mind. The rep- 
resentative should be generally famil- 
iar with the construction industry and 
should have a talking knowledge of 
various phases of the gas utility field 
and of main and service availability 
and requirements. He should know 
rates and the general policies and 
practices of his own company or of the 
various local companies he represents. 
if joint sponsorship of architectural 
promotion is the practice. He should 
have a thorough technical knowledge 
of at least one phase of the utility 
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business-—heating, water heating, cook- 
ing, refrigeration, commercial or in- 
dustrial. 

In addition, the architect's service 
representative should have ready ac- 
cess to and cooperation from engineer- 
ing technicians in other phases of gas 
utility work. If representing more than 
one company. he should call in the 
technician of the company in whose 
territory the architect’s job will fall if 
this is at all practical. He should have 
access to information on gas avail- 
ability and service practices of utilities 
throughout the country so that wher- 
ever the architect’s job is located, he 
will be able to get the required infor- 
mation. To the architect he should he 
the national “Gas Man.” 


Two Deterrents 


There are two characteristics of pro- 
motional work with the architects that 
make the work difficult to evaluate: 


First, the architect actually does not 
buy any products, but rather directs 
others to purchase material which he 
prefers and selects. This of course 
opens up the possibility that pressure 
can be brought to bear on the actual 
purchaser to change the architect's spe- 
cifications. 


Second, from the time the architect 
decides on the material he wants used 
in a building until the time it is pur- 
chased. there may be a lapse of from 
a month to a year or more. If the de- 
cision is made at the time drawings 
are being made and specifications writ- 
ten. it may be months before contracts 
are awarded and additional months 
before construction is far enough along 
to require or permit the installation of 
gas service or appliances. These con- 
ditions alone make promotion with all 
but the most active architects difficult. 
particularly if the work is done by 
men whose income is in any way de- 
pendent on commissions. In addition to 
these two problems. in the major ar- 
chitectural centers. problably at least 
half of the jobs in the leading archi- 
tectural offices will be for construction 


outside the territorial limits of the 
local utility. 
In many centers where architects 


are working primarily on local pro- 
jects. architectural promotional work 
mav well be combined with promo- 
tional work on dealers and contractors. 
In other territories with larger num- 
bers of architects the full time of a 
man may be required to service the 
architects properly. In major architec- 
tural centers. two or more men may be 
required to assure proper service, but 
in no case should more than one man 
on any one architectural office. 
In a constantly changing profession 


such as architecture, it is inevitable 
that organizations will continually 
change—-those very active at present 
may soon become relatively inactive. 
while an unknown hopeful of today 
may next year be a major factor in the 
field. Because of this constant change 
the responsibilities of the architectural 
promotional men are going to be any- 
thing but static. 

In the major architectural centers 
there are of course many architects 
who operate in a very restricted local 
area. Some of these organizations are 
of great importance and should have 
the benefit of the best service available. 
There are many others who do but a 
few small jobs each year whose po- 
tential does not warrant special service 
consideration. However, every  prac- 
ticing architect should have a contact 
with the local utility. Those operating 
locally exclusively should be the re- 
sponsibility of the local salesman in 
whose territory their office is located. 


Outside His Field 


Generally, with the exception of 
multi-family projects and a few rela- 
tively high cost residences—those in 
today’s market well above $20,000— 
the architect is not an important factor 
as far as domestic sales are concerned. 
In this field, the operative builder and 
the contractor builders are the key 
factors in most volume housing con- 
struction. Frequently basic plans are 
drawn by licensed architects, but the 
builder rather than the architect ‘is 
usually responsible for the selection 
of material and equipment. 

In large scale multi-family how sing. 
commercial and industrial work this 
situation is generally reversed and the 
architect is the key to product ac- 
ceptance. 

Architectural promotion in the ma- 
jor architectural centers has at times 
been ineffective due to the difference 
in objectives required in working with 
the nationally operating architects as 
opposed to working with the local ar- 
chitects. Frequently the local utility has 
had little incentive to work with archi- 
tects whose specifications will not be of 
direct value to it. but for continued 
acceptance of gas it is necessary that 
these influential architects have avail- 
able complete facts from which to 
work. A program based on coopera- 
tion of a number of local utilities and 
the American Gas Association to assure 
service to these organizations might be 
advisable. In any case, a careful study 
of the importance of the architects in 
the sales picture is in order for all 
progressive management. A program 
based on facts resulting from such a 
study may be much more effective 
than one that has just grown through 
the years. 
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ITH plenty of hurdles still to be 

crossed before Senate. House and 

White House approval can be obtained 

for legislation 

’ to define and 

S ypbusire limit authority 

of the Federal 

Power Commission over the natural 

gas industry. the industry at least can 

feel it has now been given a chance to 

refute some of the. monstrous accusa- 

tions about increased burdens on the 
consumer. 


Nelson Lee Smith, FPC chairman, occu- 
pies the spotlight in the above photo, as 
he testifies before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee on the Rizley-Moore Bill. 
Burton N. Behling, under consideration 
for the vacant post on the commission, 
is at Mr. Smith’s right, leaning forward. 
The bill’s sponsor, Sen. Moore, with cigar 
in mouth, sits at the center of the head 
table. Gas industry men in the _ back- 
sround. 
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Indusiry refutes high-cost-to-customer accusations as 
three-sided fight shapes up over Gas Act amendments 


By EDWARD TITUS 


The estimate by an FPC bureau 
that the Rizley-Moore Bill would add 
$56 million to the revenue of pipe line 
companies has been whittled down to 
$10 million by the study of an industry 
spokesman. The study indicated that 
only about $4 million of these in- 
creases would be assignable to the do- 
mestic and commercial services, and 
the average increase would be only 
1.17 cents per Mcf, as compared with 
the total average increase of 6.38 cents 
estimated by the bureau. 

And the study showed that in most 
areas involved in the investigation the 
competitive position of gas for indus- 
trial purposes is such that the in- 
dustrial business probably could bear 
the total amount of increase brought 
about by the Rizley Bill, without any 
added cost to the domestic consumer. 

These facts were brought out at 
hearings before a sub-committee of the 


Gas Takes lis Case to The Senate 


Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, headed by Senator 
Moore (R.-Okla.), which is consid- 
ering the Rizley-Moore Bill to amend 
the Natural Gas Act. The Bill, as re- 
ported by the House Committee would 
require the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to accept, in the case of gas pro- 
duced by the natural gas company, or 
purchased from a subsidiary or affil- 
iate, the market value or commodity 
value of the gas in the field (instead 
of valuing it as at present on a utility 
basis, usually a lower amount). The 
bill would clearly define the limits of 
jurisdiction of the FPC in many other 
respects, and thus is designed to re- 
duce confusion and litigation. 

The bill has passed the House. It 
was turned down as it stood by the 
Senate committee at the last session 
by a six-to-five vote, and now has been 
revived by its sponsor. Sen. Moore. 

The hearings served to bring into 
the open the long-smouldering differ- 
ence between very-New-Dealish Com- 
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missioner Leland Olds and Claude L. 
Draper. on the one hand, and Chair- 
man Nelson Lee Smith and Commis- 
sioner Harrington Wimberly on_ the 
other. 


Behling Conspicuous 


Right in the thick of things at 
the hearing was Burton N. Behling, 
who directed the natural gas investi- 
gation, and who has been named by 
President Truman as a fifth member. 
His confirmation by the Senate, when 
and if it takes place, will serve to 
create a majority one way or another 
on various issues, and end the present 
stalemate. 

The number of decibels of sound 
rose during the appearance of Mrs. 
Anne X. Alpern, City Solicitor of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., representing the Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Off- 
cers. Mrs. Alpern is the same spokes- 
man for this organization who testi- 
fied before the House committee last 
spring when hearings on the bill were 
held. She had figures she claimed 
would show that “by raising the field 
price 5 cents you can get $2 billion 
into the coffers of the pipe line com- 
panies. 

Mrs. Alpern had lively exchanges 
of views with a number of those pres- 
ent, including Rep. Carson (R.-Ohio). 
Her vociferousness won good publicity 
space in Washington dailies. 

Refutation of the figures on the 
alleged $56 million cost to the con- 
sumer came from John Jirgal, a rate 
and financial specialist retained by the 
Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America. Mr. Jirgal’s study covered 
the fields which the Bureau of Ac- 
counts, Finance and Rates of the FPC 
had covered in its study before coming 
up with the $56 million figure. 


Tax Effect Misinterpreted 


A substantial error in the govern- 
ment bureau’s calculation, in Mr. Jir- 
gal’s opinion, resulted from a misin- 
terpretation of the effect of income 
taxes. 

For the purpose of ascertaining what 
the effect of the Rizley Bill would be 
on the cost of produced gas, Mr. Jirgal 
made trips into the principal fields 
of the Southwest and secured first-hand 
information. After making a thorough 
canvass of the fields he reached the 
conclusion that even if the difference 
between the prevailing field price and 
the net cost heretofore established by 
the commission were to be passed on 
to the consumer it would not amount 
to nearly as much as the bureau had 
estimated. 

“For instance.” he said, “the com- 
mission estimated that the fair field 
price for the Panhandle and Hugoton 
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fields would be 7 cents per Mcf when 
the volume of gas produced was com- 
puted at pressures of 14.65 lb. to 14.9 
lb. It compared this price with the net 
cost of producing stripped gas at the 
wellhead, such net cost being deter- 
mined by applying the original cost 
method. In other words the gross cost 
of ungathered gas was credited with 
the profits derived from the sale of the 
liquid hydrocarbons. In my opinion, 
a fair price on these pressure bases 
for gas at the well stripped of its hy- 
drocarbons was not in excess of 4.5 
cents per Mcf produced during the 
vear 1946, the year used as a basis 
by the bureau. At 16.4 psi. the pres- 
sure base customarily used in fixing 
the price under pipe line contracts, the 
fair price for their fields was, in my 
opinion, 5 cents per Mcf. About two- 
thirds of the total increase estimated 
by the bureau applies to gas produced 
in the Hugoton-Panhandle fields and 
for that reason the results of these 
fields have been emvhasized in the 
foregoing discussion. The prices found 
for other fields were also lower than 
those estimated by the bureau. 

“Considering the problem as a 
whole, it is my opinion that the in- 
crease in revenue to the pipe line com- 
panies covered by the Federal Power 
Commission bureau’s survey would 
only be slightly over $10 million as 
compared with $56 million estimated 
bv such bureau: that the portion of 
this increase which is applicable to the 
regulated sales wovld be only a little 
over $8 million and that on an Mcf 
allocation basis. only about $41 mil- 
lion of these increases wovld be as- 
signable to the domestic and commer- 
cial services. The average increase 
would be only 1.17 cents per Mcf as 
compared with the total averave in- 
crease estimated hv the buresu of 6.38 
cents and with the buresu’s estimate 
of 1.88 cents for produced gas. 


Increase Per Customer Small 


“This increase of the field price over 
net cost, if it were passed on to the 
ultimate consumer of gas. would be 
very small. If each class of consumer 
bore its proportion of the increase in 
accordance with its consumption. the 
average domestic consumer taking 
service from. distribution comvuanies 
served by pine lines out of the Hugo- 
ton-Panhandle fields and having com- 
plete househeating, water heating, and 
cookine installations would have in- 
creased bills of onlv 24 cents a month 
on the average. If onlv cooking, water 
heating and incidental gas service were 
supplied. the increase would average 
only 3 cents per month. The maximum 
domestic consumer increase in the case 
of any companv securing gas from 
these fields would be only about 50 


cents per month where complete gas 
service including househeating was 
installed and only 5 to 7 cents per 
month if the service covered only cook- 
ing, water heating and incidental in- 
stallations. The average increase for 
domestic househeating for all of the 
principal cities served by the pipe 
lines mentioned in the bureau’s survey 
would be only about 2% of present 
cost, and the maximum increase in 
the case of any one company would 
be less than 10%. 

“The foregoing estimated increases 
are predicated on the principle that the 
increased costs will be distributed to 
the various classes of consumers 1n ac- 
cordance with their present consump- 
tion. However, there is a good possi- 
bility that in the areas involved in the 
investigation, in most cases, at least, 
the industrial consumers would be in 
a better position to stand the increased 
rates than would the domestic con- 
sumers. There is such a large quantity 
of gas taken by the industrial con- 
sumers that the increased cost, if aHo- 
cated entirely to this service, would 
mean an average increase in rates of 
less than 3 cents per Mcf. 


Industrial Bears Cost 


“The competitive position of gas for 
industrial purposes in such areas is 
such that. in practically all cases cov- 
ered by my investigation, the indus- 
trial business probably could bear the 
total amount of increased cost brought 
about by the Rizley Bill. 

“After canvassing the entire field it 
would be my opinion that there would 
be no increases. or at most, verv small 
increase® in the Eastern and Pacific 
Coast sections of this country. It is 
well known that the Eastern com- 
panies are receiving increasing 
amounts of their supply from the 
Southwest gas fields, but it is not as 
well known that the companies which 
are supplying this gas, with one ex- 
ception, own no producing properties. 

“These particular companies with 
the one exception referred to buy all 
their gas from independent producers 
and, therefore, they would not be af- 
fected by the field price provision of 
the Rizley Bill. 

“The production properties owned 
by pipe line companies which supply 
the Pacific Coast with gas are so minor 
that the rates on the Pacific Coast will 
not, for all practical purposes. be 
effected by enactment of the Rizley 
Bill. The Pacific Coast companies up 
to now have purchased their entire re- 
quirements from independent pro- 
ducers and the gas which is received 
from the Panhandle-Hugoton and West 
Texas fields is purchased by the trans- 
porting company almost entirely from 
independent producers in those fields. 
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“Therefore, the increases, if any, 
which will result from the Rizley Bill 
will apply to the central portions of the 
country. Even in this area, however. 
the increases are so small as to be 
relatively unimportant.” 

Mr. Jirgal declared: 

“Tt is inconceivable to me that added 
income taxes will be passed on to the 
consumer as a result of this legislation. 
Out of the fair field price which is 
received by an independent producer 
of gas he must meet all his expenses 
including federal income taxes. The 
fair field price principle places the 
production end of a natural gas com- 
pany’s business in the same _ position 
as if owned by an independent pro- 
ducer... . 


Only Effect 


“It is apparent that the only effect, 
if any. which the passage of the Rizley 
Bill will have upon the rates of the 
gas consimers will be to increase them 
by the difference between whatever pre- 
vailing field price is established and 
the net cost of the gas under the orig- 
inal cost principle as now applied by 
the commission. This is only true, 
however, because the commission does 
not now recognize, as in my opinion it 
should. the market value of gas in the 
field. It considers . . . what its cost of 
production is on the basis of an in- 
vestment made in acreage and other 
production property a number of years 
back, and no allowance whatsoever is 
made for discovery value. If a lease 
has been acquired without any bonus 
payment, no allowance is made for the 
value of gas in place.” 

Discussing the treatment for rate 
purposes of gas produced by pipe line 
companies. Chairman Smith defined 
the commission’s present practice as 
follows: “So long as the gas is pro- 
duced independently and sold to a pipe 
line, the price is allowed as operating 
expense and passed along to the con- 
sumer in rates. But if the gas is pro- 
duced by the pipe line company. its 
production. gathering and processing 
are treated as a part of its utility op- 
erations. 


Lack of Equality Cited 


“We do not think this is economi- 
cally sound or equitable.” said Com- 
missioner Smith. “In short, it means 
that for rate purposes gas is valued 
at prices fixed by bargaining. if pur- 
chased by a pipe line. But gas which 
may come from the same underground 
reservoir through a nearby well of a 
natural gas company is valued on a 
utility basis, with a very different re- 
sult—under present conditions usually 
a lower amount... . 

“If the Congress does not intend. 
that different rules shall apply to the 
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20% or so of our total natural gas 
production which is produced by pipe 


line companies and their affiliates, as- 


contrasted with gas produced and gath- 
ered by others, it should so declare. 

“And I wish also to emphasize that 
we would not support a bill designed 
for the unjust enrichment of natural 
gas companies. It is of the utmost 
importance that. if the Congress sees 
fit to enact a rule for the guidance of 
the commission on this matter. the 
language be most carefully considered 
with a view to protecting the com- 
mission’s authority to determine a 
commodity value for gas produced by 
pipe line companies which will be rea- 
sonable and just and fair to all con- 
cerned. 

“The provisions of the amendments 
which we recommend ... are designed 
to afford that protection to the public 
interest. We believe that, properly con- 
strued and soundly administered, they 
will do so.” 

Mr. Smith expressed himself as op- 
posed to enactment of the Rizley-Moore 
Bill, but submitted an alternative set 
of amendments to the Natural Gas 
Act. which he and Commissioner Wim- 
berlv favored. 

The Chairman explained that the 
amendments recommended by Com- 
missioner Wimberly and himself fol- 
lowed generally the conclusions set 
forth in 11 parts of the report on the 
Natural Gas Investigation. to which 
Commissioner Wimberly and he sub- 
scribed. Eight of these are revisions 
of reports prepared by Mr. Behling 
as Director of Investigation and cir- 
cvlated to interested participants for 
comment. Mr. Smith stated that the 
remaining three. dealing with field 
prices of natural gas. interfuel com- 
petition, and uses of natural gas. “have 
not heretofore been released. but are 
submitted to the committee at this time 
and will be made generally available 
as soon as possible.” 


“Reasonable Commodity Value” 


Mr. Smith explained that one of the 
amendments he offered provided that 
a natural gas company should be al- 
lowed for its own produced gas a “rea- 
sonable commodity value.” rather than 
the “prevailing field price” as_pro- 
posed in the Rizley-Moore Bill. He 
eontended that the companies might 
hold thet the prevailing field price 
was the highest price anvwhere in the 
field, and that this would not be in 
the public interest. By using “reason- 
able commodity value.” he said. the 
commission would be in a position to 
consider all the various elements nec- 
essary to determine what the prover 
allowance should be in each particular 
case. 

(D.-Pa. ) 


Sen. Meyers sought to 


TO THE SENATE 


learn from Chairman Smith why he 
had changed his views on the matter 
of application of the original cost 
theory to the production of a natural 
gas company. Mr. Smith said _ that 
when he became a member of the com- 
mission the theory had for some time 
heen used by it. During his term, how- 
ever, he has become convinced that 
the commission should change its pol- 
icy of applying the utility concept to 
the gas produced by natural gas com- 
panies. 


Olds’ Views 


Commissioner Olds, in the opposite 
camp. made available a 323-page “Re- 
port on the Natural Gas Investiga- 
tion.” subscribed to by himself and 
Commissioner Claude L. Draper. He 
contended emphatically that the Nat- 
ural Gas Act needs no amendment at 
this time, “particularly if the con- 
sumer interest is to be protected—in 
the producing as well as in the con- 
suming states.” 

Sen. Moore held that it would not 
be practical for a man to go after 
gas wildcat if he could get only 6 or 
614% on what he found. Such a man, 
Sen. Moore declared. would go broke. 
Mr. Olds appeared, however, not to 
agree. 

Appearing for the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners. John E. Renton urged that 
the Moore-Rizley Bill be amended to 
place the part of the natural gas in- 
dustry that is not subject to the FPC 
under state regulation. 

Opnosing Mr. Benton’s contention, 
Don Emerv. vice nresident and gen- 
eral counsel of Phillips Petroleum 
Co.. urged that “limits of state power 
remain where they are because the 
power to obstrvct and to diceriminate 
against interstate commerce in natural 
gs is the power to increase consumer 
costs,” 

Mr. Emery meintained that Mr. 
Renton’s prope-ed amendment would 
obstruct free flow of notional com- 
merce by artificial barriers, in the 
following ways: 


1. Discriminatory treatment in price regu- 
lation. 

2. Regulatory taxation bearing more heav- 
ily on interstate commerce than on 
local commerce. 

5. Laws that, in disregard of prior com- 
mitments to out-of-state consumers, 
legalize the satisfying of newly created 
local demands. 


Others who were scheduled to ap- 
pear for the industrv included Leslie 
T. Fournier. Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Tine Co.: J. French Robinson. East 
Ohio Gas Co.; Paul Kayser. E] Paso 
Natural Gas Co.: and Rex Baker. 
Humble Oil Co. 
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Fig. 1. Actual operating conditions are shown for a day when production equalled out- 
put. Production, 67,345 Mcf: output, 67,038 Mcf. Data recorded for Dec. 28, 1947. 
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Fig. 2. 


Mcf. 


N estimating daily outputs from 

weather forecasts. controlling holder 
storage and production, and predicting 
total loads by weeks for any current 
month to plan manufacturing opera- 
tions, the Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., in its Everett plant. uses the 
methods described herein. 


Estimating Procedure 


To estimate the sendout for the com- 
ing 24 hours, the estimator uses the 
following: 
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Production for that day, 63,096 Mcf: output, 71,933 Mcf. 


Actual operating conditions on the day when maximum loss occurred—13,896 


Date—Dec. 2, 1946. 


1. The 5:30 a. m. mean temperature fore- 
cast (commercial service). 

. The 7:30 a. m. U. S. Weather Bureau 
forecast. 

3. Records of previous days with similar 
weather conditions. 

4. Recording barometer with weekly chart. 


ho 


This information plus the estimator’s 
experience and judgment are the essen- 
tials for an accurate estimate of the 
sendout. 

At 5:30 a. m. the estimator receives 
the mean average for the coming 24. 


Loa 
For 


hours and at 7:30 a. m. the U. S. 
Weather Bureau forecast and notes the 
predicted maximum for the day, the 
minimum for the next morning and 
checks the average with the 5:30 a. m. 
mean temperature. The average used 
is the sum of the maximum and mini- 
mum —- 2. 

He then looks through past records 
for a day of similar weather condi- 
tions. It is desirable to compare simi- 
lar days of the week which have differ- 
ent load characteristics from other 
days. Saturdays must be compared with 
Saturdays; Sundays with Sundays. 
Holidays have different characteristics 
and must be compared with special 
consideration. A cumulative hourly 
record of the sendout, production. 
holder storage, and temperature is kept 
during the day and hourly is com- 
pared to a similar previous day. 


Later weather forecasts are available 
at various times during the day and are 
carefully watched for any change. The 
following information is received 
daily: 

1. Mean 24-hour temperature average at 
5:30 a. m. (commercial service). 

2. U. S. Weather Bureau Maximum, mini- 
mum, and maximum temperature for 
following day at 7:30 a.m. 

3. The following day minimum tempera- 
ture at 9 a.m. (U. S. Weather Bureau). 

4. Commercial service report for next 48 
hours at 6 hour intervals at 10:30 a.m. 

. Complete revision at 1 pm. (U. S. 
Weather Bureau). 

6. The minimum for current day and maxi- 
mum and minimum temperature for the 
following day at 6:30 pm. (U. S. 
Weather Bureau.) 

. The minimum for current day and maxi- 
mum and minimum temperature for the 
following day at 1:15 am. (U. S. 
Weather Bureau). 

8. Revisions of importance at any time 
during the 24 hours. 


wn 


~] 


The recording barometer is watched 
for any pressure changes. It is par- 
ticularly useful. For example, if the 
forecast indicates a temperature of 8° 
at 6 a. m. the next morning, and the 
recording barometer shows a drop in 
pressure, the estimator is safe in as- 
suming that the temperature will not 
go to 8° because a drop in the baro- 


Delivered before a meeting of the Operating Division, 
New England Gas Association, Boston, Jan. 28. 
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Superintendent of Manufacture 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 
Everett, Mass. 


metric pressure indicates a rising tem- 
perature. Conversely, a rising baro- 
metric pressure indicates a drop in 
temperature and changes in production 
should be watched for. A falling ba- 
rometer is usually accompanied by 
rising winds and sometimes rain and 
always by lower sendout. A rapidly ris- 
ing barometer results in lower temper- 
atures and always in higher sendout. 


Estimating the Output 
A. Factors Affecting the Output 


1. Air temperature 

2. Air pressure (barometer) 
3. Wind velocity and direction 
4. Btu of the gas 

5. Gravity of the gas 

6. Number of consumers 

7. Abnormal industrial loads 


B. Methods of Calculating Output 


The basic formula for estimating 
output with average daily temperatures 
up to 60° F is 


Output in MMcf — B + K (70-T) 
WhereB = 39.0 for a weekday 

38.0 for a Saturday 

37.0 for a Sunday or holiday. 


The “B” factor is the prevailing 
sendout when it is assumed gas for 
househeating is not used. The base is 
selected in the fall months after schools 
and colleges, etc., are on winter sched- 
ule. The average 24-hour temperature 
is 70°F. 

T = Average daily temperature 


. == Factor based on average outputs 
(MMcf per degree day) 


The “K” factor varies from year to year 
and has the following approximate values 
for the winter 1947-48: when the average 
daily temperature is from 0° —- 25°, K = 
0.780; 25° — 35°, K = 0.725; 35° — 
10°, K = 0.660; 40° — 50°, K = 0.590. 


An output curve based on this for- 


mula gives close estimates of probable . 


daily outputs. A similar curve is fur- 
nished for the summer months of 
July, August and September. The curve 
for summer months is less accurate 
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Boston Consolidated uses this scientific method 
for controlling stocks and planning production. 


than the curve for the spring, fall, 
and winter months because the heating 
load, which is a function of the air 
temperaiure, is not present and the re- 
maining load does not vary uniformly 
with the temperature. 

Days in late June may be found to 
be more like the summer outputs and 
days in September may follow the 
October-June curve more closely. de- 
pending on the heating load. 

Outputs determined by formula or 
from the curve must be corrected as 
follows: 


1. With west, northwest, or north winds, 
add 144% for 15-25 mph velocity; add 
3% for 25-30 mph; add 6% for 30-40 
mph; and 8% for 40-60 mph. 

2. Add 1% for each 5 Btu below 530 and 
subtract 1% for each 5 Btu above 530. 
Thus, for 550-Btu) gas subtract 4% 
from basic formula. 

3. Gravity corrections when necessary will 
be noted on log. 


At 8 p.m. the expected output for the 
day can be closely approximated by us- 
ing the chart showing outputs for vari- 


HOLDER STOCK MMCF 


ous temperature drops from 8 p.m. to 6 
a. m. Temperatures at 8 p. m. are 
plotted on the left-hand side of the 
chart and 6 a. m. temperatures along 
the bottom of the chart. Where the two 
lines intersect will be found the ex- 
pected output between 8 p. m. and 6 
a. m. These figures are not exact, but 
if properly corrected will be found use- 
ful in determining output and in most 
cases are accurate within 1 MMcf. 


Calculating the Production 


l. The base winter load is 
MMcf coke oven gas. 


42-45 


2. Water gas production per set 
275-300 Mcf per hour. 

3. Check production and output at 
| p. m., 4p. m. and 8 p. m. 


4, At& p.m. a simple method of cal- 
culating the production for 24 hours 
is as follows: To the accumulated pro- 
duction at 8 p. m. add the hourly rate 
of coal gas times 10 (as 10 hours re- 
main until 6 a. m.) plus the hourly 
water gas rate times 10, plus the hourly 
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73.540 Mcf: output. 75.078 Mcf. Date of readings—Feb. 21, 1947. 
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Fig. 4. Output and air temperature daily trend for December 1947 as compared to 
December 1946. Definite routine weather change cycles during month are thus obtained. 


rate of propane-air. if any, times 10. 
The total will give total production for 


24 hours. 


Example 


The following example will show 
how stock, production, and output are 
taken care of during a 24-hour period 
when the weather varies widely from 
the forecasts. This example is similar 
to conditions that have actually oc- 
curred and, while unusual, is not im- 
probable. 


Condition at 6 a. m. 
Stock = 38,000 Mcf 
6 am. temp. = 35° 
Coal gas for previous day = 42,000 Mef 
Output, Btu = 532: Gravity = .46 
2 water gas sets running 
Weather report at 7:45 am. 
High 42 Low 28 Av. 40 
Fair with increasing cloudiness and rain 
turning to snow after midnight. Gentle 
to moderate SE winds. 


Initial Calculations 


Estimated average temp. = (35-42 
+ 28) = 35°. Output for 35.0 = 54.3 
MMcf. Since coal gas make for day 
before was 42.0 MMcf and make from 
two sets is near 13.0M. the expected 
total production would be 55.0. A 54.3 
output and 55.0 make would increase 
the stock by .7 and give 38.7 stock 
at 6 a. m. next morning, which is 
within proper limits. No changes in 
production are necessary. 

The estimate selected was for a 
day with temperatures starting at 34. 
rising to 40 and falling to 27 by 6 
a. m., with an output of 55,106 Mcf. 


I p.m. Calculations 

Accumulated production = 16,037; water 
gas = 3.780 

16,037-3780 = 12,257 of coal gas 

From tables, coal gas average == 1751/hr. 


or 42,024/day 


40 


Total production for 24 hours = 42,240 
+ 12,960 = 55,200 

Expected output = 55/1 — 325 Mcf = 
55.4 MMcf 


No changes necessary. 


8 p.m. Calculations 

Accumulated production — 32,200 WG 
= 7560 

Accumulated output = 39,500 

Difference = 1020 minus 

Temperature = 41 


Barometer has started to fall and 
wind is rising. If two sets are run 
until 6 a. m., the total production will 
be as follows: using a 1760 av. on 
coal gas and 540 on water gas; 32,200 
+ 5400 + 17,600 — 55.2, since there 


are 10 hours remaining in day. 


Using the table of 8-6 outputs. the 
output would be 14.1 for temperature 
between 25-30 at 6 a. m.; adding this 
to 39.5 == 53.6. Assuming this to be 
correct, it would give 39.6 stock at 
6 a. m., which would be within limits. 
However, the barometer conditions 
and drop in differential indicate ris- 
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Fig. 5. Daily production log. 


Water gas average == 540/hr. or 12,960/day 
Air temperature = 39; difference = 200 
plus 
From this the output would appear to 
be 55.3 and production 55.0 so no changes 
are necessary yet. 


| p.m. Weather Report 
Hi 42 Lo 28 Av 35 
next day Hi 40 Lo 25 Av 31 
This would indicate a 54.3 output for to- 
day and 56.5 for the next day. 


4 p.m. Calculations 

Accumulated production == 23,000; water 
gas = 5400; temp. = 40°; differential 
== 325-plus 

Since 10 hours of the day have passed. . . 

av. coal gas == 23,000 — 5400 = 17,600/10 
= 1760 Mcf hr 

av. water gas == 5400/10 = 540 Mcf/hr 


ing temperatures; therefore, if worst 
conditions were assumed and a 6 a. m. 
temperature of 50-55 is taken, the 8-6 
output becomes 10.7 and the 24 hour 
output is 50.2. This would give a 
stock of 43.0 at 6 a. m., which is 3.0 
MMcf too much. To prepare for this 
possibility, one set should be shut 
down at 8:30 p. m. This will reduce 
the production by 2.5 MMcf. Then if 
the differential continues to increase 
in the minus direction and the output 
appears to be approaching 50.0 MMcf. 
the other set can be shut down between 
12 and 6 a. m. to keep stock inside 
proper limits. If temperature drops 
after midnight. which is unlikely with 
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Fig. 6. Showing output from 8 p.m. to 6 a.m., for the period from October to June. 

Corrections: with output gravity .50-.55, subtract 2%; .55-.60, subtract 4%: add 1% for 

each 5 Btu below 530; subtract 1% for each 5 Btu above 530: with west, northwest, or 
north winds 15-25 m.p.h. add .5: 20-30 add 1.0: 30-40 add 1.5: 40-60 add 2.0. 


a falling barometer, the second set can 
be picked up again and the stock main- 
tained above 38.0 MMcf. 


5. Making out Production Report 


After the 7:30 a. m. forecast is 
received, a daily production report is 
made out in duplicate. The copy is 
filed in a book in the foreman’s office 
and the original is sent to the super- 
intendent’s office. A copy of the report 
is enclosed, properly made out, and the 
form is self explanatory. The purpose 
of the report is to furnish the super- 
intendent and the foreman with a pic- 
ture of present conditions and an 
estimate of future conditions of stock, 
production and output. 


General Information 


In most cases the following general 
rules will apply: 


1. During the winter, plan to have produc- 
tion 1-2 MMcf higher than estimated 
output coming into the next day. The 
rate is established at 4-5 a.m., based 
upon the 1:15 a.m. U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau forecast and other general weather 
information. 


2. Charts 1, 2 and 3 show the production 
rate, output, holder stock, and hours of 
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. Chart 5 shows production log; 


supply. These charts are useful in show- 
ing the necessity for operating at re- 
quired production on peak days before 
6 a.m. 


. Chart 4 shows the output and air tem- 


perature daily trend for December 1947, 
compared to December 1946. This type 
of chart is also compared to the corre- 
sponding month of December 1945, and 
1946. Charts are made up in advance 
each month. They are very useful in 
planning manufacturing operation, such 
as clinkering sets. changing checkers. 
gas oil supply, fuel supply, condition of 
oxide boxes, and other necessities for 
continuity of gas supply during peak 
load periods. These charts show definite 
routine cycles of changes in weather 
conditions during any one month. 


. The normal coldest period of the winter 


in Metropolitan Boston is between Jan. 
15 and Feb. 20. The normal warmest 
period of the summer is between July 7 


and Aug. 14. 


. LP-Gas is used for peak load when 


more than coke oven and water gas 
capacity is needed, and for cold en- 
richment when necessary. 
6 and 7 
show 8 p.m.-6 a.m. output. 


. The minimum allowable holder storage 


is the best control to work with for 
production purposes. Our experience 
shows the minimum hours of supply oc- 
cur four to seven hours before the mini- 


FORECASTING 


mum pumping holder storage. High pro- 
duction rates from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. will 
increase the minimum hours of supply. 


Planning Manufacturing Operations 


A study of Chart 4 will show definite 
weather changes which run in cycles. 
This phenomenon is characteristic of 
each month of the year. 

The changes do not always occur in 
the same period for corresponding 
months. However, the pattern is simi- 
lar. For example, a normal cold pe- 
riod, followed by a normal warm 
period, may occur four to five days 
before or after the corresponding pe- 
riod in the same month a year ago. 
An abnormal cold period of a few 
days shows up very clearly as to when 
it may be expected. 

The advantage of a chart of this 
type is its usefulness in showing long 
range trend, particularly abnormal 
cold periods. Before these occur the 
curent trend will indicate the period 
when preparations should be made 
for 100% plant capacity. 

The current chart should always be 
compared with the corresponding 


-month for the past two years. In this 


way the operator gets a pretty clear 
picture of the weather characteristics 
for the particular month. 

The chart was very useful to us at 
Everett in the winter of 1942-1943. 
particularly in the month of February. 
when the extreme cold blast came down 
from the Hudson Bay region pro- 
ducing a three-day severe cold spell 


on. Feb. 14-16. 


Conclusion 


The method used at Everett for esti- 
mating output has been reasonably 
accurate if weather forecasts are fol- 
lowed closely. It is hoped it will be of 
some help to others. 
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Fig. 7. Output from 8 p.m. to 6 a.m., 
July to September. Corrections: subtract 
1.0 for Sundays and holidays: add 1% for 
each 5 Btu below 530; subtract 1% for 
each 5 Btu above 530: with output gravity 
.50-.55 subtract 2%: .55-.60 subtract 4%. 
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\4 HO is “Joe Dog’? 


Joe Dog is an answer to the prob- 
lem of reclaiming old underground 
pipe where ditching machines are im- 
practical or unavailable. The Joe Dog 
digs for pipe where slow, arduous 
ditching would be necessary. 

An invention fathered by necessity. 
the Joe Dog was created by William 
A. Bowers, a gang pusher with the 
Ohio Oil Co. Because of the scarcity 
of 2-in. pipe, it was believed profitable 
to reclaim 714 miles of 2-in. heavy 
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When faced with the problem of digging up 7'2 miles of 2-in. pipe line, William A. 

Bowers, a gang pusher with the Ohio Oil Co., was stirred to invention. He is pictured 

above with three models of the Joe Dog, his time-saving pipe excavator. It is estimated 
that the Joe Dog did the job at half the cost of conventional hand ditching. 


4.70-lb. pipe which for 20 years had 
been used from a Bakers Lane, Ohio, 
treating plant to a refinery at Robin- 
son. Ill. It was buried to an average 
depth of 30 in. 

The original instrument devised to 
avoid an uninviting manual ditching 
operation has been modified somewhat, 
but the Joe Dog is basically this: A 
15-in.-long piece of 3-in. pipe was 
bisected endways and one half was 
used. A band with a hinge connection 
was welded around the front of the 
bisected 3-in. pipe. To the hinge was 


- oe rer 


The Joe De 


Story of Joe Dog 

The original story of “Joe Dog.” from 
which this account was wriiten, ap- 
peared in the October 1947 issue of “The 
Beacon,” employee publication of the 
Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio, under the 
by-line of Val Jones. Permission to pre- 
sent it exclusively to the gas industry 
was obtained by GAS through the cour- 
tesy of the author and Robert L. Hazlett, 
editor of “The Beacon.’ Photos by Dale 
E. Earl. 


fastened a steel bar °4 in. thick, 6 in. 
wide, and 6 ft. long. At the extremity 
opposite the bisected 3-in. pipe a ring 
was welded to accommodate the hook 
of a winch line. The front of the bar 
was sharpened to a cutting edge. and 
the front end of the bisected pipe was 
beveled to permit it to slip over the 
2-in. pipe collars. 

His instrument made. Bill Bowers 
dug down to the pipe and cut it. The 
bisected 3-in. pipe was cupped under 
the 2-in. line, and the cutting edge 
of the bar was slanted downward. The 
winch line of a pulling unit was tied in 
the ring at the top end of the cutting 
blade. The tractor was anchored sev- 
eral hundred feet down the line. Two 
pieces of 3-in. pipe 8 ft. long with 
12-in. square footing were braced in 
the ground and against the tractor. 
The company truck was anchored be- 
hind the tractor. This firm anchor 
made the use of a block and a ground 
line seldom necessary. 

The power proved sufficient. The 
tractor pulled the Joe Dog through 
the earth, loosening the dirt around 
the 2-in. pipe and leaving a narrow 
crack in the ground. Sometimes the 
cutter was stopped by large roots. but 
this was infrequent. for the blade 
would cut roots of 2-in. diameter. 

On its first test run, the Joe Dog 
extracted 56 joints of pipe from one 
hole. It loosened the dirt around the 
line, leaving a narrow crack in the 
sround. Damage to farmers’ crops 
along the 714 miles was held to a 
minimum. The work of a small, eight- 
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» Oil Co. gang pusher conceives 
for reclaiming idle pipe line by 
ing it out of ground with winch. 
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man crew used to pull the pipe was 
limited to parting the pipe and_ to 
filling the holes from which the pipe 
was pulled. 

There were hindering elements in 
the operation. Besides hard ground a 
shovel-handle deep, root-filled hedge 
rows, and mosquito-infested lowlands, 
an attack of poison ivy served as an 
obstacle to the work. The crew who 
took up the pipe with the help of the 
Joe Dog, nevertheless, were jubilant 
over their accomplishment. Had _ they 
ditched out the pipe for the entire 
distance, they might have been more 
exhausted than jubilant. They were 
also elated because they believed they 
had been part of something new 
which worked. They may be_ over- 
enthusiastic, because the Joe Dog 
won t completely take the place of the 
shovel. But it is estimated that in this 
initial trial. the Joe Dog did the job 
at half the cost of conventional hand 
ditching. It is here to stay. 
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The Joe Dog has been 
attached to the pipe joint 
in the above illustration. 
It is about to go into ac- 
tion. The only hole-dig- 
ging necessary on this 
pipe-salvaging operation 
was 3-ft. penetrations at 
various intervals along 
the line. The other end 
of the Joe Dog is hooked 
to a winch line. Pull 
on the end of Joe Dog 
snakes the pipe out of 
ground. 
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The trail left by Joe Dog is 
shown in the picture above. 
It is narrow enough to run 
between cultivation rows, re- 
ducing crop damage to a 
minimum. The Joe Dog, at- 
tached to winch line, is 
emerging from the ground 
on the right with a section 
of pipe. 
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Report on investigation into specific cases 
of fires by Southern California Gas Co. 


Stray Alternating Current as Source 


By A. W. TURNER, GUY CORFIELD, and 
G. J. SANDUSKY 


Southern California Gas Co. 


HE decision to investigate stray alternating current as 

a source of ignition at meter locations was the result of 
complaints by servicemen of “sparking” meters, and of 
unexplained flashes at meter locations. Results of the inves- 
tigation are at this time inconclusive. It is known, however, 
that stray a.c. is widely prevalent, sometimes in quantities 
sufficient under favorable conditions to cause ignition of 
natural gas. 

Electric company representatives assisting in the inves- 
tigation stated that some current on meters and house lines 
is to be expected when the electric service is grounded to 
the house water piping. 

This current flows from the water piping to the gas 
system through the water heater, or in some cases through 
a common contact with other conductors. 

The current appears to originate in unbalanced con- 
sumption from circuits in the house, or unbalanced electric 
service in the area, causing a return flow to ground which 
is roughly commensurate with the degree of unbalance. 
This flow to ground, or part of it, frequently appears to be 
through the gas system. 

At this stage of the investigation we do not think the 
hazard is serious enough to justify uniform, and perhaps 
complicated and expensive, mechanical preventive equip- 
ment. 

We are quite certain that in some cases, a hazard of 
ignition exists due to circumstances causing relatively high 
voltages and sufficient amperage to result in “hot” sparking. 

The investigation is not complete. The only positive con- 
clusions reached are these: 

1. Stray a.c. on house lines is relatively common in the Los An- 

geles area, though not usually of sufficient intensity to cause 
a sparking hazard. 

2. It is present, in some cases, in sufficient quantities to ignite 

natural gas. 


Study of minimum quantities of electricity necessary to 
ignite a 1050°F ignition temperature gas is continuing, as 


is the study of reasonable preventive measures. 
Further investigations will be reported at a later date. 


Investigation No. 1 


While changing a meter at the Department Store, 
~—— South Central Ave., Los Angeles, Mr. observed an 
electrical discharge between the service riser and the house line 
which are positioned so as to touch each other. 
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Of Ignition at Meter Locations 


The meter set assembly is located at the end of a narrow pas- 
sageway behind one of the show windows. Several space heaters 
are supplied with gas by the house line. There are several obvious 
points of contact between the gas piping and grounded electrical 
structures; there are probably many others. 


1. The meter was removed and the arc was seen to be readily 
visible when the electrical circuit was broken. 

2. The open circuit potential was measured and found to be 0.25 
volts a.c. 

3. The short circuit current was 2.5 amp. a.c. Extinction of the 
lights in the show windows reduced the current to 1.0 amp. 


Investigation No. 2 


On Feb. 27, 1947, a serviceman noticed sparking while changing 
the meter at the Rubber Co., —— South Central Ave. 
On Mar. 10, 1947, the meter was temporarily disconnected, and 
electrical measurements were made to locate the cause of the 


sparking. 


1. The meter set assembly is located inside the building, the 
meter itself is a five-light tinned meter. The meter was dis- 
connected with no visible sparking. When the meter bar was 
removed, however, sparking was evident. 

2. With all electrical apparatus in the building turned off, with 
the exception of several lights, the open circuit potential was 
0.4 to 0.5 volts a.c. There was no measurable d.c. potential. 
The service riser, which passes through the concrete floor, 
measured 0.4 to 0.5 volts a.c. to the frame of the building also, 
indicating that the customer side of the meter set assembly 
was at the same potential as the frame of the building. The 
circuit was then completed with the shunts, and the short cir- 
cuit current determined by calculation to be 4 to 5 amp. 

3. All the lights in the building, an air compressor, and two 
rubber mills were turned on. The open circuit potential de- 
creased to 0.2 volts and the current presumably decreased in 
proportion. | 


Investigation No. 3 


On Feb. 25, 1947, while installing a meter in the service to the 
residence at ——- Interceptor Ave., the serviceman noticed a spark. 


. Since the meter had not been installed. voltages and currents 
could be measured between the service riser and the service 
entering the house. 

. With all electrical appliances in the house turned off, there 
was no voltage or current. 

3. With a 1650-watt electric heater in the house turned on. an 
open circuit a.c. potential of 1.2 volts and a short circuit cur- 
rent of 3.0 amp. was present on the service. 

. With all the electrical equipment in the house turned on (ex- 
cept the washing machine), the potential increased to 3.5 
volts and the current to a value greater than 3 amp. which was 
the maximum range of the test meter. 

. The are caused by breaking the circuit was visible in daylight 
and the “snap” could easily be heard. 


Paper presented before accident prevention group of the Technical Section, PCGA, 
August, 1917, 
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Investigation No. 4 


Potential measurements were taken between various points 
with the meter disconnected from the house line as follows: 
1. Potential between house line and header 0.5 volts a.c. 


2. Potential between house line and water pipe ground, 1.0 volts 
a.c. 
3. Potential between header and water pipe ground, 0.5 volts a.c. 


Considerable sparking between the meter swivel on the house 
line, and the meter is obtained when the swivel and meter come 
in contact. 

It is significant in this case that the house line is at a greater 
potential from ground than is our main and service. In practically 
all other cases investigated, the house line has been at, or very 
near, water pipe ground potential. 

It is believed that at least two separate and distinct phenomena 
can be responsible for the sparking obtained at the meter, as 
follows: 


A normal 220-110 volt, three-wire circuit supplies the premises 
from a distribution transformer located on a pole in the near 
vicinity. The center tap and the neutral wire and switch box are 
also grounded within the house. The gas house line is also ground- 
ed through the house, usually through the water heater. Now if the 
load across one side of the electrical service is greater than the 
load on the other, a current flows in the neutral wire. However, the 
gas house line, through our meter. service and main, is a parallel 
path back to the ground at the transformer. This path will, there- 
fore, carry current in the inverse ratio to the value of its imped- 
ance. The value of the potential developed between these two 
points is proportional to the difference in the current flows in the 
two legs of the unbalanced circuit and the resultant value of the 
parallel impedances between the two points. 

Another phenomenon may exist where a customer is located 
within an area supplied from a four-wire distribution system. 
(Sometimes referred to as a Wye bank system.) Customers are 
supplied from transformers connected across the neutral and line 
wires. The neutral line is grounded at frequent intervals. If the 
loads delivered by the transformers become unbalanced, current 
must flow in the neutral wire. Our main system becomes a par- 
allel path for current flow between successive points where the 
neutral line is grounded. Therefore, a difference in potential 
between the two ground points is developed which is directly 
proportional to the resultant current flow due to the unbalance 
of the system and to the resultant impedances of the parallel 
paths. 

The same phenomenon may also be explained by a high re- 
sistance leak to ground from a poor insulator to which a high 
voltage line is attached. Also, where underground electrical dis- 
tribution systems parallel our mains, it seems probable that volt- 
ages may be developed in our mains by induction. 

In this investigation it is believed that the sparking at the meter 
was a result of a combination of the first two cases cited. 


Investigation No. 5 


On Jan. 30, 1947, an investigation was conducted at an address 
on North Alameda St. to determine the cause of sparking at the 
gas meter. The investigation was instigated by servicemen who 


observed the sparking during a routine turn-on of a new meter. 
Four representatives of the Southern California Gas Co. and two 
representatives of the Bureau of Water and Power were present 
during the investigation. 

Gas is served to the premises through a 114 in. service off a low 
pressure main and No. 2 Sprague meter. and is delivered to hose 
cocks in eight offices via the customer’s house line. The meter set 
assembly does not contain a meter bar. 

Electrical service consists of the usual three-wire, 110 to neutral, 
single phase with the neutral wire grounded at the step-down 
transformer on the pole and at the fuse box. The fuse box and 
consequently all of the conduit system is also grounded to the 
neutral wire. Grounding consists of bonding the neutral post in 
the fuse box to the water pipe. The gas house lines are also “con- 
nected” to this neutral ground in that both house line and conduit 
contact metal lath in one of the partitions. 


Measurements taken are shown in chart at bottom of page. 
The following phenomena were noted: 


1. Current flow through the gas service with the lights and heat- 
ers on was steady but increased or decreased as the load on 
the saw increased or decreased. 


2. Sparking from a knife blade shorting between the house line 
and the service occurred at all times while the main switch 
was closed. 


From the aforementioned observations it seems that the elec- 
trical service and the gas service are performing their normal 
functions and that the sparking is occurring only as a result of 
unbalance in the electrical load imposed upon the circuits by the 
customer’s appliances. Such an unbalance is all but impossible te 
avoid in three-wire, single-phase circuits. 


Investigation No. 6 


On May 26, 1947, while installing a new meter at the -—-—— 
Lamp Manufacturing Co., South Rio St., the crew foreman 
observed severe sparking. The dispatcher requested that the lab- 
oratory investigate at once. 

The pipe protection laboratory conducted an electrolysis survey 
at this same location in May and June, 1946, because of sparking 
which had been reported at that time. No significant current flow 
or voltage was found, but it was recommended that an insulating 
joint be installed in the service at the meter assembly as a pre- 
caution. The insulator was reported to have been installed on 
Mar. 4, 1947. 

It now appears that the meter assembly containing the in- 
sulator has been removed and a new assembly installed at the 
south wall of the building. The discharge herein described was 
observed at the new location. 


1. An are was readily visible when the electrical circuit formed 
by the service was broken. This indicates a current flow on 
the service. 


2. The open circuit potential was 0.9 volts a.c. 


3. The short circuit current was 5.4 amp. a.c. Each time one of 
the 200-watt incandescent lights overhead was turned off, the 
current increased about 0.5 amp. The operation of a néarby 
elevator produced momentary current fluctuations, but no net 
change. 


Potential House Line to Service 

Potential House Line to Service 

Potential House Line to Service 

Potential House Line to Service 

Potential House Line to Water Pipe (ground) 
*Current Flowing Through Gas Serv. 

**Current Flowing Through Gas Serv. 

Potential No. 1 High Side of Elec. Serv. to Gas Serv. 
Potential No. 2 High Side of Elec. Serv. to Gas Serv. 


connected gas meter. 


** Over scale of ammeter. 


MEASUREMENTS TAKEN IN INVESTIGATION NO. 5 


* Accurate current measurements under operating conditions cannot be obtained without knowing the impedance of the gas 
meter. The readings are probably low because the impedance of the ammeter and test leads is greater than that of the dis- 


Lights & elec. htrs. on. 0.8 volts a.c. 

Lights & elec. htrs. on. Trace d.c. 

Lights, htrs., and saw on. 1.5 volts a.c. 

Main switch open. 0.0 volts a.c. 

Lights & htrs. on. 0.5 volts a.c. 

Lights & htrs. on. 1.75 amps. max. a.c. 
Lights, htrs., and saw on. Over 3.0 amps. max. a.c. 


114 volts a.e. 
116 volts a.c. 
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Valve bottling method helps Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co. meet increased operating pressures. 


Replacing Valves on Drips and Take-offs 
Without Interrupting Service 


HE increased demand for natural 

vas in the last few years, and espe- 
cially since the end of the war, has 
made it necessary for practically every 
long distance natural gas pipe line 
company to operate all of its facilities 
to full capacity in summer as well as 
winter. Many of these companies have 
extensive plans for increasing their 
capacity to meet the demand by laying 
additional pipe lines and _ installing 
more compressor equipment. Shortage 
of steel pipe has made it impossible. 
however, to add the facilities as soon 
as desired. Consequently, other meth- 
ods, such as increasing the operating 
pressures, have been and are being 
considered to increase the carrying ca- 
pacity of the present lines. 

In the case of Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co., studies made indicated 
that we could obtain additional capa- 
city by going to higher operating pres- 
sures. 

Engineering studies indicated that 
the pipe and main line valves were of 
the proper material and design to 
carry this higher pressure; however, 
there were a number of small valves 
(2 to 10 in.) that would have to be 
replaced. In all there were about 80 
valves. all of which are on drips or 
take-offs to lateral lines. To remove 
each such valve and replace it with 
one of the proper design and working 
pressure would require a complete 
shut-out and blow-down of approxi- 
mately an eight-mile section of 24-in. 
or 26-in. main line. Since the valves 
that are to be replaced are scattered 
along more than 1000 miles of main 
line and approximately 70 of the sec- 
tions have at least one valve on them 
that will have to be changed, it meant 
that removing the old valve and in- 
stalling the new one would not only 
waste millions of cubic feet of gas in 
blowing down sections of line, but 
would curtail the supply to our con- 
sumers while the line was out of serv- 
ice. To avoid this waste and curtail- 
ment, it was decided to install new 
valves of the proper design and work- 
ing pressure near the side tap gate and 
“bottle” the old tap gate instead of 
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By D. K. STEPHENS 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 


A method of saving 
money by changing 
the valves on drips 
or take-offs on lateral 
lines by the electric 
arc method of weld- 
ing is explained here 
by D. K. Stephens, 
superintendent of 
transmission pipe 
lines, Kansas City of- 
fice. Panhandle East- 
ern Pipe Line Co. 
This paper won an 
honorable mention 
award of $100 in Oc- 
tober in the Design- 


D. K. Stephens 
for-Progress Award program sponsored by 
The James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Founda- 
tion of Cleveland. It is reprinted from “Pan- 
handle Lines,”” newsmagazine published by 
and for the employees of the Panhandle East- 
ern Pipe Line Co, 


removing it. Since the bottling is to be 
done under normal line pressure, it 
becomes unnecessary to blow down the 
line. | 

To prepare for the higher line pres- 
sure the following procedure has 
worked out very satisfactorily: 

Referring to drawing No. 1, showing 
a typical arrangement for bottling side 
tap gate valve: 

First, a valve of the proper working 
pressure and with welded ends is elec- 
trically welded into the lateral line a 
short distance downstream from the 
old side tap gate. (A short section of 
the lateral line is blown down to make 
this installation, but as it requires only 
a short shut-out, the line is packed 
beforehand and is back in service be- 
fore any curtailment is necessary. The 
gas lost is negligible. ) 

As soon as the new valve is in- 
stalled, both the old and new valves 


2 Collar 
Senituennte tte in shop 


Vent closed |b" Bar Stock 

with Hex. | Valve 

Bull plug i’x'2" Swage EX 
\S+d. M. 


| OT ‘LED Pj ; 
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| Brace TT | 
sea came . # 
| - 36 "°aa Pita e o8 Py 800* Vaive 
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Fig. 1. Typical arrangement for bottling side tap gate valve. 
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Ne nse Method of Support 
Where Use of Pipe Brace 16 


Not Practical 


Fig. 2. 


are opened and the lateral line put 
in service. 

The stuffing box on the old valve is 
then loosened sufficiently to show a 
slight leakage of gas and the valve is 
then bottled. The bottle or tank which 
encloses the old valve is partly pre- 
fabricated in the shop. It is made up 
of two welding heads and a short piece 
of pipe. The diameters vary with the 
size of the gate valve to be bottled. 
(For a 2-in. valve we use 16-in. weld- 
ing heads and pipe.) The top welding 
head has a 14-in. collar welded into it 
for a vent to take care of the gas leak- 
age while welding is in progress. When 
the welding is completed, a 14-in. bull 
plug is screwed into this collar and 
then welded. The only welding neces- 
sary on the job is the continuous weld 
between the bottom welding head and 
the upper section of the tank, welding 
lateral line to tank, and welding on the 
braces and bull plug, all of which is 
done with the electric arc and under 
normal line pressures which may be 
from 400 lb. to 600 lb. The leakage 
through the stuffing box will maintain 
equalized pressure in the “bottle” with 
the line pressure, thus protecting the 
valve from any pressure higher than 
that for which it was designed. 


Drawing No. 2 shows a typical ar- 
rangement for bottling the drip blow- 
off valve. The welding procedure is 
practically the same as for the side 
gate. 

Without the electric arc method of 
welding, welding on high pressure 
lines while they are in service is im- 
possible. There is no doubt that by its 
use hundreds of thousands of dollars 
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Typical arrangement for bottling drip blow-off valve. 


and millions of cubic feet of gas are 
saved annually in both maintenance 
and construction programs by the nat- 
ural gas pipe line companies through- 
out the land. 

The savings effected by using the 


method outlined here for preparing the 
line for higher working pressure by 
bottling valves as compared with blow- 
ing down the line to remove the valves 
can readily be seen when we use only 
one section of line, (approximately 
eight miles of 24-in.), on which one 
valve has to be changed, to compute 
the cost of the two methods: 


Cost of blowing down line and replacing gate 


Gas blown to air and lost_...........$ 950.00 
Gas curtailed (line out of service 


ee ee 500.00 
Extra expense blowing down and 
repressuring line.................0000..... 75.00 


, $1,525.00 


Cost of installing bottles over valves 


Gas blown to air and lost................ None 
Gas curtailed ee ee None 
Cost of. labor and material for : 
bottling over valve...................$ 150.00 
Total... $ 150.00 


Note: No costs for excavating bell holes 
or for new valves are included as they are 
common to both methods. 

The above figures reflect a saving 
of around $1100 for each eight-mile 
section of line on which it will be 
necessary to make a valve change. 
Since there will be approximately 70 
sections of line affected, a very sub- 
stantial saving will be made possible 
by the use of electric arc welding. 
There is also the saving in the cost of 
curtailment to our customers which 
cannot be estimated. 


PG&E Replaces Oil Gas Facilities 


New propane-air plant installed at Redding, Calif. 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Corp. 
has recently placed in service at Red- 
ding, Calif., a propane-air gas plant 
to replace the old 550-Btu oil gas facil- 
ities. The new gas has a calorific value 
of approximately 935 Btu. 

The new plant was designed and in- 
stalled by Pacific Gas Corp. and is 
equipped to receive propane delivery 
by either railroad tank car or tank 
truck. Unloading is accomplished by 
means of a vapor differential compres- 
sor located in the unloading tower 


shed. One 30,000 gross gal. propane 
storage tank is now in use, and facili- 
ties exist for another when load war- 
rants. Vaporizing and mixing is ac- 
complished by two 25,000-cfh VM-6 
Gasair machines. All pipe manifolding 
is arranged for additional Gasair 
equipment. 

Last year a similar PGC plant was 
built at the Grass Valley property of 
PG&E and another is under construc- 
tion at Red Bluff. The three plants re- 
placed the last of PG&E’s oil gas plants. 
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TEMPERATURE DISTRIBUTION 


In Furnace Walls of Varying Thermal Properties 


high grade fuels are employed, is uni- 
versally accepted; and thermal insula- 
tion of furnace walls is perhaps the 
most important factor in ensuring and 
maintaining a high standard of efh- 


HE importance of efficient utiliza- 
tion of fuel in industrial heating 
processes and, in particular, where 


By A. J. THOMPSON 


ae ee ee er ee 


ciency. 
In the case of furnaces operating 
TABLE | continuously there is, in practically all 
Time Temperature °F Heat loss from cases, overwhelming evidence for the 
elapsed furnace interior use of insulation and the method of 
hours to ti te & Btu/ft'/hr. calculating the economies attainable is 
O 65 65 65 65 0 fortunately easy to apply; but in the 
1.19 834 65 65 65 2090 case of furnaces used intermittently 
2.38 1603 450 65 65 3410 (1.e., on a daily cycle), where the effect 
3.97 2372 834 258 65 4190 of storage and transmission losses mus! 
4.76 2372 1315 450 226 2880 be considered, the use of the insulating 
5.95 2372 1411 771 360 2620 refractory brick with its lower thermal 
7.14 2372 1572 886 408 2180 capacity is frequently employed with 
8.33 2372 1629 990 451 2020 marked effect as regards fuel saving. 
9.92 2372 1681 1040 472 1880 An attempt has therefore been made 
10.71 2372 1706 1077 487 1810 to compare the temperature fluctua- 
11.90 2372 1725 1097 497 1760 tions in a 9-in. refractory wall with 
13.09 2372 1739 11 902 1735 that of a 9-in. insulating refractory 
14.28 2372 1742 1119 505 1710 wall based on a heating cycle of 10 
21.42 2372 1752 1131 510 1688 hours with cooling overnight on a 
TABLE 2 weekly basis, with the following as- 
sumption. 
Temperature °F at =". ppiees . 

; . Each furnace operates at 2372° F 
Time Day Details of Program to ti ta & (1300° C.) for 10 hours per day six days 
4am. Mon. ee 65 65 65 65 per week and the interior refractory face 
8 a.m. Mon. Commence operation................... 2372 834 258 65 is maintained at this temperature during 
6 p.m. Mon. Shut down furnace....................... 2372 1742 1119 905 "i aed i; “ol q k 
6am. Tues, Relight..00..00. ccc cece 835 755 570 295 wity-Ghe Geena aie anaeandes te tele 
8am. Tues. Commence operation.................... 2372 1065 480 238 (i.e., sealed doors and closed dampers so 
6p.m. Tues. Shut down furnace.................... 2372 1739 1116 504 that cooling is from the outer face of the 

Wed. brickwork to the surrounding air). 
s itions as S 3. The temperature of the surroundin 
— joe as for Tuesday....... ne ain is 65° F and is sll | e 
6pm. Sat. Shut down furnace.................... 2372 1739 41116 504 a a a a eee 
4a.m. Mon. Relight after 34 hours cooling.... 234 219 183 127 
8a.m. Mon. Commence operation.................... 2372 910 333. «(177 A 9-in. refractory wall was consid- 
6 p.m. Mon. Shut down furnace................... _ 2372 1742 1119 505 ered and the method adopted for tem- 
perature distribution is that described 
TABLE 3 by Stoever.! The mean temperature of 
— a the firebrick in the steady state was 
duuné Sunecutee °F omcecnreny— tr calculated at 1436°F and the tempera- 
hours . th t te t, Btu/ft.?/hr. ture at the mid plane 750°F for which 
0 65 65 65 65 65 0 — of .68 Btu/ft., 
1.1 1219 65 65 65 65 990 ‘ - . 
99 9379 649 65 6s 6s : A bulk density of 120 lb. per cu. ft. 
: 478 " . . 
39 9379 1919 35 was taken, which with a specific heat 
| — oa oe = f 216 gi diffusivity of .0262. 
4.4 2372 1363 642 210 65 860 re a ——— wen 
5.5 2372 1507 787 354 147 738 To obtain a convenient time interval 
6.6 2372 1579 931 467 178 677 the 9-in. brick was divided into three 
7.7 2372 1652 1023 555 202 615 imaginary lamine, each of width .25 ft., 
8.8 2372 1698 1104 613 219 575 and applying the equation 6 = (X)? 
99 . 2372 1738 1156 662 233 542 2D. 
11.0 2372 1764. 1200 695 241 515 , , , 
121 9379 1786 1930 79] 949 500 Where 6 = time interval in hours. 
30.8 2372 1847 1322 795 269 448 Reprinted from June and July, 1947, issues of ‘‘Indus- 
trial Gas Times,’’ and presented exclusively in this 
country through courtesy of that publication. 
1**Applied Heat Transmission’’— Stoever. 
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SS =e SF 25 45 fk OF hu UO CO 
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X = thickness of the lamine in 
feet. : 
D = diffusivity of the brick. 


A time interval of 1.19 hours resulted. 

It was assumed that approximately 
four hours would be required for the 
furnace lining to reach operating tem- 
perature, and Table 1 shows the tem- 
perature distribution in the wall start- 
ing from 65°F. 

In Table 2 the last line (i.e., after 
21.42 hours operation) represents the 
temperature conditions in the wall in 
the steady state, to being the tempera- 
ture of the inner face of the brick, t;, 
being the tempevature at a distance of 
3 in. from the inner face, to the tem- 
perature at 6 in., and tz the temperature 
of the outer surface of the brick ex- 
posed to still air at 65°F. In the last 
column is shown the rate of heat loss 
from the furnace interior, and it is of 
interest to note that at all times the 
rate of heat loss is always greater than 
that obtaining when the brick is in the 
steady state condition. 

In the method outlined by Stoever. 
it is necessary to estimate the average 
heat transfer coefficient and apply this 
to the formula: . 


ts = h;xt, + Ktp 
K =r hyx 


ts = cold face temperature. 
h; — heat transfer coefficient (for 
convection and radiation). 
x = thickness of the lamine in 
feet. 
t, == temperature of ambient air. 
K = thermal conductivity of the 
brick. . 
to == temperature within the brick 
at distance x from the surface. 
A. value of 3.8 Btu/ft?/hr. /°/F. for the 
heat transfer coefficient was used in de- 
termining the results for ts in Table 1]. 
From 14.28 hours, which was taken 
as representative of four hours heating 
and 10 hours operating, similar tables 
were developed using appropriate heat 
transfer coefficients to determine con- 
ditions at the end of 12 hours cooling 
and for further heating up and oper- 
ating for 10 hours and eventually for 
cooling at the week-end. Table 2 shows 
the temperature distribution in the 
brick at various times in the week. 
From Table 2 it will be seen how the 
temperature gradients through the 
brick repeat within close limits when 
heating from cold or after various pe- 
riods of cooling. In Table 1 the heating- 
up rate over four hours was assumed 
to be uniform, and similar assumptions 
were made in heating up after cooling 
periods as shown in the time intervals 
for relighting. 
In determining the heat losses 
throughout a weekly cycle due to trans- 
mission and storage, results have been 
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calculated as commencing at 4 a.m. 
Monday, after the week-end shut down 
and when the exterior face of the brick 
is at a temperature of 127°F. 

The method adopted to determine 
transmission losses to ambient air at 
65°F was to average the temperature 
of the external brick face over each 
interval of time during heating up and 
operation and read off the heat loss 
from data by Fishenden and Saunders”. 
and in an identical manner determine 
the losses from the external brick face 
during cooling, which has been regard- 
ed as storage. 

For the weekly period commencing 
4 a.m. Monday, losses amount to 89,000 
Btu/ft.2 by transmission and 109,000 
Btu/ft.* through storage. 

A wall of 9-in. insulating refractory 
was next examined, a method for de- 
termining temperature distribution sim- 
ilar to that for the 9-in. refractory 


After 30.8 hours operation the wall 
reaches steady state conditions, the 
temperature distribution being shown 
on the last line of Table 3. It will be 
noted that the rate of heat loss from 
the interior of the furnace is again 
always greater than that obtaining 
when the brick is in steady state. 

In evaluating ty, in Table 3 a heat 
transfer coefficient of 2.2 Btu/ft.*/hr. / 
°F was assumed. 

From 12.1 hours after heating, rep- 
resenting approximately 10 hours op- 
eration at 2372° F, similar tables were 
drawn up as for the refractory wall. 
and Table 4 shows temperature dis- 
tribution throughout a weekly cycle. 

It will again be noted that the tem- 
perature gradients through the brick 
repeat within reasonably close limits. 
As in the case of the refractory brick, 
uniform heating up rates have been as- 
sumed from cold. or after cooling. 


wall being used. The determination of heat losses 
TABLE 4 
Temperature in ‘F at 
Time Day Details of Program to t te ts tk 

6 a.m. Mon. Light up ................ Srceewiauiniena 65 65 65 65 65 
8 a.m. > Commence operation ................ 2372 642 65 65 65 
6 p.m. ” Shut down .......... eassenaaeareunenanael 2372 1786 1230 721 249 
6.30 a.m. Tues. Light up ..... teraaaaiaaaieaiaen 905 835 693 455 169 
8 a.m. Ms Commence operation — _.......... 2372 1033 615 403 164 
6 pm. " Shut down .........-.0-.-eee---... 2372 1810 1261 742 243 
6.30a.m. Wed. Light up .. 930 875 720 474 173 
8 a.m. as Commence operation ....................2372 1065 636 420 158 
Shut down _.............................. 2372 1826 1263 745 243 

Thurs. | - 

Fri. As for Wednesday conditions 

6 p.m. Sat. Shut down ..........00..00.0000 2372 1826 1263 745 243 
6 a.m. Mon. Relight after 36 hours cooling 316 272 250 173 99 
8 a.m. ” Commence operation .................. 2372 784 229 160 92 
6 p.m. " BN -csercesonsseinitnenicnnnincunemieaia 2372 1796 1242 732 252 


9-in. Refractory Wall 
Transmission Storage 


89.000 Btu./ft.?/hr. 


TABLE 5 


109.000 Btu./ft.?/hr. 22,000 Btu./ft.?/hr. 33,000 Btu./ft.?/hr. 


9-in. Insulating Refractory Wall 
Transmission Storage 


The mean temperature of the insu- 

lating refractory brick in the steady 
state was calculated at 1301°F and the 
temperature at the mid plane 683° F, 
for which a thermal conductivity of 
16 Btu/ft.2/hr./°F/ft. was assumed. 
A bulk density of 40 lb. per cu. ft. was 
taken, which with a specific heat of .25 
sives a diffusivity of .016. 
In this case the brick was divided 
into four imaginary lamine, each of 
width 1.875 ft., which resulted in a time 
interval of 1.1 hours. 

It was assumed that the furnace 
lining would reach the operating tem- 
perature of 2372° F from 65°F in ap- 
proximately two hours, and Table 3 
shows the temperature distribution. 


2‘The Calculation of Heat Transmission’’—Fishenden & 
Saunders. 


throughout a weekly cycle by trans- 
mission and storage has been carried 
out in a similar manner to that of the 
refractory wall (i.e., the results have 
been calculated as commencing at 6 
a.m. on Monday. after the week-end 
shut down, and when the exterior face 
of the brickwork is at 99°F). 


For the weekly period commencing 
6 a.m. Monday, the losses amount to 
22,000 Btu/ft.2/hr. for transmission 
and 33.000 Btu/ft.*/hr. for storage. 

Table 5 shows the comparison be- 
tween the refractory wall and the in- 
sulating refractory wall for the time 
cycle examined, and shows clearly the 
substantial savings to be effected bv 
the substitution of insulating refrac- 
tory bricks for the denser type. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Southern Show 


Program broken down into 
seven parts for convention 


Plans and program have been completed 
for the 37th annual Southern Gas Associa- 
tion convention. Included among speakers 


are some of the outstanding 
SCA figures in the natural gas 
industry. 

The meeting will take place March 24-26 
in Galveston, early rendezvous of Texas ex- 
plorers and freebooters, transformed into a 
southwestern playground by the march of 
time. 

Some of the speakers at the general ses- 
sions of the meeting in Galveston this month 
are Dr. Alfred P. Haake, economic con- 
sultant to the General Motors Corp.; Chester 
L. May. vice president of the Lone Star Gas 
Co., Dallas; Hudson W. Reed, president of 
the AGA; Frank J. Nugent, vice president 
of GAMA; W. Lee Woodward, Zenith Gas 
System Inc. and president of the SGA, and 
R. R. Suttle, managing director of the SGA. 

The Galvez and Buccaneer hotels, head- 
quarters for the convention, are located on 
the Galveston beach front. Texas Public 
Service Co., convention host company, has 
the latchstring out for all delegates and real 
Texas hospitality is promised for after- 
meeting hours. 

The SGA convention will officially open 
with sectional meetings at 2 p.m., March 24. 
To encourage prompt attendance at meet- 
ings, tickets for a drawing on door prizes 
will be given out to early arrivals. A number 
of prizes, including a Servel S-800 refrig- 
erator, will be awarded at the drawing for 
attendance prizes. It is scheduled for the 
general session luncheon March 26. 

An added attraction of the SGA meeting 
is the Friendship room, sponsored by the 
manufacturers and distributors. This year it 
is under the direction of L. L. Peters of the 
American Stove Co. 

As well as providing for general sessions, 
the program is broken down into accident 
prevention, accounting, home service, in- 
dustrial and commercial sales, operating, 
sales and transmission sections. 

Subjects to be covered under accident 
prevention are executive relations with the 
safety department, supervisory safety train- 
ing, merits awards in automotive accident 
control and personal injury control, as well 
as safety films and slides. Speakers are Ray- 
mond H. Ulrich, Southern Natural Gas Co.; 
A. W. Breeland, Lone Star Gas Co.; R. M. 
Hutchison, Houston Natural Gas Corp.; R. 
S. Huffman, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co.. and 
C. P. Shirey, Gulf States Utilities Co. 

The accounting committee report, customer 
reports, organization charts, and the account- 
ant in management are accounting section 
topics. E. T. Anderson, Atlanta Gas Co.: 
John A. Kolstad, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co.; L. F. Potter, Lone Star Gas Co., and 
Fred W. Peters, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co.. 
will speak. 

Miss Elizabeth Lynahan, chairman of the 
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AGA Home Service committee, heads up the 
SGA home service program. Mrs. Winnell 
Simmons, chairman of the association Home 
Service committee, will report on 1947-48 
activities; Miss Clara Ridder, Servel, Ine.., 
will discuss refrigeration, and Miss Ester 
Latzke, Armour and Co., will talk on home 
economists in business. 

The industrial sales round table program 


presents a variety of subjects from dealer 
cooperation to submerged burners, while the 
commercial sales round table will be led by 
R. L. MeCuen. Duke Power Co., Don Wil- 
liams, A. O. Smith Corp.; L. L. Ladewig, 
Houston Natural Gas Corp.; J. M. Lynn Jr. 
and Harry Jordan, Lone Star Gas Co., and 
D. M. Baker, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 


Industrial and commercial sales delegates 


March 


American Gas Association East- 
ern Natural Gas Regional Sales 
Conference—Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 10-11. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 
Annual Convention—Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Oklahoma City, March 11-12. 


New England Gas Association 
Annual Business Conferece—Hotel 
Statler, Boston, March 18-19. 


American Petroleum Institute 
Mid-Continent District Spring 
Meeting—Broadview Hotel, Wich- 
ita, Kan., March 24-26. 


Natural Gasoline Association of 
America Annual Convention—Texas 
Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas, March 
24-26. 

Southern Gas Association Annual 
Meeting—Galveston, March 24-26. 


Mid-West Regional Gas Sales 
Conference—Fdgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, March 30-April 1. 


April 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas Associ- 
ation North Central District Meet- 
ing and Exhibit—Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, April 1-2. 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers As- 
sociation Annual Meeting — Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, April 5-7. 


National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers Annual Conference and 
Exhibition — Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo., April 5-8. 


American Gas Association Sales 
Conference, Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Section—W indsor, Can- 
ada, April 7-9. 


Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia Annual Meeting — Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., 
April 8-10. 


Mid-West Gas Association An- 
nual Meeting—Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., April 8-10. 


Joint AGA-EEI National Con- 
ference of Electric and Gas Utility 
Accountants—Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo., April 12-14. 


Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course—College of Engineer- 
ing, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla., April 13-15. 


National Restaurant Association 
a, Ohio, April 14- 
17. 


CALENDAR 


AGA Distribution- Motor Vehicle 
Conference—Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 19-21. 


Indiana Gas Association Conven- 
tion—French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.. April 22-23. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities Annual Convention—Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., April 28- 
30. 


May 


AGA Natural Gas Department 
Spring Meeting—Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas, May 4-5. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association An- 
nual Meeting—Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, Pa., May 18-20. 


New York-New Jersey Regional 
Gas Sales Conference—Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y., May 24- 
25. 


AGA Production and Chemical 
Conference — Berkeley-Carteret Ho- 
tel, Asbury Park, N. J., May 24-26. 


Natural Gas and Petroleum As- 
sociation of Canada—General Brock 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont., May 
27-28. 

June 


Third Annual Short Course in Gas 
Technology—Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsville, Texas, 


June 2-4. 
July 


Canadian Gas Association Annual 
Convention — Jasper Park Lodge, 
Alberta, July 1-3. 


Michigan Gas Association Annual 
Convention — (To be held jointly 
with the Michigan Electric Light 
Association.) Grand Hotel, Mack- 
inac Island, Mich., July 12-13. 


September 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 55th 
Annual Convention—Hotel Casa del 
Rey, Santa Cruz, Calif., Sept. 14-16. 


October 


American Gas Association Annual 
Convention and GAMA Exhibit— 
Atlantic City, N. J., week of Oct. 4. 

Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association Annual Meeting—Fort 
Worth, Oct. 14-15. 

National Safety Congress — Chi- 
cago, Ill., Oct. 18-22. 


November 


National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners — Sa- 
vannah, Ga., Nov. 15-18. 
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will also get together for a joint meeting. 
Allan F. Burns, chairman of the committee, 
will give the 1947-48 report. Other speakers 
are W. N. Blinks, General Gas Light Co.; 
Harry A. Atwater, Combustion Equipment 


Co., and M. F. Whitney, The Ready Power 


Co. 


Operating problems which will be dis- 
‘cussed include selection and training of 


servicemen, the committee report by chair- 
man H. K. Griffin, restoring service after an 
outage, atomic energy as a future source 
of power, cathodic protection, use of Bell 
telephone service, and safety. A panel dis- 
cussion on safety will be organized by Wil- 
lard O. Lape, Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co.; 
Cc. R. Rippy, Lone Star Gas Co.; Dr. Robert 
C. Miller, Dow hospital, Dow Chemical Co.; 
V. H. Luneborg, Arkansas Natural Gas Corp.. 
and W. A. Allred, Lone Star Gas Co. 

Speakers and subjects for the sales section: 

Gussie Lee McCrary. Lone Star Gas Co., 
“Hotaplenty.” 

Harry Swenson, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., Chicago, “Kitchen Planning 
is Sound Planning.” 

J. W. Lea, Atlanta Gas Co.. “The New 
Look.” 

R. W. Carney, The Coleman Co. Inc., “The 


Man Who Sells.” 

Clifford E. Hall, AGA, “Promotion Plans 
of the AGA.” 

Frank C. Smith, Houston Natural Gas 


Corp., “All-Year Gas Air Conditioning.” 

A. F. Banowsky, Payne Furnace Co., “The 
Trend in Gas House Heating.” 

D. W. Reeves, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., 
committee chairman, 1947-48 report. 

On transmission, J. P. Meill’s sound and 
color filra-illustrated talk on the construction 
of the Biggest Inch pipe line is a highlight. 
A panel on pipe line problems and practical 


solutions includes Landon Yauger, United 
Gas Pipe Line Co.; O. H. Moore, Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co.: Baxter Goodrich. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., and H. 
L. Stowers, Memphis Natural Gas Co. Car] 
K. Cloud, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co... will 


give the committee report. 


Advance preparations were made for the Southwestern Gas 
Measurement Short course, April 13-15, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, by the general committee, pictured here. They are, from 
left to right, George E. Greiner, Cade C. Clover, W. H. Woods, 
K. R. Tibbets, Roland O. Cox. R. M. Scofield, Gilbert Estill, Dean 
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New Englanders 


More than 650 delegates 
expected at Boston meeting 


A registration of more than 650 utility 
representatives is anticipated at the 2lIst 
annual business conference of the New Eng- 

land Gas Association this 
RECA month. The meeting is sched- 

uled March 18-19 at the 
Statler hotel, Boston. 

Sixteen presentations by speakers covering 
a wide variety of subjects have been selected 
by the program committee. They are: 

High Btu gas, mixed and straight natural 
gas, industry research, accounting, sales, in- 
dustry promotion, the economic outlook. 
management and labor relations, fuels of 
the future, state commission regulations, and 
industry developments. 

Talks by the presidents of the AGA, 
GAMA, NEGA, and the executive secretary 
of NEGA will complete the program. Special 
attention will be given natural gas as there 
will be three speakers talking on different 
aspects of this subject. 

Following established policy, the program 
committee has secured four speakers repre- 
senting institutions of higher education in 
the Boston area. They will cover topics 
which the committee feels are especially 
timely and for which they are particularly 
qualified. 

Election of 
on the agenda. 

Speakers and subjects: 

Hugh H. Cuthrell, chairman, General Pro- 
motional Planning committee, AGA, and vice 
president, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
“Tomorrow's Sales Opportunities.” 

James A. Cook, president of NEGA, and 
vice president and general manager of Lynn 
Gas & Electric Co., annual address. 

Hudson W. Reed, president of the AGA, 
and president of The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., general address. 


officers and directors is also 


Hall M. Henry, director of gas operations, 
NEGEA Service Corp., and past president 
of the NEGA, “High Btu Gas at Cambridge.” 

Charles G. Young, vice president and gen- 
éral manager, Springfield Gas Light Co., and 
past president of the NEGA, “Natural Gas 
and New England.” 

E. D. Anderson, vice president of the 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co., “Con- 
version to Straight Natural Gas.” 

R. E. Kruger, general superintendent of 
gas operations, Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corp., “Using Natural Gas to Increase Plant 
Capacity.” 

Dr. N. K. Chaney, consultant, gas produc- 
tion research, AGA, “Industrial Research.” 

John A. Robertshaw, president of GAMA, 
and president of Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Co., general address. 

William J. Foster, vice president of George 
D. Roper Corp.. “Gas Industry Sales Funda- 
mentals.” 

W. Arnold Hosmer, professor of account. 
ing, Harvard Business School, “Accounting 
and Management.” 

Joseph L. Snider, professor, business eco- 
nomics, Harvard Business School, “Economic 
Outlook.” 


Douglass V. Brown, arbitrator in many 
New England cotton mill contracts, and 
Sloan professor of industrial management, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, “La- 
bor and Management.” 

Lyon F. Terry, second vice president, The 
Chase National Bank, New York, “Fuels of 
the Future.” 

Clyde O. Ruggles, professor of public 
utility management and regulation, Harvard 
Business School. 


Coal, Steel Situation 


The Operating Division meeting of the 
New England Gas Association at the Copley 
Plaza hotel, Boston, Jan. 28 brought to- 
gether a sizable group from the New Eng- 
land states, New York and elsewhere to 


W. H. Carson, E. C. McAninch, Miss Kate A. Niblack, C. A. 
Gibson, T. S. Whitis, W. A. Brewster, J. L. Griffin, Lloyd L. 
Jordan, B. F. Worley, and E, L. Stark. Left corner: C. E. Terrell. 
Right corner: M. D. Gilbert and Earl Kightlinger. Students are 
expected from 25 states 


to hear 60 qualified instructors. 
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Approved by Underwriter’s Laboratories 


... inside and out! 


Walworth’s No. 91 Bronze Globe and No. 92 Bronze Angle Valves are 
designed especially for liquefied petroleum gas service. 

These valves have rising stems and union bonnets. The stuffing box has 
a gland and is packed with a special material suitable for LP-Gas service, 
which gives a free-turning valve stem without leakage. The valve can be 
repacked under pressure when fully opened. 

The discs are made of a synthetic rubber-like material unaffected by 
liquefied petroleum. These dises are cemented to the holders and further 
secured by the usual dise nut. Disc holders can be removed and new ones 
inserted easily and quickly. If the valve is fully opened before the bonnet 
is removed, the disc holder cannot fall from the stem. The disc holder’s 
special construction keeps the dise accurately guided under all installa- 
tion positions. | 

These quality valves are rated and marked 400 pounds WOG. They are 
approved by the Underwriter’s Laboratories for Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Systems, and meet all safety regulations now prevailing in the industry, 
such as those published in pamphlet No. 58 of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


For further information on these 
long-life, economical Walworth Bronze 


Valves see your nearby Walworth 


distributor, or write for Circular No. 100. WA LWORTH 


valves and fittings 


60 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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hear papers on load forecasting, material 
trends, utilization conversion problems, meth- 
ods in distribution work, and repairs to a 
L MMcf_ holder. 

James A. Cook, president of NEGA and 
vice president and general manager of Lynn 
(Mass.) Gas and Electric Co., delivered an 
address on “The Company as a Whole.” 

The following were elected officers of the 
division for the coming year: 

E. R. Clark, Lynn Gas and Electric Co., 
chairman; G. C. Pearl, Connecticut Light 
and Power Co., vice chairman; Ed Kennedy, 
Malden and Melrose Gas Light Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer; and the following directors: 
C. W. Rainville, Jr., Salem Gas Light Co.; 
R. B. Barger, Hartford Gas Co.; H. C. Jones, 
New England Electric System; Donald 
Whitcomb, Providence Gas Co.; P. C. Dirk- 
sen, New Bedford Gas and Electric Co., and 
E. G. Rhodes, New Britain Gas Light Co. 

Discussing “Material Trends,’ Robert E. 
Shillady, vice president and general pur- 
chasing agent, New England Power Service 
Co. said: 

“The new facilities in the iron and steel 
industry weve been hearing about are more 
along the line of greater efficiency than 
greater capacity. 

“Il’m afraid we won't get improvement in 
cast iron pipe,” he said, “and it may get a 
little worse. Meanwhile, on steel pipe, people 
get only their allocation, and allocation is 
based on 1937-40, which means that in our 
industry we start with rather a low base.” 


STRIP COAL UNSUITABLE 


He suggested that his hearers check with 
their suppliers of fabricated steel and ask 
some pertinent questions on where they 
stand on their own allocations. 

On the matter of coal, Mr. Shillady pointed 
out that while production was high the fig- 
ures included strip coal, which is suitable 
for some purposes, but hardly suitable for 
New England. 

He said that many people were dissatisfied 
with the situation under which New Eng- 
land had to take a back seat on coal de- 
liveries because coal had to go to the Great 
Lakes. 

“T maintain,” he said, “that our winter 
dificulties are no less than what they have 
on the Lakes, and can’t see why it should be 
sent to the Lakes in the summer while we 
get it in the winter when it’s harder to 
unload.” 

Edmond L. Sweeney, superintendent of 
manufacture, Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 
delivered a paper on load forecasting, with 
charts, in which the experience of the com- 
pany had been thoroughly analyzed and 
interpreted. 

G. H. McKenzie, engineering assistant, 
Providence Gas Co., delivered a paper on 
repairs to the 4 MMcf holder at Providence. 

H. W. Nicolson, general distribution su- 
perintendent, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Newark, N. J., and chairman of the 
AGA Distribution Committee, exhibited a 
series of slides showing many of the methods 


, 
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Among luncheon groups attending a meeting of the Midwest Industrial Gas Council held 

in Chicago were, from left to right, H. F. Rehfeldt, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 

Chicago; W. Pellaur and E. L. MacLennan, Sellers Engineering Co., Chicago; P. W. Hay. 

Public Service Co., Blue Island, Ill.; N. R. Gorsuch, Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, Indian- 

apolis; Vance Uhlmeyer, Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Co., Moline, Ill; Don R. Groff, new 

chairman, Northern Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond, and Paul F. Gibson. secretary- 
treasurer, Western Gas & Electric Co., Aurora, III. 


and equipment for accomplishing distribu- 
tion work, as used by Public Service. 

Roy E. Wright, director of gas _ sales, 
NEGEA Service Corp., Cambridge, Mass., 
talked off the record on utilization conver- 
sion problems at Cambridge. 


Service Workshop 


More than 250 home service directors and 
sales promotion personnel who visited the 
AGA Home Service Workshop from 32 states 


in January came away from 
AGA Chicago with information on 

subjects ranging from frozen 
food cookery to motion picture theater pro- 
motion of gas appliances. 

Miss Elizabeth Lynahan, chairman of the 
workshop, made certain that more than 200 
delegates who registered for the three-day 
session would have plenty of activity. They 
tested menus, heard how to add glamour and 
drama to cooking demonstrations, and learned 
how to prepare food displays. 

They also heard C. A. Thorp, chief research 
engineer of the AGA Testing Laboratories, 
deliver Director Edwin L. Hall’s paper, “Gas 
Fuel and Its Utilization,” and others explain 
the functions of gas fuel and appliances. 

Perhaps the most thorough discussion was 
Helen L. Kirtland’s address on the techniques 
of the home call. One of the most important 
things the director of home service for the 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co. thought women making 
home calls ought to know is how to correct 
impressions created about gas appliances by 
the male servicemen who install them. 

“If necessary, Director Kirtland said, 
“you may have to appeal to the age-old 
feeling that women have—that men don’t 
know much about using household appliances 
(although they may be experts at repairing 
them).” 

All in all, it was a successful instruction 
period for both men and women who 
attended. 


Engineers Day 


A huge attendance of industrial gas en- 
gineers ignored a heavy snowstorm to gather 
for the Jan. 23 meeting of the Midwest 


Industrial Gas Council. Members jammed 
the West Ballroom of the Stevens hotel in 
Chicago for the session. 

As well as listening to a number of tech- 
nical papers, the engineers elected officers 
for 1948. They were: 

Donald R. Groff, Northern Indiana Public 
Service Co., Hammond, Ind., chairman; Bert 
H. Roberts, Minneapolis Gas Light Co., vice 
chairman; and Paul F. Gibson, Western 
United Gas & Electric Co., Aurora, IIl.. 
secretary-treasurer. 

Speakers and subjects: 

Norbert Koebel, director of research, Lind- 
berg Engineering Co., Chicago, “Furnace At- 
mospheres from Endothermic Cracking of 
yas. 

D. H. Stiles, The Factory Mutuals, Chicago, 
“How an Insurance Company Regards Gas- 
Fired Equipment.” 

R. A. Hastings, vice president, Continental 
Industrial Engineers, Inc., and Carl F. Peter- 
son, Mid-Continent Metal Products Co.. both 
of Chicago, “Obnoxious Odors.” 

H. H. Feirabend, Northern Indiana Public 
Service Co., Gary, Ind., “The Application of 
Gas in Connection with Steel Mill Opera- 
tions.” 


Beck New Rate Head 
Frederick C. Beck, 


head of the rate de- 
partment of the 
United Gas Pipe Line 
Co., has been = ap- 
pointed chairman of 
the AGA Rate com- 
mittee. 

Active in rate work 
for nearly 20 years, 
Beck has been with 
United Gas since No- 
vember, 1930, and has 
been engaged in AGA 
Rate committee ac- 
tivity since 1938. He 
was employed as an engineer and rate de- 
partment worker by a number of electric 
and power companies before switching to 


Fred C. Beck 


the gas industry. 

He has been head of United’s rate depart- 
ment, headquartered in Shreveport, La., since 
mid-1947. The company serves more than 
300 cities and towns in five southern states. 
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New Freedom Kitchen Promoter 


The new secretary 
of the New Freedom 
Gas Kitchen program 
of the AGA is Norval 
D. Jennings, who suc- 
ceeds H. Vinton Pot- 
ter, recently named 
Coordinator of Promo- 
tion. Jennings will be 
in direct charge of the 
New Freedom __pro- 
gram while Potter is 
responsible for inte- 
crating the program 
with other national 
promotional activities 
of the American Gas Association. 

Now in an advanced merchandising phase, 
the New Freedom Gas Kitchen program is 
supported by the AGA Promotion, Adver- 
tising and Research fund with the participa- 
tion of CP gas range manufacturers and 


N. D. Jennings 


Servel, Inc. 

jeunings has had extensive experience in 
domestic sales and promotion with Gulf Oil 
Corp., Socony-Vacuum, Inc., and Talon, Inc. 
From December, 1940, to December, 1946, he 


served in the Army Air Corps. 


AGA Notes 


Tribute to Young. A_ resolution paying 
tribute to the place of leadership and dis- 
tinction occupied by Percy S. Young during 
57 years of active service in the public 
utility industry has been unanimously passed 
by the executive board of the AGA. 

Mr. Young retired Dec. 19, 1947, as chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Pub- 
lic Service Corp. of New Jersey and sub- 
sidiary companies. 

As well as citing Mr. Young’s business 
career, which started in 1890 with the Omaha 
Gas Co., the resolution records his contribu- 
tion to the gas industry through national 
association work. He served as president of 
the National Commercial Gas Association in 
1914 and represented that association on the 
committee which organized the AGA in 1918. 

Mr. Young was president of the AGA in 
1934, served on the executive board for 15 
vears, and for the past two years on the 
advisory council. He has served on approxi- 
mately 30 committees covering a wide field 
of activity and as chairman of many of 
those committees. 


Vidwest Regional Sales. In 
acute interest in sales problems and oppor- 
tunities, the Midwest Regional sales con- 
ference program has been extended from 
two to three days. The conference will be 
held March 30-31 and April 1 at the Edge- 
water Beach hotel in Chicago. 

Chairman B. H. Wittmann, The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, announces 
that room reservation cards may be obtained 
from H. D. Valentine, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 3. 


response to 
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Building Meet 


PCGA men hear experts 
discuss construction design 


Down-to-earth considerations in building 
design and maintenance occupied the atten- 
tion of some 20 members of the Pacific Coast 
Gas Association, meeting in Bakersfield, 
Calif., Feb. 11 and 12. Painting, lighting, 
show window design, elevator dispatching and 
control, and cost factors were discussed in 
the two-day meeting. 

Slides, motion pictures and field trips were 
highlights of the meeting. W. G. Barks, 
Southern Counties Gas Co., projected color 
photographs showing the effect of various 
colors used in decorating several offices in 
his company. Individual vs. standard colors, 
for best light reflection were 


and colors 
discussed. 

How installation of modern dispatching 
controls can solve problems of fast transit 
during peak hours in tall buildings was 
fascinatingly portrayed in a film presented 
by F. K. Carey, elevator division, Westing- 
house Electric Corp. The film showed how 
adequate control might, in effect, add an 
additional elevator. 

G. C. Thompson, Southern California Gas 
Co., presented a detailed study of construc- 
tion costs utilizing various building materials 
and methods. | 

Other topics treated were “Show Win- 
dows,’ presented by J. G. McKinley, Coast 
Counties Gas and Electric Co., who led a 
discussion on the use of space to achieve 
the ultimate in display value, as well as con- 
siderations of glare-preventing materials and 
methods: “Lighting,” by E. E. Ellis, SoCal: 
“Maintenance Costs,” by F. W. Nash, SoCal, 
presented with the aim of finding a base for 
determining proper costs; and “Janitorial 
Standards,” by L. R. Duncan, Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. As a result of the latter 
discussion, a resolution was adopted recom- 
mending that machinery be set in motion 
to set up standards for member companies. 

Field trips topped off the program, with 
visits to Richfield Oil Co.’s new operating 
base; the PG&E’s local office, and the latter 
companys new $13.5 million steam _ plant, 
now under construction. 


Quaker Elections 


Elections were held at the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the Pennsylvania Natural 
Gas Association held Jan. 21 in Pittsburgh. 
The newly elected board of directors: 

From Pittsburgh—C. E. Bennett and I. 
K. Peck, Manufacturers Light & Heat Co.; 
KE. M. Borger and J. J. Jacob Jr., The Peoples 
Natural Gas Co.; D. P. Hartson and H. H. 
Pigott. Equitable Gas Co.: and D. S. 
Keenan, Carnegie Natural Gas Co. 

Others—H. D. Freeland, Waynesburg, ‘Pa.: 
J. H. Isherwood, Allegheny Gas Co., Port 
Allegheny, Pa., and B. D. Phillips, T. W. 
Phillips Gas & Oil Co., Butler, Pa. 

The board then selected the following 


officers for. 1948: 


SPORT TN Oe eee A 


D. P. Hartson, president; J. H. Isherwood. 
vice president; P. L. Kesel, secretary. 
treasurer; Mark Shields, executive secretary. 
and B. H. Smyers Jr.. counsel. 

Committee chairmen appointed for th 
following year: 

C. T. Harmon, audit committee; I. K. 
Peck, membership committee: C. C. Grow 
Jr., program committee, and Dr. R. W 
Miller, technical committee. 

Representatives to the AGA Managin: 
Committees are H. D. Borger, Accountin: 
Section; P. W. Craig, Equitable Gas Co. 
Industrial Section; Christy Payne Jr., The 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., Residential Sec 
tion, and A. B. Lauderbaugh, Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co.. Technical Section. 


What's Ahead for Buyers 


“What's Ahead” has been set as_ the 
theme for the first meeting inthe South of 
the Public Utility Buyers’ group, National 
Association of Purchasing Agents. The con 
ference will take place under the chairman 
ship of Charles F. Wilson, Lone Star Gas Co.. 
Dallas, from March 8-9 in New Orleans. 

D. A. Hulcy, president, Lone Star Gas Co.. 
and president of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, is one of the program speakers. 
He will speak on “Purchasing and Manage 
nent.” 

Among gas equipment manufacturers tak 
ing part in the conference will be Col. W. F. 


Rockwell, Rockwell Manufacturing Co.. 
Pittsburgh, discussing “‘What’s Ahead _ in 


Meters and Valves,” and F. A. Marsh. Na- 
tional Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 

Prominent speakers from all branches of 
the utility industry will also deliver addresses 
pertinent to their various fields of activity. 


Conversion of Inches 


A description of the conversion of the Big 
Inch and the Little Big Inch from oil service 
to gas transmission will be among topics of 
discussion at the spring meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
being held March 1-4 in New Orleans. 

B. D. Goodrich, chief engineer, Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp., Shreveport, La., 
will deliver the talk as part of discussions 
of fuels and process industries on the last 
day of the meeting. 

Accurate wide range metering of natural 
gas with the differential type meter is an- 
other subject on the fuels and process in- 
dustries program. L. R. Spink, engineer in 
charge of flow measurement, Foxboro Co., 
Neponset, Mass., is the speaker. 


Instrument Handbook 


The Southern California Meter Association 
is soliciting contributions for a_ pocket-size 
handbook covering the checking and servic- 
ing of instruments. 

The information will be presented in e@ 
practical form rather than as an engineering 


-text. For that reason the association is espe- 


cially interested in illustrated, step-by-step 
procedures for checking and aligning certain 
makes of instruments. 

As sheets are developed they will be 
printed and distributed to all SCMA menm- 
bers for insertion into pocket-size binders. 
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. EXPANSION 


Plan Official 


Program for moving Alberta 
gas submitted to FPC 


Natural gas for the Great Northwest 
moved a little nearer to reality last month 
when Northwest Natural Gas Co., a new 
sroup formed a year ago for the express 
purpose of operating such a line, applied to 
the FPC for authorization to construct and 
operate a transmission line from the Can- 
adian border, near Kingsgate, B. C., through 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, back to the 
Canadian border near Vancouver, B. C. 
Cost was set at $41,931,000. 

The gas would come from Aiberta fields, 
and the company told the FPC it planned to 
construct either directly or indirectly through 
a subsidiary or afhliate, gathering and trans- 
porting facilities in Canada at a cost of 
$36,568,000. The following cities would be 
served: Vancouver and Trail, B. C.; Seattle, 
Spokane, Walla Walla, Tacoma, Wash.; and 
Portland, Ore. 

Construction would start in early 1950 on 
the following facilities: 606 miles of 24-in. 
pipe from Kingsgate to Seattle; 150 miles 
of 18-in. line from Seattle back to the 
border; lateral lines, and four compressor 
stations aggregating 28,650 hp. Daily capacity 
would run 209 MMcf. 

Ample supplies are assured, the company 
said, revealing that it is negotiating with 
producers for contracts under which the 
latter would maintain gas reserves at 150% 
of the company’s requirements for a period 
of 25 years. 

Despite this crystallization of action on 
the much-talked-of line, there appeared to be 
numerous hurdles to cross before the FPC 
would or could clear the way. Other com- 
panies reportedly planned to put in their 
bids also, auguring for possible intervention 
at future hearings on the case. And, at 
least as late as the middle of February, the 
Canadian government seemed reticent about 
making any commitments until it was certain 
its own would be taken care of first. Future 
industrial needs were being studied with a 
view to determining how much, if any, of 
the gas could be spared for export. The 
reserves picture was being brought up to 
date. And new impetus was given to re- 
quests from other sections of Canada— 
notably Ontario—for a share of the Alberta 
vas. 

A liberal M.P. from Ontario named David 
A. Kroll was particularly articulate on. the 
question, suggesting both that the Canadian 
vovernment use the Alberta gas as a lever 
to bargain with the U. S. for greater im- 
ports from this country, in view of the 
industrial shortage in Ontario, and_ that 
Ontario get in first with a pipe line of its 
own to bring Alberta gas there. 


Pipe Transfer Planned 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. has re- 
cuested FPC permission to remove certain 
pipe line not presently in use for installa- 
(ion in areas in Louisiana and Pennsylvania 
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where short lines have been authorized (in 
docket No. G-880) but for which pipe is not 
available. Cost of the project has been 
estimated at $275,721. 

The company has asked to substitute 3.73 
miles of 14-in. lateral line extending from 
the Hico-Knowles field in Louisiana to a 
connection with the Little Big Inch line for 
the four miles of. 12%4-in. line previously 
authorized and to remove the 14-in. pipe 
from the Enfield, Ill, area. 

Lines proposed to be installed in the 
Philadelphia area include 42,900 ft. of 12%- 
in. pipe and 5650 ft. of 6%-in. pipe to be re- 
moved from the Linden, N. J. area and 7100 
ft. of 12°4-in. pipe to be removed from else- 
where in the Philadelphia area. Completion 
of this construction is expected within six 
months, the company stated. 

By its order of Oct. 10, 1947, the com- 
mission authorized delivery of gas to The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co. beginning July 
1. The company stated that it would not 
need gas until after the 1947-48 heating 
season. Philadelphia now has filed a new 
application for emergency deliveries begin- 
ning Feb. 9 in such amounts as may be 
available up to 10 MMcf per day. 

Texas Eastern stated, prior to the FPC 
order of Oct. 10, that about 340 MMcf a 
day would be available from its line by 
Feb. 1. The commission says, however, that 
the greatest deliveries by Texas Eastern to 
Jan. 26 were 253 MMcf, or about 75% of 
the amount estimated. Since deliveries to 
Texas Eastern’s customers in the Appalachian 
area are based upon a percentage ratio, the 
result has been an inadequate supply of gas 
to these customers. 


New Tennessee Line 
An $11,470,592 East Tennessee Natural 


Gas Co. project to provide natural gas to 

Chattanooga and Knoxville, Tenn., and com- 

munities in the area commonly designated 

as Middle and East Tennessee has _ been 
okayed by the Federal Power Commission. 

The following conditions must be met, how- 

ever, before the authorization becomes ef- 

fective: 

1. Fast Tennessee must submit for FPC ap- 
proval its plans for financing the project 
and all contracts for the construction of 
facilities and for the purchase of pipe to 
be used. 


2. Proposed initial rate schedules will be sub- 
ject to advance FPC approval. 


3. Construction of authorized facilities must 
be started not later than Feb. 2, 1949, and 
facilities required for service to Chatta- 
nooga must be completed not later than 


Oct. 1, 1949. 


Facilities authorized include 186 miles of 
16-in. line from a point on Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co.’s main line to the vicinity 
of Chattanooga, a 12%4-in. line about 112 
miles long from Chickamauga Dam _ near 
Chattanooga to a point near Knoxville, and 
a number of lateral lines extending from the 
above lines. 


Under a contract dated Sept. 6, 1946, TGT 


will supply East Tennessee with gas for a 
20-year period, after which the contract will 
continue on a year-to-year basis. 


TGT Looping Program 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., in an 
effort to increase delivery capacity, is seek- 
ing FPC approval of a $16,275,000 construc- 
tion project and is pushing an extensive 
looping program totaling about 400 miles. 

The project pending before the commis- 
sion would increase TGT delivery capacity 
by 60 MMcf daily and would include 150 
miles of 30-in. main loop, 10,000 hp of com: 
be installed in existing com- 
pressor stations, and about 150 miles of 
lines to reach new gas supplies. Authoriza- 
tion of these facilities, the company points 
out, would assure the 50 MMcf and 35 MMcf 
per day now under option to United Fuel 
Gas Co. and Hope Natural Gas Co. and 
would enable TGT to meet expected demands 
of East Tennesse Natural Gas Co. 

Contractors working in the field on Ten- 
nessee Gas’ looping program are the follow- 
ing: Latex Construction Co., 80 miles of 
20-in. lateral and 122 miles of 26-in. in 
northern Mississippi and southern Tennessee; 
J. R. Horrigan Construction Co., 80 miles of 
26-in.; Morrison Bros. Construction Co., Inc., 
90 miles of 26-in. in eastern Kentucky. TGT 
has a spread of its own in the field to con- 
struct 40 miles of 26-in. line over difficult 
terrain in Mississippi. 


pression to 


Gas For lowa Towns 


Two Iowa towns which have no gas service 
and one presently being supplied with manu- 
factured gas soon will be using natural gas. 
The FPC has authorized Northern Natural 
Gas Co. to construct facilities to enable it 
to deliver gas to Iowa Electric Light and 
Power Co. for resale and distribution in 
Marshalltown (now using manufactured gas), 
Colo, and State Center. 

Service to these towns cannot begin, how- 
ever, until sufficient capacity above 390 
MMcf daily has been installed on Northern’s 
system north of Clifton, Kan., to provide for 
the cities’ requirements, and the initial con- 
tract demand for service to the three cities 
must not exceed 500 Mcef daily. 

Under a previous authorization, Northern 
Natural has started construction designed to 
increase its capacity north of Clifton to 407 
MMcf per day. The company presented evi- 
dence that its system is expected to reach 
390 MMcf daily during this winter. 

Facilities authorized include about 34 miles 
of 10-in. line from Ames to Marshalltown, a 
measuring and regulating station at the 
Marshalltown border, line extensions to Colo 
and State Center and measuring and regu- 
lating stations at each of these towns. Ap- 
proximate cost will be $471,000. 


Seek Booster Station 


Michigan Gas Storage Co. has applied 
to the FPC for authority to install a com- 
pressor station on Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co.’s North line near Flint, Mich., to 
increase deliveries of gas into the former 
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company’s storage fields. This method of in- 
creasing deliveries is presented as a substitute 
for construction of a line from Freedom 
Junction, Mich., to the storage fields, author- 
ized by the commission on Dec. 4, 1946. 
Pipe for this line cannot be obtained before 
the spring of 1949, Michigan Gas Storage 
stated. 

The station would consist of four com- 
pressor units of 1000-hp each and auxiliary 
equipment. Capacity of the line upon which 
it would be installed would be increased by 
about 24 MMcf per day, the company said. 
Construction cost has been estimated at 
$559,400, and the station would probably be 
completed and in operation by May 1, 1948. 

This substitute method of delivery would 
be used only until the authorized line can 
be completed, at which time the compressor 
station would be salvaged or moved to an- 
other location. 


FPC Roundup 


Facilities estimated to cost $303,218,392 
and expected to increase the daily capacity 
of U. S. natural gas pipe line systems by 
114 billion cu. ft., were authorized by the 
Federal Power Commission during the six- 
months period from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1947. 
These figures include purchase price and 
cost of constructing 2] compressor stations 
totaling 153,500 hp along the Big and Little 
Big Inch lines. This Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp. project alone was to add 435 
MMcf daily to the nation’s natural gas 
transmission capacity. 

Of the total approved, $277,294,689 was 
for 17 projects, each costing $700,000 or 
more, which were planned to benefit 49 cities 
with 50,000 or more population and many 
smaller communities in 15 states and the 
District of Columbia. These projects aggre- 
gated 4652 miles of pipe line and 272,400 
additional compressor horsepower. 


New Republic Pipe Mill 


More natural gas from Louisiana and east 
Texas soon may be moving into the Southern 
industrial region, including Birmingham, 
Atlanta, Chattanooga, and sister cities. Re- 
public Steel Corp. plans to start production 
of large-diameter steel pipe in July at its 
Gadsden, Ala., plant. To make the pipe Re- 
public expects to divert 10,000 to 12.000 
tons of plate each month from the output of 
its Gadsden plate mill. Republic has made a 
deal with the War Assets Administration to 
lease a war surplus blast furnace that it 
formerly operated for the government at 
(;adsden. 

At the time plans for the new pipe mill 
were announced it appeared probable that 
the bulk of the output will be taken by 
southern gas and oil pipe line operators. 
Southern Natural Gas Co. and Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co. both are counting on 
Republic to supply pipe for proposed con- 
struction projects. 


Gas Franchise Record 


The Gas Service Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
is justly proud of its 1947 record for obtain- 
ing franchises. The company, without mak- 
ing any effort to secure votes and without 
spending one cent for any form of pro- 
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was granted 41 new 
Missouri and Kansas 


franchise advertising, 
20-year franchises in 
cities. 

Twenty-six franchises were obtained in the 
state of Kansas where, with the exception of 
the city of Sedgwick, elections were not 
necessary. Since 1937 when the municipal 
sovernment in Sedgwick decided to enter 
the gas business, the town has been served 
by two gas systems. The 213-136 election 
vote there proved that the residents prefer 
the permanent service offered by The Gas 
Service Co. to the “local” supply being 
distributed by the municipal plant. 

In the 15 elections held in Missouri cities 
only 64 dissenting votes were cast, compared 
to 2231 in favor of granting the franchises. 
Elections in three cities were unanimous, 
and the largest number of “no’s” in any 
town was 23. 


SoCal’s Millionth Meter 


One morning in mid-February an 
ex-G.[. named Howard E. Douglass, 
living in the Westchester district of 
Los Angeles, found himself a subject of 
celebration by the Southern California 
Gas Co. For, installed at his new home, 
was the millionth meter to be placed in 
service by the company. 

The utility had thus grown, customer- 
wise, ten-fold since 1910, when its pre- 
decessor was serving just about 100,000 
meters in the territory. With an average 
of 3.5 to 3.9 persons per domestic. meter, 
the company figures it is serving over 
3% million of Los Angeles county’s 
estimated 4 million population. Through 
its rapid growth, now averaging 5000 
meters per month, as well as increased 
use per meter, it has been able to reduce 
rates from the 77 cents per Mcf pre-war 
to 65 cents today. 

That’s the now-famous meter in the 
photo above. 
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Production Increase Reported 


Marketed production of natural gas wa: 
4,030,605 MMcf in 1946, 3% above the 194: 
peak of 3,918,686 MMcf, according to the 
Bureau of Mines, U. S. Dept. of Interior. 
Principal gains in output were recorded in 
Texas (65 billion cu. ft), Oklahoma (23 bil 
lion), Kansas (20 billion), and New Mexic« 
(14 billion). The principal declines were in 
California and Louisiana. 

Total consumption increased 3% above 
the 1945 record to 4,012,930 MMcf. Esti 
mated gross production and disposition of} 
natural gas in 1946 indicates that abou 
4,903,688 MMcf (estimated gross productior 
less repressuring and net stored) was with- 
drawn from reserves during the year. 


Iroquois Distribution Expansion 


More than $1 million will be spent for 
new facilities in 1948 by Iroquois Gas Corp.. 
Buffalo, N. Y. The utility has spent $3.8 
million for new gas mains and plant addi- 
tions in the last two years, President Olin 
F. Flumerfelt announced. The large expendi- 
tures to enlarge distribution facilities have 
been necessitated by increased demands, re- 
sulting in low pressures and shortages, he 
stated. 


Electric Utility Consumption Up 


The use of gas by electric utility power 
plants amounted to 30,021,182 Mcf during 
December, up 37.4% over December 1946, 
but 2.5% below the consumption in Novem- 
ber 1947. The report, issued by the Federal 
Power Commission, also pointed out that use 
of coal, oil and gas by electric utility fuel- 
burning power plants during 1947 exceeded 
all previous records. 


Milestone for Texas Utility 


On Dec. 19 Houston Natural Gas Corp. 
passed an important milestone—the 100,000th 
meter was installed on the company’s lines. 
The utility, which was chartered on Nov. 20. 
1925, has accomplished this growth in just 
22 years. The Adolph Amedee family, in 
whose home the 100,000th meter was _ in- 
stalled, was presented with a fully automatic 
CP gas range in observance of the event. 


Decision Reserved 


Justice Clifford H. Searl in New York 
state supreme court reserved decision on a 
motion by the public service commission 
seeking to dismiss the suit of LeMoyne Arms 
to compel the Central New York Power 
Corp. to furnish gas for heating the Le 
Moyne Arms building. Joseph J. Doran, at- 
torney for the commission, based his plea 
for dismissal on the ground that the court 
is without jurisdiction and that jurisdiction 
regarding supply of gas rests with the 
commission. 

Doran argued that this matter comes under 
rate-making powers and that the commission 
is acting under instruction of the legislature. 
H. Duane Bruce, representing LeMoyne 
Arms, contended the commission has power 
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only on rates and that the utility is obliged 
io serve in accordance with the franchise 
ranted it by the city. 

Doran declared that 4000 persons in Syra- 
ruse want gas heat but can’t have it because 
the power company cannot serve it. 


Preliminary Code Completed 


Industry groups will be allowed until 
April 15 to review the basic building code 
prepared by the Building Officials Conference 
of America, Inc., and to make recommenda- 
tions to the board of consultants. The 
Building Officials Foundation, New York, has 
announced completion of the industry-review 
edition of the code after three years of 
intensive work by 70 experts. Distribution 
of the code to manufacturers and to organi- 
zations concerned with building standards 
has begun. 

Joseph P. Wolff, chairman of the board 
of governors of the foundation, says that 
after April 15 the code will be issued in a 
form suitable for adoption by communities. 
The current edition incorporates functional 
performance requirements and enough de- 
tailed specifications so that manufacturers, 
architects and builders are able to interpret 
it. 

Objectives of the program are to improve 
the art of building through elimination of 
obsolete restrictive codes, to assist com- 
munities in adoption of functional codes, 
and to reduce building costs by standardizing 
materials and building products now re- 
quired under the 2000 different codes in 
force. 


» _- FINANCIAL 


Going Up! 


Gas rates playing tag 
with ever-rising costs 


The tide of higher costs rolled on last 
month and in its wake left dozens of gas 
utilities grasping for the only relief possible 
—higher rates. Emphasis seemed to shift 
momentarily to the Southeast, where several 
sizeable companies joined in the clamor for 
boosts, but in all corners of the nation the 
trend was evident. Typical developments: 

South Atlantic Gas Co. proposed a new 
schedule, to be effective Feb. 1, upping rates 
at Orlando, Fla. For the first 500 cu. ft. of 
gas the proposed rate was $1.25 compared 
to the former $1. In Deland, Fla., the city 
commission approved an increase effective 
Jan. 1 which will cause about a 17% hike 
in South Atlantic’s consumers’ bills. 

On Jan. 14 gas rates of Palm Beach, Fla., 
customers of the Florida Public Utilities 
Co. were increased, retroactive to Jan. 1. 
The new schedule will add $110,000 annually 
to the utility’s income. In protest against 
a so-called “unauthorized” rate boost, the 
Miami Beach city council hired Attorney 
Sidney S. Hoehl, utilities rate expert, and 
called a hearing for Feb. 9 at which time 
the Peoples Water and Oil Co. was ordered 
to show cause why its rates should not be 
reduced. 
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February meter readings in Albany, Ga., 
brought an estimated additional $25,000 into 
the city’s treasury, according to Supt. J. L. 
Arnold of the City Water, Light and Gas 
Co. He stated, however, that the increase 
will not be enough to offset rising costs of 
raw materials used to make gas. 

E. L. Godshalk, president of South Caro- 
lina Power Co., reports that that utility has 
appealed to the state public service com- 
mission for a rate adjustment. All present 
schedules have been in effect since before 
Jan. 1, 1939, he said, but the company can 
no longer continue to absorb rising costs. 

The city commissioners of Sturgis, Mich., 
approved a 20% rate increase by National 
Utilities Co. of Michigan, effective on bills 
payable in February. 

Permission to file applications for interim 
gas rate increases of $2,325,000 annually has 
been granted by the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission to Long Island Lighting Co. 
and its subsidiaries, Queens Borough Gas 
and Electric Co. and Nassau and Suffolk 
Lighting Co. At the same time, however, 
the commission ordered the Long Island and 
Queens Borough companies to reduce their 
electric rates by at least $500,000 a year. 

During the proceedings it was stated that 
these companies are urgently in need of 
additional revenues to meet operating ex- 
penses due to increased cost of labor and 
gas-making materials. Estimated additional 
revenues to result from the rate increase are 
as follows: Long Island Lighting, $1,440,000: 
Queens Borough Gas and Electric, $410,000; 
and Nassau and Suffolk Lighting, $475,000. 

Edward F. Barrett, president of Long 
Island Lighting, said the increases are the 
first in over 25 years, with the exception of 
a minor adjustment in 1940 by the Queens 
Borough company. 

In a letter to the public service commis- 
sion President S. B. Severson of The Re- 
public Light, Heat & Power Co., Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., requested a rate increase because 
of expenses in obtaining emergency supplies 
of natural gas. Severson said the proposed 
rates would result in a 33-cent monthly in- 
crease for the average residential customer 
and a hike of 11 cents per Mcf for others. 

On the other side of the ledger, Mountain 
Fuel Supply Co. has filed, under protest, a 
rate schedule ordered by the Utah Public 
Service Commission. If accepted and ef- 
fected, the rate would reduce the company’s 
income by $1,373,102 per year. New rates, 
which would reduce bills of domestic and 
small commercial users from 44.5% to 
14.3%. were to be effective Feb. 15. Moun- 
tain Fuel Supply has appealed the case to 
the state supreme court. 

Interim gas rates for the Union Gas Co., 
Toronto, Ont., as suggested by municipali- 
ties affected, have been set by the provincial 
gas referee, over objections of the company. 
The increased rates are approximately what 
the 68 municipalities in the company’s terri- 
tory agreed to last October, but are con- 
siderably lower than the company now 
asked. They will be effective until a final 
rate has been set, following a hearing on 
the company’s application set for March 30. 


Steel Buying Policy 


A steel purchasing policy which might 
improve the steel position of some manu- 
facturers during 1948 has been outlined in 
a new GAMA bulletin. H. Leigh Whitelaw, 
managing director, states that the policy has 
met with the approval of a number of steel 
executives. 

Outlining the steel company’s problem, the 
bulletin states that the break-even point in 
the steel business before the war was esti- 
mated at 60% of capacity while today it 
is said to be, conservatively, more than 80%. 
As a result of this situation, steel suppliers 
are formulating long-range sales policies and 
want to do business with firms which have 
established purchasing plans for the future. 

GAMA’s recommended procedure for 
manufacturers is as follows: 


1. Select two or three steel companies with 
whom you have had the longest historical 
purchasing record and representing the 
largest tonnage purchased. 

2. If you want the steel companies genuinely 
interested in your account, the two or 
three selected should have the lowest 
freight absorption on shipments to your 
plant. 

3. Decide what percentage of your total re- 
quirements should go to each company, 
but it is not wise to allocate all tonnage 
requirements in one classification to one 
mill. Each allocation should include some 
profitable items and some which are not 
particularly profitable. 

4. After making a careful study of normal 
steel requirements, make a statement of 
purchasing policy and submit it in writing 
to the steel companies selected, indicating 
that this procedure will be followed for 
the next five or 10 years. 


Gas Manufacture Cuts Income 


The $322,750 decline in the net income 
of Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. last year, 
in the face of a $6,218,074 gain in revenues, 
was due to increased operating expenses, 
the “Wall Street Journal” reports. These 
were caused by the necessity to manufacture 
4,828,900,000 cu. ft. of gas through use of 
liquid petroleum gas facilities, at much 
higher cost to supplement restricted natural 
gas supplies available for the expanding and 
highly industrialized area served. This was 
more than four times the amount of LP-Gas 
output which was required in the preceding 
year. 

Operation .of the liquid petroleum gas 
facilities is purely a temporary measure, the 
company points out, and use of the installa- 
tion to supplement natural gas supply will 
be substantially curtailed when the com- 
pany completes its pipe line connection with 
the Austin underground ‘storage field. This 
line is expected to be in operation this 
coming spring. 


Interstate Fights Rebate Claims 
Claims for rebates on natural gas rates 
totaling $2,464,395.35 have been filed in the 


U. S. Fifth Circuit court of appeals against 
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Interstate Natural Gas Co., Inc. Memphis 
(Tenn.) Light, Gas and Water Co. is ask- 
ing rebate of $387,347, and Memphis Natural 
Gas Co. wants $559,594.38 from funds im- 
pounded in the court and an additional 
$32,871.44 from the company direct. An- 
ether petition to the court by the Mississippi 
River Fuel Corp. has asked that it be re- 
turned $1,484,582.53. 

The rebates are asked on the basis of an 
FPC order of Aug. 31, 1943, reducing the 
rates charged by Interstate for shipment of 
gas from the Louisiana fields. The company 
has placed in court registry the difference 
between the rates it was charging and the 
lower rate ordered by the commission, pend- 
ing final court action. 


December Sales Soar 


December sales by gas utilities climbed to 
nearly 3 billion therms, 12.2% more than a 
year earlier, as a result of the prolonged cold 
wave in many sections of the country. The 
AGA reports that natural gas sales accounted 
for 2,608,912,000 therms, a gain of 13.1% 
over December 1946, while manufactured 
gas sales rose the same amount, percentage- 
wise, to tote] 233,368,000 therms. A decline 
of 2.7% was reported on sales of mixed 
gas, which totaled 144,827,000 therms. 

Total utility sales for 1947 increased 11.1% 
over the previous year. Percentages of gain 
for natural, manufactured and mixed gas 
were 11.4, 8.1 and 11.9, respectively. 


Utility Income Shows Gain 


Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Co. was 
the only utility in the city to show an in- 
crease in net income for 1947. The company 
reported consolidated net income of $1,- 
244,789 for the year, an increase of 19% 
over 1946. Improvement was attributed to 
the utility’s foresight in converting to natural 
gas during the year, resulting economies, 
and to colder weather. 

Gross operating revenues for the system, 
which includes subsidiaries in Maryland and 
Virginia, were $16,335,733 last year com- 
pared with $14,598,703 in 1946. System sales 
showed a gain of 13.9% over 1946. 


Pensacola Plant Sold 


After a good deal of debate on advisa- 
bility, as well as wrangling over price and 
fnancing, members of the Pensacola (Fla.) 
city council voted to purchase the city natural 
gas business from Gulf Power Co. for 
$1,750,000. Under the terms of the ordinance 
the city agreed to pay this price and author- 
ized the city attorney to begin proceedings 
to sell a $2 million bond issue to pay for 
the plant, for assistance needed in its acqui- 
sition, and for an extension of the system. 

Negotiations for purchasing the plant have 
been under way for many months. 


Canadian Sales Up 


Canadian sales of manufactured and _ na- 
tural gas increased during the first 11 months 
of 1947 compared with the same period in 
1946, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports. In the 1l-month period natural gas 
sales rose 6,395,954 Mcf over the 1946 figure, 
and the value of the sales was $1.179.513 
more than for the same period in 1946. The 
manufactured gas sales increase was 452.51] 
Mef. valued at $1.194.427. 
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GAS PRODUCTION 


Synthetic Gasoline 


Texaco Development Corp., as a result of 
joint research efforts of Hydrocarbon Re- 
search, Inc., and The Texas Co., is prepared 
to license anyone in the petroleum industry 
to manufacture synthetic gasolines by means 
of the Hydrocol process. 

W. M. Stratford, president of Texaco, said 
the process will go into operation on a 
large commercial scale early in 1949 at the 
Hydrocol plant at Brownsville, Texas, and 
at the Stanolind plant at Hugoton, Kan. 
Each of these plants will produce more than 
300,000 gal. per day of synthetic gasoline. 

The present synthesis process bears little 
resemblance to the old Fischer-Tropsch 
method, according to L. C. Kemp, Jr., di- 
rector of research for The Texas Co. Overall 
costs of making gasoline by the new process 
are about one-fourth that of the German 
method, he said. 


Market Found for Flare Gas 


Natural gas—6500 Mcf a day——which has 
been flared for want of a market in the 
isolated Lake Salvadore and Delta Farms 
oil fields in Louisiana will now be piped to 
the Lafitte gasoline plant 25 miles south of 
New Orleans. Natural gasoline will be ex- 
tracted, and the residue gas will be piped 
to Freeport Sulphur Co. at Grand Ecaille 


. Sees 


George D. Wells, new business man- 
ager of The Gas Service Co. at Topeka, 
Kan., recently sold a Roper “Town and 
Country” gas range for installation in the 
remodeled kitchen of Gov. and Mrs. Frank 
Carlson. In 1923 Wells sold a Roper to the 
wife of Gov. Jonothan Davis, and he has 
sold every gas range to be installed in the 
governor's mansion since that time. Mary 
Louise Carl of the gas company’s home 
service department is shown above with 
Mrs. Carlson. 
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where it will be used to generate steam fo 
sulphur mining. 

Contract has been let by The Texas C 
for the 15-mile, 8°%-in. pipe line needed t) 
gather the gas, to Associated Contractor. 
and Engineers, Houston. 


Heating Oil Stocks Hold Up 


The American Petroleum Institute report; 
that stocks of heating oil are holding u) 
surprisingly well in view of January ten- 
peratures averaging 32.7% colder than the 
same month a year ago. Record production 
is credited with making this — situation 
possible. 

On Jan. 31 kerosene stocks stood at 11.7 
million bbl., gas oil and distillate fuel oils 
at 40.58 million, and residual fuel oil at 
more than 50 million. 


Acute Shortage 


Tough winter ups demand 
and depletes supplies 


In Sugar Grove, Pa., last month, producers 
were looking for a company with seven miles 
of pipe, which could take gas out of 150 
wells producing an estimated quarter-million 
cu. ft. of gas per day. They said they didnt 
expect to make much of a dent in the gas 
shortage, even locally, but that it would 
help some. 

With most of the nation shivering through 
one of its worst, most prolonged winters, 
distributors in nearly every state were wish- 
ing they had their own Sugar Groves 
plus the necessary pipes. 

While December had seen wintry blasts 
send demand skyrocketing, succeeding cold 
waves wrought even greater worries until, 
in early February, the climax came. Indus- 
trial users everywhere were cut off, in many 
locations up to 100%: record sendouts 
were reported from nearly every corner of 
the nation; the FPC, almost frantically, be- 
gan issuing orders, diverting gas from one 
terminus to another; and local governing 
bodies, not to be outdone, launched “in- 
vestigations” into curtailments in their 
localities. 


A few highlights of the situation, which, 
as GAS went to press. had been considerably 
alleviated: 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, 
was repeatedly forced to curtail deliveries to 


big industries. Automobile plants were 
closed down. 
Deliveries to steel plants in’ Pittsburgh 


were pinched off. 

Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, and _ other 
cities in that area were heavily curtailed. 

In Indianapolis, Evansville, South Bend, 
Fort Wayne; in Kansas City; in Dallas, in 
Los Angeles, in Milwaukee, in Buffalo and in 
Brooklyn—everywhere the story was pretty 
much the same. New sendout records, new 
curtailment records. 

Brooklyn Union, which did a particularly 
brilliant job of meeting requirements under 
the adverse conditions, took the lead among 
utilities in requesting its customers to con- 
Carrying its story in striking 


serve gas. 
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newspaper advertisements, the company 
pleaded with its users not to use the kitchen 
range for househeating, plumped for fewer 
baths, and promised its customers that it 
was doing all in its power to prevent a 
further curtailment. 


In many localities, industrial users were 


cooperating by agreeing not to take any 
gas until the cold wave had passed. Action 
by 270 of them in Brooklyn and Queens 
added 5 MMcf per day to the volume avail- 
able for house heating. In Buffalo, Republic 
Steel Corp. announced it was foregoing the 
use of much of the gas it received from the 
Donner-Hanna Coke Corp., of which it is 
part owner, in order that it might be di- 
verted to domestic consumption. Oil at a 
much higher price was being used in its 
stead, the company said. 

Nevertheless, the Common Council of Buf- 
falo demanded a public investigation of the 
“affairs and practices” of the Iroquois Gas 
Corp. because of the lack of heating fuel. 

In Richmond, Va., the mayor had good 
response to an appeal to industries volun- 
tarily to cut their gas use 50%. 

In St. Petersburg, Fla., the city council 
ordered “no more gas space heaters,” and 
adopted the gas department’s resolution 
seeking aid from Congress in getting sup- 
plies of Bunker C oil. 

In Pittsburgh, Equitable had to up its 
curtailment of industrial use from 40%, on 
which it had been operating since Novem- 
ber, to 90%, giving only enough gas for 
maintenance uses in the largest plants. 

In Dallas, “demands without precedent” 
sent output to 633.6 MMcf, forced shutoffs 
to industrial users. 

In Windsor, Can., and other Ontario 
cities, the experience of curtailable cus- 
tomers in the United States was repeated 
over and over again. 


FPC ACTS 


Meanwhile, the FPC was doing what it 
could. Late in January, it directed Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co. to deliver an 
additional 2.5 MMcf daily to Kentucky 
Natural Gas Corp. to alleviate extreme 
emergency conditions on its system, which, 
it said, had resulted in curtailment of serv- 
ice to residential customers. 

The emergency conditions, the FPC re- 
ported, were in part brought about by the 
delay in completion of facilities under con- 
struction by Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co. which would supply added volumes to 
Kentucky’s gas supplies. The order was due 
to expire Feb. 2, or sooner if the facilities 
should be completed before that date. 
Fifteen cities were affected. 

Simultaneously, the commission modified 
its order of Nov. 25, 1947, establishing 
emergency rules for natural gas service by 
Panhandle elsewhere. An added 15 MMcf 
was allotted to Ohio Fuel Gas Co. for five 
days to cover residential needs. A_ condi- 
tion of the order was that deliveries to Michi- 
gan Consolidated not be permitted to drop 
below 125 MMcf, and that companies of 
the Columbia Gas and Electric System hold 
deliveries to industrial users to 10% of 
normal requirements. 

Meanwhile, hearing was to begin Feb. 9 
pon an application of the Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co. requesting emergency supplies 
from Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
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New Sendout Records Told 


All-time record sendout of gas was re- 
corded by several companies during recent 
cold spells. Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, reports a 24-hour high of 747 
MMcf, recorded on Jan. 27. The peak hourly 
maximum delivery was recorded between 8 
and 9 a.m. on Jan. 28 when a total of 46.6 
MMcf was registered on orifice meter gauges. 

Across the country in Philadelphia, the 
Philadelphia Electric Co. has announced that 
record sendout in its territory occurred on 
Jan. 15 when consumption totaled 85,306 
Mcf. On the same day, the utility’s record 
hourly sendout was established—4621 Mcf. 

Biggest day for The Citizens Gas and Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis, was Jan. 28 when more 
than 46 MMcf of gas was used in Indianap- 
olis and Marion county. This figure topped 
previous records by a million cubic feet. 
During the peak hour, more than 2% MMcf 
was fed into the mains—more than the 
average family would use in 75 years, the 
utility reports. 

In Brooklyn, Jan. 24 was the record- 
shattering day during which Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co. pumped 172,730 Mcf into the mains. 
Average temperature was 16° F and a snow 
storm raged throughout the day. 


Natural Gas Asked for Enriching 


Natural gas to replace oil as an enriching 
element in its manufactured gas plant has 
been requested by The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co. The utility asked the FPC to 
direct Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. to 
make emergency deliveries of gas, beginning 
Feb. 9, in such amounts as may be available 
up to 10 MMef per day. The company states 
that, as a result of the oil shortage, an 
emergency has arisen and domestic ,and 
industrial consumers in Philadelphia may be 
seriously curtailed if more gas is not 
delivered. 

In an order of Oct. 10, 1947, the commis- 
sion approved delivery of limited quantities 
prior to July 1, 1948, to Philadelphia Gas 
Works by Texas Eastern. At that time the 
Philadelphia company believed it would not 
need natural gas until the fall of 1948. It 
now estimates that it will be at least 5 mil- 
lion gal. of oil short by March 31. 


Safety Data Sheet Issued 


Fire losses caused by gas and gas appli- 
ances are in 20th place on a list of 25 causes 
presented in the Safety Education Sheet on 
Cooking and Illuminating Gas just com- 
piled by The National Safety Council. The 
data sheet is one of a series of teachers’ 
manuals sent out by the council for use in 
teaching safety to school children. Gas 
utilities will carry on the campaign for the 
safe use of appliances at local levels. 

Based on the year 1946, the sheet points 
out that 5000 fires were caused by gas and 
appliances, representing loss of $4.4 mil- 
lion, as compared with a total of 608,000 
fires causing total loss of $580 million. When 


properly used, the bulletin states, gas is a 
safe and valuable servant. Accidents with 
domestic appliances invariably are caused by 
the consumer’s improper use of appliances or 
by the use of unsafe equipment. 


New Sherbrooke Plant 


At precisely 3:30 p.m., on Saturday, Feb. 
7, Mayor Guy Bryant turned the valve which 
sent propane gas pumping through the new 
installation in Sherbrooke, Quebec, Can., 
and realized for that city one of the largest 
straight propane gas plants in North America. 

The plant installed also will enable the 
city itself to get into the bottled gas busi- 
ness, for customers beyond the mains both 
within the city and beyond the city limits. 

The conversion job was engineered and 
handled by American Gas Conversions, Inc., 
a subsidiary of Pacific Gas Corp., following 
engineering, construction and installation of 
the plant and equipment by Pacific Gas. 

The 7000 meters served by the municipally 
owned and operated plant in Sherbrooke are 
being converted from 500-Btu water gas to 
1000-Btu propane air. 

Many prominent persons attended the 
ceremonies from outside cities. Pacific Gas 
chartered a plane to bring in 25 or more 
technicians from as far away as lowa, who 
were to spend some days in Sherbrooke ad- 
justing domestic and other burners in order 
that the new gas will function satisfactorily. 
The city has been divided into some 17 
districts in which the changeover men will 
work, and it is expected the whole city will 
be adjusted to meet the needs of the new 
gas by April 5. 

About 50 men are working on the con- 
version. These include 25 trained men from 
the United States who have done similar 
jobs in other cities for American Gas Con- 
versions. In accordance with Canadian law, 
approximately 25 men are being hired in 
Canada. These inexperienced men are be- 
ing trained by the men from the United 
States. 

Language constitutes an interesting but 
not insuperable problem. Ninety-five per 
cent of Sherbrooke is said to be French- 
speaking. Hardly any of the 25 American 
workmen brought in for the job speak 
French. But the sign language is universal, 
and many residents of Sherbrooke speak 
some English in addition to their French. 

The new plant installed for full service 
of the city consists of four 30,000-gal. storage 
tanks and two 50 Mcf an hour PGC gas 
making machines. The fully automatic plant 
is complete: with unloading facilities includ- 
ing unloading headers, interconnecting pipe 
work and a large vapor pump for pressurizing. 


Gas Exhibit at Foundry Shows 


The AGA will exhibit for the first time 
at the annual convention and foundry show 
of the American Foundryman’s Association 
May 3-7 at Convention hall in Philadelphia. 

In response to the widespread increase in 
use of gas in foundries, the Industrial and 
Commercial Gas section of the AGA is to 
sponsor a display. It will point out the 
advantages of gas in both ferrous and non- 
ferrous foundry operations. 
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TRADE MARK REG. 


RUST 
PREVENTER 


For Automatic 
Water Heaters, 
Range Boilers, 
And All Types 


Of Hot Water 
Storage Tanks 


“Elno” prevents rusty water in 
domestic and industrial water heat- 
ing systems. It is a pure and simple 
rust preventer. It extends the life of 
galvanized storage tanks, especially 


where corrosive water conditions | 

exist. | 
“Elno” is made to fit all makes of 

Automatic Water Heaters, Range | 


Boilers, and Large Volume Hot Wat- 
er Storage Tanks. 

“Elno” is easy to install. Remove 
the hot water fitting and replace it 
with the “Elno” rod—that’s all. “El- 
no” is equipped with a hot water 
fitting. 

“Elno” enables you to sell Clean, 
Rust-free Hot Water Service. “Elno” 
gives you another talking point, an 
added selling feature. 


There is an “Elno” made to fit the 
water heater you sell. 


Write for prices. 


If you want to read the 
Story of Corrosion, its 
Causes and Prevention, 
write for Facts Bulletin 
No. 102. 


The Cleveland Heater Co. 
“EIno”’ Division 
2310 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Special Equipment for Heating 
Bottle Washing Solutions 


Borrit WASNER 
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Flow diagram of heating system showing distribution of load. 


Reprinted from Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion Utilization Data Bulletin 119. 


Introduction. In the bottling indus- 
try it is customary to utilize a steam 
boiler as a source of heat for raising 
bottle washing solutions to desired 
temperatures. One of the soft drink bot- 


_ tling companies has installed the heater 
_ described below in one of its southern 
_ California plants. 


Equipment and Operation. The heat- 


_ Ing equipment is manufactured by the 
Evans Sales Co. of Little Rock, Ark. 


It operates by transferring heat di- 


rectly to the washing solutions. There 


are three sections which operate to 


maintain three independent thermo- 
statically controlled temperatures in 
_ the three caustic soda solution compart- 


ments of the bottle washer. There is an 
independent safety system for each 


portion of the heater. If the tempera- 


ture of the solution in any one part 
rises over the limit set for it, or if for 
any reason the pump fails. the burners 
shut off and must be manually reset. 
The caustic solutions are pumped 
through the heater sections into the 
bottle washer and returned to the 
heater by gravity flow. A basket type 
screen in the return system keeps the 
solution free of any sizeable suspended 
matter. 

The solutions travel through tubes 
and are heated by batteries of upshot 
burners. There are 50% more burners 
under section A than under sections B 
and C. and section A also has a 50% 


greater heating surface than B and C. 
This variation in size is necessary be- 
cause cold bottles are introduced into 
compartment A of the washer, and con- 
sequently the heaviest heating load is 
at that point. The solution temperatures 
in the washing compartments are as 
indicated on the sketch; 130° F. in A, 
170° F. in B and 130° F. in C. The 
gas input while coming up to temper- 
ature, which requires 45 minutes after 
an overnight shutdown, is 1000 cfh 
(1100-Btu gas). After operating tem- 
peratures are attained it requires an 
average of 700 cfh to maintain them 
while washing 7200 12-0z. bottles per 
hour. A total of 30 sq. ft. of floor space 
is required to install this heater. 


Conclusion. For bottling plants 
where the only steam requirement is 
for bottle washing it appears that this 
heater has a number of marked ad- 
vantages over a boiler. The engineer 
who has supervised the installation of 
this and one other similar unit for his 
company. lists the following advantages 
for it: 


1. More economic over-all operation. 
(Better fuel efficiency. less maintenance. ) 

2. Attains operation temperatures much 
more rapidly. 

3. Requires less floor space. (No special 
room, may be located adjacent to washing 
machine, reducing plumbing. ) 


4. No boiler ordinances to meet. 


CHAS. T. DIERKER 
Southern California Gas Co 
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A SIMPLE 
SOLUTION® 


for one of the 


GAS 
INDUSTRY’S 


mort Tying 
problems 


the NO 


RMAC 


aves — JOINT REPAIR PROBLEMS 
QUICK @ EASY @ PERMANENT 


Installed in small pavement open- 
ings. Available in all standard sizes 
from 3” to 12”. A simple set of tools 
cleans the joint, installs the clamp 
. » - Often in only a quarter of an 
hour. SAVES TIME. SAVES 
MONEY and the repair is perma- 
nent. Designed for all conditions 
particularly where pavement re- 
pair costs are prohibitive. Such 
small opening repairs are scarcely 
noticeable when pavement is re- 


, ieeauak EE RE a BRE oe placed. 
6 inch Normac Clamp being lowered 
into hole for installation Normac Clamps can be installed in 
large as well as small openings. 


Norton - McMurray hold definite 
leadership in the development of 
methods for installation and re- 
habilitation work through small 
openings. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to help solve a problem you 
may have—tell us about it. 


Write for our catalog describing 
our complete line of COUPLINGS 
... FITTINGS ... SERVICE TEES 
and ELLS ... SLEEVES... COM- 
PRESSION-END COCKS ... METER 
BARS and BRASS FITTINGS for 


6 inch Normac Clamp in service after : 
installation copper pipe. 


_ NORTON-McMURRAY MFG. CO. 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. e CHICAGO 3, ILL. : 
: Method and product covered by U. S. Patents, Nos. 2,163,261 and 2,178,286. 


om 
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H. REID DERRICK, former vice presi- 


dent of the Chattanooga Gas Co., re- 


cently was elected vice president in 
charge of operations of the Birmingham 
Gas Co. He had served for many years 
as a Manager of various plants of Ala- 
bama Gas Co. Following the resignation 
of CHARLES B. GAMBLE as president 
of Birmingham Gas, JOSEPH N. 
GREENE, president of Alabama Gas 
Co., was chosen for the position. Greene 
retains his post as head of Alabama 
Gas. C. van den BERG, JR., vice chair- 
man of the board of Southern Natura], 
was elected vice chairman of Birming- 
ham Gas Co. 


HENRY C. GIVAN, former sales pro- 
motion manager of the Equitable Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
manager of the refrigeration depart- 
ment for Pittsburgh Products Co., ap- 
pliance distributors. This department 
includes the firm’s air conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment. 


PAUL W. HEASLEY has been ap- 
pointed comptroller of Estate Heatrola 
division, Noma Electric Corp., Hamilton, 
Ohio. He was previously vice president 
and treasurer of Graham Paige Motors 
Corp. at Willow Run, Mich., and at the 
same time acted as vice president and 
treasurer of Frazer Farm Equipment 
Corp., a subsidiary. 


L. B. SMITH, vice 
president and di- 
rector of the A. O. 
Smith Corp., has 
been appointed gen- 
eral manager of 
the Kankakee 
Works of that com- 
pany, according to 
a recent announce- 
ment made by W. 
C. HEATH, presi- 
dent. H. F. DET- 
RICK, manager — 
there since the . 
Kankakee Works L. B. Smith 
went into produc- 

tion, in addition to building the organi- 
zation from nothing into a group of 
more than 1600 employees, has continued 
to carry on his duties as president of 
Smith Meter Co. of Los Angeles, an A. 
O. Smith subsidiary. Smith Meter now 
requires Detrick’s full time. 


W. A. KOHLHOFF, representative of 
Ebasco Services, Inc., who has been 
supervising reconstruction of the gas 
plant of Portland (Ore.) Gas & Coke 
Co., has been placed in complete charge 
of the plant’s operation. KARL G 
STEINBECK, who has been superin-~ 
tendent at the plant since last June, is 
taking an indefinite leave of absence 
because of ill health: Kohlhoff has had 
long experience in the operation and 
construction of oil-gas plants with Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co., Montana Power 
Co., and since 1935, with Ebasco. 


LE ROY M. EDWARDS, vice president 
and general manager, Pacific Lighting 
Corp., has been elected a director of 
American President Lines which op- 
erates American flag steamships in the 
Oriental and round-the-world services. 

Edwards, a past president of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, becomes 
the company’s only southern California 
director. He succeeds the late A. Emory 
Wishon of Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco. . 
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EK. K. KEELER 
was appointed as- 
sistant general su- 
perintendent of 


Pittsburgh, effec- 


after 20 years with 
the Kansas City 
Gas Co., Keeler be- 


ent of Equitable’s 
McKeesport divi- 
sion. He has since 
E. K. Keeler headed several 
company divisions. 

A. E. DIBBLE, former assistant super- 
intendent at East Liberty, has been ap- 


distribution for | 
Equitable Gas Co., | 


tive Feb. 1. In 1920, | 


came _ superintend- | 


pointed assistant to the general super- | 


intendent. To facilitate the above 
changes and certain division boundary 
revisions, two superintendents and 
three assistant sueprintendents also 
were appointed. 


BURT R. BAY, president, Northern 
Natural Gas Co., has announced the fol- 
lowing promotions affecting key men 
within the company: JOHN F. MER- 
RIAM, from vice president and treasurer 
to executive vice president; ASA B. DIL- 


WORTH, from controller to vice presi- | 


dent and controller; HARRY H. SIERT, 
from assistant treasurer to treasurer; 


and PAUL W. SEVERANCE, to assist- | 
ant treasurer. Merriam and Dilworth | 


joined the company in 1930, Siert in 1934, 


and Severance has been associated with | 


the treasury department almost since 
the firm’s organization. 


CLARENCE L. LAW, vice president in | 
charge of public relations for Consoli- | 


dated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., on 
Jan. 27 was named president of the 


Engineers Club, New York City. Law | 


was vice president of the organization 


last year and served on tie board of | 


managers. EDWARD D. FLAVIN, New 


York district manager of the Johns | 


Manville Sales Corp.’s industrial prod- 


ucts division, is the new secretary of the | 


club. 


D. A. HULCY, Lone Star Gas Co., Dal- 


las, and N. C. McGOWEN, United Gas 


Corp., Houston, recently were among | 


those named by WALTER 8S. HALLA- 
NAN, chairman of the National Petro- 
leum Council, to a committee on petro- 
leum industry steel requirements. The 
group will study, advise and recommend 


to the council quantities and kinds of | 


steel needed by the petroleum industry 
in the U. S. and abroad. 


N. K. SATTER- | 


FIELD has _ been 
appointed super- 
visor of trade and 
dealer relations, 


burgh. He joined 
the firm in 1935 as 
a salesman in the 
sales and_e service 
department and 
has held a number 
of sales and super- 
N. K. Satterfield  Visory positions 
since that time. 
“hese include inspector salesman, resi- 
cential salesman, supervisor of residen- 
tial sales, appliance salesman, and mer- 
chandise store manager. 
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The first successful turret 
lathe and the first Roots 
Blower were built in the 
same year, 1854. We’re not 
uum good because we're old, but 
old because we're good. 


ee WAS = 


Type OIB single- ; tp : i A 
stage Centrifugal “psoas UL le 
Blower, capacity ) ‘oe SM ae 
19,000 CFM, used 
in a gas plant. 


nil AIAG =. 


R-C Positive Displacement 
_ Meter, in outdoor use by 
= a California gas company. § 


When you ask Roots-Connersville engineers about blowers or boosters 
for manufacturing or distributing gas, you'll get unbiased answers, 
without “hedging” between Centrifugal or Rotary Positive equipment. 

That’s because of our dual-ability to design and build both types. We 
recommend whichever is best suited to the specific application. We are 
the only blower builders offering you this important dual choice—an 
advantage which usually saves time, money and trouble. 

You'll get outstanding performance from our Positive Displacement 
Meters, too, with their “‘cash register” accuracy. They’re available in 
standard sizes, from 1,000 to 1,000,000 CFH. 

So, for your problems of moving or measuring gas or air, consult 


R-C dual-ability. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORPORATION 


803 Oregon Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 


PoOTS-f ONNERSVILLE {0,5 


OTARY ENTRIFUGAL Since oF 
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W. ALTON JONES, president of Cities 
Service Co., on Feb. 6 was presented the 
President’s Certificate of Merit for serv- 
ices in developing and promoting plans 
for the Big Inch and Little Big Inch 
pipe lines. As president of War Emer- 
gency Pipelines, Inc., he administered 
the construction of the lines and super- 
vised their operation at highest effi- 
ciency, it was stated during the presen- 
tation. 


NORMAN D. RICE has been appointed 
manager of sales of the Comforteer divi- 
sion at Inland Steel Container Co.’s New 
Orleans branch. Rice pioneered the de- 
sign and development of the Comforteer 
portable gas heater which was recently 
introduced to the market. 


DR. J. V. PENNINGTON, Houston con- 
sulting engineer and petroleum tech- 
nologist, has been appointed associate 
director of the Southwest Research In- 
stitute of San Antonio and Houston. He 
will be director of the Houston unit 
of the organization. 


E. L. GREEN, JR., executive assistant 
and head of the natural gas and gaso- 
line department of Cabot Carbon Co., 
has been elected vice president of the 
company. Green was associated with 
Gulf Oil Corp. for three years, and then 
with the Texas Railroad Commission. 


WILLIAM J. PRIESTLEY has been 
elected a director of the Union Carbide 


WARREN’S CROSSVILLE, ILLINOIS PLANT 


WARREN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


= 


) 


and Carbon Corp., it was recently an. 
nounced by FRED H. HAGGERSON, 
president. Priestley has been with th- 
organization since 1923 and, since 1945. 
has been a vice president of the cor- 
poration in charge of the Alloys an: 
Metals division. 


SUE HERNDON 
has been appointed 
head of the home 
service department 
for the Arkansas 


properties of Ar- 
kansas Louisiana 
Gas Co., Shreve- 


port. A graduate of 
Texas State College 
for Women and 
Arkansas A & M 
College, Miss Hern- 
don has served as 
home management 
supervisor for the 
Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and in the home economics 
department of Lone Star Gas Co. Most 
of her time will be spent in assisting 
high school home economics teachers 
in securing best possible cooking results 
through the efficient use of natural gas 
and modern appliances. 


Sue Herndon 


J. WARREN RUSSELL has been pro- 
moted by Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., 
from eastern contact man for electric 
and gas utilities to manager of the St. 
Paul division. Russell, who joined the 
company two years ago, will work with 


distributors in St. Paul, Des Moines, 
Fargo, Milwaukee, Omaha and Sioux 
Falls. 


CLARA RIDDER, director of home eco- 
nomics for Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
is taking a leave of absence to enter 
graduate school at Cornell university 
for the spring term. During her ab- 
sence MARTHA CARNES will super- 
vise activities of this department, as- 
sisted by DOROTHY PETERS. 


JOHN DEW has been appointed to the 
Aluminum Co. of America fellowship in 
the school of chemical engineering, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman. He is 
working toward a master’s degree and 
his research pertains to the study of the 
adiabatic dehydration of natural gas 
over activated alumina. 


- OBITUARIES - 


EDWARD COWEN CONNOR, SR., 65, 
natural gas engineer, died at his home 
in Dallas on Jan. 29. Connor was con- 
sulting engineer for Lone Star Gas Co. 
for 28 years. 


Dual Floor Furnace 


WARD HEATER CoO., 1800 West Wash- 
ington Blvd., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
MODEL: Warco No. 450 WDR. 
APPLICATION: Designed specifically 
for contractors’ use for space heatin 
in new construction. | 
DESCRIPTION: The Warco is a 45,000- 
Btu unit and carries a five-year guar- 
antee. It has a 24-in. overall depth, and 
the shallow construction eliminates the 
necessity of a pit. The heating element 
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is electrically welded which hermeti- 
cally seals the chamber. A combination 
single rod pilot and burner valve has 
1 single latching device to prevent turn- 
ing on the burner valve unless the pilot 
valve is on. The observation cap is made 
f heavy cast iron with a clear mica 


4 


window. An asbestos gasket seals the 
chamber against the escape of burned 
gases. Free heating layouts to fit build- 
ers’ plans will be provided upon re- 
quest. 

This furnace is the first model in a 
new series of Warco floor furnaces feat- 
uring shallow construction. 


Deep Fat Fryer 


DETROIT - 
MICHIGAN 
STOVE CO., De- 
troit 31, Mich. 


MODEL: Gar- 


Fryer No. 14-00. 


APPLICATION :: 
For deep fat fry- 
ing in commercial 
establishments. 
DESCRIPTION: 
Stainless” steel 
baffles inside each 
of four oval- 
shaped tubes per- 
mit application of 
a greater amount 
of heat to the tubes in the fryer bowl 
without subjecting the fat to extreme 
spot heat. It is claimed that fat stands 
up longer, making possible savings 
in fat costs. Quicker heat recovery 
reportedly makes it possible to serve 
more orders faster, and quality is im- 
proved because absorption of fat by the 
focd is reduced. Lower cold zone tem- 
perature contributes to food quality by 
preventing charred particles from ris- 
ing and clinging to the food. 

Models are available for use in bat- 
tery or as single units. All models can 
be used with manufactured, natural or 
LP-Gas. 


Pipe Joint Compound 
LAKE CHEMICAL CoO., 607 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago 12, Il. 


MODEL: Jumbo Pipetite-Stik. 


APPLICATION: For sealing pipe joints, 
especiallly on large threaded pipe. 
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Attention Meter Shop Superintendents! 


FOR SALE 
USED TIN METER WASHING MACHINES 


Custom Built 
1—SPECIAL DETREX DEGREASER, Model V-375. Has 42 H.P., 220 volt, 3 phase, 


60 cycle motor; gear head conveyor drive. Manufactured by Detroit Rex Products 
Co. Excellent condition. 


1—SPECIAL WRD “METALWASH” WASHING, RINSING, AND DRYING MA- 
CHINE, Model 15 x 20. Has 3 H.P., 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle motor. Manufactured 
by Metalwash Machinery Co. Practically new, delivered August 1947. 


FOR PRICES AND ADDITIONAL DATA, WRITE BOX 375, 
GAS MAGAZINE, 1709 W. 8TH ST., LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 


=) @ To get top efficiency in gas-purification at the lowest 
F cost, use Connelly Iron Sponge. It’s the finest purifi- 
s cation material to be had. 

Connelly Iron Sponge has a high degree of activity. 
It gives longer service before fouling. It revivifies more 
quickly. Leading gas companies have been using this 
“blue-ribbon” purification material for years — they 
know it can be relied upon to do the best job. 

If you have a problem in gas-purification, take ad- 
mB vantage of Connelly’s 71 years of experience. Our 
"engineers will be glad to help you . . . there is no 
obligation. Consult Connelly! 


CONNELLY, INC. 


3154 S. California Ave.., Chicago 8, Illinois 


Elizabeth, N. J. Los Angeles, Calif. 


land Deep Fat 


CLIP THIS AND MAIL TODAY 


IF YOU ARE NOT A 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 


BAS 


In GAS each month you will find dozens of ideas that will help 
you know your business better and do your job better. Just one 
of these ideas coming to you om our pages can pay you many, 
many times the small cost of a subscription. 


GAS ...1709 wEsT EIGHTH ST., 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 


Please enter my subscription to GAS for... 
1 YEAR $2.00 [ 
[-] Check is enclosed {] Please bill me 


POSITION 


STATE 
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% Easily attached to' most 
forced warm air units. 


% Capacity, 9 pounds of 
clothes. 


% List Price, $75.00. 


Ask for special bulletin on 
the Clothes Dryer and the 
new Gordon Line of Forced 
Air Furnaces, Highboys and 


Boilers. 
x Patent Pending 


ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE CORP. 


-137 Arthur Street e 


. 
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Butfalo 7, N. Y. 


o Service Calls 
due to Freezing! 


Uaiversal Gas 


7 fy or 


No chance of failure in freezing weather with 
Universal Gas Regulators. 


Universal’s new vertically-positioned dia- 
phragm and breather drain positively provides 
a DRY REGULATOR. Nothing to freeze! 


Other improvements: Stamped-steel construc: 
tion—stronger, lighter... Cadmium plated, 
inside and out... Aluminum painted... 
4-way position for any pipe run... Diaphragm 
completely protected from weather . . . Springs 
color coded... Greater relief valve capacity. 


Lower first cost... Lower freight cost... 
Quality construction. Prompt shipment. Inves- 
tigate. Send for Catalog 101. 


MADE IN THE HEART OF 
NATURAL GAS AREA! 


Universal Controls Corp. 


731 WEST DAVIS STREET 


DALLAS 8, TEXAS 


DESCRIPTION: This handy, clean 
stick is over three times the size of the 
regular Pipetite-Stik. After rubbing tke 
stick across the pipe threads, the con - 
pound spreads and fills threads whe. 
turned. Each stick is individually 
wrapped in tin foil for easy handlin;. 
Some of the advantages claimed fcr 
Pipetite-Stik are these: Withstands gas- 
oline, oil, butane, propane, sulphur, am - 
monia, acid, gas, air, water, steam, et. 
Joints can be disconnected _ easil, 
months and years after applying. Lubri- 


cates and completely seals pipe joint 
threads, nuts, bolts, gaskets, and turn- 
buckles. Cannot flow into and clog even 
the smallest pipes. Withstands vibra- 
tion, temperature changes, deflection 
and pressure. Joints can be remade 
without cleaning threads. Contains no 
leads, is non-toxic, and prevents rust- 
ing. 
Small Floor Furnace 


JOHN ZINK CoO., 4401 S. Peoria, Tulsa 
1, Okla. 


MODEL: Shorty-Fifty Floor Furnace. 

| APPLICATION: Designed for installa- 
_ tions which ordinarily would require a 
| pan or pit. 

| DESCRIPTION: The unit is only 26 in. 
deep, and no pan is required for a 
_ standard installation. Floor cpenings are 
| reduced to 20% in. by 30% in. for the 


unit with full 50,000-Btu heat capacity. 


The design permits easy installation and 
inspection. The burner features one gas 
port, rather than the conventional multi- 
ple ports. Stoppage is minimized, and 
the burner operates at 75% efficiency 
with no rattle, according to the manu- 


_ facturer. 


The AGA-approved unit operates on 
natural, manufactured or LP-Gas and 
can be equipped with automatic controls 
if desired. 
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SALES SLANTS 


Gas Appliance Society's Two-Fold Sales Program 


Salesmen, distributors and dealers in 
scores of California cities and towns are 
taking advantage of two aggressive pro- 
yrams, a promotional financing arrange- 
ment originated by the Gas Appliance 
Society of California and a sales train- 
ing program, sponsored jointly by the 
society and the Northern California 
Electrical Bureau, in cooperation with 
the California State Department of 
Education, Bureau of Business Educa- 
tion. 


Sticker Plan 


The society finances its promotional 
campaigns through a unique fund-rais- 
ing method known as the Sticker Plan, 
established in 1932, temporarily discon- 
tinued during the war years, and rein- 
stated on gas ranges shipped after Jan. 
i, 1948. 

Stickers in books of 50 are sold by the 
society to wholesale distributors who 
are members of the organization and 
who sell AGA-approved appliances. The 
distributor’s shipping department places 
stickers on the gas ranges on which the 
Sticker Plan is effective, and these are 
shipped to the cities and towns in 
which the plan operates. When a sticker 
is torn from the book, the name of the 
town to which the range is being sent 
is written on the space reserved for this 
purpose on the stub. When all stickers 
have been used, the stub book is re- 
turned to the society for its records. 

The distributor pays $25 for a book 
containing 50 stickers, or 50 cents per 
sticker. He, in turn, bills the dealer to 
whom he sends a range for half the cost 
of the sticker, or 25 cents on each range. 
The utility then pays 25 cents into the 
fund for each sticker—making a total 
of 75 cents from the three contributors. 

Money from the fund is spent by the 
Gas Appliance Society on promotional 
media approved by the board of direc- 
tors, and is apportioned as accurately 
as possible according to the ratio of 
sticker sales in each community, as in- 
dicated by names of towns written on 
the stub books. Thus, for each 25 cents 
the dealer contributes, a fund of three 
times that amount is available for pro- 
motional materials and advertising to 
help him sell more and better gas 
ranges. 


Sales Training Program 


The jointly sponsored sales training 
plan is designed to give basic instruc- 
tion to neophytes in beth gas and elec- 
tric appliance selling. Classes are con- 
ducted by the local school districts, 
which supply instructors. 

The program was the outgrowth of a 
realization, among dealers and manu- 
facturers, of the drastic need for sales 
training to meet highly competitive 
conditions ahead. Meetings of independ- 
ent groups in the gas and electric. in- 
dustries evidenced common problems to 
such an ey¥tent that joint committees 
were formed to decide on a fundamental 
“ales training course, with the thought 
of an ultimate separation for advanced 
‘ourses in actual product selling. 

After a series of committee meetings 
‘he Jam Handy “Selling America,” an 
‘udio visual combination, was selected 
or basic material and a sales training 
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program outlined. It was then that it 
was decided to enlist the aid of the De- 
partment of Education. At conferences 
held with Dr. Ira W. Kibby, chief of 
the Bureau of Education, and Hughes 
M. Blowers, regional supervisor, Dis- 
tributive Education, classes were sched- 
uled for 1948, with a preliminary “guinea 
pig” course in Oakland last October. 
This was held through the cooperation 
of the Merritt Evening Business School, 
with Mrs. Margaret C. Tiffany, coordi- 
nator of Distributive Education. 
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FACTORY COATED = 
SAVES 


INSTALLING TIME ‘ 


AND-WRAPPED PIPE 


Symbol of the Gas 
Appliance Society 
of California, which 
is reproduced on 
each sticker in 
sticker plan books. 
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| GAS APPLIANCE SOCIETY 


Out of 42 enrollees, 28 completed the 
requirements for certification. Thirty of 
the enrollees were interviewed at their 
own places of business to secure per- 
sonal reactions and suggestions, which 
were used later in planning classes. 


i a 


Your HILL, HUBBELL Factory coated—and—wrapped steel pipe wih 
be processed and shipped in accordance to our promised shipping 
date delivery. Contact us for scheduling of your pipe protection 


requirements. 


Pipe Line Engineers can figure deliveries and costs more accurately 
and save money, when they deal with known quantities. 


HILL, HUBBELL gondola unit loading assures safe rail delivery. 


MAY FiIE u Oo 
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OY CLEVELAN D, OHIO. 
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INTERNAL] 
LINE-UP 


— 
CLAMP 


The hand operated clamp, shown below, is 
designed for maximum strength with mini- 
mum weight. The best clamp available for 
true pipe alignment. 


Advantages For Owners: 

Better stringer bead; better finish weld; 
better pipe line. 

Advantages For Builders or Contractors: 
Speed; stringer bead cut-outs eliminated; 
economy; swabbing and alignment with 
one tool; less labor required particularly 
with “egged”’ pipe. 

Available for pipe sizes 12” through 36” 
Rental or Outright Sale Basis 


me CROSE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
2715 Dawson Road Tulsa, Okla. 


THEGAS ODORANT WITH A 
TRUE GAS LIKE SMELL 


NON-FADING 
UNIFORMITY 
AVAILABILITY 
HARMLESS 


HIGH ODORIZING 
VALUE 


NATURAL GAS ODORIZING CO., INC. 


WALLISVILLE ROAD 
‘OO, tEsAS 


7620 
HOUSTON 


78 


Manufacturers’ and distributors’ representatives hear preview of sales training 
program from Earl Thompson, San Francisco Coodinator of Distributive Education. 


Prior to the start of the regular ser- 
ies of courses in January of this year, 
the background information was given 
to some 30 Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
dealer representatives in a two-day in- 
tensive session. A special one-day pre- 
view course was also provided to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers of both gas 
and electric appliances, so they would 
have full details of the course before 
contacting dealers in the field. Two hun- 
dred sixty-two completed this phase of 
the project, under the direction of Mr. 
Earl Thompson, San Francisco Coordi- 
nator of Distributive Education. 

Another preliminary step was the 
preparation of a brochure, “Opportunity 
is Knocking,” giving information on the 
course and stressing its unique advan- 
tages. These brochures are being mailed 
to retailers prior to each course, by the 
local unit of the Gas Appliance Society 
or Northern California Electrical Bur- 
eau in that area. 


WANTED 


Gas Exhauster, 500,000 C. F. Hour capacity against 
70 inches discharge pressure, inlet pressure (gas) 


5-10 inches pressure Carbureted water gas, sp. 
gravity 0.65 intake temperature max. 100 degrees 
F. Driven by centrifugal steam turbine, steam at 
125 p.s.i., saturated, back pressure 10 p.s.i. State 
age, condition and price. Jacksonville Gas Cor- 
poration, P. O. Box 330, Jacksonville, Florida. 
WANTED 
Oil heater, to heat Bunker ‘‘C’’ Oil, API 12, 


Saybolt-Furol viscosity 70 secs. at 122 degrees F. 
capacity 175 gallons per minute from 100 degree F. 
to 250 degree F. Steam at 125 p.s.i. saturated, 
discharge steam 10 p.s.i. State age, condition and 
price. Jacksonville Gas Corporation, P. O. Box 330, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
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UNITED PETROLEUM GAS COMPANY 


806 ANDRUS BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
616 FIELD BUILDING, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
Jackscn, Miss. Oxford, Pa. 1652 Hickéry St., Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Courses are now in session, or ready 
to start, in San Francisco, San Jose, 
Sacramento, Stockton, Modesto, Fresno, 
Bakersfield, Oakland, Berkeley, 
Mateo, Hayward, and Concord. Other 
classes are scheduled for Red Bluff, 
Redding, Chico, Eureka, Salinas, Mon- 
terey, San Rafael, Santa Rosa, Vallejo, 
Marysville and Grass Valley. It is 
planned to extend the course to all prin- 
cipal cities of northern and central Cal- 
ifornia. 


Six sessions lasting 1% hours are in- 
cluded in each course. Classes are be- 
tween 20 and 30 enrollees and meet 
once each week at a convenient time 
and place. Experience does not bar en- 
rollment as the sessions are aimed to 
provide a “refresher” for those with 
years of actual selling, as well as basic 
training for beginners. 


At the completion of the course, each 
salesman receives a certificate, bearing 
the signatures of the superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the chief of the 
Bureau of Business Education, and the 
instructor for the local school district, 
as well as the official Seal of the State 
of California. 

The entire course is offered free, with 
all expenses paid by the Gas Appliance 
Society and the Northern California 


| Electrical Bureau. 


Pointing out that the response from 
all branches of the industry has been 
phenomenal, Walter E. Lind, who has 
acted as coordinator between the gas 
and electric groups, said: “Some 300 
salesmen have already signed up for the 
first series of classes in San Francisco 
alone, and all are evincing great en- 
thusiasm for the course. The response 
on the part of the wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers is equally enthusiastic. As a 
result, we expect that several thousands 
will ultimately avail themselves of this 
opportunity to expand their knowledge 
and increase their efficiency as _ sales- 
men.” 

Credit for the success of the entire 
sales training program goes in the main 
to committees including, from the Gas 
Appliance Society of California, Roy 
Ohnimus, chairman, Western Stove Co.; 
Jim Graham, Jas. Graham Mfg. Co.; A. 
H. Meyer, Leo J. Meyberg Co.; R. W. 
Campbell, American Stove Co.; A. J. 
Darnall, Household Products Co.; W. H. 
Mixter, H. R. Basford Co.; and Walter 
E. Lind, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., as 
well as seven members of the Northern 
California Electrical Bureau. 
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The magazin e Arts & Archi- fe : : , | ; eintetnnstiiiiisdieiccammememmmiapenmnmemmeiamnsed 
tecture consulted 600 of the | 
leading architects of the U.S. 
on their Case Study House 
program. These experts 
have ‘Merit Specified’’ 
Hammel Comfortaire in 
six of the eight CS Houses 
built or under construction. 


ce ° ° 

ad The Comfortaire delivers an even, 

m comfortable flow of warmed air in 

en 

AS winter...Circul 

“ Circulates a steady supply 

0 ' —_ 

~ of fresh, filtered air in summer 

CO : . , , ‘ 
“7 ...Can be installed in basement, closet *& Reynolds KT S-ries Versatile Regulator is 
se ; manufactured in a range of sizes from 2” to 12”. It 
n- or convenient recess...Incorporates advanced 7 

a will reduce pressure to inches W. C.—or pounds to 
e features of forced air, automatic gas heating. pounds. This Regulator can be used where space is 


Be There’s a Hammel Heating Unit tor every limited, making it impossible to use the auxiliary 
heating need. Write for particulars. bowl. In addition, Reynolds builds High Pressure 
in Line Regulators with auxiliary bowl, when complete 
lockup is required. Let Reynolds adapt their new 


Versatile Regulator to your Gas Control System. 


ee gO en ee GAS REGULATOR CO. 


Operated by and Associates 


s ANDERSON INDIANA U.S.A. 
3348 Motor Ave. Vc <9\* Los Angeles 34 
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HECO’S Zee PRECISION DIE-CAST 


Gas Appliance R EG T | ATO R 


Designed, engineered and produced Available for 
complete by Heco, units are indi- immediate Delivery 
vidually tested to assure close con- 
trol at minimum maintenance cost. 


© PRESSURE DIE-CAST FROM 
FINEST ALUMINUM ALLOY 

© BRASS-TO-BRASS SEAT 

© CORROSION-RESISTANT 
INTERNAL PARTS 

© LOWER SHIPPING COSTS 

® CLOSE CONTROL 

® HIGH CAPACITY 

® LOW MAINTENANCE 

® INDIVIDUALLY TESTED 

© APPROVED BY A.G. A. 


INSIST ON THE 7Zece HECO REGULATOR FOR PRECISION PERFORMANCE 


New, too, is the line of HECO Precision Machined Brass Valves and Cocks. 
Write for prices, Catalog No. 47 G on the complete line, giving jobber’s name. 
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MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 
OvED pRoov™ LITTLETON, COLORADO, U.S.A. 
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Plan Ahead for 
Greater Profits with... 


BUILT-IN 
HEATERS 


Get the Utility 
profit story. Write today. 
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FORCED AIR 
FURNACES 
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DUAL 
FLAT REGISTER REGISTER 
NACES FLOOR FURNACES 


UTILITY 


ad 


CIRCULATING 
HEATERS 


CORP. Cormry) DIVISIONS: 
4 Your assurance 4 4851 S. Alameda St. GAFFER 
of safety los Angeles 11, Calif. S & SATTLER 


and efficiency OCCIDENTAL STOVE CO. 


AMERICAN-STANDARD’S manag:- 
ment aims to surpass its unprecedent:d 
1947 production during the coming ye: r. 
Plans call for a 20% increase in the pr»- 
duction of plumbing fixtures, and :n 
even greater increase in many heatii g 
equipment items. Whether this goal can 
be reached will depend upon a numb»r 
of factors which were explained by )). 
D. Couch, vice president and gener :] 
manager of sales, at recent region il 
sales meetings in Pittsburgh, New Yor, 
St. Louis, Chicago and San Francisc». 

“Capacity to produce even more then 
in 1947 is there,’ Couch said, “and we 
can utilize the facilities of our planis 
to the fullest if we obtain the raw and 
semi-fabricated materials we must have 
to make heating equipment and plumbh- 
ing fixtures. Our working forces have 


_ been increased, and we have begun a 


$12 million expansion program to be 


_ completed during 1948. At that time we 
will have a new pottery, a new brass 


plant, and additions and improvements 


to present operations. 


“We are also making a thorough study 


of new products and product develop- 


ments. Our research program is taking 
in every room in the house. We are 
doing our best to meet all market con- 
ditions.” 


AN AUDIENCE of more than 75,104,000 
readers will be reminded that Gas Has 
Got It through 27 ad insertions planned 
by the AGA for the first quarter of 
1948. Thirteen different ranges will be 
featured in the 14 national and regional 
publications to be used for the January- 
March period. Tie-in ads by other 


| groups are reportedly multiplying, too. 


More than 300 ads by gas companies, 
manufacturers and dealers have been 
arriving at GAMA headquarters each 
week from its newspaper clipping serv- 
ice. GAMA’s CP manufacturers group 
is continuing two-page color spreads in 
five major dealer magazines every other 
mcnth, and black and white spreads in 
two other trade papers and two home 
economics’ publications. The Pacific 
Coast Gas Association urges “Tie-in and 
cash-in!” in the first of its 1948 series 
of dealer ads appearing in ‘Western 
Radio and Appliances” and “Western 
Home Furnisher.” 


RHEEM MANUFACTURING CO. has 
prepared a new slide sound water 
heater training film designed for train- 
ing its own personnel, according to R. 
Louis Towne, sales promotion manager. 
Since distributors and dealers could 
make use of the film in training their 
salesmen, it has been made available 
to them. Application may be made to 
any of Rheem’s five regional sales 
offices or directly to the executive cffices 
at 570 Lexington Ave., New York 22. 

The film explores sales possibilities, 
shows salesmen how to meet prospects 
and demonstrate their need for a con- 
stant supply of hot water, and enters 
into all phases of the manufacture and 
structure of water heaters. 


ad 


SERVEL, INC., Evansville, Ind., is mak- 
ing available to its dealers and distribu- 
tors giant 19 x 24 in. reprints of the 
company’s current national ad, accord- 
ing to R. J. Canniff, advertising and 
sales promotion manager. This newest 
ad of the 1948 campaign appeared in the 
January issues of “American Home” and 
“Better Homes & Gardens” and in the 
February issues of “American Magazine’ 
and “Woman’s Home Companion.” 
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{HE AGA, which instigated the presen- 
ation of a Roper gas range to Princess 
clizabeth as a wedding gift, now points 
'o a chain’ reaction of publicity and 
itility and dealer tie-in advertising 
rompted by the good will gesture. The 
:ssociation is preparing a_ follow-up 
campaign to be used in England, accord- 
ing to a recent issue of “Tide.” 


The range was donated by Goo. D. 
Roper Corp., and the New York chaptcr 
cf the International Association of Al- 
trusa Clubs, Inc., was chosen to present 
the gift because of the club’s aim to 
promote international good will. 


Thousands of copies of Elizabeth’s 
reply and a press release were distrib- 
uted locally and appeared as newspaper 
features. Photos of the range and the 
letter went to display men in utilities 
and department stores. Roper is offer- 
ing a complete advertising mat service 
to its 10,000 dealers, and the gift has 
been featured in a number of utility and 
manufacturer ads. 


CRIBBEN AND SEXTON officials were 
on hand when the first models of 
the 1948 Universal ‘“dream-come-true” 
ranges came off the assembly line. The 
first models produced were Strands, 
featuring six top burners, two ovens 
and two broilers. More than half a mil- 
lion dollars had been invested in dies, 
tools, research and plant equipment to 
produce the new line, according to H. 
E. Jalass, sales manager. An additional 
$500,000, he said, will be spent this year 
on sales promotion, national and co- 
operative advertising. 


Collecting prizes in the Gas Has Got It 
range campaign sponsored by the Gas Ap- 
pliance Society of Oregon for dealer sales- 
men are, from left: J. H. Crosby, Powers 
Furniture Co.; E. J. Cappon, Sellwood Ap- 
pliance Co., winner of the grand prize trip 
to Mexico: W. L. Pengelly. vice president 
of the society, who made the awards; and 
Guy Cantrell, George Morlan Plumbing & 
Appliance Co. The city of Portland was 
represented by all the above winners, as 
well as Glover Whitfield of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., and R. L. Nasby of Barney Freeland 
Appliance Center. Winners outside of Port- 
land were R. C. Carlisle, Newman's Appli- 
ance Shop, Milwaukee: John Busch, Busch 
Furniture Co., Oregon City: and Kermit 
Peterson, Hogg Bros. Furniture & Appli- 
ance, Salem. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GAS ASSOCIA- 
TION sponsored the gas industries ex- 
hibit at the annual Pennsylvania State 
Farm Products Show held during the 
week of Jan. 12 in Harrisburg. The 
exhibit occupied 2000 sq. ft. of floor 
space at a cost of $10,000. The slogans, 
“Gas Serves Best—In Town or Country” 
and “Gas Has Got It” attracted the 
attention of most of the 525,000 visitors. 

Not only was the exhibit the largest 


_unified display in the show; gas was 


used to cook all food served from the 
main kitchen, equipped with up-to-date 
heavy duty equipment. Gas was also 
used throughout the building housing 
the show in a variety of individual ex- 
hibits and enterprises. Counter ap- 
pliances such as toasters, griddles and 
urns cooked food prepared in _ five 
smaller kitchens and restaurants from 
which a number of lunch bars, 12 
churches and similar groups served. 
Food was served to approximately 
100,000 people daily, using a total of 
400 Mcf of gas during the five-day 
exhibition. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO., Los 
Angeles, held its 36th annual sales din- 
ner on Jan. 22. The roster included 115 
company employees and invited guests. 
The program consisted of musical num- 
bers, introductory remarks by Clyde H. 
Potter of Southern Counties, and g re- 
port by Robert R. Gros, manager of 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s_ publicity 
and advertising department, on inter- 
esting interviews during a recent trip 
to Hawaii, Guam, the Philippines and 
China. 


352 PAGES of Technical 
Facts, Charts, Diagrams, 


AGAIN AVAILABLE! 


Photographs, including Latest Processes and Materials 


REVISED JUNE 1947 


CONTENTS: 


Bibliography 


The Only Complete Reference Book on Liquefied 
Gas Engineering, Installation and Operation 


The Progress of the Industry 

The ABC of LP-Gas 

Properties of Hydrocarbons in LP-Gas 

Properties of Butane-Propane Mixtures 

Volume Correction Factors 

Analytical Determination and Testing 

Natural Gasoline Plants, Recycling Plants, Oil Refineries 
Delivery by Truck, Rail, Water, Pipe Lines 

Storage Tank and Pressure Vessel Design 

Liquid Metering and Pumping Systems 

Installing and Servicing LP-Gas Systems 

Semi-Bulk Systems 

Bottled Gas Systems 

Gas Utility Service from Central Plants 

Multiple Utility Service from a Central Plant 
Comparative Performance with Other Fuels 

Appliance Installation and Testing 

Domestic Applications 

Commercial Applications 

Industrial Applications 

Enrichment, Peak Load and Standby Uses 

Fucl for Internal Combustion Engines 

N.B.F.U. Pamphlet No. 58 (1947) 

Motor Carrier Regulations 

Unloading Tank 
Marine Regulations 
Products Liability Insurance 
Handy Tables for Field Use 
Flame Weeding 
Interchanaeability of Other Fuel Gases with Natural Gases 


Cars 


Glossary of $5 0 0 


We pay postage on orders accompanied by check or 
money order. In California add 10c for sales tax. 


SEND ORDER TO 


GAS 


Per Copy 


1709 West Eighth Street 
Los Angeles 14, California 
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1948 MODELS 


Cas Circulators Heaters 


A. G. A. approved for Nat'l, Mfgd, 
Mixed, and L. P. Gases. 


Vented Circulators—two new styles 
—4 sizes each. 


New Floor Type Bathroom Heater. 


Write today for new descriptive 
literature. 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


_—— 


| 


include: 
positions. 


Factory tested 
never binds; 
descriptive bu 


This new, tamper-proof, high-pressure service gas valve cannot be altered 
or adjusted without removal of complete valve from line. Other advantages 
Metal to metal seating is provided for in both the open and shut 

When in full open position, service line pressure is eliminated 
from the operating parts; Easy to align with service and regulator lines; 


KITSON DIVISION 


PRESSURE 
REGULATOR 


WELSBACH 


HIGH 
PRESSURE ty 
SERVICE > | ‘ye 

pipes: ay 


at 150 p.s.i. gas working pressures; Easy to turn on or off 
Low in maintenance and installation costs. Write for new, 
lletin. 


THE WELSBACH CORPORATION 
1500 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


GAMA’s STATISTICAL DEPARTMEN ¢ 
has released data showing estimated 
number of residential customers con- 
nected to lines of gas utilities on Jan. 

1948, 1947 and 1941 by state, geographic: | 
region, and total U. S. LP-Gas installa- 
tions are excluded but were estimated 
at 4 million on Jan. 1, 1948. A partix! 
tabulation of the information follows: 


Jan.1,1948 1947 1941 
i ee 20,086,000 19,484,000 16,910,000 
N. Eng. ... 1,540,600 1,494,400 1,315,600 
Mid-Atl. _.. 5,997,700 5,817,900 5,428,100 
E-N Cent... 4,824,600 4,680,000 4,136,190 
W-N Cent... 1,536,600 1,490,500 1,261,460 
So. Atl 1,343,800 1,303,500 1,067,020 
E-S Cent 512,200 496,900 392,310 
W-S Cent... 1,588,800 1,541,200 1,219.20 
Mtn, ........ 361,500 350,700 262,110 
OR  Siciccsisinis 2,380,200 2,308,900 1,827,970 
THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORP., 


Mount Vernon, Qhio, has launched a 
$600,000 improvement program to in- 
crease production of diesels, gas engines 
and compressors. The plan calls for the 
purchase of $325,000 worth of new ma- 
chine tools for its Grove City, Pa., plant 
and the expansion of its foundry facili- 
ties, and about $275,000 for equipment for 
the Mount Vernon plant. The machinery, 
which is largely to replace present 
equipment, consists of large facing tools 
and boring and drilling equipment. 
Company officials estimate that produc- 
tion will be increased by from 25 to 
30%. 


SERVEL, INC., has announced the win- 
ners of its “Cash for Christmas” air 
conditioning sales contest, and em- 
ployees of Houston Natural Gas Corp. 
walked away with nearly all the top 
honors. First, the company sold more 
air condjtioners during the drive than 
any other utility company. Next, in the 
application engineering division, J. E. 
Means topped all individual competi- 
tors. In the closed sales division first, 
second and sixth places were snatched 
by Houston Natural men. Finally, rep- 
resentatives of the utility finished third, 
ninth and tenth in the prospect de- 
velopment division. During the year 
the Houston company sold 194 Servel 
air conditioning units. 


FLORENCE STOVE CO.’s 1948 adver- 
tising and promotion program was pre- 
sented to division managers and sales- 
men at a meeting in the Merchandise 
Mart at the opening of the Chicago 
Furniture Market. R. B. Carey, adver- 
tising manager, reported that the sched- 
ule would be the largest since pre-war 
years. The campaign broke in five 
magazines in February with full-page, 
two-color ads which will continue 
throughout the year. A key market 
newspaper campaign is planned for the 
fall, and an extensive dealer cooperative 
advertising program will be resumed 
during the year. 


CLARK BROS. CO., INC., Olean, N. Y., 
has published a mailing piece offering 
three to four-month delivery on its 
Midget Angle compressor. To give wings 
to compressor deliveries, states the 
bulletin, the company did the following: 
1. Revamped an entire plant for Midget 
Angle production. 2. Retooled this plant 
for peak production. 3. Built a new 
warehouse. 4. Enlarged facilities of the 
stockroom. 5. Increased the working 
force. 
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when equipped with 


ROCKWELL-EMCO 


GAS gupliance REGULATORS 


Leading manufacturers who buy in volume 
have proved conclusively that appliances per- 
form best when equipped with new Rockwell- 
Emco pressure regulators. For these superior 
controls supply gas to burners and pilot lights 
at a constant, never-varying pressure. With 
maintained heat input assured, burners can be 
factory set for the highest efficiency and the 
most economical operation. Gas pilots stay 
lighted! 

These new Rockwell-Emco regulators are 
unquestionably the finest performing low pres- 
sure controls ever made. And this performance 
has been engineered to endure throughout the 
normal life span of the appliance. 

Don’t overlook the other advantages in this 
design. Rockwell-Emco regulators are light 
weight and compact. Their attractive lines and 
neutral gray finish naturally harmonize with 
modern appliance styling. 

Want to see and try Rockwell-Emco regu- 
lators On your Own appliances? Just write, 
wire or phone for samples, literature and 
price list. 


We can make immediate deliveries 


g 
Yer s bow 
TO ADJUST APPLIANCE BURNERS WITHOUT 


USING A DRY TEST METER AND STOP WATCH 
Quickly, Accurately 


Just outfit each of your appliance service- 
men with a handy Emco Flow Indicating 
meter. Reads instantaneously and directly 
in cfh and is a big time saver. Made in 3 
sizes with carrying cases. Economically 
priced. Write for Bulletin 1037. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVISION 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Kansas City Los Angeles 
New York Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tulsa 
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Texas EASTERN IN RACE AGAINST TRANS-CONTINENTAL. Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. got its bid 
in last month for a new line to parallel the Inch lines on the same right of way: this line 
would carry gas to the New York City area, utilizing the far eastern end of the Big Inch. 
terminating at Linden, N. J.. to move the gas to the seaboard. Texas Eastern claimed it could 
do the job more quickly and cheaper than Trans-Continental Pipe Line Co., whose appli- 
cation has been pending FPC disposition for some time. Meanwhile oral argument on Trans- 
Continental’s proposition got under way March 22. 


ANOTHER POSSIBLE SOURCE OF GAS FOR VANCOUVER. Vancouver, Bb. C., which would receive gas from 
Alberta fields if the application of the Northwest Natural Gas Co. to bring natural gas to the 
Northwest were approved, may get it from another source. A new group called the Peace 
River Natural Gas Co., Ltd., which has holdings in the Peace River area in British Columbia, 
has drilled three wells in the vicinity. Within a year the company hopes to have enough wells 
to establish sufficient reserves to build a 650-mile, $40-million line to Vancouver. 


WATER HEATERS JOIN GAS HAS GOT IT CAMPAIGN. “For Hot Water Magic—Gas Has Got It” is the theme 
of a program which the AGA will send down the ways April 19. It will serve as a forerunner 
to an all-out Gas Has Got It drive in 1949 to match the range promotion plan. 


PANHANDLE GETS ANOTHER CHANCE TO BLOCK RIVAL LINE. Panhandle Eastern’s petition to negate 
Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co.'s certificate of convenience and necessity for a line from 
Hugoton field to carry gas to Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., its affiliate and a Panhandle 


customer, will be heard in the U. S. Court of Appeals May 5. 


RIZLEY BILL APPARENTLY HEADED FOR EXTINCTION. Evidently too hot to handle in an election year in 
the face of successful scare tactics by its opponents, the Rizley bill to redefine the FPC’s jur- 
isdiction over gas production and transmission seemed doomed once more to be barred from 
Senate floor action. 


STEEL PRODUCTION HITS RECORD. United States Steel. in its annual report, reveals that its output of 
28.6 million net tons during 1947 set a new record. This figure was 96.7% of rated capacity, 
compared with 1946’s 72.9%. Receipts hit a new high also, but profits after taxes slipped 
to 6%. 


INJUNCTION AGAINST WELL CLOSURE ORDER FAILS. District Judge Roy C. Archer has dismissed a suit 
brought by oil companies seeking an injunction against the Texas Railroad Commission’s order 
to close certain wells in Seeligson field, Texas. The order originated because some 40 MMcf 
per day was being flared. The litigants had sought relief from the order on the basis of having 
diverted a substantial part of the gas to the Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. line and other 
to new gasoline plants. 


TRANSMISSION COMPANIES MAY BE FORCED TO OWN NATURAL GAS RESERVES. The FPC is reportedly 
planning to require pipeline companies to own a percentage—one-third or one-fourth—of 
the reserves which will feed a line as a requisite to the issuance of a certificate for building 
and operating it. The announced aim: To prevent “runaway prices. to bar a company from 
disposing of reserves to circumvent FPC control. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT FREEZES GAS APPLIANCE PRICES. All told, 160 items “in evervday use” were 
covered in the order which included gas-fired equipment. Price levels were rolled back on 
March 15 to the December-January figures. 


eiSHER LOW une TEST GAUGE 


This low pressure test gauge has been developed for indicating pressures in inches of water 
column, and is used extensively in place of manometers, “U" tubes, or water columns. 
Gauge is bronze diaphragm type. Movement mechanism is independent of the case in 
which it is mounted enabling the gauge to retain its calibration within close limits. It is 


guaranteed accurate within 44” water column. 


Figure 50C is complete with 3 feet of flexible con- 
nection hose and cast aluminum carrying case, as 
‘ illustrated. Also available as Figure 50-gauge only. 


Both Figures 50 and 50C available in standard 
range double calibration of 0-20 oz. and 0-35” 
W.C. Special calibrations as low as 0-10" W.C. 
and a maximum of 0-200” W.C. available on order. 


Write today for details. 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 


FEATURES... 


1—Total reading at a glance 

2—Accurate within ¥" of water 
column 

3—Withstands overshoot pressures 
twice its maximum reading 

4—No water to spill or freeze 

5—No water to blow out 

6—No glass tubes to break 


sunoine Marshalltown, lowa 
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Oil For Gas 


HE manufactured gas industry is a comparatively 

small consumer of oil. It is fortunate, however, that 
through the American Gas Association an effort wili be 
made to see that these small but important requirements 
are not forgotten. 

The process of voluntary allocations under Public Law 
395, under which oil, steel and other materials in short 
supply will be parcelled out, is going to be a cumbersome 
one. It was a choice of that or some kind of a formal 
priority system under federal law. Government officials 
might then be in the embarrassing position of having to 
make dictator-like decisions in peacetime which would be 
reminiscent of the hectic war time from which we have 
just emerged, temporarily at least. 

Committees have been appointed. They are reporting. 
and will continue to report. through rather confusing 
machinery to the responsible government officials. Then 
on nearly all matters of allocations eventually there will 
be public hearings under the law. 


What’s The Procedure? 


Now the question comes up: Just how does a gas com- 
pany in, say, Massachusetts go about getting the oil and 
the steel and other essentials which the committee has 
finally decided the industry should be entitled to? 

During the war it was all worked out on a system of 
priorities. There were plenty of headaches about this, with 
directives and amendments to them ad infinitum. Still the 
power was there. A system of orders was worked out as 
well as a system of self-certification, under which a com- 
pany could certify to its supplier that its needs were such 
and such. 

To what extent can the same system be developed in 
peacetime? How much dictatorship and how much dem- 
ocracy can there be in the method of arriving at these 
decisions? 

Those concerned with the matter are at work on the 
mechanics of it now. Some method will have to be devel- 
oped for the individual company’s needs to get through 
the maze that is Washington. 

Through the AGA and other cooperating organizations. 
the gas industry is going to seek priority for its modest 
oil requirements. Figures are being assembled on_ the 
amount of oil that has been required by the industry during 
the past’two years; and estimates of future requirements 
through the winter of 1949-50 are being compiled. These 
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facts will be presented to the petroleum industry com- 
mittees and to government authorities as well. 

It is hard to see how any responsible authority could 
fail to recognize the absolute necessity of granting top 
priority or preference to the comparatively small quantity 
of oil the gas utility industry needs to provide continued 
service of our essential fuel to millions of people and 
thousands of job-providing businesses. 

That is, it is difficult to see how the oil industry and 
sxovernment can overlook this urgent need, once they are 
siven the facts. 


Its Magie! 


TILITIES and dealers will have an opportunity really 

to go to town on the new automatic gas water heater 
campaign. Final details are being whipped into shape by 
the American Gas Association. Full portfolios should be 
in the hands of executives as a ready-made package soon 
after the middle of April. Theme of the campaign is “For 
Hot Water Magic—Gas Has Got It.” 

Now is the time to get water heaters in, for a lot of 
reasons. If you get one into a house now, you will be 
writing your own insurance policy for 10 years of even 
sas load from it. If you let one of the electric fellows sell 
his heater, you will have to wait 10 years until his becomes 
obsolete or worn out before you can sell yours. 

The campaign will be a good straightforward job, to be 
carried on largely at the local level. It will be given added 
force by advertising in national magazines by members 
of the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association. 

According to word that has reached us, the gas industry, 
though armed with a superior water heater, from the point 
of view of original cost, operating cost, and quality of 
service, will have to step fast to beat tactics of electric 
competitors. 

For example, we understand the electric people are 
offering special inducements of a more aesthetic wiring 
arrangement to builders in certain locations. The payoff is 
for the builder to put in electric water heaters and much 
other electric equipment. Otherwise the builder will be 
charged for the added cost of greater beauty for his de- 
velopment. 

There are plenty of reasons why now is the time to hit 
this water heater campaign hard. Here are a few: 


1. The U. S. Labor Department predicts 950,000 new 
homes will be started in 1948. The extent of this market 
was indicated when the National Real Estate and Building 
Journal in a survey found 94% of builders planned to 
furnish water heaters in the homes they build for sale. 
Seventy-eight per cent of this experienced group planned 
to install gas water heaters. 
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2. There is a good water heater replacement market in 
present homes, due to the long years during -which new 
water heaters along with practically all manufactured con- 
sumer goods were in very short supply. 

3. There is a great and growing market for automatic 
clothes washers and dishwashers. These appliances make 
automatic water heating a virtual necessity. And watch 
the electric competition here. 

4. There is an increasing appreciation on the part of the 
public of the comfort of “good hot water service. Returned 
GI’s are particular boosters for it, many of them having 
had their first extended experience with plenty of hot 
water in the showers of the Army’s modern barracks. We 
emerged from the war a cleaner and far more hot-water- 
conscious nation. 


The present is the time to make the most of the sufficient 
supply of water heaters that is available, rather than be- 
moaning the fact that one can’t yet obtain all the other 
appliances one wants. Production of automatic gas water 
heaters was 750,000 units in 1945, 1,319,000 in 1946 and 
1.800.000 in 1947. Production for 1948 will be all you can 
sell. Manufacturing capacity for the heaters is three times 
pre-war. 


Gas Has Got It Theme 


The campaign will continue the highly successful “Gas 
Has Got It” theme which has made the public CP-gas- 
range-conscious. 

All local promotion will be wrapped up in a portfolio 
for dealers, and executives will get another portfolio 
telling them how to use it. The whole thing will be a pack- 
age with the complete know-how for a campaign to be 
carried out anytime in 19146, or even in 1949, if one wishes 
to delay until then. 

The portfolio will describe the promotion materials 
which can be purchased from the AGA through its pro- 
motion bureau, or from other suppliers. The “AGA will 
have ad mats for local newspapers, and “Hot Water 
Magic,” a discussion of home laundering. Other suppliers 
will have streamers, decals. window and floor posters, 24- 
sheet billboard posters, and car cards. There will be a 
sound slide film, a home service skit and publicity stories. 
A stunt will be available. consisting of a “Magic City” 
election campaign, suitable for a year in which the ele- 
phant and donkey will come to grips in a national election. 
Sales forces will be divided into groups to garner votes 
and elect a “mayor” of the Magic City. 

The campaign will make the most of the fact that manu- 
facturers of automatic gas water heaters will advertise 
regularly in national magazines with total circulations of 
30 million in April, May and June. These ads will push 
the campaign’s theme. 

Other pertinent and encouraging facts are: 


A total of 18.5 million United States homes have bath 
tubs. And less than a third of these have automatic hot 
water service. What a market! 

An automatic gas water heater may provide about twice 
the load of a gas range. It is a comparatively even load, 
without the peaks of cooking and house heating. 

It is estimated about 1 million automatic clothes washers 
will be sold in 1948. 

In every home someone must climb 24,000 steps every 
year, if there’s a non-automatic water heater in the base- 


ment. 


A further benefit from the campaign will be stimulation 
of a more selective attitude on the part of the buver. 
Emphasis will be placed on adequate sizing. upgrading of 
quality, and the many uses for hot water in the home. The 
campaign will focus the attention of plumbers, appliance 
dealers and utilities on the automatic hot water heater to 
an extent unmatched in recent years. An added objective 
is to organize effective sales forces and train salesmen for 
the intensive period of competition now beginning. 
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The current activity will serve as a warm-up for an all- 
out campaign next year. It is planned to keep the slogan 
alive through the present year. as a forerunner to ‘the 
program being evolved for 1949, when the buyers’ market 
really will hit. 

The Hot Water Magic promotion of the AGA’s water 
heating committee is a worthy extension of the Gas Has 
Got It idea. 


Questionable Tacties 
ember you are an avid proponent of the Rizley- 


Moore Bill or merely a sidelines spectator, you can’t 
fail to note the rough treatment it has received from certain 
elements of the press. We intend here to expand the re- 
marks we made on the subject last month. when we noted 
that in an election year those who shout the loudest from 
the public forum or in the prints carry a great deal of 
weight, regardless of the basis for their statements. 

If the bill goes back to the files to gather more dust 
until another Congressional session (probably one con- 
vening sometime after a day early in November, 1948), 
it will be a good bet that certain columnists will be wrench- 
ing their shoulders patting themselves on the back for a 
torpedoing job well done, and with plenty of reason. They 
will have dug the grave well. 

It may be axiomatic that all’s fair in war and utility 
regulation, but some kinds of tactics can strain even that 
questionable concept. 

The best way to win an argument against informed 
antagonists is to permit them to set up their points, like 
targets, and then proceed to break them down. When 
appealing to the uninformed layman, however, it would 
appear that the most effective method is to fire away so 
fast that the target setter is unable even to set them up in 
the first place. 

The ammunition the opposition has used has been no 
well-marshalled set of facts, but rather a volley of empty 
but noisy Big Bertha shells. The industry is accused of 
trying to push through a bill that will make cooking with 
gas so expensive that we'll all have to go back to wood 
stoves to cook our $10 steaks on—just so the industry can 
get feelthy rich. No mention of why the industry felt clari- 
fication of the Natural Gas Act was in order. No explana- 
tion of how regulation was confusing the issue. No per- 
mitting the target setter to get ready. Just blast away fast 


and loud. 


For Example 


A recent outburst by a syndicated writer will serve to 
illustrate the point. The piece began with kudos for a 
seroup of citizens who had just affixed their signatures to 
a “conservation credo,” which in effect was a declaration 
for “the full use of our natural resources for and by the 
people of this nation.” Then. in an ingenious twist of logic, 
the piece evolves into a sock at “the great utility combines 
(who), through a veritable army of skilled lobbyists, are 
trying to break down this principle. .. . 

“This is manifest in the Rizley-Moore natural gas 
ae 
Doubtless this kind of logic can be effective when used 
on folks who haven't taken time to read the bill, or look 
into what it really would do. What we would like to see, 
however, is an effective presentation of facts, in terms that 
could be evaluated by the average reader and _ voter. 
Possibly now might be the time to consider an expanded 
educational program, to enlighten the public on the prob- 
lems of bringing gas to them. 
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Battle of the Fuels 


HE future sources, alloca- 
tions, conversions and gen- 
eral availability of fuel ma- 
terials are of course of vital 
importance to the gas industry, 
and the present maneuvering 
of the various groups and in- 
fluences, as observed through 
the current newspapers and 
trade journals, is interesting 
though somewhat confusing. 

In one ring we have the 
Trans-Continental Pipe Line 
Co., which wants to transport 
natural gas to the New York- 
Philadelphia-Baltimore area 
vs. Fuels Research Council, which proposes to synthesize 
natural gas to gasoline. Trans-Continental says that if 
there is any synthesis to be done it can be done from coal 
and oil shale. Fuels Research replies that coal synthesis 
is not practical; that it would be better to use coal gas 
in the East; and that it may oppose the gas lines before 
the Federal Power Commission by lining up with rail- 
roads, coal, labor unions, ete. 

Then there is the $9 billion Krug-Forrestal oil synthesis 
proposal which is objected to by the oil companies, which 
latter assert that they can handle the oil demand if let 
alone and allowed to develop the tidelands now held under 
dispute by the recent federal ownership edict. 

Also there is the argument against the stockpiling of 
Middle East oil in this country, even if natural storage 
reservoirs are found, because this will require the export 
of 480,000 tons of pipeline steel to Saudi Arabia. 

Finally, the oil companies and the steel companies are 
at odds with each other, the former saying that they can- 
not produce petroleum because of lack of steel, the latter 
complaining that they cannot make steel because of scarcity 
of gas and oil fuel. 


Ultrasonics 
QU. XPLORATION in the field of ultrasonics has already 


produced numerous practical applications and received 
publicity in both the technical and popular press. A widely 
read presentation appeared in Life in January 1948, in 
which ultrasonics was aptly described as “silent sound”— 
i.e., sound waves that vibrate too rapidly to be perceptible 
as sound to the human ear. This immediately brings to 
mind the dog whistle that has been available for many 
vears, which emits sound that a dog can hear but his 
human master cannot detect even when he is blowing it. 
According to the article in Life, relatively enormous 
concentrations of energy can be produced by an ultra- 
sonic siren, sufficient to ignite cotton and to raise and 
hold glass marbles suspended in the air. It is also stated 
that these sound waves will emulsify mixtures of oil and 
water by dispersing the former in tiny droplets; but at 
the same time will coagulate water droplets in fog in a 
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manner that has encouraged fog-abatement tests at airports. 

Several of the phenomena produced by ultrasonics or 
supersonics have interest and at least incidental or indirect 
application in the gas industry. GAS, October 1946, page 
90, described a Supersonic Reflectoscope whereby metal 
parts could be examined for internal flaws, inclusions, ete. 
“Technical Trends” of January 1948, under the heading 
“Testing Metal Thickness,” described the Audigage which 
will measure thickness of metal by ultrasonic wave trans- 
mission and reflection. Also, in the closely related carbon 
black industry, the Ultrasonic Corp. of Cambridge, Mass.. 
has installed a unit to precipitate carbon black from flue 
discharges at the Cabot Inc. plant at Pampa, Texas. 
Vibrations are produced by a siren which. it is stated. 
can convert as much as 50% of energy available in com- 


_pressed air into sound. The vibrations force the carbon 


particles together, to fall in lumps in collecting bins at 
the bottom of the stacks. This method of collection assert- 
edly approaches the efficiency of the dry electrostatic 
precipitator, but is cheaper in application. 


Human Engineering 


T this time when all of us feel that we can be par- 

ticularly proud of recent technical and _ scientific 
achievements in this country. it comes rather as a jolt to 
have Dean M. P. Catherwood of Cornell University School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations state that human rela- 
tions have not kept pace with technological advances. In 
an address to the first meeting of the Industrial Personnel 
Testing Institute at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Dean 
Catherwood said, “It is clear that we have been progres- 
sively coming nearer and nearer to a situation in which 
problems in the field of human relations threaten con- 
tinuation of the progress which technology has made 
possible.” 

The institute discussions brought out that it was becom- 
ing necessary to attempt to place the field of human 
relations on a more scientific and measurable basis, which 
leads to the development and use of tests for the selection 
and placement of semi-professional and _ professional 
technical personnel. Many such tests are already in use. 
Of particular importance, it was siated, is the selection 
of first-line technical supervisory personnel who should 
be chosen for reasons beyond job skills alone. 


Dust Filtration 


A new means of removing dust from air (or gas) has 
recently been announced by the American Air Filter 
Co. Inc. of Louisville. Ky. It is called the Electro Airmat 
and termed an electronic dust precipitator which combines 
the advantages of both electronic and mechanical filtration. 

It consists of an assembly, in suitable framework made 
out of electrically insulating plastic, of paper mat filter 
sections. the paper being electronically charged to 9000 
volts by applied electric energy. Thus the paper not only 
filters the dust, but exerts an electrical collective effect 
on the dust particles in a manner similar to the more 
familiar metal plate collectors. 
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No matter what piping equipment you need 
... valves, fittings, pipe, accessories, or shop- 
fabricated units... most likely Crane sup- 
plies it. Fast, modern service from nearby 
Crane Branches or Wholesalers brings you 
everything for the installation. .. and all on 
one order. 


There’s a real opportunity to standardize 
by working with the complete Crane line. 
It simplifies every piping job... from design 
to erection to maintenance. It pays big divi- 
dends because it gives you this important 
3-way advantage: 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY offering the 
world’s largest selection of steel, iron, 
brass and alloy piping materials for 
all power, process, and general service 
applications. 


ONE RESPONSIBILITY for piping mate- 
rials—helping you to get the best in- 
stallation, and to avoid needless delays 
on the job. 


OUTSTANDING QUALITY in every item— 
assuring uniform dependability and 
durability throughout piping systems. 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 
836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
Branches and Wholesalers 
Serving All Industrial and Gas Producing Areas 


HEAT EXCHANGERS 77 a natural gas plant. Piping mate- 
rials are steel, 4-inch, all from the complete Crane line. 


EVERYTHING FROM... 


VALVES 
FITTINGS 
PIPE 


Why so much gas production 
piping is equipped by CRANE 


HIGH PRESSURE incomin 
12-in. Ferrosteel gear-operated double disc gate valves. 


Crane No. 33XR cast steel wedge gate valves, bevel gear operated. 


g gas lines equipped with Crane 


_ 


: PLUMBING 
AND 
HEATING 


FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM | 
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Phony Saving Devices 
{eer war period relieved us of those epidemics of fake 


gadgets foisted on the unwarily simple as “gas savers.” 
Some of those devices were monuments to the ingenuity 
sometimes met with among the easy-money lads. Of course 
you remember them (the gadgets) and the headaches they 
produced for the conscientious gas utility operator. The 
chunk of metal—special secret alloy with miraculous heat 
conservation characteristics—placed over the top burner 
was one that only harmed the purchaser’s pocketbook. 
But those alleged gas limiting devices could be and posi- 
tively were dangerous. Their promoters, as always in all 
rackets, thrived on public ignorance and cupidity. 

It is reasonable to assume that the splendid consistent 
national promotion of domestic gas appliances and a grow- 
ing realization within the gas industry of the insurance 
value in the maximum replacement of obsolete appliances 
will make it all the harder for the “gas saver” phonies. 

The electric fellows have their misrepresenters too. 
Recently I saw advertised in a national weekly an electric 
space heater—cheapest way to heat a room. The credit 
was given to a new patented heating element, which was 
described in pure mumbo-jumbo. It reminded me of a 
radio salesman in the good old days, who with pencil and 
paper, proved his set was easily the most economical to 
operate. “But,” says I, somewhat sarcastically, “even Dr. 
Steinmetz conceded there are only 3413 Btu’s in one kw-hr.” 
“That’s just the point.” he rebuts. “This is a regenerative 
set, and we used the juice over again to heat the tubes.” 


Marxian Maths 


VERY gas man is fighting inflation tooth and _ nail since, 

as a member of a strictly regulated industry, he is the 
big loser, because anything that jeopardizes the fair earn- 
ings of his company puts his own job and future security 
on the block. 

In these anxious times, especially with a presidential 
election coming up, there is much misinformation being 
broadcast to foist some very undesirable “isms” on the 
public. 

A certain element in the United States, to justify its 
inflationary irresponsibilities, and perhaps incidentally clear 
the decks for some “Made in MoscoW” ideas, is soap-boxing 
the notion that American business purposely takes its profits 
to rob the workers, despite the fact that every reputable 
corporation in the United States, through its annual reports 
and governmental returns, has about as much financial 
privacy as the oft-cited goldfish. 

A vicious example of this appeared in Economic Outlook 
Vol. VIII. No. 12, published by the CIO Department of 
Education and Research (sic). This issue is devoted pri- 
marily to proving that those manufacturers are playing 
dirty ball who use national advertising to show that pres- 
ent net earnings preclude labor increases without price 
increases. God help American industry if CIO economists 
prevail. 

Space does not permit a detailed discussion of the CIO 
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conclusions. Maybe a sample will suffice. Discussing the 
claims of a meat packer that his net profits are only 1.8 
cents per dollar of sales (i.e.. for every dollar he takes in. 
only 1.8 cents are left after paying all expenses and pro- 
viding for obsolescence and future development), the CIO 
economists say this isn't so. Why! they howl, this indus- 
trialist is figuring after taxes. Before taxes, the profits are 
4.6 cents per sales dollar. “In other words, the consumer 
is paying 4.6 cents profit to on each dollar spent 
on meat, rather than 1.8 cents.” (Direct quotation. ) 

Maybe it’s old fogeyism to be so stpuid, but since when 
have taxes not been an accepted operating expense. just 
the same as materials and labor? How can any item of 
the cost of doing business that has to be paid out be 
considered profit? | 

The CIO naively (?) points out that, had profits before 
taxes been less or eliminated, taxes would have been re- 
duced or even none, and then look at the consumer price. 
Maybe the idea is that business should not make profits, 
which is scarcely original, in that a lad named Karl Marx 
advocated this very same thing a hundred years ago. 

Most Americans are for »aying labor as much as the 
trafic will bear, but labor considerably weakens its own 


‘case when it resorts to misleading statements and phony 


economics. 


What's This? 


_— Detroit News, as a public-spirited daily, has gone to 
great expense and trouble to survey the domestic appli- 
ance market. Its report covers 12.786 Detroit families. 
which in these days of scientific sampling can be assumed 
to be a representative cross-section of that great city. The 
figures are disappointing. especially so in a natural gas 
territory. 

For example, only 3.6% own gas refrigerators, which 
may be good in face of the consolidated promotional effort 
available to our electric competitors, but which is scarcely 
commendable considering we have a better, more depend- 
able, and longer-lasting unit. 

Furthermore—and discounting to some extent the dif- 
ference between what they say they will buy and actually 
do buy—we cannot ignore the fact that fewer customers 
state they are going to buy a gas refrigerator than actually 
own one now. (The gas refrigerator is grouped with a mail 
order and a new electric job among the also-rans. ) 

What’s going on in Detroit? 

Even in the cooking field, which we properly dominate 
today with a total of better than 90%, the future is dis- 
turbing. Of those people who have decided what they want 
to buy. 58.2% plump for electric cooking. Again, what’s 
going on in Detroit? 

Do these figures indicate that our “Gas Has Got It” pro- 
sram is not so effective as we would like it to be in Detroit? 

On the other hand, since 64.3% of those polled have 
still to make up their minds what kind of range they want. 
is the gate wide open for a real slam-bang gas range mer- 
chandising program this year that will dispel any lingerine 
doubts in this corner? 


‘‘THERMAC makes the 
, highest quality and 
CHIEF , | the highest capacity 
regulators we know 
ne | = They are ruggedly 
| built with heavy 
flanges and bosses to 


gl , | withstand the most 


abusive handling.’’ 
— CHIEF ENGINEER 


‘‘Figuring it out on a 
cost per BTU, THERMAC 
is way ahead on all 
sizes. What we save 
on THERMAC Regu- 
lators alone amounts 
to a good many dollars 
each month’? 


—PURCHASING AGENT 


CHECK THESE 10 MAIN FEATURES 
Appliance engineers and purchasing agents are > ay Gupantny—lnen Geet > how tate 
choosing THERMAC Regulators for Natural enanee® fll Aluminum, inte Uelahe, Gun 
Gas, Manufactured Gas and Butane-Air because ged > Max. Inlet Pressure 15” WC; Max. 
of good, all around dependable performance. Outlet Pressure 5° WC > Parts Corrosion Re- 
Also, in comparing prices versus capacities sistant P Inspect without removal from line 
THERMAC Regulators cost less per BTU. This > Factory Tested and Sealed to Your Specifi- 


means a very substantial saving in the appliance cations » Certified by A.G.A. P Millions in 
without affecting quality. use > Sizes: from % to 2% IPS. 
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REASE and smoke from hot fat, 
food odors, moisture and heat are 
produced in cooking operations regard- 
less of the type of appliance or the 
type of fuel used. The emission of 
these byproducts into the kitchen usu- 
ally produces the following disagree- 
able conditions in this area— rise 
in air temperature, rise in relative 
humidity, accumulation of grease and 


Introducing a new hood engineered 
right into a modern gas range 


Ventilating Hood for 
Domestic Kitchens 


ee 


By HARRY WARREN, Research Engineer, Southern California Gas Co. 


dust on wall surfaces, and diffusion of 
cooking odors throughout other rooms 
of the house. 

A project to design a mechanical- 
draft range hood capable of elim- 
inating in large measure the disagree- 
able conditions enumerated above. 
which result from allowing the by- 
products of cooking operations to be 
liberated in the kitchen area, was insti- 


THE GAS AP- 
PLIANCE LABO.- 
RATORY operated 
jointly in Los An- 
geles by the 
Southern Counties 
Gas Co. and South- 
ern California Gas 
Co. has been work- 
ing for some time 
in the belief that 
one of the most 
promising ways of 
meeting the kitch- 
en ventilation 
preblem is to pro- 
vide such ventilation at and from the gas 
range by incorporating into the gas range 
itself all the elements necessary for such 
ventilation, rather than by the use of 
conventional wall or ceiling fans as com- 
monly installed in most kitchens either 
separately or with cabinet work. 

It is proposed to do this by providing a 
ventilating hood as an integral part of 
the gas range and also by building into 
the gas range the blower and motor. Thus 
the only installation necessary for com- 
plete kitchen ventilation, other than the 


range itself, would be sufficient duct to 
lead the blower exhaust to the outside 
air, which could preferably and in most 
cases be down through and along under 
the floor to an outlet in foundation wall. 

After several assemblies were con- 
structed to obtain design and operating 
data, a finished working model was finally 
produced, utilizing a current eastern-made 
range selected because its construction 
was such that a hood could be adapted to 
it most easily. With the assistance of 
a western manufacturer a porcelain enam- 
eled metal hood was constructed and a 
blower and motor installed. 

This model was exhibited in Los An- 
geles Feb. 25 at the Range and Refrig- 
erator Council meeting of the sales and 
advertising section of the Pacific Coast 
Gas Association, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing comments and creating interest and 
possibly stimulating manufacturers to fol- 
low this development further. 

A patent has been applied for on this 
design, to be assigned to Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., and if and when obtained 
the gas company will grant royalty-free 
license for production to approved manu- 
facturers. 
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Fig. 1A. View of range-and-hood combination 
showing fan and motor assembly and in- 
stallation of ductwork under the floor. 


tuted some time ago at the gas appli- 
ance laboratory of the Southern 
Counties Gas Co. of California and 
the Southern California Gas Co. 


Objectives of the Investigation 


The specific objective of this investi- 
gation was the design of a hood meet- 
ing the following specifications relative 
to both construction and performance: 


. The hood and fan should be a standard 
factory built unit, designed to be attached 
to a range manufacturer's standard range 
model, so as to eliminate the expense and 
mechanical difficulties entailed in building 
or fabricating a mechanical ventilating 
hood system on the customer's premises. 

2. The installation of the hood and range 

combination should not require the run- 

ning of exposed duct work or the furring- 
in of duct work in order to hide it from 
sight. 


— 


3. The installation of the hood and range 
combination should not require the run- 
ning of ducts through ceilings and roofs 
in order to discharge the cooking vapors 
and ventilating air out of doors. 

1. The installation of the hood and range 
combination, in both old and new houses, 
should be easy of accomplishment and 
low in cost. 

5. The combustion performance of the range 


should not be affected adversely when a 
hood is installed on a standard range 
model, 

6. The combustion performance of the range 
should be satisfactory either with the fan 
in or out of operation, so that use of the 
range is not dependent on the continuity 
of electric service. 
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Fig. 1B. View of the range equipped with 
hced as housewife sees it. 


7. The installation of a hood on a standard 
range model should not affect the baking 
performance of the oven adversely when 
the fan is either in or out of operat’pn. 

8. The forward projection of the hood and 
its height above the cooking top should 
be such that the housewife may look into 
the pans placed on the grates and may stir 
the contents of such pans either by hand 
or by means of an electric mixer head. 


9. The hood fan should be controlled by a 
manually manipulated electric switch lo- 
cated conveniently on the range, so that 
operation of the ventilating feature of the 
hood will be optional with the user. 

10. Ranges equipped with hoods should be 
capable of being used to supply heat to 
the kitchen when the user so desires. 

11. The hood should be designed so that when 


the fan is not in operation combustion 
products from the oven, broiler and top 
<ection will he expelled far enough away 
from the wall so that these surfaces will 
not be soiled or streaked as a result of 
induced convection currents of room air. 

12. The air throughput of the fan should be 
small so that there will be no interference 
with the normal operation of winter and 
summer air-conditioning systems. 

13. Consumntion of electric current by the fan 
motor should be small, so as to limit Op- 
erating costs to a very nominal amount. 

14. A facility for warming dishes and keeping 
cooked food warm should be incorporated 
as part of the hood design. 

15. The design of the hood should be such 
that it will be easily adaptable as an 
added feature to a range manufacturer’s 
regular line of standard models, so that 
he and his dealers need stock only stand- 
ard range models and some hood kits. 


Construction and Operation 


The gas appliance laboratory has 
designed a mechanical-draft range 
hood which meets the _ previously 
enumerated specifications relative to 
construction and performance. 

This design is shown diagrammati- 
cally in Fig. 2. The general overall 
dimensions of: the hood are: 40 in. 
long, 15°4 in. deep, 7 in. high at rear, 
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having a 3-in. apron (13) in front. 
The splasher panel (8) is 13 in. high, 
so that the overall height of the hood 
above the cooking top is 20 in. and a 
clearance of 17 in. between the cook- 
ing top and the lower edge of the front 
apron (13) is provided. 

The oven and broiler vents (2) con- 
nect with the hood as shown in Fig. 2. 
Suction duct (18) connects the suction 
manifold with the inlet of a small 
multi-vane fan installed at the rear of 
the utility compartment of the range. 
The discharge of this fan is pointed 
downward so that it can be easily con- 
nected to a discharge duct. This duct 
is located under the floor and extends 
from the range location to the nearest 
ventilation opening in the foundation 
wall of the house in which the range- 
and-hood combination is installed. 

The hood, suction duct (18). the fan 
and motor unit and necessary electric 
wiring and switch would comprise the 
kit to be supplied by the range manu- 
facturer for installation on one of his 
standard range models. 


The combustion products, odors. 
vapors and grease splash droplets 


RANGE AND HOOD PARTS. (Fig. 2.) 


1. Oven, broiler vent openings (range), 

2. Oven, brciler vents (range). 

3. Ell connection. 

4. Panel. 

5. Panel. 

6. Canopy. 

7. Suction open- 
ing. 

8. Splasher 
el (range). 

9. Vent box 
(range). 

10. Cooking top. 
(range). 


ll. Vertical rear 
side of suction 
manifold. 


12. Suction cham- 
ber. 

13. Apron. 

14. Vent manifold. 


15. Horizcntal 
suction slot. 


16. Suction mani-}/ 
fold. 


17. Vertical 
suction slots. 


18. Suction duct. 


pan- 


resulting from’ cooking operations in 
the oven and/or broiler are emitted 
through oven and/or broiler vent open- 
ings (1) into vent boxes (9) and rise 
by gravity, through vents (2) and ell 
connections into vent manifold (14), 
where they spread out to be distributed 
more or less evenly through a dis- 
charge slot (%4 in. wide by 38 in. 
long) formed by panels (4) and (5). 

The combustion products and cook- 
ing vapors from the four-in-line top 
burners rise vertically from the cook- 
ing top, strike panel (5), and travel 
upward and forward below panel (5) 
until they contact apron (13). 

When the fan is in operation, suc- 
tion at the (34-in. by 38-in.) horizon- 
tal suction slot (15) and the two (1-in. 
by 3-in.) vertical suction slots (17) 
captures the combustion products and 
cooking vapors intercepted by _ the 
apron (13). These products and va- 
pors flow through suction chamber 
(12). into suction manifold (16), and 
through suction duct (18) into the 
suction opening of the fan. From the 
fan they are discharged into a duct 
located under the floor which extends 
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SENVSIGLE HEAT REMOVED BY HOOD - PER CENT _ 
Four Rear furners-Utens//t Containing Water Maced Over Lurrvers 


FOR DOMESTIC KITCHENS 


__ MOISTURE REMOVED BY HOOD~FER ENT _ 
Four Rear Burners -Ctensils Containing Water Placed Over Gurners 
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from the range location to a nearby 
ventilating opening in the foundation 
wall. This flow of combustion prod- 
ucts and cooking vapors is shown by 
arrows in Fig, 2. 

When the fan is‘ not in operation. 
there is no suction at slots (15) and 
(17), hence the combustion products 
spill into the kitchen area from under 
apron (13). However, as these prod- 
ucts are discharged approximately 
1534 in. from the wall, no streaking 
of this surface should result. 

The combustion products from the 
oven, broiler, and top section, striking 
and traveling along panel (5), supply 
heat to canopy (6) when the fan is 
not in operation. When the fan is 
operating these products supply heat 
to canopy (6) as they are drawn 
through suction chamber (12). Thus 
heat is supplied to this surface area of 
the canopy both when the fan is in and 
out of operation so that the top of the 
canopy may be used for warming 
dishes and keeping cooked food warm 
under both of the previously mentioned 
operating conditions. 


Performance Characteristics 


A model of this hood design was 
constructed and installed on a standard 
model gas range. Using this experi- 
mental hood and range combination in 
conjunction with a small multi-vane 
forward-curved blade fan, which gave 
an air throughput of 200 cfm, the 
following performance characteristics 
were investigated: 


2. Effect of hood on baking performance of 
the range oven. 

b. Effect of hood on the combustion perform- 
ance of the range oven. 

c. Efficiency of the hood in removing sensible 
heat created by the oven burner tlame. 

d. Efficiency of the hood in removing water 
vapor diffused in the oven combustion 
products (which is probably analagous to 
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eficiency of removing cooking vapors and 
odors). 


e. Efficiency of the hood in removing sensible 
heat available as a result of top section 
cookery. 

f. Efficiency of the hood in removing water 
vapor created by top section cookery 
(--sich is nrabably indicative also of the 
efficiency of the hood in removing cooking 
vanors and odors). 


Effect of Hood on Oven Performance 


Baking Performance. Four layers of 
cake were baked in the oven under 
each of the following conditions: (1) 
standard range model without a hood. 
(2) the same range with hood installed 
but the fan not operating, and (3) the 
same range with hood installed and 
fan operating at 200 cfm throughput. 

There was no difference in evenness 
of browning of the cake baked under 
each of the three previously described 
conditions as indicated both by visual 
inspection and by a traverse of the 
top and bottom surfaces of the cakes 
with a photoelectric reflectometer. 


Oven Maintenance Rate and Com- 
bustion Performance. The installation 
of the hood on the standard range 
model without the fan in operation 
caused the maintenance rate necessarv 
to maintain an over temperature of 
400° F to increase slightly from 5679 
Btu ver hour to 5772 Btu per hour. 
which is an increase of only 1.64%. 
When the hood fan was put in opera- 
tion at a throughput of 200 cfm. the 
maintenance rate was reduced to 5082 
Btu per hour, whieh is only 0.05% 
ereater than the maintenance rate for 
the standard range model without a 
hood installed. 

The only effect on the combustion 
performance of the oven which resulted 
fom the installation of the hood on 
the range was a small increase in per 
cent of excess air in the oven combus- 
tion products; operation of the hood 
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fan, however. did not cause any further 
increase in excess air. 


Efficiency of Hood in Removing Heat 
and Vapors Resulting From 
Oven Cooking Operations 


When the oven was maintained at an 
equilibrium temperature of 500° F 
and the fan throughput was 200 cfm. 
937 of the sensible heat liberated by 
the oven burner flame was captured by 
the hood and removed from the range 
location. 

Steam was then introduced into the 
oven to simulate cooking vapors. The 
total moisture available in the oven 
then amounted to the moisture formed 
as a result of the combustion of the 
vas required to maintain an oven tem- 
nerature of 500° F plus the moisture 
introduced as steam. The hood cap- 
tured 99.4°, of the total moisture 
available in the oven. 


Efficiency of Hood in Removing Heat 
and Vapors From Top Section 


A series of tests was conducted on 
the top section of the range with the 
four rear burners operating simul- 
taneously at total inputs ranging from 
5800 Btu per hour to 36,000 Btu per 
hour or 1450 to 9000 Btu per hour 
per burner. During each test an 8/-in. 
diameter AGA test pan. containing 
boiling water was placed on the grate 
above each burner. The efficiency of 
the hood in capturing and removing 
the sensible heat liberated from the 
simulated top burner cooking opera- 
tions described above was determined 
in each instance. The results of these 
tests, expressed in per cent removal of 
sensible heat available, are shown in 
Fig. 3. It will be noted that for total 
gas inputs to the four top burners 
ranging from 5800 to 26,000 Btu per 
hour, or 1450 to 6500 Btu per hour 
per burner. the heat removal efliciency 
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of the hood was in excess of 90%. At 
higher gas inputs the efficiency of the 
hood decreased, being approximately 
73% when the input to the four top 
burners was 36,000 Btu per hour (or 
9000 Btu per hour per burner). 

The efficiency of the hood in remov- 
ing the moisture evaporated from the 
test pans and liberated as a result of 
combustion for each of several tests 
similar to those previously described 
are shown in Fig. 4. For total inputs 
to the four burners ranging from 5200 
to 19,000 Btu per hour, the moisture 
removal efficiency of the hood was 
approximately 95%. As the input to 
the four top burners was increased 
from 19,000 to 28,000 Btu per hour 
the moisture removal efficiency of the 
hood decreased, being approximately 
63% at the last mentioned burner in- 
put. As the input to the four burners 
was still further increased. the reduc- 
tion in moisture removal efficiency was 
more gradual, being 57% at maximum 
input rating (36,000 Btu per hour). 


The efficiencies of the hood in re- 
moving odors resulting from top sec- 
tion cooking operations would prob- 
ably approximate those shown above 
for moisture removal, as cooking odors 
could be expected to move and diffuse 
in a manner similar to water vapor. 


Efficiency of Hood in Removing Heat 
and Vapors Resulting From 
Simulated Top-Section 
Cooking Operations 


Gas Inputs to Burners for Three 
General Classes of Cooking Operations. 
Top-section cooking operations gen- 
erally are not performed with a con- 
stant gas input to the burners through- 
out the entire processing period; hence. 
if overall efficiencies for complete 
cooking operations are desired. the 
sensible heat removal efficiencies shown 
in Fig. 3 are not directly applicable. 
In order to give the reader an approxi- 
mation of the range of efficiencies that 
might be expected for complete cook- 
ing operations, these operations have 
been grouped into three general cate- 
sories and the sensible heat removal 
efficiencies computed from the test data 
for each of them. 


The most frequently used top section 
cooking operations require the opera- 
tion of a burner at rated input for 
from 10 to 30% of the required 
processing time. The burner is then 
turned to approximately 15% of rated 
input (simmer input) during the re- 
mainder of the processing time (70% 
to 90%). Such operations will here- 
after be referred to as “Cooking Op- 
eration Type A.” Some less frequently 
used cooking operations require that 
the burner be operated at rated input 
for from only 2 to 10% of the proces- 
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sing time, and at approximately 15% 
rated input for the remaining time (90 
to 98%). This operation will hereafter 
be referred to as “Cooking Operation 
Type B.” Other somewhat infrequently 
used cooking processes require that 
the burner be operated at an inter- 
mediate input of approximately 55% 
rated input for the major portion of 
the processing time. Hereafter, this 
operation will be referred to as “Cook- 
ing Operation Type C.” 


Efficiency of Hood in Removing 
Sensible Heat Resulting from Cooking 
Operations. The efficiency of the hood 
in capturing and removing sensible 
heat given off from the above described 
cooking operations were computed 
from data obtained in the heat removal 
tests. The calculations showed that 
sensible heat removal efficiencies of 
80%, 87%, and 89% could be ex- 
pected for cooking operations Types 


A, B, and C. 


Efficiency of Hood in Removing 
Moisture Resulting from Cooking Op- 
erations. An analysis of the three gen- 
eral classes of top section cooking 
operations simulated by the above de- 
scribed operations Types A, B, and C, 
indicated that Types A and B opera- 
tion usually involve processing in water 
or water vapor and that during the 
portion of the processing time when 
the burner is operated at rated input 
little, if any, of this processing water 
is evaporated, as during this period 
the temperature of the water and the 
product being processed is being raised 
from room temperature to approxi- 
mately boiling temperature. The small 
quantity of water vapor given off is 
that resulting primarily from the com- 
bustion of the fuel. It is during the 
remainder of the processing period. 
when the burner is being operated at 
simmer input, that the majority of the 
water vapor and/or cooking vapors 
are liberated; hence, the moisture re- 
moval efficiency of the hood during 
the period when the burner is being 
operated at rated input is of little prac- 
tical importance. The efficiency of the 
hood in capturing and removing mois- 
ture liberated by cooking operations 
Types A and B, therefore, may be 
considered to be approximately the 
same as shown by the curve in Fig. 4, 
for an input of 5400 Btu per hour 
(15% rated input) or 95.5%. 

Cooking operation Type C is some- 
what typical of some fast frying opera- 
tions. Generally in these operations 
the skillet or griddle is heated before 
the product is placed on it. Therefore, 
it is probably appropriate to assume 
that vapor is being liberated during 
the entire processing period. If this 
assumption is correct the moisture re- 
moval efficiency of the hood for Type 


C cooking operations would be ap- 
proximately 94%, as shown by Fig. 4, 


for a burner input of 55% rating. 


Air Throughput and Electric Power 
Requirement. An air throughput of 
200 cfm appears to be adequate in that 
relatively high efficiency both for heat 
and moisture removal were obtained 
with the hood at this throughput. The 
efficiencies of the hood obtained with a 
145 cfm throughput were considerably 
lower; therefore, a throughput of 200 
cfm probably may be _ considered 
optimum. 

If a fan of average efficiency is used, 
a 1/15-hp motor should be adequate 
to obtain a delivery of 200 cfm against 
the frictional resistance of the hood 
and necessary piping or duct work. 
The consumption of the motor would 
be about 50 watts per hour. 


Collections of Grease and Dirt. No 
tests have been conducted during this 
investigation to determine whether 
srease and dust will collect on the in- 
side surfaces of the hood, ductwork or 
fan parts; no such collections of 
grease and dirt are expected to occur, 
however, under the conditions of op- 
eration prevailing in the average 
domestic kitchen. Domestic kitchen 
ventilating systems have been installed _ 
in the territory served by the Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corp. for a number 
of years and inspections of some of the 
first installations made have revealed 
no appreciable collections of grease 
and dust on the internal surfaces of 
these kitchen ventilating systems. 


A ventilating system similar to those 
used in Rochester was installed in the 
kitchen of a Southern California resi- 
dence eighteen months ago. To date, 
no grease or dirt has been deposited on 
the parts of this installation except on 
the face of the suction grill located in 
the kitchen wall above the top section 
of the range, which is of course easy 
to clean. It was the author’s privilege 
to inspect several kitchen ventilating 
systems which had been operated under 
conditions identical to one year of 
operation in an average home where 
three meals a day are prepared. There 
were no appreciable collections of 
srease and dirt on the interior surfaces 
of these ventilating systems. 

Tests that have been made on con- 
temporary grease filtering equipment, 
for use in commercial kitchen venti- 
lating hoods. indicate that the con- 
struction of the domestic kitchen ven- 
tilating hood described in this paper 
is such that any deposits of grease 
that may occur will be deposited on 
the porcelain enameled surfaces on 
the underside of the hood, where it can 
be easily removed, rather than on 
interior surfaces of the hood, duct- 
work, or fan parts. 
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Pipe holders at San Luis Obispo, Calif., contrast with regular holders in background. Manifold may be seen at far end. 
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Cost and operating comparisons of Southern Counties Gas Co.’s 
new 440-psi underground holders with conventional types 


ginning of a new type high 
pressure holder was recently installed 
Counties Gas 
Co. of Califor- 
on its system. Holders of 250,000 cu. 
ft. capacity were fabricated from sec- 
that used for the “Biggest Inch” line 
extending from Blythe to Santa Fe 
of larger diameter mill pipe the ad- 
vantage of low cost was enhanced. 
is comparatively small, the simplicity 
of construction, the economy and flexi- 


wat may prove to be the be- 
| by the Southern 
SF xrbusir? 

nia at two points 

tions of 30-in. O.D. pipe similar to 
Springs in California. By the utilizing 
Although the capacity of the holders 
bility in adding units of new storage 
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are features of particular interest. The 
same design may be applied with ad- 
vantage to substantially larger holders. 
A salient feature of these installa- 
tions is that the holders are buried, 
which eliminates large above-ground 
structures sometimes objectionable 
from the standpoint of city planning. 
A fuller use of land area may also be 
realized, which may be an important 
item in cities. At one installation the 
surface area above the holders is used 
to rack pipe and park vehicles. 
Since this type of holder offers a 
number of advantages for some storage 


requirements, a review of the more 
important construction and economic 
elements may suggest profitable ap- 
plications for systems of other utilities. 

The holders were designed by the 
engineering department of the South- 
ern Counties Gas Co. This company 
was one of the first to pioneer the use 
of high pressure cylindrical holders 
for its system. These new pipe holders 
are further evidence of the progressive 
practices of the utility. 


Holder Construction 


The holders are essentially sets of 
long pipe tubes connected by a header. 
For the installation at San Luis Obispo, 
seven tubes 240 ft. long were used, 
giving a total volume of 7872 cu. ft. 
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About the Author 


AS SENIOR ENGINEER on the Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commission, Frank 
W. Thompson is in a position to keep 
abreast of new engineering developments, 
particularly on the West Coast! For the 
job they are called upon to do, he feels 
that the pipe holder installations may 
prove to be a significant advancement in 
storage technology. 

Through his years in the industry, Mr. 
Thompson has gained insight into the 
utility side of the picture as well as the 
regulatory. Equipped with a B.S. degree 
in mechanical engineering from the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, he went 
to work some years ago in the California 
oil fields. Later he joined the staff of the 
gas department of the Los Angeles Gas & 
Electric Co., predecessor company of the 
Southern California Gas Co., leaving 
after 5% years to join the utilities com- 
mission. There he has remained for ap- 
proximately 10 years, with leaves of ab- 
sence to join the Navy—he spent three 
years aboard the battleship California and 
attained the rank of lieutenant commander 

and to serve as gas engineer for the 
Federal Power Commission in its Natural 
Gas Investigation—the famous Docket 


G-580. 


and a storage capacity of 255,100 cu. 
ft.. operated between 10 and 440 psi. 
At Paso Robles the holder comprised 
nine tubes 180 ft. long, having a vol- 
ume of 7515 cu. ft. and a_ storage 
capacity of 241.600 cu. ft. between 10 
and 440 psi. The tubes were fabricated 
from 60-ft. sections of 30-in. O.D.. 
7/16-in.-wall pipe. requiring three sec- 
tions per tube in the one installation 
and four in the other. 

The ends of the tubes are closed by 
semi-elliptical heads. At the front or 
manifold end. a 6-in. hand inspection 
access is provided. This consists of a 
6-in. extra heavy pipe nozzle blanked 
with a flange. A 2-in. nozzle of extra 
heavy pipe is welded to the 6-in. piece 
and is the connection for a riser lead- 
ing to the 4-in. header. Fig. J] shows a 
side view of a tube with riser and 
header connections. It may be observed 
that a drip line is provided for removal 
of condensate. To facilitate accumula- 
tion, the pipes are laid with a slight 
erade forward. 

The tubes are placed in a 5-ft. exca- 
vation with a backfill of river sand 
extending 6 in. above and below the 
pipes. An 18-in. layer of soil com- 
pletes the cover. The distance between 
tubes is 6 in.. which may prove to be 
restrictive in case repair work is neces- 
sary but has the advantage of conserv- 
ing space. It is not anticipated that 
any appreciable maintenance will be 
required, as the pipes are enameled. 
wrapped, and cathodically protected. 


Pipe Specifications and Tests 


Since large-diameter high-strength 
pipe is the basic component of the 
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holders, mention should be made of 
the specifications, inspection and tests 
which were applied. The pipe was 
manufactured by the Consolidated 
Steel Corp. at Los Angeles with the 
same equipment and process used for 
the “Biggest Inch” line. Pipe for this 
line had a wall thickness ranging from 
9/32 in. up to 7/16 in. As the latter 
was the heaviest 30-in. pipe then being 
fabricated by Consolidated, it was 
selected for construction of the hold- 
ers. The two installations required 55 
sections of pipe approximately 60 ft. 
long, which totaled 3274 ft. 

Specifications had already been 
established for the manufacture of the 
“Biggest Inch” pipe. These, with some 
modifications, were adopted for the 
holder pipe order. Advantage also was 
taken of the inspection procedure and 
organization in use, and very thorough 
inspection was made to assure a highly 
uniform product. 

The plate from which the pipe was 
fabricated was open hearth steel. Two 
heats of this steel were used, from 
which ladle and check analyses were 
made to test conformity with specifica- 
tions. The limits for chemical constitu- 
ents were: 


Klement Per Cent 
Carbon _... 0.30 Maximum 
\langanese a. * 
Phosphorous . .......-- 0.045 

Sulphur ... 0.05 


Inspection and tests were made by 


the Moody Engineering Co. 

The flat plates from which the pipe 
was made were 7/16-in. thick, 901/,-in. 
wide, and approximately 30 ft. long. 
These were rolled into cylindrical form 
by passing through pyramid rolls. The 
longitudinal edges of the cylinders 
were welded outside and inside with 
the Unionmelt submerged arc process. 
The pipe as welded was approximately 
2914, in. outside diameter. It was then 
expanded against an external mold to 
nominal finished diameter by means 
of internally applied hydraulic pres- 
sure. This pressure was sufficient to 
cold work the pipe and stress the metal 
beyond the elastic limit. The pipe sec- 
tions of 60 ft. were made up of two 
single 30-ft. lengths and shop welded 
with a single Unionmelt submerged arc 
one pass weld set for 100% penetra- 
tion against a flat copper back-up ring. 

After the hydraulic expanding pro- 
cess each single length of pipe was 
subjected to an internal pressure test 
of 1270 psi and hammer blows applied 
at each end near the weld. An inspec- 
tion for leaks was made while the pipe 
was under 450 psi. 

Physical tests were made on samples 
from each of the two heats of steel. 
Th specified minimum values for the 
tension test were: 


Yield Point 7 _ 52,000 psi 
Ultimate Strength... 72,000 psi 
Elongation (2 in.) 00... 22 % 


Results of tests were well above the 
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Fig. 1. Side elevation of typical holder tube with header connections. 
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TABLE 1—ESTIMATED COST COMPARISON FOR SEVERAL TYPES OF HOLDERS 
Pipe Holders Pipe Holders H.P. Sphere H.P. Cylindrical Tank Water Seal Holder 
440 psito 10 psi 700 psi to 10 psi 50 psi to 10 psi 60 psi to 10 psi 10-in. W.C. 
Cap. 250,000 Cap. 446,000 Cap. 306,000 Cap. 382.000 Cap. 250,000 
Capital Costs 
i Ea at cls , $26,000 $26,000 $85,000! $115,000! $125,000! 
Unit cost per Mcef ................... 104 28 278 300 900 
Compressor facilities ........... 24,000 27.000 saaanetii ioaaceeadi 15,000 
Total cost of installation....... 50.000 53.000 85.000 115.000 140,000 
Unit cost per Mcf .....0-...... 200 119 278 300 560 
Annual Operating Costs 
Holder and compressor .. 
Maintenance ........................ ~ 210 210 226 270 820 
Ee 846 1.300 hinanes aiceaaaaaioe 800 
Fixed charges? . 7,000 7,420 11,900 16.100 19,600 
Total $ 8.056 $ 8.930 $12,126 $ 16.370 $ 21.200 
Unit cost per Mct/vyear........ $ 32 $ 20 g 40 RS 13 © a5 
‘Estimates supplied by steel fabricators e. Lube oil consumption 2000 BHP hours/gal. (@ 55) cents /gal. 
a . ; ; f. Labor (a $2/hour 
“Estimate based on following: 
“Fixed charges (@ 147 including 
a. Holders Operated every other day a. Interest 
b. Transmission pressure 65) psig: Distribution pressure 10 psig b. Depreciation 
ce. Filling or discharge time—8_ hours c, Taxes 
d. Fuel consumption——12 cu. ft/BHP/hour (@ 12 cents Met d. Insurance 


minimum limits. The foregoing serves 
to emphasize the care that the utility 
took in assuring a uniformly high 
product. 

- After the holders were installed a 
final hydraulic test was made at 1! 
times operating pressure or 660 psi. 


Maximum Working Pressure 


As previously mentioned. the 7/16- 
in.-wall high strength pipe was selected 
because it was the heaviest obtainable 


in 30-in. diameter. A greater wall 
thickness would have been used _ if 


available. in order to permit higher 
operating pressures. Given the wall 
thickness, the maximum working pres- 
sure was determined from the stress to 
be allowed in the metal corresponding 
to the factor of safety desired. 

The company’s engineers based the 
design of the holders as nearly as pos- 
sible on specifications of the API- 
ASME Code for unfired pressure ves- 
sels. The California Public Utilities 
Commission in its general order No. 
94, which covers the design, opera- 
tion, maintenance and inspection of 
holders. recommends use of this 
code. However. the steel plate from 
which the 30-in. pipe was manufac- 
tured was not covered by the ASTM 
specifications permitted in the code so 
that the holders cannot be labeled 
“code vessels.” Other than this devia- 
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tion, the design of the holders follows 
closely the requirements of this code. 
This allows the working stress to be 
one-fourth the tensile strength.  Al- 
though actual tests from specimens cut 
from the finished pipe showed an ulti- 
mate tensile strength of 79.637 psi, a 
value of 70.000 was used for design 
purposes, which permits a working 
stress of 17,500 psi. It is evident that 
the factor of safety. based on tensile 
strength as tested. is approximately 
Is, 

It was assumed that expanding of 
the pipe beyond its elastic limit dur- 
ing manufacture relieved the welding 
stresses. A weld joint elliciency of 85% 
used in the design was therefore con- 
sidered conservative. In calculating 
working stress no allowance was made 
for the lesser wall thickness due to 
corrosion. Based on these conditions 
and a stress of 17.500 psi. the working 
pressure of the holder was determined 
as 440 psig. 

It may be mentioned that the semi- 
elliptical heads for the pipe tubes were 
fabricated from the same 7/16-in. plate 
as was used in manufacturing the pipe. 
At 440 lb. pressure the heads will be 
stressed to only 15.000 psi, indicating 
a greater factor of safety for these 
parts. 

Since increased working pressure re- 
sults in greater storage capacity for 


the same cubical content of the holder. 
it is more economical within limits to 
use as high a pressure as good engi- 
neering practice will permit. This 
poses the question in design whether 
a holder fabricated with pipe should 
be classed as an unfired pressure ves- 
sel and constructed in accordance with 
that code, or whether the code for pres- 
sure piping which is less restrictive 
might be properly applied. 

If the pressure piping code were 
used, stresses of approximately 26,500 
psi would be permissible. This would 
raise the working pressure to about 
400 |b. and increase the storage ca- 
pacity of the holders from 250 Mef to 
146 Mef. It might be*considered that 
the 1600 lineal ft. pipe made into 
seven tubes buried below ground and 
tied together with a header present no 
ereater hazard than an_ equivalent 
footage of transmission line laid in 
city streets and operating at the same 
pressure. However. it is not the pur- 
pose here to explore this question in 
detail or to suggest a conclusion. It is 
clearly evident that the advantages of 
higher pressures justify further study 
of this phase of the subject. | 


Compressor Facilities 
High pressure storage in pipe hold- 


ers will. in general, require compres- 
sion of the gas. The selection of 
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compressor facilities will vary with 
each installation and depends upon 
transmission line and storage pres- 
sures, volume to be handled and time 
for filling the holders. 

In the two installations made by the 
company the filling time desired was 
approximately eight hours. The com- 
pressor intake pressure at San Luis 
Obispo is 100 psi and at Paso Robles 
65 psi. The gas engine compressor at 
each town is a 50-hp Cooper-Bessemer 
Type G.MLS. vertical. At the San Luis 
Obispo installation a low-pressure hori- 
zontal compressor cylinder is also in- 
cluded to pump out an existing water 
seal holder and two cylindrical hold- 
ers. Gas, oil and jacket water cooling 
is by means of a Griscom-Russell heat 
exchanger. A unique arrangement for 
cooling water is provided by circu- 
lating water from the water seal holder. 
At the Paso Robles installation an air- 
type cooler is used. 


Operation of Holders 


The two towns served by the holders 
are located near the end of a transmis- 
sion line. Continuity of service is there- 
fore largely dependent upon the un- 
interrupted operation of this line. Be- 
fore installing the pipe holders, storage 
facilities for San Luis Obispo consisted 
of two high-pressure cylindrical tank 
holders having a total capacity of 570 
Mcf between 60 and 10 psi, one 100 
Mcf and one 200 Mcf water seal hold- 
ers. At Paso Robles there is one 
132,200-cu. ft. cylindrical holder op- 
erating between 60 and 12 psi. 

The 200-Mcf water seal holder at 
San Luis Obispo was installed in 1921 
and required extensive repairs. Be- 
cause of the high cost of these repairs 
it was decided to retire this holder. 

The load at both towns had sub- 
stantially increased so that additional 
storage for peak demands as well as 
standby in case of an outage on the 
transmission line was indicated. At 
San Luis Obispo the high-pressure 
cylindrical holders are automatically 
filled each night to 60 psi by means 
of a flow controller. The balance of 
the time these holders automatically 
feed into the distribution system to 
maintain pressure. If additional gas is 
required it is taken from the water 
seal holder and compressed into the 
system with the 50-hp unit. Further 
demands can be met by drawing from 
the pipe holders. Provision has been 
made to pump down the cylindrical 
holders to nearly atmospheric pressure, 
which gives an added storage capacity 
of 112,600 cu. ft. 

It is interesting to note that the com- 
pressor unit serves a three-fold func- 
tion of storing gas in the pipe holders, 
delivering gas from the water seal 
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holder to the distribution system, and 
pumping down the cylindrical holders 
to approximately atmospheric pres- 
sure. 

At Paso Robles, which is located at 
the end of the transmission line, the 
cylindrical holder floats on the line 
and is controlled by regulators. Exist- 
ing storage facilities at both towns are 
sufficient to handle usual peak loads 
so it is not anticipated that pipe hold- 
ers will be operated but a few times 
during the winter period. Their pri- 
mary function is therefore standby. 


Costs 


Estimates have been made of com- 
parative costs for several types of 
holders having the same range of 
capacity. Certain conclusions may be 
deduced from such an analysis but it 
should be appreciated that the figures 
presented are for a particular set of 
conditions and will not necessarily 
apply to installations of different size 
and operating requirements. 

In Table I are summarized estimates 
for the capital and annual operating 
costs for one of the pipe holders, to- 
sether with similar data for alternate 
type storage. Estimates are reasonably 
complete and are on a comparable 
basis. Original costs for existing in- 
stallations of water seal and cylin- 
drical holders could not be used, as 
present prices are very much greater. 
Estimates for these types were made 
to include current costs. 

It may be noted from Table 1 that 
for the capacity shown the pipe holders 
have a substantially lower cost per Mcf 
than all other types. It is pointed out, 
however, that the same comparison of 
costs does not hold for larger capaci- 
ties. For example, a 5-MMcf water seal 
holder was recently installed in a 
southern California city at a cost of 
$125 per Mcf. This is in contrast with 
the figure of $500 estimated for a 250- 
Mcf holder. Although a decline in 
unit cost with increased capacity is 
realized with other holders, the effect 
is not so pronounced as with the water 


seal type. 

In comparing operating costs it has 
been assumed that the holders receive 
gas from a 65-lb. transmission line and 
deliver to a 10-lb. distribution system. 
It is apparent from the data in the 
table that under these conditions the 
pipe holders have the most favorable 
operating costs. In all types the fixed 
charges are the major item of expense. 
Compressor operation was charged 
with two hours of labor for attendance 
out of an eight-hour run per day for 
180 days for the year. 

In the table there have been included 
data for two pipe holders which have 
the same cubical content but one of 


which is operating at 440 psi and the 
other at 700. This increase in pressure 
nearly doubles the storage capacity, 
with a corresponding reduction in unit 
costs. 


Conclusions 


The installations at San Luis Obispo 
and Paso Robles demonstrate not only 
the feasibility but also the economy of 
pipe storage holders for certain ca- 
pacities and operating requirements. 

Some of the advantages which may 
be cited are low capital and operating 
costs, flexibility in adding new units of 
capacity, conservation of land space, 
and removal from view of sometimes 
objectionable surface structures. One 
of the disadvantages is the cost of com- 
pression, especially where transmission 
pressures are low and frequent storing 
is required. 

Since the pipe tubes are enameled, 
wrapped and cathodically protected, 
maintenance expense on the holders 
should be low. Periodic inspection of 
holder equipment is usually required, 
which in the case of buried pipe is 
probably a disadvantage. 

One of the chief elements contrib- 
uting to a low cost for these holders 
is the use of mill run pipe manufac- 
tured in quantity. This is especially 
true for holders designed for pressures 
up to 700 psi: however, more experi- 
ence is needed on this phase of the 
subject. The advantage of high pres- 
sures in reducing pipe holder cost is 
evident. At pressures above 1000 psi 
the effect of supercompressibility is 
substantial and at about 2240 Ib. it is 
a maximum. 

Not only do the economics coupled 
with good engineering practice need to 
be analyzed, but consideration must be 
given in some localities to require- 
ments of regulatory authorities. These 
requirements applicable to high pres- 
sure holders are usually based on con- 
struction codes covering unfired pres- 
sure vessels. In such cases, whether 
the design of a pipe holder is governed 
by a pressure vessel code or by a 
piping code is of paramount im- 
portance in the economics of this type 
of installation. Further study and 
clarification of this question may be 
desirable. 

Probably the most obvious field for 
use of pipe holders is in providing 
standby storage, although in some 
cases its use in load equating may be 
profitable. Because of the many fac- 
tors involved, including capacity, pres- 
sures and operating conditions, each 
proposed installation must be _ indi- 
vidually appraised. However, advan- 
tages of this type holder indicate it 
will find increasing acceptance for 
many storage requirements. 
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By EDWARD TITUS 
i program under which The Brooklyn Union Gas 


Co. cooperates closely with licensed plumbers in mer- 
chandising and installation work has grown to the point 
where in 1947 the company in a 
; year was doing business with a 
S xpbusive total of about 1000 plumbers. 
Effectiveness of the plumber- 
dealer cooperative plan, which has a number of unique fea- 
tures, was shown in November, 1947, when the company 
announced in its publication “The Dealer’s Choice” that 
since January, 100 New Freedom Gas Kitchens had been 
sold by plumber-dealers, more than 50% of all those sold 
by the company. | 
Company executives believe their relations with plumber- 
dealers are unique, or at least unusual, among large com- 
panies in two respects: 


1. The company has done away with its own force for 
making installations, and has turned all appliance installa- 
tion work over to licensed plumbers. 


2. A consumer can call at any one of 22 special repre- 
sentative plumber establishments and pay his gas bill 
without any extra service charge. The plan differs from 
those in which the consumer may call at a bank or store 
and pay his bill, for a service charge of five cents or 
thereabouts. And in the plumber’s establishment a con- 
sumer can be exposed to a lot of gas appliance sales effort, 
while in a bank she is not. 
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By making special representatives of 
selected plumber-dealers, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co. has built a utility- 
dealer cooperating team of real value. 


The plumber-dealer plan was started by Hugh H. Cuth- 
rell, now vice president of the company and second vice 
president of the American Gas Association. Operation of 
the plan has since its inception been under James F. 
Howley, Jr., manager of dealer relations for the company. 


Is He a Merchandiser? 


Many utility people often claim the plumber isn’t a 
merchandiser. Brooklyn Union people say he is. They add 
that, when something important goes wrong with the wide 
variety of equipment in an average home, it happens 
very often that a plumber is called rather than the utility. 
The plumber’s relation to the home, they point out, might 
be compared with that of a doctor. 

In Brooklyn, the plumber, because of his good business 
relations with Brooklyn Union, is likely to recommend 
purchase of gas equipment. If his relations with the utility 
were not so good, he might recommend some competing 
fuel. Friendliness of plumbers will be highly important 
when the time comes for expansion of house heating busi- 
ness too. | 

Everyone knows the difficulty of making sales by mere 
bell ringing. On the other hand, a licensed plumber when 
he goes into a home in an emergency or semi-emergency, 
is needed and welcome. There’s no struggle to get the foot 
inside the door, along the line of the brush salesman. Not 
only his foot, his whole self is inside the house. Going into 
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the kitchen and cellar. he sees what 
equipment is there, what is needed, and 
can make recommendations. 


Brooklyn Union people point out 


that if any good salesman had _ the 
same advance knowledge that a 


plumber has of what equipment is lack- 
ing or in bad condition, he could do a 
comparable selling job. But he doesn’t 
have that knowledge. and could onl: 
have it if possessed of superhuman 
powers to see through walls. 


Goods Augment Services 


It is Brooklyn Union’s observation 
that quite a number of plumbers have 
become merchandisers. They ve learned 
there’s a limit to how much money 
they can make by just selling their 
labor. 

Originally the plumber special rep- 
resentatives or their employees did the 
work of receiving payments of bills 
and other work for Brooklyn Union. 
Now the plan has been modified so that 
the company sets up its own counter, 
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with its own employees in the plumber’s 


shop. 
Utility Employees’ Duties 


These company employees conduct 
any kind of company business, includ- 
ing accepting service orders and hand- 
ling complaints. The number varies 
with the amount of company business. 
They always include a teller and in- 
terview clerk, and the largest number 
in a special representative's shop is 
SIX. 

While the consumer is on her way 
in and out of the shop to pay her bill. 
the plumber has a chance to do some 
selling and often does. with a commis- 
sion as the incentive. 

The extent to which the plumber spe- 
cial representative plan has proved its 
worth with the company. the plumbers 
and the consumers, is shown by the 
srowth in the number of special rep- 
resentatives from 13 1941 to 22 at 
present. They are scattered over the 
companys 100 square miles of terri- 


tory, which is about equally divided 
between Brooklyn and Queens. Of 
Brooklyn Union’s 2,900,000 bills paid 
at its offices and to special representa- 
tives in 1946 by its customers, 35% 
were paid through the special repre- 
sentative establishments. It is expected 
the proportion may grow to as high 
as 40% 

In addition to its arrangement with 
the special representative plumbers, 
Brooklyn Union will do business with 
any locally licensed plumber wanting 
to sell appliances handled by Brook- 
lyn Union, under a cooperative plan. 
These appliances are intended for cus- 
tomers on the companys lines of 
supply. 

Among the means used to develop 
enthusiasm are dealer meetings at key 
points in the company’s territory. Re- 
freshments are served, and there is 
often impromptu entertainment. 

Early in 1947, 500 of Brooklyn 
Union’s cooperating dealers, special 
representatives and their staffs turned 
out at four meetings in Jamaica. Flat- 
bush. Elmhurst and East New York, 
to greet the new Servel refrigerator 
and water heater. 


Water Heater Campaign 


An intensive water heater campaign 
in the spring of 1947 brought excellent 
results. From Jan. 1 through April 30. 
61% of all water heaters delivered by 
Brooklyn Union were sold by plumber- 
dealers. Backed up by advertising. dis- 
plays. streamers and broadsides. 
dealers accounted for a total of $360.- 
771 water heater sales in this period. 
And the campaign continued. 

The story of gas water heating and 
the special terms offered by Brooklyn 
Union were told in promotional liter- 
ature distributed by the company. Dur- 
ing May 300.000 broadsides were 
delivered by hand to one- and two- 
family houses in Brooklyn and Queens. 
These broadsides told the story of 
“15 months to pay. 60 days’ free trial. 
$25 allowance for old coal pots, 16 
different models to choose from, five- 
year unconditional guarantee and im- 
mediate delivery. 

Typical of the plumber-dealers is 
Lester Demmerle of 419 Knickerbocker 
avenue. Mr. Demmerle has proved that 
with originality and imagination even 
a small store can be an attractive dis- 
play center. His store measures 25 x 
20 ft. This means very little room for 


The store of Sal Cavallo. one of four chosen 

as company representatives during 1947, 

features owner’s name rather than the 

utility’s on its sign. Inside, the gas com- 

pany maintains a desk where customers 

may pay their bills. The shop is shown 
as it appeared on opening day. 
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Customers can conveniently pay their gas 
bills at this Brooklyn Union ccunter located 
in Sal Cavallo’s shop. 


large appliances. But he’s used the 
available space in the most efficient 
way possible. 

A sizeable area has to be blocked off 
in the middle of the shop for the office. 
leaving the space against the wall for 
showing appliances. There isn't enough 
room for floor displays. But Mr. Dem- 
merle has had large wall signs printed 
to inform customers that he is a mer- 
chandiser of gas ranges. water heaters 
and the Servel refrigerator. A complete 
kitchen with the new 1947 model 
Servel is displayed against the wall. 
and Mr. Demmerle is enthusiastic 
about customers’ responses. 

While many of the plumber-dealers. 
like Mr. Demmerle. have displays of 
their own, an arrangement is made 
under which they can, if they wish. 
bring their customers to Brooklyn 
Union's sales floor. 

All of the company’s dealers are 
licensed plumbers. The company at this 
writing has consigned merchandise 
(samples only) in 161 plumber-dealer 
display rooms. They dont consign 
stock. The merchandise includes clock- 
controlled ranges. refrigerators and 
water heaters. The company has not 
heen making new house heating in- 
stallations since November. 1946, al- 
though at present it has approximately 
26.000 of them. 


Four-Part Plan 


The following different arrange- 
ments are made with the plumber- 
dealers: 

1. If they file a lead on a prospect whom 
the company later sells, they receive a 
10% commission on the cash, not the 
connected price. 


2. If the dealer closes the sale without 
aid from the company, on a time payment 
basis, he receives 20%. 
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3. If he closes the sale on a cash basis 
without aid from the company, he receives 
25%. 

4, Brooklyn Union will sell the mer- 
chandise to a dealer at 25% off. Then 
the dealer collects the money from the 
customer himself. 

No matter whether an appliance has 
been sold under any of the above ar- 
rangements through a plumber-dealer, 
or by one of the company’s own people, 
the appliance is delivered to the cus- 
tomer’s house in one of Brooklyn 
Union’s trucks. 

Brooklyn Union handles the con- 
sumer installment financing itself. 
a than turning it over to a bank 

- finance company. 


Installation Agreement 


The company does its own servicing 
of appliances. The installation work. 
however, as indicated previously, is 
handled exclusively by licensed plumb- 
ers, at standard prices. under an agree- 
ment between the company and various 
plumbing associations. On reaching the 
decision to give this work to the 
plumbers. the company gave up _ the 
shops it had for the purpose and sold 
the material and machines. 

The plumbers send their bills to 
Brooklyn Union, which satisfies itself 
the job has heen done to specifications. 
and then pays. Checks go out regu- 
larly on about . 5th and 20th of the 
month. On Jan. 6, 1947, for ex xample. 
the compan) reid plumbe rs $31.283 in 
commissions and installation fees. and 


on Jan. 20. $23.328 

Brooklyn Union’s appliance - sales 
business was well over $5 million for 
1947. Of this over $1.700.000 was done 
by the plumbers or through their ef- 
forts. All appliances are sold at the 
connected price. 

While Brooklyn Union’s merchan- 
dising efforts in the retail field are 
mainly through plumbers, and the com- 
pany has selling agreements with al- 
most no others. there is a program of 
cooperation with department and other 
stores in helping them to train appli- 
ance salesmen. 


Limits of Cooperation 


The plumber’s part of the merchan- 
dising picture is almost altogether in 
the retail field. and that means in the 
field of appliance sales in one or two- 
family houses. 

The company itself handles nearly 
all appliance sales to apartment houses. 
as well as commercial sales and sales 
in industrial establishments or special 
places like the Navy Yard. The same 
applies to new developments like hous- 
ing projects where large lots are sold. 
Although the plumbers have very little 
to do with developing this type of busi- 


“SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE” PLAN 


ness. there is no restriction, on their 
aiding i in it, and in some instances they 
have supplied valuable tips. They have 
assisted to a limited extent in the res- 
taurant field. In these cases commis- 
sions are adjusted in proportion to the 
value of their services. 


One-Year Contracts 


The company makes a practice of 
having one-year contracts with its 22 
special representatives. The new ones 
appointed during -1947 were S. A. 
Esposito of 499 Myrtle avenue. in the 
neighborhood of the Navy Yard: Sal- 
vatore Cavallo, of 715 Fifth avenue. in 
South Brooklyn: T and G Hardware 
Co.. 3422 Fulton street. in the East 
New York part of Brooklyn: and Abra- 
ham Botwinick, 4619 Fifth avenue. in 
the Bay Ridge neighborhood. 

Typical of grand openings of plumb- 
er special representatives during 1947 
was that of Mr. Botwinick in Bay 
Ridge. Brooklyn Union’s home service 
director, Ruth Soule. headed a group 
of unofficial hostesses who assisted Mrs. 
Botwinick in dispensing light refresh- 
ments. 

“Abe.” who has served the neigh- 
borhood as a household plumber for 
more than 40 years. had worked hard 
to improve his store. originally an un- 
improved building. when he bought it 
in May. 1943. Preparatory to his win- 
ning the designation of special repre- 
sentative, Mr. Botwinick commenced 
alterations and renovations in October, 
1946. He erected an imposing sign. 
provided modern windows for display 
and maximum ventilation. constructed 
an annex. and created an open-air 
courtyard in the rear of the building. 


Decoration 


Brooklyn Union’s Construction de- 
partment painted the walls a cool green. 
and constructed marble tellers’ counters 
for three clerks. The counters were de- 
signed by Frank Miller of the Construc- 
tion department. Fluorescent lighting 
is used throughout the store. And Mr. 
Botwinick became the first special rep- 
resentative to install a “Tell-A-Tale” 
sign in his display window to advertise 
the value of his products. 

The display room has been amply 
stocked with modern gas appliances. 
Latest standard and de luxe models of 
vas refrigerators. clock-controlled 
ranges. water heaters and Calcinators 
are available. A modern kitchen. with 
a new Universal gas range and a Servel 
refrigerator. provides a central display. 

The conclusion reached by Brooklyn 
Union is that the plumber-dealer co- 
operative plan has proved itself emi- 
nently worth while. It has many 
features that are worthy of study with 
a view to adoption in other cities. 
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Reserves 


Proved recoverable volumes now exceed 


165 trillion, 


HE American Gas Association’s 

committee on natural gas reserves 
herewith submits its annual report, 
summarizing the proved recoverable 
reserves of natural gas and natural gas 
liquids of the United States, as of Dec. 
31, 1947. 

The scope of the report has been 
broadened in order to indicate sepa- 
rately that portion of the reserves 
which resulted from discoveries in 
1947 of new fields, and new pools or 
reservoirs in old fields. These are dif- 
ferentiated from the changes caused by 
extensions to known pools-in 1947 and 
by revisions due to new information. 
In the last report, all such changes in 
the previous year’s estimates were 
srouped together. 


Since the natural gas liquids reserves 
were estimated last year for the first 
time by this committee, the present re- 
port is the first one in which it is pos- 
sible to show the changes resulting 
from a year’s drilling and production 
history. 


While the present estimates reflect 
the results of new discoveries, we wish 
to emphasize that the full significance 
of a new discovery is seldom apparent 
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committee reports 


in its first year. It will not be until 
the new fields and new reservoirs are 
more fully developed and, in some 
cases, have produced for some time 
that they can be correctly appraised. 


So that the estimate of reserves may 
be completed for the year end early in 
the succeeding year, production figures 
in some cases are estimated for De- 
cember. The difference between the 
December estimate and the actual pro- 
duction is adjusted in the next annual 
report. The production data in this 
report reflect the net amounts of natural 
gas and natural gas liquids taken from 
the reservoirs. 


The procedures followed in arriving 
at and assembling the reserve figures 
were the same as those used in past 
reports. The proved reserves may be 
in either the drilled or undrilled por- 
tion of a given field. Where the un- 
drilled areas are considered proved, 
they are so related to the developed 
acreage and to the known field geology 
and structure that their productive 
ability is considered assured. Recover- 
able reserves of natural gas are the 
reserves estimated to be producible 
under present operating practices. 


NATURAL GAS RESERVES RECAPITULATION 
(Trillions of Cubic Feet) 


Total proved reserves as of Dec. 31, 1946..........0..20.000000002220c20cceceecee sees 160.58 
Extensions, and revisions of previous estimate.........................-....--.-+- 7.57 
ET OEE 3.41 
Total proved reserves added in 1947...............0......2220.2:ccc2e0ccceecceeecceeecees 10.98 
Total proved reserves as of Dec. 31, 1946, and new proved 
Sg ___ ET Se NT IE NEE Te 171.56 
Deduct production during 1947 _................ ee ree et eR ee 5.63 
165.93 


Total proved reserves of natural gas as of Dec. 31, 1947.................... 


Reserves data are shown by states in Table 1 


NATURAL GAS LIQUIDS RESERVES RECAPITULATION 
(Millions of Barrels) 


Total proved reserves as of Dec. 31, 1946 
Extensions, and revisions of previous estimate.............. Coat lb 


New reserves discovered in 1947 
Total proved reserves added in 1947 


Deduct production during 1947 ....... 


Total proved reserves as of Dec. 31, 1946 and new proved 
reserves added in 1947.........................-- 


‘Sip a Te 3,163.2 
192.2 
leanne it 59.3 
alas haeamtes 951.5 
ialeniceaiti Naan 3,414.7 
coo __ 160.8 
3,253.9 


Total proved reserves of natural gas liquids as of Dec. 31, 1947........ 


_ Reserves data are shown by states in Table 2 
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THE COMMITTEE 


N. C. McGOWEN (chairman) United 
Gas Corp. 


R. M. BAUER, Southern California Gas Co. 

R. O. GARRETT, Arkansas Louisiana Gas 
Co. 

CHARLES C. HOFFMAN, Cities Service Gas 
Co. 

FREDERICK S. LOTT, Bureau of Mines, De- 


partment of the Interior. 
W. S. McCABE, Stanolind Oil and Gas Co. 


PERRY OLCOTT, Humble Oil and Refining 
Co. 
E. E. ROTH, Columbia Engineering Corp. 


WALTER E. CAINE (secretary) American 
Gas Association. 


Since the estimates are made by fields, 
the recovery factors or abandonment 
pressures used in the calculations were 
determined by the operating conditions 
of each individual field. Proved re- 
coverable reserves of natural gas 
liquids are those contained in recover- 
able gas reserves and extractable by 
methods now used in the respective 


fields. 


In the preparation of those estimates, 
as in those of last year, this committee 
has had the helpful cooperation of the 
Committee on Petroleum Reserves of 
the American Petroleum Institute. To 
that committee we are indebted in large 
measure for the estimates of the dis- 
solved gas reserves, which are based 
on that committee’s estimate of crude 
oil reserves. We gratefully acknowl- 
edge the generous help of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute Committee on 
Petroleum Reserves and its subgroups. 

Incorporated in this report are the 
results of careful study of many hun- 
dreds of gas pools throughout the 
United States. Such an undertaking 
requires the help of specially trained 
geologists and engineers familiar with 
the various producing areas through- 
out the country. This committee is 
fortunate in having received the help 
of such a group of men who have 
served as subcommitteemen. They have 
given generously of their information, 
time and efforts. 
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TABLE 1. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVERABLE NATURAL GAS RESERVES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Millions of Cubic Feet—14.65 psia) 
Changes in Reserves During 1947 (6) | 
Reservesas Extensions Fae til Net Se Reser ves as of Dec. 1947 (b) 
of Dec. and New Poolsin Production Non-Assoc. Associated Dissolved 
31,1946 _- Revisions Old Fields (c) T otal (dd fe fF. 
Alabama....................... 97 503 tiéi«ia a a.) ie eae 524 
pT ee 871,662 50,926 29,940 62.379 890,149 455,278 155,408 279,463 
Catitormis..................... 11,126,301 (—) 460,302 58,251 559.894 10,164,356 3,088,452 2,951,684 4,124,220 
ne 315,763 11,906 15,238 11,041 331,866 174,939 40,771 116,156 
ee 268,000 (—) 5,832 7,770 48,807 221,131 5,526 25,000 190,605 
ee 17,000 (—) 1,000  ............ 3.000 13,000 4,000 4,000 5,000 
Se ineiennstvcvnensmaacen 13,680,844. 1,090,607 24.877 239.412 14,556.916 14,155,560 212,612 188,744 
mOMOMORY...................... 1,386,000 88,480 a. 95,000 1,379,480 1,299,480 —_i—=#wtiw.............. 80,000 
Louisiana... 22,411,511 1,164,711 590,878 685,867 23,481,233 18,697,916 3,264,720 = 1,518,597 
i TE 131,000 38,008 36,881 37,420 168,469 a 44,130 
Mississippi................... 2,370,513 65,536 71,877 55,166 2,452,760 1,831,826 390,222 230,712 
Missouri... ee 1 54. SE eee, 
Montana... 853,401 (—) 165,947 49,255 36,199 700,510 469,515 200,245 30,750 
Nebraska...................... 1 809d 160 era " 650 
Nex Mexico.................. 5,904,786 6,293 311,365 932.161 5,990,283 3,126,494 — 2,111,027 752,762 
New York.........0000....... 69,900 1000 a. 6,000 64,900 64,100 eeeeeennne. 800 
tec OT 614,000 71,200. eeeeeeseee 74,000 611,200 571,200 eceseennee- 40,000 
Oklahoma.................... 10,735,845 272,040 967,265 624.286 11,350,864 7,752,994 1,896,068 — 1,701,802 
Pennsylvania................ 503,000 56,063 eeeeeeeeee 76,000 483,063 435,313 9 eeeeeeceeee- 47,750 
Mi icniiiisiicitiinsiasssss 86,363,459 4,960,772 1,205,496 2,504,161 90,025,566 64,971,473 16,308,314 8,745,779 
West Virginia.............. 1,840,000 163,735 0 cecesseanee 223.000 1.780.735 «1,685,235 0 eecesneenee 95,500 
I iccitesicinininsoins 1,035,597 164,536 41,077 49,422 1,191,788 771,115 130,448 290,225 
Miscellaneous (a)....... 77,166 (—) 3,390 2 ou... 6,359 67,417 ACY) | 747 
POrAL................. 160,575,901 7,570,654 3,410,170 5,629,811 165.926.914 119,751,479 27,690,519 18,484,916 
(a) Includes Utah and Florida. 
(b) Excludes shrinkage caused by natural gas liquids recovery. 
(c) Net preduction equals gross withdrawals less gas reinjected into underground reservoirs. 
(d) Non-associated gas is free gas not in contact with crude oil in the reservoir. 
(e) Associated gas is free gas in contact with crude oil in the reservoir. 
(f{) Dissolved gas is gas in solution with crude oil in the reservoir. 
TABLE 2. ESTIMATED PROVED RECOVERABLE RESERVES OF NATURAL 
GAS LIQUIDS (a) IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Thousands of Barrels) 
Changes in Reserves During 1947 
Discoveries of re 
Reservesas Extensions New Fields and | 
of Dec. and New Pools in Net _ Reserves as of Dec 31, 1947 . | 
31,1946 Revisions __Old Fields __ Production __Total__Non-Assoc. Associated Dissolved 
ne 61,600 (—) 264 768 3.845 58,259 37,638 7,864 12,757 
California..................... 308,272 28.364 432 24,917 312,151 36,900 115,605 159,646 | 
NN iivsisccsiresinnncion 2,377 CS 794200 eee. 1,482 6,460 | 
ee 34,200 (—) 12,313 39 4,006 17,920 28 125 17,767 | 
ES 85 a 15 65 20 20 25 | 
a eiadbabetha $2,492 7,786 159 1.625 88,812 85,315 2,009 O44. 
Kentucky.....................- 16,071 : ee 1,438 15,344 pO ee 
Louisiana...................... 419,396 54,192 9.267 20,041 462,814 355,903 91,725 19,186 
i iiiccnciasicuicionizcse 655 466 184 240 1,065 6240 eaeeseleeeee 44] 
Mississippi.................... 53,233 (c) 4,220 1,796 590 58,659 25,611 30,741 2,307 
Montana...................----. $534 (—) 7,038  — .........--. 136 > = eee, 60 t( Senn 1,306 
New Mexico................. 73,609 16,065 58 3,810 85,922 26,414 30,443 29,065 
ee 1,714 A esereen 167 1,736 1,736 (b) ......... a = tt*«C«‘e 
Oklahoma..................... 68,317 83,986 17,952 15,252 155,003 61,464 36,464 97,075 
Pennsylvania................ 2,309 re > (<2ahilsuuaiaiinn 315 2,236 ; a | ee oueniien: 
, Ee a 1,985,606 23,568 28,646 80,757 1,957,063 1,259,270 275,582 422,211 
West Virginia............ C 19,285 |; coe 3,477 17,521 ys gC. eer | 
Wyoming.........0...0....... 25,458 (—) 15,422 ou 136 9,900 1900 0 8,000 | 
Miscellaneous (d) ....... 6 ce 4S 2033 203 (b) ............ ssceilaaban | 
| ee 3,163,219 (c) 192,237 59,301 160,782 3,253,975 —«1,928,127 592,604 733,244 | 
(a) Includes condensate, natural gasoline. and liquefied petroleum gases. 
(b) Not allocated by types, but occurring principally in column shown. 
(c) Revised. 
(d) Includes Alabama. Florida, New York and Utah. 
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Delivery truck loading at 16,000 gal. storage plant at Fort Worth. 


= expansion-conscious gas utility 
management which has gone so far 
as to extend its fringe area holding op- 
erations to bot- 
tled LP-Gas de- 
liveries or to 
cooperative ac- 
tion with local butane dealers, a gas 
utility subdivision mobilized to serve 
more than 11,000 beyond-the-mains 
consumers may seem to be an over- 
ambitious undertaking. The Stargas 
department of the Lone Star Gas x, 
Dallas, which added approximately 
3900 LP-Gas users to its system during 
1947, bringing the total served to 
11,088 in October. nevertheless, has 
been the result of almost an involun- 
tarv growth. 

It is the largest utility-operated LP- 
Gas department in the world, blessed 
by a set of circumstances especially 
wholesome to its development. In the 
14 counties of Texas served by the 
Stargas department under the super- 
vision of LP-Gas pioneer Feild Foster. 
more than 5 million gal. of butane 
were delivered last year. The chief con- 
tributory factor to Stargas’ phenom- 
enal expansion beyond the mains is 
the fact that every gallon of butane 
distributed by the department is pro- 
duced from wells owned and operated 
by the Lone Star Gas Co. 

Butane—the LP-Gas used through- 
out the Stargas system—was first sal- 
vaged from an experimental operation 
at the Gordon gasoline plant of Lone 
Star in 1929. The first sales were for 
cooking purposes with bottled gas de- 
liveries in 90-lb., portable steel cylin- 
ders. which, when empty. were re- 
turned to Gordon for refilling. At that 
time Feild Foster was general super- 
intendent of the producing plant. In 
1934, the company began developing 
bulk delivery service of the fuel to 
large tanks semi-permanently installed 
at users homes. The Stargas depart- 
ment’s large consumer storage policy 
has been its most radical departure 
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from ordinary utility LP-Gas distri- 
bution practice—and another  out- 
standing reason for the operation’s 
huge success. 

During these days of winter-peak 
fuel shortages. assuring consumers of 
an ample supply of butane is a major 
problem. The fuel is delivered to 
users’ installations by tank truck, and 
often during harsh winter weather 
is impossible to satisfy consumer 
needs unless tanks are filled to capacity 
in advance of heavy demand. 

In Texas, as well as most south- 
western states. the rural space heating 
load is carried largely by LP-Gases. 
When the thermometer drops, the drain 
on butane. reserves is huge, while dur- 
ing summer months the load is light. 
Production of the fuel, nevertheless. 
goes on the year areund. Some means 
of storage is necessary to preserve a 
supply for winter. LP-Gas men have 
figured out that the best place to store 
the gas is on the consumer premises. 
It reduces the cost of the gas to the 
user by decreasing the number of 
deliveries necessary, and it assures him 
of a supply of butane no matter how 
seriously bad weather might affect road 
conditions and no matter how low the 
over-all supply situation might get. 

It is the Stargas department’s policy 
to put at least 500 gal. of storage at 
installation. In most 


each consumer 
cases, these tanks will carry the load 
over the winter months. To encourage 


the installation of large storage tanks 
that make huge delivery volume _ pos- 
sible, Stargas leases its tanks to con- 
sumers at a $15 labor charge. The 
tanks are considered portable. When 
the natural gas pipe lines of the Lone 


Star Gas Co. reach the fringe areas 
served with butane, the tanks are 


moved to new sites. 


Until a year ago, the Stargas de- 


LP-Gas department holds 
fringe area load for Lone 
Star Gas Co. in Texas 


Large Consum 
In Utility LP-Gde 


partment depended on 285-gal. butane 
tanks to hold its domestic load. Some 
of these tanks are still in storage yards, 
but are swiftly disappearing. The 
changeover was easily accomplished 
because Stargas is not only a fuel pro- 


ducing and ” distributing division of 
Lone Star: it is also a tank manu- 
facturer. 


From new users who already own 
tanks and systems, the department re- 
quires a security deposit based upon 
the amount of butane initially de- 
posited in the tank. The customer is 
thereafter billed according to the 
amount of fuel used since the last 
visit of the delivery truck. 

In connection with the billing 
method used by Stargas, it should be 
noted that the tanks are filled at the 
discretion of the company. The con- 
sumer is merely charged for fuel ac- 
cording to the float gauge reading on 
the system at the time it is filled. 

The frequency of deliveries to con- 
sumer systems is determined by a 
post card notification system. The 
cards are sent out at regular periods 
to all consumers. On the post cards, 
users are instructed to reproduce the 
float gauge readings on their tanks. 
The cards are then returned to the 
Stargas department. When the read- 
ings “indicate that the tanks are down 
to a 10-day supply. they are placed on 
delivery routes. In this manner, Star- 
gas delivery trucks are assured of mak- 
ing full loads when they stop at con- 
sumer installations. 

To augment its 500-gal. consumer 
tank program, the department main- 
tains nearly 1.5 million gal. of bulk 
fuel storage in 54 tanks, increased dur- 
ing the past year by the installation of 
31 new 30,000- gal. tanks. 

The largest LP-Gas producing and 
distributing system operated by a nat- 
ural gas utility is supported by plenty 
of transportation. To help welcome 
more than 3500 new users during 
1947. the Stargas department added 
25 new delivery trucks to its fleet. 
bringing the number to 62 units. These 
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torage Pays Off 
-Gaevelopment 


are the vehicles which pick up_ the 
butane at various bulk storage points 
for delivery to consumer tanks in the 
areas served by Stargas. This trans- 
portation was driven a total of 393,833 
miles during the first 10 months of 
1947 while making 43,223 butane de- 
liveries into customer tanks. 

Of 5,155,014 gal. handled, approxi- 
mately 15% was shipped in railroad 
tank cars and approximately 85% in 


large butane transport trucks and 
semi-trailer rigs. The latter drove 


about 240,000 miles during that pe- 
riod. Joe Wallace. the department’s 
chief clerk, is responsible for dis- 
patching butane to distributing points 
in the eight transports operated by 
Stargas. Other office personnel in addi- 
tion to Foster are Miss Anna McGuyer. 
office stenographer: Deck Hulcy Jr.. 
Stargas engineer; and Dan Yarberry, 
Stargas field supervisor. 

The wide open spaces of Texas have 
a tremendous influence on Stargas op- 
erations. Distances traveled’ by deliv- 
ery trucks are greater: the length of 
natural gas lines is longer. This is 
another reason for the installation of 
large consumer storage. All of the 
tanks placed on users’ premises are 
considered portable, but in many cases 
it will be years before mains reach 
many of the outlying installations. 
Large tanks and subsequently large 
fuel deliveries assure these potential 
Lone Star natural gas consumers of 
dependable and economical service. 

In addition to 500-gal. domestic 
storage, Stargas supplies a great many 
industrial, commercial. and agricul- 
tural users of the fuel. These are the 
large-volume, load-balancing con- 
sumers of butane who run dehydrators. 
furnaces, chemical-processing — plants, 
and farm implements on the fuel. 
Among lucrative year-round agricul- 
tural uses are tractor operation, brood- 
ing, water pumping, dairy heating. and 
electricity generating. These are con- 
sidered good load-balancing uses of 
the fuel because many of them reach 
their top consumption during off win- 
ter-peak seasons. Capacity of many of 
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the storage tanks at these installations 
exceeds 1000 gal. 

These are some of the factors which 
have contributed to the Lone Star Gas 
Co.’s_ successful exploitation of its 
fringe areas. Electrical competition in 
the 14 counties served by the Stargas 
department have felt the pinch of this 
cas utility’s fringe area program. Be- 
cause of the fact that Lone Star is a 
self-supplying fuel distributor the com- 
pany is in an especially good position 
to assure satisfactory service to LP-Gas 
clients. 

Other utilities in less advantageous 
situations have also instituted success- 
ful LP-Gas supplied beyond-the-mains 
developments. The dealer-cooperation 


plan set up by Southern California 
and Southern Counties Gas Co.’s (see 
“Double Play,” GAS, p.37, Sept. 1947) 
is serving as an effective campaign 
against the electrical competition in 
the fringe areas. Only LP-Gas dealers 
who can guarantee consumer service 
up to the standards of natural gas 
utilities are permitted to make installa- 
tions for customers solicited by South- 
ern California and Southern Counties 
sales representatives. 

The object of beyond-the-mains de- 
velopment is to make friends for gas. 
Give a Stargas department man a large 
consumer tank and plenty of LP-Gas 
to supply it. Hell make a_ lasting 
friendship for the wonder fuel. 


Home near Dallas supplied by LP-Gas installation. 


Alfalfa is dehydrated by LP-Gas in this: plant. 


LP-Gas is also used to operate this cotton gin. 
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Equipped with the facts, a serviceman can 


do a public relations job with housewives 


Tell Them That 


Gas IsA Glbla/ZAUN Fuel 


THE IDEAL SERVICEMAN must list 
diagnosing ability and diplomacy among 
his attributes, believes Mr. Heimer- 
dinger. For, to spread the gospel that 
gas IS a clean fuel, he must be able to 
prove to the dissatisfied housewife that 
other conditions—yes, even her own 
housekeeping methods—are the cul- 
prits, not gas. Herein Mr. Heimer- 
dinger makes no effort at teaching diplo- 
macy, but he does list a good many 
conditions which make for dirt in the 
home, as well as methods to be used 
in correcting them. 

Equipped with such knowledge. the 
serviceman can be a missionary for the 
industry, teaching the housewife what 
gas men already know: that gas IS a 
clean fuel. 


F the different fuels accepted for 
cooking, water heating, and house 
heating, gas is without question the 
most flexible in that it will burn up 
cleaner when conditions are further 
from the ideal than will any other fuel. 
All AGA-approved appliances and 
most of the others are so constructed 
that they will, if properly installed 
and adjusted, burn gas completely and 
cleanly leaving no smoke, soot or 
other residue which could cause a jus- 
tified complaint that gas is a dirty fuel. 
Yet the service department often re- 
ceives complaints charging that since 
the gas burner or furnace was installed 
the customer has been more troubled 
with dirt than when he was using coal 
or oil equipment. This notwithstanding 
promises that there would be less dirt 
with gas—or even none at all. Obvi- 
ously, when this condition exists the 
service man, if he is to satisfy the 
customer, must be not only a diplomat. 
but must also be able to diagnose the 
trouble, whether it be in heating plant, 
burner or chimney. Then, too, he must 
be able to judge the housekeeping abil- 
ity of the housewife, since usually this 
is where the trouble is found. And 


Reprinted courtesy ‘‘Gas Service,” The Gas Service 
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By FRED HEIMERDINGER 


Supt. of Operation and Service 
The Gas Service Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


obviously it takes a diplomat to con- 
vince the lady that the dirt about 
which she is complaining is caused not 
by the gas burner but by conditions 
within her house over which she alone, 
if anyone, can have control. 

Usually the dirt the customer com- 
plains of comes from two general 
sources. 

1. Those over which the customer 
has little if any control. 

2. Those over which he has wide 
but not unlimited control. 


First, let us look at No. 1. The Amer- 
ican Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers guide shows that around our 
large cities from 20 to 200 tons of air- 
borne dust, soot and other forms of 
dirt settle on each square mile of earth 
per month. Houses, if occupants are to 
be healthy, must have a minimum of 


20 c.f.m. of fresh air per person, or a 
total of 144,000 cu. ft. of air each 24 
hours for a family of five. However, 
the construction of most houses per- 
mits many times this amount of air 
infiltration during a 24-hour period. 
Therefore, it is quite evident that a 
large amount of dust and dirt will be 
carried into the home each day unless 
some systematic method is employed 
to prevent it. There are very few, if 
any, homes which employ such meth- 
ods. The only possible control the cus- 
tomer would have here would be the 
utilization of proper construction, 
weather stripping, storm windows, etc., 
in order to keep infiltration of air to 
the minimum required for health of 
the occupants. 


Source No. 2. This includes the dif- 
ferent types of dirt common to the 
operation of the average home. Some 
of the most common are: 


1. Dirt from the handJing of coal, coke or 
wood used for firing a heating plant or 
in a fireplace hearth. 

2. Cigarette, pipe or cigar smoke, ash, etc. 

3. Dog and cat hair and dirt carried into the 
house on their bodies. 

4. Down and feathers from birds, pillows, 
ticking, etc. 

5. Cob webs, 

6. Dirt carried into the house on feet and 
clothes of occupants. 

7. Grease and smoke from the frying, boil- 
ing and baking of foods. 

8. Lint from the wearing of the nap from 
rugs, overstuffed furniture, etc. 

9. Lint from the handling of clothes, table 
cloths, etc. 


10. Lint created when cutting out and sewing 
clothes, etc. 


Did you ever stop to think how 
many thousands of hairs a dog or cat 
will shed in a house in a year or how 
much dirt they will carry into the home 
on their bodies? Or how many millions 
of pieces of lint are worn from the 
rugs, overstuffed furniture and clothes 
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by the average family during the year? 
Have you ever noticed the millions of 
dust and lint particles dancing in the 
morning sun rays as they shine in the 
window and wondered how you could 
live and breathe air containing so 
much dust and lint? Or have you no- 
ticed the volume of lint and dust col- 
lected under beds or furniture if you 
have neglected dusting or cleaning for 
a few days and wondered where it 
all came from? 


Rules of Cleanliness 


The ten sources of dirt mentioned 
above are the ones over which the occu- 
pants have at least partial control and 
of which, by observing a few simple 
rules, they can greatly reduce the 
volume. We would suggest the follow- 
ing rules as the most important to 
observe in keeping this type of dirt to 
a minimum: 

1. Do not shake bed clothes, throw rugs, or 
other lint producing articles in the house. 
2. Do not brush clothes in the house. 


3. Keep frying and boiling foods covered 
if possible to prevent grease from getting 
into the air where it can become at- 
tached to airborne dust and lint particles. 


4. If possible avoid sweeping with a broom 
as this stirs up the loose dirt and dust. 
If possible use a vacuum cleaner to clean 
all floors, rugs, furniture, etc. 


5. Use only oil-impregnated or chemically- 
treated dust cloths to dust with as these 
have a tendency to hold the dirt instead 
of brushing it off the furniture where it 
will again become suspended in the air 
currents. 


6. When coal or wood is used for heating 
in furnace or fireplace, proper handling 
and firing rules should be observed to 
hold to a minimum amount of dirt, ash 
and smoke that might get into the house. 


7. Do as little smoking in the house as possi- 
ble and be careful to dispose of all ash 
so it does not get scattered over the 
house. 

8. If possible, keep windows and doors 
closed when outside air contains a no- 
ticeable amount of dust. 

When all these suggestions are fol- 
lowed there will still be enough dust 
in the home to cause worry to the 
housewife who takes pride in main- 
taining a clean home, for the average 
home will still contain more dirt than 
will the same volume of outside air. 
Dirt conditions within the home are 
always aggravated by the operation 
of a heating plant. 


To heat adequately an average six- 
room house with a warm air furnace, 
it is necessary that 40,000 to 50,000 
cu. ft. of air pass through the furnace 
each hour it is in operation. Thus, 
when the furnace goes into operation, 
the heated air within the furnace goes 
up and out of the registers into the 
room and colder air laden with dust. 
lint, etc., moves across the floor and 
drops into the cold air grills. From 
there it goes into the cold air ducts 
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which carry it to the furnace to be 
heated and returned again to the 
rooms. This is a continual process 
while the furnace is in operation. Much 
the same procedure is taking place 
around a radiator when it is at a sufhi- 
ciently high temperature to heat the 
room. 

When air containing an amount of 
dirt comes in contact with tempera- 
tures such as those attained within 
the casing of a warm air furnace or 
with radiators used for transferring 
heat from a steam or hot water boiler 
to the room, much of the airborne dust 
and lint is carbonized as it comes close 
to the hot surfaces. Much of the heavier 
substance is removed in the carbon- 
izing process. Since the dirt is now 
lighter than formerly. it is carried 
throughout the house by the warm air 
currents. 


Affinity for Dirt 


Cold surfaces have a definite affinity 
for dust and dirt particles; therefore, 
such particles are attracted to outside 
walls, windows and ceilings. The laths 
form barriers to the passage of heat 
so that the surface of the plaster in 
front of them is warmer than the sur- 
face between them; thus dirt is de- 
posited more readily between laths than 
it is in front of them. 


From the foregoing it is obvious 
that a large amount of dirt must pass 
through a furnace or over the radiators 
used to heat a home during a heating 
season, and that much of this dirt will 
be carbonized and carried through the 
house by the air currents. When a 
warm air furnace is used it must be 
kept in mind that only that part of 
the total dirt entering the heating sys- 
which comes back up through the reg- 
isters will cause worry for the house- 
wife. The large volume which stops 
somewhere between where it enters the 
cold air grill and returns through the 
warm air register adds nothing to the 
dirt in the home. It is obvious that if 
all the dirt could be caught in the 
heating system, the system could be 
cleaned at intervals and there would 
truly be no complaint of dirt from 
the heating plant. Unfortunately. how- 
ever, there is no known means of 
accomplishing this. It is possible to add 
filters at an enormous cost if they are 
not already a part of the heating equip- 
ment, but even if filters are kept thor- 
oughly clean not more than 50 to 75% 
of the dirt can be removed. 

A newer and more efficient dirt re- 
moval device is the Electronic Precipi- 
tator which its manufacturers claim 
will remove up to 90%. However, the 
present cost of its installation and oper- 
ation makes it prohibitive for the aver- 
age home owner. Cleaning the warm 
air and cold air piping is not the an- 


swer, as more dirt and lint will glide 
through and over a thoroughly clean, 
smooth piece of tin than will pass over 
one in which there are already deposited 
thousands of other grains of dust and 
tongues of lint waving in the air acting 
as a trap to catch other pieces as they 
pass through the heating system. 


Cleaning Furnaces 


We believe, therefore, that the only 
times we should recommend cleaning 
of a warm air furnace are: First, when 
the accumulation of dirt, lint, etc., has 
grown to such proportions that it af- 
fects proper circulation through the 
system; second, when the customer 
thinks it advisable to clean the system 
for sanitary reasons. There are a few 
things, if kept in mind by the occu- 
pant, that will greatly minimize the 
cause for such complaints. 


1. Keep as much dirt from entering the cold 
air ducts as possible, but do not use 
screens, cheesecloth, etc., to prevent its 
entering. Never use screens, cheesecloth. 
etc., in warm air registers. 


2. All joints on the furnace casing, cold and 
warm air piping, ducts. etc., in the base- 
ment should be kept sealed tight to pre- 
vent dirt from the basement entering these 
joints, where it would be carried by the 
warm air stream into the house. 


3. Keep all registers sealed tight to walls to 
prevent streaks on walls. 


4. Keep louvers on the floor registers pitched 
to throw the air stream away from the 
wall. 


If the system contains filters, be sure they 
fit properly and are kept clean. This may 
necessitate changing them two or three 
times during each heating season. 


6. Do not close too many warm air registers 
or close the cold air register as this in- 
creases the temperature inside the heating 
unit and will increase the rate of carbon- 
ization. 


- 


Keep in mind that real light deco- 
rations. white woodwork, etc., will 
show dirt much more quickly than 
will colors. Also, keep in mind that 
some persons are more dirt conscious 
than others. 

Remember the furnace is made of 
either iron or steel and its joints are 
either welded or put together with iron 
cement, which is as hard and resistant 
to the passage of dirt as is the iron in 
the furnace proper. Therefore, if any 
dirt or soot should be created by the 
burning of the gas it would pass 
through the smoke pipe and up the 
chimney instead of finding its way into 
the house. If dirt or soot from the in- 
side of a furnace gets into the house 
it is usually because of a defective fur- 
nace or a defective chimney. 

It is not too difficult to realize that 
in working this type of complaint the 
utmost in diplomacy and tact is re- 
quired, as well as a thorough knowl- 
edge of all of the facts by the service 
man if he is to leave the customer 
satisfied that gas is a clean fuel. 
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GAS Digests 


Pure and Applied Research 


The relative importance of each 
in the field of industrial research 


By N. K. CHANEY 


Consultant, AGA Gas Production 
Research Committee 


{ deve past four decades have been 
marked by a rapidly accelerating 
transition from an era in which the 
major advances in the industrial arts 
were pioneered largely by individual 
initiative to an age in which industrial 
dependence upon organized research 
is the rule and not the exception. 

In 1948 it is hard to recapture the 
atmosphere of speculative surmise 
which faced the pioneers of industrial 
research 40 years ago. Research work- 
ers were apprehensive lest collective 
effort directed toward specific and 
limited objectives should involve a 
degree of regimentation inconsistent 
with the qualities of imagination and 
initiative which are the essence of cre- 
ative research effort. Some _ business 
executives were dubious of their abil- 
ity to distinguish between constructive 
research and scientific boondogling. 
How successfully this challenge to the 
adaptability of the modern business- 
man and the modern technologist has 
been met is evidenced beyond dispute 
by the accelerating increase in the 
rate of industrial research. 

Between 1920 and 1940 the nation’s 
expenditures for research increased 
ninefold. Between 1940 and 1946 re- 
search personnel increased approxi- 
mately twofold. The NAM in its recent 
publications on “Trends In Industrial 
Research” reports that, of nearly 1000 
manufacturers who replied to its ques- 
tionnaire. over 76% carried on re- 
search programs, and that many of 
these anticipated a sharp rise in ag- 
sregate expenditures in 1947 compared 
with pre-war years—the increases be- 
ing in some cases as much as tenfold 
those of 1939. The present attitude is 
aptly summarized in an address R. P. 
Soule gave before The American Bank- 
ers Association. “One of the best tests 
of management in industry at present 
is its attitude toward research. 
Paradoxical though it sounds the most 
conservative attitude toward profits to- 
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N. K. Chaney J. A. Cook 


ON THESE PAGES are condensations of two 
of the important papers delivered at the. 
annual business conference of the New 
England Gas Association, held March 18-19. 
Digests of other significant addresses from 
this meeting will appear next month. 


day is a policy of deliberate risk. The 
biggest gamble is to do no research 
at all!” 

Probably no other word has a wider 
variety of definitions. The NAM re- 
port says research falls into two gen- 
eral classifications—basic or funda- 
mental, and developmental or applied. 
But what is fundamental research? 
How distinguish it from applied re- 
search? In what way are the two re- 
lated, and what ratio between them 
does experience prescribe for in- 
dustry ? 

It has been said that the essential 
difference between pure research and 
engineering research was not a mat- 
ter of method but of motive. Research 
is pure if motivated solely by the curi- 
osity of the investigator about the 
thing investigated. Its primary objec- 
tive is knowledge or information. En- 
eineering research, on the other hand, 
is motivated solely by reasons of prac- 
tical utility. The engineering researcher 
knows his objective. He attempts to 
assess its prospective worth in terms 
of the prospective costs of realization. 
If the balance sheet looks unfavorable 
the project is abandoned. 

No such bookkeeping is possible in 
the case of pure research. The avowed 
purpose is not to reach a clearly de- 
fined objective but to find out what 


lies beyond the visible horizon. At- 
tempts to set a value upon what one 
does not yet know are futile. The only 
measure of success is the newness of 
what has been learned. 

Of course in determining the ratio 
of pure to engineering research it is 
proper to take cognizance of the fact 
that pure research sometimes pays divi- 
dends in the field of engineering re- 
search, just as when engineering re- 
search is sponsored the possibility of 
extra dividends in the way of new in- 
formation cannot be ignored. But 
objective planning and proper cost 
accounting demands that these hypo- 
thetical extras should not be used as a 
smokescreen to becloud the primary 
objectives. It is mere double talk to 
defend some purely utilitarian project 
on the grounds that new and unex- 
pected information might possibly 
come of it. It is equally shortsighted 
and sometimes painfully disillusioning 
to embark upon an undertaking in 
pure research in the hope that it will 
pay its own way. It’s the fact that in- 
dustry cannot live on the bread of 
engineering research alone; the fact 
that in the long run engineering re- 
search, left to its own devices, has a 
way of winding up in deadend streets 
and that what then saves it. from beat- 
ing its head blindly against stone walls 
is the research of pure curiosity. An 
illustration of this argument is the 
cat's whisker and crystal period of 
radio detectors in the 1920’s. Applied 
research was then devoting itself to 
an endless search for processes and 
materials by which to make better 
crystals and more sensitive cat’s whis- 
kers, and the going was very hard. 
Suddenly the engineering possibilities 
of modern radio tube detection ap- 
peared as out of a blue sky, the result 
of pure research in other fields, such 
as Langmuir’s curiosity about the emis- 
sivity phenomena of heated filaments 
in high vacua. 

To insure the continuity and stability 
of effort productive information re- 
search requires that the rates of ex- 
penditure for pure research be within 
limits which the company or industry 
can afford to sustain through good 
times and bad. In good industrial prac- 
tice this is less than 5% of the total 
research expenditures. 

The responsibilities of management 
in respect to pure research are several. 
On the other hand, respecting engi- 
neering research which normally com- 
prises more than 95% of the research 
budget, informed business judgments 
are paramount. Decisions on each ma- 
jor project differ in no essential from 
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the business appraisals of other in- 
tangible risks. Such judgments are 
subject to continual review to meet 
changing conditions, to exploit suc- 
cesses and to minimize losses on fail- 
ures. Thus the success of industrial 
and engineering research depends upon 
the calibre and soundness of the busi- 
ness and executive judgments of the 
management, as well as upon the tech- 
nical competence of the _ research 
sroups. The relevance of this to the 
functions of the AGA research com- 
mittee will be obvious. 

The question used to be mooted 
whether associations of independent 
companies could hope to formulate and 
execute long range research programs 
with the efficiency and continuity dem- 
onstrated by so many individual com- 
panies having centralized control and 
direction. An important change in this 
situation in recent years has_ been 


brought about by the advent of inde- 
pendent research institutions selling a 
research service hand-tailored to fit 
the requirements of the customer. 

The American Gas_ Association 
through its research managing com- 
mittees, employs many of these re- 
search services in the execution of its 
widely diversified program. But, as 
we have seen, the availability of com- 
petently organized technical services is 
only one half of the problem. They 
are comparable to a drive-yourself 
motor fully supplied with gas and oil. 
The motor also requires a driver and 
a destination. This direction is the 
ultimate responsibility of management 
and cannot be successfully abdicated 
or delegated. 

The American Gas Association is the 
possessor of unusual advantages, com- 
pared with many associations, for the 
proper performance of this function. 


Progress Is Being Made! 


New rate, sales, and costs concepts 
replace outmoded ideas of 15 years ago 


By JAMES A. COOK 


President, The New England Gas Association 
Vice President and General Manacer, 
Lynn Gas & Electric Co. 


URING the early 1930’s, we de- 

spaired of increasing the market 
for gas substantially unless more pow- 
erful selling methods were developed 
to meet the inroads made by competi- 
tive fuels. Existing capacity in the 
production plants of the several com- 
panies was available and, in some 
cases. generously so. To some, it 
seemed apparent that it could not be 
used unless we thought of sales based 
on the increment costs with a small 
excess called “profit.” However, this 
was not truly profit since no provision 
was made in such sales for allocating 
the proper proportion of fixed charges 
on the capital investment in production 
and distribution plants. The utiliza- 
tion of this surplus capacity was based 
on the assumption which then seemed 
reasonable that few regular customers 
of the gas industry would require this 
capacity in the foreseeable future and 
that additional business from other 
sources could thus still be developed 
on the basis of increment cost. 


In marked contrast to such ideas. 
our problem today is one of adding to 
production and distribution capacity 
and building up our facilities to meet 
the market demands which are in ex- 
cess of our present ability to supply. 
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Sale of gas for house heating on the 
principle of supplying it at increment 
cost is obviously uneconomic in view 
of today’s necessity for capital ex- 
penditure to expand at inflated costs 
our now overtaxed production and dis- 
tribution facilities. Moreover. the gas 
industry has for decades served the 
small user of gas at a lower rate than 
is justified by the cost of service. These 
matters have been brought to the at- 
tention of the regulatory bodies on 
various occasions in recent years and 
substantial progress is now being made 
jointly to rectify this situation. It is 
becoming increasingly important that 
the rate schedules under which gas is 
sold to the respective classes of cus- 
tomers — industrial, commercial and 
domestic—be in harmony with the 
changing cost elements of such service 
so that each rate returns all costs and 
a reasonable profit. It is important 
both for our industry and for the pub- 
lic interest that the good work which 
has been done in this direction he 
continued and extended. 


Viewed in retrospect, the gas indus- 
try is faced with abnormal costs of 
production. Coal and oil have reached 
high unit costs and probably will not 
soon return to the levels which pre- 
vailed before World War II. And it 
is probable that labor costs will de- 
crease more slowly than commodity 
prices and the cost of living. This con- 
dition makes it imperative for New 


England gas companies to consider 
mechanization wherever it is possible 
to substitute economically machine 
operation for manual operation. 


It seems apparent from the discus- 
sions in this association in recent years 
that new installations of coal gas 
plants are unlikely because of increases 
in the cost of coal delivered to New 
England, of labor and of supplying 
the larger capital investment required 
by the coal gas process. As pointed out 
in discussions in our operating divi- 
sion, the economy of the water gas 
process has been bettered over the 
years. 


Within a year and amid great in- 
terest on the part of the manufactured 
gas industry, the oil gas process for 
direct supply to customers has been 
pioneered in Cambridge, delivering 
gas with thermal content of 951 Btu 
per cu ft, offsetting largely the cost 
of converting customers’ appliances to 
accept oil gas of high Btu because of 
the corresponding greatly increased 
capacity of the gas distribution sys- 
tem. It seems probable that, when and 
as the new Cambridge system proves 
its merits and economies, many other 
companies will change their water gas 
sets to manufacture oil gas of high 
Btv. Such a step places a company in 
a favorable position to receive natural 
gas from the standpoint of the change- 
Over process. 


It is claimed that oil gas can be 
manufactured which can be substituted 
for natural gas satisfactorily. When 
and if natural gas comes to New Eng- 
land, some companies may elect to 
have their plants already manufactur- 
ing and delivering to the customers an 
oil gas interchangeable with natural 
gas. Such a system is flexible in that 
the full advantage of low-cost natural 
gas would be augmented by stand-by 
facilities capable of reinforcing or re- 
placing the supply in case of tempo- 
rary shortage of natural gas or of a 
major failure in the pipe line. 


In 1947, two companies have filed 
applications at Washington for the 
privileges of extending pipelines which 
originate in Texas right up into New 
England, inter-connecting several and 
perhaps many New England companies 
and giving them a supply of natural 
sas at favorable costs. 


The proposed route of one of the 
pipelines to bring natural gas to New 
England passes through several coal 
fields. Research. which is fairly well 
advanced, gives a basis for expectation 
that. before the supply of natural gas 
in the United States may be depleted. 
efficient and economic means of mak- 
ing a substitute gas from coal at the 
mines will be available. 
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New Processes Boost Output 


Catalytic cracking equipment now in operation 
helps raise peak load gas production 35% 


NEW and improved processes for 
manufacturing gas, developed 
under intensive research programs Car- 
ried on by the gas industry, today are 
in operation, adding as much as 30% 
to the peak load production of some 
manufactured gas companies, accord- 
ing to the AGA. New methods of pro- 
ducing utility gas from fuel oils have 
passed the experimental stage and now 
are in operation. Catalytic gas crack- 
ing plants are operating at Riverhead, 
L. I., and Chester, Pa. Many other gas 
companies have established propane. 
butane and natural gas standby facili- 
ties for mixing these fuels with manu- 
factured gas to meet peak loads. 

Long associated with the oil indus- 
try. catalytic cracking now has become 
an integral part of gas production. 
Last month the Long Island Lighting 
Co. opened at Riverhead the first cat- 
alytic gas cracking plant to attain full 
commercial operation for a utility in 
this country. Similar plants are to be 
built by Consumers Gas Co. of Read- 
ing. Pa., and the Harrisburg Gas Co. 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 

This process represents a new ap- 
proach to gas industry problems, not 
only in the type of gas produced, but 
also from the standpoint of flexibility 
and other economic factors. Now com- 
plete catalytic gas cracking plants can 
be installed at strategic points along 
manufactured or natural gas systems to 
produce and feed into them gas of the 
same Btu value and gravity as that 
produced by other plants of the system. 

The gas production research com- 
mittee of AGA has studied extensively 
peak load processes for use with manu- 
factured gas, particularly for systems 
in which winter loads are required in 
outlying areas. One of the processes 
proposed involved the production of a 
low gravity carrier gas by catalytic re- 
forming of propane or butane with 
steam or with steam and air. Specifica- 
tions of the finished gas eould be con- 
trolled by the relative amounts of air. 
steam, and hydrocarbon used in re- 
forming, and by the addition of prod- 
ucts of combustion and hydrocarbon 
for enrichment. The finished gas could 
be made identical in combustion char- 
acteristics and completely substitutable 
for carburetted water gas. With modi- 
fications this carrier gas could be com- 
pletely substituted for straight coke 
oven gas or natural gas. 

A pilot plant was purchased by the 
gas production research committee, 
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composed of a furnace atmosphere 
generator and a catalyst—both devel- 
oped by Surface Combustion Corp. 
Installation of the pilot unit was made 
at the Chester plant of the Philadel- 
phia Electric Co. 


The catalytic gas cracking plant now 
operating at Riverhead is a full scale 
expansion of this pilot plant. Here a 
catalytic cracking furnace breaks down 
or cracks a hydrocarbon vapor, which 
has propane as its base feed stock, 
into a fixed gas. A mixture of hydro- 
carbon vapor, steam and_ air, 
through a catalyst bed and is dis- 
sociated into mainly hydrocarbon and 
carbon monoxide to form a blue gas 
of 240 Btu and 0.54 gravity. This 
gas is cooled and washed and then 
automatically cold-enriched by addi- 
tion of further hydrocarbon vapor to 
a controlled composition of 540 Btu 
and 0.67 gravity, the exact characteris- 
tics of the gas manufactured by Long 
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GAS IS HELPING to blast out a huge tunnel 
under Dallas city streets, which will eventu- 
ally become one of the city’s biggest storm 
sewers. Three Ingersoll-Rand portable com- 
pressor engines such as the one shown in the 
photograph are providing compressed air to 
power the trimming hammers and drills. Rated 
at 125 hp. each, the compressors were convert- 
ed from diesel power to use gas. Located at the 
surface, each engine feeds a 100-lb. pressure 
receiver tank, which delivers gas down a 4-in. 
shaft to the tunnels. Fuel requirements are 


rises. 


Island Lighting Co. at its plants 60 or 
70 miles from the catalytic gas crack- 
ing plant. 

After months of engineering study 
to determine the best method of pro- 
viding additional gas needed to supply 
the increasing numbers of its house- 
heating customers, the Harrisburg Gas 
Co. has decided to build a catalytic gas 
cracking plant. A variety of fuels may 
be used in the process, depending on 
prices and availability. These include 
propane, butane, “wild” gasoline, 
straight run gasoline of low octane 
value, or natural gas. 

As an example of the compactness 
of the catalytic gas cracking plant, 
space required for the catalytic crack- 
ing furnace is only 18 ft by 22 ft. If 
propane is used as the feedstock only 
a few square feet would be required 
for the vaporizer. For gasoline, the 
vaporizer would require an area 20 
by 40 ft. The control room could re- 
quire 50 ft by 20 ft. A 420,000-gal 
spherical tank for gasoline and _ six 
additional 30,000-gal tanks of pro- 
pane and butane, with necessary pip- 
ing and auxiliary equipment, would 
complete a plant that would add 5 
MMcf per day to the capacity of the 
system. 


1800 cfh each. Also shown is the 50-lb. indus- 
trial meter which serves the engines. 
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HWAKOLY A WHISPER’ 


] New heating element — 
streamlined for minimum air- 
flow resistance; die-formed and 
contoured to prevent expansion 
noises. Other special advan- 
tages; inquire. 


2 Improved burner —Operates 
quietly under all conditions. 
Stable, short, concentrated 
flame. No “popping” on any 
gas. 


3 Redesigned blower—scientifi- 
cally balanced and vibration- 
insulated for “whisper -quiet”’ 
operation. 


4 All electrical controls en- 
closed—mounted on factory- 
wired control panel. 


5 Superior casing design—Die- 
formed parts provide maximum 
strength and rigidity. 


6 Handsome, modern styling— 
Contemporary lines and attrac- 
tive metalized finish. 


7 Sound engineering—New de- 
velopments together with time- 
tested features maintain pro- 
gressive leadership as well as 
traditional PAYNE depend- 
ability. 
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New 1948 PAYNE FAU and ZAU models offer the nearest 
to silent operation yet achieved in forced air heating! 


Again, PAYNE engineering sets the pace to bring you entirely 
new standards in gas-fired winter air conditioning and summer 
ventilation. ... with the brilliant 1948 PAYNE SENTRY (FAU) 
and ZONEAIR (ZAU) models. 


The streamlined, contoured heating element... 
the new, improved burner... the balanced, 
vibration-insulated blower—these combine 
to give new meaning to the word “‘quiet’’ in year- 
after-year operation! Approved for natural, 
manufactured and LP gas. 


Write for new literature, full particulars. 


PAYNE FURNACE COMPA.N Y 


(One of the DRESSER Industries) 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


GAS FUEL HAS 
EVERYTHING 


oe ae 
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ae 
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THE PAYNE LINE 1S COMPLETE...A TYPE AND SIZE FOR EVERY HEATING NEED AND BUDGET 
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Top Attendance 


Over 600 New Englanders 
hear warm approval of 
natural gas proposal 


Plans for getting natural gas to New Eng- 
land were uppermost in the minds of 
speakers at the 2lst annual New England 


Gas Association business 


conference held at the 
March 18-19. 


Hotel Statler in Boston, 

J. A. Cook, outgoing president, told a rec- 
ord attendance of more than 600 gas men 
that New England has lost a great many 
industrial plants to other sections in the past 
because of the lack of gas there. He stated 
optimistically, however, that cheap natural 
gas is now on the way from the South to 
New England industry and homes. 

Also on the subject of natural gas and 
New England, Charles G. Young, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Springfield Gas 
Light Co., was equally eager to see the 
benefits of new gas supplies. 

“For 20 years,” he said, “natural gas for 
New England has been talked about. 

“There’s a quote saying, ‘if you want a 
thing long enough and work hard enough, 
you will get it.” Surely we have waited long 
enough for natural gas in this region. It’s 
the last sizeable industrial area without it.” 

The know-how of using natural gas was 
related by E. D. Anderson, vice president, 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co., Ham- 
mond. His topic was “Conversion to Natural 
Gas.” A supplementary talk was R. E. Kru- 
ger’s discussion of the “Use of Natural Gas 
to Increase Manufactured Gas Plant Capa- 
city.” He is general superintendent of gas 
operations, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
N. Y. 

A capacity audience heard Hall Henry of 
the Cambridge NEGEA Service Corp. speak 
off-the-record on high-Btu oil gas experience 
there. 

Hugh Cuthrell, chairman of the AGA 
General Promotional Planning committee, 
and vice president, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., stressed the need for aggressive appli- 
ance promotion to compete with electric and 
other drains on the consumer dollar. 

Elections were also part of the confer- 
ence. The new president, succeeding Mr. 
Cook, is Edward G. Twohey, vice president, 
Worcester County Electric Co. Other officers 
are A. V. S. Lindsley, first vice president, 
The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Water- 
bury; vice president, John A. Hiller, sales 
manager, Portland Gas Light Co.: treasurer. 
Otto Price, vice president, Boston Consol- 
idated Gas Co., clerk, Clark Belden, executive 
secretary, NEGA. 


Elective directors. P. A. Anderson. Portland: P. R. 
Buchanan, Hartford; F. D. Campbell, Cambridge; T. 
G. Dignan, Malden: E. H. Eacker, Boston: F. H. 


Faulstich, Springfield; H. M. Henry, Cambridge; G. 
G. Howie, Cambridge: Malcom Leach, Taunton: R. A. 
Malony, Bridgeport. A. D. Matarese, Brockton; E. C. 
McGraw. Boston; R. L. Presbrey, Boston: A. H. 
Scott, New Britain; R. D. Stuart, Jr., Pawtucket; 
William Webster. Boston, and A. M. Wolfe, Boston. 
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Manufacturers Meet 


Because of the approaching buyers’ market, 
special attention will be given to such sub- 
jects as the steel situation, rising installation 

costs, and labor relations 
GAVIA at the annual _ three-day 
meeting of GAMA being 
held April 5-7 in the Hotel Drake, Chicago. 

New and improved products, their presen- 
tation to the public, and the Atlantic City 
exhibition of the association in October also 
will be the subject of reports. 

Major topics that will be reviewed by the 


500 manufacturer members expected to at- 
tend are: Production problems, 1948 adver- 
tising and sales promotion programs, the 
challenge of competition, new markets, dis- 
tribution plans and techniques, population 
changes, and relations with distributors, 
dealers, suppliers. and government. General 
sessions, divisional and group meetings, and 
luncheons are on the agenda. 

John A. Robertshaw. president of GAMA, 
and Hudson Reed, president of the AGA, are 
among general session speakers. Others are 
Dr. Kenneth Walker, of Hawaii, author, lec- 
turer, and educator, who will speak on the 
subject, “Live Together--or Live Not”; L. 


April 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas Associ- 
ation North Central District Meet- 
ing and Exhibit—Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, April 1-2. 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers As- 
sociation Annual Meeting — Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, April 5-7. 


National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers Annual Conference and 
Exhibition — Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo., April 5-8. 


American Gas Association Sales 
Conference, Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Section—Windsor, Can- 
ada, April 7-9. 


Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia Annual Meeting — Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., 
April 8-10. 


Mid-West Gas Association An- 
nual Meeting—Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., April 8-10. 


Joint AGA-EEI National Con- 
ference of Electric and Gas Utility 
Accountants—Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo., April 12-14. 


Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course—College of Engineer- 
ing, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla., April 13-15. 


National Restaurant Association 
Show—Cleveland, Ohio, April 14- 
17. 


AGA Distribution- Motor Vehicle 
Conference—Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 19-21. 


Indiana Gas Association Conven- 
tion—French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.. April 22-23. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities Annual Convention—Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., April 28- 
30. 


May 


AGA Natural Gas Department 
Spring Meeting—Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas, May 4-5. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association An- 
nual Meeting—Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, Pa., May 18-20. 


New York-New Jersey Regional 


CALENDAR 


Gas Sales Conference—Westchester 
Country Club, Rve, N. Y., May 24- 
25. 


AGA Production and Chemical 
Conference — Berkeley-Carteret Ho- 
tel, Asbury Park, N. J., May 24-26. 


Natural Gas and Petroleum As- 
sociation of Canada—General Brock 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont., May 
27-28. 

June 


Edison Electric Institute Annual 
Convention—Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 2-4. 


Third Annual Short Course in Gas 
Technology—Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsville, Texas, 
June 2-4. 


July 


Canadian Gas Association Annual 
Convention — Jasper Park Lodge, 
Alberta, July 1-3. 


Michigan Gas Association Annual 
Convention — (To be held jointly 
with the Michigan Electric Light 
Association.) Grand Hotel, Mack- 
inac Island, Mich., July 12-13. 


September 


New Jersey Gas Association, Ho- 
tel Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J., 
Sept. 10. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 55th 
Annual Convention—Hotel Casa del 
Rey, Santa Cruz, Calif., Sept. 14-16. 


October 


American Gas Association Annual 
Convention and GAMA Exhibit— 
Atlantic City, N. J., week of Oct. 4. 


California Natural Gasoline As- 
sociation Fall Meeting—Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Oct. 8. 


Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association Annual Meeting—Fort 
Worth, Oct. 14-15. 


National Safety Congress — Chi- 
cago, IIl., Oct. 18-22. 


November 


National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners — Sa- 
vannah, Ga., Nov. 15-18. 
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A. Brand, vice president of Empire Stove 
Co., Belleville, Ill.; E. S. Pettyjohn, director 
of the Institute of Gas Technology, Chicago; 
Edwin R. George, Dun & Bradstreet econo- 
mist, New York, who will report on “The 
Business Outlook”; and Arthur H. Brayton, 
head of the Des Moines (Iowa) Convention 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The various divisions of GAMA will hold 
afternoon meetings on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday. Officers of these divisions will also 
be elected. 

Extent of cooperation of manufacturers in 
the gas range phase of the AGA Gas Has 
Got It program will be reported by E. Carl 
Sorby, chairman, and James [. Gorton, sales 
promotion director for the CP Range Manu- 
facturers group. Plans for the elaborate 
forthcoming advertising and sales promotion 
campaign for gas water heaters will also be 
explained during the meetings. 


Accountants Meet 


Experts called in to give 
latest business developments 


Among headliners on the program for the 
National Conference of Electric and Gas 
Utility Accountants are experts who will 


present points of view re- 
AGA lated to the public service 
and progress of the ac- 
counting business. It is scheduled for the 
Jefferson hotel, St. Louis, April 12-14. 

The conference is under the guidance of 
John A. Williams, chairman. AGA accounting 
section, and H. B. Hardwick, chairman, EEI 
accounting division. 

In addition to general addresses, the pro- 
gram includes papers and discussions on two 
phases of accounting problems—general and 
customer accounting. 

Top speakers lined up for the conference 
are Edward Hopkinson Jr., Drexel & Co., 
Philadelphia; Weston Smith, vice president, 
Financial World, New York: Martin R. 
Gainsbrugh, National Industrial Conference 
board, New York: Alfred Fleishman, Fleish- 
man, Hillard & Associates, St. Louis: Ever- 
ett C. Johnson, Arthur Anderson & Co., 
Chicago, and H. F. King, manager, Price, 


Waterhouse & Co., New York. 


New Information Letters 


The Industrial Processing committee, 
formed to meet the need for consideration 
of industrial gas applications outside the 
ferrous and nonferrous fields, has produced 
a series of information letters. Prepared by 
subcommittees appointed by Chairman Car] 
Lekberg, the letters will be reviewed by the 
Industrial Processing committee as a whole 
during the AGA Sales Conference on Indus- 
trial and Commercial Gas, April 7-9, at 
Windsor, Ontario. 

At the first meeting of the committee, held 
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in January, five industrial applications 
thought to be most important were selected. 
They are ceramics, food processing, metal 
finishing, printing, and textiles. Each of the 
information letters will be presented in one 
ef these fields. 

The committee chairmen and information 
letter subjects: 


Ceramics: Harvey C. Weller, Surface Com- 
bustion Corp., Toledo, on standby equip- 
ment for industrial plants. 

Food processing: Kenneth I. Robinson, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., on air- 
conditioned smoke houses. 

Metal finishing: C. George Segeler, utiliza- 
tion engineer, AGA, New York, on case his- 
tories and recommendations on oven types 
for white finishes. 

Printing: Thomas Watson, The Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Co., on problems of ink 
drying at high press speeds. 

Textiles: E. V. K. Schutt, Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Corp., Newburgh, N. Y., on 
proposing gas drying equipment in textile 
plants. 


Distribution Problems 


New investigations into distribution prob- 
lems will head an extensive program for the 
annual AGA Distribution, Motor Vehicle, 
and Corrosion conference at the Hotel Wil- 
liam Penn in Pittsburgh, April 19-21. 

Meters and metering at consumer premises, 
house heating servicing problems, mechaniza- 
tion of construction, and maintenance are 
among topics that will be reviewed by tech- 
nicians in the distribution field. 

A great deal of material on driver selection 
and training and motor vehicle maintenance 
will also be presented. 

A paper by A. H. Cramer, technical as- 
sistant, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., De- 
troit, entitled “Pipe Corrosion Mitigation 
Practices,” will cover the corrosion picture. 

The conference will open the morning of 
April 19 with a general session at which 
H. W. Nicolson, chairman, distribution com- 
mittee, will greet the attendance. Other com- 
mittee chairmen for the conference are W. 
R. Fraser, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
corrosion; M. C. Alves, Union Electric Co. 
of Missouri, St. Louis, motor vehicle; and 
A. C. Cherry, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co., Cincinnati, technical. 

Speakers from outside the industry are 
Prof. Amos E. Neyhart, administrative head, 
Institute of Public Safety, Pennsylvania State 
College, who will discuss “Driver Selection 
and Training,’ and Alexander Macomber, 
Boston authority, who will review the steel 
situation. 


Natural Gas Men in Houston 


A lineup of timely subjects is scheduled 
for the spring meeting of the Natural Gas 
department of the AGA at Houston May 
4-5. 

Chairman A. H. Weyland of Shreveport 
and his program committee announce that 
the agenda will include general sessions 
speakers on the Tidelands case, progress in 
conservation, fuels of the future, the Natural 
Gas act, research in gas flows in pipelines, 
centrifugal compressors, and mobile radio. 


Afternoon sessions will be devoted to 
discussions under the auspices of the trans- 
mission, accounting, and ‘production and 
storage committees. 


Side attractions will be an inspection trip 
to one of the largest production fields in 
the United States and a style show for the 
ladies at Houston’s largest store, according 
to Frank C. Smith, president of Houston 
Natural Gas Corp., and chairman, arrange- 
ments committee. ) 


Gas Invades Power Conference 


The tentative program for the Midwest 
Power Conference to be held April 7-8 at 
the Sheraton hotel in Chicago includes two 
subjects of direct interest to the natural 
gas industry. 

F. W. Hutchinson, department of mechan- 
ical engineering, University of California at 
Berkeley, and S. Konzo and R. W. Roose, 
department of mechanical engineering, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, are assigned subjects on 
the developments in heating. William Good- 
man, Illinois Institute of Technology, is in 
charge of the session. 

A great deal of the material that will be 
covered at the conference is on electric 
power. Discussions of the heat pump under 
the chairmanship of R. A. Budenholzer, IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology, might be of 
interest to natural gas utility engineers. 

Charles H. Randolph and O. O. Wagley, 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, 
will discuss heat source possibilities of the 
earth, and M. S. Oldacre, director of re- 
search, Utilities Research Commission, Chi- 
cago, will present an investigation of the 
heat pump for the Chicago area. 


AGA Notes 


Steel Survey. Steel needs of the industry 
will be surveyed by a recently organized Gas 
Utility Steel Requirements committee. The 
information will be used in connection with 
a program of voluntary allocation now being 
considered by the steel industry under public 


law 395. 


Alexander Macomber, director, Portland 
Gas Light Co., Boston, has been appointed 
chairman of the survey committee. Other 
members are Eskil I. Bjork, vice president, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago; 
D. A. Hulcy, president, Lone Star Gas Co., 
Dallas, and H. N. Mallon, president, Dresser 
Industries Inc., Cleveland. 


As part of the study, a subcommittee 
headed by N. C. McGowen, president, United 
Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, is collecting 
information on natural gas transmission and 
gathering lines. 


Hagerman Election. New member of the 
executive board of the AGA is Oliver S. 
Hagerman, president and general manager 
of the Charleston, W. Va., group companies 
of the Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. He 
was elected by the board to fill the unex- 
pired term of R. G. Barnett, who became an 
ex-oficio member of the board recently when 
he was named chairman of the publicity and 
advertising committee. 

Active in trade association work, Mr. 
Hagerman has handled many important AGA 
assignments. He is a past chairman of the 
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technical section, as well as the pipe joint 
and distribution committee. 


Zwanzig Statistician. Otto E. Zwanzig is the 
new senior statistician of the AGA. An in- 
structor in the Department of Public Util- 
ities and Real Estate of the New York uni- 
versity School of Commerce, Mr. Zwanzig has 
taken part in public utility studies and ex- 
hibits with the FPC. 


Jayne Cited. For his contributions to utility 
safety development, Howard T. Jayne, safety 
engineer of the Philadelphia Gas Works Co., 
has been cited in a resolution by the accident 
prevention committee of the AGA. Jayne 
was chairman of the committee for two years. 


ASA Representative. E. H. Eacker, vice 
president of the Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., Boston, is the new representative of the 
AGA on the American Standards Assn. Mr. 
Facker will serve for a three-year term that 
began in January, 1948. 


McDonald Elected. A new member of the 
AGA Finance committee is Lyle McDonald, 
vice president and comptroller of Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Range Innovation 


PCGA council shows ready 
acceptance of new hood 


A domestic kitchen ventilating hood, hailed 
in some quarters as the “greatest develop- 
ment in ranges in 20 years.” had manufac- 


turers and utility repre- 
PCGA sentatives alike buzzing 

when it was unveiled dur- 
ing a meeting of the Pacific Coast Gas As- 
sociation’ Range and Refrigerator Council, 
held Feb. 25 at the Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles. A complete story of the 
hood appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Developed in the laboratories of the 
Southern California Gas Co., the device was 
introduced by Harry Warren of SoCal. 

Presentation of the range was only one 
of the highlights of a two-day series of 
meetings put on by the association’s sales 
and advertising section and sponsored by 
F. S. Parmenter, Southern Counties Gas Co. 
The Range and Refrigerator council’s all- 
day meeting started the ball rolling, followed 
by half-day sessions of the water heating 
and space heating groups. 

So interest-packed was the range confer- 
ence that it was impossible to cover all points 
in prepared agenda. Frank Williams, secre- 
tary, AGA Residential Gas section, who was 
on hand with reports at each session, was the 
first speaker. He discussed the Gas Has Got 
It program, bringing out the fact that its 
future in 1949 is still something of a ques- 
tion mark at present. It may be that water 
heater and refrigerator manufacturers will 
tie in, he said. 

Greater emphasis on CP was the principal 
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These Oklahoma Utility Assn. men have their heads together on the winter demand 

on natural gas. They are from left to right. H. H. Ferrin, Oklahoma G. & E. Co.; Kemp 

Walker, gas and electric engineer, Oklahoma Corp. Commission, and Maurice Myers. 
Consolidated Utilities Corp. 


theme of Williams’ talk. A big new pro- 
motional campaign now being formulated, to 
he ready within the next few months, will 
be timed to appear somewhere near the ad- 
vent of the coming “buyer’s market,’ Wil- 
liams announced. The campaign will include 
a wealth of materials for promotion, includ- 
ing sales contests and other new or re- 
sharpened sales tools. 

In line with boosting CP promotion, Wil- 
liams called for a “strengthening” of the 
mark on ranges-—principally the use of larger 
and more eye-catching seals. “Tell-all” tags 
to be used as part of floor displays were also 
urged as a means of telling the CP story. 


BETTER POSTER PRESENTATION 


Leading a discussion on dealer display 
and promotional material, H. M. O’Haver, 
SoCal, stressed the need for greater perma- 
nency in issued to dealers. Several 
frames and poster setups were presented, and 
banners and decals were discussed. Range 
manufacturers gave a review of their own 
plans. Louis Wollenberger, Coast Counties 
Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, showed 
off his company’s car-card size billboard re- 
productions, tying in point-of-sales displays 
with the company’s outdoor program. 

How companies in the West have utilized 
the Gas Has Got It plan on a local level 
was told in a round table led by W. D. 
Milton, Southern Counties. 

Each company representative gave a_pre- 
view of merchandising and promotional pro- 
grams planned for 1948 in a discussion led 
by Ralph Phillips, San Diego Gas & Electric. 

Seward Abbott, Servel, gave a compre- 
hensive picture of his company’s coming 
programs. An interesting feature was his 
report on the findings of researchers based 
on polls taken during the tour of the com- 
pany s special truck. Customer reactions on 
refrigerator design shown by tabu- 
lations. 


posters 


were 


A complete new Gas Appliance Merchan- 
dising Handbook. covering every conceivable 
phase of the industry and intended as a 
fiexible training course for merchandisers, to 
be tailored to individual needs, was _pre- 
sented by SoCal’s R. C. Terradell, chairman 
of the association’s sales training commit- 
tee. This feature was presented at each 
council session. 

Water heater sizing comprised the bulk of 
the water heater group’s meeting. R. D. Mac- 
Mahon, SoCal, gave members a briefing on 
status of the volume sizing program, which 
will lead to the development of a published 


cuide for sizing commercial installations. 
Claude Ballinger, General Water Heater 


Corp., brought members up to date on the 
domestic water heater sizing booklet and 
program; Charles C. Martin, Hoyt Heater 
Co., discussed revisions in the next edition 
of the booklet itself: and J. E. Kern, PCGA. 
showed members what the copy committee 
had done in revising the sizing poster. 

A slide film on water heating, on which 
a committee has been working, was reported 
on by G. McGaughey, Southern Heater Co. 
A purpose of the film is to publicize the 
chart. It is due to be completed within the 
next few months. MeGaughey said. 

Another Roper survey to dig up more 
reactions on water heaters, which will serve 
as the basis for an extension of Gas Has 
Got It to this tvpe of appliance, is forth- 
coming, Frank Williams told the group. 
Williams explained that the association is 
desirous of combining the advantages of the 
phrase “Hot Water Magic.” which was the 
title of an AGA pamphlet on water heaters. 
with Gas Has Got It. into a new slogan. 
thus: “For Hot Water Magic, Gas Has Got It 

for speed, for beauty, etc.” Williams also 
gave some figures on production and satura- 
tion, and pointed out the tremendous sales 
gains by the electrical heater manufacturers. 

A. H. Sutton, Mission Appliance Corp., 
closed the meeting with remarks on the out- 
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: ° 
a 
: Back of Every Ward ‘ 
. 39 ) 
; ge 39 YEARS OF FLOOR FURNACE 
| CTURING EXPERIENCE : 
, a7 
° Ward pioneered the floor furnace—and originated many of the , 
: standard features that have made this heating unit the efficient, ° 
: economical appliance it is today. Ward builds floor furnaces ° 
“ exclusively and offers many construction advantages not available . 
7 in other makes. Write for complete information. . 
: WARD HEATER COMPANY ° 
. 1800 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD., LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA : 
o * 
° + 


* Slotted Burner 
* Vent Tube Collar 

* Insulated Outer Shell 
* Sealed Lighter Door 

* Copper Nipple Outlet 


FEATURES OF THE WARD 
* Bilt-In Thermo Control 

* Insulated Inner Shell 

* Lifetime Combustion Chamber * Cast Iron Flame Fender 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


look for the water heater industry in 1948. 

Main order of business for the heating 
council was the discussion of the PCGA 
booklet, “Recommendations for Selecting, 
Adequately Sizing and Correctly Installing 
Gas-Fired Warm Air Heating Appliances.” 


OTHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Orchids for Gas 


OUA speakers elated with 
utility winter record 


Speakers at the Oklahoma Utilities Assn. 
meeting last month had good words for the 
operating utilities in both wartime and _ post. 
war periods. 

The 30th annual convention of the asso- 
ciation was held in Oklahoma City, March 
11-12. 

Future problems of the gas industry were 
also reviewed. While casting a vote of ap- 
preciation for natural gas utilities who suc- 
cessfully met this winter’s demand in the 
Southwest, Claude V. Barrow, oil editor of 
the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, ad- 
vised each company, large and small, to hire 
a public relations officer to do a better job 
of selling the organization and the industry 
to the customers, the public, and the press. 

The gas and electric utilities came through 
the war with which “were never 
too little or too late,’ D. S. Kennedy, vice 
president, Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., 
Oklahoma City, reminded the convention. He 
also added that in the peacetime period 
which has approached inflation, utility com- 
panies of Oklahoma have been able to hold 
rates at prewar levels and in many instances 
have made substantial reductions. 

The speaker listed the need for plant ex- 
pansion during a period of high construction 
costs and discriminatory taxation and _ the 
difhculty of financing needed expansion at 
this time as dificult problems facing these 
utilities in 1948. 

C. N. Robinson, vice president, Public 
Service Co. of Oklahoma, and James C. 
Nance, state senator, also talked finances. 

Mr. Robinson called for the highest busi- 
ness leadership and cooperation on the part 
of employees in keeping utilities within their 
income. One third of the capital needed for 
new facilities, nevertheless, will have to 
come from outside the industry. 

Senator Nance had an answer. He in- 
vited utility management to come before the 
Oklahoma legislative council and caoperate 
with it in finding ways of financing in- 
creasing demands for public welfare, in- 
cluding educational and highway improve- 
ments. 

Meeting as a separate group, the Gas Divi- 
sion of the association re-elected D. W. 
Reeves, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, 
as its chairman. 


services 
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Short Course All Set 


With expanded assembly and class-room 
facilities available at the North Campus, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, and a 
staff of 60 qualified instructors to conduct 
the classes, the 1948 Southwestern Gas 
Measurement Short Course meeting April 
13-15 is expected to break all former records 
for attendance and _ interest. 

This school, started in 1923 as an Okla- 
homa enterprise with 60 in attendance, has 
«rown until representatives of gas and oil 
companies from more than 25 states attend 
its sessions and view scores of exhibts. 

E. C. MeAninch, Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co., Ardmore, chairman of the general com- 
mittee, at a recent meeting of his committee 
outlined this growth to new members and 
announced plans for further expansion of 
the usefulness of the short course. 

Devoted to spreading more scientific and 
accurate knowledge of the development, re- 
pairing, and operation of gas measurement 
devices and equipment and demonstrating 
these advances at the classes, the short 
course is nationally recognized as an_ in- 
valuable aid to gas, oil and gasoline com- 
panies which deal with the measurement, 
and transportation of these products. 


Program Chairman C. E. Terrell, Southern 


Natural Gas Co., Birmingham, Ala., an- 
nounced that programs were mailed on 
March 10. 

Other committee chairmen who have a 


part in arranging and conducting the school 
include: Dean W. H. Carson, University of 
Oklahoma, Local Arrangements; Miss Kate 
A. Niblack, Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
Oklahoma City, Publicity and Registration: 
T. S. Whitis, Amarillo Oil Co., Amarillo. 
Texas, Exhibits; B. F. Worley, United Gas 


Corp., Houston, Texas, Publications, and 
J. L. Griffin, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., Practical Methods. 


Southwest Gas Men Talk Prices 


Some of the delegates attending the South- 
western Regional Oil & Gas conference in 
Oklahoma City, March 20-21, agreed that the 
low well-head price of natural gas, which 
averages about 4 cents per Mcf in that area, 
is retarding the commercial development of 
the states where gas is produced. 

Papers and discussions on production and 
conservation practices held the floor the first 
day, but the closing session was turned into 
a clinic on various methods of taxing oil 
and gas production in the various states 
represented in the conference. They were 
Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Legislative experts from these states ex- 
pressed the wish that more uniform methods 
could be found for taxing oil and gas. Some 
felt that natural gas, in comparison with 
taxes being levied on oil, is not bearing its 
proper share of taxation to support state 
governments. The conference was sponsored 
by the Council of State Governments. 


Other subjects presented to the conference 
included a discussion of the chemical utiliza- 
tion of natural gas and petroleum since 1930 
by Harold Vagtborg, president of Midwest 
Research institute, Kansas City, Mo.; “Laws 


and Practices Relative to Oil & Gas Con- 
servation,” various phases of which were pre- 
sented by R. R. Spurrier, state geologist, 
New Mexico; E. Leland Richardson, attor- 
ney, Louisiana; Walker T. Pound, state con- 
servation officer, Oklahoma, and Ear! Foster. 
executive secretary, Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission, Oklahoma City; and “Produc- 
tion, Reserves, Utilization and Consumption 
of Oil & Gas,” by E. G. Dahlgren, assistant 


secretary, Interstate Oil Compact Commission. 


Midwesterners to Hear Harvey 


Lyle C. Harvey, president of the Bryant 
Heater Co., Cleveland, will follow opening 
ceremonies at the 43rd annual convention 
of the Midwest Gas Association with a talk 
on gas heating. The three-day meeting is 
being held at the Nicollet hotel, Minneapolis. 
April 8-10. 

Convention activities are election of ofh- 
cers. general sessions at which the current 
problems of the industry will be reviewed, 
and sectional meetings. 

In addition to Mr. Harvey, general session 
speakers are Hubert H. Humphrey, mayor of 
Minneapolis; Harry K. Wrench, president. 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co.; E. J. Otterbein, 
president of the association; John J. West 
Jr.. assistant managing director, AGA; Hud- 
son Reed, president, AGA; P. C. DeHaan, 
chairman, weather forecasting committee: 
E. Carl Sorby, vice president, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., and Larry Shomaker, sales manager, 
Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha. 


Gas, Electricity Men Combine 


Natural gas and electric utility executives 
will fraternize at the annual meeting of the 
Missouri Association of Public Utilities to 
be held April 28-30 in St. Louis. 

It is the organization’s first convention 
since the start of the war. Only one-day 
meetings of the principal executives of the 
various privately owned gas, electric, and 
water companies making up the association 
were in order “for the duration.” 

Speakers who have already accepted in- 
vitations to appear on the program include 
Hudson W. Reed, president, AGA; Charles 
E. Oakes, president, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. and the Edison Electric Institute; 
and N. T. Veach, Black & Veach Engineering 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., and president, Ameri- 
san Water Works Association. 

Another nationally known speaker on the 
Missouri Association program is E. R. Dun- 
ning, vice president, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
New York, who will talk on the understanding 
and relationship between the public and 
the company. 


Electronics SCMA Subject 


Electronics will be spotlighted as the sub- 
ject at the April 15 meeting of the Southern 
California Meter Assn. The meeting place is 
the Rio Hondo Country Club, Downey. 

Howard Belmont, engineering division of 
General Electric Co., will talk on the ele- 
mentary principles of electronics. His ma- 
terial will be accompanied by a film. 

Closely related to the main discussion 
will be a description of the “Applications of 
Electronic Instruments,” to be delivered by 
G. F. Rucker, field engineer in the technical 
division of Leeds and Northrup Co. 
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"EXPANSION 
Another Inch 


Texas Eastern would lay 
new line, boost total 
delivery to 933 Mcf 


Texas Eastern Transmission Co. is raising 
its sights. It’s aiming right close to a billion 


teet of gas a day. 


The operators of the Big and Little Inch 
lines now have two applications pending 


before the Federal Power Commission. One 
would up the capacity of the Inches to 508 
MMcf, the other would add an_ ultimate 
total of 425 MMcf through an entirely new 
line. That’s quite a jump from the present 
input of 300 million. 

The first application was set before the 
commission in late February, even while 
the company was building facilities previ- 
ously authorized which would run the total 
of the Inch lines’ capacity to 433 million. 
This program was being rushed to comple- 
tion in order that the goal may be reached 
by next fall, well ahead of the anticipated 
winter peak demand. To add the 75 M™Mcf 
required to hit 508 MMcf, the company 
asked the FPC to okay a $9-million project 
calling for installation of an added 114,000 
hp in compressor stations along the Inch 
lines. The added gas would go to East Ohio 
Gas Co., Peoples Natural, and New York 
State Natural Gas Corp., according — to 
Texas Eastern. 

The application for the second line was 
presented in early March. It asked for a 
26-in. line along the right of way of the 
Inches to extend 1020 miles from Longview. 
Texas, to Wind Ridge, Pa., where it would 
tie in with the Inches. It would be designed 
to bring 39 MMcf per day to the Appalach- 
ian area plus 386 MMcf to New York and 
vicinity, the latter through the portion of 
the line running to Linden, N. J., not now 
in use for transportation purposes. 


This job would cost $152,131,000, covering. 


in addition to the 1020-mile pipeline, a 400- 
mile, 26-in. pipe from Longview to supply 
sources, 25 compressor stations on the new 
line with 244,840 hp. and five booster sta- 
tions on the existing lines east of the tie-in 
aggregating 69,900 hp. 

Texas Eastern’s president. R. H. Hargrove. 
admitted that pipe shortages would probably 
prevent starting the construction on the new 
line for some time. Meantime, he pointed 
out, the company’s job was to build up the 
capacity of the existing lines just as quickly 
as possible. 

The announcement of the second applica- 
tion stimulated New York 
over how that sector might be affected. The 
386 MMcf would equal four times the amount 
of gas used daily in the city of New York 
alone, it was estimated, and almost double 
that consumed daily in New York, West- 
chester, Long Island, and New Jersey. 

The city had already gone on record in 
favor of the proposed line which Trans: 
Continental Pipe Line Co. would build. How. 
ever, Texas Eastern officials say they could 
do the job faster and cheaper, because they 
the right of 


speculation in 


have the real ace-in-the-hole- 
way. 


Columbia To Add 150 


An added 150 MMcf per day which will 
eventually boost the Columbia Gas System’s 
receipts of gas frem Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co. to 500 million per day and from 
all southwestern sources to 700 MMcf is pro- 
vided by a new contract entered into by 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. and Tennes- 
see Gas, according to Columbia President 
Stuart M. Crocker. 

As GAS went to press, the pact had not 


as yet received Federal Power Commission 
blessing, but Crocker expressed confidence 
that it soon would. 

The system already has contracts with Ten- 
nessee Gas to take 350 MMcf, growing out 
of negotiations in 1944 between the Colum- 
bia subsidiary, Manufacturers Light & Heat 
Co., and Chicago Corp., Tennessee’s former 
parent, for 100 MMcf. (These volumes were 


subsequently increased to the present 
amount.) The other 200 MMcf needed to 


hit the 700 MMcf mark is provided in con- 
tracts with Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp. and Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 


Big El Paso Project 


An amended application for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity author- 
izing an $81,101,200 project has been filed 
with the FPC by the El Paso Natural Gas 
Co. The construction of the new operation 
would make an additional 300 MMcf of 
natural gas a day available to companies 
distributing and selling gas in northern and 
southern California. 

The amended application was filed as a 
substitute for a previous application by El 
Paso Natural. The company was granted a 
certificate by the commission in 1946 author- 
izing construction of a project intended to 
make possible deliveries totaling 305 MMcf 
of natural gas per day to California dis- 
tributors. 

According to the amended application, FE] 
Paso Natural would commence construction 
as soon as a new certificate is granted on 
the following projects: 


1. Construction of a series of 26-in. loop lines 
paralleling portions of the existing 26-in. 
line. This loop will be approximately 601 
miles long and will increase the capacity 
of the line from Lea county, N. M., to 
Blythe, Calif., by 200 MMcf per day. 

2. Construction of a second 26-in. line ex- 
tending approximately 470 miles from San 
Juan county, N. M., to the vicinity of 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION CAMPAIGNS PLUS CLOSE INSPECTION EQUALS SAFETY RECORDS 


Active safety campaigns utilizing posters, 
meetings, preventive measures, bulletins, 
coupled with close inspection of employee 
working habits and the safety factor of 
company machinery, have paid off hand- 
somely for the Geo. D. Roper Corp. The 
company hung up a record of 1,208,198 
consecutive man hours without a lost time 
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accident between Sept. 8, 1947, and Jan. 16, 
1948, and according to Roper definition that 
means an injured employee must be back 
on the job at the start of his next regular 
shift. The accomplishment brought an award 
from the Lumberman’s Mutual Casualty Co. 
Shown at far left are Lee Mutchler and 
Safety Directory S. V. Snyder inspecting a 


safety poster; at center Charles Evans, gen- 
eral foreman; John Martin, inspector, and 
L. R. Jensen, general superintendent, check 
operation of William Purcell in the sheet 
metal department: at right President Stanley 
H. Hobson receives award from W. D. 
Keefer, from the Lumberman’s Mutual 
Casualtv Co. 
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Needles, Calif. This line would have an 
initial capacity of 100 MMcf of gas a day 
and would be connected with the existing 
26-in. line by a 24-in. cross-over line about 
45 miles east of Blythe. The cross-over 
line would be about 96 miles long and 
would have an initial capacity of 200 


MMcf of gas daily. 


These new additions would be bolstered 
feeder and gathering lines for the trans- 
‘portation of gas from producing wells and 
fields in the San Juan basin: a gas purifi- 
cation and dehydration plant to be operated 
in conjunction with the San Juan county 
line: an 18-in. transmission line from eastern 
Upton county, Texas, to the company’s Jal 
No. 1 compressor station in Lea county, and 
installation of additional compressor units 
aggregating 37,000 hp in existing stations 
on the Lea county-Blythe line. 

Other proposed facilities: 

Construction of a 10,800 hp compressor 
station, gas purification and dehydration 
plant and about 16 miles of 10%4-in. line for 
use in taking residue gas from the Seminole 
field in Gaines county, Texas, and addi- 
tional facilities for the taking of residue 
gas from the Fullerton field in Andrews 
county, Texas. 


$12 Million Loop 


A loop program which will permit an in- 
crease of 60 MMcf per day of delivery capa- 
city in the pipeline system of Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. was given temporary ap- 
proval of the Federal Power Commission 
last month. The project as approved grants 
permission to construct 150 miles of 30-in. 
loops between compressor stations Nos. 5 and 
11 along the main line together with an 
aggregate of 10,000 hp. Total cost will run 
nearly $12 million. 

Facilities costing an estimated $4,319,500 
entered as a component of the company’s 
application were disallowed. These included 
150 miles of gathering lines. Further re- 
strictions on the certificate were that: 


1. Facilities authorized were not to be used 
for transportation or sale to new cus- 
tomers without specific FPC authorization. 

2. The authorization does not determine the 
volumes of gas the company can deliver 
to any customer. 

3. The authorization was granted pending dis- 
position of a permanent certificate. 


Gas for Chattanooga 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. has been 
authorized by the FPC to sell and deliver 
sufficient natural gas from its system to meet 
the requirements of the East Tennessee Nat- 
ural Gas Co. The latter was recently author- 
ized to construct facilities for the transporta- 
tion and sale of natural gas for resale in 
various communities in middle and east 
Tennessee, including Chattanooga and Knox- 
ville. 

A previous commission order of Aug. 1], 
1947, authorized TGTC to construct facili- 
ties to increase delivery capacity from 381 
MMcf to 600 MMcf of gas daily. It was 
subject to the condition, among others, that 
the facilities were not to be used for trans- 
portation or sale of a volume of gas aggre- 
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gating more than 85 MMcf per day for 
which Tennessee Gas Transmission has no 
firm commitments. 

The most recent order is a modification. 
TGTC may continue to make sales and de- 
liveries of gas on an interruptible basis to 
Industrial Inland and West Virginia Gas 
Corps., provided such deliveries do not im- 
pair the company’s ability to sell and deliver 
was for resale to the general public for ulti- 
mate public consumption for domestic, com- 
mercial and industrial uses. 


East Ohio Line Approved 
The East Ohio Gas Co. was scheduled to 


get under way in late February on construc- 
tion of a $3.2 million project to install 84 
miles of 24-in. line from a connection with 
the Inch lines at East Ohio’s Mullett Farm 
valve station to its Gross Farm valve station 
near Canton, Ohio. A presiding examiner’s 
initial decision on East Ohio’s application 
was accepted by the FPC as its final decision 
in mid-February, giving East Ohio the green 
light on the job. 

The line makes possible the taking of gas 
from Texas Eastern, operators of the Inch 
lines, in the volumes specified in a contract 
between the two companies. With a maxi- 
mum capacity of 130 MMcf per day, the 
line is scheduled to be carrying 100 MMcf 
per day by 1951 for meeting peak loads, 
maintaining normal deliveries in off-peaks 
when other lines are out of commission, and 
supplying gas for storage. 


Michigan Compressor Station 


Construction will be finished at the end 
of this month on a new compressor station 
temporarily authorized by the FPC for the 
Michigan Gas Storage Co., suppliers for 
Consumers Power Co. in Michigan. 

The station, proposed to enable Michigan 
Gas Storage to increase deliveries of gas 
into its storage field, will take the place of a 
new line authorized by the FPC until pipe 
can be acquired. Four compressor units of 
1000 hp each and associated auxiliary equip- 
ment are being put in on Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co.’s north line near Flint. 


Construction costs have been estimated at 
$559,400. Capacity of the line upon which 
it is installed will be increased by about 24 
MMcf per day, the company has stated. When 
pipe is available for the proposed line, the 
compressor station will be moved to a new 
location. 


United to Spend $26 Million 


Officials of United Gas Corp., Shreveport, 
have announced plans for spending $26 mil- 
lion in construction and development pro- 
grams affecting a five-state area served by 
the company and its subsidiaries. N. C. Mc- 
Gowen, president, said plans include exten- 
sions designed to add 27,000 homes and 
factories to those receiving natural gas. Most 
of the $26 million, he stated, will be spent 


in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, southern 
Alabama and western Florida. 

Among the subsidiaries, United Gas Pipe 
Line Co. will spend more than $14 million 
on construction work, including a new gaso- 
line plant at Carthage, Texas; major addi- 
tions to existing transmission lines, and ex- 
tension of new lines into adjacent com- 
munities. 

Union Producing Co.’s budget was listed 
as including $6.5 million for acquisition of 
lease, exploratory drilling, gas and oil field 
development and recycling operations. 


PEPL vs. Michigan 


Another round is coming up May 5 in the 
fight between Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co. and Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 
over construction by Michigan-Wisconsin of 
a line from the Hugoton field to supply its 
affiliate, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., De- 
troit. That date has been set by the United 
States Court of Appeals for hearing on a 
petition by Panhandle to negate the certifi- 
cate of necessity granted by the FPC. 

Panhandle furnishes 125 MMcf a day to 
Michigan Consolidated for distribution in 
the Detroit area. 

So far the decision has gone against Pan- 
handle. The company’s attempt to have the 
Securities and Exchange Commission vacate 
and rescind its orders of Nov. 19, 1947, Dec. 
30, 1947, and Jan. 6, 1948, approving the 
financing plan of United Light and Railways 
Co., Michigan’s parent company, for the job 
was dismissed by SEC in late February. The 
commission based its decision on Panhandle’s 
failure to file the petition within the time 
limit or to advance any arguments against 
the plan not already considered during its 
regular hearings. 

W. G. Maguire, chairman of Panhandle’s 
board, stated last month he was “not worried” 
over threatened competition of the new line, 
reminding stockholders that in granting the 
certificate the FPC limited expiration to 1951 
and specified that the line was to be used 
for hauling, not distributing, gas. 

The May 5 hearing was granted on the 
basis of Panhandle’s contention that it can- 
not, under the Natural Gas Act, be forced 
to forego or share the Detroit market it has 
developed since 1936. | 


Gas Industry Finances Sound 


Financial progress of the natural gas in- 
dustry during the past decade shows up much 
more favorably than that made by the elec- 
tric utility industry. This statement was 
made by P. P. Stathas, member of a Chicago 
investment advisory firm, at the recent con- 
vention of the National Federation of Finan- 
cial Analysts’ Societies. 

Some of the facts presented: 

Greater gains in the number of new gas 
customers and in amount of gross revenues. 


Gains were 51% and 94%, respectively, 
against 41% and 76% for the electric 
utilities. 


Lower wages and taxes, with both items 
taking only about 26 cents out of the gas 
industry dollar, against 39 cents for electric. 
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Tne 
BOTILED GAS 
MANUAL 


The Sales - Service Textbook 


for 


DEALERS 
SALESMEN 
SERVICEMEN 


Invaluable to All Who Sell, Install 
and Service LP-Gas Equipment and 
Appliances. 


CONTENTS: 


What is Propane? 

The Behavior of Gases 

Heat and Temperature 

What Goes on Within a Propane Cylinder? 

The Simple Regulator 

Regulator Manifolds 

Regulations—Equipment Selection and Installation 
LP-Gas Pipe Leaks 

Testing for Leaks and Adjusting Burners 
Fundamentals of Thermostats 

Pilots and Pilot Controls 

Burner Design and Application 

Appliance Conversions 

Facts About Water and Water Heaters 

Competitive Fuels—Wood 

Competitive Fuels—Coal 

Competitive Fuels—Oil 

Competitive Fuels—Electricity—Rates and Refrigeration 
Competitive Fuels—Electricity—-Cooking and Water Heating 
Gas Lighting 

Space Heating 

The Tools of Our Profession 


352 paces 24 CHAPTERS 
OF EASY-TO-FIND ANSWERS ON LP-GASES. 
APPLIANCES AND EQUIPMENT 


$400 


Per Copy 


We pay postage on orders accompanied by check or money- 


order. In California add 10c for sales tax. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 25% Discount on All Orders for 10 or More. 


GAS 


1709 West Eighth Street 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Reynolds 
for Gas Control 


For OVER FIFTY YEARS, 


Reynolds Gas Regulators have proven 
their ability in a field outstanding for its 


rigid requirements. 


Proper regulation at the station; in the 
line; in industrial plants; in the home— 
for every kind and type pressure control 
equipment used in the gas industry, there 
is an especially designed product by Rey- 
nolds. Right down the line! From High Pres- 
sure to Low Pressure, from one ton to 
inches W. C., on big jobs or little jobs, one 
of the Regulators listed below will do a 


better job on your gas control. 


REYNOLDS PRODUCTS 


High Pressure Service House Regulators 
Straight Lever Type—Model 10-20 Series. 
Toggle Lever Type—Model 30 Series. 


Low Pressure Service or Appliance Regulators 


District Station Regulators 
Single or Double Valve, Auxiliary Bowl and 


Automatic Loading Device Ontional. 


High Pressure Line Regulators 
Pilot Loaded—Pilot Controlled 


Toggle Type Regulators 
Single Valve, Double Valve, Triple Outlet. 


Seals: Dead Weight or Mercury 
Relief Valves: High or Low Pressure 
Back Pressure Valves 
Automatic Quick-Closing, Anti-Vacuum Valves. 
Automatic Shut-off Valves e Vacuum Regulators 
Lever Operated Valves e Louver Operated Device 
Atmospheric Regulators 


GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 
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REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
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Wleutuse 


INPUT OR OUTPUT 
WITH "CASH REGISTER” | 


George M. Pullman’s first 
sleeping car went into serv- 
ice in 1859, five years after 
the first Roots Blower was 
built. We're not good be- 
cause we're old, but old be- 
ee cause we're good. 


(Above) R-C meter for measuring output in public 
utility gas plant. (Left) R-C high-pressure meter 
measuring gas in large glass plant. Capacity 30,000 
CFH for continuous load and 45,000 CFH for 1-hour 
peak load. 


Wherever gas needs to be measured . . . for buying, selling or 

processing . . . you get unfailing accuracy from R-C Positive 

Displacement Meters. The reasons are: 

1. Accuracy is not affected by variations in specific gravity, rate 
of flow, pulsation, moisture or impurities. 

2. Accuracy does not depend on uncontrollable factors. 

3. Accuracy is not subject to adjustment of meter or recorder 
by operators. 

4. Accuracy is not affected by reasonable overloads. 

9. Accuracy is permanent because measuring chambers are sur- 
rounded by precision-machined, cast-iron surfaces. 


The wide use of R-C Meters by public utilities, producers, indus- 
trial users and processors is the best evidence of satisfactory 
performance. For details, ask for Bulletin 40-B-14 or write us 
about your specific problem. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORPORATION 


804 Oregon Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 


POOTS-{*ONNERSVILLE 


OTARY ENTRIFUGAL 


. * ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES +* * 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Very favorable diversification of revenues. 
Residential and commercial customers ac- 
counted for 55% and 12% of the 1947 gross. 
and industrial customers 33%. In the electric 
utility industry, residential and commercia! 
business combined provided 55% of rev 
enues and industrial customers 45%. 

Four times the gain in net operating in- 
come shown by the electric industry. Gain 
was 134%2%, in contrast to a drop of 5% 
for the electric companies. 


West Virginia Facilities Sold 


United Fuel Gas Co. last month was given 
FPC permission to buy all the facilities in 
West Virginia of Central Kentucky Natural 
Gas Co. Included in the capital cost of $1.- 
085,000 are the Kenova compressor station 
in Wayne county and appurtenant land and 
equipment; transmission lines and_ other 
equipment extending from the station to the 
Kentucky line; and about 53 miles of trans- 
mission line and facilities. 

Financing was to be carried out through 
issuance of promissory notes for cash _ to 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., parent of 
both companies. 


Vancouver Market Eyed Again 


Vancouver, B. C., and the surrounding 
area will get low-cost natural gas from the 
Peace River area of British Columbia if 
plans of a Vancouver company materialize. 

Peace River Natural Gas Co. Ltd., the 
organization seeking to bring in the new 
fuel supply, has large holdings in B. C., on 
which three wells have been drilled. One of 
these, it is reported, is producing at a 
daily rate of 10 Mcef. 

It is estimated that within a year the com- 
pany will drill enough wells to warrant a 
pipeline to the coast. The plan calls for a 
650-mile, $40,000,000 transmission line. 


Gas for Philadelphia 


An order directing delivery of 4300 Mcef 
daily to The Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 
by Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., be- 
ginning March 25 and continuing through 
April 30, was issued on March 11 by the 
FPC. The order includes the provision, how- 
ever, that such deliveries may be reduced 
or discontinued on short notice to meet any 
emergency in the areas already served by 
Texas Eastern. 

A previous denial of the Philadelphia 
company’s request for the emergency alloca- 
tion was based primarily upon proof shown 
at a February hearing that a more critical 
gas shortage existed in northern Pennsyl- 
vania and western New York areas served 
by United Natural Gas Co. and its affiliates. 
which were receiving Texas Natural gas. 


Public Service Law Amended > 


An act amending the public service law in 
relation to the conservation of gas during 
a public emergency has been passed by the 
State of New York. The new section to be 
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inserted in the public service law states that 
when a gas corporation is unable to meet 
reasonable needs of its consumers and of 
those applying for new or additional service, 
the available supply shall be conserved for 
domestic consumers first, and then for per- 
sons or corporations already receiving service. 

Jurisdiction of the public service commis- 
sion was clarified with the statement that 
when such an emergency exists, the com- 
mission may require the corporation to dis- 
continue supplying gas to additional cus- 
tomers or additional service to present 
customers. Upon finding that the supply is 
insufficient for all consumers receiving serv- 
ice, the commission may require the gas 
company to curtail or discontinue service to 
industrial customers during the emergency. 


| MISCELLANY. 


Fuel Gas From Silt 


Conversion of big reserves of waste anthra- 
cite silt into fuel gas may evolve out of a 
new process under development, according 
to an announcement in Wall Street Journal. 

Frank W. Earnest Jr., president of the 
Anthracite institute, was the Journal’s source 
for the information. He said that about 200 
million tons of anthracite silt are immedi- 
ately available for such conversion. 

Anthracite silt, about the size of granu- 
lated sugar, has hitherto been unusable and 
has accumulated at mine heads for decades. 
The new process, related to the German 
method of gasifying brown coal, has been 
under development at the Anthracite _insti- 
tute laboratories and promises to make con. 
version to gas feasible. 

The anthracite silt can be processed into 
three gases, two of which are fuel gases. A 
pilot plant for converting the anthracite 
waste into gases is now under construction 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. First large scale use of 
the gas produced from the silt would be to 
provide fuel to power anthracite region 
collieries, where silt is abundant. 

The institute feels that the next logical 
use of gas produced from anthracite silt will 
be by petroleum processing companies and 
by chemical companies. These companies 
could use the gas to produce synthesis-fuel 
products, such as gasoline and_ synthetic 
chemical products. 


Court for Safety Offenders 


Every Monday morning the Northwest No. 
| division construction crew of Community 
Public Service Co., Forth Worth, Texas, 
holds a session of its Kangaroo court. A part 
of the regular safety program, the court tries 
employees for such offenses as jumping on a 
moving truck, neglecting to return tools to 
their proper places, and failure to obey any 
safety rule. 

Judge and jury are selected with care, 
and the defendant is allowed to select his 
“attorney” or to defend himself. Maxifnum 
fine is 50 cents. Funds are collected by the 
division secretary. 

Members of the division believe the court 
will help them to maintain the safety record 
which won them the group safety trophy in 
1947, 
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A SIMPLE =z 
SOLUTION® 


for one of the 


GAS 
INDUSTRY’S 


mo ying 
problems 


the 


NORMAC 


BELL JOINT CLAMP 


ainsi YOUR JOINT REPAIR PROBLEMS 


Nannatiinnk 


6 inch Normac Clamp being lowered 
into hole for installation 


§ inch Normac Clamp in service after 
installation 


NORTON-McMURRAY MFG. CO. 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 


QUICK @® EASY ® PERMANENT 


Installed in small pavement open- 
ings. Available in all standard sizes 
from 3” to 12”. A simple set of tools 
cleans the joint, installs the clamp 
- - » Often in only a quarter of an 
hour. SAVES TIME. SAVES 
MONEY and the repair is perma- 
nent. Designed for all conditions 
particularly where pavement re- 
pair costs are prohibitive. Such 
small opening repairs are scarcely 
noticeable when pavement is re- 
placed. 


Normac Clamps can be installed in 
large as well as small openings. 


Norton - McMurray hold definite 
leadership in the development of 
methods for installation and re- 
habilitation work through small 
openings. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to help solve a problem you 
may have—tell us about it. 


Write for our catalog describing 
our complete line of COUPLINGS 
... FITTINGS ... SERVICE TEES 
and ELLS ... SLEEVES... COM- 
PRESSION-END COCKS... METER 
BARS and BRASS FITTINGS for 


copper pipe. 


e CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Method and product covered by U. S. Patents, Nos. 2,163,261 and 2,178,286. 
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“WESTWARD FLOW,” motion picture 
depicting the building of the Texas-to- 
California line, is now being shown 
throughout Southern California. A pro- 
duction of Southern Counties Gas Co. 
and Southern California Gas Co., it is 
being made available to service clubs, 
schools, associations, and other inter- 
ested groups. One of its first showings 
was at the Range and Refrigerator 
Council held in Los Angeles late in Feb- 
ruary. PCGA members saw it previewed 
at their convention in Coronado, Calif., 
last September before it was polished 
into its present form. 


my Fo HERD 


What you do where the service 
line begins—at the main—may 
decide whether you'll eventually 
have to dig for repairs. Take the 
trouble out of this vital connec- 
tion by using flexible Dresser 
Super-Service Street Tees. 
Ruggedly built for under- 
sround conditions, these fittings 
have generous, wedge-shaped 
gaskets of specially compounded 
rubber which absorb traffic 


DRESSER 


ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 


AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATERS 
and the Gas Has Got It drive will get 
tegether during a forthcoming nation- 
wide campaign to expand the water 
heater market. The program will be 
launched on April 19 by the AGA Water 
Heater committee with the slogan, “For 
Hot Water Magic—-Gas Has Got It.” The 
AGA-prepared drive will be supported 
by gas utilities with local advertising 
and sales contests, and the entire ac- 
tivity is to serve as a forerunner for an 
all-out water heating campaign in 1949. 

Points to be emphasized are adequate 
sizing, upgrading of quality, and the 
many uses for hot water in the home. 
A portfolio of sales material, directed 
mainly to the plumber and dealer, will 
be supplied by AGA. A ready-made sales 


Cutaway view of Dresser 
Style 90 “Super-Service” 
Street Tee, showing 
how it connects plain-end 
pipe. Note heavy con- 
struction and exclusive 
gasket retainer cup. 


pounding, stay tight under stresses 
caused by earth movement. No 
threads in the pipe mean no weak 
spots in the service. 

Other flexible Style 90 Super- 
Service Fittings will cushion and 
protect the line all the way to 
the meter. Standard equipment 
with many of the nation’s largest 
gas companies. Write today for 
catalog pages showing installa- 
tion diagrams. 


FITTINGS 
For Small Piping 


Dresser Manufacturing Division, Bradford, Pa.—1121 Rothwell St., Houston, Texas. 
In Canada: Dresser Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 60 Front St., W. Toronto, Ontario. 
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BROOKLYN UNION GAS CO. has in-f 


contest, “The Magic City Election Cam- 
paign,” contains suggestions for use hy 
local gas companies. 


\ 
5 


oe & 


FOR WOT WATER MGIC f\ : é ae 
OAS beset tt/\) ei 


While April 19 is suggested for thef 


beginning of the drive, sales material 
is suitable for use at a later date. Indi- 
vidual GAMA manufacturers will lend 


support with $320,000 of national adver- f 
tising scheduled fcr the second quarter f 


of 1948. 


augurated a “Range of the Month” cam- 
paign, using local advertising, sales 
talks, and special displays in 
branch office as 
different range is selected for this spe- 


cial promotion program. Salesmen’s ef-f 
range for§ 


forts emphasize the chosen 
the month, and—at least during the 
kickoff month, March—they were re- 
warded with cash prizes for 


AMERICAN-STANDARD has avail- 
able for plumbing and heating con- 
tractors a new flasher-type, circular 
electric display sign, obtainable from 
wholesale distributors. It features 
the “mark of merit,” with its colors 
of red and blue on an ivory back- 
ground. Weighing less than 4 Ib., the 
sign is 15% in high, and uses a 60- 
watt bulb for illumination. 
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|FOR INCREASED PROFITS FOR YOU... 


: : , ' : FAMOUS @ @ &EN@ 
new heights in styling, economy, and trouble-free iain: | 4) 
service. They advance EMPIRE to : E V vy RE a eee 

| the top position in engineering ~ , , 

| for gas. For you, this leadership => BURNER 


IN HEATING EFFICIENCY...COMPANIONS 


~~. - EQUIPPED 


; WITH THE 
Together these two EMPIRE Champions reach — 


assures increased sales, profits, 
and prestige. 


MPIRE STOVE CO. 


Beeee Vittb, tht tin.Oois 


SEE THE EMPIRE REPRESENTATIVE 
IN YOUR TERRITORY OR WRITE US 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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MANUFACTURERS OF GAS HEATING AND COOKING APPLIANCES 
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It’s New! 


It’s Available! 
JOHN ZINK 
“SHORTY” FLOOR FURNACE 


50,000 Btu /hr. A.G.A. Approved 
— ONLY 26” DEEP — 


This new No. 50 floor furnace is especially designed 
for installation where under-floor space is limited. 
Being only 26” deep, it can be installed where foun- 
dations are extremely low, eliminating the necessity 
of making a pit. 


Burns Natural, LP and Mixed Gases 


—Write for Literature— 


JOHN ZINK COMPANY 


4401 S. Peoria -2- Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 


New York - Salt Lake City - Houston - Los Angeles 


California Representative: S. G. Higginbotham 
403 W. Eighth St. - Los Angeles 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., 
Detroit, Mich., has announced that an 
intensive advertising and promotion 


| program spearheaded by four-color ads 


in the Saturday Evening Post will ac- 
company introduction of three sizes of 
air-conditioning furnaces and a gas boil- 
er especially designed for small homes. 
The products are to be manufactured by 
the Timken silent automatic division at 
Jackson, Mich. First units will be fur- 
naces ranging in capacity from 60,000 
to 107,000 Btu and a gas boiler rated at 
60,000 Btu. According to Walter PF. 
Rockwell, Timken-Detroit president, the 
units will combine extreme compactness 
with high operating efficiency. 


GAMA’S “CP” promotion division an- 
nounces a series of cartoon-type ad mats 
to supplement local advertising and 
AGA and manufacturers’ mat services, 
and to tie in Gas Has Got It on a hu- 
morous note. Adapted to “CP” adver- 
tising by A. W. MacKenzie, newspaper 
cartoonist, the humorous situations get 
the gas message across quickly and in- 
terestingly. All the cartoons are highly 
flexible; they can be used with varying 
amounts of copy and can be placed in 
any position in the ad. A brochure avail- 
able from GAMA headquarters illus- 
trates the mats available and includes 
an order blank. 


ROPER RANGES got feature play in 
the February issue of McCall’s in a 
color spread titled “This Is How I Keep 
House.” The first in a series by gas- 
conscious Elizabeth Sweeney, the story 
depicts the modern household equip- 
ment in the new California home of the 
Nickolas Murays. A gleaming new 
Roper, surrounded by tempting dishes, 
is shown front and center. 


Manufacturer's Agent 


Wants lines for Metropolitan New York or 
Southern New England. Knows gas and 
automatic controls. 


BOX 375, GAS 
1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


WANTED 
GAS BURNER SALES ENGINEER 


Exceptional opportunity for man 45 to 50, qualified 
as steam and combustion engineer, familiar with 
gas and oil burners of various designs, and experi- 
ence with installation and operation thereof, par- 
ticularly in boilers. Must have executive, man- 
agement and sales ability. Submit full details in 
first letter including recent photo. 


LEE B. METTLER CO. 
406 S. Main St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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UNITED PETROLEUM GAS COMPANY 


806 ANDRUS BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
616 FIELD BLDG., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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THE HOME SERVICE COMMITTEE 
of the AGA has completed a new book- | 
let titled “Home Service Serves the 
Community,” one of a series of training 
booklets in the Home Service Manual. 
Containing 48 pages and 37 illustrations, 
the booklet brings up to date the sub- 
ject of training on the job. Prepared | 
under the direction of Mrs. Mary Belle | 
Burnett, home service director of the | 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., and AGA | 
committee chairman, it supersedes two | 
former publications, “Inside Activities” | 
and “Outside Activities.” The lecture | 
demonstration is featured. | 


GAMA announces that British American 
Industries, Ltd., is interested in forming 
license agreements with American man- | 
ufacturers on products which may be of | 
value to the British economy. Payment | 
of royalties would be quarterly, in dol- | 
lars, according to Howard Swiggett, | 
president of British American. Lccated | 
at 35 West 53rd St., New York 19, the | 
firm is associated witn Bailimo Ltd., | 


Londen. 


ROBERT W. MIL- 
LER, president of 
Pacific Lighting 
Corp., has’ been 
elected to the board 
of directors of 
Standard Oil Co. of 
California. He also 
holds directorships | 
in five cther com- | 
panies, including | 
Pacific Public Serv- 
ice Co., American | 
Airlines, American 
Trust Co., The Par- 
affine Co.’s and 
Tucker Investment 
Co., and formerly served as director of 
the Pacific Coast Gas Association. He 
has been president of Pacific Lighting | 
Corp., San Francisco, since 1940. | 


R. W. Miller 


CARL E. MILLER has been named to 
the research advisory staff of Battelle 
Memorial Institute as a technical ad- 
visor on research in coal, gas and pe- 
troleum technology. Miller, who was 
associated for eight years with the Po- 
tomac Electric Power Co., Washington, 
D. C., and for three years with the 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co., 
Michigan City, Ind., served as chief of | 
the heating section and assistant chief | 
of the utilities branch of the War De- 
partment during the war. 


FRANK THROCKMORTON, 68, plant | 


‘Superintendent of the Richmond, Va., 


city gas works, recently retired after 
more than 43 years on the job. Begin- 
ning as retort man in 1905, he became | 
superintendent and last year was acting | 


head of gas production. | 


KENNETH B. COVERT is the new 
Sales manager of the fire extinguisher | 
division of Ansul Chemical Co., Mar- 
inette, Wis. Covert joined Ansul in 1945, 
and until his recent promotion headed 
refrigerant sales at the company’s east- 
ern offices in Philadelphia. 


JOHN RICHARD HALL, gas engineer, 
is now located at the Newark, Calif., 
Plant of James Graham Manufacturing 
Co. He has charge of the engineering 
laboratory. Hall was formerly connected 
With Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago. 
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E PIPE PUSHER SPEEDS, 
PIPE INSTALLATIONS 


UNDER STREETS...UNDER RAILWAYS, 


sidewalks, lawns and other obstacles 


With a GREENLEE Hydraulic Pipe Pusher one man can push pipe through the 
ground, easily, quickly — under streets, railways, walks, lawns, flooring and other 
obstacles. 

Think of the time, labor and inconvenience this saves! Eliminates extensive 
ditching as just a short trench accommodates the pusher . . . no tearing up of 
pavement, lawns, floors . . . eliminates back-filling, tamping, tunneling, repaving. 
Cuts job time to a fraction! 

Get facts and figures on the timesaving GREENLEE Hydraulic Pipe Pusher 
which, as many owners report, “pays for itself on the first few jobs.” Write 
Greenlee Tool Co., Division of Greenlee Bros. & Co., 1944, Columbia Avenue, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


TOOLS FOR CRAFTSMEN 


GREENLEE 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE GREENLEE HYDRAULIC PIPE PUSHER 


Easy — one or two men can easily operate on any job. 
Portable— compact, easy to carry to job and set up. 
Fast — operates at six different speeds. Two models — (1) 
for pipe up to 4-inch; (2) for larger pipe, drainage ducts, 
concrete sewer pipe. Do the ‘ob easier, quicker with a 
GREENLEE. 
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FRANK J. WHELAN was elected a vice 
president of Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corp. by the board of di- 
rectors at a recent meeting. He will be 
in charge of the industrial and oil field 
merchandising activities of the corpora- 
tion, as well as sales through industrial 
and automotive dealers and to other 
manufacturers of equipment using 
Worthington parts. ALVIN F. WELSH 
succeeds Whelan as manager of the 
reciprocating pump ‘division. 


ALBERT E. SWEENEY, JR. has as- 
sumed duties as director of the Sec- 
ondary Recovery division of the Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission, Okla- 
homa City. First project of the division 
is to be accumulation of statistical in- 


formation relating to secondary recovery 
operations in the various states. The 
Secondary Recovery Advisory commit- 
tee, which has general supervision of 
the work, consists of 12 members from 
various sections of the country. PAUL 
TORREY, Houston consulting engineer, 
is chairman. 


WALTER G. WETZEL has been ap- 
pointed director of power and steam 
utilization, industrial sales department, 
Duquesne Light and Allegheny County 
Steam Heating Companies. He succeeds 
H. W. DEXTER, JR., who died Dec. 18. 
CHARLES M. BOARDMAN is now su- 
pervisor of power utilization, Duquesne 
Light Co., the position formerly held by 
Wetzel. 


CHANGING OVER? 


- - - then consider '’Carboseal’’ Anti-Leak 


Are you changing over to distribution 
of dry manufactured and natural gas 
or propane or butane? If so, you should 
anticipate the maintenance problems 
of a dry-gas distribution system. The 
jute packing of bell-and-::pigot joints 
dries out rapidly in a dry-gas system. 
The result is increased leakage of gas, 
vegetation damage, and possible haz- 
ardous conditions. 


“Carboseal” anti-leak will help you 


solve such maintenance problems. 
This compound is easily introduced 
into gas mains— it swells the jute fibers 
and keeps joints gas-tight indefinitely. 
The average cost of “Carboseal” to 
treat one mile of three-inch equivalent 
main is $85.00. “Carboseal” anti-leak 
users have frequently experienced as 
much as 100 per cent leakage reduction! 
Joints treated thirteen years agoarestill 


gas-tight as indicated by the soap test. 


How “Carboseal” 
Anti-Leak Works 


A typical bell-and-spigot joint 
is illustrated where jute fiber 
packing is depended upon to 
prevent gas leakage. ““Carbo- 
seal” Anti-leak, when intro- 
duced into gas mains by any 
of the various methods accu- 
mulates at the bottom of the 
main and reaches every joint. 


Lead Caulking 


Jute Packing 


Dried-out jute fiber packing 
takes up “‘Carboseal” by cap- 
illary action — like a sponge 
soaks up water. “Carboseal” 
swells jute fiber packing as 
much as 44 per cent and makes 
joints gas tight indefinitely. 


Complete information on application, cost, and results 
to be obtained with “Carboseal’”’ anti-leak treatment is 
available in a 20-page booklet. Write for your copy today. 


Carsip—E AND Carson Cuemicats CorporaTION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


“Carboseal” is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
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FRANK WEISS, 
assistant to the 
vice president at 
Southern Califor- 
nia Gas Co., retired 
on April 1 under 
the company’s uni- 
form pension and 
benefit plan. Weiss’ 
duties have been 
apportioned  be- 
tween DEKE 
HOULGATE and 
R. C. TERRA- 
DELL. Since Feb. 
12 Houlgate has 
supervised dis- 
bursement of funds for club and associ- 
ation activities, donations, etc., all for- 
merly handled by Weiss. Terradell*con- 
tinues as supervisor of sales training 


R. C. Terradell 


- and, in addition, has taken over man- 


agement of the Natural Gas Bureau, a 
department maintained by Southern 
California and Southern Counties Gas 
Co.’s to handle promotional activities. 


WILLIAM J. TOWNER and WILLIAM 
B. CAMERON have taken over new 
posts as superintendent and assistant 
superintendent, respectively, of holder 
distribution section for Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co. Both men joined the company 
as cadets on July 5, 1933, and both en- 
listed in the Naval Reserve in the fall 
of 1942 and served during the war. 


_ Towner returned to Brooklyn Union in 
| December, 1945, and Cameron in Sep- 


tember, 1946. 


_W. W. PERRY, chief engineer of the 
| New York State Electric & Gas Corp., 
has been elected president of the newly- 


formed Technical 


and Engineering 


| Council in Binghamton, N. Y. The or- 


| ganization 
nine southern New York technical and 


includes 1000 members of 
engineering societies. 


HOWARD DYER, 
sales manager, Do- 
mestic Thermostat 
Co., Los Angeles, 
has been appointed 
vice president in 
charge of sales, ac- 
cording to an an- 
nouncement by M. 
M. KENNEDY, 
president. He was 
formerly connected 
with several east- 
ern thermostat 
manufacturing 
companies as West 
Coast manager. Ex- 
cept for six months of service in the 
infantry, Dyer has been associated with 
the control field for 13 years and is well 
known among appliance manufacturers. 


Howard Dyer 


CHARLES W. GUY, vice president of 
the General Gas Corp., Baton Rouge, 
La., has been elected to membership in 
the Controllers Institute of America. 
Top financial executives of 3022 leading 
American companies in every branch of 


_ industry are members of the institute, 


which was founded in 1931. 


NORMAN C. KREUTER has been ap- 
pointed sales manager and PIERRE 
VINET director of sales promotion in 
the gas range division of Geo. D. Roper 
Corp. Kreuter joined the company in 


1924, and Vinet also has been associated 


with the firm for many years. 
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E. S. Murray and W, C. McGee Jr. 


CHARLES S. COATES, former as- 
sistant to the vice president, has 
been made general superintendent in 
charge of operations and construction 
of the Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co., Houston. W. C. McGEE JR., for- 
mer assistant chief engineer, has 
been elevated to chief engineer to 
fill the vacancy left by the resigna- 
tion of W. B. POOR. E. S. MURRAY 
is the new assistant chief engineer. 
JOHN TALBOT, former division sup- 
erintendent stationed at Greenville, 
Miss., has been moved to Houston as 
assistant superintendent to Coates. 
H. B. McDOWELL, former superin- 
tendent of Tennessee’s Station 8 at 
Batesville, Miss., has succeeded Tal- 
bot as division superintendent. O. H. 
MOORE, former assistant to the vice 
president in Houston, has also be- 
come assistant superintendent. 


C.D. ALDERMAN has been named sales 
manager of Mullins Manufacturing 
Corp.’s Youngstown Kitchen division in 
Warren, Ohio, succeeding FRANK W. 
KNECHT JR., who was promoted to 
staff assistant. DAVID F. RUCKS JR., | 
a regional manager for eight years, now 
fills Alderman’s former position of as- 
sistant manager of sales. 


PAUL B. BORTH- 
WICK has been 
appointed person- 
nel director of Bry- 
ant Heater Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
During the past 12 
years, Borthwick 
has been associated 
with the personnel 
departments of 
Westinghouse 
Manufacturing Co., | 
P U. S. Rubber Co., | 
P. B. Borthwick and Osborn Manu- 
facturing Co. He is | 
a member of the 


| Industrial Relations Association and 
} the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
) The appointment was announced bv 
| LYLE C. HARVEY, Bryant president. 


W. J. BAIRD, formerly with American 
Utilities and Ohio Fuel Gas Co., and HAL 
FOERST, recently sales manager of 


i'American Utilities, head the Baird- 


Foerst Corp., new distributor for the 
A. O. Smith Corp. Headquarters of the 
hew firm are in Cleveland, and its terri- 
tory will cover 16 counties in northern 


» Ohio. 
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JAY DAVIS JR., superintendent of the 
Santa Barbara division of Southern 
Counties Gas Co., has been transferred 
to the staff of Vice President GUY W. 
WADSWORTH JR. in Los Angeles. 
Davis will have the title of chief meth- 
ods study correlator. His place in Santa 
Barbara is being taken by JAMES R. 
McKNIGHT JR., who was assistant 
superintendent of the Santa Monica Bay 
division. 


C. A. YOUNG, division director of the 
American Petroleum Institute, Dallas, 
has announced the appointment of J. J. 
ZORICHAK to the staff of the API’s di- 
vision of production. Zorichak will con- 
centrate on engineering and training 
activities of the division. 


EXCLUSIVELY DESIGNED 

MACHINERY—Embody- 
ing many new mechanical fea- 
tures, make it possible for us to 
coat and wrap your pipe with the 
highest efficiency—in ALL stand- 
ard pipe sizes. 


PIPE STORAGE SPACE AVAILABLE 
TO YOU—We take delivery of 
your pipe when it is released 
from the mill. 


» 
\) 
J 
! 
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| WALTER H. OGDEN has been named 
president and general manager of Pe- | 
troleum Engineering Corp., a new or- | 
assuming work | 
formerly handled by Petroleum Engi- | 


ganization which is 
neering Industries, Inc., Chicago. The 
firm will continue to plan and erect bulk 
or standby LP-Gas plants and will also 


offer a new service to provide industry | 


with what is said to be a more rapid 


and accurate method of electronic thick- | 


ness Measurement. 


W. F. ROCKWELL, JR., president of 


_the Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
_ burgh, has announced the election of 


new officers at the annual organization 
meeting of the board of directors. Newly 


~ elected are J. E. ASHMAN, vice presi- 


TAPEGOAT Those 
“Weak Links”’ 


In Your Fight Against 
Corrosion... 


It doesn’t make sense to protect pipe with | 


quality coatings and then use makeshift pro- 


tection on pipe joints. After all, protection | 


is only as good as its weakest joint. 


That's why more and more distribution en- | 


gineers are standardizing on TAPECOAT— | 
the dependable wrapping in tape form that | 
provides pipe joint protection equivalent to | 


the mill coating on the pipe. 


TAPECOAT is easy to apply. You simply 
spiral wrap the joint, starting and ending on 
the mill coated pipe, thus making the pro- 
tection on the joint equal to the coating on 
the pipe. It will pay you to guard against 
those “weak links” with TAPECOAT. 


Write for complete details. 


The TAPECOAT Company 


| 
} 


! 


f | dent and controller; 
_ secretary; M. J. CARL, treasurer; PAUL 
| | A. WICK 


E. W. MEYERS, 


and I. C. ROWE, assistant 
secretaries. All other officers of the com- 


pany were re-elected. 


L. M. KEATING, 
assistant to the 
president of the A. 
O. Smith Corp., and 


lined tank for do- 
mestic water heat- 
ers, has been ap- 
pointed executive 
administrator of 
the 
southwest district 
cffice in Houston, 
President W. C. 
Heath has an- 
nounced. He re- 


L. M. Keating 


places B. F. BART, deceased. For the | 
as assistant to the | 


past three years, 
president, Keating has served as execu- 
tive in charge of distribution on the 


| company’s management staff. With A. 


O. Smith since 1936, he numbers among 
his accomplishments the design and con- 
struction of the company’s Houston elec- 
trode plant, which has since been con- 
verted to the manufacture of liquid gas 
systems, pressure vessels, and vertical 


turbine pumps; and the development of 


1523 LYONS STREET EVANSTON, ILLINOIS | 


a national market for welding electrodes 


and equipment. In Houston he will be in | 
charge of all the company’s interests in | 


nine states in the South and Southwest. 


O. R. C. GROW, manager of the Harbor 
division of Southern Counties Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, retired recently after serv- 
ing with several West Coast utilities 
over a period of 46 years. In 1901 he 
joined the former San _ Bernardino 
(Calif.) Gas & Electric Cc. From there 
he went to the utility at San Luis Obispo, 
then to Oregon Gas & Electric Co., and 
finally back to California as manager 
of Southern Counties’ Long Beach dis- 
trict. In 1922 he was appointed manager 
of the newly-created Harbor division. 
B. A. DEVINE, former Eastern division 
superintendent, has succeeded Grow. 


W. Q. KRINGLE, former domestic sales 
supervisor in Southern California Gas 
Co.’s Northern divisfon, has been trans- 
ferred to Los Angeles as supervisor of 
architect and builder sales promotion, 
effective March 1. P. R. SHEA, former 
dealer representative, replaces Kringle. 
Architect and builder contacts were 
previously handled by FRANK MOON, 
who will now devote his entire time to 
kitchen planning. 


one of the develop- | 
ers of the glass- | 


corporation’s 


TRADE MARK REG. 


RUST 
PREVENTER 


For Automatic 
Water Heaters, 
Range Boilers, 
And All Types 


Of Hot Water 
Storage Tanks 


> tm bel 


on a ee 7 


“Elno” prevents rusty water in 
domestic and industrial water heat- 
ing systems. It is a pure and simple 
rust preventer. It extends the life of 
galvanized storage tanks, especially 
where corrosive water conditions 
exist. 


“Elno” is made to fit all makes of 
Automatic Water Heaters, Range 
Boilers, and Large Volume Hot Wat- 
er Storage Tanks. 


OM= =wsto sooner ts eK A 


“Fino” is easy to install. Remove : 
the hot water fitting and replace itf., 
with the “Elno” rod—that’s all. “El-§) 
no” is equipped with a hot waterf,, 
fitting. m 

“Elno” enables you to sell Clean, f"* 
Rust-free Hot Water Service. “EIno” 
gives you another talking point, ang sx 
added selling feature. : di 

There is an “Elno” made to fit the pf” 
water heater you sell. ” 

Write for prices. Bl 

an 

Bi 

If you want to read the wi 
Story of Corrosion, its 

Causes and _ Prevention, : 

write for Facts Bulletin. W 

No. 102. de 

fo 

| iM: 

W 

The Cleveland Heater Co. |.. 

“EIno”’ Division 19. 


2310 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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R. E. WERTZ, for- 


peers HECO’S 7c PRECISION DIE-CAST 


(Texas) Oil Co. and 
two affiliated nat- 


ural gas companies, “Ap : 
has been elected to 3as pliance 
the newly created | 


position of chair- 
man of the board, - . , 
heading a list of | Designed, engineered and produced Available for 
newly elected offi- complete by Heco, units are indi- immediate Delivery 


cers. Others are: ° : 
W. W. RUSK, who vidually tested to assure close con- 


sueceeds Wertz as | trol at minimum maintenance cost. 


R. E. Wert resident of Ama- 
= Pile Oil: EH. R.| @ PRESSURE DIE-CAST FROM 


BUDKE, who replaces Wertz as presi- FINEST ALUMINUM ALLOY 
dent of Amarillo Gas Co.; R. F. HIN- | 

CHEY, president, West Texas Gas Co.; | © BRASS-TO-BRASS SEAT 

M. D. SNYDER, secretary of Amarillo | ® CORROSION-RESISTANT 


Gas Co., Amarillo Oil Co., Clayton (N. INTERNAL PARTS 


Mex.) Gas Co., Dalhart Gas Co., Pan- 
J handle Pipe Line Co., Red River Gas | © LOWER SHIPPING COSTS 
_ Co. and Texas Gas Co.; GEORGE ® CLOSE CONTROL 
BAIRD and W. M. WRIGHT, vice pres- 
idents, Amarillo Oil Co.; T. S. WHITIS, e HIGH CAPACITY 
vice president, Red River Gas Co. ® LOW MAINTENANCE 
® INDIVIDUALLY TESTED 
,  PEENEST,&. FIELDS recent, war |  @ APPROVED BY A. G. A. = 
Gas & Electric Co. He will continue to 
| [serve as vice president and a member | INSIST ON THE ZZecc HECO REGULATOR FOR PRECISION PERFORMANCE 
valor ‘ae cases aaa Aa New, too, is the line of HECO Precision Machined Brass Valves and Cocks. 
6 se and soon began his steady ad- | Write for prices, Catalog No. 47 G on the complete line, giving jobber’s name. 
vancement. | 
HECKETHORN 
| 
- OBITUARIES - | 
> | MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 


GEORGE J. ROBERTS, 84, a disting- | . LITTLETON, COLORADO, U.S.A. 


uished engineer, died recently at a Rich- | 
er in mond, Va., hospital where he had been a | 
heat- — resident patient for the last 10 years. A |~———-———— . mene meen 
simple § Staduate of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
ife of Bnology, Roberts joined United Gas Im- | 
cially provement Co., Philadelphia, early in his 
itions — Prcfessional career. His unusual ability 
led to his selection as first vice president 
in charge of operations with the Public | 
ces of BService Corp. of New Jersey, an asso- | 
Range Fciate company. In 1932 his alma mater 


Wat- conferred on Roberts the degree of doc- | 
tor of engineering. During World War I | lF YOU ARE NOT A 
. he served the New York ordnance dis- 
com trict in several’ capacities and was REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 


oR] awarded the Distinguished Service 
. “® Medal. In 1919 he tock over the “fixed 


ater B nit, ms he ~ , . , 
water Bnitrogen” interests of the War depart- In GAS each month you will find dozens of ideas that will help 
ment, serving until ill health forced his : , 
Clean, | retirement. you know your business better and do your job better. Just one 
Elno” of these ideas coming to you on our pages can pay you many, 
it, anfJOHN E. BURKE, 69, superintendent of | many times the small cost of a subscription. 
distribution for the Iroquois Gas Corp., | 
it the Buffalo, N. Y., until his retirement in | ep SSSSSVVVVVEBVVWVVeVesVeVesesesVsSsVsVVVsessesssSVeFHVeBVesessaagg¥4g4ggse 


1943, died Feb. 22. He had been ill for | 
about six years. Burke had been em- | 


sployed by Iroquois for nearly 30 years | GAS ... 1709 wEsT EIGHTH ST., 


and previously had been associated with | 
Buffalo Gas Co., which later was merged | LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
~ with Iroquois. 
Ss 
2, a | Please enter my subscription to GAS for... 
n. “ . oe cee —— — _— | 
ent and treasurer oO outhern Cali- | 
fornia Gas Co., Los Angeles, died on | 1 YEAR $2.00 [7] 
March 2 while on a visit to Whitewater, , ‘ 
c Wis. Houghton was connected with the | [_] Check is enclosed {_] Please bill me 
0. company over 44 years, with two inter- 
ruptions, prior to his retirement in | 
1941. From 1920 on, he served as a direc- | NAME POSITION 
tor of SoCal. | | 
ye | 
| COMPANY 
) ALBERT I. FLANDERS, 78, former 


Superintendent of distribution for the 
Lowell (Mass.) Gas Light Cc., died Feb. 
43 at St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Forced Air Heater 


PAYNE FURNACE CoO., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 


MODEL: Payne Panelair. 


APPLICATION: A low-cost, high effi- 
ciency solution to the cold-floor problem 
in non-basement homes arising from 
required under-fioor ventilation where 
floor-to-ceiling temperature differentials 
up to 30% are found; an effective warm 
air heating method for slab-floor con- 
struction, priced within the budget of 


a u 
d. This T° 


tio Te 


the “average home owner.” 


DESCRIPTION: Measuring 29% in. 
across the front and 9% in. from front 
to back, the “Panelair” can be partly or 
fully recessed in a wall with only the 
small, neat discharge grille showing in 
the living area, or it can be installed in 
a closet. It has been approved for in- 
stallation in direct contact with wood, 
requiring no air space or insulation. 
Four-direction discharge allows 
many different installations; it can heat 
a number of rooms from one central 
position, with short, through-the-wall, 


of the ait. 
AS and equ 
presents 


ae 


SEND FOR BULLETIN No. 101 
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for 


factory-made ducts. 

Two five-bladed propeller fans draw 
return air from the ceiling and fore 
it down across the heating element. Tlie 
two 1/80-hp electric motors are moun:- 
ed on special, vibration isolators for 
quiet operation. The die-formed, heav- 
ily-ribbed heating element has been de- 
signed to accomplish a maximum henut 
transfer; its efficiency is rated at 80%, 
The element is rigidly supported at the 
base, with its upper end floating free Ly 
means of slotted supports. Vertical ex- 
pansion is absorbed by a woven asbestos 
flue joint connecting it to vent outlet, 
Expansion noises have thus been en- 
gineered out of the element. 

The two burners are cast iron, of the 
slotted port type. They are described as 
quiet, without a “pop” on any gas. Both 
may be removed quickly. Gas controls 
have been factory-assembled into a sin- 
gle unit which can be removed in less 
than three minutes. 

In operation, the Panelair is fully au- 
tomatic. The complete on-and-off cycle 
begins when the room thermostat calls 


Cutaway view shows 
two vibration -isolated 
fans at the top; die- 
formed steel heating 
element in the center 
enclosing two burners, 
and gas and electric 
controls in accessible 
compartment below. 


A compact casing en- 
closes the Payne Fur- 
nace Co.’s new “’Pane- 
lair.” The finish is 
heat-resistant baked 
ivory enamel. Warm 
air may be discharged 
from one or all four 
sides. 


for heat. An electric valve opens and 
burners come on full fire. Circulation is 


held back until the low fan control re-§ 


sponds to burner heat and air moves at 


slow speed. As the warm air outlet tem-f 
perature reaches a pre-determined de-f 


gree, the fans come on full speed. When 
the room thermostat becomes satisfied, 
the main burners turn off and fans con- 
tinue to force air across the still hot 
element. Fans switch back to slow speed 
as the temperature falls and _ finally 
turn off completely when the heating 
element has completely cooled. A cali- 
brated limit control keeps burners at a 
safe level in case of a power failure. In 
this event, the fans may be discon- 
nected and lifted out and the “Panelair” 
functions as a gravity heater. 
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Automatic Wall Heater 


S. Alameda, 
Angeles, Calif. 


Matic. 
APPLICATION: 


inexpensive 


heating. 

DESCRIPTION: 
The heater has 50,- 
000 Btu input at 
full capacity, 
manual control for three positive heat 
positions or optional thermostat control. 
To install, plaster guides and header 
assembly are placed in the unfinished 
wall. After the room is finished the 
heater body is slipped into the wall 
opening. Two retaining channels secure 
the unit firmly to the finished wall. 
Front and rear panels feature modern 
styling and matching grills. Flow con- 
trol and manual control are at shoulder 
height, and with dual models heat can 
be directed in either or both directions. 


Restaurant Range 


Interchangeable sections now pro- 
vided for Garland restaurant ranges 
lend new flexibility to these com- 
mercial cooking units manufactured 
by Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. Range 
No. 83-2 is shown above with one 
arrangement of open grate, hot top 
and griddle sections. The new line 
will be exhibited at the National Res- 
taurant Show in Cleveland, April 14 
to 17. 


Protective Pipe Coating 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM SALES, 
INC., 315 West 9th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


| MODEL: Duratex. 


| APPLICATION: For 
.tem-§ 


d de-§= 


protecting pipe 
from electrolysis and corrosion. 

DESCRIPTION: Duratex is claimed to 
have outstanding shock impact re- 


by falling stones, etc., when the line is 
backfilled. The new material has great 
ductility to withstand severe earth 
shock or movement, and earth pres- 
sures will not cause it to slump or creep. 
It,is non-toxic and has a flash and fire 


| point above 500°F. It is easy to apply 


a will not settle or “coke up” after 
repeated reheating or retempering, the 
manufacturer states. 
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UTILITY APPLI- 
ANCE CORP., 4851 
Los 


MODEL: Wall-O- 


Designed for quick 
instal- 
lation for domestic 


with 


Radiation Pyrometer 


THE PYROMETER INSTRUMENT 
CO., 103 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


MODEL: Pyro Radiation Pyrometer. 


APPLICATION: Where spot tempera- 
tures above 1000° F are to be measured 
quickly and accurately. 


DESCRIPTION: Completely self-con- 
tained, the instrument weighs less than 
2 lb., is direct-reading, and requires no 
outside connections, lead wires, batter- 
ies or other accessories. No skill or 
previous instruction in its use is re- 
quired. It is necessary only to sight the 
instrument at the object being meas- 
ured and read the temperature on the 
direct-reading scale. The special indi- 


cator locking device holds the pointer 
at the reading obtained until a button 


is pushed, allowing the indicator to re- 
turn to zero. 


WARREN’S GLADEWATER, TEXAS PLANT 


Bris i 


WARREN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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HONE SNS 


The new SAF-CO-METER is revolution- 
ary. Now for the first time, the SAF-CO- 
METER offers a fast, simple, accurate, 
inexpensive method of testing air for 
carbon monoxide content. Complete unit 
weighs only 20 ounces and will fit in 
coat pocket, or can be carried by handy 
leather carrying strap provided. Detector 
Tubes used are of the type developed 
during the war by the National Bureau 
of Standards. Tubes cost only $5.00 per 


dozen. 

SAF-CO-METER Complete in 

case with 12 Detector Tubes $30.00 

United States Safety Service Co. 

1215 McGee St. Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 


| 


captan 


NON-FADING ODORANT 


WAKE UP PAW. 


~ 


HIGH ODORIZING 
-=——VALUE ——-- 


UNIFORMITY 
AVAILABILITY 


NATURAL GAS ODORIZING CO., INC. 


7620 WALLISVILLE ROAD 


HOUSTON 10, TEXAS 
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Bryant’s Hevigage steel heat exchanger (left) is used in the new 
Utilaire (center), designed for department stores or industrial 
installations, and in the Modernaire (right), built for residences. 


edges. The gas flame is directed fully 
across the bottom of the exchanger, 
where it comes in contact with the steel. 


Heat Exchanger 


BRYANT HEATER CO., Cleveland, ' ‘ 

Ohio. Neither side nor top welds are exposed 
MODEL: Hevigage Steel Heat Ex- 9. flame travel. Every square inch of 
changer this exchanger is heating surface, and 


hot gases are free to travel vertically 
along the entire exterior surface of each 
section. 

The Hevigage exchanger is being used 
in two models introduced recently, and 
Bryant engineers have stated that it 
will be used in other new products soon. 


APPLICATION: For’ use 
heating units. 


DESCRIPTION: Steel plate used in the 
construction of this exchanger is 12 
gauge—almost three times the minimum 
AGA requirements. U-shaped sections 
of the Hevigage are formed by press 
stamps and closed by electric welding 
each section across the top. The interior _ 
becomes a streamlined tunnel for free 
passage of warm air. Individual sections 
are then joined by outside electric arc 
welds along the entire front and back 


in Bryant 


Circulator Heater 


EMPIRE STOVE CoO., Belleville, Il. 
MODEL: Circulator Heater. 
APPLICATION: For domestic 
heating. 

DESCRIPTION: The manufacturer 
states that this latest addition to the 
Empire line includes a number of new 
and exclusive features. A _ two-piece 


space 


S IRON SPONGE 
~ “CHOICE” 
fm of the gas industry 


With the demand for gas at 
an all time high, Iron Sponge 
answers the need for rapid flow 
and higher pressures in gas 
aes «purification. Specify Iron 
fF Sponge for extra high capacity 
and activity .. . longer periods 
between necessary recoverings 
...fast, complete come-back 
after fouling... low initial 
cost and low maintenance... 
minimum operator attention. 
These are the advantages that 
e have made Iron Sponge the 
ee «choice of the gas industry for aes 
: over (3 years. outer casing welded together into one 
unit simplifies cleaning, strengthens the 
unit, and cuts costs. A built-in draft di- 
verter is incorporated in the unit, and 
a horizontal Thriftmatic burner reduces 
height cf the base. The heater is fully 
vented. Present production schedules in- 
clude five sizes, with Btu input ranging 
from 25,000 to 60,000. 


S xine RN LEOP? 
i Seine 
SRO ; 


Other Connelly products include: 
CALOROPTIC. A simple, inex- 
pensive instrument for continu- 
ous direct readings and BTU 
control of manufactured, natural, 
propane and butane air gas. 
H2S TESTER. For quick, accurate 
tests using pre-tested paper discs. 


Air Diffusion Register 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGU- 
LATOR CoO., 2753 Fourth Ave. So., Min- 
neapolis 8, Minn. 
MODEL: D500A Series. 

_ APPLICATION: The unit combines the 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Elizabeth, N.J.« Los Angeles, California 
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| ASBESTOS- CEMENT 
(ue Pipe gives you: 


f) 7. Can't rust 

i 2. Tough and strong 

3. Light in weight—easy to install 

. 3 | 4. Low heat conductivity 

| “Hee 5. Available in both round and oval shapes 
| 6. A complete line of Transite* fittings 


JOHNS MANY 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville . 


TRANSITE FLUE PIPE 


for venting domestic gas-burning appliances 


CLEVELANDS versatitity... MoBILity 


AND ECONOMY HAVE MADE THEM 
(s¢ Ghotce FOR THE GAS TRENCHING JOBS 


Te Palak 


CLEVELANDS’ compact full-crawler wheel- 
type design, sturdy all-welded construction, 
extreme ease of handling, simple trailer 
mobility, from job to job, their wide range 
of transmission-controlled speed combina- 
tions, extremely low fuel consumption, low 
maintenance costs and quick easy field 
repairs, through unit-type construction—all 
these things have made CLEVELANDS first 
choice in the Gas Industry for trenching 
main lines, distribution lines, service lines f. ee | 
or for stripping pipe. Le ee 


lee SS ) j fn " a ‘ ‘ ze %_ , 
la, wat TRADE MARK ; ‘" “a 2 a ee, oy $s Roe 
| he aa” Poe ; 


Sele 
“THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


co. 
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{ functions of air volume control and 

| draft-free air diffusion. 

| DESCRIPTION: The extended curve 

| design of the diffusion vanes provides 

SAVINGS | Maximum reduction of the register ve- 
| locity without excessive resistance or 

UP TO | dampering effect. Regardless of the reg- 


80. - 89: 


NOT 
UNCOMMON 


HYDRAUGER operation SAVES TIME and lots of it! 
With man-hour costs HIGH, it is wise ECONOMY to 
equip your crews with TIME SLASHING HYDRAUGERS. 


& 

g 

4 

+ 

i 

i 

a 

‘ The reason for HYDRAUGER ECONOMY is very simple. It 
a bores a clean, open hole, horizontally through all formations; 
& 

5 

& 

z 

: 

a 

+ 


does it without paralyzing traffic, wrecking pavement, lawns, a 
gardens, etc. ister’s location in the room, this exten- 
a . sion front with individually adjustable 

Write for Catalog No. 8 TODAY! mt th sat diffusion vanes permits any shape of 
° > ° ail 

een ee Ltd. see onpelerague tele fou vie: dreagh : room to be evenly blanketed with air. 
San Francisco 5, California 14% in. The Hydrauger bore is straight and Control of air volume at the register 1S 
ready for easy installation. Bores of over a radical departure from conventional 
branch duct volume control. Streak- 


200 feet have been made in one operation; 
makes 8 in. hole at 4o feet per hour in or- proof operation is insured with a Sspe- 


dinary soil conditions; 2, in. hole through cial resilient seal-off strip between the 


rotten rock at 50 feet per hour. register flange and the wall. 


Hi al} Portable Ventilator 
ENV SPIUGEP 
| UNITED ELECTRIC MOTOR CoO., 178 
iN Centre St., New York, N. Y. 
L/ 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Office mye MODEL: Saf-T-Air Aluminum Portable 
HY-I3a | Safety Ventilator. 


EARTH BORING TOOL | APPLICATION: Designed to save lives 
and improve worker efficiency by pro- 

——— viding fresh air to men working in con- 
fined places. 


DESCRIPTION: Driven by an electric 

motor, the ventilator has a capacity of 

425 cfm and weighs but 50 lb. One man 

( can carry it easily by a balanced handle 

| & _ placed so the unit cannot tip over when 
or hung. The manufacturer 
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states that the ventilator will deliver 
e 
Circulators + Heaters 


A. G. A. approved for Nat'l, Mfgd, 
Mixed, and L. P. Gases. 


Vented Circulators—two new styles 
—4 sizes each. 


New Floor Type Bathroom Heater. : 
: ° oe more air or remove more gas throughf 
Write today for new descriptive nee tenths of hewn. teeta aul 
versatile than stationary units, it i: 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY facturer for bulletin B148. : 


literature. bends, than any other unit of equal size 
claimed to be highly efficient on weld-f 
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Actual space already contracted for confirms that 
THIS YEARS EXHIBITION 


in ATLANTIC CITY, Oct. 4° to 8 Will be the Industry’s Biggest and Best 


THE FIRST REAL EXHIBITION OF 


POST WAR GAS APPLIANCES AND EQUIPMENT 


Make your plans NOW— Make your reservations NOW 


COME TO ATLANTIC CITY IN OCTOBER! 


~~ 
Che Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association will conduct the Atlantic City Exhibition, in conjunction with the 
Thirtieth Annual Convention of the American Gas Association, to keep the Gas Industry abreast of tne latest 
in gas appliances and equipment. 
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BILL RE-ESTABLISHING STATES’ RIGHTS TO TIDELANDS APPROVED. The House Judiciary Committee has 
approved the long-awaited tidelands bill circumventing last year’s Supreme Court ruJing which 
gave control of tidelands oil to the federal government. Federal control of inland water- 
ways is specifically held inviolate; provision is also made for U. S. government option to 
buy any tidelands oil at market price in emergencies. 


NEW FEDERAL CONTROL OVER GAS? The National Security Resources Board, which met last month 
with electric utility executives to inaugurate studies aimed at drawing up plans for control 
of that industry in an emergency, reportedly has its eye on gas and other utilities for possible 
future expansion of its “jurisdiction.” At present, its only prerogative is to plan, but with 
an emergency imminent such a limitation would presumably be lifted. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL LINE HINGES ON SUPPLY. The FPC has reopened proceedings in the application 
of Trans-Continental Pipe Line Co. to build a line from Texas to New York, simultaneously 
denying an application for dismissal promoted by Trans-Continental’s rival for the market. 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. The commission demands further evidence that Trans- 
Continental has a source of supply adequate for the number of years required to amortize 
the debt on such a line. 


DEHYDRATED Moore-RIZLEY BILL MAY YET BECOME LAW. Despite expert predictions to the contrary, 
the Moore-Rizley bill was approved early in April by the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. As sanctioned, however, it was considerably watered-down: The FPC 
was prohibited from regulating production and gathering by an independent (non-affiliated 
with pipeline company). which is already FPC policy; the commission was empowered to 
fix commodity value as related to market and competition. This substantially followed FPC 
Chairman Smith’s recommendations. 


BRITISH ELECTRIC INDUSTRY SOCIALIZED. At midnight on April 1 the Labor government took over all 
electric power systems, paying $1.42 billion for the lot. Ironically, rates went up almost 
immediately afterward because of increasing materials and labor costs. Meanwhile, the gas 
nationalization bill was due for final passage soon. 


TEXAS-OHIO LINE ON DECK. Texas Gas Transmission Co., which recently acquired by merger the prop- 
erties of Memphis Natural Gas Co. and Kentucky Natural Gas Corp.. is applying to the FPC for 
an 800-mile. $64 million line from Texas to Middletown, Ohio. Initial input would be 275 
MMcf per day: ultimate. 400 MMcf. Sometime before the winter of 1949-50 is projected 
date for completion. 


TEXAS WILL SOON BE SAVING | BILLION CUBIC FEET PER DAY. William J. Murray, Texas Railroad Com- 
missioner, reports that since September, 1945, 46 casinghead gas conservation projects saving 
572 MMcf per day have been completed; that as of March 1, 1948, 22 more projects designed 
to save another 322 MMcf per day were under construction; that 30 jobs involving 183 MMcf 
are on the planning boards. Total, 1.077 billion. This represents in excess of 43% of the 
2.486 billion that was flared in September, 1945. 


ACTION ON TGTC LINE. Tennessee Gas Transmission Corp. has received FPC approval of its application 
to increase its delivery capacity to 660 MMcf, and Hope Natural Gas Co. has been authorized to 
increase its purchases of TGTC gas to 200 MMcf daily. Tennessee will spend $11,739,500 for a 
30-in., 1500-mile line and 10,000-hp in compressor units. Hope will spend $1.480.000 for facili- 


ties. 


IMMEDIATE HEARING ON KENTUCKY-BUFFALO LINE. Tennessee Gas has asked the F PC for prompt action 
on its proposal for a $124,354,000 line to New York. An amendment to its previous application 
seeking a line past Buffalo to Boston was promulgated, asking deferment of consideration on the 
Buffalo-Boston sector until emergency needs of customers on : the Kentucky-Buffalo portion could 
be met. This deferment does not mean abandonment, company ofhcials pointed out. 
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Protect your gas customers with CALODORANT #§: 
The intense ““gassy” odor of Calodorant quickly , 
indicates the presence of gas. This means pro- | 
tection for your customers plus stopping costly | ? 
leaks for you. This inexpensive product has ° 
gained universal acceptance in the gas indus- . 


try through many years of proven service. 


For Safety and Economy use Calodorant 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Duel im Providenee 


E always like a good clean scrap. The one, for 
instance, staged in Providence, R. I., by the New 
England Council, between those well-schooled antagonists, 
Gardiner Symonds and Tom McGrath. Mr. Symonds is 
president of Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., and Mr. 
McGrath is a Washington lawyer whose clients sometimes 
include those well known bedfellows, the National Coal 
Assn. and the United Mine Workers of America, along 
with the Brotherhood of Railroad Conductors, et al. 
The issue was the pro and con of the Tennessee Gas 
plan to bring natural gas to New England. Tom McGrath’s 
speech started out well. Dale Carnegie would have 
approved: 
“Yankee traders did not win a world-wide reputation 
for shrewdness by buying their pigs in a poke.” 
That’s the stuff. Rub ’em the right way. 
It seemed, though, that before the meeting was over, 


Tom overdid it a little. He would have done better if he 
had followed more closely the prepared speech that “Rod” 
' and his associates prepared for him. “Rod” is Roderick 


Stephens, prominent coal man of The Bronx and Man- 
hattan, who was much in evidence at the gathering and 


_ who heads a public relations group which appears to have 
been retained to terrorize the Yankees along the line of 
what will happen if natural gas comes in there. 


A few snickers were heard as mention was made of the 


_name of that fine publicity man for the dependability of 


coal, John L. Lewis. New England has suffered plenty 
from the strikes and near-strikes pulled by the heavy- 
eyebrowed gent who lunches at the Carlton on 16th street 
in the nation’s capitol. 

In his speech, Tom tried to show, rather indirectly, that 
the coming of natural gas one way or another through 


_dislocating New England’s pig-iron blast furnaces, in turn 
would seriously jeopardize New England’s important 
_ foundry industry, along with such mainstays as the machine 
| tool, textile, and shoe machinery industries, and that some 
} of these losses “would be especially damaging to New 
| England’s economy.” 

| From what we saw and heard, it looked as if Tom and 


Rod and the rest had overplayed their hand a bit. 


Joe Consumer Speaks 


FRIEND whose intelligence and training is far above 
that of the average consumer asked a few of us some 


‘questions the other day that seemed to point up some of 


the things the gas industry ought to be telling the public 
jthrough its promotion, publicity and advertising, but per- 
thaps isn’t telling fully enough today. 
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This friend lives in the Northeast, but travels over most 
of the country and meets a lot of other intelligent people. 
He is about to spend a few thousand dollars improving 
his home and purchasing new appliances and equipment. 
Up for consideration are central heating, range, water 
heater, and refrigerator. 

Basically he wanted to know from our group how safe 
gas is—how it compares in this respect with its competing 
fuels, electricity, coal, and oil. He’d asked a lot of people 
this question and couldn't get answers that would satisfy 
his realistically inclined, inquiring mind. 

Question Number One: 

“What happens when the pilot light of automatic gas 
heating or refrigeration or water heating equipment goes 
out? Does the thermostat. after a while, turn the gas on, 
thus filling the house with unignited gas, with attendant 
hazards?” 

This man had not heard, or had not remembered, that 
if for any reason the pilot light goes out, the gas stream 
is automatically shut off, and cannot be started again 
except manually. The matter was a real worry to him, 
and until he sat down with our group he was very vague 
about the answer. 

He also did not know that in the event of the extremely 
unlikely occurrence of a failure of the shut-off mechanism 
after the pilot light had gone off, the gas, in the com- 
munity where he lives, would go off out-of-doors through 
a flue. 

In other words, here are two unlikely occurrences. If 
there is one chance in a million that a shut-off device 
would fail during his family’s lifetime, and there is one 
chance in a million that a flue would fail, then the chances 
that both would fail at the same time when his pilot light 
went out would be one chance in a million times a million 
—that is. one chance in 1.000.000.000.000, if we’ve counted 
the cyphers right. 

He also wanted to know what would happen if his 
children turned one of the handles that turns on the burner 
of an automatic gas range. The answer of course is that 
the pilot light will light the burner, and it will keep on 
burning harmlessly until mother arrives, whenever that 
may be. 


No One Had Told Him 


This man, being familiar with aviation. is thoroughly 
sold on automatic devices as increasing safety in that field. 
He wanted to know if the same applied to automatic devices 
on gas appliances. The answer, of course, is that automatic 
vas appliances are equipped with automatic safety devices, 
such as the safety pilot, and that therefore they are safe. 
But no one had told him. 

He hadn’t heard about the figures, very damaging to 
some of our industry’s competitors, on the matter of fire 
loss. 

Our friend probably didn’t realize fully the dangers of 
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the old fashioned coal burning furnace—hadn’t heard 
about the fraternity house, in which a vent pipe from the 
furnace fell down, the coal gas killing a number of the 
residents. In a gas furnace this wouldn't have happened. 
If the flue pipe was out of order, the automatic shut-off 
would care for the situation. 

We all went to work on our friend. And we hope he'll 
buy mostly gas equipment. 

The point for the industry is that somebody needs to 
find a method promotionwise that will assure us that 
potential consumers of the intelligence level of our friend, 
and lower, are informed on a few of these basic facts 
about safety of gas and gas appliances. While it might be 
well to stick to a constructive presentation of the safety 
angle, and it might not be cricket to take wallops from a 
negative point of view at the competition, at least this 
consideration should be in order: Might it not be fair 
to carry on at whatever level of sportsmanship the com- 
petition establishes? 


They’re Saving Gas 


S we meet in Houston this month, it might be well to 

pause and take stock of what the sovereign state of 
Texas is doing to help assure that our bread and butter, 
gas, will still be providing us jobs for many years to 
come. A progressive brownout that is beginning to darken 
the state’s fields is, conversely, adding tints of brightness 
to the natural gas supply picture. 

Those pretty flares that used to make the busy fields 
glow are slowly, one by one, being choked off. Billions 
of Btu’s that once found their way heavenward without 
cooking so much as a pork chop are now being trapped 
in a maze of projects which will make their mark, con- 
servationwise, in a number of ways. 

A recent address by William J. Murray Jr., Texas Rail- 
road Commissioner, gives some indication of the breadth 
of the state’s efforts to trim flaring to the irreducible 
minimum—and of the magnitude of the job. For, as Mr. 
Murray points out, it takes a lot of running just to stay 
where they are. 

In essence, Mr. Murrays’ report shows that, as of 
September 1945, 1.426 billion cu. ft. of gas was being 
flared daily, representing 57% of the total casinghead gas 
production of 2.486 billion: as of March 1, 1948, 46 cas- 
inghead gas conservation projects had been completed, 
saving 572 MMcf per day; that on the same date 22 addi- 
tional projects, designed to utilize 322 MMcf, were under 
construction; and that 30 more projects are in the works, 
to conserve at some future date another 183 MMcf. Thus. 
either in the planning stage, under construction, or in 
operation the state has 98 plants designed to conserve over 
1.077 billion cu ft per day. The net result would seem to 
be, for a future date, the reduction of flaring to 350 MMcf 
per day, impressively low figure in the light of past 
performance. 


But That's Not All 


This conclusion, unfortunately, does not hold true. With 
972 MMcf per day being conserved right now—today— 
the total flare has nevertheless risen to 1.473 billion cu ft. 
Compare that with 1.426, and it doesn’t look too healthy. 
The crux is, though, that oil production has been so tre- 
mendously stepped up that casinghead gas production has 
been swept along until today it stands nearly 600 MMcf 
per day higher than in September 1945. Thus the job 
ahead for the commission and producers grows larger and 
larger the harder they work at it. But, like everything else, 
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the trend should have a turning point and eventually the 
tremendous efforts being expended on behalf of conserva- 
tion will really begin to shave the gross total flare. 

To gas utilities, of course, the end result will not be 
immediately felt. A fat chunk of the total being ulitized 
is going right back into the ground to help bring up some 
additional oil. Some is being used for gas lift, other for 
carbon black manufacture, much for processing plants. 

Still, in the light of developments in and around the 
Federal Power Commission, it should be worth keeping 
a watchful eye on. 


Thoughts on TVA 


ROM word that reaches us, it is unlikely that committee- 
men in Congress will okay money for a proposed steam 
plant in connection with TVA during the current year. It 
is also noteworthy that four principal candidates for the 
Republican nomination for President are on record against 
public ownership of the TVA sort. 

Stassen, for instance, has opposed development of the 
Missouri river with administration by an over-riding fed- 
erally created authority. Dewey has said that a setup 
similar to that of the TVA would constitute an act of dic- 
tatorship. Vandenburg and Taft are opposed to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Authority plans as favored by Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman. 

As far as TVA is concerned, the present White House 
resident seems worried over how adequate the power 
supply is in the Tennessee valley. Mr. Truman thinks that 
a national emergency might increase-the need for power. 

The boys in the Kremlin, in Moscow, however, probably 
are smart enough to know that a few years must pass 
before power houses, power lines and dams, not yet on 
the drawing board, can be finished. It might take five 
years. If Mr. Truman proposes to discourage Mr. Stalin 
from starting a war in the next few weeks or months, it’s 
not likely that the suggested additions to TVA power 
facilities will have much effect. 


How About an Expert 


A valid suggestion about something to do about TVA, 
however, might be to put in charge of it a person who is 
an expert in electrical engineering. The present chairman- 
ship of Gordon R: Clapp is a heritage from the early 
New Deal days, he having joined that group from his 
professorial duties on a campus. 

Another thought for Mr. Truman would be just to sell 
the TVA. That would supply the Treasury with some 
millions of dollars that could serve to reduce taxes or to 
set up genuine defense measures. 

Since it is probably unthinkable that this latter course 
will be followed, there appears to be considerable merit 
in current Congressional proposals that some of TVA’s 
wide freedoms in financial matters be abridged, with a 
view to more responsibility to Congress as the representa- 
tive of the taxpayers. 

The Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce, in a statement 
to Congress, has an interesting idea, and a fairly obvious 
one, which doubtless will appear to be a very presumptuous 
one for a taxpaying group to adopt, in the thinking of 
certain residents of the capital. Industry, the chamber 
points out, has been drawn into the Tennessee Valley 
through cheap TVA rates, resulting from deep digging 
by taxpayers. 

Why, ask these Salt Lakers, don’t we make TVA pay 
interest and taxes like everyone else? Others have had 
the idea before. of course, but there’s no harm in tossing 
it in once more. 
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‘TECHNICAL TRENDS 


The Heat Pump 


brief discussion of reverse 
refrigeration (utilization of 
the principle of the “heat pump’ ) 
was given in Technical Trends 
of November 1946, indicating 
that a possible practical applica- 
tion was developing for heating 
of domestic buildings. particu- 
larly in temperate climates or 
where circulating water was 
available. Heat is abstracted from 
the outside air, or from the 
water, and “pumped” into the 
building. 

Another potential source of 
heat is from the earth. via a 
liquid circulated through a bur- 
ied piping system. Research on 
this method has recently been described by Dr. R. A. Bud- 
enholzer, professor of mechanical engineering, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, in a paper entitled “Performance 
of a Heat Pump With a Ground Coil Source.” This work 
was done at the Armour Research Foundation in Chicago. 
for the Terra-Temp Co. of Indianapolis. 

Dr. Budenholzer states: 


Results indicate that the ground provides a promising source 
of heat supply for small units designed for residential heat- 
ing and cooling. It is well suited for this purpose because the 
earth furnishes a comparatively stable low-temperature source 
of heat which is universally available and which is not 
appreciably affected by sudden variations in local weather 
conditions. These studies have revealed the fact that a *4-in. 
OD or larger coil buried 2 or 3 ft below the average frost 
line will serve satisfactorily, provided a sufficient length of 
coil and proper spacing are employed to prevent excessively 
low refrigerant temperatures inside the coil during the heat- 
ing season. The study has indicated that when using this size 
coil in a soil having a thermal conductivity around 1 Btu per 
sq ft per hr per deg F per in. of thickness, the following rule 
will hold approximately: The temperature of the evaporating 
refrigerant inside the coil will assume an average value for 
the heating season of approximately 1°F below the sur- 
rounding uniform soil temperature for every Btu withdrawn 
per hr per lineal ft of coil exposed to the ground. In other 
words, if the average load on a certain coil buried at a depth 
of 6 ft is 30 Btu per lineal ft per hr, and if the average tem- 
perature of the soil at this depth throughout the heating 
season is 50° F, the average temperature of the evaporating 
refrigerant during the heating season would be approximately 
590 minus 30, or 20° F. 


The article further explains that this rule is only approxi- 
mate and that it applies only to the soil conditions men- 
tioned above, which are essentially those existing in the 
Chicago area. It does not take into account the effects of 
freezing of the moisture in the earth surrounding the coil, 
and other factors difficult to evaluate quantitatively. How- 
ever, since these effects will tend to decrease the drop in 
temperature of the ground coil, the rule should be on the 
conservative side. The temperatures to be expected depend 
to a great extent on the thermal conductivity of the soil 
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which. in turn. depends largely on its moisture content. 
In general. the higher the moisture content, the higher 
will be the thermal conductivity. and the lower the cor- 
responding temperature drop to the ground coil. During 
the cooling season when heat is rejected from the coil into 
the earth, the same rule may be applied in reverse. 


Safe Radiation Dosage 


T has been apparent to everyone who has followed the 

application of atomic fission and radiation to peacetime 
and industrial uses that one of the important phases 
and problems is the control of such radiation so that life 
will not be endangered. (See “Technical Trends,” July 
1947. “Radioisotopes as Tracers”). 

While this problem is being actively studied and some 
progress has been made, apparently the time is still some- 
what distant when general use of radioisotopes and other 
radiation sources can be made with any approach to the 
present concepts of personnel and public safety. Utiliza- 
tion is now confined to a comparatively few scientific and 
technical organizations and entrusted to trained and 
reliable individuals. 

Although the knowledge of safe radiation dosage for 
humans is incomplete some information is available based. 
on X-ray technology. Unfortunately this new radiation 
hazard will include alpha and beta rays, as well as the 
samma rays (X-rays) on which previous experience is 
based. but it appears that alpha and beta rays are less 
harmful than gamma rays in terms of production of equal 
effect in ionization measuring instruments, so that if these 
instruments are used and X-ray tolerance is assumed the 
error will be on the side of safety. 

The normal exposure to which we are all subject from 
cosmic and local radiation is of the order of 0.20 milli- 
roentgen per day, and it appears from X-ray experience 
that a person will not be harmed if exposed to no more 
than 0.1 roentgen per day total body radiation for long 
periods of time. It is somewhat difficult to define a 
roentgen in everyday terms, and about the simplest state- 
ment is that a roentgen is the intensity of ionizing radia- 
tion that will continually produce the ionization, in one 
cubic centimeter of air, equivalent to one electrostatic 
unit of charge. 

Both Geiger-Mueller tubes and ionization chambers 
have been used for health survey purposes. They function 
somewhat differently in that the former shows the entry 
of each individual ionizing particle, while the latter indi- 
cates the overall ionizing quality of the radiation which 
it intercepts. 

A simple and practical device is in the form of a “badge” 
which can be worn by workers in an environment of sus- 
pected. radiation. It consists essentially of a small piece 
of photographic film, like dental film, in a convenient 
container to wear like any clothing badge. Radiation will 
effect the film emulsion to produce darkening when de- 
veloped, and the intensity can be compared with standards 
and interpreted as degrees of exposure. 
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WHEN YOU ODORIZE WITH... 


PENTALARM 


THE WARNING ODOR FOR FUEL GASES 


Detecting a gas leak requires no skill or experience when PENTALARM 

is the odorant used in pipelines and mains—for Pentalarm imparts such a 

penetrating, distinctive odor to the gas that it can’t be overlooked or mis- 
taken for anything else. 

At a cost of less than 1/10 of a cent per 1000 cu. ft. of gas, Pentalarm 

assures safe, adequate odorization that protects whole communities against 

the hazards of escaping gas. The introduction of Pentalarm 

into the system is so simple that the opening or closing 

of a valve gives accurate, positive control—and the 

Pentalarm Colorimeter makes a record of the intensity of 


A your pipeline odorization. 


PENTALARM YOUR PIPELINES... 
RECORD IT WITH THE COLORIMETER! 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 
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Sacramento Beckons 
HAT erstwhile stepchild of 


the gas business—the lique- 
fied petroleum gas industry—has 
more than won its spurs as a 
full fledged branch of our busi- 
ness. More and more it has be- 
come an integral part of our 
activities, and without it today 
we would be at a considerable 
disadvantage. Daily production 
of LP-Gas has jumped from ap- 
proximately 1.3 million gal in 
1941 to 5 million gal in 1947. 
That, in itself, tells the story. We 
know how this production is 
being used extensively to supple- 
ment natural and manufactured 
gas service. From _ so-called 
“fringe” domestic applications, it has spread into remote 
beyond-the-mains territories. Availability of gas service 
for cooking, water heating, refrigeration, and space heat- 
ing in rural homes is now equal with any urban center. 
Many uneconomical small manufactured gas systems have 
been converted to LP-Gas operation, and more and more 
manufactured gas companies are finding it a more eco- 
nomical medium in increasing their production facilities to 
anticipate and meet their peaks. 


June 3-6, the first annual LP-Gas International Trade 
Show, sponsored by the Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn.., 
will be held at Sacramento, Calif. A complete display of 
domestic, commercial and industrial appliances and equip- 
ment is anticipated by the sponsors. A cordial invitation 
is extended all gas men to attend and participate. 


In the light of LP-Gas accomplishments to date, and its 
future role, this exhibit merits full support. 


Hard Water Heating 
OX of the main bugaboos of automatic hot water 


heating in hard water territory is liming, as everybody 
who has had storage water experience in hard water terri- 
tories appreciates. The trouble is calcium precipitation at 
the bottom of the tank where the hot flame impinges. 


Before the war I saw an automatic storage water heater 
in England that struck me as being the best yet for over- 
coming liming troubles. I brought details back with me, 
but at that time some American manufacturers told me 
the price consciousness of utility men generally precluded 
any worth while support to justify production here. I ven- 
ture to say that conditions are different today, now that 
there is a wider appreciation in utility appliance circles of 
the fact that quality appliances serve the better interests of 
utilities. 

The British job operated on the heat exchanger principle. 
The thermostatically controlled burner heated an auxiliary 
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closed system filled with soft distilled water. This heated 
water circulating through piping in contact with the hard 
water in the main storage tank. transferred its heat evenly 
to the hard water and at a temperature below the point 
of precipitation. Properly insulated, it worked very suc- 
cessfully, and while its recovery rate was slower than that 
of the conventional gas automatic storage water heater, 
it undoubtedly solved the problem and obtained load for 
the utility impossible to get otherwise. 


Spreading The Truth 


— a presidential election campaign, especially the 
current one, Mr. & Mrs. John Q. Public are apt to be 
more bewildered than ever because the issues are more 
controversial than ever. Safe and sane economic facts of 
life are going to be really beaten up. The profit system 
with its incentives and its own self-regulation of prices 
will be misrepresented, maligned and mauled by the 
Leftists, who completely ignore history past and present, 
and who are just about as realistic as the Russian ballet to 
which some of us feel they ought to belong. 

The public ownership of all utilities will be advocated 
by politicians who like to get their hands in anything 
where there is a chance of a dollar sticking. In self-defense, 
every utility worker should have the facts, which are a 
matter of public record, but generally in profit and loss 
statements and balance sheets, which are rarely intelligible 
to your Mr. & Mrs. Public. 

It is the special job of sales departments to talk to as 
many people as possible. They definitely should not talk 
partisan politics, but they should certainly be coached and 
not armed with facts and figures to answer or offset any 
misstatements spread by those who might be misled into 
thinking that a bunch of ward-heelers and party hacks 
could serve them better. 

The private ownership of utilities. publicly controlled, 
has more than done its share in building American eco- 
nomic supremacy, and if we want to stay ahead we must 
keep our utilities under long experienced, efficient private 
management. 


Gas Refrigerator Too 
—— of mine recently arrived in Veracruz, 


Mexico, to do a construction job which will take sev- 
eral months at least. A large apartment building on the bay 
was just being completed when they arrived, and without 
more ado they rented an apartment completely furnished 
with four bedrooms, dining room, living room, bathroom 
and kitchen, and a cook and her husband to take care 
of things. 

There is no piped gas service in Veracruz, but that apart- 
ment looked better to those men because there was a brand 
new American gas range and gas refrigerator in the kitchen, 
thanks to LP-Gas, which readers of this page already know 
is very popular in the republic below the Rio Grande. 
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NEW BEAUTY 
NEW SIZES 


* Natural Gas* Manufactured Gask Butane-Air 


Inherent design characteristics of Thermac 
low pressure regulators assure constant 
pressure and constant BTU delivery for 
maximum efficiency, and long trouble-free 
service. 

We have learned from long experiénce 
that the best regulator for the job can come 
only from a policy of carefully controlled 
engineering and manufacturing details: de- 


SEND FOR NEW BULLETIN 
Certified by A.G.A. 


sign, selection of materials, fabrication and 
inspection. Benefits from this policy and 
economies resulting from Thermac’s high 
production are passed on to the appliance 
builder in the way of lower cost and better 
performance. 


THERMAL 


COMPANY 
800 E. 108th St., Los Angeles 2, Calif. 
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Rice Hotel 
May 4-5 
GENERAL SESSIONS TRANSMISSION COMMITTEE 
Bell Room Open Meeting, Ball Room 
Presiding: Robert W. Hendee, chairman, The Gas Turbine as a Power Generation Unit for Use in Connec- 
Tuesday, May 4—9:30 a.m. tion with Pipelines—W. B. Tucker, Allis-Chalmers Manu- 


facturing Co. 
Pressure Control and Other Problems of Long Line Gas Dis- 
patching—A. L. Bristow, Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha. 
Prospective Benefits From Removing Excess Nitrogen From 
Progress in Nationwide Natural Gas Conservation—D. A. Hulcy, Natural Gas—P. V. Mullins, U- S. Bureau of Mines, Amarillo. 


president, Lone Star Gas Co. -_ — a 
Ten Years Under the Natural Gas Act-——William A. Doutherty, PRODUCTION AND STORAGE COMMITTEE 


Welcome to Houston—Mayor Oscar F. Holcombe. 
Our Association—Hudson W. Reed, AGA president. 
Tidelands Case—Price Daniel, attorney general of Texas. 


a Open Meeting, Sam Houston Room 
Flare Gas and its Relation to Reserves—Paul Kayser, president, The Independent Producer and the Natural Gas Business 
EI Paso Natural Gas Co. J. Harold Dunn, president, The Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp.. 
Wednesday, May 5—9 a.m. Amarillo. 


The Royalty Owner and the Natural Gas Business—James F. 
Gray, Dallas attorney. 

The Casinghead Gas Problem in Texas and Progress Toward Its 
Solution—M. L. Mayfield, Petroleum and Natural Gas Con- 
sultant, Houston. 


Gas Flows in Pipelines, Research Project—C. H. M. Burnham, 
chairman, Pipe Line Flow subcommittee. 

The Application of Centrifugal Compressors to High Pressure 
Gas Transmission—B. D. Goodrich, chief engineer, Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp: 

Attacking the Peak Load Problem—E. S. Pettyjohn, director, Wednesday—2 p.m. 
Institute of Gas Technology. TRANSMISSION COMMITTEE 

Mobile Radio as an Aid to Dependable Gas Service—Edward M. 


Borger. chairman. Mobile Radio committee Directing Pipeline Inspection and Maintenance—James A. 
r a. J s + 4 . 


Martin, supervisor of inspection and maintenance, and Luther 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS Tolbert, assistant pipeline superintendent, Lone Star Gas Co., 


Dallas, Texas. 


Tuesday—2 p.m. Maintaining Flow Efficiency of Gas Pipelines by Cleaning 


ACCOUNTING COMMITTEE D. K. Stephens, superintendent of pipelines, Panhandle 
Reception Room Eastern Pipe Line Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

AGENDA: “Making Welded Line Pipe—The Smith Way”’—A sound movie 
Accounting Problems in Connection with Underground Storage. — the fabrication of welded line pipe by A. O. Smith 
“eres re ~ mn ruspects, “Westward Flow’—A sound film in technicolor depicting the 
Revision of the Uniform System of Accounts for Natural Gas construction of the “Biggest Inch” pipeline project for deliver- 
with Respect to Accounting for Natural Gas Byproducts. ing natural gas from Mid-Continent fields to Southern Coun- 

Cost Accounting for Contract Drilling. ‘ties and Southern California Gas Co. 
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THREE-CORNERED contest to 
decide which company will be the 
principal factor in bringing natural 


gas to. the 

Northeast is cur- 

S xebusive rently being 
fought out. 


Meanwhile consumers and utilities wait 
hungrily for the day when a substantial 
supply - of this potent resource will 
bring them benefits already enjoyed by 
most of the country. 

It’s not hard to find evidence of how 
eager people in the area are for it. 
Eight utilities, including some of the 
biggest in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, calculate they will save 
$26 million a year if they get some 
natural gas. And a prominent New 
England utility man has recalled that 
much New England industry has been 
lost to other sections of the country, 
and suggests that natural gas coming 
in from some of these sections will 
help reverse this trend. 


The three principal pipeline propo- 
sitions will be examined here as to their 
current status, and what they offer to 
the Northeast. They are those of Trans- 
Continental Gas Pipe Line Co. Inc.. 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., and 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 

The most recent development in the 
Trans-Continental case is a decision by 
the Federal Power Commission to hold 
open for six months proceedings on 
the company’s application for a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and 
necessity to build and operate a natural 
gas transmission line from the Rio 
Grande valley of Texas to West 132nd 
St. on Manhattan Island. 

The commission maintained that in 
hearings Trans-Continental had not 
proved an adequate and firmly com- 
mitted natural gas supply to provide 
the requirements of its project for 15 
vears. The FPC directed that the rec- 
ord in the case remain open for Trans- 
Continental to present evidence that it 
does have firm contracts for the period. 
Meanwhile the commission denied the 
motion of Texas Eastern to dismiss 
Trans-Continental’s application. 

Here is an outline of Trans-Conti- 
nental’s proposition: 
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Report on the battle to bring 
natural gas to the Northeast 


Will New England Be Next? 


By EDWARD TITUS 


The original application contem- 
plated sale of natural gas principally 
to Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York Inc., Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co.. 
Newark, N. J., and Philadelphia Elec- 


tric Co. 


Table 1 shows daily deliveries sought 
by the four above companies and others 
who intervened. 

Aggregate requirements of the first 
four companies who provided the 
basis for the original project were 
stated as 300 MMcf per day. Other 
companies intervening brought the re- 
quested gas to 398 MMcf per day. 
This created problems of allocating a 
limited capacity among eager and 
demanding markets. 

The proposed pipeline would have 
an estimated maximum daily delivery 
capacity in winter of 340 MMcf and 
an all-year-round capacity of not less 
than 325 MMcf per day. 

The Public Service Commission of 
New York, the City of New York, and 
the Public Service Commission of New 
Jersey have intervened in support of 
the application. 

All the utilities proposing to pur- 
chase natural gas from Trans-Conti- 
nental plan to use it as a raw material 
in production of manufactured gas. 
with the possible exception of Consoli- 
dated of Baltimore, which prefers to 
distribute straight natural gas. How- 
ever, this company indicated that 40 
MMcf per day or lesser amounts could 
be used for reforming and enriching. 


TABLE 1. Maximum daily vol- 
ume of natural gas requested 


(MMcf) 

Consolidated Edison, including 

Westchester Lighting 100 © 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 60 
Public Service Elec. & Gas Co. 70 
Philadelphia Electric 7 
Long Island Lighting 25 
Kings County Lighting 1] 
Brooklyn Borough Gas 10 
New York and Richmond Gas 4 
Elizabethtown Consolidated Gas 8 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light 

and Power Co. of Baltimore 40 


The various processes proposed to 
be employed in substitution of natural 
gas as a raw material in production of 
manufactured gas include catalytic 
cracking, reforming, cold enriching 
and mixing. 

Following are the proposals of some 
of the major companies for using the 
natural gas they would like to pur- 
chase from Trans-Continental : 


Consolidated Edison proposed to pur- 
chase 100 MMcf per day at 100% load 
factor, or 36,500 MMcf per year. In the 
first year it proposes to use 26,809 MMcf 
in gas production and 9691 MMcf as 
boiler fuel in its electric plants. In the 
fifth year it proposes to use 29,214 MMcf 
for gas production, and 7286 MMcf as 


boiler fuel. 


Public Service Electric and Gas Co. pro- 
poses to purchase 25,550 MMcf on basis 
of 100% load factor of which during the 
first year 13,800 MMcf would be used in 
gas operations, and 11,750 MMcf as boiler 
fuel in its electric plants. In the fifth year 
15,800 MMcf would be used in gas pro- 
duction, and 9750 MMcf as boiler fuel. 


Philadelphia Electric Co. has been au- 
thorized to purchase a maximum of 20 
MMcf of natural gas per day from Texas 
Eastern, all for gas operations. The com- 
pany further proposes to buy up to 70 
MMcf daily from Trans-Continental. In 
addition to the 20 MMcf daily from Texas 
Eastern, Philadelphia Electric would re- 
quire in the first year 3557 MMcf in gas 
production and 21,993 MMcf for boiler 
fuel in its electric plants. In the fifth year, 
the purchases from Trans - Continental 
would be used 8471 MMcf for gas produc- 
tion and 17,079 MMcf for electric gen- 
erating plants. 

Brooklyn Union would propose -to pur- 
chase during the first year 18,980 MMcf. 
of which 15,001 M™Mcf would be used in 


- gas production and 3979 MMcf would be 


sold as interruptible gas to the New York 
City Board of Transportation for use in its 
Williamsburg power plant for boiler fuel, 
helping to run the subway. In the fifth year 
the company would purchase 21,900 MMcf 
of natural gas, using 18,209 MMcf for gas 
production and selling substantially all the 
remaining 3691 MMcf as boiler fuel in 
Williamsburg. 

Estimated savings through use of 
natural gas have been turned in by all 
except two of the companies proposing 
to purchase natural gas from Trans- 
Continental. 

These estimated annual savings, for 
the fifth year of operation, with the 
cost per Mcf of gas on which they are 
predicated, and the effect on annual 
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TABLE 2. ESTIMATED SAVING WITH NATURAL GAS 
Average’ Effect on Annual 
Cost per Mcf Savings of Each 
on Which 1 Cent per 
Saving is Mcf Increase 
Annual Based in Cost of 
Saving (in cents) Natural Gas 
Consolidated Edison Co: $8,160,000 25 $365,000 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 7,700,650 29.2 219,000 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 4,028,000 25 355,500 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 1,048,703 27.3 255,500 
Long Island Lighting System 2,872,300 27.8 76,500 
Kings County Lighting Co. 1,001,216 36.1 27,410 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Co. 946,000 33.3 28,440 
Elizabethtown Consolidated Gas Co. 1,340,045 33.1 24,012 


saving of each 1 cent per Mcf increase 
in the cost of the natural gas, are as 
shown in Table 2. 


OW you see it. now you dont” 
might describe New England’s ef- 
forts to get natural gas over a long 
period of time. Now the arrival of 
this commodity which will work many 
revolutionary changes in the ways of 
doing things in the six northeastern- 
most states of the country appears to 
be only a few years off. As Charles 
G. Young. vice president of Spring- 
field (Mass.) Gas Light Co. pointed 
out recently, the prospect of natural 
vas has caused periodic excitement in 
New England for a couple of decades. 
Somewhat over a year ago New 
England's hopes for natural gas were 
revived, when it was announced that 
the Big Inch and Little Inch pivelines 
had been purchased by Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. and would be used 
for transmission of natural gas to east- 
ern consumers. Meetings were held 
about it in New England and market 
surveys conducted. Late last year, 
however, New Englanders were greatly 
disappointed to learn that the Texas 
Eastern group had found demands so 
great on their line that there was no 
immediate possibility of their consid- 
ering a New England extension. 
Hopes, however, rose again very 
soon when Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co. applied for a certificate to extend 
a pipeline from near the Kentucky- 
West Virginia state line through east- 
ern Ohio, northwest Pennsylvania, cen- 
tral New York and through the center 
of Massachusetts to Boston. This would 
provide a 790-mile pipeline to serve 
New England. The line would have an 
initial capacity of 100 MMcf of natural 
gas daily for New England use only, 
and could be increased by more than 
three times that much by adding com- 
pressor facilities as the New England 
demand grows. The gas would be mar- 
keted through existing utilities serving 
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New England, and none would be sold 
directly to consumers. Assurances were 
given by the company that they had no 
commitments south of New England 
that would drain off the gas before the 
necessary supply reached New Eng- 
land. 

In order to present the proposition 
to the Federal Power Commission, New 
England utility companies have gone 
to work on the problem of estimating 
their future loads. 

The company has received temporary 
authorization for part of the main feed 
line between Texas and Kentucky. 
which would be needed in any event 
before the New England extension 
could be made. 

Outlining the project. Gardiner 
Symonds, president of Tennessee Gas 
Transmission. told a group of influ- 
ential New Englanders gathered in 
Providence, R. I., for a meeting of the 
New England Council. that “We are 
looking forward greatly to demon- 
strating to you that Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co., from Houston. 
Texas, can be an integral part of your 
economy and a good New England 
neighbor.” 


He said: 


If we transplant natural gas over 1000 
miles only to have it do the job that coal 
can do just as well, we are debasing the 
value of all of our natural gas. We are 
lessening the value of our system by putting 
our superior product into direct competi- 
tion with coal in one of the world’s great 
coal mining areas. On the other hand, as a 
gas transmission company, we are essenti- 
ally interested in transporting gas; buying 
and selling is merely the legal form that 
such transportation requires, and we can 
serve the public better by hauling a more 
desirable fuel to a higher fuel cost area 
than we can by trying to comvete with 
the coal companies in their own back yard. 
If we can put our efforts to encouraging 
the superior uses of gas and the superior 
values to which it can be made to respond, 
then we feel that we have not only done 
a good job for our comnany but we have 
performed a service which fully merits the 
test of public convenience and necessity. 
We feel that New England markets offer 
us this opportunity. 


ELIVERY rate of Texas Eastern 

Transmission Corp. to the East and 
Northeast will grow to 933 MMcf 
daily under present plans. 

New centrifugal and reciprocating 
compressor stations which the FPC al- 
ready has authorized will boost the 
delivery rate of the present Big Inch 
and Little Big Inch lines to 433 MMcf. 

The next part of the program will 
be installation of additional compres- 
sor stations with 114,000 hp. The com- 
pany has applied to the FPC for per- 
mission to start this construction which 
will raise the delivery rate to 508 


MMcf a day. 

The third step, which would raise 
the delivery rate of the entire system 
to 933 MMcf daily, is the proposed 
construction of a new 26-in. loop line, 
paralleling the Big Inch line from 
Longview, Texas, to a point 20 miles 
east of Wind Ridge. Pa. The company 
has applied to the FPC for permission 
to build this. Along with about 400 
miles of gathering lines and compres- 
sor stations, this line is estimated to 


cost $152.131.000. 


The 24-in. Big Inch reaches 1254 
miles from Longview, Texas, to 
Phoenixville. Pa. From there it ex- 
tends to Linden, N. J., through a 20-in. 
line. The 20-in. Little Big Inch Line 
extends 1479 miles from Beaumont to 


Linden. 


Texas Eastern, in its application to 
the FPC, has stated that it plans to 
sell the bulk of its gas in the Phila- 
delphia, New Jersey and New England 
regions. At present the company, from 
connections to the Inch lines. is selling 
to these distributing companies: East 
Ohio Gas Co.. Peoples Natural Gas Co.. 
New York State Natural Gas Co.. 
Carnegie Natural Gas Co., Manufac- 
turers Light and Heat Co., Equitable 
Gas Co., United Natural Gas Co.. 
Waynesburg Home Gas Co., Indiana 
Gas and Water Co., and Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co. 

While regular deliveries to Phila- 
delphia were not due to begin until 
October, Texas Eastern already is sup- 
plying 4.3 MMcf of gas to Philadel- 
phia on an emergency authorization 
from the FPC. 

Before this summer is over, Texas 
Eastern expects to be able to deliver 
18 MMcf daily to Philadelphia Gas 
Works. Later. deliveries are due to 
come to 57 MMef daily, saving 500.000 
gal of gas oil each day. 

The company has firm contracts to- 
begin supplying the Southeastern IIli- 
nois Gas Co. and Illinois Electric and 
Gas Co.. and Philadelphia Electric Co. 
in the winter of 1948. During the 
winter of 1949, Texas Eastern is also 
due to begin supplying Missouri Utili- 
ties Co. 
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N 1948, the gas industry is working 

harder than ever before to maintain 
its product in the No. 1 position among 
fuels of the United States—despite 
hampering factors of unprecedented 
magnitude. 

It would not be foolhardy nor even 
overly enthusiastic to state flatly that 
sas utilities and transmission com- 
panies in this country would, if they 
could, shoot over a billion dollars dur- 
ing this 12-month period into the job 
of bringing gas to the consumer. That 
they can’t is attributable to that old 
bugaboo, equipment shortage, aug- 
mented by the natural delays adjunc- 
tive to governmental certification, both 
state and national. 

Any complete picture of the indus- 
trys plans would have to consider 
these various factors. As it stands, the 
survey recently conducted by GAS, 
tabulated here. gives visible proof of 
the fact that a sum in the order of 
magnitude of $290 million will be spent 
this year by 95 major gas companies 
to increase the flow of gas to their 
customers by something close to 1 bil- 
lion cu ft; and this return represents 
but half of the total number of major 
companies in the U. S. Interpreted 
otherwise, the increase in sendout from 
winter to winter, if concentrated in a 
single new company, would give that 
company sufficient capacity to make it 
about equal to the largest gas system 
in existence. 

Other sources throw further light 
on the industry's billion-dollar goal. 
For example . . . 

From July 1, 1945, to Dec. 1, 1947, 


applications were made by companies 


The Spread of Gas 


Impressive expansion in gas service shown 
in survey of industry's building budgets 


under FPC jurisdiction for the con- 
struction of a total of 20,887 miles of 
line costing $1,150,000,000. Although 
not all of these were approved in that 
period, and many of the projects were 
completed prior to Jan. 1, 1948, still 
a considerable proportion of the total 
remains to be finished. 

From Dec. 1, 1947, to March 1. 
1948. the commission approved $49,- 
975,992 in construction, including 990 
miles of pipe with a capacity of 236.5 
MMcf daily—nearly a quarter of a 
billion additional cubic feet of gas. 

As of March 1, 1948, applications 
still pending commission approval 
sought construction of 11,697 miles of 
pipeline. plus huge compressor horse- 

ower, sufficient to boost output by 
1.758.000,000 at a cost of $708.236.- 
000. While some of these applications 
face denial and others may drag on 
into 1949, many will receive approval 
and get under way this year. 

Some of the plans in this latter cate- 
gory are of a size to stagger the imag- 
ination. Consider. for example, the pro- 
posal of El Paso Natural Gas Co. to 
bring gas into San Francisco—that 
project will cost more than $55 mil- 


lion. Or Southern Natural, which 
would spend $25 million to serve Ala- 
bama, northern Florida, Georgia, and 
South Carolina. Or Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co., which wants to 
spend a whopping $150 million to take 
natural gas to New England. And in 
the 60 days since March 1, consider 
the multitude of plans, led by Texas 
Eastern’s application to serve the New 
York area, recently reported in the 
press. 

All together, that adds up to a 
mighty pleasing picture. 

But to get down to cases as brought 
to light through the GAS survey . . . 

Hardly typical, but a leader among 
big spenders this year is the extensive 
Columbia Gas System, whose member 
companies are spending $47 million. 
Responsible for a good share of pro- 
duction of the natural product it sells 
its customers, the system will spend 
a third of its budget on its wells. Over 
$22 million will go into the building 
of 824 miles of transmission lines. 

Of $7 million it is spending for 
building, the Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
has earmarked a large slice for two 


huge holders—one of 10 MMcf capa- 


Company 
East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland 


East Tennessee Natural Gas Co.. 
Chattanooga 


El] Paso (Texas) Natural Gas Co. 


Home Gas Co., Binghamton, N. Y., 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., & Allegheny Gas Co., 
Corning, N. Y. 

Michigan Gas Storage Co., Detroit 

Mississippi River Fuel Corp., St. Louis 

Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha 


Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus 


Southern Natural Gas Co., Birmingham 


* All .transmission 


Projects approved by the FPC from Dec. 1, 1947, to March 1, 1948, but not included in GAS’ survey 
Increased 
Miles of Sendout in 
Est. Cost‘ Pipeline Mcf per day Description 
$ 3,200,000 84 Loop from Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
line to own system. 

11 .470,592 298 Communities to benefit: Chattanooga, Knoxville, 
23 others. May also serve 11] others. 

3,323,000 83 To total Compressors: 7600 hp. For additional gas in 

of 20,000 N Tucson and Phoenix & number of small Arizona 
communities now being served. 

2,690,000 58 Compressors: 2375 hp. To improve service to 
existing markets & increase efficiency & flexi- 
bility of operations. 

559,400 24,000 N Compressors: 4 of 1000 hp each. 

13,654,000 221 83,000 N Compressors: 11,000 hp. 

471,000 34. Line & equipment from near Ames, Iowa, to 
Marshalltown, extensions to Colo & State Center. 

2,311,000 22 Compressors: 6350 hp. To develop underground 
storage capacity. 

12,297,000 190% 129,500 N. Compressors: 19,000 hp. Increase capacity of 
main line & serve new markets in Mississippi 
& Alabama. 
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Projects pending before the Federal Power Commission as of March 1, 1948: 


Increased 
Miles of Sendout in 
Company Est. Cost Pipeline Mcf per day Description 
Alabama-Tennessee Natural Gas Co.  $ 1,350,000 66 Line from TGT’s line in Enville, Tenn., to \) isch 
Shoals, Ala. 
Atlantic Seaboard Corp. & Virginia Gas Line from Clendenin, W. Va., to Va.-W. Vi. <tate 
Transmission Corp. 17,329,000 268 line; from Md.-Va. state line to Rockville. \Id.: 
from W. Va.-Va. state line through Frederick, 
Shenandoah, Clarke, Loudon & Fairfax covsties. 
Va. 
Commonwealth Natural Gas Co. 29,522,000 537 From TGT’s line at West Bend, Ky., to Nurfolk, 


100,000 N 


x Va. Laterals to Roanoke, Petersburg 4 Rich- 


Ala- mond, Va. 


and Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp. 713,000 41 Line from Garfield county, to Kay county. Okla.: 
Gas 600-hp compressor. 
/ to E] Paso Natural Gas Co. 55,395,000 908 200,000 N-- Line from San Juan county, N. Mex., to near 
take Needles, Calif., & loop. 
d - Hope Natural Gas Co. 1,480,000 26 35,000 N To complete loop between Cornwell & Hastings 
sider compressor stations. 
omnes Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co. Inc. 3,131,000 158 133,000 N--— Lines & loops & various laterals to serve 12 
New towns in Kansas & Nebraska. 
the Mountain Fuel Supply Co. 1,017,000 37 10,000 N. Compressor capacity of 60 hp. Line to start at 
South Salt Lake City will serve Grove & Provo, 
oa Utah. 
Mid-East Tennessee Natural Gas Corp. 2.900.000 106 25,000 N Line starting near Chattanooga (connecting with 
ught Southern Natural) & passing through Cleveland, 
Athens, Maryville & Sweetwater to Knoxville, 
none Tenn. Compressors aggregating 24,000 hp. 
asive Northern Natural Gas Co. 24,500,000 500 173,000 N-—-18,200-hp compressor stations. 
nber Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 23,464,000 356 107,000 N. Compressors aggregating 37,600 hp. 
lion. Penn York Natural Gas Co. 1,235,000 65 30,000 N Line to run from York, N. Y., to Canadian boun- 
pro- dary near Lewiston. Compressor capacity. 1200 
sells hp. For export. 
pend Southern Natural Gas Co. 25,712,000 1159 Compressors total 31,600 hp. Trunk line from Lee 
Over county, Ala. to Colfax county, Ga., with exten- 


v* sions to Tallahassee & Jacksonville, Fla.; Sa- 
ding 1 ‘“ ‘ ‘ . 
vannah & Augusta, Ga.; Georgetown, Columbia 


& Charleston, S. C. 
for 
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Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 16,275,000 300 60,000 N 10,000 hp in compressors; 150 miles of loop; 150 
» Ce. miles of new line. 
| —_ 150,000,000 1756 Compressors: 175,000 hp. Loops from Agua Dulce, 
‘apa- Texas, to Burnaugh, Ky., to Boston with laterals. 
one into Pittsburgh. 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 8,983,900 75,000 N Compressors: 114,000 hp. On Big & Little Inch. 
Texas Gas Transmission Corp. 63,300,000 1016 Line from east Texas fields to Louisville, Ky., & 
extending to Clarington, Ohio. Compressors: 
50,000 hp. 
Trans-Continental Gas Pipe Line Co. 150,000,000 1839 325,000 N. Compressors: 186,000 hp. Line from Mercedes, 
Texas, to New York City, laterals to Philadel- 
phia & New Jersey areas. 
Trunk Line Gas Supply Co. 74,266,000 915 425,000 N- Line from Wharton county, Texas, to Keokuk 
county, lowa. Compressors: 182,400 hp. 
United Gas Corp. Compressors: 9000 hp on new line from near 
(Includes Atlantic Gulf Gas Corp.) 57.125,00 1530 Hattiesburg, Miss., through southern Alabama 
& Georgia, into northern Florida & southeastern 
South Carolina. 
J 
city, the other 17 MMcf. 1949’s budget. The initial stage will application was still pending before 
Changeover from mixed to natural provide for a 300-mile line bringing the Federal Power Commission at 
gas in the metropolitan area was onthe in 40 MMcf per day with 85 MMcf_ press time, the Consolidated Gas Elec- 
program for Cincinnati Gas & Electric for peaks. tric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, is 
. Co., which is in the midst of a $2,142.- On the manufactured side of the pic- spending $4.6 million this year, $2.1 
7 000 spending program. Arivercrossing ture, the Connecticut Light & Power million of which will go to boost manu- 
d was one of the projects on the docket. Co., Waterbury. is spending $2.8 mil- facturing plant capacity from 12.5 to 
Of the more than $17 million Cities lion. including almost $2.5 million for 13 MMef per day by autumn. . 
f Service, Oklahoma City. is spending, plant alone, which will make available __ Consumers Gas Co., Reading, Pa., 
, $14,510,000 is allocated to the com- for sendout an estimated 2 billion cu ft 18 spending $1 million for its catalytic 
pletion of the first half of a line from per year. cracking plant. . 
the Hugoton field to Kansas City, Mo. Although it may one day benefit And there are many other big plans 
The second portion is scheduled for from a natural gas pipeline for which —listed on pp. 40-43. 
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A UTILITY, as a landowner or pos- 
sessor of property, owes certain 
affirmative duties of care, concerning 
the condition of its property and the 
conducting of its activities, to persons 
who come upon such property. Ade- 
quate safeguards and safety proce- 
dures should result in substantial finan- 
cial savings to a utility by minimizing 
its liability for damages. This study is 
designed as a guide for gas and electric 
utilities mainly. A distinction is made 
about the duties of care owed by a 
utility to: (1) Trespassers, (2) Ii- 
censees, (3) business visitors, and (4) 
privileged persons. 

A trespasser comes on a_ utility's 
property without privilege or consent.’ 
A licensee comes on the property by 
consent, but for his own benefit.” A 
business visitor enters a utility's prem- 
ises on business for mutual benefit.® 
Privileged persons are those who come 
upon a utility's property for a public 
or private purpose by exercising a 
privilege regardless of the utility’s con- 
sent.* 


Condition of the Property 


Trespassers. Since a trespasser en- 
ters without right or permission, a 
utility owes him no duty to keep the 
property in a_ safe condition, but -a 
utility must abstain from wilfully or 
wantonly injuring him.’ The “attrac- 


Mr. Springer is assistant counsel for the Southern 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles, 


tive nuisance’ doctrine, which involves 
children, is a qualification of the gen- 
eral rule that the property owner owes 
no affirmative duty of care to a tres- 
passer, a subject which I| presented in 
a paper for the PCGA last year (GAS, 
23, April 1947, pp. 30-32). 

A relevant case based on the general 
rule is one in which a boy drove his 
car by mistake up a private road at 
night and into an unguarded gravel pit. 
The boy was injured; but the owner of 
the gravel pit was not held liable. be- 
cause the trespass was unknown to the 
owner and he did not intend to harm 
the boy.® 

Two important qualifications of the 
general rule were made by a California 
appellate court, when it affirmed a 
$5000 judgment against a utility for 
the electrocution of a boy.‘ The boy 
walked across a field where persons had 
trespassed for years, and he died when 
he came into contact with a sagging 
portion of an abandoned telephone line 
attached to poles of the power line. The 
qualifications were, (1) that since the 
utility held a right-of-way easement 
for the power line, although the boy 
was a trespasser to the landowner, that 
defense was not available to the utility 
and it was liable for negligence in not 
exercising proper care to prevent in- 
jury to persons it should have antici- 
pated might be exposed to danger 
there; and (2) that failure to make 
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A Utility's Liability 


For Injuries 


Legal obligations toward privileged persons, 
licensees, business visitors, and trespassers. 
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adequate inspection and a violation of 
the Public Utilities Commission’s safety 
order concerning overhead wires con- 
stituted negligence by the utility as a 
matter of law. 

Where a utility knows or should 
know that a trespasser has entered the 
premises, it has the duty to warn of 
artificial conditions constituting con- 
cealed dangers.*® 

Licensees. Since licensees have per- 
mission to come upon a utility’s prop- 
erty for their convenience solely, many 
California decisions state that the li- 
censee assumes the risks incident to 
the condition of the property and can 
recover damages only for wilful and 
wanton injury.® It has been reasoned 
that failure to warn a licensee of a 
trap or concealed danger amounts to 
wilful or wanton conduct, so it would 
be prudent for a utility either to rem- 
edy a known dangerous condition 
which would not be easily discoverable, 
or to warn the licensee.'° 

Business Visitors. Business visitors 
are expressly or impliedly invited to 
enter a utility’s property for business 
purposes of mutual benefit, and the 
utility must exercise ordinary care to 
keep the property in reasonably safe 
condition.'' Proper inspection must be 
undertaken to detect latent defects in 
contrivances maintained upon _ the 
premises upon which the safety of hu- 
man life depends, such as elevators.!* 
In general, where dangerous conditions 
are known or discoverable, and the 
utility fails to correct them, or to give 
adequate warning to business visitors, 
it is liable. Also, the knowledge of an 
employee may be imputed to the utility 
as where an employee, acting within 
the scope of his employment, creates 
the dangerous condition.!* 

A slippery floor is a condition that 
all utilities try to avoid. An improperly 
waxed floor will create liability. A 
utility is not an insurer of a business 
visitor’s safety, and it is only required 
to use ordinary care. The true ground 
of liability is the utility’s superior 
knowledge of the peril over that pos- 
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sessed by the business visitor. A plain- 
tiff was denied damages for an injury 
resulting from slipping on water on 
the floor of a lavatory when there was 
no evidence that the owner had actual 
knowledge of that condition or that 
such condition had existed for so long 
a time that it was the duty of the 
owner with reasonably diligent inspec- 
tion to know about it.’* The duty to 
inspect to discover dangerous condi- 
tions is real, because a court considered 
a utility negligent in not discovering 
and removing a 12-in. grease spot upon 
which a customer slipped. Dirt over 
the grease was evidence that the dan- 
serous condition had existed for some 
time.!° An elderly customer entered 
the office to pay a utility bill, slipped 
and later sought $25,000 for her in- 
juries. The court decided in favor of 
the utility upon the evidence that the 
floor was covered with waxed and pol- 
ished linoleum; that the plaintiff wore 
leather soles and heels; that the office 
was light: that she had walked on the 
same floor on prior occasions; and 
that 1500 persons walked over this floor 
every month with one previous fall by 
a person having a foreign substance on 
his shoes. The court stated that negli- 
gence is not proved by such an iso- 
lated accident, that the waxed condi- 
tion of the floor was apparent; that 
such a condition would not be reason- 
ably anticipated to be the cause of 
injury to customers in the usual exer- 
cise of ordinary care for their own 
safety; and that to hold the utility for 
damages would make it liable as an 
insurer and not because of negligence.'® 

A sheet metal worker. employed by 
an independent contractor, working on 
reconstruction in a gas company’s 
building recovered damages from the 
utility as a business visitor who was 
injured by a hidden danger.'* The gas 
company knowingly permitted a sky- 
light on the roof to become covered 
with soot discharged from its gas gen- 
erators, rendering the skylight invisible 
to the plaintiff who had to work near 
there, and who fell through the sky- 
light to the floor below. The utility 
owed the contractor’s servants, while 
engaged in the performance of the 
contract, the duty of guarding them 
against a concealed danger of which it 
knew that they were not aware. It is 
not sufficient that the independent con- 
tractor be notified, but his employees 
must be warned of such a condition. 
because the contractor’s knowledge of 
the danger is not imputable to his 
employees. 

A utility is not required to warn a 
business visitor, except a person seek- 
ing utility services, of an obvious dan- 
ger, but is entitled to assume that such 
an invitee will perceive what would be 
readily apparent to him upon the ordi- 


nary use of his own senses.'* Those 
who proceed in a foolhardy manner 
assume the risk of an obvious danger, 
and if they are injured, they cannot 
recover damages because of their con- 
tributory negligence.'? However, Sec. 
347 of the Restatement of the Law of 
Torts places an exceptional liability 
upon a utility for a dangerous condi- 
tion on its property which is encoun- 
tered by persons seeking and entitled 
to its services. The utility does not 
fulfill its duty by warning such persons 
of a known danger, but it must remove 
the danger or safeguard it to protect 
the patrons. 

When a business visitor exceeds the 
scope of the invitation, and goes to a 
portion of the premises to which he 
has not been invited. he becomes a 
mere licensee or trespasser and the 
owner is not liable for injury due to 
the condition of the property except in 
the case of wilful and wanton injury.”? 
The owner of an office building was not 
forced to pay damages for severe in- 
juries to a business visitor who ex- 
ceeded the extent of the invitation.*! 
Plaintiff. in that case. had business 
with a tenant in the owner’s office build- 
ing, concurrently stained his hands 
with ink, concluded his business. and 
then walked down a corridor of the 
building seeking a washroom. He found 
a plain door bearing no invitational 
sign, but entered on a hunch and 
looked into a lighted room. Not suc- 
ceeding to find his objective there. he 
turned to another door which was ajar, 
and moving in total darkness. while 
attempting to step on a supposed floor 
and to find a supposed light switch, 
he plunged onto an 80-ft. air-shaft, 
but fortunately caught onto a ledge 
part way down. He was permanently 
injured, but the court ruled that 
he was at most a licensee when he 
proceeded through the darkness. that 
he was guilty of contributory negli- 
gence by failing to exercise ordinary 
eare for his own safety. and that he 
could not collect damages. 

A state engineer inspecting a high- 
way bridge under construction was in- 
jured while voluntarily carrying a tool 
to a workman. The court ruled that 
he retained his status as a_ business 
visitor, because his regular functions 
required him to go on all parts of the 
premises, even though at the time of 
his injury he was acting outside the 
scope of his employment.** 

Privileged Persons. Persons exercis- 
ing the privilege of entering a utility’s 
property for a public or private pur- 
pose, independent of its consent. are 
entitled to be warned of dangerous con- 
ditions. In such cases the utility is 
subject to liability for injury caused 
by a dangerous condition, if it knows 
that an unreasonable risk is involved 
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A UTILITY’S LIABILITY 


to the privileged person with the like- 
lihood of his not discovering the condi- 
tion, where the utility fails to exercise 
due care to warn the person or to ren- 
der the condition reasonably safe.*° 
One prerequisite to the liability is that 
the utility must know that the priv- 
ileged person is upon the property or 
intends to enter it in the exercise of 
his privilege. Firemen and policemen 
come within this class of privileged per- 
sons. When the presence of an inspec- 
tor or other official is necessary to the 
lawful conduct of the utility’s business, 
the official.is entitled to the protection 
required for business visitors.** 

A utility is liable for injury caused 
to travelers by failure to maintain in 
reasonably safe condition any structure 
or artificial condition created in a high- 
way for its benefit.2° Even though a 
power pole was lawfully placed 6 ft. 
from the paved portion of a street, 
traffic at times went on both sides of 
the pole. and a car collided with the 
pole, killing a rider, so the utility was 
held negligent in failing to take pre- 
cautions to warn travelers.*° A judg- 
ment for $20,000 was paid by a utility 
for injury to a seven-year-old boy who 
grabbed an electric wire hanging near 
the ground on the side of a highway 
and was so badly burned that his right 
arm had to be amputated.” The utility 
claimed that accident was caused by an 
Act of God, exonerating it, because the 
wire was properly in place the night 
before but a wind forced the leaves of 
a palm tree to break it. The court de- 
cided that if the palm tree was in such 
a position as to endanger the wire, the 
utility should have taken precautions to 
protect the wire, and that this omission 
was negligence. 


Conducting Activities 


Trespassers. A trespasser, whose 
presence is unknown or unexpected, 
cannot collect damages for personal 
injuries caused by the negligence of 
the possessor of property in conducting 
activities there.2* However, where a 
utility knows or should know that a 
trespasser has entered the premises, it 
must conduct activities with reasonable 
care for the trespasser’s safety.”° 

Licensees. Where the presence of 
licensees is or reasonably should be 
known, there is a duty to conduct ac- 
tivities with reasonable care for their 
protection.*° It has been said that one 
“must run his train, operate his ma- 
chinery. or back his truck with due 
regard for the possibility that the per- 
mission given may have been accepted 
and the guest may be present.”*' A 
lady shopper who was run over by a 
truck backing out of the store’s drive- 
way was awarded $3,000 for injuries 
caused by such active negligence.*” 
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Business Visitors. Failure to carry 
on activities with reasonable care for 
the safety of business visitors subjects 
a utility to liability for bodily harm 
caused to them.** An owner of an 
aerial tramway was liable for damages 
for the death of a business visitor due 
to a defective splicing of the cable by 
the owner’s employee. The court stated 
that “one who assumes the risks: of 
dangers ordinarily incident to the use 
of an instrumentality does not assume 
the risk of danger created by the negli- 
gence of others in maintaining or op- 
erating the instrumentality.”°* A child 
is a business visitor, because he ac- 
companies the customer for reasons of 
convenience or necessity, and a reason- 
ably prudent person must consider 
childish propensities to intermeddle in 
determining safety measures to be 
accomplished.*° 

Privileged Persons. A person enter- 
ing a utility’s property in the exercise 
of a privilege, which is independent of 
its consent, is entitled to have the 
utility conduct its activities with 
reasonable care for his safety.*® 


Independent Contractors 


The general rule is that one who en- 
gages a competent independent con- 
tractor to perform work to produce a 
specified result is not liable for the 
negligence of such contractor or his 
employees.** 

There are important exceptions to 
that general rule. A utility, which in 
the course of business holds its prop- 
erty open to members of the public, is 
subject to liability for injury to them 
caused by its failure to exercise pru- 
dence to secure the use of reasonably 
safe equipment and methods by an in- 
dependent contractor.** 

Furthermore, a utility has certain 
non-delegable duties. For example, it 
cannot escape liability for failure to 
maintain elevators in a safe condition 
by delegating that task to an independ- 
ent contractor.*® Also, a utility is sub- 
ject to liability for the negligence of 
an independent contractor, doing work 
in a public place under the utility’s 
license, which makes the physical con- 
dition of the place dangerous for the 
use of the public.*” This rule is usually 
applied to excavations, structures, 
poles, and materials affecting the use 
of streets and highways. The privilege 
to accomplish such work is considered 
personal to the one to whom it is 
granted, and is granted only on the 
condition that he shall be responsible 
for taking precautions to remove re- 
lated dangers.*! 

There is a modern method of sup- 
porting the burdens placed upon a 
utility by the foregoing rules concern- 
ing relationships with independent con- 
tractors. Contracts between utilities and 


independent contractors usually specify 
that the activities and the physical con- 
dition of the property involved shall 
meet proper safety standards, and that 
the contractor will hold the utility 
harmless. 
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Integrating Crackers 


How Long Island Lighting puts its catalytic 
cracking plant to work to boost output 


Into Gas Supply Systems 


By EDWARD TITUS 


_ unique Riverhead catalytic pro- 
pane gas plant of Long Island 
(N. Y.) Lighting Co. is now in oper- 
ation, handling 
peak loads in 
the eastern part 
of Long Island. 

The plant is strategically located at 
Riverhead. where the main which 
brings carburetted water gas 40 main- 
miles from the company’s plant at Bay 
Shore divides into two branches. One 
branch follows east along the northern 
point of Long Island to Orient Point. 
The other follows the southern point 
of the island as far east as Easthamp- 
ton. Product of the Riverhead plant 
will be 100% interchangeable with the 
carburetted water gas, which is the 
company s normal product made from 
coal or coke. The Riverhead product 
will be 540 Btu, 0.67 specific gravity, 
the same Btu and specific gravity as the 
company s carburetted water gas. 

The new plant is the first of its kind 
used for large scale production of city 
gas. 


~The finished product of the plant will 
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so into the mains for service on peak 
days east of Riverhead. and westward. 
too, if needed. This will reduce the 
amount of gas that must be drawn 
from the Bay Shore plant, to supply 
eastern Long Island. It also will lessen 
the load on the mains bringing the gas 
eastward as far as Riverhead. from 
Bay Shore. The capacity of these mains 
is now taxed on peak days. 

If the catalytic product is pumped 
west as well as east. it will mean even 
sreater relief for the Bay Shore plant. 
It will be possible to use gas from the 
new plant 20 miles or more west of 
Riverhead, at Lake Ronkonkoma. It 
also will make its effect felt. when 
needed, far enough west to assist Bay 
Shore in supplying Sayville and Patch- 
ogue. 

The plant will use either propane 
or butane. The company considers its 
theory of operation much simpler than 
that of the present carburetted water 
gas plants. Operating cost of this cat- 
alytic type of plant is comparatively 
high, capital investment low. 

In the construction of the present 


AIR VIEW of the catalytic cracking 
plant at Riverhead. Prominent are the 
three cracking furnaces in the fore. 
ground and nine storage tanks at upper 
left. Circled on the system map, above, 
are principal locales referred to in this 
account. At extreme west are Rock. 
awav Park, with a carburetted water 
gas plant. and Inwood (circled) with 
holders and compressors, plus an LP. 
Gas peak shave plant. The next three 
are Hempstead, with both LP-Gas and 
water gas plants: Babylon, with an 
LP-Gas plant, and Bayshore. with a 
third water gas setup. Other two cir. 
cles mark Seyville and Patchogue. 
which may receive the cracked product 
under extreme conditions. 


plant, definite consideration was given 
to the possibility of finding some means 
of cracking something more economical 
than propane, at some time in the 
future—for example gasoline. Experi- 
ments are now being carried on by the 
industry on various methods of per- 
forming the catalytic operation. Differ- 
ent catalysts and different gases are 
being tried. 

Originally a plant of the type now 
being completed for Long Island Light- 
ing was projected, with the aid of 
Surface Combustion Corp., and partly 
built for Washington, D. C. This plan 


was abandoned along with the decision 
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to convert Washington completely to 
natural gas. For use on Long Island, 
the plant has been redesigned to some 
extent and the catalyst changed. It is 
reasonably certain that a much greater 
capacity will be possible from the Riv- 
erhead plant than originally was hoped 
for from Washington. 

The Riverhead plant.has three large 
furnaces each having eight 6-in. diam- 
eter catalytic cracking tubes. The tubes 
are made of a special centrifugally cast 
alloy. The tubes are 25 ft long, with 
20 ft of the length in the heating zone 
of the furnace. 
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In the flow which precedes the ar- 
rival of the gas at the furnaces, the 
vaporized propane from the outlet of 
the vaporizer is mixed with air and 
steam at 30 psi. Proportion is con- 
trolled automatically by Askania con- 
trol. The air and vapor go through a 
pre-heater, where they are heated to 
300° to 350° F. The mixture of air. 
steam and vapor is fed to the cracking 
tubes of the furnaces. 

The tubes are filled with small re- 
fractory cubes, which are impregnated 
with the catalyst. The mixture passes 
through the tubes and comes in close 


contact with the catalyst. A chemical 
reaction takes place, breaking down the 
hydrocarbons. 

Temperature of the furnaces is main- 
tained at 1850° F. The firing is by oil 
burners at the bottom of the furnaces, 
15 burners to each unit, making a total 
of 45. 

At the top of the cracking tubes there 
is a primary cooler of the surface tube 
type. The cracked gas passes through 
these coolers and into a direct-contact 
washer type cooler, which cools the 
gas to normal atmospheric temperature. 
The products of combustion go through 
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a stack at the top. Structures on top 
of the furnaces permit easy removal 
or replacement of cracking tubes in the 
event of failure. Everything is auto- 
matically controlled. There are flexible 
connections in the three cracking units 
in order to provide for expansion. In 
other words, the tubes are fastened at 
the top, but are free to come and go 
at the bottom. 

The product at this point is a low- 
gravity, low-Btu gas, consisting largely 
of hydrogen, carbon monoxide, and a 
small amount of methane. The furnaces 
can be operated to produce’ practically 
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any heating content up to 350 Btu of 
low gravity gas. 

For the purpose of bringing the heat- 
ing value up to where it should be, a 
propane vapor line has been con- 
structed, leading out from the vapor- 
izer. It is connected to a mixer where 
the catalytic cracked gas is enriched 
with pure propane vapor to give a 
final gas of the same Btu and specific 
gravity as the carburetted water gas. 
This also is automatically controlled. 
The mixed gas then leaves the mixing 
chamber at a pressure of about 25 psi. 
The gas is raised to a pressure of 75 


At left. flow diagram of the system. 


psi by a steam-driven gas compressor. 
It is then cooled and pumped either 
into the holder or directly into the gas 
transmission mains. 

The operation is extremely flexible. 
permitting automatic operation at 5% 
to full capacity. 


Automatic Controls 


The plant has an elaborate system of 
automatic controls. These regulate the 
flow of propane vapor, steam and air. 
temperature in the furnaces, Btu con- 
tent, specific 2ravity, pressure and tem- 
perature. It is said that when the plant 
has been started, it will require only 
two men to supervise operation of the 
equipment. 

Gas controls are in a separate room 
from electrical controls. The room 
containing the latter is pressurized to 
prevent entry of any gas. The control 
equipment includes two Cutler-Ham- 
mer calorimeters and Askania propor- 
tioning devices. 

The vaporizers are’ the product of 
Tulsa Boiler and Machinery Co. Steam 
for the cracking process and the gas 
compressor is generated by a 200-Cy- 
clotherm boiler producing 6900 lb of 
steam per hour. The boiler, automati- 
cally centrolled. is fired with either 
light or heavy oil. 

A 300-gpm well at one end of the 
property supplies water for the plant. 
About 85% of the water taken from 
the well is used only for cooling pur- 
poses. It is therefore discharged into 
a diffuser well, permitting-the water to 
re-enter the ground. Any water which 
is chemically treated for use in the 
boiler or which is used for sanitary 
purposes, or any other water which is 
contaminated by contact with the gas 
is passed off into filtering cesspools. 

An Ingersoll-Rand booster-compres- 
sor takes the gas from the plant, and 
delivers it to the high-pressure trans- 
mission system. A Worthington air 
compressor provides the air for the 
process. and atomization for the oil 
burners. 

Propane storage capacity is approx- 
imately 225,000 gal in nine tanks. 
This will permit production of about 
38 MMcf of the interchangeable gas. 

The propane cars come along a spe- 
cial siding of the Long Island railroad 
to two unloading stations where the 
pressure differential method of unload- 
ing, with Brunner compressors, is used. 
Each unloading station tower has a 
hinged bridge, so that a man can walk 
right on the tank car and thus secure 
easy access to the dome. 

Two recompressor stations are im- 
portant in connection with both the 
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CATALYTIC CRACKERS 


Closeup of the three cracking furnaces. 


normal supply from Bay Shore and 
the catalytic product to be produced 
at Riverhead. One of these is located 
at Holtsville, almost halfway from Bay 
Shore to Riverhead, the other at River- 
head. The operation of the Holtsville 
station approximately doubles the ca- 
pacity of the main bringing carburetted 
water gas east to Riverhead from Bay 
Shore. But in the event that it is neces- 
sary to deliver gas from the new River- 
head catalytic plant westward, Holts- 
ville will aid in this process as well. 
It has been in operation approximately 
two years. 

The three present carburetted water 
gas plants of the company are at 
Rockaway Park, with maximum ca- 
pacity of 20 MMcf per day; at Bay 
Shore, with 16 to 17 MMcf a day maxi- 
mum capacity; and Hempstead, with 
a maximum of 11 MMcf per day. This 
makes a total maximum capacity of 
47 to 48 MMcf per day from the car- 
buretted water gas plants. The com- 
pany covers all of Long Island outside 
the boroughs of Brooklyn and a por- 
tion of Queens, which are part of 
Greater New York. 

The maximum daily sendout during 
the 1946-47 winter was approximately 
47 MMcf. At the time the plant was 
built, the company’s estimators proph- 
esied the maximum daily sendout 
would reach 57 MMcf during the win- 
ter just passed. The peaks have gone 
up due in part to new housing projects. 


particularly for veterans, in which gas 
is used for house heating. At the pres- 
ent rates, gas is cheaper than compet- 
ing fuels for house heating on Long 
Island. 

The maximum production of the 
present Riverhead plant is estimated 
at 2.5 MMcf a day. The opinion has 
also been expressed that it might be 
possible to double the capacity of the 
cracking furnaces at Riverhead with 
very little added investment. This, how- 
ever, would require additional boilers 
and booster compressors to take the 
gas away from the plant. 

What with the new Riverhead plant 
and the company’s conventional LP- 
Gas peak shaving plants it is believed 
that up to 10.5 MMcf can be had for 
peak shaving in a day. These three 
LP-Gas plants are located at Hemp- 
stead gas works: at Inwood, where 
there is a holder and compressing sta- 
tion, seven miles from the Rockaway 
Park plant; and at Babylon, five miles 
from the Bay Shore plant. 

At the Hempstead and_ Inwood 
plants, LP-Gas produced is low pres- 
sure, and ‘has to be boosted to get into 
the mains. At Babvlon, the propane and 
air are mixed at high pressure, so the 
product goes right into the mains. Air 
is supplied by a blower at Hempstead 
and Inwood, while at Babylon there is 
an electrically driven compressor to 
supply air at high pressure. If butane 
is used it may be necessary to pres- 
surize the tanks. 


Location Strategic 


The location of the Riverhead plant 
saves a great deal of gas transmission. 
The main system of Long Island Light- 
ing east of Bay Shore which can be 
followed on the accompanying map 
consists of the following: An 8-in. main 
from Bay Shore to Bohemia (eight 
main-miles), and a 6-in. main from 
Bohemia to Riverhead (32 main- 
miles). It is on this latter section of 
main that the Holtsville recompressor 
station is located. 15 main-miles from 
Bay Shore. 

At Riverhead the line divides. The 
6-in. main continues to Greenport, and 
a 4-in. main runs from there to Orient 
Point. On the South Shore, the 6-in. 
main goes as far as Water Mill, and 
a 4-in. main runs from there to East- 
hampton. A 4-in. main also branches 


off northward to the Sag Harbor area. 

A potential problem results from the 
summer peaks in some of the shore 
communities that dot the varied coast- 
line of the eastern part of Long Island. 
In some of them the summer «peak is 
as high as the winter peak, due to the 
influx of summer residents and vaca- 
tionists. 

In the company’s entire system, the 
summer load is now about 20 MMcf 
a day, making possible a 3 to 1 ratio 
between the maximum likely this win- 
ter and the summer load. 

If, however, the summer load grows 
in resort communities in the eastern 
part of the island to the point where 
the load exceeds transmission facilities 
east of Bay Shore it may become neces- 
sary for the company to operate the 
catalytic plant in the summer. At the 
present time, the summer load is ap- 
proaching the capacity of the mains 
east of the Bay Shore plant. 

As an additional means toward meet- 
ing the load, Long Island Lighting has 
projected a new carburetted water gas 
plant at Glenwood Landing in _ the 
northwest section of the territory 
served. The commencement of work 
on it has been held up by zoning re- 
strictions. 

This plant, when: completed. will 
start out with maximum daily produc- 
tion of about 10 MMcf. and there will 
be room for expansion. 

Grading work for construction of 
the Riverhead catalytic plant started 
last winter. Securing of skilled labor, 
including pipe fitters and skilled me- 
chanics, was a problem. Most of them 
were brought from Northport. Long 
Island Lighting’s construction §head- 
quarters, by bus. This is a distance of 
some 30 miles. 

Advantages of this type of plant 
cited by Long Island Lighting engi- 


neers include the following: 


1. A perfectly matched gas is produced, mean- 
ing that there is no difficulty with consumer 
appliances. It can be substituted completely 
for carburetted water gas. 


2. Greater relief is provided for the transmis- 


sion system than would be possible with a 
propane-air setup. 


3. There is flexibility of operation. Gas of a 
wide range of specific gravity and heating 
value may be produced. 


4. Operation is automatic. 


. A small amount of labor is needed for op- 
eration. 


6. Butane and/or propane can be used. 


7. Future developments for cracking other 
products, such as gasoline, without too radi- 
cal a change in equipment is possible. 


8. No gas purification is necessary. 


uw 


a 


Those in Long Island Lighting Co. 
who have charge of the Riverhead pro- 
ject include E. W. Doebler. operating 
vice president; Louis A. Evarts. gas 
operating manager; and S. W. Hors- 
field, manager of gas production. 
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Education program which teaches employees overall operations 
of manufactured gas industry boost morale and efficiency 


By ORIE VAN RYE, Personne! Administration Counsel, New England Power Service Co. 


A N employee of long service will 
“receive an amount of money which 
hen the costs of insurance, pensions, 
ic. are added up will be at least 
100,000. 

How much money, time and effort 
un we afford to spend to increase this 
mployee’s ability to serve the public? 

How much of this can we charge to 
‘ deduct from the amount we spend 
» obtaining customers’ good will and 
vod public relations? 

How much should we spend in the 
Jucation and training of the foreman 
vio directs the efforts of 10 men on 
‘om $1 million will be spent during 
‘eir period of service? 

We cannot find an answer to these 
hestions in exact dollars and cents. It 
‘ould seem obvious, however, that the 

educating an 


investment in 
| ; training and 
oxnbisirt 

employee is a 
leritorious one. for purposes of im- 
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proved employee efhiciency, good em- 
ployee relations, and morale. 

We in the utility industry have not 
advanced as far in our educational 
programs as has, for example, the avi- 
ation industry. Nor do we need as 
elaborate an educational system. But 
there is an increasing realization of 
the benefits that can derive from offer- 
ing employees a general schooling in 
our business. 

Some of the airlines have offered all 
their employees, including every last 
clerk and mechanic on the ground, a 
general ground course in aircraft fa- 
miliarization. They found it good busi- 
ness to let them learn answers to such 
fundamental questions as why an air- 
plane flies and what an aileron is, even 
if their function might be writing out 
tickets or adding up columns of figures. 
Having such knowledge, they would 
take an increasing interest in the busi- 
ness and could help the airline’s public 
relations by answering intelligently the 


questions of their friends outside the 
ofice. They would also find their 
morale and pride in their company 
increasing. 

In the New England Electric System, 
which includes 20 companies engaging . 
in gas operations, we established in 
1947 a new educational program which 
is more extensive than any we have 
had before. We expected that approxi- 
mately 10% of the employees for 
whom the course was designed would 
participate. Actually we have partici- 
pation of 38°. The participants from 
a cross-section of the companies’ per- 
sonnel include men of different classi- 
fications from all departments. 

The course we are giving in this 
first “school year” of 1947-48 might 
be called “gas familiarization.” The 
official title of the course is “The Man- 
ufacture, Distribution and Use of Gas 
(A Basic Course) .” Participation is on 
a voluntary basis, and classes are sched- 
uled outside of working hours. 
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EDUCATION 


The classes are given locally by each 
company. The program is unified, how- 
ever, through the Personnel department 
and through instructors’ conferences 
which we hold in various convenient 
cities in different parts of New Eng- 
land. Ana yet we aim not to have it 
rigid. There is sufficient flexibility to 
allow the instructor to adapt the course 
to local conditions, and we tailor it as 
we go along. For example, the pro- 
cedure may need to be modified to 
adapt to different degrees of intelli- 
cence and education among groups. 

All details of the course that possibly 
can be are worked out by the Personnel 
department, or at the instructors’ meet- 
ings. We thus have a uniform outline 
for the course, uniform home work 
assignments, uniform tests, the same 
general textbook, and the same visual 
aid such as a model water gas plant 
and the motion picture. All the com- 
panies also profit by the services of 
the same consultant. 

In this way eacl. of our companies, 
most of which are small or medium- 
sized, has the benefit of a course de- 
veloped in a way that only a very large 
company could afford if it had to foot 
the bill alone. 

The New England Electric System 
has 13 combination companies which 
sunnvly both gas and electric service 
and seven gas retail operating com- 
panies. The following is a list of the 
combination companies and gas com- 
panies. 

Arlington Gas Light Co., Athol Gas and 


Electric Co.. Beverly Gas and Electric Co.. 
Gloucester Gas Light Co., Green Mountain 


Power Corn., Haverhill Electric Co.. 
Lawrence > Gas and Electric Co.. Leo- 
minster Gas Jicht Cn.. Malden and 


Melrose Gas Light Co.. The Mystic Power 
Co., The Narragansett Electric Co., North- 
ampton Gas Light Co.. Northern Berkshire 
Gas Co., Norwood Gas Co.. Salem Gas 
Light Co.. The Spencer Gas Co., Suburban 
Gas and Flectric Co., Wachusett Electric 
Co., and Worcester Suburban Electric Co. 


The first step in the educational pro- 
gram was taken several vears ago with 
supervisory training utilizing the con- 
ference method. The second step, con- 
sisting of emplovee educational courses. 
was started in October, 1947. 


The objectives of the gas course 
were defined thus: 


To provide employees with a basic un- 
derstanding of the manufacture, distribu- 
tion and use of gas, so that they may: (a) 
better understand their work and the re- 
lationship of their respective jobs to the 
work of the companies; (b) be prepared to 
undertake more advanced courses in the 
subject. 


To accomplish these objectives it 
was necessary to design a_ course 
written in non-technical language 
wherever possible. and suitable for 
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OUTLINE OF COURSE 


.General problem of 
distributing, and using gas. 

. Fuels used for making gas; Combus- 
tion. 

. Combustion 
.Coal gas; Producer gas. 

.Coal gas plant equipment and opera- 
tion. 

.Review meetings 1-5; Blue gas and 
carburetted blue gas. 


(contd.); Steam. 


. Making blue gas. 

Making carburetted blue gas. 
Equipment for making blue gas and 
carburetted blue gas. 

. Review meetings 6-9; Liquefied petro- 
leum gases. 

.High-Btu) gases; Long distance gas 
transmission; Mouth-of-mine gas. 
.Gas handling; Manufacturing plant 
maintenance. 

. Station holders and meters. 

. Manufacturing plant records and ac- 
counting. 

.General review of gas manufacture. 
.Gas mains. 

. Low pressure gas distribution. 

. High pressure gas distribution. 

. Customers’ services and meters. 

. Distribution plant records and account- 
ing; Review on gas distribution. 
.General problems of gas utilization. 

. Residential cooking. 

. Residential hot water and refrigera- 
tion. 

. House heating and air conditioning. 

. Review on residential uses; Hotel and 
restaurant uses. 

. Commercial uses. 

. Industrial uses. 

. Customer servicing, records, and ac- 
counting. 


29. Factors affecting load development. 


. Review on gas utilization. 


manufacturing, 


t 
2 


“Students” observe a model water gas set 


used for class demonstrations. Worcester 
Gas Light Co., not a part of the New Eng- 
land Electric System, made the set available. 


employees with comparatively little 
knowledge of physics or chemistry. 

It was thought advisable to have 
company men teach the course so that 
all textual material could be tied in 
with practical applications in the gas 
companies. But if the company men 
were to be the teachers, it seemed de- 
sirable to relieve them, as far as we 
could, of preparatory work. We there- 
fore secured the part-time services of a 
consultant, who had previous experi- 
ence in industrial education work. 

A thorough study of the textbook 
situation was made. The book which 
appeared best suited to our require- 
ments was “The Manufacture, Distri- 
bution and Utilization of Gas,’ bv 
Charles E. Reinecker, C.E., a book of 
the Rutgers University Extension Divi- 
sion. Permission was obtained from 
Rutgers to use it. 

Since this textbook was written in 
1939, it was necessary for the consult- 
ant, by written weekly assignments, to 
bring certain practices up to date and 
in some instances to supplement the 
text. 

In order that the amount of writing 
required for answers be kept to a min- 
imum, home work of the “yes or no> 
or “check correct answer” type was 
devised. 

The current course is scheduled for 
30 sessions—one two-hour session a 
week on the employee’s own time. It is 
an elementary course. A second year 
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PROGRAM 


The text of the notice and of the 
application are displayed elsewhere. 

At frequent instructors’ meetings, it 
is determined whether we are going too 
fast, and when the need for review 
sessions arises. The outline of subjects 
is therefore only a tentative one, by 


which we will not be bound. And only 
as many subjects as can be absorbed 
by the participants will be covered. 
The general outline of the course is 
as listed on the opposite page. 
The great variance in intelligence 
and pre-education of the participants 


course, more advanced, is_ planned. 

No pressure has been exerted at any 
time to get employees to take the 
course. The very satisfactory turn-out 
was obtained solely by means of a one- 
page mimeographed notice, in simple 
language, given to each employee. 


TYPICAL WEEKLY ASSIGNMENT 
MEETING NO. 2: Fuels Used for Making Gas: Combustion. l. Is the specific gravity of light oil greater or less than 1? 
Distributed References: Reinicker (Rutgers) Part 1, Sec. 2. 2. What is the heat content of gas (Btu per cu. ft.) pro- 
3; Part 2, Sec. 1. duced by your company? 
A. Basic Requirements. The desirable combustibles in gas 3. Why should piles of bituminous coal be well ventilated? 
consist of the elements hydrogen and carbon in various com- 4. What is difference between “oxidation” and “combustion?” 
binations together with free hydrogen and carbon monoxide. 9. What is soot? What causes it? 
These elements are obtained from two primary sources—coal 6. What is “ignition temperature”? 
and its offspring coke, and petroleum or gas oil. oe : ; 
: 7. Is coal a chemical compound—or a mechanical mixture- 
The companies must have a readily available supply of about or both? Why? 
430 tons of coal and coke and 44,000 gal. of oil a day. Obvi- 8 Wh i =—" 
ously a steady and reliable supply is essential and must be tee Be ge oil tanks frequently surrounded by dykes? What 
backed up by storage facilities to cover daily fluctuations in should be the capacity of the dyke? 
load and deliveries and to guard against emergency stoppages 9. What is the essential difference between a paraffine base 
in supply. oil and an asphalt base oil? Which is better for making 
The content and quality of the fuels are also important. gas? 
Some coals have undesirable impurities, chiefly sulphur and 10. What is meant by the term “cracking oil”? 
a high ash content, Some oils have excessive amounts of ll. Where does the best coal for gas making come from? 
asphalt and other heavy hydrocarbons that make them unsuit- 12. Geologically which is older, anthracite or bituminous coal? 
able for making gas. Coal and coke used for making gas should Which contains the most hydrocarbons? Ash? 
be low in sulphur and ash. The coal should be rich in hydro- ' 
r carbons. Oil should be rich in the lighter hydrocarbons. 13. What is the specific gravity of gas in your local company? 
( Other requirements are described in the references. WRITTEN ASSIGNMENT — MEETING NO. 2 
. Certain technical terms will be used throughout this course Jse check marks to indicate answers unless a statement is 
and should be thoroughly understood. They are relatively ‘alled for. Wri 1. 
le nae, bomen called for. Written statements should be short. If necessary 
’ Po _— the back of this sheet may be used, but do not attach addi- 
The Btu or British thermal unit is used to measure heat con- sional sheets. 
ve tent. Note that it is NOT a measure of temperature. One Btu “ ae 
“ is the amount of heat required to raise the temperature of 1. Find out the gas pressure used for local distribution in your 
1 lb. of water 1°F under normal atmospheric pressure (14.7 company and convert this from inches of water into pounds 
in psi). This measure is used to state and control the heating per square inch. 
as quality of gas. In Massachusetts the generally accepted standard 2. Indicate by check marks the chemical content of the fol- 
n for gas is a heating value of 528 Btu per cu. ft. That is, 1] cu. lowing substances used in making gas. 
bs, ft. of gas, when burned with an adequate supply of free oxygen. ’ . 
must heat 528 Ib. of water 1°F (or 53 lb. 10°). Coal Coke Gasoil Steam Air 
- Pressure is a measure of the amount of force applied to Carbon ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
e an area. Pounds per square inch is a common measure of Hydrocarbons ( ) ( ) ( ) 2 ae a 
a pressure. If an object weighing 10 lbs. is resting on a base that Water cP Gop° Fop* ECP> FY 
j- has an area of 5 sq. in. it is exerting a pressure of 2 lb. on Oxygen Fy" B°oP* FOR ER 2G 
each square inch of the base area. If this weight is now placed Carbon dioxide S> ot €° 3) @ep” E2e> Gy 
on a block that has a base area of 1 sq. in. the pressure Carbon monoxide ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
ok between the block and its support becomes 10 psi. Nitrogen Py ges Ghe* £°2* £3 
ch Pressures used for the local distribution of gas are commonly Sulphur C) €) ©) CC) ©) 
‘e- measured in inches of water; 1 lb. of water has a volume of Ash C ) ( ) ( ) . ) t 
rj- approximately 28 cu. in. If this water is placed in a vertical 3. Which of the following statements are correct? 
“i tube that has a cross sectional area of 1 in. the height of the a. Coke is a by-product of making coal gas 
water column will be 28 in. and the pressure will be 1 psi. b. Coal gas is made from coke 
of If 27 in. of water are removed the remaining | in. of water c. Coke is used to make carburetted blue gas 
V1- will exert a pressure on the 1 sq. in. base of 1/28 psi., or, in d. Oil is used to make coal gas 
- decimals, 0.036 |b./sq. in. e. Oil is used to make carburetted blue gas 
—— ve ng of a solid or a liquid is the comparison of f. Steam is sometimes used when making coal gas 
, the weight of a substance with the weight of an equal volume s Powdered fuel (coal ke d . : 
in ; . 7 al or coke dust) has a (higher, lower) 
It- .— If the specific gravity (sp. gr.) of a substance is ignition temperature than the same fuel in lao Higher 
greater than | it will sink. If it is less than 1 the substance lower ¢ ) 
to will float. A metal row boat is built of materials that have ; | 
ol specific_gravities greater than 1. It floats because of the air 5. Carbon monoxide results from (complete, incomplete) com- 
vw in it. Punch a hole in the bottom, the water will force out bustion of coal. Complete ( ), incomplete ( ). 
the a. and the boat will sink. 6. Which of the following elements and compounds are com- 
Specific gravity of a gas is the comparison of the weight of bustible and which support combustion? 
ng a volume of gas with an equal volume of air, both being at . ' ; 7 
n- the standard pressure (14.7 psi) and temperature (60°F). Combustible Support Combustion Neither 
a Carbon ) ( ) ( 
B. Coal. Review Reinicker, Part 1, Sec. 2; Part 2, Sec. 1. Hydrogen ( ) () ( ) 
yas C. Petroleum. Review Reinicker, Part 1, Sec. 2; Part 2, Sec. 1. Nitrogen ( ( ) ( 
D. Coke. Review Reinicker, Part 1, Sec. 2; Part 2, Sec. 1. Oxygen ( ( ( =) 
for E. What is Combustion? Review Reinicker, Part 1, Sec. 3. Sulphur : 7 ( ) 
4 F. Chemistry of Combustion. Review Reinicker, Part 1, Sec. 3. Hydocarbons (  ) (  ) 
: 3 G. Products of Combustion. Review Reinicker, Part 1, Sec. 3. Tar ( ( 
[ Is H. Study Questions. Asphalt ( ) ( ( ) 
par 
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EMPLOYEE EDUCATION 


created a problem. If the level of the 
course were to be lowered too much, 
the more advanced participants would 
lose interest. If it were kept too high. 
we would lose those unable to absorb 
the material because of its being too 
technical. We therefore aimed at a 
medium course with provisions to give 
special help to the slower students. 

We did not adopt the procedure of 
asking for volunteers to serve as in- 
structors. We had very specific ideas 
as to the kind of men we wanted for 
this purpose. Asking for volunteers 
would have made the selection of in- 
structors a haphazard matter. 

It was particularly desired to select 
instructors who had the ability and 
personality to conduct classes in such 
a manner that the inherent reticence 
and fear which is encountered in adult 
education could be overcome, and de- 
sirable group discussion would result. 

We sought to select the instructors 
from company personnel, and use col- 
lege or trade school instructors only 
where necessary. We aimed to pick 
men who were natural group leaders, 
pepular with their fellow workers. 

In spite of the fact that assignments 
are prepared, considerable work in ad- 
dition to classroom work is required 
of the instructors in preparing them- 
selves, and also in correcting the home- 
work papers. The company men used 
as instructors therefore are compen- 
sated at the same rate as those obtained 
from educational institutions. 

Previous to starting the course, the 
educational consultant met with the 
instructors and discussed teaching 
methods which have been found suc- 
cessful in adult education. And written 
instructions were prepared for the 
company teachers. The following ex- 
cerpt touches on what we have found 
to be essential in teaching adults with 
a limited education: 


“Many instructors teaching classes for 
the first time do not seem to realize that 
simple ideas, which to them are simple 
only because of continued use and contact 
through the years, are actually vague and 
dificult to understand when. meeting them 
for the first time. The instructor cannot 
take knowledge of fundamentals for 
sranted.” 


In order to eliminate people who 
would apply for the course with no 
intent to continue, it was thought de- 
sirable to have each employee pay for 
his own textbook, which he could later 
use as a reference book. In making the 
announcement to the employee, we 
stated that this cost would be less than 
$5. The actual cost to the employee 
was $2.25. All other costs are paid by 
the company. 

Since the same material is being 
used in all classes in all companies the 
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Orie Van Rye, personnel administration 
counsel for New England Power Service 
Co., has had a career with the utility 
business covering a quarter of a century 
from the West Indies to New England. 
A native of Brielle, Holland, and edu- 
cated in the United States, he joined the 
Santiago Electric Co. in Cuba as a stu- 
dent engineer in 1923. As assistant engi- 
neer he served the Florida Power and 
Light Co. from 1926 to 1928. 

Columbia Engineering and Manufac- 
turing Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio, next 
claimed his talents as assistant engineer 
until 1929, when he joined New England 
Power Service Co. as distribution engi- 
neer at Providence, R. I. He became dis- 
trict engineer for New England Electric 
System’s southern district in 1931, mov- 
ing to Boston as assistant distribution 
engineer in 1937. 

From 1941 to 1943 he was resident 
engineer and resident manager for New 
England Power Service Co. at the New- 
port Naval Base Project. Following a 
year as assistant to the president of the 
company, he served as director of labor 
relations until appointment to his present 
duties in 1945. 


cost of the part-time consultant is 
shared by the participating companies. 
The assignments are reproduced by 
means of a vari-type printing process 
which also provides for the reproduc- 
tion of diagrams and photographs. The 
cost of classroom facilities and visual 
aids is also paid by each participating 
company. Total estimated cost of the 
course per employee is $15. 

It was found that educational ma- 
terial available from the gas industry 
was inadequate. 

We prepared our own _ projector 
slides showing the system operations, 
and made up kits containing samples 
of fuels, insulating materials, oils, fire 
brick, samples of coal tar, retort car- 
bon and purifying material. 


Model Water Gas Set 


Through the courtesy of the Wor- 
cester Gas Light Co., we obtained a 
model water gas set for classroom dem- 
onstration purposes. This set is a rela- 
tively small unit 6 ft. long, 21% ft. 
high and weighs 500 Ib. The miniature 
set has all the basic components of a 


large carbureted water gas plant ex- 
cept for the purification and storage 
equipment. Mounted on a common 
base is an air blower, steam boiler. 
generator, carburetor with a_hand- 
operated oil pump for introducing en- 
riching oil, superheater. stack valve 
and a small line through which the 
manufactured gas is passed to be ig- 
nited and burned. Included in the set 
are the necessary valves and controls 
to make the changes from blow to run. 
needed in such intermittent process. 


The model was transported to the 
various companies to coincide with the 
class instruction on the manufacture 
of blue gas and the manufacture of 
carbureted blue or water gas. The dem- 
onstrations were arranged to give the 
employees an opportunity to witness 
the operation of a basic plant away 
from the noise, heat and complexity of 
a big set. In operating this set only an 
up run may be used. Valves are opened 
and closed in regular sequence using a 
blow run and a blow purge as desired. 
The set has been operated on a 214- 
minute run and 2-minute blow for a 
limited period. About 40 to 45 minutes 
is required to bring the set up to the 
proper operating temperatures to in- 
sure that the oil introduced into the 
carburetor will be cracked. Coke is 
used as fuel and during demonstrations 
kerosene is the enriching oil. 


Seeing the model in operation gave 
the students a better understanding of 
the processes they will see later during 
field trips to the system’s gas pro- 
ducing plants. 


When such a large percentage of 
employees started the course, we natu- 
rally expected a correspondingly large 
loss through those who would drop 
out. Actually our losses have been very 
small. In some classes there has been 
a gain through employees having en- 
rolled after the course has started. The 
following facts have been definitely es- 


tablished: 


1.Among the employees of our companies 
there is an intense “hunger’’ for more in- 
formation about their work. This is moti- 
vated largely by desire for advancement. 


- Those who did drop out have done so 
largely because of inability to keep up. 
resulting from lack of pre-employment 
education. 


. This points definitely to the need for more 
selective hiring. That is, applicants for any 
job in the company, no matter how low the 
classification, should have sufficient educa- 
tional background to be able to advance 
into higher classifications. 


4.A number of factors indicate strongly a 
desire for further education. These include 
the excellent attendance records, the con- 
scientious performance of homework and 
the vote not to omit sessions during holiday 
weeks. It is quite apparent that the desire 
for further education is so strong that its 
fulfllment should be considered a prime 
factor in improving employee relations. 
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Peak Gas Economics 


l 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 9 
Col. 1 x 165 SO ee t—~S 
Yo Season Cu Ft 165-Col. 3 Commodity Peak Gas Demand Cost 
Temp. Below Demand Peak Gas Commodity Cost @ 12.7¢ Cost @ $2 Cost @ $13 Sum ¢ per M 
” Temp. --30° = 1750 Per Season Gas Cu Ft Col. 4x 12.7¢ Col. 3 x $2 Col. 2 x $13 Col. 5-+-6+7 Col. 8+-165 
-26 000 1680 000 165,000 $20.955 $ .000 $21.840 $42.795 25.93¢ 
—-15 .046 1488 76 164,924. 20.945 152 19.344 10.441 24.51 
10 .143 1400 236 164,764. 20.925 A472 18.200 39.597 23.99 
- 8 220 1365 363 164,637 20.909 126 17.745 39.380 23.87 
7 .268 1348 442 164,558 20.899 884 17.524 39.307 23.82 
6 320 1330 928 164,472 20.888 1.056 17.290 39.234 23.78 
D 302 1313 630 164,370 20.875 1.26 17.069 39.204 23.76 
4 460 1295 760 164,240 20.858 1.52 16.835 39.213 23.77 
3 048 1278 905 164,095 20.840 1.81 16.614 39.264 23.80 
- 2 .648 1260 1070 163,930 20.819 2.14 16.380 39.339 23.84 
- | 762 1243 1260 163,740 20.795 2.52 16.159 39.474 23.92 
0) 887 1225 1460 163,540 20.770 2.92 15.925 39.615 24.01 
+ | 1.03 1208 1700 163,300 20.739 3.40 15.704 39.843 24.15 
+ 2 1.18 1190 1950 163,050 20.707 3.90 15.470 40.077 24.29 
+ 3 1.36 1173 2240 162,760 20.670 4.48 15.249 40.399 24.48 
+ 4 1.54 1155 2940 162,460 20.622 2.08 15.015 40.717 24.68 
+ 5 1.75 1138 2890 162,110 20.588 9.78 14.794 41.162 24.93 
+10 3.09 1050 5100 159,900 20.307 10.20 14.560 44.157 26.76 
+15 9.04 974 8320 156,680 19.898 16.64 12.66 49.198 29.82 


T° start, I checked through 15 years 
of weather reports and listed, day 
by day, all temperatures below +-15. 
For each degree, starting with the 
coldest, I calculated the cumulative 
degree days and then set these up in 
per cent of the total for the heating 
season. This is shown in Col. 1] of the 
table. 

The balance of the table is based on 
gas required by one average heating 
customer who, in Minneapolis, uses 
165 Mcf of natural gas per season and 
17.5 cu ft per degree below 70° F. 
Col. 2 shows the cubic feet of demand 
for the corresponding temperature. Col. 
7 shows the corresponding demand 
charge (based on four months at 100% 
and eight months at 80%), or $13 per 
Mcf of demand. Col. 3 is peak gas in 
cubic feet obtained by multiplying 165 
Mcf per season by Col. 1. Col. 4 is 165 


Mr. Eck is vice president of the Minneapolis Gas 


Light Co. 
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By LESTER J. ECK 


This paper is presented to out- 
line a method of determining how 
much peak shaving gas should be 
used in conjunction with pipeline 
demand to provide the most eco- 
nomical space heating supply for 
the greatest number of customers. 


M less the peak gas shown in Col. 3. 
Col. 5 shows the cost of the commodity 
gas in Col. 4 at 12.7 cents per M. 

For purposes of estimating I am 
taking a cost of $2 per Mcf for peak 
shaving gas, based on the present price 
of oil or propane and our investment 
cost. The material and investment cost 
will vary with each utility but in most 
cases will not be less than the above 
figure. Col. 6 shows the cost of the peak 
gas in Col. 3 at $2 per Mcf. Col. 9 
shows the sum in Col. 8 divided by 165 
Mcf. We note that the average cost of 
space heating gas is under 24 cents 
from —1l10° F to about 0° F. Peak 
shaving capacity shows a saving in the 
cost of gas of over 2 cents per Mef. 
This is over $20,000 for each billion 
feet of space heat sendout. 

Another benefit derived from peak 
shaving is the utilities’ ability to add 


Presented at the annua] meeting of the Mid-West Gas 
Assn., Minneapolis, April 8-10. 


a larger number of heating customers 
with a given limited demand and at 
the same time lower costs. 

The same peak gas capacity also has 
a value as emergency standby which 
can take some of the charges as insur- 
ance of supply. 

In sizing peak gas capacity one must 
take into account that the most severe 
winter (1935-36) required three times 
the average quantity of peak gas shown 
in Cols. 1 and 3. The cost is averaged 
in the per cent shown, but three times 
the volume shown must be available in 
the coldest year. This makes it desira- 
ble from a cost angle to take as large a 
demand as is economical. I would 
judge from the table that —8 would 
be the point. From the angle of adding 
the maximum number of customers you 
would go the other way as far as eco- 
nomics would permit—say +2 or 
more, if you have material to make 
three times the volume shown in Col. 3 
multiplied by the number of space 
heating customers. 

For each million feet of demand at 
—8° F we can serve 1 million divided 
by 1.365, or 733 customers. The same 
demand at +2° F will serve 841 cus- 
tomers, or an increase of 15%. This 
will require 841 times 1.95 M, or 1640 
M of peak gas which would require 
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18,000 gal of propane in a normal year. 
or about 54,000 gal in a peak year. 
The 733 customers would require 733 
times 0.363 or 266 Mcf of peak gas. 
In a peak year this amounts to 8800 
gal of propane (266 x 11 gal x 3). 

For the same MMcf demand an in- 
crease of 15% in heating customers 
would require a propane storage in- 
crease of 45,000 gal. This shows that 
there is an economic limit to the extent 
of peak shaving: however, if your load 
is growing I feel it is advantageous to 
install peak gas capacity, which today 
is on the high side. As your load grows, 
and we hope your contract demand in- 
creases, that same capacity will be use- 
ful to peak shave for a large number of 
customers at a lower temperature. 

We might compare the increased 
number of customers which can be 
served by adding peak gas capacity in 
a northern town now. depending en- 
tirely on their contract demand. At 
—30°F a demand of 1750 cu ft per 
customer would result in serving 572 
customers per million feet of demand. 
If peak shaving is provided below 0°F 
the necessary demand would be 1225 
cu ft, which would result in 817 cus- 
tomers per million feet of demand. This 
increase of 245 customers is 43%. The 
peak gas required is 1.460 M times 817 
customers, or 1192 M. On a maximum 
cold year this would require 39,300 gal 
of propane (1192 x 11 x 3). 

I have referred to propane for peak 
gas since it seems to provide for all 
sizes of loads at a low investment cost. 
If a utility has a gas plant, oil gas can 
be used. In the case of a large utility. 
liquefied natural can be used to advan- 
tage for a part of the peak gas load. We 
have sent out several million feet of 
straight propane air 1300 Btu with a 
negligible number of complaints. We 
mix our 950-Btu oil gas with an equal 
volume of natural and have had no 
customer reaction from this gas. Be- 
yond using $2 per M in this calcula- 
tion, I feel that the detailed costs of the 
methods mentioned are material for an- 
other paper. 

Any of you can make the same cal- 
culation based on the weather in your 
locality. Since the December-January- 
February average mean temperature at 
Sioux City. Iowa. is 5° higher. and at 
Lincoln, Nebr.. is 9° higher than Min- 
neapolis, I believe that the figures on 
the table would apply fairly close by 
using this correction. for example: 


Best demand temperature: 


Minneapolis ................. —l0 to O°F 
Sioux City............ .— 5 to +5°F 
Lincoln . — 1to +9°F 


In closing I would like to conclude 
that most utilities can make money with 
peak shaving capacity and _ provide 
standby insurance in addition. 
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Gas a “Must” in Making Fritos 


Above, a complete Fritos production unit. 

Cooked kernels are husked, mashed into 

a paste which is pressed and fed into 

gas-fired deep-fat fryer in background. 

Chips emerge and ride conveyor to pack- 
aging room, at right. 


SPECIALTY food item that is 

srowing in popularity throughout 
the country is a processed corn prod- 
uct named “Fritos,” Spanish for 
“fries.” Somewhat like a potato chip, 
it is one of those appetizing morsels 
that one can't leave alone once he digs 
his hand into the bag. 

Fritos were first made in Dallas in 
1932, in a home kitchen from a recipe, 
purchased for $100, originated by a 
man of Mexican extraction. The com- 
pany now occupies a 10-story building 
where the Fritos manufacturing ma- 
chinery is made for licensees. The 
company grew over the years, but it 
has been only during the last two years 
that this growth has been so accelerated 
as to result in the establishment of 
Fritos processing plants for distribu- 
tion to all 48 states, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Canada and Australia. 

Each licensee is required to make 
Fritos exactly to the formula of the 
parent company, and to use the ma- 
chinery designed by it for the various 
stages in processing Fritos. The prin- 
cipal machinery item which is licensed 
is the special automatic continuous 
deep fat fryer, and here’s where gas 
comes in. 

There are comparatively few steps 
in the processing of these “Golden 
Chips of Corn.” A special grade of 
shelled corn is first cooked in gas-fired 
open kettles to a certain degree of 
tenderness. Then the cooked corn is 


put through a machine which removes 
husks and foreign materials. The ker- 
nels are drained and put into a hopper 
which feeds down to a roller or crush- 
ing mill, which in turn crushes the 
cooked kernels into a paste. Balls of 
this corn paste are put into a press 
which extrudes a flat strip about an 
inch wide. This strip is cut off into 
short lengths which drop into an auto- 
matic gas-fired deep fat continuous vat 
through which the pieces are moved by 
a conveyor mechanism at a_prede- 
termined rate to assure thorough cook- 
ing and crispness. This specially built. 
automatic, continuous fryer consumes 
approximately 1800 cu ft of 537-Btu 
manufactured gas per hour, and has a 
24-hour capacity of slightly over 5000 
lb, or nearly 3 tons of Fritos. At the 
discharge end of the fryer, the crisp. 
flavorsome corn chips receive a sprink- 
ling of salt, and another conveyor picks 
up the delicately browned Fritos for 
delivery to the packing room. 
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b iper- primary function of the gas 
utility companies is to provide to 
domestic, commercial and essential in- 
dustrial custom- 
; ers natural gas 
S xebusive fuel for cook- 
ing, water heat- 
ing, house heating and small industrial 
uses. Customers listed are generally 
referred to as firm customers. If capa- 
city in the distribution system exists 
after satisfying the needs of the firm 
customers, and if gas is available, the 
gas companies also supply interruptible 
industrial customers. This latter group 
must have standby fuels which they 
can use on short notice, if the gas sup- 
ply is not sufficient to take care of all 
customers during the coldest winter 
months. 

More than 78% of California’s 9.2 
million population uses gas as a pri- 
mary fuel. The total number of active 
firm customers in the state at the end 
of 1947 was 2,350,000; 62% of these 
or 1,460,000 are located in southern 
California. Comparable interruptible 
customers are 5400 and 4300. It is the 
firm customer utilization that we are 
primarily concerned with in this paper. 
Their usage has a typical seasonal pat- 
tern and is the cause of most of the 
headaches in the gas supply depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Bauer is gas supply supervisor for Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., Los Angeles. 
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Weather—Gas Sendout Relationship 


How Southern California Gas Co.'s dispatchers 
control supply to meet fluctuating demands 


By ROY BAUER 


Weather in the Los Angeles basin 
can be very changeable during the pe- 
riod of Oct. 15 to April 15. Weather 
forecasters all agree that forecasting 
for this particular area is more difh- 
cult than most any area in the entire 
United States. Changes occur with 
great rapidity within a 24-hr period. 

Gas companies are close followers of 
the weather in view of the fact that 
weather, and particularly temperature. 
is the greatest single factor in firm 
customer demands. Full use is made of 
all government forecasts and in some 
instances private forecasters are em- 
ployed. “Old man weather” is followed 
around the clock at all gas company 
key stations, reports coming to a cen- 
tral location every three hours. We 
classify weather into four general cat- 
egories—clear days. cloudy days. 
windy days and rainy days, and com- 
binations of these various groups. All 
of these are variable as evidenced by 
actual conditions the past three months. 
From a gas supply standpoint. we 
usually refer to the weather as an “A” 
day or “B” day. The first has marked 
extremes of temperature and generally 
occurs on clear. partly cloudy or windy 
days. The second generally occurs on 
rainy or fully overcast days. The 
amount of firm usage on any one day 
depends upon the various factors. such 
as temperature. rainfall. cloud and 
wind conditions and the amount of 


Fig. 1. Variations in domestic and com- 

mercial sendouts for Los Angeles, Orange. 

Riverside, and San Bernardino counties. 

in Southern California and Southern Coun- 

lies Gas Co’s systems, are shown by 

months for 24-month period from July 1945 
to June 1947. 


snow on surrounding mountains. 

Let us examine the seasonal pattern 
of southern California firm customers. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the monthly varia- 
tions in firm sendouts for 1.125.000 
Southern California and Souhern Coun- 
ties Gas Co’s. customers in Los Ang- 
eles, Orange, Riverside and San Ber- 
nardino counties, from July 1945 to 
June 1947 inclusive. If the period of 
low sendout, generally August or Sep- 
tember, is unity, then the average win- 
ter sendout is equal to about 3 and 
the extreme peak sendout may be as 
high as 714. Fortunately for this area. 
the terrific storms and very cold 
weather which bring about extreme 
peaks are few and far between. You 
can readily see the effect of househeat- 
ing in the much greater amounts indi- 
cated in the winter months between 
the maximum and winter sendouts. as 
compared to the summer variations. 

Fig. 2 illustrates how daily firm 
sendouts vary. The sendouts are for the 
same class of customers as illustrated 
in Fig. 1, but start with July 1946 and 


Presented here exclusively through courtesy of th 
Southern California Meter Assn. 
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end with Dec. 31, 1947. We have had 
several days of very heavy demands 
this winter, but so far have experienced 
no so-called extreme peak days for a 
number of years. Note the drop in send- 
outs on every weekend during the sum- 
mer season, when thousands and thou- 
sands of people presumably go to the 
beach and the mountains, thereby re- 
ducing gas requirements. 


During the winter months, the wid- 
est variations in sendouts may be ex- 
pected. Note that gas demands usually 
increase whenever there is a drop in 
mean temperature. I wish especially 
to point out the terrific variations in 
sendouts that occurred just before. 
during, and after Christmas 1947. A 
variation of over 200% in less than 
a week is “sure tough going,” in the 
parlance of the pipeliner. I have yet 
to find any public utility system that 
has such an unsatisfactory and fluctu- 
ating load factor. 


The daily variations are nothing 
compared to the wide hourly fluctua- 
tions on our system. Before giving you 
a detailed account of just how we carry 
on hourly to meet changing customer 
demands, let us digress and talk briefly 
about the kinds of gas that are avail- 
able for southern California customers. 
For many years our basic supplies have 
been oilwell gas. This gas, after being 
processed for gasoline extraction, is 
delivered to the transmission lines of 
the gas companies in fairly uniform 
quantities. Until very recently, over 
95% of our supplies for southern Cali- 
fornia came from this source. 


Then we have a few dry gas fields 
which are produced principally during 
the winter period. Trico is the only 


Fig. 2. Variations in domestic and com- 
mercial sendouts for the same four coun- 
ties as listed in Fig. 1 are shown for the 
period from July 1946 to December 1947. 


field of importance connected to the 
southern companies’ pipelines. 

During the war period when Aliso 
No. 3 gas works, adjacent to Los Ang- 
eles Union station, was manufacturing 
butadiene, a basic constituent of syn- 
thetic rubber, small amounts of resi- 
due naphtha gas were received regu- 
larly and, when called for, larger quan- 
tities were available. This supply ceased 
in August, 1947. 

We have three small manufacturing 
plants which can be turned into the 
lines during the winter to assist in 
meeting extreme peak demands. 

On Oct. 30, 1947, the first importa- 
tion of natural gas into California 
commenced, and today we are receiv- 
ing 175 MMcf daily from the Permian 
Basin fields of west Texas and south- 
eastern New Mexico. Incidentally, a 
24-in. pipeline is being built from the 
eastern terminus of the Texas-Califor- 
nia pipeline to Dumas, where it will 
connect with extensive gathering sys- 
tems in the Hugoton and Western Pan- 
handle dry gas fields, the largest single 
reserve of gas in the world. Additional 
booster stations will be built along the 
present line, and by the end of the year. 
we will be receiving 305 MMcf daily 


from the Texas pipeline. 


Underground Storage 


The Southern California Gas Co. and 
the Pacific Lighting Corp. operate two 
underground storage reservoirs, at 
Playa del Rey near Los Angeles. and 
at La Goleta, near Santa Barbara. Oil- 
well gas is stored during periods of 
low firm demands and_ withdrawals 
occur at high rates as required during 
winter months. 

Fig. 3 gives a picture of operations 
in La Goleta field. At the beginning of 
this winter season, Nov. 1, the forma- 
tion pressure was approximately 2050 
lb, and 1414 billion cu ft were in 
storage. 

[ also want to mention the under- 
ground storage that has been built into 


the California section of the Texas 
pipeline, which is 30 in. in diameter. 
When the line is operating to capacity, 
the compressor station near Blythe will 
be able to compress the gas to 807 psi, 
about 135 psi higher than is required 
for normal flow conditions. This addi- 
tional pressure will be used to develop 
90 MMcf storage, which is available at 
high pressure and in large hourly 
quantities at terminal locations. 


Approximately 80% of the 24-hr 
sendout during winter months occurs 
between 6 a. m. and 9 p. m. Sendouts 
greater than the average fall logically 
into two classes, “A” and “B.” What 
happens when you have a _ lowering 
temperature and a drizzly or rainy 
day? Everyone shivers and demands 
heat. Here in southern California nat- 
ural gas is a convenient source of heat 
—in fact, over 98% of the homes are 
heated with natural gas. What hap- 
pens when a storm sweeps across 
southern California and deposits a 
heavy snow cap above 5000 ft eleva- 
tion on the surrounding mountains? 
If the storm is followed by a mass of 
cold polar air, the temperatures, par- 
ticularly morning and evening, drop 
way down and then people really feel 
the cold and demand even more heat. 


An “A” day corresponds to the lat- 
ter situation. When 800.000 or more 
gas heaters light up between 6:30 and 
7:30 in the morning and again in 
early evening, we have tremendous de- 
mands on our distribution systems. 
Hourly peaks can reach 7% of the 
24-hr sendout. On a theoretical extreme 
peak day in winter, this volume can 
reach 56 MMcf in a single hour. Then. 
after midnight, when practically every 
householder has retired. this drops to 
16 MMcf an hour. 

On a “B” type day the load through- 
out the daylight hours is more uni- 
form. Obviously this is the easier load 
to handle from a gas supply standpoint. 
even though the total for the 24 hours 
equals or may exceed the “A” day. 
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Fig. 3. Storage and withdrawal record for La Goleta field. 


Fig. 4. Let us follow the gas dis- 
patching coordinators on a few days 
tour of duty when changeable weather 
is causing variable firm customer de- 
mands. 


Monday is an average day; some in- 
crease in load is expected with schools 
reopening and small businesses starting 
the new week. Aboveground holders 
are full at 6 a. m., all pipelines are 
reasonably packed, perhaps a few low- 
rate interruptible customers are cur- 
tailed. The load increases rapidly 
starting about 7 a. m., and key ter- 
minal stations feed gas into the distri- 
bution trunk lines to maintain proper 
pressures. Immediately after 9 a. m. 
pressures, volumes, holder operations, 
temperatures and sky conditions are 


from the coastal and San Joaquin val- 
ley dispatch headquarters. 


About 9:30 a. m. a private weather 
forecast is received. This covers tem- 
peratures, (maximums for today, mini- 
mums and maximums for tomorrow), 
sky conditions and wind conditions for 
the succeeding 24 hours. If a storm 
is approaching a projection for two or 
three days is included. Assume our 
forecast indicates a storm is sweeping 
across Oregon and northern Califor- 
nia; we will get cloudy conditions 
starting in late afternoon and rain by 
midnight, with temperatures below nor- 
mal. The dispatching coordinators 
make additional load and supply check- 
ups at noon, 3 p. m., 6 p. m., and mid- 
night. By evening the storm is definite- 


phoned in to the central bureau from. ly approaching and in anticipation of 
key stations in the basin district and _ heavier loads in the morning additional 
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Fig. 4. Los Angeles basin district hourly peak day data. 
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gas is ordered on. 

Tuesday morning the clouds start to 
thin out and by midmorning, the storm 
has passed to the eastward, leaving 
snow on the higher peaks. It is damp 
and cool, and the load holds on. The 
weather forecast indicates two days of 
clear, cold weather with low mini- 
mums, the second morning being the 
lowest. More interruptible customers 
are curtailed. 


Heavy Days 


Early Wednesday morning the lines 
are fully packed and all available gas 
is flowing toward the Los Angeles met- 
ropolitan area. Wednesday and Thurs- 
day are days of very heavy demands 
of the “A” type. The chart is typical 
of this two-day period. Note particu- 
larly how aboveground and_ under- 
ground storage is fluctuated to meet 
load variations. 

If this assumed cold weather is sud- 
denly followed by a warm spell on a 
weekend our problems reverse. The 
extra supplies previously brought in are 
cut back, interruptible customers are 
again supplied with gas and during 
night hours we may even store in the 
underground reservoirs. All this indi- 
cates we cannot plan our detailed oper- 
ations more than 24 or 36 hours in 
advance. 

Last winter, Texas gas materially 
assisted us in handling the heavy 
hourly loads. and in succeeding years 
it will be of even greater assistance. 
The reserves behind the Texas pipeline 
project are very large and over the 
30-yr life of our contract with El Paso 
Natural Gas Co. we expect to receive 
314, trillion cu ft. 

The heavy volumes delivered 
through large diameter transmission 
lines require special regulating and 
metering devices at major terminal 
points. The meter engineers also have 
plenty of problems, for example: The 
18-in. high pressure line from La Go- 
leta and Ventura terminates at Has- 
kell station. San Fernando valley. De- 
liveries through the station drop as low 
as 1 MMcf an hour during the early 
morning hours, and may reach a maxi- 
mum of 9 MMcf a few hours later. 

The new Spence station, terminus of 
the 960-mile Texas pipeline, has han- 
dled as high as 11 MMcf an hour. By 
the end of this year, the metering and 
regulating facilities will have a capa- 
citv of 18 MMcf per hour. 

The universal demand for and ac- 
ceptance of natural gas in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area bv all classes 
of customers, more so probably than 
in any other metropolitan district in 
the country, has made our extensive 
operations, particularly during the win- 
ter period, the most complicated ir the 
country. 
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Part of a 13-insertion advertising program now being run in “Time” maga- 
zine by United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport. The idea is to promote the 
Gulf South, the area which United Gas is serving. 


APIDLY approaching the “any- 
thing you can do, we can do better” 
stage. national advertising campaigns 
are winning local good will for natural 
gas utilities in ever-increasing volume. 

Last month, at least ten gas as well 
as a number of power companies were 
participating in full-page national 
magazine insertions followed up by 
direct mail promotion designed to win 
new business for the regions in which 
they are operating. At least one more 
company will begin plugging the sec- 
tion it is serving in June, with a $50,000 
series of two-color ads in Business 
Week, Collier's, Fortune, Life, The 
Saturday Evening Post, and Time. 
Others may follow suit. 

The slant of this advertising is 
pitched toward prospective builders of 
new manufacturing plants looking for 
a place to land. Copy and illustrations 
point out the advantages of respec- 
tive regions. The reference to the gas 
utilities buying the space is light, 
usually limited to the signature or 
business reply copy. 

Fuel and power shortages in north- 
eastern areas have a little bearing on 
the amount of advertising that these 
utilities are doing. 

W. R. Keagy,. vice president of the 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. had this 
to say about the prevalent natural gas 
shortages: 

‘We are engaged in a constant effort 
to increase our gas supply, but the real 
solution of that problem depends upon 
additional gas transmission lines from 
Texas fields. now delayed in construc- 
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tion because of the shortage of steel 
pipe. 

“We do not believe, however, that 
these conditions should necessitate post- 
ponement of our program for indus- 
trial expansion in this area . . . nothing 
would ever get done in this world if no 
moves were made until all things are 
propitious.” 

What is the thinking behind this 
philanthropic territorial huckstering by 
operating utilities? Why the sudden 
widespread interest in bringing new 
manufacturing into their respective 
spheres of influence? Does the return 
on national advertising, tangibles and 
intangibles, warrant the cost? 

In search of answers, GAS magazine 
has polled the advertising managers 
and publicity directors of the com- 
panies doing the institutional adver- 
tising. 

The four campaigns now in process 
are those of the Commonwealth Edison 
Co., Chicago, in conjunction with West- 
ern United Gas and Electric Co., Public 
Service Co. of Northern Illinois, and 
Illinois Northern Utilities Co.; United 
Gas Co., Shreveport; The Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., and a joint program 
supported by New Orleans Public 
Service Inc., Louisiana Power & Light 
Co., Mississippi Power & Light Co.., 
and Arkansas Power & Light Co. of 
the Middle South. Here is the sub- 


stance of what they have to report. 


1. All of the programs have received 
the whole-hearted commendation and 
support of the civic leaders and cham- 
bers of commerce in the regions where 
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Expansion 


they have been introduced. 


The response accorded the Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric Co.’s promotion 
was probably the best-timed and the 
most enthusiastic. A deluge of favor- 
able and prominent newspaper write- 
ups and radio news plugs accompanied 
public announcement of the campaign 
before 400 Cincinnati leaders assem- 
bled for that purpose. Walter C. Beck- 
jord, CG&E president, J. R. Hartman 
and Walter R. Keagy, vice presi- 
dents, explained the program to Cin- 
cinnatians. 

Governors of three states—Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas—met 
to touch off the million-dollar promo- 
tional campaign to develop and sell 
the Middle South. This program is 
being run by the four privately owned 
utility companies headed by the New 
Orleans Public Service Co. 
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Four northern Illinois public utilities have 

tied in with a Territorial Information depart- 

ment to prepare advertisements which have 

appeared in national magazines for more 

than two and one-half years. Three of the 
ads are reproduced here. 
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Does national advertising 
by utilities pay off? 


rritorial 


n tional Media 


2. The tangible results of the adver- 
tising are measurable. They have been 
gratifying. 

Some idea of the success of the Chi- 
cago Territorial Information depart- 
ment’s campaign. which has been sup- 
ported by Commonwealth Edison and 
the other three Illinois utilities for two 
and one-half years, is apparent. The 
monthly volume of requests for in- 
formation in response to ads released 
regularly in publications with a circu- 
lation exceeding 10 million readers 
have averaged more than 220 a month 
during 1947. Since the insertions 
started, almost 5000 specific requests 
for information have been received 
from every state in the union and 2] 
foreign countries. 

During this period, 483 industries 
selected Chicago and northern Illinois 
as the site for a new plant or a branch 
location. These industries. when in 
complete operation, will employ 63,000 
wage earners and have a gross annual 
payroll of approximately $160 million. 

Perhaps the favorite medium used 
by public utilities for their national 
magazine copy is 7ime, internationally 
circulated journal with 1.5 million sub- 
scriptions. H. H. S. Phillips Jr., adver- 
tising director of Time, had the best 
answer for GAS among promotion 
executives queried on utility cam- 
paigns. He said: 

“What an institutional campaign by 
a utility company can and should do 
is to stimulate business in its territory. 
arouse interest among outsiders in the 
area served by the company, and raise 
the prestige of the company in its 
trading area and the outside world. 
Should a manufacturer decide to locate 
a plant in the advertiser's trading area. 
the exact amount of influence the cam- 
paign had on his decision may be great. 
small or non-existent—in any case it 
will nearly always be unknown. 

“A major objective and _ beneficial 
result of a campaign of this sort is to 
help the people in the communities 
served by the company understand and 
take pride in the achievements and 
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aims of the company. By national ad- 
vertising in the media of high repute, 
the company identifies itself in the 
minds of the people they serve (and 
friends all over the country) with the 
able and forward-looking elements of 
the national scene.” 

The president of the United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., N. C. McGowen, has also 
made an interesting summary of the 
aims of his companys Gulf South- 
boosting advertising: 

“The direct benefits to United Gas 
from industrial development of this 
area come in the form of new custom- 
ers—industrial, commercial, residen- 
tial. But the indirect benefits are even 
more important, for anything that 
helps the prosperity of the territory 
helps United Gas. 

“The company s interests, as is often 
the case, are identical with the interests 
of the individual citizens of the com- 
munities served. More prosperity for 
one family or one business, under the 
free enterprise system we hold so dear 
in this country. means more prosperity 
for all families and all businesses.” 

3. Gas utilities coming by these valu- 
able returns from heavy advertising 
schedules do not find them cheap. 

To build up long-standing good will, 
these campaigns go beyond scattered. 
one-time shots in national magazines. 
They are supported by intensive local 
newspaper insertions and a flood of 
direct mail material. 

The United Gas Co. promotion 
opened with a two-page, four-color 
spread across the center of the March 
1, 1948, issue of Time. It was followed 
by 13 insertions breaking down the 
industrial advantages of individual sec- 
tions of the Gulf South. As well as 
space in Time, the company is taking 
12 pages in Manujacturers Record, six 
pages in Business Week, and 13 888- 
line ads in Wall Street Journal. It is 
a huge project. It will cost $120,000. 

To supplement national magazine ad- 
vertising, the Chicago utilities released 
ads regularly to six Chicago metro- 
politan dailies. 63 Chicago neighbor- 
hood newspapers. 49 foreign-language 
newspapers, 13 local magazines, and 
150 northern Illinois newspapers. 

In addition, the Chicago Territorial 
Information department, after screen- 
ing responses to the utility ads, made 
available a half dozen promotion 
pieces—supplying a one-two punch for 
the campaign to bring new industry 
to northern Illinois. 

By telling national magazine reader- 
ship what makes their regions tick. 
then, public utilities feel they are do- 
ing a first-rate selling job. They are 
doing more than this. They are selling 
the philosophy of the people who live 
in their operating sections. They are 
winning friends on a long-time basis. 
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In response to the Cincinnati Gas & 

Electric Co.’s announcement that it is 

going to boost the community in a 

series of national magazine ads, a local 

newspaper broke out in headlines and 

civic leaders sent in congratulatory let- 
ters to the company. 
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_ Which one puts the 


‘sales’ 


EAGER EGBERT —-Eagerness is fine, but Egbert goes 
too far. He tries to oversell. Goes in for too much show- 
manship ... with too little salesmanship. Believes he 
can sweep customers off their feet with oratory, stunts, 
and by knocking competitors. Customers resent being 
“high-pressured.” They vant facts, figures, features... 
not the “ole malarkey.” 


THE SERVEL SALESMAN 
SELECTION PROGRAM 


RESTRAINED REGGIE —A certain amount of restraint 
is ail right, too ... but not to the point of letting the 
product sell itself. After making a few brief comments, 
Reggie closes like a clam. The customer is left to dig 
out most of the selling features. Today, with so many 
competitors fighting for the customer’s dollar, it takes 
aggressive selling to move merchandise. 


THE SERVEL PRODUCT 
SALES TRAINING COURSE 
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INTIMATE ALVIN—Friendliness goes a long way... 
but Alvin gets so chummy that his prospects become 
annoyed. In trying to put the prospect at ease, he 
talks about everything BUT the product. By the time 
he’s ready to go into the product story, the prospect’s 
patience has worn thin. Today, prospects’ time is valu- 
able ...and so is the salesman’s. 


SINCERE, HARD-WORKING HARRY — Now Harry’s 
friendly and enthusiastic ... but he doesn’t let it run 
away with him. And he can use restraint at times with- 
out crawling into a shell. What’s more, he knows his 
product inside and out. In short, he’s an honest-to- 
goodness salesman. How come? Because he was care- 
fully selected and trained for his job by his employer. 


Here's how you can find the right salesmen... 
and train them to sell more GAS refrigerators! 


TO BE READY for the coming buyers’ 
market ... and to meet growing com- 
petition, you must build an aggressive, 
hard-working sales force. This calls for 
selecting and training the right men— 
NOW—to sell Gas Refrigerators and 
other gas appliances. 


First, find the right men 

The Servel Salesman Selection Pro- 
gram helps take the guesswork out of 
hiring. It helps you avoid wasting time 
and money on men who don’t have the 
necessary personal qualifications. The 
complete program consists of four se- 
lection procedures: (1) Preliminary 
Brief Screening, (2) Weighted Appli- 
cation, (3) Telephone or Personal 
Checkup, (4) Patterned Interview. 
Each has a special job to do. Each 
helps you find the best salesmen... 
at least expense. 
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Then they must be trained 
Hiring the best men is not enough. 
They must be thoroughly schooled in 
the product... and how best to sell it. 
That’s where the famous Servel Sales 
Seminar comes in. 

The experience and selling “savvy 
of 750 top-flight refrigerator salesmen 
have gone into this Sales Seminar. It 
includes five illustrated manuals that 
serve as basis for instruction. The pro- 
gram also presents charts, “props,” 


” 


case histories and many other tested 
training devices. This course is ideal as 
a refresher course for veteran salesmen 
as well as new men... for it’s been a 
long time since anybody has had to do 
any aggressive, creative selling. 
Fortify for the future—the near 
future—NOW! Find the best salesmen 
. and keep them selling. For full in- 
formation, see the yellow folder in your 
Servel Advertising Portfolio, or write 
to Servel, Inc., Evansville 20, Indiana. 


EVANSVILLE 


Sernvel Inc. 


’ INDIANA 
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Useful Atomic Power 


Possibilities and probabilities in 
the commercial application of fission 


By PAUL C. AEBERSOLD, Ph. D, 


Chief, Isotopes Division 
Oak Ridge (Tenn.) Operations 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 


TOMIC energy devices depend on 

the great energy of nuclear fission 
—the splitting of the nuclei of certain 
heavy atoms. Fission of a uranium 235 
atom, for example, releases about 3 
million times more energy than any 
chemical reaction of an atom—3 mil- 
lion times more, say, than the energy 
released in the oxidation of a carbon 
atom, as in the burning of coal or oil. 
In a ton of natural uranium, there are 
approximately 14 lb of the readily fis- 
sionable uranium isotope, U 235. The 
latent energy in this amount of fission- 
able material is roughly 154 million 
kilowatt hours, equivalent to the energy 
supplied by the burning of 21,000 tons 
of coal! 

The magnitude of this energy is not 
mere speculation—uranium is actually 
releasing a great amount of energy 
in the eight chain-reacting piles now 
in operation in various areas of com- 
mission facilities. This energy is how- 
ever not being utilized because the 
wartime piles were purposely designed 
to operate at low temperatures. Present 
piles operate at less than 100° if cooled 
by water and 150° if cooled by air. In 
any pile, or nuclear reactor, the tem- 
perature at which the power is gener- 
ated must be controlled because of 
limiting factors such as the melting 
of the structural materials. 

Theoretically, the limit of the tem- 
perature attainable with fission is of 
the order of billions of degrees. since 
this is the thermal equivalent of the 
energy at which the fission particles fly 
apart. In practice, therefore, the limit 
on temperature will be largely deter 
mined by the reactor materials. The 
development of reactors which can pro- 
duce super-heated steam for turbines, 
or for heating gas for turbines oper- 
ated above 1000° F is now being em- 
phasized in the commission’s program. 
To construct a pile to operate success- 
fully at such high temperatures will 
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ON THIS AND FOLLOWING pages 
are condensations of seven important 
papers presented at three different 
meetings, as abstracted by the staff of 


GAS. 


Useful Atomic Power 64 
By Paul C. Aebersold 
(From the Southern Gas Assn. con- 
vention ) 

What’s Ahead—in Pipe? 69 
By F. A. Marsh 


What’s Ahead—in Meters, 


Valves? 70 
By J. A. Kerr 
What’s Ahead—in Steel? 72 


By L. S. Hamaker 

(From the conference of Public Util- 
ities Buyers Group, National Assn. 
of Purchasing Agents) 


Markets Unlimited 75 
Bv John A. Robertshaw 

Advantages of Converting 76 
By E. D. Anderson 

Is the Industry Ready? 78 


By H. H. Cuthrell 
(From New England Gas Assn. busi- 
ness conference) 


require a large development program. 

The arrangements of fissionable ma- 
terial and the design of a pile is open 
to considerable flexibility. The chain- 
reacting core may assume the form of 
a cube, a sphere. polyhedron, etc. The 
reacting core consists of certain ar- 
rangements of pieces of fissionable ma- 
terial and a “moderator”—a material 
for slowing down the fast neutrons 
created by fission to the slow speeds 
which are optimum for producing fur- 
ther fission processes. The arrange- 
ment may also be a mixture or solu- 
tion. The most efficient moderators con- 
sist of certain light elements, such as 
deuterium, carbon, beryllium. and 
oxygen. 

The original Los Alamos _ research 
pile, for security or facetious reasons 
named a “water boiler,” has a reacting 
unit consisting of enriched uranium 
salt in an ordinary water solution, and 
is contained in a sphere of stainless 


steel 1 ft in diameter. The pile at Oak 
Ridge, on the other hand. has a cube- 
shaped reacting unit consisting of a 
lattice of graphite and ordinary unen- 
riched uranium, and is much larger 
than a box car. The Los Alamos en- 
riched uranium pile contains only 
about a kilogram of U 235. and can 
generate about 10 kw without over- 
heating (this limitation is due to the 
cooling arrangement). The Oak Ridge 
pile, which uses many tons of ordinary 
uranium, is air cooled and can operate 
at a power level of over 2000 kw. 
Minimum Size Limit 

There is a limit to the minimum size 
of a reactor—a size below which a 
chain-réaction will not take place. This 
is known as the “critical size.” In order 
to sustain a chain reaction more than 
one neutron must be liberated in fission 
for each one captured. The larger the 
reacting unit is made the less chance 
there is for neutrons to escape to the 
exterior and be lost for sustaining the 
chain reaction. The critical size is 
smaller when using enriched uranium 
or pure fissionable materials than when 
using ordinary uranium. 

Actually the size of the complete 
pile structure is considerably greater 
than the critical size of the reacting 
unit or “fuel box.” This is necessary 
because heavy radiation shielding is 
required to protect operating person- 
nel. The radiation from the reacting 
unit may be greater than that from 
many tons of radium. and the concrete 
shield surrounding the unit may be 
several to many feet thick. 

It is not possible here to give ac- 
curate dimensions but we can _ give 
indications of overall size. We do know 
that the space occupied by a 10.000- 
to 50,000-kw nuclear power reactor 
will be considerably less than that occu- 
pied by a coalstream plant generating 
the same power. We do know that the 
size of any practical unit will not be 
sufliciently small to place in your base- 
ment for heating purposes or under the 
hood of your automobile. The role of 
the atomic power plants of tomorrow 
will be the supplying of heat or elec- 
trical or mechanical power on a large 
scale. 

The heat derived from the reactors 
will no doubt be valuable for large 
scale space heating and for commer- 
cial processes of heating. drying, etc. 
Reactors will be used to heat steam or 
other gas for operating turbines. or for 
other mechanisms operating at high 
temperatures and pressures. No doubt 
nuclear reactors can be developed as 
ideal power units for ships. They will 
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YOU CANT 
BEAT IT... 


HUMPHREY RADIANTFIRE 


iUAt 


FOR STYLE... 


Hard to heat rooms become snug and cozy with a 
Humphrey Radiantfire Circulator. Sun-like radiant heat 
pours from the open front to thoroughly warm the lower levels, 
while warm air constantly circulates through the grille on top to heat 


every corner of the room. And the Humphrey Radiantfire Circulator 


is styled for modern living. Finished in opalescent baked enamel with 


just enough sparkling chrome for good taste, it harmonizes with 
any style furnishings and adds to the appearance of any room. 


There’s profit for you in Humphrey Radiantfire Circulator sales. Write today for complete details. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


23 Warren Street, New York City ’ 2nd Unit Santa Fe Building, Dallas ° 225 Eleventh Street, San Francisco 
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be compact, space will not be required 
for the storage of coal, and it will not 
be necessary to make stops and detours 
in order to refuel. One advantage for 
a possible submarine application is 
that atomic fuel does not require oxy- 
gen. 
Each of you has probably given con- 
sideration to the advantages that a 
nuclear power plant would have over 
present conventional power plants. To 
refresh your memory, | will mention 
a few of the possible advantages: 


1.To serve the power needs of localities 
where the cost of oil, coal or water is un- 
economical, particularly those localities 
which otherwise have rich industrial as- 
pects. Nuclear power plants could, for ex- 
ample, be a great boon to such _ industries 
as aluminum manufacturing. A large frac- 
tion of the production cost of aluminum 
is in the electrical power required. In or- 
der to manufacture one ton of aluminum 
metal, it is now necessary to transport two 
tons of bauxite or other alumina to the 
power site. If coal were shipped to the 
bauxite mine, the cost of power would be 
too great for the companies to operate 
economically. 


2.To provide compact power for large size 
mobile units, such as ocean liners, war- 
ships, submarines, and possibly large air- 
planes. 

3.To make it possible to decentralize indus- 
trial regions. Shipping facilities are not the 
only prime consideration in the location of 
an industry. Industries tend to group to- 
gether where cheap power is available. 


4.To produce radioactive materials or radio- 
isotopes. Radioisotopes are produced by fis- 
sion and by the irradiation of material 
placed in the pile. 

.To supply power in remote locations, is- 
lands, deserts, arctic regions, or in coun- 
tries where the resources of coal. oil and 
water power are poor. 

Unless the resources of atomic fuel 
are great, atomic energy will have only 
very limited application and will not 
become of general interest to industry. 
So let us peer into the world’s fuel bin. 

First, consider the types of fuel 
which we know are feasible to use in 
the chain-reacting pile. These are the 
materials fissionable with slow neu- 
trons, the isotopes uranium 233, ura- 
nium 235 and plutonium 239. Uranium 
235 is the only fissionable isotope of 
the three which is found in nature. It 
is always found mixed with 140 parts 
of another uranium isotope, uranium 
238. Plutonium 239 is automatically 
formed in the pile when uranium 238 
atoms are bombarded by the “atmos- 
phere” of neutrons, which is present. 
Uranium 233 is a man-made isotope of 
uranium. It is formed by the neutron 
irradiation of thorium. Since thorium 
is monoisotopic—that is, 100% of the 
atoms of the element are thorium 232 
—all the thorium in nature is theoreti- 
cally convertible te the fissionable ma- 
terial, uranium 233. Theoretically, also 
all the uranium 238 might be converted 
to plutonium. 

The two isotopes, uranium 238 and 
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thorium 232, because they consist of 
atoms which can be converted to fis- 
sionable “daughter” atoms are called 
“fertile” isotopes. Another useful term 
in discussion of reactor fuels is the ex- 
pression, “breeding.” This matter is 
officially and openly discussed for the 
first time in the latest semi-annual re- 
port of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to the Congress. One speaks of breed- 
ing as the ability to produce more fuel 
than is consumed—a net gain in fuel. 


Atomic “Breeding” 


This is a remarkable feature of the 
chain-reacting pile—it may be possible 
to breed fissionable material at a rate 
faster than it is actually expended or 
“burned.” Note that this is not a cer- 
tainty but only a possibility. What this 
means is that our atomic fuel may con- 
sist of not just the relatively rare ura- 
nium 235, but also of all the fertile 
materials, uranium 238 and thorium 
232. which together are about 240 
times more abundant than uranium 
235. 

For every two neutrons emitted in 
fission, one neutron is required to 
maintain the chain reaction in the pile, 
while the other may be lost to the ex- 
terior, absorbed in structural material 
or be absorbed in a fertile atom to 
produce a fissionable daughter. These 
fissionable daughter atoms can either 
be left in the pile as a refuel or they 
can be transplanted as starting mate- 
rial for other reactors. Inasmuch as 
two or more neutrons are emitted per 
fission of a U 235 atom, we might ex- 
pect under ideal conditions to breed 
at least a pound or more of plutonium 
for every pound of uranium 235 
burned. 

We shall come back to the subject of 
breeding and its relation to the con- 
servation of resources after discussing 
the amount of fertile material at the 
world’s command. You know how gen- 
erous nature has been in its supply 
of lead. The total abundance in the 
earth’s crust of uranium and thorium, 
if taken together. is as great as that 
of lead. All of this uranium and thor- 
ium does not occur, however. in readily 
mined deposits. If we consider ore de- 
posits in which there is 1% or greater 
abundance of the element as_ being 
feasible to mine and extract, it is esti- 
mated that the amount of uranium in 
the world which can be processed is 
about 10° Ib (100 million Ib), and the 
amount of thorium is also estimated at 
about 10° Ib. One must remember how- 
ever that uranium is the basic atomic 
energy raw material for it contains the 
only natural fissionable isotope, U 235, 
and this is essential for starting the 
whole business. 

It is of course possible that more 
deposits than estimated will be found 


as ores of grade 1% abundance or 
above. New commercial deposits of 
uranium are frequently announced in 
the papers. It is interesting to note that 
in 1918 an estimated survey showed 
our national crude oil reserves to be 
around six billion barrels: but since 
that date, we have produced 25 billion 
barrels and have shown that at least 
20 billion additional barrels are in 
reserve. We may therefore be optimis- 
tic and believe that upward of 10% Ib 
each of uranium and thorium are at 
the world’s immediate disposal. 


As a matter of passing interest it 
has been estimated that in a three-mile 
deep layer of the earth’s crust there are 
10'* Ib (10 million billion lb or 5000 
billion tons) of uranium and also 10'® 
lb of thorium. Scientists believe that a 
large fraction of the heating of the 
earth’s crust results from the energy 
released by the radioactivity of these 
elements. It goes without saying that 
the average concentration involved in 
such a large layer of crust is extremely 
small and that to mine and process the 
whole earth’s crust is highly imprac- 
tical. It may be much more practical, 
when in a few thousand years from 
now the world’s concentrated fuels 
(atomic or otherwise) are exhausted to 
live in the warm depths of the earth 
or to drill very deep holes into the hot 
deeper layers where fluids could be 
pumped and returned heated! Then 
too there is always the energy of sun- 
light which falls free on the earth in 
the fabulous amount of almost 5 mil- 
lion hp per square mile! 

This leads us to consider the mag- 
nitude of our world’s fuel resources 
and the world’s energy demands. The 
main reference I have used on this 
subject is “Nuclear Fission as a Source 
of Power” by John R. Menke. Journal 
of Econometric Society, Vol. 15. page 
314. October 1947. 

The total amount of energy which 
can be derived from the world’s esti- 
mated petroleum resources is equiva- 
lent to that of 10° lb of uranium (as- 
suming use of both U 235 and U 238). 
If we set a figure of 10° lb as the mini- 
mum world supply of uranium. we see 
that we have ten times more energy in 
reserve in uranium than in oil. On the 
other hand, the world has an amount 
of coal equivalent to 10" Ib of ura- 
nium. Coal as a world resource of 
power is hence a thousand fold more 
plentiful than uranium. 

The total annual energy demand of 
the U. S. for all heat, mechanical, mo- 
tive and electrical power is about 900 
million kw, and that of the world about 
three times greater, 2600 million kw. 
The world requirement of 2600 million 
kw per year could be satisfied by the 
consumption of 2 million lb of uranium 
per year. At this rate of expenditure 
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uranium alone could furnish all heat 
and power required in the world for 
at least 50 years. If the thorium could 
be converted to fissionable material and 
used, the world’s atomic fuel could 
meet the total heat and power re- 
quirements for over 100 years. Of 
course, uranium and thorium will 
never completely replace oil, coal and 
water as sources of power, especially 
in small heat and power units. but it 
is comforting to note that the full use 
and development of nuclear reactors 
will not soon be retarded for lack of 
sufficient fuel. 


Economy 


In addition to consideration of fuel 
resources. it is also necessary to con- 
sider how economical it will be actually 
to operate a nuclear power plant: that 
is. what will be the cost per kilowatt. 
We cannot go into this in the necessary 
detail, and in any case, because there 
are still many unknown factors. the 
estimates are quite rough. It is inter- 
esting. however, to compare the esti- 
mated nuclear power costs with the 
power costs at the “bus bar” of con- 
ventional hydro and coal power in- 
stallations. In the reports of the U. S. 
representative to the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission. it is esti- 
mated that the cost of nuclear power 
in the next ten years will lie between 
.2 cents and .8 cents per kw-hr. Since 
half this cost can be attributed to the 
cost of fuel production, the estimated 
power cost after a 20-year active de- 
velopment period might be reduced to 
about .3 cents per kw-hr. 

Hydro power costs from 0.05 to 0.4. 
cents per kw-hr and coal power costs 
from 0.4 to 1.5 cents per kw-hr. If we 
investigate the cost of a 100.000-kw 
plant. we find that a plant run on coal 
requires an investment of about $100 
per kw and a plant run on nuclear 
energy may require an investment of 
$100 to $300 per kw. The cost of power 
derived from nuclear fission mav thus 
be competitive with that derived from 
ordinary sources. For certain locations 
and applications it may even be cheap- 
er than conventional power. 

It is important to note that the cost 
of the production of electrical power— 
the cost at the “bus bar’—is in gen- 
eral only a small fraction of the final 
cost of the distributed power. The costs 
related to distribution and other items 
constitute the major share of the cost 
to the consumer. This means that the 
production cost of atomic power-— 
cost of atomic fuels plus plant opera- 
tion—could be varied up or down at 
a considerable factor and not appre- 
clably change the cost of the distrib- 
uted nower. Atomic power could there- 
lore be comnetitive with other power. 
even if it should be somewhat more 
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expensive to produce. Furthermore, 
since it becomes costly to transmit 
power more than 200-300 miles, it may 
be possible by placing atomic power 
plants at strategic points in a utility 
system actually to reduce the high 
distribution costs. 

Let us now return to the interesting 
topic of breeding and see how it is 
related to the conservation of natural 
resources. Of course. it is possible to 
separate uranium 235 from uranium 
element and expend it as reactor fuel. 
But then we would have on our hands 
140 times as much waste uranium 238 
—-which is potentially good, fertile 
material. Certainly, in order to con- 
serve the store of uranium, we would 
be lavish if we did not convert a large 
portion of our natural fissionable ma- 
terial into new man-made reactor fuel. 

A study of the conservation or over- 
all efficiency of utilization of our thor- 
ium and uranium natural resources 
really amounts to a study of the eco- 
nomics of the breeding of atomic fuel. 
Tied in with the study of the optimum 
conditions for breeding are many con- 
siderations of cost and time. To design 
a reactor for breeding as well as for 
power is complicated and involves a 
balancing of several factors. The avail- 
ability of suitable construction mate- 
rials is one problem. A number of 
important factors enter into the eco- 
nomics. such as: (1) The cost and 
efficiency of processing the raw mate- 
rial to be used as reactor fuel or as 
fertile breeder material. (2) the cost 
and efficiency of chemically separating 
the plutonium and uranium 233 which 
has been bred. (3) the optimum rates 
of production and utilization of these 
fissionable daughter products. and (4) 
the costs of reveated reprocessing of 
the atomic fuel to remove the radio- 
active fission products or “ashes” which 
if allowed to accumulate “dampen” the 


chain reaction. It is also paramount to 
decide on a policy of the amount of 
fissionable material to produce which 
may be required in atomic weapons as 
compared with other demands. This 
last item would be eliminated under a 
suitable world control plan for atomic 
energy. 

Solution of all the inter-related and 
complex problems of conservation of 
our atomic resources; as well as of fit- 
ting atomic power into our society and 
industry, will require the combined 
effort of economists, metallurgists. 
chemists. miners. physicists, and ad- 
ministrators., as well as those organiza- 
tions whose responsibility it will be to 
place proper emphasis on the program. 
The working out of the details of a 
national and world atomic power pro- 
sram will extend over the span of sev- 
eral generations—and longer. We must 
not forget the many years—about 80 
years—it has taken fer the oil industrv 
to reach its present highly developed 
status in efficient utilization of our 
energy resources. And. while oil can 
he converted to energy by simple com- 
bustion. the conversion of atomic fuel 
to energy is much more of a technical 
problem. 

We should be able. however. to wit- 
ness the performance of a_ working 
model of a_production-type nuclear 
power reactor within the next ten years. 
Probably one of the most authoritative 
evaluations of the timetable of atomic 
power is the recent statement of the 
Commission’s General Advisory Com- 
mittee, as follows: 


Assuming even a most favorable and 
rapid technical development along these 
lines a word of caution is reeded as to 
time scale. We do not see how it would 
be possible under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances to have any considerable por- 
tion of the present power supply of the 
world derived from nuclear fuel before 
the expiration of 20 years. 


What’s Ahead - - in Pipe? 


Facts and figures showing why pipeline 
order books are filled “well into 1952” 


By F. A. MARSH 
Assistant to Vice President 
National Tube Co. 
Pittsburgh 


INCE 1930, the steel industry’s 

ingot and casting capacity has risen 
steadily from 72 million tons until 
today it has reached a record figure in 
excess of 94 million tons per year. 

Steel production has continued to 
be hampered by shortages of scrap. 
coal. coke. freight cars, natural gas. 


fuel oil, etc. Work stoppages within the 
industry have caused the loss of more 
than 18 million tons of steel since 
V-J Day. However. United States Steel 
produced over 28 million tons of steel 
ingots and castings during 1947, rep- 
resenting an average of 96.7% of ca- 
pacity, and in the fourth quarter this 
figure reached 100.7%. 

In January. 1948, one of our Na- 
tional Tube Co.’s major pipe manufac- 
turing plants broke its existing records 
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by shipping 52,729 tons of finished 
pipe in sizes 41% in. to 24 in. in diam- 
eter, practically all of which went to 
companies engaged in the production 
and transportation of oil and gas. 


The steel industry. as a whole, is 
engaged in a $1.7 billion rehabilitation 
and expansion program, included in 
which is over $.5 billion for improve- 
ment and expansion of U. S. Steel 
Corp.'s facilities. A substantial portion 
of this will be spent in the plants of 
National Tube Co. to provide added 
facilities, such as revamped buttweld 
mills and galvanizing units, a new coke 
plant, new blooming, billet and bar 
mills, and a completely new warehouse 
for handling standard and miscella- 
neous pipe. Also we are building a 
new high-speed mill to produce 2-in. 
to 4-in. seamless pipe faster than any 
other mill we have. Unfortunately, our 
construction program has been ham- 
pered by so many obstacles that it will 
be impossible to get the mill into oper- 
ation before early 1949. In addition, 
we are rebuilding the large-size pipe 
mill at Lorain. Ohio. to facilitate manu- 
facture of 26-in. OD seamless pipe. 
After completion of the building pro- 
eram. our capacity will be better bal- 
anced, and our production somewhat 
increased. 

Requirements for utility gas lines 
together with the trunk lines which 
must supply these systems contribute 
heavily to the greatest peacetime pipe 
demand in all history. It is difficult to 
keep abreast of all planned gas pipe- 
line projects, but this figure is esti- 
mated at approximately 20.992 miles. 
totaling 4.970.000 tons of lerge-diam- 
eter lines desired in the next five years. 

Normally. tubular goods represent 
about 10% of the total finished steel 
production. Preliminary figures from 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 
set tubular production at 6.117.000 
tons in 1947, This figure may be raised 
to perhaps 6.4 million tons when final 
year-end reports are collected. The lat- 
ter figure compares with a final figure 
of 5.058.468 tons vroduced in 1946. 
Thus it is estimated that 1947 produc- 
tion was more then 26% greater than 
that of 1946. This fieure may be 
roughly divided into 38% standard 
pipe, 12% mechanical and _ pressure 
tubing, 21% oil countrv goods, and 
20% line pipe. with the balance going 
into lesser products. Traditionally 
about one-third of the trunk line pipe 
is used in construction of gas lines. 
Prior to the war in the 1936-1940 pe- 
riod. the oil and gas industry aver- 
aged 260,000 tons per year of trunk 
line tonnage, while present indications 
point to a demand of over 1.2 million 
tons per year for the next four or five 
years. It is also necessary to recognize 
a complete change in the nature of 
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these requirements in that sizes over 
20 in., which represent 17% of the 
pre-war demand, have now increased 
to approximately 72% of total gas line 
requirements. Therefore, line pipe man- 
ufacturers find themselves with a prob- 
lem of supplying a demand for large 
diameter lines which is at least 20 times 
sreater than anything previously ex- 
perienced. 


Allocation 


Late in 1945, it had become appar- 
ent some form of allocation was neces- 
sary if tubular goods were to be chan- 
neled to areas and to customers who 
normally had a claim to them based 
on historical records. In the case of 
large gas lines, an entirely different 
problem was presented, and because of 
intermittent purchases, size, quantities. 
etc., these materials had to be handled 
largely on a first come—first served 
basis, with the producer endeavoring 
to serve as many customers as possible 
and to maintain a proper relation be- 
tween oil and gas lines. 

As a result of this action, our large 
line pipe order books are now filled 
well into 1952. But it should be borne 
in mind that this applies only to large 
trunk lines, as miscellaneous line pipe 


tonnages are being. and will continue 
to be, distributed to all districts on a 
historical basis. 

In 1947, the United States used more 
oil and gas products than the remain- 
der of the entire world previous to the 
war, all of which simply adds to in- 
creased pipe demand. 

Many questions have been raised 
and much comment offered regarding 
the quantities of pipe shipped in ex- 
port. The American [ron and Steel In- 
stitute reports that manufacturers of 
steel pipe exported approximately 7% 
of their production during the vears 
1937-40. The percentage of total pipe 
exported by institute members in 1946 
was 6.7%, which is exactly the same 


as for the first 11 months of 1947. 


Practically all of National Tube Co. 
pipe shipped in export is sold_ to 
American-owned companies. and _ fur- 
thermore all sales are subiect to allo- 
cation on exactly the same basis as that 
being followed for domestic customers. 
As yet there are no definite indica- 
tions regarding requirements of the 
Marshall Plan for European Recovery. 
At present, all exports are under the 
control of the Department of Com- 
merce, which is empowered to issue 
the export permits. 


What’s Ahead - - in Meters, Valves 


Tin-case meters available in 60 days; 
lubricated valve backlog 1 to 8 months 


By J. A. KERR 


Vice President—Sales, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 


homer tin-cased gas meters present 
quite a postwar problem because of 
the shortage of tin and other materials. 
Until nine months 
ago, we were faced 
with using a war- 
time solder which 
presented certain 
difficulties. These 
dificulties may 
still show up on 
some of the meters 
made during the 
restriction. Only 
for the last nine 
months have we 
been able to use 
the good 50-50 solder. The tinplate it- 
self is still under governmental control. 
We are forced to use 2-a tinplate, which 
has a coating of tin on steel plate 35% 


J. A. Kerr 


less than on the 4-a tinplate which we’ 


were able to procure pre-war. This thin 
coating of tin will definitely decrease 


the life of all tin-case meters, regardless 
of make. There is still a shortage of tin 
and tinplate. 

Looking into the future, if govern- 
ment control on tin and tinplate is 
eliminated, we suspect there will be a 
price change due to a still heavy de- 
mand and shortage of supply. and this 
presents one of the “ifs” of the future. 

At the present time tin-cased meters 
are available for shipment within 60 to 
90 days, so no one should need to go 
without this type of meter. 

The small iron and aluminum gas 
meters present quite a different prob- 
lem. Pre-war all of these meters were 
made of thin wall cast iron. We are all 
aware of the tremendous difficulty all 
manufacturers have had during the 
war and postwar years getting satisfac- 
tory iron castings, particularly of the 
thin-wall pressure type. To protect our- 
selves, we purchased a foundry, and. 
in addition, decided to change the ma- 
terial in our most widely used domes- 
tice meter to pressure cast aluminum. 
We have had a minimum amount of 
trouble with this design; it is easy to 
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handle. and, best of all, the aluminum 
parts have been in good supply. By the 
use of this new material, we have been 
able to increase our production mate- 
rially to take care of the demand. 

Some of the larger sizes of domestic 
meters are still manufactured of cast 
iron, and, from the difficulty we have 
had getting castings for these, you will 
realize what a predicament we would 
have been in if we had continued with 
cast iron on the smaller meters. Certain 
difficulty is also experienced by the 
lack of sufficient quantity of tinplate 
for the diaphragm pans. 


L5-Month Backlog 


On these domestic meters we have 
a realistic backlog standing ahead of 
us some 15 months. but with our in- 
creased production we should be able 
to start eating into this. 

The connection situation for these 
domestic meters is extremely bad. One 
malleable foundry. which at one time 
was our sole source of supplv. closed 
down the month of December, and re- 
mained closed the months of January 
and February. so we have had to resort 
to brass castings, steel bar stock. and 
other materials to help out and we are 
still considerably behind in deliveries. 
This connection situation on this type 
meter is more critical due to the use 
of larger size connections. 

The larger size gas meters are made 
either of cast iron or steel plate. The 
cast iron has presented certain prob- 
lems of porosity because of the poor 
quality of the help in the foundries. 
and we all know the story of the short- 
age of steel plate. In addition to the 
limited supply of steel plate, we have 
been forced to accept in some instances 
100% price increases on the fabricated 
steel parts, and in other instances we 
were told by our suppliers that they 
no longer could take care of our re- 
quirements. On our large industrial 
meters, we have a current backlog ex- 
tending four to six months. This situ- 
ation will improve as the quality of our 
castings improves as well as the avail- 
ability of the sheet steel parts. 

On the entire line of gas meters we 
have increased our productive capacity 
330% since 1940. | 

We wish to appeal to the gas in- 
dustry to anticipate their demand for 
meters for a long period ahead. In es- 
tablishine budgets and orders for me- 
ters for future use. we beg of you to 
establish, at the time of placement of 
orders, your realistic requirements of 
meters per month. 

It is possible for me to talk only 
about the lubricated plug valve phase 
of the general valve industry. Since the 
war we have purchased new facilities 
and are now producing these valves 
in five separate plants in order to more 
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nearly equal the demand. Since 1940 
our productive capacity has increased 
from 70 to 100% depending upon the 
type of valve. but with a full load fac- 
tor, some simplification of our product 
line, by the better utilization of our 
tools, and by better efficiency, we have 
been able to increase our shipments 
on the average of 300% in 1947 over 
those shipments in 1940. 

The backlog of orders on hand will 
vary from one month’s production to 
eight month’s production depending 
upon the type and size of valve. The 
small semi-steel service valves are 
quite readily available for shipment 
within 30 to 60 days. The standard 
semi-steel valves 4 in. and under are 
available for shipment from stock in 
some cases, up to a maximum of ap- 
proximately five months. The low pres- 
sure cast steel valves 4 in. and under 
are readily available in not over 30 to 
60 days, and many from stock. The 
high pressure smaller size valves are 


available in four to five months and a 
few sizes six to eight months. 

We have at the moment facilities to 
enable us to handle large pipeline 
valves in approximately four months. 
However, the large pipeline valves are 
made to order, and there will always 
be a four to five months lead time 
necessary for the procurement of cast- 
ings and other materials. If given the 
proper lead time we can still increase 
our capacity on this type of valve by 
another 100%. This lead time will not 
eo beyond six to eight months even if 
the demand should double. We beg of 
you to see if we in the valve industry 
cannot get valve requirements placed 
earlier to insure lack of holdup on these 
projects. 

We must maintain our escalator 
clause on all our products, and for you 
men in purchasing. these escalator 
clauses are just as effective in a down- 
ward revision of selling prices as they 
are in an upward revision. 


What's Ahead - - in Steel 


Record production fails to cut backlog; 
ore reserves depleted, scrap short 


By L. S. HAMAKER 


Assistant General Manager of Sales 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


| N spite of a record peacetime output 
in 1947 the American steel industry. 
producing substantially more tonnage 
than all the rest of the world com- 
bined, has made disappointingly little 
headway against the huge backlog of 
demand. or if headway has been made. 
it is not reflected in any easing of the 
pressure on us from our customers and 
those who aspire to become customers. 
The situation in many respects actually 
seems tighter to us than it did six 
months ago. 

There is no miraculous way to in- 
crease overall steel production quickly. 
There is new steel capacity coming 
into operation now and there will be 
more before 1948 is over, but we do 
not believe it can make itself fully 
effective unless the industry’s raw mate- 
rial situation improves. If this proves 
to be true. 1948 output cannot greatly 
exceed 1947’s 62 million tons of fin- 
ished product no matter how much new 
capacity is completed. Steel companies 
depending on lake-borne ore—and 
these represent 75% of the country’s 
steel production—will have the lowest 
ore inventories in their history when 
lake shipping opens this spring. The 
extremely tight ore situation results 


from the combination of a long-sus- 
tained maximum rate of operation and 
a critically short scrap supply. 

The scrap situation is the most seri- 
ous raw material problem confronting 
the industry. Throughout 1947 most of 
us had less than 20 days scrap on hand 
at any time. This is substantially less 
than the scrap inventory which fright- 
ened the government into the nation- 
wide scrap drive of 1942. At the same 
time the price of heavy melting scrap 
has increased so much that in one 
month in 1947 it was selling above the 
price of new steel ingots. It is esti- 
mated that with the scrap shipments 
abroad in the late *30s and the great 
tonnage of war materials which appar- 
ently is gone forever, this country lost 
123 million tons of scrap. The annual 
requirement of purchased scrap cur- 
rently is 25 million tons. Fresh scrap 
represents only about half of the total 
requirement. The other half must come 
from worn out and discarded iron 
and steel products of every kind and 
it is in this category that the extreme 
shortage exists. 


We do not believe there are any 
large quantities of this remote scrap 
in the country, for today’s high prices 
certainly would have brought it out. 
The steel industry made last year’s ton- 
nage record by using an abnormal pro- 
portion of hot metal, or pig iron. It 
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doesn’t appear that we can get enough 
ore down the lakes to continue this 
practice indefinitely. Anything any- 
one can do to dig up scrap will help 
the whole economy. 

In the clamor for new steel capacity 
it is seldom considered that such new 
capacity costs five to six times as much 
per ton as the capitalization of existing 
steel plants. Steel produced in new 
plants built at today’s costs should sell 
for at least $20 per ton above the cur- 
rent market to show any return what- 
ever. The required investment is very 
large, around $250 per ton of capacity. 
Such programs cannot continue for 
long without new money in important 
quantities. There is considerable ques- 
tion as to whether sufficient new money 
can be attracted to an industry which 
earns less than 5% on sales. 


Location Important 


The implications of the iron ore sit- 
uation also pose the problem of where 
new steel capacity of any consequence 
should be located. There will never be 
a third world war fought off of the 
fast depleting Mesabi range as the last 
two have been. Only one steel corpora- 
tion has enough ore reserves to carry 
it more than twenty years, and some 
of the others, who must purchase a 
high proportion of their ore require- 
ments, could very well be in trouble 
in less than ten years if we keep draw- 
ing upon the ore bodies at the rate 
prevailing during and since the war. 
as we probably shall. 

This does not mean that our future 
ore requirements must necessarily come 
from abroad. Mining engineers have 
been working for years on commer- 
cially feasible processes to refine Min- 
nesota taconite, which is abundantly 
available but is relatively meager in 
iron content as compared to the rich 
ores to which we have been accus- 
tomed and its processing will add per- 
manently to the cost of steel. The tac- 
onite industry has already got under 
way. Within five years it may be pro- 
viding as much as 5% of the Lake 
Superior ores. 

There are other ore bodies of good 
quality in North America, but they are 
not well located in respect to the Mid- 
western market and they are relatively 
small. Even at higher costs, however, 
there seems to be no single substitute 
for the Mesabi range. 

One obvious alternative is the devel- 
opment of ore reserves abroad. The 
western hemisphere has huge deposits 
of rich ore in Brazil. Venezuela, Chile, 
Cuba and Mexico. The greatest ore 
deposits in this hemisphere are located 
in Brazil, 325 miles from the sea, re- 
quiring a railroad investment running 
into hundreds of millions of dollars to 
move it to the coast in volume. 
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This great development is retarded 
by politics. The Brazilian mining code 
and taxation methods discourage for- 
eign capital. The ore is government 
property. It may be developed only by 
Brazilian companies in which foreign 
capital may participate. 

Many observers think future U. S. 
steel expansion will be on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. Certainly the cost of 
transporting sea-borne ore by rail to 
inland points like Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land or Gary would be prohibitive. 


The pressing question in the minds 
of purchasing executives today is “How 
long are current conditions likely to 
last?” In steel. as I said before. we 
think they are going to last for quite 
a while. Our survey of major steel con- 
suming industries indicates a total de- 
mand for 1948 2 or 3 million tons in 
excess of the probable supply, though 
some products will be readily available. 


In 1947 the United States turned 
out well over 50% of the known in- 
dustrial production of the world. If the 
potential weaknesses which the econo- 
mists now see in the third and fourth 
quarters of this year do actually de- 
velop. it is our belief that the index 
of industrial production will not de- 
cline more than 10%. 


All of us are doing many uneco- 
nomic things to maintain present rates 
of output. We are moving semi-fin- 
ished steel between plants at tremen- 
dous freight cost to get the maximum 


overall tonnage. We are operating 
equipment which, because of age and 
obsolesence. should be retired from 
service. 

You have all seen by the newspapers 
that many of the major unions, in- 
cluding the steel-workers, have begun 
their campaigns for another round of 
wage increases this spring. If it hap- 
pens there will be a corresponding ad- 
vance in many prices. We are inclined 
to think that any wage increase this 
vear will be the last of the inflationary 
cycle and probably will be moderate in 
extent. 

The peak of the export boom has 
passed, and even though the Marshall 
plan may add up to an impressive sum, 
total exports in 1948 will be less than 
thev were in 1947, 

The world demand for steel and for 
the tools of production made from 
steel will continue at a high level for 
a generation. The burden of satisfying 
it will fall almost entirely on the United 
States. 

After participating in some of the 
preliminary meetings in Washington 
recently we are inclined to think that 
no very serious action along allocation 
lines is likely to take place soon. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Harriman has 
made the statement that to allocate 
steel properly he would need 50,000 
people. And until industry can get 
together on what is needed there isn’t 
much either the government or the 
steel industry can do. 


Markets Unlimited 


Higher output per man can be attained: 
costs of distribution need attention 


By JOHN A. ROBERTSHAW 
President 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn. 


| we the old days when our suppliers 
were hungry for business, they were 
happy to supply us with materials 
made to any tolerance, within reason. 
which we demanded. Today it is—“We 
will give it to you within such-and- 
such-limits. Take it or leave it. We can 
sell all we can make, writing our own 
specifications.” This attitude applies to 
almost everything which goes into a 
thermostat, whether casting, stamping 
raw material. or what not. So, in order 
to remain in business, we take what 
we can get, and rework it in our own 


- plants to the tolerances which we know 


are necessary to insure proper opera- 
tion of our finished devices. 

The same “take it or leave it” atti- 
tude crept into the minds of labor 
during the war. 


Now to turn out a peacetime prod- 
uct under these methods involves costs 
which necessitate selling prices which 
cannot help but bring buyers’ re- 
sistance or ‘sales only at inflationary 
prices. We hear a lot of reports unfav- 
orable to unions as the cause of this 
trouble, but I am happy to say that 
all responsible unions are cognizant of 
the fact that more production per man- 
hour is necessary if we are not to 
build up to a grand bust. 

Our company feels proud that it now 
has responsibility and can demand it 
from its workers—that it has been able 
to give its workers a 150% increase 
in take-home pay since 1938 and yet 
increased prices of its major products 
a maximum of only 43%. This has 
been accomplished only by laying the 
facts before competent labor leaders 
and being able to convince them and 
the workers whom they represent that 
the only security they have is to pro- 
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duce a quality product at a price the 
customer is willing to pay. 

The gas industry is an important 
part of the four pivotal industries— 
fuel, food, transportation, and _ steel. 
Our complex economy rests upon the 
foundation of these four basic indus- 
tries. It should not be difficult to see 
that what affects one of these basic 
fields is felt in greater or lesser degree 
by every citizen of the country. In the 
face of this situation, it is logical. it 
seems to me. that since the gas indus- 
try is a major part of the fuel industry, 
it should be given special attention in 
the allocation of steel for manufactur- 
ing, producing, transmitting, and dis- 
tributing of manufactured, natural, 
mixed. and liquefied petroleum gases. 

The gas industry has a responsibility 
for the health and comfort of the more 
than 100 million people which it 
serves in the United States. The allo- 
cation of steel to the gas industry 
should be second only to food. This ac- 
tion would be helping to bring the 
sreatest good to the greatest number 
of people. 

When the people realize—through 
public opinion—how vital such atten- 
tion is and what it means to them. 
then and only then, will it become an 
issue calling for action—action right 
now. not in the future. Plans postponed 
to the future are usually forgotten. 

The industry could well give con- 
sideration to another influence which 
is retarding the expansion of our mar- 
kets. I speak now of the impact of, first. 
manufacturing costs and second, dis- 
tribution costs. As for manufacturing 
costs. it does not look now as though 
these will be reduced very much in the 
near future. And as for distribution 
costs. one of the reasons for today’s 
high prices for appliances is the prac- 
tice of some retail outlets to mark up 
installation costs and excise taxes. 

Distribution costs in the gas appli- 
ance business are also being affected 
adversely by the lack of standardiza- 
tion of manufactured gas and the wide 
range in the Btu value of liquefied pe- 
troleum gases distributed by an _ in- 
creasing number of utility companies. 
This lack of standardization interferes 
with the production process and _ in- 
creases the cost of gas appliances. It 
may not be practical to solve the prob- 
lem at this time, but I feel that it should 
have the attention of the manufactured 
gas industry. so these conditions may 
be improved. 

We often hear it charged that dis- 
tribution costs are too high. In com- 
bating that belief Don Francisco, vice 
president and director of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., had this to say at the 
National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives conference held last June in Los 
Angeles: 
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“There are wastes in distribution, 
but they are the same kind of wastes 
due to bad judgment, insufficient study, 
inadequate planning, and_ inefficient 
administration that can be found to 
some degree in all operations. Let’s not 
minimize the leaks in waste and distri- 
bution. But this is no time to fall for 
the old catch-all, ‘Distribution costs 
are too high.’ Sooner or later our prob- 
lem would be not the cost of distribu- 
tion but the cost of lack of distribution. 

“That generality can become a dan- 
gerous concept. It takes management’s 
eye off the target. A true target is not 
lower distribution costs per se, but 
lower consumer prices. Paradoxically. 
the way to lower the unit cost of dis- 
tribution as well as production, is 
sometimes by spending more. 

“The assignment today is to sell the 


consumer about twice as much goods 
as we did before the war, or drastically 
curtail our productive capacity. Per- 
haps our distribution isn’t costing 
enough. | 

“Certainly, the buyer’s market is 
here. But that’s like old times. It’s why 
business has needed sales managers, 
salesmen, and advertising as long as 
we can remember.” 

As a wise precautionary measure, the 
gas industry. no doubt, will apply to 
its own affairs the implications of new 
trends. I refer, for example, to the 
great upsurge in the birth rate, the es- 
tablishment of more than 1,250,000 
new families or households during 
1947, new marriages, population shifts. 
All of these are of major importance 
to us, and we must anticipate their im- 
pact on our industry. Before the war 
the new baby crop was only 18 per 
1000 of population. Last year it was 
more chan 25 per 1000. Also, children 
are growing up in greater numbers 
than ever before. The millions of fami- 
lies which have moved into the higher 
income groups are adopting the living 
standards of these groups. This mar- 
ket, too, must be served. It is factors 
such as these which we must take into 
consideration and apply to our own 
planning. 


Advantages of Converting 


How Fort Wayne has benefited since 
natural gas was introduced 10 years ago 


By E. D. ANDERSON 


Vice President 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 


ROM the experiences which we 

have gained through changeovers, I 
would make the following suggestions 
to those who are anticipating a change- 
over program: 


1. Be. sure that your operations are well 
planned and that your personnel is well 
trained. 

2.Be sure that the public is kept well in- 
formed. 

3. Be sure that the employees understand the 
program and are well informed. 


4. Be sure that the dealers in your territory 
have a good picture of the entire change- 
over program. 


The growth, stability, and general 
acceptance of natural gas service in 
the Fort Wayne division of our com- 
pany has been gratifying, particularly 
in view of the fact that gas service in 
Fort Wayne is in competition with a 
municipal electric plant and a _ pri- 
vately owned business-managed electric 


plant, each with electric rates as low as 
in any city of similar size in the United 
States. 

The total gas sales for the year prior 
to the introduction of natural gas in 
our Fort Wayne division were 8.- 
466.000 therms. In 1947 the total gas 
sales were 38,120,000 therms. | 

Residential sales. excluding home 
heating, were 3,640,000 therms in 1937 
and 7,473,000 therms in 1947. 

Annual usage per residential cus- 
tomer, excluding home heating, was 
130.8 therms in 1937, and 253.4 therms 
in 1947. 

Industrial sales were 3,192,000 
therms in 1937. and 13.692.000 therms 
in 1947. 

In 1937 the company had 178 home 
heating customers; and as of Dec. 31, 
1947, had 6714 customers. Home heat- 
ing sales in 1937 were 252.700 therms: 
in 1947, 11,763,000 therms. 

Peak day requirements for the 1937- 
1938 winter season occurred on Dec. 
8, 1937. and amounted to 31,500 
therms: on Jan. 28, 1948, they totaled 
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205,710 therms. 

These figures are given for the pur- 
pose of showing the wide acceptance of 
the new natural gas service. 

From a company viewpoint, the 
changeover to natural gas has brought 
about the following results: 


1. It has increased the general acceptance of 
gas service. 

. Dealers have demonstrated a new appre- 
ciation of the sales, potentialities offered 
by the gas appliance market. 


ho 


3. It has stabilized and insured the domestic 
load, particularly where gas heating serv- 
ice is used. 

4.It has improved the aspect of gas service 

and has pictured it in the eyes of our 
customers as a modern, clean, efficient fuel. 

. Last, but by no means least, it has stimu- 

lated the morale of our employees and has 
given them a new pride and confidence in 
the gas industry and their own particular 
job. 

6. It has served to confirm what we in the 
gas industry know—that gas is the wonder 


fuel. 
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Is the Industry Ready? 


In the coming fight for the customer's 
dollar, the gas industry is in danger 


By H. H. CUTHRELL a 


Chairman, AGA General Promotional 


Planning Committee 


F you are prepared to worry on a 

large scale, you need merely recall 
the predictions you yourself have un- 
doubtedly read as to the plans of others 
who want a major share of the market. 
You can include in these “snatchers at 
the customer’s dollar” the automobile 
salesmen, the builders of new homes, 
the suppliers of home furnishings or 
the manufacturers of women’s clothing 
who in one fell swoop obsoleted all 
women’s clothing in order that they 
might get a major share of family sav- 
ings. Add also the makers of automatic 
washing machines and other household 
appliances and consider too the lure of 


long-postponed vacation to faraway 

and interesting places plus the inevita- 

ble urge to keep some money for sav- 
ings as a nest egg against the future. 

That’s quite a challenge, isn’t it? But 
the challenge doesn’t worry me as 
much as our own mental and physical 
readiness to tackle the problem. / find 
it very upsetting to reach the conclu- 
sion, as | must, that the gas industry is 
not ready. We are not ready mentally 
and we are not ready with manpower. 

Perhaps you wonder what makes me 
say this. Well it’s items like this: 

1. At a refrigeration committee meeting it 
was the consensus that over the country 
as a whole gas appliance sales forces had 
only 30% of their pre-war manpower. 

2. There are many gas companies who have 
no salesmen at all. 


3. Some gas companies are still paying sales- 
men straight salaries with no commissions 
—in other words, these men have no in- 
centive. 

4. Most gas companies have made no effort 
to recruit bright young men into the busi- 
ness. Men who are to be the gas appliance 
sales managers of tomorrow. 


5. Few, if any, companies have started: to edu- 
cate or train non-selling employees to help 
their sales staffs. 

The bright ray of hope is that these 
are not problems that we can’t handle 
if we start now. 


We in the gas industry are an awfully 
stubborn bunch when it comes to ad- 
mitting that the other fellow ever has 
a good idea. All of us here either do 
or should contribute to the AGA’s prvu- 
motional fund as well as pav dues to 
the association. We have a biz stake 
in the success of gas appliance promc- 
tions, in terms of dollars, and in terms 
of the future of our business. But nev- 
ertheless every time a new industry 
campaign comes along a big sum of 
money has to be spent on selling sales 
managers and even top management on 
the idea of getting on the bandwagon 
and joining in an industry-wide cam- 
paion. Too much money goes into the 
staff function of showing gas _ utility 
people why they should cooperate and 
not enough into telling the consumer 
why he should buy. The solution for 


that lies pretty much in your hands. 


However. some of the responsibility 
falls on the shoulders of those of us 
who are directing the activities of the 
AGA. We’ve made a start at coordinat- 
ing and streamlining the organization. 
but we hope to do even better in the 
future. 


Jig Aligns Flange to 
Pipe During Welding 


CLAUDE PAGE, transmission division shop 
superintendent for Lone Star Gas Co., Dal- 
las, designed this jig. 


Orifice flanges may be easily and 
accurately aligned to meter run pipe 
during welding with this new jig. Built 
in Lone Star’s machine shop, the jig 
consists of eight wedges, four fastened 
to a head at each end of the jig. A 
bolt and spring run through the center. 
As the jig is placed inside the joined 
flange and pipe, a screw on the end of 
the jig is turned, expanding the wedges. 
which slide down along tapered 
grooves. This expansion of the wedges 
holds the pipe and flange tightly in 
place at the joint. The joint is then 
tack welded and the jig is removed 
before a final pass is made. 
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ABOVE, flange jig in place, AT LEFT, 
jig, showing eight wedges. 
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GAMA elected, at its April meeting, Frank Nugent, Bryant Heater. 
president; S. H. Hobson, Roper, and F. O. Hess, Selas, vice presi- 
dents: John Van Norden, American Meter, sec’y (shown above). 


NEGA chose, in March, officers at left. Front row, E. G. Twohey, 
Worcester, president; J. A. Cook, Lynn, retiring president: A. V. S. 
Lindsley, Connecticut Light, first vice. Back row, Clark Belden, 
secretary: Otto Price, Boston, treasurer: John A. Hiller, Portland. 
second vice: E. C. McGraw. Stone & Webster, program head. 


SOUTHERN GAS ASSN, leaders. W. H. Ligon, Nashville, president 
(center); L. L. Baxter, left, and Carl Horne, vice presidents. 
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EASTERN NATURAL gas 

sales conference speakers 

were H. E. Jalass, Cribben 

& Sexton (above), and H. 

Carl Wolt, AGA managing 
director. 


AGA INDUSTRIAL and commercial sec- 
tion met in Windsor, Canada,.in April. 
Dining hall scene above. 


AT RIGHT, a portion of the overflowing 

crowd that attended the Southwestern 

Gas Measurement Short Course, held at 
Norman, Okla., during April. 
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GAMA Session 


President Robertshaw 
talks labor relations 
at Atlantic City 


Constructive papers and discussions of 
numerous questions having to do with the 
present rapidly changing times featured the 
13th annual meeting of the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Assn., at the Drake hotel in 
Chicago, on April 5-7. 

John A. Robertshaw, president of the 
association and Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Co.. at the opening session took up a sub- 
ject of vital concern to all the manufacturers 
present—the problem of fostering the right 
kind of relations with labor. 

Leaders of labor and industry are of the 
same clay, Mr. Robertshaw pointed out. The 
old theory that there must be continuous 
enmity between labor and management is 
going by the boards, he said. Responsible 
unions are cognizant of the fact that more 
production per man-hour “is necessary if we 
are not to build up to a grand bust.” 

Col. Hudson W. Reed, president of the 
American Gas Assn. and president of The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co., gave a frank 
discussion of the appliance sales situation 
in Philadelphia. He advocated a reduction 
in manufacturing costs. He explained he was 
talking not in an official capacity, but as an 
individual operator. While frankly telling his 
hearers some of the things that were wrong 
with the present picture, Mr. Reed never- 
theless declared that “our industry as a whole 
is in a friendly position with the public, 
and needs no drastic changes.” 

Immediately following Mr. Reed’s closely 
attended remarks, Mr. Robertshaw, who was 
presiding, pointed out that an important 
problem was the excise tax on appliances 
that some of the competition does not have. 

This thought was echoed by H. Leigh 
Whitelaw, managing director of GAMA, who 
pointed out in remarks preceding the read- 
ing of his report, that the excise tax is a 
discriminatory burden, that it applies to 
some appliances and not to others, and that 
in the case of hotels and restaurants it is 
an excise tax on production equipment. 

Declaring that the past year had been one 
of progress, Mr. Whitelaw went on to discuss 
the “threat of a controlled economy as high 
up among the fundamental problems.” He 
urged that “resistance to a controlled econ- 
omy should be “backed up by all industry.” 

“Ic looks to me,” he said, “as if this is 
the only way that we will be able to pre- 
vent the formation of what you might call 
a ‘Peace Production board.’ 

“We in the gas industry should be ready 
to protect our own interests if controls are 
imposed, or even if they are pending. At 
the same time we should avoid doing any- 
thing to influence or aid in the imposition of 
such controls. . . . This is. an extremely 
delicate position that we are in, in common 
with all the rest of American industry.” 
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Frank J. Nugent, of Bryant Heater Co., 
Cleveland, was elected president of GAMA 
for the year commencing Oct. 1, 1948. 


The following also were elected: 


First vice president—Stanley H. Hobson, 
president, Geo. D. Roper Corp. 

Second vice president—Frederic O. Hess, 
president, Selas Corp. of America. 

Treasurer—John Van Norden, secretary, 
American Meter Co. 


Board of Directors 
Frank H. Adams, president, Surface Com- 
bustion Corp. 
Nicholas R. Feltes, Bastian-Morley Co., 


Inc. 


Division and Group Chairmen 


Controls and Related Accessories Division: 
John A. Wolff, sales manager, Milwaukee 
Gas Specialty Co. 

Direct Heating Equipment Division: L. O. 
Reese, vice president and general manager, 
Armstrong Products Corp. 

Domestic Gas Range Division: W. Frank 
Roberts, president, Standard Gas Equipment 
Corp. 

“CP” Manufacturers Group: A. B. Ritzen- 
thaler, vice president, The Tappan Stove Co. 

Gas House Heating and Air Conditioning 
Equipment Division: Frank L. Meyer, presi- 
dent, The Meyer Furnace Co. 

Gas Air Conditioning Group: John K. 
Knighton, manager of sales, Servel, Inc. 

Gas Boiler Group: C. L. Hewitt, Jr., gen- 
eral sales manager, L. J. Mueller Furnace 
Co. 

Gas Conversion Burner Group: E. A. Nor- 
man, Jr., president, Norman Products Co. 

Gas Furnace Group: Keith T. Davis, chief 
engineer, Bryant Heater Co. 

Gas Meter and Regulator Division: A. F. 
Benson, vice president in charge of produc- 
tion, American Meter Co. 

Gas Valve Division: Philip S. 
president, Harper-Wyman Co. 

Gas Water Heater Division: Leland M. 
Feigel, sales manager, Water Heater divi- 
sion, Servel Inc. 

Hotel, Restaurant and Commercial Gas 
Equipment Division: Walter H. Rudolph, 
president, Savory Equipment, Inc. 

Industrial Gas Equipment Division: Alvin 
M. Stock, Partlow Corp. 


Some sharp warnings were voiced at the 
first day’s luncheon by Dr. Kenneth Walker, 
who had thre interviews with Adolf Hitler, 
and who during the recent war took an 
active part in awakening this country to the 
Nazi menace. Referring to the Communist 
threat, Dr. Walker declared that at present 
we are losing the battle of ideologies in 
Europe, and losing it also in the colleges 
of the United States. 

“You must prepare to battle in the war 
of ideas,” Dr. Walker declared. 

At the next day’s session, the light side 
of life was presented by Arthur H. Brayton. 

Discussing “LP-Gas—Restrictive Codes and 
Regulations,” L. A. Brand, chairman of the 
committee on Codes and Regulations, and 
vice president of Empire Stove Co., declared: 

“Those of you interested in the sale of 
liquefied petroleum gas appliances are no 
doubt familiar with what some _ states, 
through ignorance or otherwise, have at- 
tempted to do to the LP-Gas industry. Some 
laws would have virtually eliminated the 
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CALENDAR 
May 


AGA Natural Gas Department 
Spring Meeting—Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas, May 4-5. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association An- 
nual Meeting—Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, Pa., May 18-20. 


New York-New Jersey Regional 
Gas Sales Conference—Westchester 
 aaaead Club, Rye, N. Y., May 24- 


AGA Production and Chemical 
Conference — Berkeley-Carteret Ho- 
tel, Asbury Park, N. J., May 24-26. 


Natural Gas and Petroleum As- 
sociation of Canada—General Brock 
ey Niagara Falls, Ont., May 
27-28. 


June 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas Associa- 
tion Annual Convention and Trade 
Show—State Fair Grounds, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., June 1-6. 


Edison Electric Institute Annual 
Convention—Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 2-4. 


Third Annual Short Course in Gas 
Technology—Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsville, Texas, 
June 2-4. 


American Gas Association South- 
west Personnel Conference—Birm- 
ingham, Ala., June 7. 


American Gas Association Mid- 
west Personnel Conference—Kansas 
City, Mo., June 9. 


July 


Canadian Gas Association Annual 
Convention — Jasper Park Lodge, 
Alberta, July 1-3. 


Michigan Gas Association Annual 
Convention — (To be held jointly 
with the Michigan Electric Light 
Association.) Grand Hotel, Mack- 
inac Island, Mich., July 12-13. 


September 


New Jersey Gas Association, Ho- 
tel Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J., 
Sept. 10. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 55th 
Annual Convention—Hotel Casa del 
Rey, Santa Cruz, Calif., Sept. 14-16. 


October 


American Gas Association Annual 
Convention and GAMA Exhibit— 
Atlantic City, N. J., week of Oct. 4. 


California Natural Gasoline As- 
sociation Fall Meeting—Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Oct. 8. 


Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association Annual Meeting—Fort 
Worth, Oct. 14-15. 


National Safety Congress — Chi- 
cago, IIl., Oct. 18-22. 


November 


National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners — Sa- 
vannah, Ga., Nov. 15-18. 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers—New York, N. Y., Nov. 
28-Dec. 3. 
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by people who ild appliances 
’ 


Positive Meters—R -Connersville 
Blowers oots-C ville 
Purifiers}—Stacey Brot. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE—CENTRIFUGAL EXHAUSTER 


olders and scrubbers are things 
a plant for manufacturing gas. 


cE TEE RS 49s) TT gas industry/from the sale of fqrnaces right back through the 

- mm) iT! «pipe lines, through the compressprs and blowers into the realm 
111710)) of research fpr better ways of mgking gas. 

id This meays to you that the pugchase of equipment from any 

: STACEY BROS. ~PURISTING seuIrment of the com] nies grouped under resser Industries, Inc., opens 

| to you engifeering information of the whole group. Each of the 

Dresser companies is a specialist in\jsome type of equipment. As 

a group thdy can provide a great nany alternate types of simi- 

: - . larly purpoped equipment—reciprocating or centrifugal or rotary 

ii positive. Sp it is not necessary for 4 Dresser salesman to com- 
promise ergineering for the sake of a\sale. 


STACEY BROS.—SCRUBBERS 


CLARK — COMPRESSORS 


a BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. KOBE, Inc. 
iJ Bradford, Pa. Huntington Park, Calif. 
x: % Pa ‘s BRYANT Heater Company PACIFIC Pumps, Inc. 
- , Cleveland, Ohio; Tyler, Texas Huntington Park, Calif. 
NOUSTRIES . inc. CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. PAYNE Furnace Co. 


Olean, New York 
TERMINAL TOWER + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 
DRESSER Mfg. Division 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Biower Corp. 
Connersville, Ind. 


Bradford, Pa. SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 

DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited Whittier, Calif. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 
INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 

Beaumont & Dallas, Texas; Torrance, Calif.; Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
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liquefied petroleum gas dealer and consumer 
as potential customers of gas appliances. .. . 
Thirty-nine states now have regulations gov- 
erning the use of appliances with liquefied 
petroleum gas... . 

“Certainly, the electric, oil and coal in- 
dustries have been hurt by gas. Quietly, but 
efficiently, they are working hard to stop gas, 
and gentlemen, I believe some of these ad- 
verse regulations are the result of their work.” 

Mr. Brand also brought out the fact that 
movements are afoot within municipalities to 
establish levies on gas appliance installations 
and called upon utilities to take cognizance 
of this threat. He detailed constructive meas- 
ures that are being taken to meet these 
situations. Other important reports and 
papers at the GAMA meeting included the 
treasurers report by John Van Norden, 
secretary, American Meter Co.; report of 
the General Nominating committee, by Lyle 
C. Harvey, chairman, and president, Bryant 
Heater Co.; and a talk on the Potential Ef- 
fect of Present Gas Research, by E. S. Petty- 
john, director, Institute of Gas Technology. 

In addition to the general sessions there 
were many active, constructive discussions 
around the tables of division and group 
meetings Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons. 


Atoms, LP-Gas 


More than 950 SGA men 
hear atomic energy expert. 
LP-Gas virtues in fringes 


Atomic energy and the future relation of 
liquefied petroleum gas to the natural gas 
industry were two of the many absorbing 
topics which held the attention of more than 
950 persons, who chalked up a record at- 
tendance at the 40th anniversary convention 
of the Southern Gas Assn. in Galveston. 
Texas, March 24-26. 

Every vital subject of the day in the indus- 
try was covered during the three days in 
learned and practical papers and discussion 
groups. Those attending the general 
sions heard an inspiring talk by Frank J. 
Nugent, GAMA vice president, on “Markets 
Unlimited,’ and Col. Hudson Reed, AGA 
president, who came from Philadelphia to 
detail the activities of the association. 

In one of the many overflow sessions in 
the ballroom of the Galvez hotel, Martin 
Dies, former chairman of the Congressional 
Un-American Activities committee drew loud 
applause for his straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk on “The Communistic Threat to 
America.” 


ses- 


Among the outstanding talks was that at 
the sales section by Frank C. Smith, presi- 
dent of Houston Natural Gas Corp., on “All- 
Year Gas Air Conditioning.” Mr. Smith gave 
detailed figures and much practical informa- 
tion on how to realize substantial profits 
from this kind of operation. 

H. Carl Wolf, AGA managing director, 
flew down from New York. as did Clifford 
E. Hall, assistant director of promotion. the 
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latter to discuss “Promotion Plans of the 
AGA,” with emphasis on the coming water 
heater campaign. 

Southern hospitality was much in evidence 
at the Friendship Room, sponsored by the 
manufacturers and distributors, at numerous 
open house occasions, as well as in the 
elaborate night life establishments for which 
Galveston is famous. 

Great interest was aroused by the talk at 
the operating luncheon by Dr. Paul C. 
Aebersold, chief, isotopes division, Oak 
Ridge operations, U. S. Atomic Energy 
commission, who predicted that “we should 
be able to witness the performance of a 
working model of a production-type nuclear 
power reactor within the next 10 years.” 

In his talk on the future relation of lique- 
fied petroleum gas to the natural gas indus- 
try, Chester L. May, vice president of Lone 
Star Gas Co., gave details of that company’s 
system of using LP-Gas to hold customers 
beyond the mains for gas service, until mains 
are extended to them. 

As an example of how the company makes 
it possible for future natural gas customers 
to have an efficient fuel service pending 
further building development in city fringe 
areas, in 1947 over 700 butane customers 
using company-owned tanks were connected 
to natural gas service after street mains were 
extended to their premises. The 700 tanks 
were reinstalled for other customers beyond 
the reach of the natural gas lines. 

Dr. Dan Noble, vice president and director 
of research of Motorola Inc., displayed pic- 
tures of a new frequency modulation “handie- 
talkie” now in production. The set is the 
approximate size of a portable typewriter, 
and has a French telephone instrument 
mounted on top. 

The following were elected officers and 
directors for the coming year: 


President, W. H. Ligon, president, Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Gas & Heating Co.; Ist vice 
president, L. L. Baxter, president, Arkansas 
Western Gas Co., Fayetteville, Ark.; 2nd 
vice president, Carl H. Horne, Alabama 
Gas Co., Birmingham, Ala.; treasurer, Ly- 
man L. Dyer, comptroller, Lone Star Gas 
Co., Dallas; secretary, E. T. Anderson, 
assistant treasurer, Atlanta (Ga.) Gas Light 
Co.: directors, J. H. Schmidt, Texas repre- 
sentative, Peerless Manufacturing Co., Dal- 
las; A. H. Weyland, president, Arkansas- 
Louisiana Gas Co., Shreveport, La.; H. K. 
Griffin, vice president and general manager, 
Mississippi Gas Co., Meridian, Miss.; John 
C. Flanagan, vice president, United Gas 
Corp., Houston; and R. F. Hinchey, presi- 
dent, West Texas Gas Co., Lubbock, Texas. 


AGA Sales Plan 


Plan, pick, and push—planning a sales 
program, picking salesmen carefully, and 
pushing these men to sell modern, automatic 
appliances would restore any ailing gas 
utility to robust health, H. Carl Wolf, AGA 
managing director, told 300 sales executives 
and representatives gathered at the Eastern 
Natural Gas Regional Sales conference in 
Pittsburgh, March 10. 


Other speakers at the eastern sales meeting: 
W. D. Williams, chairman, AGA water heating com- 
mittee, and Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark. 


Harold Jalass, general Cribben & 
Sexton Co., Chicago. 


sales manager, 


Joseph Bevis, Opinion Research Corp., New York. 

John T. Knighton, Servel Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Irene L. Muntz, Rochester (N. Y.) Gas & Electric 
Corp. 

Bernard A. Seiple, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

R. J. Miller, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus. 


Jersey Central Appliance Co., 


Leadership at the sessions was on a par 
with the programs presented. Those who pre- 
sided were Irving K. Peck, vice president, 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Co.; George L. 
Scofield, Republic Light, Heat & Power Co., 
Buffalo; Raymond Little, sales manager, 
Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, and H. Leigh 
Whitelaw, GAMA managing director. 


Selling .. . Midwest Topic 


From the opening session of the confer- 
ence through the sales clinic which closed 
the meeting, more than 600 sales executives 
were treated to frank and analytical discus- 
sions of sales and economic problems of the 
day. They were at the Midwest Regional 
Gas Sales conference in Chicago, March 
30-31 and April 1. 

Credit for the program goes to B. H. 
Wittman, general sales manager, Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co. and H. D. Valentine, sales 
promotion manager of Peoples Gas Light, 
Chicago. Mr. Wittman was conference chair- 
man. 


Section Meets in Canada 


The AGA Industrial and Commercial Gas 
section held its first conference on Canadian 
soil from April 7-9. Members from Canada 
and all over the United States gathered in 
Windsor, Ont., to hear a program including 
both general and technical subjects. 

Among speakers were Eugene Milener, gas 
researchist; Harry W. Smith Jr., former AGA 
industrial and commercial publicity director; 
Sydney Alling, talking for Robert E. Ginna, 
vice president, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., and Arnold Michelson, vice president, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


Program Ready for Gas Council 


A top program has been assembled for 
the meeting of the Midwest Industrial Gas 
council being held at the Hotel Leland, 
Aurora, Ill., June 3-4. | 

The meeting is under the joint sponsorship 
of the Western United Gas & Electric Co. 
and the Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois. 


AGA Notes 


Ginna Appointment. The chairman of the 
newly appointed AGA committee on econom- 
ics is R. E. Ginna, vice president, Rochester 
(N. Y.) Gas & Electric Corp. 

Formed as a result of activities by former 
committees on statistics and market and 
economic research, the new committee will 
coordinate AGA committees, bureaus, and 
personnel engaged in studies of an economic 
nature. 

Members of the committee on economics 
are: George Baird, vice president, South- 
western Development Co., New York; E. H. 
Eacker, vice president, Boston Consolidated 
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Gas Co., Frank L. Griffith, vice president, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago; 
F. B. Jones, manager, sales and market re- 
search, Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh; H. 
L. Masser, executive vice president, Southern 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles; J. F. Mer- 
riam, vice president, Northern Natural Gas 
Co.. Omaha; E. W. Morehouse, vice presi- 
dent, General Public Utilities Corp., New 
York; F. W. Peters, secretary and treasurer, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa; Harry A. 
Weitzman, manager, rate and economic re- 
search department, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp.; and John A. Williams, chairman AGA 
accounting section and assistant controller, 
Niagara Hudson Power Co., Syracuse. 
Walter E. Caine, AGA bureau of statistics 
director, is secretary of the committee. 


Southwestern Personnel. During informal 
discussion at the March 23 meeting of the 
Southwestern Personnel conference in Gal- 
veston most of the companies represented 
expressed interest in doing a more thorough 
job. 

Wendell R. Horsley, director of placement 
and personnel relations at Texas A. & M., 
reported that the demand for college gradu- 
ates still exceeds the supply and that each 
craduate has a choice of several offers. 

The next meeting of the group will be 
held in Birmingham, Ala., June 7. Robert P. 
Marshall, secretary of the conference and 
personnel director, Memphis Natural Gas 
Co., is sending invitations to all gas com- 
panies in the area interested in being repre- 
sented at the conference. 


Producers Meet 


NGAA chooses Burrell 
for annual Hanlon award 


Increased production of light ends at lower 
cost and better hydrocarbon utilization were 
subjects featured at the 27th annual con- 
vention of the Natural Gasoline Association 
of America in the Texas hotel, Ft. Worth, 
March 24-26. 

The highest honor in the natural gasoline 
industry—the Hanlon award—was conferred 
on George A. Burrell, president, Atlantic 
States Gas Co., New York. Mr. Burrell was 
presented the award in recognition of his 
contribution to technological progress of the 
industry during special ceremonies during 
the convention. 

In the morning session of March 24, espe- 
cially arranged for cycling operators, T. S. 
Bacon, Lone Star Producing Co., Dallas; 
\Mlax Lents, J. S. Abercrombie Co., Houston: 
kK. P. Valpy, Richfield Oil Corp., Los Ang- 
eles, and Frank Dotterweich, Texas College 
ef Arts and Industries, Kingsville, delivered 
talks, 

General operation papers included, “Con- 
densation of Hydrocarbon-Water Mixtures in 
Fin-Walled Tubes,” by Dr. D. L. Katz, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and a lecture and dem- 
enstration by G. M. Kintz, U. S. Bureau of 
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Mines, Dallas, on “Inflammability of Gases.” 

Association President C. R. Williams, Chi- 
cago Corp., Corpus Christi, also presented an 
economic discussion of the “Significance of 
Liquids from Natural Gas.” 


Texas Short Course 


The third annual short course in gas 
technology at the Texas College of Arts and 
Industries, Kingsville, will be sponsored from 
June 2-4 by the Southern Gas Association. 

This years course will emphasize gas 
turbine design. 

Field trips to the port city of Corpus 
Christi and a visit to King ranch are on 
tne general program. 

Sections will be offered on improved tech- 
niques in utilization of natural gas and on 
the latest methods of production and trans- 
mission. 

Dr. Frank H. Dotterweich, director of the 
engineering division of the college, is ad- 
ministrative committee chairman in charge 
of the course. 

Chester L. May of the Lone Star Gas Corp. 
is chairman of the advisory committee. 

Other advisory committee members are A. 
D. Green, United Gas Pipe Line Co.: Frank 
S. Kelly Jr., Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co.: 
J. P. Bristow, Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co.; J. C. Flanagan, United Gas Corp.; A. 
L. Kleberg, King Ranch; John Lynch, La- 
Gloria Corp.; Harold E. Meade, New Orleans 
Public Service Inc.; R. W. Reeves, Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Co.; Frank C. Smith, 
Houston Natural Gas Corp.; Dean Strick- 
land, United Gas Corp.; Col. L. O. Vogel- 
sang, Rio Grande Valley Gas Co.: R. E. 
Wertz, Amarillo Gas Co.; C. R. Williams. 
Chicago Corp.; W. Lee Woodward, Zenith 
Gas Co.; and C. H. Zachry, Southern Union 
Gas Co. 


Mobilizing ‘Inches’ 


lf the United States is ever involved in 
another war, the Big and Little Inch lines 
could be mobilized again within 90 days. 

B. D. Goodrich, chief engineer, Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp., Shreveport, un- 
loaded the information at the closing session 
of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers spring meeting, St. Louis, in March. 
He told the engineers that the same founda- 
tion, motor and much of the equipment for 
the oil pumps is used for pumping gas, and 
could be quickly reconverted back to piping 
oil. 

Under the purchase agreement it signed 
with the government, Mr. Goodrich said, the 
company must complete the transfer within 
90 days in case of an emergency. It has the 
option. however, as to whether it would 
operate the lines itself or turn the work 
over to somebody else. 


Top Attendance for M-WGA 


Record attendances ganging to conventions 
throughout the nation also hit the 43rd annual 
meeting of the Midwest Gas Assn. in Minne- 
apolis, April 8-10. More than 400 utility 
executives thronged the Hotel Nicollet for 
the three-day affair. 

As well as hearing speakers, the mid- 


westerners elected officers. The new presi- 
dent of the association is A. C. Rathkey, 
Iowa Public Service Co., Waterloo. 

Other officers: 

L. J. Eck, Minneapolis Gas Light Co., first 
vice president; D. J. Reimers, Minnesota Val- 
ley Natural Gas Co., St. Peter, Minn., and 
H. E- Peckham, Northern States Power Co., 
St. Paul, secretary-treasurer. 

Council members are S. D. Whitman, 
Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co., Hastings, 
Neb.: R. H. Lind, Iowa-Illinois Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., lowa City.; W. L. Hays, Montana- 
Dakota Utilities Co., Minneapolis, and E. E. 
Baxter, Central Electric & Gas Co., Lincoln, 


Neb. 


Canadian Reservations Going 


Limited accommodations have been snap- 
ped up for the 4lst annual convention of 
the Canadian Gas Assn. taking place at 
Jasper Park Lodge Jasper, Alt., June 30- 
July 3. At least 400 Canadian and American 
delegates are expected to attend, according 
to George W. Allen, executive secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 

For registered delegates to the convention, 
the Canadian National railway is issuing 
identification convention certificates, good 
for the purchase of reduced fare round-trip 
tickets to Jasper. Recipients of the certifi- 
cates, which allow for reduced fares only on 
the Canadian portion of the railway, may 
present them to local agents when making 
arrangement for ticket purchases. 


Oil Compact Men to Meet 


Spring quarterly meeting dates for the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission have 
been changed from April to May 5-7. The 
meeting will be held at the La Salle hotel 
in Chicago, according to Earl Foster, execu- 
tive secretary. 

Members of the Texas Mid-Continent Oil 
& Gas Assn. who will serve as the advisory 
committee from the association to the com- 
have been announced. Marshall 
Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, is 


mission 
Newcomb, 
among new appointees. 


New Florida-Georgia Officers 


Among activities at the 13th annual con- 
vention of the Florida-Georgia Gas Meters 
Assn. was the installation of officers. Clifford 
Noda, St. Augustine Gas Co., took the gavel 
from the outgoing president, H. P. Thomas, 
who by custom becomes the association’s 
vice president. 

Jack W. Owen was re-elected and re- 
installed as secretary-treasurer, and Duncan 
Crawford, Jack Lawlor and W. L. Lee were 
elected to the board of directors. 


Independent Officers Gather 


Directors of the Independent Petroleum 
Assn. of America. representing oil and gas 
operators from all the nation’s producing 
areas, met in Wichita, Kan., April 26-27. 

Among subjects presented was “Secondary 
Recovery,” handled by J. P. Jones and R. 
V. Hughes, Bradford District Producers 
Assn., Bradford, Pa., and R. C. Earelougher, 
Earlougher Engineering Co., Tulsa. 
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EXPANSION 


Lone Star Grows 


Texas utility advertises 
new development to build 
good will among customers 


Building good will in the region of Texas 
served by the Lone Star Gas Co. is more 
than a matter of rounding up enough ma- 
terial to construct new transmission facilities. 
It is also considered an advertising job. 

In addition to investing $12 million in 
improvements during 1947, Lone Star made 
certain that many of its customers and po- 
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tential customers would know about it. 


During January and February, 1948, a news- 
paper advertising campaign in 231 news- 
papers described the expansion work in 
detail as well as assuring homemakers ade- 
quate natural gas supplies. A series of eight 
advertisements pictured and described vari- 
ous construction projects which enable Lone 
Star to continue providing uninterrupted 
service. 

Lone Star’s 1947 investment is part of a 
five-year, $40 million plan. In view of cur- 
rent industrial, agricultural, and community 
growth in the central and northeastern Texas 
and southern Oklahoma sections served by 
the company, Lone Star officials predicted 
this winter’s unprecedented demand a year 
ago. They dug up as much material as pos- 
sible, including several miles of used pipe, 
to add to physical properties. Despite pipe 
shortages, Lone Star extended service to 11 
communities, bringing its total supplied with 
natural gas to 332. 

A 10-day siege of extremely cold Texas 
weather, beginning Jan. 23 of this year when 
the system delivered 633,600 Mcf of gas in 
a single day, confirmed the company’s ex- 
pectations. This was an increase of 90,600 
Mef over the record sendout set in 1947. 

The cold wave afforded Lone Star another 
opportunity to assure homemakers that a 
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great deal is being done to supply them with 
natural gas during all seasons of the year. 
A special advertisement, keyed to current 
weather conditions, was prepared for in- 
sertion in all newspapers on the systems 
within the week. This assurance of a winter 
fuel supply reached customers while record- 
breaking snowfalls and low temperatures 
were the chief fireside topic in the region. 

Principal projects completed by the Lone 
Star Gas Co. in 1947 are as follows: 


1. Eighty new gas wells were connected 
in 24 of the 64 fields tapped by Lone Star. 


2. A 3200-hp compressor station was con- 
structed at Trinidad, Texas, which permitted 
pressure on tw: 18 and 20-in. lines to be 
increased from 350 to 500 Ibs. This increased 
delivery capacity through the lines from 150 


to 200 MMcf of gas per day. 


3. The flow of natural gas into the system 
from west central Texas was increased 24 
MMcf per day by rearranging the facilities 
of Joshua, Texas, compressor station. 

4. Six pipelines—three tapping new sources 
and three loop lines—are delivering increased 
volumes of gas at strategic points on the 
system. 

More than 25,000 new customers were 
served on existing distribution systems, as 
well as nearly 2000 new customers added at 
the 11 new town plants. It was a uniform 
growth, with about 7% increase in new 
meters in each of the seven divisions in the 
Lone Star system. 

Newspaper advertising was chosen as the 
best medium for telling people about what 
is being done for them. The Lone Star Gas 
Co. is doing plenty of it. 


‘Group C’ Decision 


The FPC has made public a decision of 
the presiding examiner ordering, subject to 
commission review, issuance to Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co. of a certificate, hing- 
ing upon certain conditions, authorizing con- 
struction of the part of its pipeline project 
designated as “Group C” facilities. Group A 
and B facilities have been authorized previ- 
ously. 

Parties to the proceeding were allowed 20 
days to file exceptions. If no exceptions are 
filed, unless otherwise ordered by the com- 
mission, the decision becomes final. Principal 
conditions in the order are that Panhandle 
must complete the construction as soon as 
possible, informing the commission each 90 
days of progress made, and that Panhandle 
apply to the commission and obtain specific 
authorization before undertaking any new 
transportation, sale, or delivery of gas. 

Group C facilities include additional com- 
pressor powering and pipeline construction in 
the producing areas, increases in compressor 
capacity on the main transmission line, and 
construction of about 356 miles of 26-in. 
loop on the main transmission line. Scheduled 
for completion in 1950, this project will cost 


about $27,021,000. 


Southern Gas Project 
A $3,531,600 project has been proposed by 


Southern Natural Gas Co., Birmingham, and 
is awaiting FPC approval. New facilities 
would increase delivery capacity of the sys- 
tem by about 35 MMcf daily and bring the 
total capacity to 420 MMcf per day. This 
capacity will be used to supply additional 
demands of present distributors, additional 
direct consumers, and certain communities 
which are not now receiving gas service. 

Main line facilities proposed include addi- 
tion of 10,000 hp at two compressor stations, 
6% miles of 24-in. loops, and four 12%-in. 
river crossings. Also included are a new 5000- 
hp compressor station; five miles of 8%-in. 
loop on a branch line; additional dehydra- 
tion facilities in the Gwinville field, and taps 
and measuring stations to supply communi- 
ties in Alabama and Georgia not now receiv- 
ing gas. 

Southern Natural stated that it is negoti- 
ating for the purchase of increased quantities 
of gas from north Louisiana fields, which 
might necessitate an alternate construction 
plan. Additional cost of the alternate plan 
is estimated at $147,000. 


Trans-Continental Line 


Early last month the FPC reopened pro- 
ceedings to permit Trans-Continental Gas 
Pipe Line Co. Inc. to introduce additional 
evidence in support of its application to 
build a pipeline from Texas gas fields to 
the Eastern seaboard. In the same order the 
commission denied the motion of Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp. to dismiss Trans- 
Continental’s application. 

The record is to remain open for a period 
of not more than six months to enable Trans- 
Continental to present further evidence that 
it has firm contracts for the purchase of 
enough gas to provide the full requirements 
of the project over the period of years for 
which it proposes to contract for sale and in 
which it expects to amortize its debt. 

The FPC also directed the company to 
present a plan for using storage fields to 
assure utilization of this project in a man- 
ner which will best serve the public interest. 


From Texas to Ohio 


Simultaneously with the distribution of its 
annual report last month, Texas Gas Trans- 
mission Corp. (which acquired the proper- 
ties of Memphis Natural Gas Co. and Ken- 
tucky Natural Gas Corp. through a recent 
merger) announced its intention to apply to 
the FPC for permission to build an 800-mile 
pipeline from Texas to a point near Middle- 
town, Ohio. Initial construction cost is esti- 
mated at $64 million. 

During the first full year of operation (the 
winter of 1949-50) it is expected the line 
will be capable of delivering about 275 MMcf 
per day. Compressors will be added as needed 
until ultimate capacity of 400 MMcf_ per 
day is reached. 


Increased Supply 


Facilities including about 97 miles of 20-, 
16-, and 12*%4-in. pipelines extending from 
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EMPIRE Engineers concentrate on 


gas heating and cooking appli- 


ances. This specialization assures 
the superiority of EMPIRE Gas 
Appliances. Users expect — 
and get — better perform- 
ance, safety, and econ- 
omy. This superiority 
pays you dividends in 
customer satisfaction, 
prestige, and sales. 


dle. a @ oa ec g 


: aw We F : . by EMPIRE Engineers, places 
el allt ee te et EMPIRE Appliances far ahead of 
ss competition. 


e SEE THE EMPIRE REPRESENTATIVE IN YOUR TERRITORY OR WRITE US FOR FULL INFORMATION 


4MPIRE STOVE COMPANY 


” BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


‘om 
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Ohio Fuel Gas Co.’s Treat compressor station 
to a connection with facilities of West Ohio 
Gas Co. at Lima, Ohio, will be built if the 
FPC approves Ohio Fuel’s recent application. 
Estimated cost is $2,986,250. 

Purpose of the construction is to provide 
additional transmission capacity to the 
Marion and Lima markets. Ohio Fuel would 
subsequently remove a 525-hp compressor 
station and about 118 miles of existing lines 
ranging in size from 8% to 16 in. Construc- 
tion was to begin this month and be com- 


pleted by Dec. 1, 1948. 


More Rate Raises 


Four utilities press for 
new operating schedules 


Rising costs of operation continue to pres- 
sure gas utilities into asking rate increases. 
In recent public service commission action 
three companies have been granted requests 
for new rate schedules while ore has been 
denied and another has been applied for. 
Utilities now functioning under new sched- 
ules are Republic Light, Heat & Power Co., 
Buffalo, supplying manufactured gas in Erie 
and Niagara counties, New York: Kings 
County Lighting Co., New York, and the 
City of Kitchener gas company, Ontario, Can. 
In a petition to the New York Public 
Service Commission The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co. has asked for a further boot in rate 
schedules which, if authorized, will add ap- 
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This recently installed oil-gas generator heloed Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co. get over the production hump during 
some of the worst of the weather the past winter. The unit 
produces up to 6 MMcf per dav of 950-1000 Btu gas of 
specific gravity .80 from 32-36 Be’ gas-oil. Shown inspecting 
the equipment when it went to work are Al Kottig, chief gas 
maker (left) and J. A. Bene, plant superintendent. 
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annual 


the 


proximately $3.2 million to 
revenue of the company. 

The FPC has suspended, pending hearing, 
rates proposed by Kentucky West Virginia 
Gas Co. to supersede schedules now in effect 
for sales of gas to Pittsburgh and West Vir- 
ginia Gas Co. and Louisville Gas & Electric 
Co. The commission order states that terms 
of the proposal may be unjust. 

Among the companies now enjoying addi- 
tional revenues, Republic Light, Heat & 
Power has been granted an interim gas rate 
increase amounting to about $330,000 an- 
nually. The state public service commission 
has allowed the increase pending completion 
of an investigation into the company’s op- 
erations and earnings. 

The increase allowed Kings County Light- 
ing is less than that sought by the utility, 
which applied for a 15% rise to yield ap- 
proximately $622,300 of additional revenue 
annually. The commission allowed an_ in- 
crease, to remain in effect until the end of 
this year, of 8 cents on the minimum $1 
monthly bill, with .6 Mcf of gas allowed. 
New rates for users consuming larger quanti- 
ties are graduated upwards. 

Brooklyn Union has found it necessary to 
seek new revenue although the New York 
commission recently authorized a rate sched- 
ule effective March 1. Subsequent to the date 
the last new increase was figured (Nov. 3, 
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1947), further additions to costs have been 
experienced, including a new labor contract 
with company employees increasing wage 
costs by $770,000 for 1948. 

The application for new rates denied Ken- 
tucky West Virginia Gas by the FPC sought 
to boost return on sendout by reducing the 
heat content of the gas supplied to Pitts- 
burgh, West Virginia and Louisville com- 
panies to 1000 Btu per cu ft. The heat con- 
tent reported for 1946 by the Kentucky com- 
pany ranged from 1150 to 1200 per cu ft. 
The proposed schedules also contained ad- 
justment clauses. 


FPC OKays Merger 


Texas Gas Transmission Corp. has ace- 
quired by merger and will operate the facili- 
ties of Memphis Natural Gas Co. and Ken- 
tucky Natural Gas Corp. for the transporta- 
tion and sale of natural gas, according to an 
FPC order affirming the decision of the 
presiding examiner. The examiner had 
ordered issuance of a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity for Texas Gas 
Transmission. 

Following filing of the examiner’s decision, 
the FPC staff counsel filed exceptions. The 
matter was then reviewed by the commission, 
which found the decision supported by evi- 
dence and in accordance with the law. Com- 
missioner Leland Olds dissented. 

The examiner found that the 
merger would result in a saving of more 
than $50,000 a year in expenses as well as 
an overall improvement in the position of 
the merged companies and their consumers. 


proposed 
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PIPE RUNS OBSTACLE COURSE 


Over, under and around subsurface obstacles, 
Cleveland gas lines thread their way to many 
thousands of customers. Not only must the 
joints in these lines stay tight despite pounding 
traffic . . . they must also provide fast, easy 
installation in cramped quarters, in all weather. 

That’s why Dresser Couplings are used for 


virtually all the gas lines in Cleveland and many 
other major cities. When adaptability, safety 
and speed are the deciding factors, these time- 
tested, factory-made pipe joints are the 
natural answer. 

Write for detailed factual literature. 
DRESSER MANUFACTURING Div., BRADFORD, PA. 


DRESSER cou 


ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 
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TRADE MARK REG. 


RUST 


For Automatic 
Water Heaters, 
Range Boilers, 
And All Types 


Of Hot Water 
Storage Tanks 


“Elno” prevents 


where corrosive water 


exist. 


“Elno” is made to fit all makes of 
Range 
s0ilers, and Large Volume Hot Wat- 


Automatic Water Heaters, 


er Storage Tanks. 


“Elno” is easy to install. Remove 
the hot water fitting and replace it 
with the “Elno” rod—that’s all. “El- 
no” is equipped with a hot water 


fitting. 


_“ElIno” enables you to sell Clean, 
Rust-free Hot Water Service. “Elno” 
gives you another talking point, an 


added selling feature. 


There is an “Elno” made to fit the 


water heater you sell. 
Write for prices, 


If you want to read the 


Story of Corrosion, its 
Causes and Prevention, 
write for Facts Bulletin 
No. 102. 


The Cleveland Heater Co. 
“Elno” Division 
2310 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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PREVENTER 


rusty water in 
domestic and industrial water heat- 
ing systems. It is a pure and simple 
rust preventer. It extends the life of 
galvanized storage tanks, especially 
conditions 


In addition, the examiner found that the 
Natural Gas act contains no prohibition of 
the acquisition of natural gas pipeline facili- 
ties which are not physically integrated with 
the other transmission facilities of the 
applicant. 

In his dissenting statement, Commissioner 


Olds said “the record is bare of showing 
that ‘substantial economies’ would result 


from the proposed merger, or that benefits 
would accrue to consumers.” There is only 
speculation, he claims, that as the result of 
the merger, the larger company may be able 
to secure financing and supplies of gas. 
Texas Gas Transmission Corp. is a holding 
company owning all of the stock of Kentucky 
Natural directly and indirectly, and through 
Kentucky, the owner of 49.8% of the com- 
mon stock of Memphis. It is not at present 
engaged in the transportation or sale of 
natural 


gas. 


TETC to Deliver to Kentucky 


Last month the FPC terminated emergency 
deliveries of natural gas to United Natural 
Gas Co. and ordered Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp. to resume delivery of 10.5 
MMcf daily to Kentucky Natural Gas Corp. 
At the same time, Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co. was to make corresponding reduc- 
tions in its deliveries to Kentucky Natural. 

Since Feb. 12 United Natural has been 
receiving from Texas Eastern an additional 
10.5 MMef daily which would otherwise have 
been delivered to Kentucky Natural on behalf 
of Panhandle Eastern. Emergency supplies 
for United Natural were to provide gas for 
domestic consumers in Buffalo and several 


other areas. 


Rochester Makes Service Charge 


For certain services previously rendered 
free, the Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.'s 
heating division hereafter will impose 
charges, according to Donald K. Smith, man- 
ager of the division. 

These services will include: 
inspections—including a check 
and adjustment of pilot, burners and 
thermostats, visual check of filters and 
smoke pipe, oiling the electric gas valve. 
fan and motor bearings. 


1. Summer 


2. Cleaning—new parts, if necessary, will be 
replaced at list prices. The service charge 
will be $2.50 per house per man, plus $2 
‘an hour for each additional man, if needed. 
The minimum charge will be $1.50. For 
Sundays and holidays, the rate will be 
$1 higher for the full day or any part. 


New Rates Denied 


A proposed rate schedule tiled by United 
Gas Pipe Line Co. as a supplement to exist- 


ing schedules covering sales to Mississippi 
River Fuel Corp. has been suspended, pend- 
ing hearing, by the FPC. The commission 
stated that the supplement may be unlawful 
and contrary to provisions of the Natural 
Gas act. 

The supplement, in the form of an agree- 
ment between the two companies, sets rates 


which if applied to estimated sales to Mis- 
sissippi River Fuel during the 12-month 
period ending April 30, 1949, would result 
in an increase of about $430,000, or 27% 
more than annual charges under the present 
rate schedule. 

Some of the reasons the commission § sus- 
pended the schedule are: 


l. The charges appear to be greater than 
those demanded by United from. othe: 
companies in the same territory. 

2. It 
changes and revisions in the 
charges relating to field prices, 
costs, and sources of supply. all without 


provisions for subsequent 
rates and 


contains 
taxes. 


notice as required by regulation. 

3. It sets forth provisions for adjustments in 
the rates relating to heating content of the 
gas delivered, which are dependent on 
Mississippi River Fuel’s adjustments for 
heat content in its sales. 

1. United has not furnished to the FPC in- 
formation which would support or justify 
the proposed increase in rates, nor has it 
submitted all the regular required data. 


Oil and Gas Board Created 


A new law creating an oil and gas board 
with far-reaching powers in regulating the 
oil and gas industry in Mississippi was as 
the state house of 

adopt a 


sured last month when 
representatives voted to 
amendment to a bill passed earlier by the 


senate 


house. 

The bill provides for a 
One member will be appointed by the lieu- 
tenant governor, one by the attorney general, 
and three by the governor, one each coming 
from the three supreme court districts. The 
members appointed by the attorney general 
and lieutenant governor will serve terms of 
four years each, and the three appointed by 
serve for two, four and 


five-man board. 


the governor will 
SIX years, 


Behling Nomination Withdrawn 


President Truman recently withdrew his 
nomination of Burton N. Behling as a mem. 
ber of the Federal Power commission. No 
explanation was given by the White House. 

Confirmation of  Behling’s nomination 
would have given the Smith-Wimberly com- 
bination majority power to send a report to 
Congress with official FPC recommendations 
for changes in the Natural Gas act. The split 
commission has never been able to formulate 
an official report to Congress. 


_GAS PRODUCTION 


N ntario Plan 
ew Ontario Plant 

Construction has begun at Port Stanley. 
Ont., on a $2-million Canadian plant to make 
vas from oil. 

Dominion Natural Gas. Cities Service sub- 
sidiary, is building the plant, the second of 
its kind for Canada. The first, built a year 
ago at Hamilton, Ont., by Union Gas, oper- 
ates on gasoline. 

The Port Stanley unit is slated to. start 
producing next fall but no decision has been 
made on what grade of oil it will operate. 
Design of both is by Salem Engineering, 
Toronto. 
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Texas Cycling Plant Begins 


At a cost officially estimated at $7,259,000, 
a new cycling plant is being constructed for 
the Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. in Pettus, Texas. 

The plant, which will serve the North 
Pettus and Burnell oil fields of Bee, Karnes 
and Goliad counties in Texas, is scheduled 
to be in operation by April 1, 1949, J. V. 
Witt, Stanolind field engineer, reports. 

Jones and McLaughlin Supply Corp. of 
Tulsa has the contract to construct the plant. 


Canadian Production Goes Up 


Natural gas production totaled 55,414,610 
Mef for 1947 in Canada—15.7% higher than 
the 47,900,484 Mcf produced in 1946—the 
bureau of statistics revealed recently. 

Production of crude petroleum and natural 
vasoline amounted to 7,729,500 bbl in 1947 
compared with 7,606,900 in the previous 
vear, an increase of 1.6%, the report said. 


MISCELLANY 


Buried Pipe Storage 


Storing gas in buried pipe at high pres- 
sure is gaining wide acceptance as a squirrel- 
like method of preparing for peak load de- 
mands on natural gas supply. 

After an experimental pilot plant put in 
at Kankakee, Ill., a year and a half ago 
proved successful, Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois decided to go in for under- 
cround pipe storage in a big way. A similar 
but much larger plant was installed at Mount 
Prospect in their northern operating divi- 
sion. It spreads out over 160 acres and holds 
40 Mcf of natural gas against the advent 
of wintry days. 

This new type of storage consists of buried 
random lengths of 24-in. OD, seamless, high 
carbon, alloy steel pipe, the average length 
heing about 40 ft. The operating pressure 
selected was 2240 lb psi, at which the com- 
pressibility factor of natural near 
optimum. 

This 40 MMcf of storage was installed and 
in service only six months after the start of 
construction, and within one year after 
authorization to proceed. Another 12.5 MMcf 
is under construction and an additional 40 
\iMcf is planned to be finished by the end 
of 1948. 

Stone & Webster Engineering Corp. engi- 
neered and supervised the installation, and 
the special pipe sections were fabricated and 
supplied by National Tube Co. 


Cas . 
gas 1S 


Century Mark for Toronto Firm 


Consumers’ Gas Co. of Toronto celebrated 
the 100th anniversary of its incorporation on 
March 23. In the 


one day, company an- 
nounced, it can produce up to 3244 MMef 


of gas—about six times the production for 
the entire year 1848. Investment in the com- 


pany is $30 million, and there are nearly 


2000 shareholders. Consumers’ Gas prides 
itself on continult V of service there has 
never been a general interruption of gas 


-upply during the century. 
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Th Brown burner 


an outstanding achievement of modern combustion engineering. 
Especially Designed 
for Vatural Gas 


has air for 


Combustion 
above wa below 


the flames. 


Certified by 
The American 
Gas Association 


No. 5R 


Consisting of a series of cast iron bunsen heads the BROWN burner 
directs the flame from its source toward the combustion chamber 
walls without the necessity of burning against a flame spreader— 
nothing to burn out—the flame does not come in contact with any- 
thing. .. . This feature guarantees the consumer the maximum in 
burner life, 
safety, 
efficiency of operation. 


Manufactured by 


STERLING ENGINEERING CO. 


7402 Lansdowne Ave a 
Telephone Hiland 5152 


St. Louis 19, Mo. 


BURNERS: Large or small, round or rectangular. 
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Broken clinkers from the water gas set of the generator in the Manchester (N. H.) Gas Co. 
plant are loaded into trucks using a Hough loader, with a '-yd. bucket, on a Case DI 
tractor. This material is removed once each day from the generator housed in the 
building shown in the background. In addition to handling clinkers, the loader is used 
to stock pile coal unloaded from cars. Traveling an average of 200 ft. per round trip. 
the loader handles from 25 to 30 tons of bulk material every hour at Manchester. 


Gravitometer 


AMERICAN RECORDING CHART CoO., 
3113 East 11th St., Los Angeles 23, Calif. 


MODEL: Arcco Recording Controlling 
Liquid Gravitometer. 

APPLICATION: For use in obtaining 
any predetermined specific gravity result 
such as in the transmission of crude and 
gasoline blends or in fractionating; to 
switch different products to their proper 
storage tanks where a_ transmission 
pipeline is used for two or more prod- 
ucts: for reclamation of alcohol from 


aqueous solution; maintenance of spe- 
cific gravity indicative of desired purity 
in the manufacture of sulphuric acid; 
automatic control of water required to 
dissolve salt from underground forma- 
tion; to control specific gravity of con- 
densed vapors from mash to produce 
alcohol for the liquor industry; to op- 
erate an alarm system such as a bell 
or light. 

DESCRIPTION: This control type in- 
strument incorporates the Arcco-Anubis 
recording liquid gravitometer with a 
control mechanism. The instrument con- 
trols and operates remotely through an 
air or hydraulic system the main plant 
motor valves, which control liquid flow. 
Control of finished products or blending 
of two or more finished products to any 
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desired gravity is 
achieved. 

The record made on the chart is auto- 
matically corrected for a temperature 
of 60° F or to any other predetermined 
temperature desired, regardless of the 
temperature of the sample. The element 
of human error in determination and 
control of liquid specific gravity is re- 
duced to a minimum. The instrument 
operates equally well on high pressure 
lines and is available with stainless steel 
parts for use with corrosive liquids. 


pre-set specific 


Heater Unit Package 


GAS APPLIANCE SERVICE INC., 1211 
Webster Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 

MODEL: Midget Utility Air Heater. 
APPLICATION: For heating drying 
rooms and small industrial ovens; bak- 
ing lacquers and enamels on metal ware; 
baking varnish on coils and armatures; 
curing rubber products; drying paint, 
paper, soap pads and statuary; and for 
many uses in the food processing field. 
DESCRIPTION: Heating capacity of 
125,000 Btu per hour makes the heater 
suitable for temperatures up to 350° F. 
In addition to the heater, the “package” 
includes fan, motor, drive, safety de- 
vices, and temperature controller. The 
bricklined combustion chamber affords 


complete combustion of gas, and the 
burner has good turn-down range, al- 
lowing proper temperature control. Fan 
capacity is 1000 cfm, and the hot air 
can be recirculated for greater fuel 
economy. Temperature controls of the 
indicating or non-indicating type are 


furnished. The safety devices are de- 
signed to shut off the gas supply in case 
of flame, power or fan failure. 


Threadless Pipe Fitting 


STANLEY G. FLAGG & CO., INC.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

MODEL: Flagg-Flow Threadless Malle- 
able Pipe Fittings. 

APPLICATION: Designed to join steel 
or wrought iron pipe without threads 
and without welding by a brazing 
method. 

DESCRIPTION: Flagg-Flow, claimed 
to be the first threadless malleable fit- 
ting made for brazed pipe joints, enables 
the use of plain end pipe, eliminates 
thread cutting which would otherwise 
weaken the pipe wall by reducing its 
thickness, affords 30% less weight than 
the same kind and size of threaded fit- 
ting because of the absence of the 
chamber, and makes possible the use of 
lighter weight pipe throughout the sys- 
tem. The fittings are made in sizes up 
to and including 2 in., the range where 
“one-piece” security is needed, but 
where welding has proved unduly ex- 
pensive. They have proved that they 
can withstand greater vibration, con- 
traction or expansion, and they are of 
value in confined spaces where it is 
difficult to use a pipe wrench or in lo- 


cations inaccessible for maintenance 
after installation. They are suggested 
for thin walls and partitions where 
bulky fittings would be exposed, and for 
concrete or cinder-fill flooring where 
permanent security is essential. 

Flagg-Flow bridges the gap between 
a threaded steel job and an expensive 
welded or soldered steel or copper job, 
as connections can be made by using 
silver brazing alloys. 


Pressure Regulator 


UNIVERSAL CONTROLS CORP.. 
West Davis St., Dallas 8, Texas. 
MODEL: No. 47-MP with reduced pres- 
sure range of 2 to 12 psi or No. 47-HP 
with range of 5 to 25 psi. 
APPLICATION: Especially recom- 
mended for pressure reduction at farm 
taps on gas transmission lines, but also 
used with gas-fired, oil and gas heaters, 
oil emulsion treaters, and in shops or 
industrial plants where air or gas pres- 
sure must be reduced for heat treating 
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| Steel | 
reads | 
aAzing 
aimed | 
le fit- | 
nables § ‘ 
inates | 
arwise | : 
lg its sy . 
_than } BRYANT MODEL 115—The gas-fired automatic storage water 
y “a . ? 7 heater with the customer appeal look . . . and with the construction 
- h. “ ; | and operating features designed for long service. It has a special heavy 
e sys- | : gauge steel tank, hot-dip galvanized and designed to eliminate air 
es up | Se pockets in the head. It has the exclusive Bryant aeration plate 
where jf ee that radiates the heat to water, ups efficiency of heater. It has 
— : oS Po a thick wall of effective insulation that completely surrounds the 
' i es tank. Its flat-base construction provides a sturdy support and re- 
con- | me | duces height considerably. 
ire of | This is the water heater that has everything/ 
it is | ; 
in lo- 4 
CAST IRON BURNER 
: | with raised ports— specifically 
: 3 drilled and orificed for the type of - 
| : gas to be used. Controlled by 100% 
safety pilot and new Grayson 
. | Unitrol with thermocouple mag- 
oe | netic feature. 
, LINK-TRAP BAFFLE 
puts all of the heat to work, is 
f # constructed in segments so that it 
, can be removed easi/y without 
breaking pipe ... even under low 
ceiling conditions! A Bryant ex- 
clusive. 
ance 
2sted 
rhere 
1 for : 
rhere THE PROTECT-O-ROD 
on magic magnesium alloy rod that 
sive provides anodic protection for the 
job, 4 
wine tank . .. prevents tank corrosion | 
.. helps the Bryant supply clean, a 
rust-free hot water! Adds yaar ee 
spots ladlctcazas oe 
731 ts 
res- 
om- [ = AUTOMATIC HEATING 
arm | . 
also g 
ters, 
s or fF Like all Bryant products, Bryant Water Heaters 
yres- FF BRYANT HEATER COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO numa by the American Gas Association 
ting FF One of the Dresser Industries for natural, manufactured, LP or mixed gases. 
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“ NORMAC 


BELL JOINT CLAMP 


SOLVES YOUR JOINT REPAIR PROBLEMS 
we Bf Py, QUICK @ EASY @ PERMANENT 


Installed in small pavement open- 
ings. Available in all standard sizes 
from 3” to 12”. A simple set of tools 
cleans the joint, installs the clamp 
. - - Often in only a quarter of an 
hour. SAVES TIME. SAVES 
MONEY and the repair is perma- 
nent. Designed for all conditions 
particularly where pavement re- 
pair costs are prohibitive. Such 
small opening repairs are scarcely 
noticeable when pavement is re- 
placed. 


t 


Boat - ann ~mmeme atnininiale oaneee~snemnee . Ce eee 


6 inch Normac Clamp being lowered 
into hole for installation Normac Clamps can be installed in 


large as well as small openings. 


Norton - McMurray hold definite 
leadership in the development of 
methods for installation and re- 
habilitation work through small 
openings. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to help solve a problem you 
may have—tell us about it. 


Write for our catalog describing 
our complete line of COUPLINGS 
..- FITTINGS ... SERVICE TEES 
and ELLS... SLEEVES... COM- 
PRESSION-END COCKS... METER 
BARS and BRASS FITTINGS for 


copper pipe. 


6 inch Normac Clamp in service after 
installation 


NORTON-McMURRAY MFG. CO. 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. e CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Method and product covered by U. S. Patents, Nos. 2,163,261 and 2,178,286. 


' chemical 


| height 


| dip galvanized. 


etc. 


Location of diaphragm 


feature. 


nn ~~ 
s 


in either a horizontal or vertical pipe- 


line without disturbing the drainage. 
Desired pressure reduction is obtained 
by turning the set screw, and a lock 
nut fixes the setting, once the regulator 
is adjusted. Other features are stainless 
steel valve stem, oil-resistant synthetic 
rubber diaphragm and valve seat disc. 


Water Heater 


BRYANT HEATER CO., 2036 East 22nd | 


St., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
MODEL: 115. 


APPLICATION: For domestic water 
heating with natural, manufactured or 
LP-Gas. 


DESCRIPTION: Available in 20-, 30-, 
40-, and 50-gal sizes, this heater is pro- 
tected against 
corrosion by the 
Protect-O-Rod, a 
magnesium alloy 
rod which extends 
into the water 
from the top of 
the tank. Electro- 
action 
which causes cor- 
rosion is' trans- y 
ferred to the rod. f 
Low installation 
is made 
possible by a new 
down-draft di- 
verter which re- 
duqes mormal 
height by 6 in. to 
10 in. The flat base 
construction saves 
additional space, 
and floor space re- 
quired is less than 19 in. in diameter. 

A porcelain enameled aeration pan 
which surrounds the burner radiates 
heat to the water and Keeps the base 
and door cool. The burner is made of 
east iron for long life. Automatic con- 
trols are at the side of the tank. The 
safety pilot provides 100% shut-off if 
the gas supply is interrupted. The tank 
is constructed of heavy gauge steel, hot- 
Extra thick insulation 
blankets the tank. 
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furnaces, laboratory apparatus, air tools, 


DESCRIPTION: Diaphragm casings are [| 
of heavy gauge stamped steel, cadmium | 
plated inside and out to resist corrosion. | 
in a vertical § 
plane with breather vent and drain at 
lowest point to drain all moisture from | 
air side of diaphragm is an exclusive | 
Union joint between regulator | 
body and casing permits locating body | 
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G. H. MeKAY is the new executive vice 
president of East Tennessee Natural Gas Co., 
(Chattanooga. Mr. McKay resigned as_ vice 
president of Tennes- 
see Gas Transmission 
Co.. Houston, to ac- 
cept the position, ac- 
cording to the East 
Tennessee board of 
directors. He will 
take charge of build- 
ing the natural gas 
transmission system 
) lanned to serve 
Knoxville and Chat- 
tanooga and towns in 
Middle ‘Tennessee. 

G. H. McKay Mr. McKay was em- 
ploved by Arkansas Natural Gas Corp. and 
was chief natural gas engineer when he left 
to join the War Production Board in 1942. 
lle joined Tennessee Gas Transmission as 


engineer in charge of gas design and was 
promoted to manager of the sales department 
and jater to vice president. 


Dp. ©. O'REILLY, a director of Portland 
(Ore.) Gas & Coke Co. for 30 years, has 
resigned because of failing health. The board 
of directors elected FREDERICK GREEN. 
WOOD. vice president and Portland manager 
of the Bank of California, as his successor. 
O'Reilly served two terms as commissioner of 
the Port of Portland and for many years 
was engaged in river transportation, railroad- 
ing. contracting and the sand and _ gravel 
business. 


HARVEY EDMUND, vice president of Coast 
Counties Gas and Electric Co. has retired be- 
cause of ill health. Mr. Edmund served as 
president of the Pa- 
cifie Coast Gas As- 
sociation in 1946, 

A graduate of the 
University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1911, he started 
in the utility business 
as a cadet engineer 
with the Western 
United Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., Aurora, Il. 
Later he became the 
manager of the sales 
department. After 
service as a pilot in 
the Army Air Corps during World War I he 
returned to Western United as manager of 
the company’s coal mines in West Virginia. 


Harvey Edmund 


\Ir. Edmund’s_ interest’ in appliances 
prompted him to leave the utility field first 
to head up the appliance department of a 
furniture store chain in the Middle West and 
later to develop and manufacture gas ranges 
and water heaters in St. Louis. In 1931 Mr. 
Edmund accepted a position with the Coast 
Counties group and in 1933 was made sales 
manager. In 1942 he became a director and 
was made vice president and general man- 
ager with offices in Santa Cruz. In 1947 he 
was transferred to the San Francisco office 
as vice president in charge of sales, adver- 
tising and purchasing. 

Mr. Edmund will make his residence in 
Cruz. 
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SMOTHER 
EXPLOSION HAZARDS 


In 1865, William Bullock built : rz 

the first press which printed from wit R-C Inert Gas 
a continuous paper web or roll. 
Eleven years earlier, the first 

Roots Blower was built. We're Generators 
not good because we're old, but 
old because we're good. 
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(Above) R-C Inert Gas Generator 
in oil refinery. Oil-fired, engine- 
driven. Capacity 45,000 CFH. 


(Left) Portable unit, on truck, for 
fast service by public utility. 
Capacity 15,000 CFH. 


Wherever inflammable gases or liquids are processed, handled or stored, 
there exists danger of fire or explosion. Such hazards are minimized in 
many plants with R-C Inert Gas Generators, which produce cheaply a 
mixture of nitrogen and carbon dioxide, in either stationary or portable 
units, with oil or gas for fuel. 

R-C Inert Gas Generators have these outstanding advantages: 
@ Larger capacity in terms of weight and @ No adjustments, for same fuel, needed 


cost after shut-down 
@ Low operating and maintenance cost ®@ Operation not affected by variations in 
® Quick adjustments for complete back pressure 

combustion @ Extremely quiet operation 


Many years of satisfactory performance have proved the desirable qual- 
ities of R-C Inert Gas Generators. They are available in capacities from 
1.000 CFH, up. For explosion or fire protection, or for inert gas production 
for processing operations, you'll obtain complete dependability from R-C 
equipment. For details, send for Bulletin 100-B14. 

ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORPORATION 


805 Oregon Avenue. Connersville, Indiana 


ROOTS-(ONNERSVILLE 
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E. VV. BISHOFF JR. 
has been appointed to 
the sales engineering 
staff for Emco prod- 
ucts, according to an 
announcement by W. 
R. McLAUGHLIN, 
sales manager of the 
Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Division, Rock- 
wel] Manufacturing 
Co. Mr. Bishoff has 
been assigned to the 
promotion of Emco 


E. V. Bishoff Jr. 
gas appliance regulators and flow indicating 
meters. He joined Rockwell as a project en- 
gineer in 1946. 
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FRANCIS PARTRIDGE and ROBERT 
POMEROY have been promoted by South- 
ern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, to ihe 
title of engineer group supervisor “A,” and 
they will work in the pressure engineér’s 
group in the division engineer’s office. Mr. 
Partridge will have charge of operational 
planning and Mr. Pomeroy will take over 
design of distribution pipelines in the Central 
division. 


utilization tech- 


Los An- 


ALBERT D. PETERSEN, 


nician, Southern Counties Gas Co., 


geles, has been assigned to customer service 
field operations. He replaces VIRGIL JURY, 
who resigned to enter other business. 


W. 


JOHN 


assistant technician, will 


SCHAFER, 


IS FACTORY APPLIED 


Indoor oven controlled PRE- 
HEATED pipe with heat main- 
tained throughout the entire 
HILL, HUBBELL coating and 
wrapping process, assures per- 
fect bond of the coating and 
wrapping to your mechani- 
cally cleaned bare pipe. 


A quarter of a century ago, 

HILL, HUBBELL and Company 

PIONEERED factory applied 
protection. 


AM, 


3rd,.HOT is 
COAT 


& 
ad 
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CORPORATION 


work with Mr. Petersen. Another personnel 
change in the gas utilization department is 
the promotion of CHARLES H. UNRUH to 
utilization technician. JOHN A. READF, 
utilization technician, will continue to work 
on utilization engineering problems. He will 
be assisted by JACK S. CONNER, assistant 


technician. 


EDWARD M. FARNSWORTH, president of | 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co. since 1937, has | 
position and has been | 
it was | 
He will also serve as 


retired from that 
elected vice chairman of the board, 
announced March 25. 
vice chairman of the board’s executive com- 
mittee. EARL H. EACKER, vice president, 
succeeds Mr. Farnsworth as president. 

Mr. Farnsworth joined the utility as vice 
president and general manager in 1934. He 
had previously been president of the Old 
Colony Gas Co. and he still retains this 


E. H. Eacker 


E, M. Farnsworth 


position, as well as president of the Brookline 
Savings bank and a trustee of Eastern Gas 
& Fuel Associates. 

Mr. Eacker entered the utility business as 
electrical superintendent of the Charlestown 
Gas & Electric Co. in 1923, becoming general 
superintendent in 1926. When Boston Con- 
solidated acquired the Charlestown company, 
Mr: Eacker became assistant to the vice 
president in charge of distribution, assistant 
to the general manager in 1937, assistant to 
the president later that year, and vice presi- 
dent in 1942. He is a member of the board 


of directors of the AGA and the ASA. 
R. LOUIS TOWNE, Rheem Manufacturing 


Co.’s sales promotion manager, has announced 
the appointment of JAMES R. BUTLER as 
western regional manager of sales promotion 
and FREDERICK J. BLUME as eastern 
regional manager. Mr. Butler’s headquarters 
will be in the company’s San Francisco office, 
while Mr. Blume will be located: in New 
York. 


MIKE F. GRACE 
has been appointed 
to the sales staff of 
the Grayson controls 
division of Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Co. The Gray- 
son division is_ lo- 
cated at Lynwood, 
Calif. Mr. Grace 
will work under the 
direction of HAL 
SINGLETON, sales 
manager, in extending Grayson’s program of 
training utility servicemen, appliance service 
agencies, and plumbers in the adjustment and 
service of Grayson controls. Mr. Grace for- 
merly was employed by Robertshaw-Fulton 
Thermostat Co., Youngwood, Ba. 


M. F. Grace 
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PAUL E. PEACOCK 
JR., manager of the 
Martinsburg (W.Va.) 
Gas & Heating Co.. 
has resigned from 
that position and will 
devote full time to 
the activities of H. 
Emerson Thomas & 
Associates, Westfield, 
N. J. During his 18 
years in the utility 
and LP-Gas | fields, 
Mr. Peacock has en- 
vineered and installed many LP-Gas plants 
and has operated manufactured and LP-Gas 
properties. He was assistant division gas en- 
gineer of the utility at Waterloo, Iowa, dur- 
ing its conversion from water gas to natural. 


MARCY L. SPERRY recently was re- 
elected president of Washington Gas Light 
Co. by the board of directors. Other officers 


P. E. Peacock 


elected for another term are EVERETT J. | 


BOOTHBY, vice president and general man- 
ager; ROBERT C. OWERS, vice president 
and treasurer; O. H. RIENOUR, comptrol- 
ler; EDWARD T. STAFFORD, secretary; 
WYLIE W. BARROW, A. GRAY DAW- 
SON. and FRANK R. HOLT, assistant treas- 
urers; and HAZEL G. THOMPSON, assistant 


secretary. 


CHESTER GREY JR., formerly of Chatham, 
N. J., has been made manager of the Central 
Indiana Gas Co., Anderson, Ind. He succeeds 
H. W. THORNBURG, who was made direc- 
tor of public relations. Mr. Grey has been 
with the Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
of New Jersey since 1931. 


- OBITUARIES - 
HARRY L. NICKERSON, 65, chief engineer 


of The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., died on 
March 25 at the Brooklyn hospital. Mr. 
Nickerson was widely 
known in professional 


engineering circles 
and in the utility 
field. He was em- 


ployed by The Peo- 
ples Gas Co., Chicago, 
as a laboratory as- 
sistant and testing 
engineer in 1906 fol- 
lowing graduation 
from Yale and gradu- 
ate work at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of 
Technology. In 1907 
he joined Boston Consolidated Gas Co. as 
assistant superintendent, was transferred to 
the construction department and later to the 
Everett Water Gas plant, a subsidiary. Fol- 
lowing this he served with New England Gas 
« Coke Co. at Everett, returned to Boston 
Consolidated as superintendent of their Com- 
mercial Point works, and was transferred to 
the Everett Water Gas plant as superintend- 
ent. Mr. Nickerson became engineer of 
manufacture for Brooklyn Union in 1925 and 
was elected chief engineer on Jan. 1, 1940. 


JAMES W. HALLENBECK, former plant 


H. L. Nickerson 


foreman of the old Municipal Gas Co., Al- | 


bany, N. Y., died on March 28. Mr. Hallen- 
beck had lived in Albany more than 60 


vears, 
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C. S. STACKPOLE, 20-year employee of 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. 
of Baltimore, has been named vice president 
and general sales manager for Airtemp divi- 
sion of Chrysler Corp. He joined the Balti- 
more utility in 1928 as assistant manager of 


merchandising and held the_ position of 
manager of merchandising and domestic 


sales at the time of his recent resignation. 
Mr. Stackpole is chairman of the residential 
section of the AGA. 

GEORGE R. FRANKLAND has been ap- 
pointed Chicago district manager of Johns- 
Manville Industrial Products division, C. G. 
DANDROW, vice president and general sales 


manager, has announced. Mr. Frankland 
succeeds CORYDON H. HALL. who  re- 


signed April 1. In addition to experience in 
the field of marketing products, Mr. Frank- 
land has served as assistant district mana- 
ger at Chicago for the past 15 years. 

WILLIAM S. HOUGH, manager of the 
chemical and aviation sections of the com- 
panys Special Industries department in 
New York, will fill Mr. Frankland’s former 
position in Chicago. 


W. F. ROCKWELL JR., president of Rock- 
well Manufacturing Co., has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Pennsylvania 
state Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Rockwell 
has also been appointed to the legislative 
advisory subcommittee for the World Trade 
council sponsored by the Pittsburgh Cham. 
ber of Commerce. 
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THE NEW 


Years of asking 
questions among 
homeowners, ar- 
chitects, contrac- 
tors told us what 
youwantinavent- 
ed wall heater... 
the CIRCULAIRE 
is your answer. 


The CIRCULAIRE C-25-SW is a 
25,000 B.t.u., single outlet, fully 
vented wall furnace. It is beauti- 
fully finished in baked enamel. The 
heating element is of heavy steel 
for rugged permanence. The CIRCULAIRE provides 
quick, low-cost heat yet requires minimum space. 
Recessed in the wall, it projects just 3 inches into the | 
room. Important to home owners and contractors | 
alike, is the ease with which the CIRCULAIRE installs | 
in new construction or old. | 


Write for more details about this 
and other HAMMEL products . . 
HAMMEL Radiator Engineering Co. is 
a name to rely on. 


ee ee 


RADIATOR ENGINEERING CO. 


Owned and “A A.S. Martinson 
Operated by on and Associates 
J, 
3348 Motor Ave. %-> ast Los Angeles 34 


; 
| | 
| 


INSTALLATION 
POSITIONS 


.»-for easy connections 
Spring Top operates 
pointing either up or down 


REYNOLDS REGULATOR 
NI-2 Model 30 
NR 8200 Series 


Vertical Position 
with up flow 


Vertical Position 
with dewn flow 


Horizental Position with 
inverted Position flow teft to right or by 
for use where accumulation changing setting 180° with 


of wateris problem oe flow to left 
: eS? BS Beseege GOs ee as mS aS Ri eEsES LR Rg SE 


This regulator is available with any type seal 
previously made by Reynolds. 


Quickly installed in existing house piping. 


setting. 


Orifice can be changed at any time. 


To inspect orifice or valve pocket, only an Allen 
wrench is needed. 


I 
2 
May be installed in any position on a 90° 
3 P 
4 
5 


GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON: INDIANA : JU. S. A. 
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CATALOGS 


INGERSOLL-RAND CO., 11 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y.—‘‘Process Compres- 
sors with Process-ability” is the title of 
an eight-page bulletin, Form 3132, 
showing Ingersoll-Rand’s variety of 
sizes and types of air and gas compres- 
sors serving the chemical, process and 
petroleum industries. There are 30 in- 
stallation pictures with captions, includ- 
ing the process or general application, 
horsepower size, pressure, gas handled, 
and type of drive. Also shown is the 
complete line of basic types of com- 
pressors and blowers from 12 to 30,000- 
hp sizes. | 


THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, 63 
Park Row, New York 15, N. Y.—“New 
Products” is the title of an 80-page 
booklet listing over 1000 new products 
and services as discovered in a nation- 
wide survey of manufacturers. More 
than 750 concerns are listed with a de- 
tailed description of new products they 
are planning to introduce. Names and 
addresses of all manufacturers are pro- 
vided in an accompanying index. Copies 
of this 1948 edition are available from 
the Journal of Commerce at 50 cents 
eacn. 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE CoO., 17325 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio—Catalog 
301 lists engineering, specification and 
application data, with illustrations, for 
all types of globe, needle, check, relief 
and plug valves manufactured by Park- 
er. An additional section presents other 
specialized valves and accessories for 
power application and instrumentation. 
The catalog is available upcn request to 
S. E. Voran, advertising manager. 


REPS TOOL CoO., INC., 94 Allyn St., 
Hartford 3, Conn.—‘Pipe and Stud Ex- 
tractors” is a new four-page bulletin in 
which is illustrated for the first time 
set No. 210, packed in a special metal 
box. The extractors, made in 10 sizes 
to handle pipe sizes from % in. through 
2 in. and screw and stud sizes from * 
in. through 3% in., are available as 
single units or as a set of 10 tocls in 
the special case. 


DIEBOLD INC., 1411 Fifth St. S. W., 
Canton 2, Ohio—‘‘Business Records Clas- 
sification and Retention Recommenda- 
tions” is a free booklet offering aid in 
planning a record retention and destruc- 
tion program. One section of the booklet 
lists 239 various business records with a 
recommended retention period for each, 
and the other section lists records—by 
businesses— common _ to _ present-day 
establishments. 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP CoO., 4934 Sten- | 


ton Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa.—‘‘Micro- 
max Model R—Indicating Recorders and 


Controllers” is the title of catalog 
ND44(2) which will serve instrument 


men in scientific laboratories and in- 
dustrial plants as a guide to all their 
round-chart Micromax instruments. 
Complete specifications are included. 


ALERT ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 
CO., 315 West Woodbridge St., Detroit 
26, Mich.—A four-page, illustrated fcld- 
er lists 50 advantages claimed for the 
Alert Hot Steamer boiler line. The com- 
pany says it can provide a boiler for 
every process steam purpose, sizes 2 to 
50 hp, gas or oil-fired, with steam pres- 
sure of 100 lb. or higher if desired. 
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MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORP., 
Warren, Ohio—The first of two new 
pieces of literature for Youngstown 
Kitchen dealers is entitled “Display for 
Profit” and answers the questions of 
why, how and where to display kitchens. 
“Here’s how your local advertising can 
really pay off” is the theme of the sec- 
ond booklet which deals with local ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. Various 
media are discussed, hints on prepara- 
tion of ad copy are given. 


BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Chemical Plants Division, Gas Equip- 
ment Dept., Pittsburgh 30, Pa.—‘'Gaso- 
line Absorption and Stripping Plants” 
is the title of technical bulletin 2225 
which describes the portable and auto- 
matic Blaw-Knox unit to control the 


hydrocarbon dewpoint of natural gas 
within limits prescribed by transmission 
companies. There is an explanation of 
the operation of the plant, together with 
illustrations of typical installations, key 
equipment and the flow cycle. A tech- 
nical section reviews the design cal- 
culations, gives a summary of vapor 
and liquid compositions at various 
stages for given operating conditions. 


: 

W. F. SROCKWELL CO., 200 Eliot St., 
Fairfield, Conn.—‘Rockwell Valves” is 
a compflation of Bulletins 500 through 
505. Inctuded are slide valves, threaded 
and flawged; threaded, flanged and wa- 
fer butterfly valves; and Kwikleen slide 
valves. All may be obtained with manual 
or power operated controls. 


s 
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WARREN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


ig a 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


INTERNAL] 
LINE-UP 


CLAMP 


The hand operated clamp, shown below, is 
designed for maximum strength with mini- 
mum weight. The best clamp available for 
true pipe alignment. 


Advantages For Owners: 

Better stringer bead; better finish weld; 
better pipe line. 

Advantages For Builders or Contractors: 
Speed; stringer bead cut-outs eliminated; 
economy; swabbing and alignment with 
one tool; less labor required particularly 
with “egged”’ pipe. 


Available for pipe sizes 12” through 36” 
Rental or Outright Sale Basis 


me C ROSE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
2715 Dawson Road Tulsa, Okla. 


| 


SALES SLANTS 


NATIONAL TUBE CO., a U. S. Steel sub- 
sidiary, will participate mm the parent com- 
pany’s exhibit of products and services at 
the International Petroleum Exposition, 


| Tulsa, Okla., May 15-22. The combined ex- 


hibit, 130 ft long, will show by means of 


_ models, illustrations, cutaway sections, and 


full-scale samples how and where the steels 
and products made by the various companies 
fit into the petroleum industry. 

A tubular exhibit will illustrate and dem- 
onstrate the application and properties of 
National Tube Co. products such as drill 
pipe, casing, tool joints, oil well tubing, line 
pipe and refinery still tubes, with complete 


UNITED PETROLEUM GAS COMPANY 


806 ANDRUS BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


technical literature and supplementary dat: 
available to the visitor. A special feature wil! 
show underground gas storage units using 
40-ft sections of 24-in seamless tubing fabri- 
cated into containers which are manifolded 
for use in supplementing regular natura! 
gas supply. 


TAPPAN STOVE CO., Mansfield, Ohio, has 
introduced a patented new method of pre- 
senting its sales story—the Tappan Super 
Salesmaker. A decorative panel houses a 
projection unit directly above the gas range. 
When a salesman demonstrates the range, 
he merely turns an index plate, which lists 
24 features of the range, and the illustra- 
tion he has selected is reproduced on the 
divided range top between the burners. Each 
illustration carries a punch line intended to 
invite the prospect to participate in the 
demonstration. Features may be presented 
in sequence or selected at random. 


L. J. MUELLER FURNACE CO.. Milwau- 
kee, Wis., introduced its Climatrol summer 
air conditioner to sales representatives in 
attendance at the company’s 1948 sales con- 
ference held recently. Other subjects empha- 
sized at the meeting were the development 


of warm air panel heating and conservation 


of fuel through proper adjustment of 
Mueller oil burners. A half-day tour of the 
15-acre plant was included on the agenda. 


352 PAGES of Technical 
Fects, Charts, Diagrams, 


Photographs, including Latest Processes and Materials 
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RECENT GAMA releases indicate that the 


12,000 Attend Santa Ana Cooking School 


iumber of homes using gas ranges is far 
sreater than the number using electric ranges, 
that this lead has been held during the past 
y data ‘0 years, and that sales of automatic gas i“ 
ire wil! ranges built to “CP” standards rose greatly 
using in 1947 over the previous year. The accom- 
: fabri- panying illustrations show these gains graph- 
ifolded ically. 
natura! Facts cited by GAMA include these: On 
= SALES OF AUTOMATIC GAS RANGES 
of pre- BUILT TO “C/r~ STANDARDS - sy montis 
Super 
useS 4 
range, : 
range, ' 1947 2 
tes , Y Y 
yn the ] _—_ i 
. Each “ 4 
ded to . ' 
in the 
sented Co-sponsored by the Santa Ana Register tative; Louise Thomas, home service director; 
and Southern Counties Gas Co., a three-day and Mary Nelson, secretary. 
cooking school held March 9-11 at Santa Ana, A New Freedom gas kitchen set erected on 
ilwau- Calif., attracted more than 12,000 home-_ the stage served as a background for the 
immer makers. The main event took place at the Fox demonstrations, and food used was prepared 
yes in Broadway theater, and those who could not _ back stage on a battery of gas ranges. While 
6 con- get seats there went to the Fox West Coast the demonstration was going on in one the- 
mpha- Ad theater or the Yost theater. ater, it was broadcast to the other two. Then 
pment JAN. FER MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. Instructor during the event was Anna Bines, — the food was rushed by truck to each theater 
vation home economist for the National Live Stock and shown there. 
it of Dec. 31, 1947, 24,086,000 homes were using and Meat Board of Chicago. She was assisted Santa Ana merchants cooperated by offer- 
of the vas for cooking—7,767,000 more than on by Barbara Heide. Southern Counties people ing prizes, and among them were a gas fur- 
zenda. Dec. 31, 1937. More than 1,100,000 new cook- who participated were Walter Geldert, sales nace, an automatic range, and a 1948 Servel 
ing customers were added to utility and supervisor; Charles Fischle, special represen- _ refrigerator. 
— L.P-Gas systems during 1947. During the past 
— 10 years 2,735,000 additional families bought _ oat | paced 
electric ranges, bringing the total number | * 
>d of electric cooking customers to 3,789,000. | 
in Rural LP-Gas cooking customers total 4 | Pro mpt Delivery 
million and have increased 900% since 1937. | 
Sales of ranges built to “CP” standards | | 
NUMBER OF HOMES USING ght 
GAS AND ELECTRIC RANGES | | 
MILLIONS | wralg They Soe ee a ti a 
-— 1937 THROUGH 1947 — | yale 
| 
24 
20 
~ Good news! Universal Gas Regulators are 
, shipped promptly—no /fs, ands, or buts. 
2 : Stamped-steel Universals weigh \/3 less than 
; cast-iron construction. Big freight savings! 
. Made of heavy stamped steel. Cadmium 
plated, inside and out. Aluminum painted. 
4 Vertical diaphragm prevents accumulation 
cLEcTRle of moisture. No freezing! A dry regulator! 
Union joint permits 4-way positioning for 
1937 1942 1947 any pipe run. 

Entire diaphragm sealed and protected from 
reached an all-time high in 1947 and are sun and weather. Relief valve optional. 
currently running at better than 36% of city | Made in the heart of natural gas area. 
cas models produced by the 19 “CP” manu- | : Wire, write or phone for Catalog 101. 
facturers. ae Hee j 

Appliance shipments during 1947 compared | 
with those in 1946 as follows: Domestic gas 
ranges, +30.2%: gas-fired water heaters, 5 
+ 36.3%; gas-fired floor furnaces, +17.8%; U 4 LV e I S a | C 0 i t I 0 l S C 0 I p * 
vas-fired furnaces, —13.3% ; gas-fired boilers, 791 WEST DAVIS STREET DALLAS 8. TEXAS 
= + 37.8%; gas conversion burners, 83.0%. 
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MIRROR 


PATENTED STOVE PIPE CO. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Manufacturers of: 


% Mirror Patented Black 
Enamel : 

*% Chromesteel 

*% Galvanized 

*% Blue 


® Diverters, Box, OFfsde and 
Pyramid 

@ Down Draft Hoods 

@ Pipe 

e Elbows 

e Collars 

e@ Fittings 


Distributors of: 


Draft Regulators (Walker Jr.) 
Dampers (Griswold’s Cast Iron) 
Nested Blue and Galvanized Pipe 
Corrugated Elbows, Blue and 
Galvanized 

@ Lid Lifters and Pokers 

© A.B.C. Range Burners 


Products are made according to 
A.G.A. specifications 


Catalogue on Request 


IRON SPONGE 


“CHOICE” 
of the gas industry 


With the demand for gas at 
an all time high, Iron Sponge 
answers the need for rapid flow 
and higher pressures in gas 
purification. Specify Iron 
Sponge for extra high capacity 
and activity . . . longer periods 
between necessary recoverings 
...fast, complete come-back 
after fouling... low initial 
cost and low maintenance... 
minimum operator attention. 
These are the advantages that 
have made Iron Sponge the 
choice of the gas industry for 
over (3 years. 


Other Connelly products include: 
CALOROPTIC. A simple, inex- 
pensive instrument for continu- 
ous direct readings and BTU 
control of manufactured, natural, 
propane and butane air gas. 
H2S TESTER. For quick, accurate 
tests using pre-tested paper discs. 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Elizabeth, N.J.* Los Angeles, California 
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Home Service — IN PICTURES 


Some 1500 PCGA members passed through this home economics exhibit, a part of 
the show held in connection with the annual convention of the California Home 
Economics Assn. at the Fairmont hotel, San Francisco, March 20-23. Prominent in 
the exhibit were a working unit in a school kitchen and a demonstration kitchen 
as used by home economics teachers. Small space was devoted to a utility section 
featuring a clothes drier, a dishwasher, and a hot water heater. The display was 
manned by home service representatives of Pacific coast utilities. 


This Servel-equipped kitchen has been set up by the New York State Food com- 
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mission as part of its nutrition program in New York City. The project, through 
which hundreds of housewives are taking courses, is under the direction of Mrs. 
Roger W. Strauss, a member of the commission. A demonstrator is shown using 
the refrigerator during a class. Gas appliances play a major role in the program. 


Home economics classes at Oregon State 
School for the Blind can make full use 
of this new gas range through Braille-like 
dots, devised by a Portland Gas & Coke 
Co. employee, on the oven control and 
timer. Frances Fricker of the utility’s home 
service division is shown explaining the 
controls to a fifth grader. 


This school room demonstration at the 
Chemewa Indian grade and high school 
at Salem, Ore., is typical of the 267 
school demonstrations made by Portland 
Gas & Coke Co.’s home service depart- 
ment during the year. Frances Fricker is 
preparing to discuss the advantages of gas 
for smokeless, odorless broiling. 
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‘CURRENT READING 


Galvanic Corrosion of Dissimilar Metals 
as Applied to Gas Water Storage Heat- 
ers, Part I—Prepared by Dr. Robert C. 
Weast of Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland, Ohio. This bulletin is the first 
publication on Project DGR-3-WH spon- 
sored by the AGA committee on Domes- 
tic Gas Research. 

The work at Case is a serious attack 
on the conditions which cause tank fail- 
ure by corrosion from stray electric 
currents. More than 10,000 tanks have 
to be replaced each week because of 
failure from galvanic corrosion. A large 
percentage of these are the tanks of gas 
storage water heaters. 


Summary of Results 


—" 


.The specific conductivity of Cleveland 
tap water is a straight line function of 
temperature between 80°F and 190°F. 


.The rate of current increase with re- 
spect to temperature is not the same 
for copper-galvanized iron, brass-gal- 
vanized iron, brass-iron, and brass- 
copper couples. 

. The addition of sodium silicate or cer- 
tain complex sodium and calcium 
phosphates reduces corrosion of iron 
coupled to other metals when tested in 
a beaker filled with water. 


.Zine did not stop corrosion of iron 
when iron was coupled to copper and 
the magnesium alloy was used as an 
expendable anode in an open beaker 
test. 

5. A magnesium anode reduces but does 
not prevent corrosion of zinc when 
zinc is coupled to copper, brass or 
stainless steel. Test was made in an 
open beaker. 

6. A magnesium alloy did stop corrosion 
of iron when iron was coupled to cop- 
per and the magnesium alloy was used 
as an expendable anode in an open 
beaker test. 

. Magnesium anodes do not prevent cor- 
rosion in the black iron outlet pipes 
of open zinc containers filled with hot 
water. 


8. Much more iron corrosion is encoun- 
tered with zinc-iron couples when the 
oxygen and carbon dioxide dissolved 
in the water are not permitted to 
escape from the system. 
Water treated with 25 ppm phosphate 
did not stop galvanic corrosion in the 
outlet pipe from a 30-gal. heater when 
the outlet pipe was composed of series 
of nipples and couplings of dissimilar 
metals. 
10. Electrical insulating materials placed 
between dissimilar metals stopped gal- 
vanic corrosion. 
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Conclusions 


—— 


. Data gathered from open beaker tests 
with waters containing dissolved oxy- 
gen do not give the same results as 
those obtained by testing in closed 
systems. Much more corrosion is en- 


countered in closed systems. There- | 
fore the data from one type of testing — 


should not be used to predict behavior 
of metals under other conditions of 
test. 

.Magnesium is better than zinc for 
stopping galvanic corrosion of couples 
in beakers filled with water at atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

3.The usual treatment with a complex 
calcium sodium phosphate for pre- 
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1948 MODELS 


Cas Circulators Heaters 


: A. G. A. approved for Nat'l, Mfgd, 
si Hd) : Mixed, and L. P. Gases. 


Vented Circulators—two new styles 
—4 sizes each. 


New Floor Type Bathroom Heater. 


Write today for new descriptive 
literature. 
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MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


LOUISVILLE, MENTUCKY 


CLIP THIS AND MAIL TODAY 


SAS 


In GAS each month you will find dozens of ideas that will help 
you know your business better and do your job better. Just one 
of these ideas coming to you om our pages can pay you many, 
many times the small cost of a subscription. 


IF YOU ARE NOT A 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
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GAS ... 1709 wEsT EIGHTH ST., 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 


Please enter my subscription to GAS for... 
1 YEAR $2.00 [] 
[] Check is enclosed {_] Please bill me 


NAME POSITION 


COMPANY 


STREET CITY ZONE STATE 
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NEW...TAMPER- 


a 


PROOF 


HIGH PRESSURE 


nance costs. 


KITSON DIVISION, 


GAS VALVE 


No gland, bonnet or other parts can be loosened or removed 
while in service. Cannot be tampered with without removing 
complete valve from line. Easy to align with service and 


regulator lines. 


Factory tested at 150 p.s.i. gas working pressure. Easy to 
turn on or off—never binds. Low in installation and mainte- 


Metal to metal seating is provided for in both the open and 
shut positions. When in full open position service line pres- 
sure is eliminated from the operating parts. Write for new, 


descriptive bulletin. 


THE WELSBACH CORPORATION 
1500 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


Only EARTHWORM 


1. Boring hole (not pushing) 
assures accuracy. 

2. Fast—will bore hole for av- 
erage service in 8 to 20 min- 
utes. Bores 1/2” to 5” hole. 

3. Minimum street opening— 
saves digging. 


Address 


Has All These Features — 


\ 


Mailing 
Box 1100 Information 


BORING MACHINE © MANUFACTURED BY - 
LUBE JACK CO., SANTA MONICA, CALIF. _ 


. Safe—manual feed warns of 


. Complete portable equip- 
ment — no auxiliary equip- 
ment required. 


INSTALL UNDERGROUND LINES 


FASTER—CHEAPER-— 


with an Gitmo 


= / 
7 
¥ Jf 
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N 
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One or two main operation. 
existing lines. 


Three models-— 


Write for 
full 


1.2, 2.3 or 4 H.-P. 
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venting internal corrosion of hot water 
storage heaters does not stop galvanic 
corrosion of dissimilar metals used in 
the system. 


4. Electrical insulating materials are ef- 
fective for stopping galvanic corrosion. 


Petroleum Facts and Figures—American 
Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th S., 
New York 20, N. Y. The eighth edition 
of this book, which has not been pub- 
lished for the past six years, contains 
all the authoritative information about 
the petroleum industry that can be re- 
duced to statistical form. The 236-page 
volume covers the war years from 1941 
through 1945 and the beginnings of 
peacetime accomplishments in seven 
main divisions: utilization, production, 
refining, transportation, marketing, gen- 
eral information and world statistics. 


The History of the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War, 1941-1945—For sale by 
the Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price, $3. Prepared under the di- 
rection and editorship of John W. Frey 
and H. Chandler Ide. This record of the 
operations of the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War and its’ predecessor 
agency, the Office of Petroleum Coordi- 
nator, is one of a series of histories of 
wartime government agencies. It is a 
detailed history of an unprecedented 
program of government-industry cocop- 
eration. 


An Introduction to Job Evaluation— 


Policyholders Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., One Madison 


| Ave., New York 10, N. Y. This report 


points out the reasoning processes on 
which job evaluation is based, require- 
ments for a successful program, the 
steps involved, and the pitfalls common- 
ly encountered. Although evaluation 
methods are briefly described, the re- 
port is not intended as a detailed de- 
scription of specific techniques. Copies 
are available to executives who request 
them on their business stationery. 


| Safety for the Household—National Bu- 


reau of Standards Circular 463, available 
from the Supt. of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for 75 cents. Principal 


| hazards to safety in the home and the 


means for eliminating or reducing them 
are discussed in this new 200-page edi- 
tion. Chapters on gas, building con- 
struction, refrigerants, fire prevention, 
heating equipment, plumbing and other 


| special items have been prepared by 


qualified specialists. 


Temperature Control Systems, Informa- 
tion Letter No. 16—Prepared by Charles 
C. Eeles of The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 
chairman of the 1947 AGA committee on 
Heat Treating and Finishing With Gas. 
The bulletin describes basic control sys- 
tems, the various modes of control, se- 
lection of the proper mode, and gives 
schematic diagrams showing the proper 


| temperature control systems to use with 
the principal gas combustion systems. 


_ Serving Industry Throughout the World 
| —Pacific Gas Corp., Rockefeller Center, 


630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. This 
eight-page booklet, containing 20 photo- 


_ graphs, lists the cities in the U. S. in 
| which over 500 PGC installations are 


serving utilities and industry. Included 
for each city are capacity in cubic feet 
per hour, fuel, Btu, year installed, and 
type of service. 
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MADE IN THREE SIZES 
Write for Bulletin No. 1026 


é lds ALL THESE OTHER ADVANTAGES 
ed 


ly LIGHT WEIGHT— Made in No. 1 size with cover, cap 
and inspection plug of pressure cast alum- 
inum alloy. 


ly LOW LOCK-UP—Constructed to provide a tight “‘no- 
load” lock-up. at but 14" w.c. above outlet 
pressure spring setting. 


I» WIDE RANGE ADJUSTMENT—Made possible by long, 
sensitive helical spring. Three spring 
ranges are available. 


I» MAINTENANCE EASE—Valve and seat are easily re- 
: moved and replaced through inspection 
plug in body. 

) PROTECTIVE VENT CAP—Screened against insects. 
Keeps dirt and water out of vent. An op- 
tional extra. 


) COMPLETE SAFETY—From tamper-proof internal relief 
valve that vents excess pressures. Optional 
on all sizes. 


‘PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVISION 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


Kansas City 
Seattle 


| Atlanta Chicago Houston Los Angeles 


Pittsburgh 


Boston 


New York Tulsa 


San Francisco 
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EQUITABLE OF PITTSBURGH IS OPTIMISTIC OVER GAS SUPPLY. New contracts to take natural gas from 
transmission companies will next winter place the company in its best position of any recent 
year. Off-peak receipts will boost underground storage from last December’s 8.9 billion to 
12.9 billion in the next six months, and restrictions will be eased. 


TENNESSEE’S BUFFALO LINE APPLICATION UNDER CONSIDERATION. Hearings were due to start June 1 
on the amended application of Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., whereby it would boost its 
capacity to 1 billion a day and build a new line only as far as Buffalo. The application was 
consolidated for the hearing with two others. 


SENATE COMMITTEE SOUNDS DEATH KNELL FOR Moore-RIzLey BILL. By 9-4 vote, the Senate Com- 
merce committee killed the bill to limit the powers of the FPC. Pundits doubted that it would 
be revived in the foreseeable future. Senate opposition having strengthened since its first 
introduction last summer. 


NATURAL GAS SUPPLY STUDIED. Representatives of state regulatory bodies met with the FPC last month 
in Washington to thrash out problems arising from existing and anticipated shortages in the 
Midwest and Appalachians. Nine states and the District of Columbia were represented. 


SUPERIOR OIL Co, CLEARED OF FEDERAL JURISDICTION. The Houston company’s proposed sales of nat- 
ural gas to Southern Natural Gas Co. will not be subject to FPC control, that body has ruled. 
Commissioner Claude Draper dissented. 


NEW JERSEY COMMISSION RECOGNIZES NEED FOR RATE Boosts. In the future rates must carry a large 
amount for fixed charges on plant investment, because of the increase in operating costs in 
the form of higher wages and higher prices for fuel supplies, and the increase in investment 
per customer—the latter due in part to lack of expansion during the war, throwing greater 
weight on present construction at postwar prices. 


SUPREME CoUurRT DODGES REPUBLIC NATURAL ISSUE. By 5-4 the highest court has refused to hand down 
a decision on an Oklahoma state commission order which forced Republic Natural Gas Co. 
to buy gas from a well owned by a second gas company. 


WIMBERLY OKAYED, BUCHANAN APPOINTMENT STALLED. Harrington Wimberly, FPC Commissioner, 
was renominated by the Senate for another term last month, but the President’s nomination 
of Thomas C. Buchanan was held up in the Commerce committee. Wimberly, a Democrat from 
Oklahoma, has been a partner of Chairman Nelson Lee Smith in the moderate faction of the 
commission. Buchanan’s appointment appeared headed for the same fate as that of Burton 
Behling, previous nominee. 


KANSAS-NEBRASKA NATURAL GAs CO.’s APPLICATION CEBTIFICATED. The FPC presiding examiner has 
approved, subject to review, the company’s application for a $3-million expansion program 
to serve new towns in Kansas and Nebraska. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MAY DO SOME MORE FACT-FINDING. John McCormack (D-Mass.) has in- 
troduced a bill into the House which provides for the quarterly collection and dissemination 
of information concerning the refining, production, transportation, storage and marketing 
(including requirements of industry and consuming public) of petroleum, petroleum products, 
and natural gas. At last report, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce was said 
to be studying the legislation. 


SERVEL SLICES PRICES. The gas refrigerator manufacturer has trimmed prices on two models and will 
20 into production next month on a new 6-cu ft model designed for the low-priced market. 
The present 4-ft and 6-ft models were reportedly the two types on which the reduction was 
effected. 


UTILITIES NEED 3 MILLION TONS OF STEEL. That figure would take care of needs for the next quarter, 
the AGA has announced. The association’s report is published in this issue. 
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Thoughts on PR 


NCE in a while we'd like to take a fling at a couple 

of ideas on public relations. We hope to avoid the 
windy type of dissertation used by some so-called specialists 
in this field to befuddle their clients. We'll also avoid some 
of the terms common in presentations of these practitioners 
—like “foster,” “evaluate,” “effectuate,” “implement” and 
“activate ’—through which these high-powered gentry set 
out to romance, rather than to serve, those by whom they 
are hired. 

There have been many definitions of public relations. 
One thing that it is not, however, is the fancy gent with a 
$25 necktie and a lot of charts on his wall with which he 
attempts to tell what his business is—in other words, the 
man who looks like, but often is not, a public relations 
expert. 

It is perhaps fortunate that utilities do not have the 
money that some others have to toss around on this kind 
of thing. Their very lack of big money to spend means 
they are in less danger of being flim-flammed. It means 
they can look around for practical programs, within their 
means, which often may be for the best. 


What we're talking about here is not the fancy, hokum, 
vague, indefinable kind of public relations, but just ordi- 
nary common, run-of-the-mill public relations. This means 
knowing how to get along with the public, gradually boost- 
ing the industry’s prestige with the public, and combating 
the negative side of things in the form of a lot of miscon- 
ceptions the public may still have about the industry. 


Out With It 
Thought Number One: 


There’s no reason why the gas industry should so often 
let its electric brethren get the jump on it in public rela- 
tions and publicity. A friend recently pointed out that 
every time the electric boys even have a smell of a wonder- 
ful development, they're out with it. That’s one reason 
behind the conviction among certain sections of the public 
that electricity is the modern fuel, as opposed to gas. 


Every time there’s something new electric-wise, it’s ex- 
ploited by the well-known technique of publishing as many 
stories as possible in the future tense, followed by as many 
is possible in the present tense. Even if the gadget or 
invention or process eventually turns out to be of little 
or no significance or value, the idea has been hammered 
‘into the public that electricity is a progressive fuel. 
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Aviation Tells All 


And what do we see in the aviation industry ? 


The same situation. To mention one instance, a leading 
international airline consistently over many years has 
boasted of coming developments. long before they material- 
ized. Within the industry this has led to both envy and 
criticism. Outside the industry, with the general public, it 
has built this airline a reputation for progressiveness. For 
some years, for instance, this airline has been talking about 
regular scheduled non-stop service between New York and 
London, in planes of a size and speed greatly in excess of 
those now in regular service. It is possible that service of 
the exact type this airline talks about may never materialize. 
Doubtless it will cost more than some of the fares they 
have hinted at. Maybe different kinds of planes from the 
ones they've talked about will be used. Perhaps it will 
always be economically advantageous to make fueling stops 
at places like Newfoundland and Ireland, rather than flying 
non-stop to England and the continent. Yet this airline, 
even if it never follows precisely the blueprint of opera- 
tions that it has revealed to the public, will have gained a 
reputation for alertness. Up to now, furthermore, plenty 
of the dreams this airline had a decade or two ago have 
materialized. 

Now what about the gas industry? 


In recent years its public relations definitely have im- 
proved from the near-zero point to the point where it may 
be said to have a public relations program as an industry, 
and where individual companies in particular have been 
progressive-minded along this line. But there is still a 
long distance to go. 

Take this matter of how soon the industry tells the public 
about some of its new scientific developments. The pro- 
cedure followed is the opposite of that in the electric and 
the aviation industries. A new process or a new idea or 
new plant is rarely openly publicized while it is in the 
planning stage. Even after it is built, a hush-hush attitude 
may often prevail. By the time those responsible are ready 
to talk about it, the thing perhaps is no longer news, and 
golden opportunities have been lost to show the public 
how progressive gas really is. 


Some Would Welcome a Change 


We believe there are people in the industry who would 
like to see this changed. Plenty are gnashing their teeth 
at the slowness to come out and put the industry's best 
foot forward on its modern scientific developments. One 
thing that causes delay, though, is fear of ridicule. 
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A man has a fine piece of research under way—a po- 
tential new process or method or product. If he’s pre- 
mature with his announcement or if his results aren’t fully 
proved and checked, he'll have to submit to leg-pulling by 
his colleagues. For a decade a couple of miscalculations in 
his premature statement will never be forgotten when the 
boys gather around the bar or the poker table at meetings. 

What’s the remedy? 

We wouldn’t want to be interpreted as urging the gas 
industry to come out with things entirely in the dream stage. 
Possibly gas is the kind of industry that still should main- 
tain more dignity than some of the others. Still, public 
relations-wise it certainly would do more good than harm 
to shake loose a few of the industry’s good ideas a little 
faster. We would be interested in suggestions as to how 
this could be brought about. 

None of this should be interpreted as a rap at those who 
are handling the industry’s public relations. They’re doing 
a superb job within the limits imposed on them by tradi- 
tions and by budgets. 


Educational Aids 


Thought Number Two: 

This thought has to do with educational literature, 
movies, etc. 

Last month we published an article by Orie Van Rye 
of Boston on the newly established educational plan for 
the gas employees of the New England Electric System, 
which has resulted in participation by 38% of the em- 
ployees for whom the course was designed, although only 
10% were expected. 

Mr. Van Rye made this succinct, but significant state- 
ment: 

“It was found that educational material available from 
the gas industry was inadequate.” 

He added: 

“We prepared our own projector slides showing the 
system operations, and made up kits containing samples 
of fuels, insulating materials, oils, fire brick, samples of 
coal tar, retort carbon and purifying material.” 

We suspect Mr. Van Rye could have said a lot more 
about the struggle they had to obtain the needed books, 
movies, etc., for their pioneer effort to instruct employees 
in what the gas industry is all about. 

We are not attempting to attack what has been done in 
the way of literature and movies. It’s just that there hasn’t 
been enough. True, the industry has the finest of technical 
treatises. One must not fail to mention the excellent new 
“Gaseous Fuels—A Digest of their Properties, Behavior 
and Utilization,” edited by Louis Shnidman, with the aid 
of a distinguished group of committeemen. For the pur- 
pose for which it was intended, this is tops. 

There is also a supply of promotion material at the 
average consumer level. What we are talking about, though, 
is the kind of book, booklet, and movie that will do for 
the man or woman of somewhat more than average intelli- 
sence, without a technical education, who would like to 
learn about the gas industry. Such material should present 
him with the industry’s fundamentals and a little more, in 
a manner that will help the industry. We are talking about 
the in-between sort of thing—the kind of thing Mr. Van 
Rye was seeking for the New England classes. 

Material for information-hungry employees and people 
of their type is important, public relations-wise. For one 
thing, public relations is internal as well as external. 
Employees, after all, are part of the public. And through 
their friends they have_an influence on the outside public. 
They are glad, of course, to boast about the company they 
work for, if they are told the facts and given a chance. 

And such material, if it were available, would be read 
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also by interested persons in the outside public. It might 
be the basis for encouraging more high schools and uni- 
versities to include courses on gas or information on gas 
in other courses. 


Let’s Use What We Have 


Incidentally, while the educational material of the gas 
industry is definitely not as extensive as that of electricity, 
steel and oil, what little is available is being insufhciently 
used. For example, the Residential Gas Section of the 
American Gas Assn. has a good sound slide film on the 
fundamentals of the gas industry, and a brief, but graphic- 
ally prepared textbook for new employees. There is also 
the AGA’s worthwhile film on “Winning Seals of Ap- 
proval.” There are several good films on the natural gas 
end of the business—for example the film in which the 
Pacific Coast Gas Assn. tells the story of production and 
transmission of natural gas in California. Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. also has a good film. 

And recently Columbia Gas System did a good job on 
a film, which in less than half an hour tells a person 
of practically any background the fundamentals of the 
industry. 

As Stuart M. Crocker, president of Columbia, explained: 

“Most users of gas are unaware of the magnitude of the 
operations which bring them this fuel at the turn of a 
hand. We set out to bring them the story of these opera- 
tions, some of the drama and a few of the problems that 
are met in providing gas to millions of homes and indus- 
tries over the country. It is not Columbia’s story alone, 


but the story of any large gas distribution system in 


operation. 

In the manufactured end of the business, one eastern 
utility has in its files a film which in its day excellently 
told the story. But the costumes are old, and for that 
reason it’s said to get a laugh when it’s dug out and shown, 
like a Mack Sennett production. 

We'd welcome comments on how to improve the indus- 
try’s interpretation to the public. 


Safety for the Household 


The most complete, authoritative, and readabie treatment 
of the subject of household safety that we have seen in a 
long time is the recent publication of the National Bureau 
of Standards, an attractive, illustrated pamphlet titled 
“Safety for the Household.” Eleven chapters and nearly 
a dozen tables in its 190 pages treat the subjects of chem- 
ical, electrical, lightning, fire, gas, mechanical, and mis- 
cellaneous hazards. 

The subject of gas is handled in 30 pages and in turn is 
divided into such components as installation and care of 
appliances, care of gas piping, leaks, accessories, carbon 
monoxide, etc. But aside from the completeness of the 
booklet, the most striking aspect is the use of the positive 
approach: “eas when used . . . properly is perfectly safe 
and... the user is almost invariably responsible for any 
fire or accidents which may occur.” Again, the work of the 
AGA laboratories in assuring the safety of an appliance 
is cited. As a further example, note the warning against 
the use of “gas savers” and similar devices (“if the various 
devices . . . when installed on range burners were really 
valuable, they probably would have been incorporated by 
the manufacturer of the original appliance.” ) 

At 75 cents, it’s a worthwhile book to plug, and it does 
a smart, unbiased public relations job for the sometimes- 
maligned fuel. 
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TECHNICAL TRENDS — 


New Use for 
Old Rails 


AN interesting and ingenious 
adaptation of abandoned 
street railway rails has _ been 
made by the San Diego Gas and 
Electric Co. which is using them 
as anodes for the cathodic pro- 
tection of gas mains in the city 
streets. 

Although these rails were con- 
sidered well insulated from the 
sround in terms of street railway 
practice, they nevertheless— 
probably because of their large 
area—provide a low resistance 
sround contact in that there is 
no difficulty in discharging 100 
amp or more over a relatively 
short distance with potentials of 
the order of four volts. 


This type of application approaches the cathodic protec- 
tion engineer’s idea of an ideal installation whereby uni- 
form current distribution is obtained. 

Over a period which in some instances is as long as seven 
years, no significant deterioration of the adjacent or over- 
lying pavement has been noticed. 


Synthesis Gas 


T is rather intriguing that the mixture of carbon mon- 

oxide and hydrogen, so well known to the gas industry 
as water gas for so many years, should now be coming 
into such technical prominence as “synthesis gas.” It is 
also intriguing that the old Fischer-Tropsch process, long 
regarded as a desperation expedient of oil-hungry Europe 
to cope with New World petroleum wealth, is now prom- 
ising to revolutionize America’s liquid fuel and chemical 
economy. 

The great import of the American modification of the 
Fischer-Tropsch synthesis is indicated by the large amount 
of space given the subject in current technical journals 
and with its close relation to the gas industry it does not 
seem out of place to make mention of it again in this 
column as it is undoubtedly one of the most important 
technical trends of these times. 


One of the most comprehensive treatises on the subject 
vet to appear is given in the April 1948 issue of /ndustrial 
und Engineering Chemistry under the title “Symposium on 
Production of Synthesis Gas.” An introducticn by A. R. 
?owell of Koppers Co. Inc. states that while 29% of the 
liquid fuel requirements of the Nazi war machine at the 


peak of the last war were synthetically produced, we would 
have to synthesize 50 times more than this to reach the 
equivalent of our recent wartime crude oil production; that 
the most important long-range problem in connection with 
this process in this country is the ability to produce low 
cost synthesis gas (carbon monoxide and hydrogen) ; that 
while we have for many years produced what was thought 
to be large quantities of water gas, to replace our current 
oil production we would need 50 trillion cu ft of water 
gas annually which is 100 times more than now produced: 
that to enable production approaching this magnitude and 


' at economic cost, the following must be given considera- 


tion: (1) Use of natural gas as the raw material, inasmuch 
as natural gas at the well is the cheapest fuel; (2) use of 
cheaper grades of coal with plants at the mine mouth; (3) 
erect very large plants to insure lowest unit investment 
cost and greatest operating economies; (4) enlarge and 
diligently prosecute research and development efforts. 

The titles of the eight papers comprising the symposium 
are as follows: 


Oxygen in the Production of Hydrogen or Synthesis Gas 
Production of Synthesis Gas 


Production of Water Gas from Pulverized Coal—A Continuous 
Process 


Production of Hydrogen and Synthesis Gas by the Oxygen Gasi- 
fication of Solid Fuel 


Thermodynamics and Stoichiometry of Synthesis Gas Production 
by the Partial Oxidation of Methane 


Purification of Synthesis Gas Produced from Pulverized Coal 


Production of Synthesis Gas by Reacting Light Hydrocarbons 
with Steam and Carbon Dioxide 


Gasification of Subbituminous Coal and Lignite in Externally 
Heated Retorts 


High-Temperature Ceramic Coatings 


A development that may be of interest to appliance 
manufacturers is reported in the March 15 issue ol 
Chemical and Engineering News as an accomplishment 
of wartime research at the National Bureau of Standards. 
It is a new type of ceramic coating for high temperature 
protection of mild steels, and was used by the Army and 
Navy on certain aircraft and vehicle exhaust systems. It 
proved to be superior to conventional enamels for high 
temperature service, and therefore should have important 
peacetime applications. 

It is stated that “The new NBS coatings embody several 
outstanding features including (a) High resistance to 
chipping under repeated thermal shock, (b) Protection 
of the metal against oxidation during prolonged exposure 
in air at temperatures up to about 1250° F, (c) Freedom 
from the cracking and blistering produced in conventisnal 
porcelain enamels under comparable conditions ef high 
temperatures and severe thermal gradients.” 
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THE GAS INDUSTRY'S “¢23¢ (Chotce 


FISHER TYPE 


630 


“BIG JOE” 


FOR HIGH PRESSURE OR FARM LINE TAPS 


Suitable for inlet pressures up to 1000 
Ibs. Reduced pressures, 5 Ibs. to 200 lbs. 


Principally designed for primary reduction of high gas 
pressures ahead of a service system, the “Big Joe” is the 
ideal regulator for use on service taps from high pressure 
transmission lines. Also recommended for general gas pres- 


sure reduction service. 


Unusually large capacity is an outstanding design feature 
of the ‘Big Joe’’—considerably greater capacity than other 
self-contained regulators of its type. 


Inlet adapter is forged steel; body castings are high tensile 
iron. Easy to install in any desired position. Controlled 
pressure setting is easily changed. Simple construction; parts 
easily renewable. Pipe size, 1’’ and 2”’, screwed connections. 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 


Marshalltown, lowa 
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PROMOTIONAL NOTES AND NOTIONS 


Pils 


Publie Relations 


ECENTLY being below the Rio Grande gave me an 

on-the-spot opportunity to hear what might easily have 
been the death rattle of privately-owned electric utility 
operation in Mexico. As it turned out, it proved to be a 
serious case of bronchitis. The sindicatos (labor unions) 
threatened to strike the electric utilities serving Mexico 
City. Their demands seemed to me rather preposterous, 
but as a visiting “gringo” I was in no position to weigh 
the merits of their claims. A last-ininute compromise was 
made, after federal government intervention, with the oper- 
ators needing substantial rate increases. or else —. Hence 
the aforesaid bronchitis. The pattern is very familiar to 
American eyes, which have watched our own labor leaders 
get away with murder, blessed by Sir Harry and his Wash- 
ington wonderoos. The Mexican unions resorted to full- 
page ads in the daily press, and these I read with much 
interest. Despite the niceties of the Spanish language, they 
were not pleasant reading to anyone like myself who 
believes so implicitly in the soundness of the principle of 
private utility management and operation, whether it be 
in Pennsylvania or Patagonia. If private enterprise can 
finance itself and is willing to do the job at a fair profit, 
the public definitely gets the breaks. 


But the Mexican unions came up with a new one that 
even John Eyebrows hasn’t yet propounded. They said they 
would curtail their demands and withdraw their strike 
notice if the government would expropriate the properties. 

Anticipating the probable unavailability of cash for this 
purpose, they offered to underwrite the job over a period 
of 20 years, with title remaining with the government. Of 
course, the government wasn't interested in such a cock- 
eyed scheme to undermine confidence in the sane, capital- 
istic development of their potentially rich country. 

I mention this to illustrate a situation, the only effective 
cure for which is a public educated to appreciate the merits 
of privately owned utility service, its superiority in actual 
practice, and its integral initiative contrasted with the 
inevitable inertia prevailing where political management 
takes over. 

Constructive public relations from A to Z are a must 
these days, with the world suffering such an economic 
tummyache. 

It’s a whole-time job for experts, and it begins with the 
employee and his attitude. 


Employee Attitude 


NE admirable attribute which free democracy produces 

is the basic right of the individual to think for himself. 
Consequently, his attitude to his job, his fellow workers, 
and his management is determined by what he knows and 
how he is treated. Especially the latter. Industrial relations 
men call it the social consciousness of management. 


We have some big promotional programs on our hands. 
We admittedly need the support and cooperation of every 
employee all along the line. Pep meetings, exhortations to 
die for dear old Squeedunk are just so much hot air to the 
lad who dislikes or distrusts his boss. The proper attitude 
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must be earned by square dealing and sincerity. Better 
than half the public relations problem solves itself when 
the lads and lassies are happy on the job. 


In Hot Water 


Y the time these notes ap- 

pear, the greatest concerted 
automatic gas water heater sales 
campaign in our history will 
have been launched. The Ameri- 
can Gas Assn. never assigned it- 
self a happier promotional chore, 
because every element assuring 
success is ours. We have well- 
experienced, quality-conscious 
manufacturers with ample capa- 
city to supply the ammunition. 
No industry is better blessed than 
ours in this respect. On the fight- 
ing front, we have the strategic 
advantage of an accelerated new 
home construction program be- 
ing carried out along our mains. 
In other words, supplementing the demand in existing 
homes for gas automatic water heating, there are new 
homes galore which must have magic hot water service, 
which logically and economically belongs to gas. 

Then, we have had two postwar years to get ourselves 
and our dealer allies organized for the job. There should 
be no question about ourselves. We know the value of the 
load, and every employee from the meter reader to Mr. 
Big in the front office, thoroughly posted on the personal 
advantages of success, is indefatigably spreading the gospel. 

Our dealer allies, I hope, are missing no bets, or, better 
still, are not discouraged by utility appliance sales com- 
petition. 

Many so-called cooperative sales campaigns have been 
mussed up because utility lads were paid to take sales away 
from dealers. It’s a sad story, the old story of utility mer- 
chandising sales and the dealers massacred to build up 
merchandise sales records and fat commission checks for 
utility salesmen. New load is our basic objective. When a 
dealer sells a gas water heater, he gets a fair profit. We 
get years of attractive revenue and an insurance policy on 
the cooking load. So please let’s be farsighted enough to 
let the dealer operate without having to worry about our 
competition. God knows he has enough competition from 
his fellow dealers without having to tangle with us too. 
And let him sell any approved heater he chooses, without 
insisting we be the wholesaler. This utility wholesaling 
business is rank discrimination against every manufacturer 
except those whose products we handle. 

The only sure way, at the local level, to do the job right 
is to measure our success by the total number of new units 
installed: reserve the right to take up the slack when and 
if the dealer can’t; but let that decision rest with somebody 
who is not paid by commissions or bonuses to take the play 
away from the dealer. 

This has been the voice of sad experience on both sides 
of the fence speaking. 
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Definitely Better Regulation 


Utility Type A Service Regulator 
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You may now order Service Regulators 
set and sealed to your actual specifications 
in which all manufacturing by simply specifying pressure requirements. 


operations from foundry to Send for our bulletin and special quantity 
final assembly are completed. prices today. 


[til COMPANY 


810 EAST 108 ST. « LOS ANGELES 2, CALIF. 


Aerial view of Utility plant 
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GAS IS PROUD to be the first to pre- 
sent this detailed exposition of the 
construction of the first complete water- 
gas plant to be erected for several 
years. Layout of the plant is well 
worth study. being unique in that it 
was designed to fit an existing building 
whereas erection of new buildings is 
generally considered necessary for the 
housing of such completely new equip- 
ment. An old vertical retort house was 
selected and the plant was adapted 
to it. 

Randall P. Saxton, who presented 
this paper at the operating division 
meeting of the New England Gas Assn., 
May 12, is superintendent of the gas 
department of the Derby (Conn.) Gas & 
Electric Co. A graduate of Worcester 
(Mass.) Polytechnic Institute, he entered 
the gas business in 1926 as a cadet en- 
gineer with the Public Service Gas & 
Electric Co. of New Jersey. In 1929, he 
went with the Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp. in Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. 
in the gas engineering department, 
later transferring to the operating de- 
partment. Named Poughkeepsie dis- 
trict superintendent of gas transmission 
and distribution in 1934, he moved to 
the same position in the Newburgh dis- 
trict in 1937. In 1943 he joined the 
Derby company, 
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Derby Gas & Electric Co. engineered 
its new plant to fit the available space 


New Water-Gas Plant 
In An Old Setting 
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Once an old vertical retort house, this is 


now the home of a modern water-gas plant. 


By RANDALL P. SAXTON 


URING World War II, it became 

increasingly evident that the Shel- 
ton water gas plant of The Derby Gas 
and Electric Co. could no longer be de- 
pended upon to furnish the gas re- 
quirements for the cities of Ansonia, 
Derby and Shelton, Conn. The larger 
of the two water gas sets was installed 
in 1900 and the other could not carry 
the load; the boiler plant equipment 
was not dependable, the larger of the 
two boilers dating back to 1894, while 
the other was too small. The physical 
layout was such that additions to either 
the boiler house or generator building 
seemed impractical. That a new plant 
was needed was evident. Controls were 
on in Washington so we took our prob- 
lem to WPB. Alexander Macomber and 
Earl Hamilton were most helpful and 
agreed that we should proceed with our 
plans for expansion. At this time 
George R. Steere was brought into the 
picture as a consultant to work with 
us on this project. His years of experi- 
ence and his seemingly inexhaustible 
knowledge of gas plant equipment and 
operation proved to be most helpful. 


Mr. Saxton is superintendent of the gas department, 


The Derby (Conn.) Gas & Electric Co. 


For the next year or so we investi- 
gated all known and several untried 
processes for manufacturing gas in- 
cluding one with a pilot plant in New 
Haven. The result was the decision to 
go ahead with a new carburetted water 
gas plant, including relief holder, boil- 
ers, water gas sets, and auxiliaries, fuel 
handling equipment, purifiers and 
works station meter—in fact everything 
except a building to house the equip- 
ment. This we already had: a brick 
building erected in 1913-1915, approxi- 
mately 120 ft long by 34 ft wide by 
70 ft high, which was in use until 1933 
as a vertical retort house. (More about 
this later.) Contracts were awarded 
about the middle of 1945 for essential 
equipment including two water gas sets 
and three boilers, with provision for a 
third water gas set to be added when 
required. 

About three months later the Dan- 
bury and Bethel Gas and Electric Light 
Co. was acquired by The Derby Gas 
and Electric Co. This utility was op- 
erating both a small coke oven plant 
and a hand-controlled water gas plant. 
neither of which allowed for further 
increase in gas sales. A new plant or 
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some other source of gas supply was 
also indicated for this property. A de- 
tailed study prepared by George Steere 
showed that substantial benefits should 
accrue to both the Danbury and Derby 
companies if all gas for the two com- 
panies was made in the new Shelton 
plant, with the Danbury requirements 
being supplied by a 25-mile transmis- 
sion line of 8-in. pipe operating at a 
maximum pressure of 75 lbs. His rec- 
ommendation was adopted. 

In March 1946, a third water gas set 
and such additional auxiliaries, includ- 
ing new purifying boxes, as would be 
required to handle the Danbury load 
were added to the contracts for the 
Shelton plant. 

Danbury contracted with the Chicago 
Bridge and Iron Co. for the erection of 
a Hortonsphere for additional gas 
storage. At the time of erection the 
Danbury Hortonsphere was as large as 
any which had been built. It is of 
welded construction 631 ft in diameter 
and consists of 114-in. steel plates. It 
has a capacity of over 600 Mcf between 
a top pressure of 72 lb and 5 lb. Dan- 
bury also installed a compressor for 
repressuring the Hortonsphere from 
the 8-in. transmission line and_ the 
necessary pressure regulators to con- 
trol the gas flow to its own distribufion 
system. 

The construction of a 25-mile pipe- 
line in 1946 presented quite a problem 
as standard 8-in. steel pipe was a 
mighty scarce article. By various means 
including appeals to Washington, trips 
to Washington, Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago, enough pipe was finally located 
and purchased to insure that field con- 
struction could go forward. About half 
the pipe for this job was received with 
ragged mill ends, which meant trim- 
ming and beveling before welding. 
These operations were carried on at 
storage yards adjoining the railroad 
sidings where pipe was unloaded. Of 
the 25 miles laid, less than 5000 ft is 
standard 8-in. pipe. The remainder of 
the line consists of 8.04-in. OD, 9.04- 
in. OD and 9°%%-in OD pipe. Because 
of a high carbon content in the steel. 
special welding procedure was neces- 
sary. A great deal of credit must be 
given to the C. N. Flagg Co. of Meri- 
den, Conn., a sub-contractor for the 
pipe work, for devising ways and 
means to handle successfully a difficult 
welding problem. The entire line was 
field coated with Bitumastic enamel and 
was laid in the shoulder of state and 
town highways. C. W. Blakeslee of 
New Haven was general contractor for 
this pipeline. 


Plant Arrangement 


The gas production and boiler plant 
is located in the former coal gas retort 
house (previously referred to). No 
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partitions were used. Careful engineer- 
ing proved that this building would be 
entirely adequate for all the necessary 
equipment—in fact, it was felt that 
many unusual but most desirable op- 
erating features, which would not be 
possible with a new building of con- 
ventional design, would result from 
construction in this building. Opera- 
tions to date have verified this thought. 
The general arrangement is as follows, 


Clinker and ash pit 
door, showing 
hinged chute for 
deflecting ash and 
clinker into cone 
bottom of gen- 
erator. 


considering the 120-ft length of thie 
building as running north and south: 

The ground floor contains all the 
pumps, blowers, heat exchangers for 
cooling the washer cooler liquor, sec- 
ondary oil heater, secondary tar heater 
for boiler fuel, forced draft fans for 


‘each of the three boilers, boiler blow 


down tank, plant air compressor and 
ash cars. The water gas sets and boil- 
ers are elevated one floor from the 


View of the water-gas 
operating floor. 


General shell arrange- 
ment of one of three 
Semet-Solvay reverse 
flow water-gas sets at 
operating floor level. 
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usual arrangement, on heavy structural 
steel which formerly supported the 
vertical retorts. This allows for cone 
bottoms on each of the generators with 
a clinker type door at the bottom of 
the cone from which the clinker and 
ash is discharged into ash cars. 

The second floor of reinforced con- 
crete is the operating floor for the 
boilers, which occupy the southerly 
half of the building, and is the clinker’ 
floor for the northerly or water gas 
half of the building. 

The third floor, also concrete, is the 
water gas operating floor for the 
northerly half of the building and con- 
tains steel service platforms for access 
to the top of the boilers along the 
southerly half. 

The fourth floor is a continuous steel] 
plate service platform extending along 
the water gas section of the building 
for convenient access to the carburetor 
oil sprays and riser pipe stack valves. 
This has been nicknamed the “Derby 
Gallery.” 

The fifth floor of concrete extends 
above the southerly half of the building 
only, being located above the boilers, 
and contains three exhausters and two 
multiple washers. 

The sixth floor of steel plate, which 
is located in the monitor, provides ac- 
cess to the fuel bunkers and windows. 


Elevator 


In the center of the building on the 
east side is located an elevator with 
stops at all floor levels except the ex- 
hauster floor. This elevator was ex- 
tremely useful during construction and 
is an important adjunct to operation. 

The tar separator is located adjacent 
to the east side of the water gas section 
of the building. Approximately 7 ft 
above the top of the separator, which 
height is 3 ft above the clinker floor, 
there is a concrete platform extending 
over and somewhat beyond the entixe 
separator on which is located two 
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washer coolers, 50 ft high, an 8-ft x 
30-ft exhaust steam accumulator, the 
wash box seal pot for each of the three 
sets and two tar stills 7 ft in diameter 
by 40 ft high. 

The purifiers and storage holder are 
located south of the main building 
across a city street which divides the 
property. 

Just west of the main building is an- 
other brick building which formerly 
housed the coal gas condensing equip- 
ment. This building now contains the 
electric motor and gas engine driven 
compressors for the Danbury line and 
will soon contain distribution control 
for the Derby system and the works 
office and laboratory. 

Following are details of some of the 
equipment and unusual features: 

The relief holder is a 100 Mcf 2-lift 
holder of all welded construction, 
erected by Stacey Brothers Gas Con- 
struction Co. The horizontal portion of 
the gas inlet and outlet connection is a 


f 


oy 


AT TOP: Sixth floor in monitor, looking 
down on exhausters and multiple 


ABOVE: Section of clinker floor, showing 
bottom of reverse flow carburetor. 


AT LEFT: General view of the basement. 
Cone bottoms of the water-gas generators 
appear in center of photo. 


WATER-GAS PLANT 
GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF EQUIPMENT BY FLOORS stack terminating with a screened sec al 
sates tion and rain hood above the roof he 
This particular arrangement results i: cK 
the back run pipe being primarily ; 1s 
vertical pipe instead of the long hori- to 
6th. — access to fuel bunkers, win- zontal pipe to which most of us hav: | 
5th. Extends over southerly half only; located been accustomed. Since no part of th al 
above boilers, it contains three exhausters floor load is carried by any of th . 
and two multiple washers. shells they are free to move with Sl 
4th. Continuous steel plate service platform: changes of temperature. This permit- 0" 
it extends along water-gas section for th f te fl hich | 
access to carburetor oil sprays and riser € ~ 1 cape € ool. a 1c oa d 
stack valves. easy to clean and are cooler than stee’ , J c 
3rd. Water-gas operating floor along north plate floors. bl 
half of building: for south half, it is for As previously mentioned. the sea! se 
access to top of boilers. tf ome he f ted - de : 
2nd. Operating floor for boilers (south); clinker pot ror eacn set 1s located outdoors on se 
floor for the water-gas set. the platform over the tar separator. b! 
ist. Contains mig nn heat gd Thus if for any reason the seal blows. 
ers, secondary oil heater, secondary tar : om. : : j 
heater, forced draft fans, boiler blow- st a mney age oe _ ~ ce 
down tank, plant air compressor, ash cars. the tarry mess 1s deposited outside, w 
where it is easily cleaned up and can. - 
not spoil the appearance of newly f 
painted shells and building. fl 
The generators are water jacketed t} 
shallow rectangular steel box section of a winch, effectively spreading the for © ft above the grates, which we a 
- ! tirely eliminates adhesion of side wall 33 
which eliminates the customary deep fuel. A track scale is used with a a 
we. . ' clinker. The operation of the water al 
and expensive pit construction in the printed ticket showing the weight of . 
es jacket is somewhat different from the ~ 
foundation. Each connection is pro- each charge. 
, weree ‘ :; usual. Water is pumped from the ex- - 
vided with a spray pipe, using wash The contract for the boilers was 
. . haust steam accumulator through the | 
box liquor, extending to the inner end awarded to the Bigelow Co. of New . 
' water jacket and discharged to a flash h 
of the box section. Thus any heavy tar Haven. Three 250-hp two-drum water | 
. . tank located above the top of the water le 
which might tend to settle out from tube boilers operating at 200 psi. ‘a . ' . 
. . .',. jacket. This insures that the jacket will 7 
heavy oil operation is continually were installed. The boilers have indi-_ |; : . 
. ' ' be entirely filled with water at all tr 
flushed out to a seal tank which serves. vidual Pratt-Daniel Thermix stacks, .. 
. times. From the flash tank, steam and 0 
as a drip receptacle for the relief Wing forced draft fans, Copes feed | 
. excess water are conveyed to the ac- - 
holder connections and is located be- water regulators, and W. N. Best Co. . . . 
; <i yl ., cumulator through separate pipes. This li 
ow-grade in an adjoining building. steam-atomized burners for tar or oil "i 
. : arrangement is used because we are a 
This tank is automatically emptied by fuel. Boiler feed water is normally 
. pumping excess water, and therefore es 
means of a float controlled sump pump __ taken from the exhaust steam accumu- : ; 
. ; are not operating a steam boiler such se 
which discharges the liquor into the lator. The boiler plant capacity as in- . . . 
. as customarily used with water jackets. N 
tar separator. The top of the inlet gas __ stalled is somewhat larger than would , . : . 
With all boiler feed water and water t: 
riser terminates in a flattened elbow’ be required, the reason being that a . . . 
“ewe . to the generator jackets being chemic- " 
which is directed away from the outlet relatively large quantity of steam is . 
, , . a ally treated in the accumulator, we do af 
connection and toward the outside of sold to an important industry adjoin- . . , 
4 not anticipate scale troubles in the Se 
the holder. This construction results in ing the property. . ; 
“0 . : — jackets. The normal temperature rise te 
the rising of the hot inlet gas in the Semet-Solvay Engineering Division . 
oe ; ' ‘ through the jackets has been 10 to 
holder in spiral fashion thereby pro- installed the gas making equipment and 15° F 
ducing better mixing with a resultant auxiliaries. Considerable special engi- cl 
r . : . : it 
cooler gas leaving the holder for neering was required to fit all the Clinkering Setup 
scrubbing and purification. At the time equipment into the one building and st 
of erection a pipe was laid on the bot- _ still have plenty of room for operation The clinkering arrangement of the n 
tom of the water tank to the center of and maintenance. Much credit for the generators is also novel. Beneath each Ct 
the holder for use as a tar suction line. success of this plant is due to Julius clinker door is a large ash pit door S} 
Becker, chief engineer of Semet-Solvay, inside of which is a hinged chute which 0: 
Fuel Handling who came up with the answer time and_ can be pulled out as needed. Thus the el 
| ; time again when location of equipment clinker as it comes out the clinker door ol 
The fuel handling equipment was in-_ or special operating features were be- is deflected into the cone bottom of the Pp 
stalled by the Beaumont Birch Co. of ing discussed. generator from which it is discharged al 
Philadelphia and consists essentially The plant contains three 8-ft Semet- into ash cars as previously mentioned. p 
of a 40 cu ft skip hoist extending from Solvay reverse flow water gas sets with This device has proven very effective. b 
a 10-ton capacity truck unloading pit many unusual features. Because of the As far as is known, this is the only ui 
to a discharge chute located above the narrowness of the building, the shells gas plant in the country in which all ce 
roof of the building. The discharge are not arranged in a straight line. hydraulic, city water, and gauge piping tt 
chute conveys the fuel to three fuel Instead, the carburetor is offset about is of copper tubing with sweat joints. a 
bunkers located in the building and 45° to the left of the generator with The result is a very neat job and one fi 
having a total coke capacity of about the superheater immediately behind the which we feel will be relatively free h 
50 tons. Each bunker has a lowering carburetor. To the right of the carbu- from the usual maintenance for many cl 
chute to minimize fuel breakage. The retor and superheater and immediately years. The valve sequence is controlled te 
generators are charged by means of a_ behind the generator is located the by Gas Machinery Co. nine-valve auto- 
60 cu ft motor-operated larry. The cone-bottom wash box with bottom matics with thermal holdout, which re 
bottom of the larry is a cone which is_ overflow, and behind the wash box is automatically stop the machine during le 
lowered into the generator by means _ the riser pipe with its stack valve and the blast until the desired temperature P 
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at the control point is reached. This 
holdout device, which is actuated by 
contacts on the recording pyrometer, 
is an effective and desirable addition 
to the automatic control. 


Two Sturtevant steam turbine driven 
air blowers, each having a capacity of 
15,000 cfm with 70-in. discharge pres- 
sure, furnish air for the sets through 
oversize blast piping. Three hydraulic- 
ally operated steam valves are used to 
control the blowers so that either 
blower can be used for any one or two 
sets operating together or any two 
sets can be operated with individual 
blowers. 


A suitable location for the Sturtevant 
centrifugal exhausters and multiple 
washers presented quite a problem 
until it was decided to be really dif- 
ferent and install them on a concrete 
floor over the boilers. The capacity of 
these units is such that one exhauster 
and one multiple washer are used for 
single set operation and two exhausters 
and two multiple washers are used 
when two sets are operating. Thus the 
multiple washers are operating at peak 
efhciency all the time. Tar camera tests 
have shown no trace of tar at the out- 
let of the multiple washers. The pump- 
ing rate through the exhausters is con- 
trolled by the gas maker from the 
operating floor by means of a lever- 
actuated butterfly valve in the suction 
line. All exhauster, multiple washer, 
and header drains are conveyed to a 
cone bottom seal tank located on a 
service platform between No. 2 and 
No. 3 boilers. The overflow of the seal 
tank drains by gravity to the tar sepa- 
rator, the tank itself being vented out- 
side the building. There are no open 
seals of any kind which could allow gas 
to escape in the building. 


Inasmuch as the exhaust steam ac- 
cumulator is used for boiler feed water. 
it was necessary to arrange the exhaust 
steam header so that there would be 
no oil contamination. This was ac- 
complished by using two exhaust steam 
systems; one connecting the discharge 
of all turbine driven blowers, exhaust- 
ers and pumps to the accumulator; the 
other connected to all reciprocating 
pumps. The second system, operating 
at about 5 psi, is used for heating pur- 
poses such as oil and tar working tanks, 
buildings, storageholder and _ purifica- 
tion temperature control. A pressure 
control valve allows steam to flow from 
the accumulator to the heating system 
as there is insufficient exhaust steam 
from reciprocating pumps for winter 
heating. The makeup water to the ac- 
cumulator is float-controlled to main- 
tain the proper operating level. 

The tar separator is really two sepa- 
rators with a solid partition running 
lengthwise through the center. The 
piping is so arranged that normally 
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one side is used for the discharge of 
the wash box seal pots and relief holder 
drips, the other side for the washer 
cooler liquor and the exhauster and 
multiple washer seal tank overflow. 
However, either side can be used for 
all duty while the other side is out of 
service for cleaning. This arrangement 
serves several purposes: it keeps the 
tar emulsions ahead of the relief holder 
separate from those after the relief 
holder; it allows a lower operating tem- 
perature of the washer cooler side, 
which lessens the cooling water require- 
ments for the liquor coolers; and it 
materially slows down the velocity of 
the effluent through the _ separator, 
thereby affording better settling. A 
special removable basket with a fine 
mesh screen is used under the discharge 
pipe from the wash box seal pots, 
which effectively removes breeze and 
carbon lumps from the liquor. We be- 
lieve this will materially reduce the 
solid matter which usually drops out 
in the separator, and should result in 
a much cleaner tar. The bottom of the 
separator slopes rather sharply so that 
the tar flows to the deep end as it 
settles out. From there it is conveyed 
through a valved pipe extending in a 
turned-up elbow, which is visible to 
the operator, to a wet tar storage tank. 
Makeup water for the separator is sup- 
plied by gravity from the water tank 
of the relief holder. Everything possi- 
ble has been done to reduce the quan- 
tity of waste effluent leaving the plant: 
therefore no unsaturated water of any 
kind is allowed to enter the separator. 


Tar Cookers 


The two tar cookers or stills are new 
in design and are vertical tanks 7 ft 
in diameter by 40 ft high. Each cooker 
contains 20 bayonet type heaters of 
6-in. pipe. Arranged in pairs, they are 
spaced at 2 ft intervals in the lower 
half of the tank, each pair entering the 
shell about 45° apart. This arrange- 
ment produces a grid work inside the 
tank with a center flue. Live steam is 
connected to the top heater and to the 
eighth heater from the bottom, the in- 
tervening heaters being operated in 
series. The outlet of the bottom heater 
of each series is connected together to 
a single steam trap. A vapor outlet pipe 
commonly referred to as the “peuker 
pipe’ extends from the top of the still 
to below the water line in the tar 
separator. A branch from the vapor 
pipe is connected to a condenser, the 
oil and water condensate in turn being 
conveyed to a decanter which separates 
the oil from the water, the water drain- 
ing to the separator. If the still should 
boil over, the contents end up in the 
separator, via the “peuker pipe,” in- 
stead of all over the yard. All tar emul- 
sions encountered to the present time 


have been easily handled by these cook- 
ers, dry tar being produced by distilling 
for 12 to 14 hours a 40 to 50% water 
content emulsion. The distilled tar is 
removed through the cone bottom of 
the tank. 


Every time tar is pumped, whether 
it is wet tar or dry tar, it goes through 
a large, specially designed duplex 
basket strainer to remove all possible 
sediment. Lately we have been using a 
20 mesh, 28 gauge steel wire cloth in 
these strainers. 


Two oxide purifiers, each having a 
7600-bushel capacity with two 5-ft 
layers of oxide, were added ahead of 
the old oxide boxes. These were built 
as one rectangular box with a solid 
partition through the center. The puri- 
fiers are insulated and have steam coils 
in the bottom for adding heat as re- 
quired. Steam is also added to the gas 
stream through a temperature regu- 
lator. Anhydrous ammonia from cylin- 
ders is used to maintain an alkaline ph. 


We had been operating the new plant 
but three months or so when we started 
to have purification troubles. The new 
boxes were removing very little H2S. 
At first we suspected bypassing due to 
poor tamping around the edges. We 
had an air blower to add air into the 
gas stream but it had not yet been in- 
stalled. With conditions getting worse, 
we installed the air blower to admit air 
after the multiple washers. In less than 
24 hours our purification troubles were 
over. We meter the air and control it 
to between 1144 and 2% of the gas 
flow by means of a bypass. 

This plant went into operation in 
August 1947 and successfully weathered 
the severe winter which has just ended, 
being called upon to make over 4 
MMcf on the peak day. Until March 
25. No. 5 oil of about 20° API was 
used for enrichment; since then 100% 
Bunker “C” oil of 12.5° API has been 
used. 

The capacity of the sets, producing a 
.67 specific gravity gas with 100% 
coke for generator fuel and No. 5 oil 
for enrichment without reforming, has 
averaged 125 to 130 Mcf per hour or 
about 4 Mcf per hour per square foot 
of grate area. During the blast we have 
used pressures in the ash pit reaching 
as high as 75 in. without evidencing any 
blow holes in the fire. 

Inasmuch as we took on the Danbury 
load almost as soon as the new plant 
went into operation and have only a 
half-million capacity storage holder, 
we were unable to do very much ex- 
perimenting or run many tests with 
the new equipment before the winter 
load was upon us. Most of the available 
time was consumed in training per- 
sonnel to operate the new plant. Conse- 
quently we do not have any unusual 
results to report. 
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By 


ECENTLY, the AGA issued a news 
release covering an announcement 
made in Chicago by J. J. Nance, presi- 
dent of Hotpoint Inc., increasing its 
promotional budget for 1948 from 
$2.5 million to $5 million. Of the 
larger electric manufacturers, just one 
is spending six times more money for 
promotion in 1948 than is the AGA 
for its entire residential promotional 
budget. Mr. Nance of Hotpoint indi- 
cated the bulk of this huge budget 
would be devoted to electric range, 
water heater, dishwasher and disposal 
unit promotion. The first two appli- 
ances, the range and water heater, have 
long been considered by the gas indus- 
try as our primary base load—Hot- 
point promotion, as well as other elec- 
trical promotions, is attacking these 
two base uses of gas. But these two 
base load usages of gas are being cov- 
ered on other parts of this program. 
I want to call your attention to the 
fourth promotional item of Hotpoint, 
the disposal unit. It disposes of gar- 
bage and table leftovers—a minor 
nuisance around the average home, but 
not the over-all disposal problem: the 
bushels of waste paper, food wrap- 
pings, confidential correspondence, can- 
celled checks, medical materials and a 
hundred other combustible items which 
cannot be burned in the millions of 
furnaces now equipped with gas, oil 
and stokers in this country. 

The disposal unit is not the answer 
to the over-all need of garbage and 
refuse in the automatically heated 
home. Gas alone is the answer to this 
problem—gas as the fuel in an ade- 
quately sized incinerator. Many of us 
had experiences in the late 20’s with 
incinerators on which the drums and 
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To Your Base Load, 


Add Incinerators .. . 


A new race with the electrical 
industry is shaping up 


MILLER 


grates burned out, timing mechanisms 
failed to function, garbage was left 
unburned and sales were nearly im- 
possible to make. Conditions of need 
were different, however, in those days. 
Only a fraction of the present number 
of automatic heating jobs were in use. 


Food was not wrapped in_ paper 
containers and bags. Frozen food 
packages were nearly unheard of. 


Laundry and dry cleaning cardboard 
and wrappings were not used. All in 
all, the refuse problem was only a 
fraction of what it is today, and the 
hand-fired coal furnace was a ready 
place for disposal. 


Year ‘Round Use 


We can get the jump on our electric 
competitors aggressively going after 
this new base load usage of gas. | say 
the incinerator is base load usage for 
gas because it is used 12 months of the 
year. Its summer usage exceeds the 
winter because of the greater volume 
and moisture content of fresh fruit and 
vegetable leavings during the summer 
season, with generally a lesser volume 
of combustible materials assisting in- 
cineration than in the winter. 

In the last 13 months, our company 
has installed some 2100 incinerators. 
Less than five of our 110 salesmen had 
ever sold an incinerator before January 
of 1947. In considering the addition of 
an incinerator to our line of equip- 
ment, a survey was made of a repre- 
sentative number of gas heating cus- 
tomers. This survey indicated a definite 
need existed for refuse disposal with 
garbage disposal thrown in as an extra. 
Many customers admitted they had con- 
sidered an electric disposal but would 
much prefer an _ incinerator which 


Mr. Miller is appliance sales manager for The Ohio 
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would solve both problems. Most cus- 
tomers set a limit on an expenditure of 
less than $100 for an incinerator. 


Models 


As to makes of incinerators, two 
general types are on the market. One 
utilizes the principle of dehydrating 
the garbage and refuse with a small 
constaiitly burning pilot. When the 
contents are dried out, they ignite, 
liberating very little, if any, outside 
odors. Limited capacity and slow op- 
eration are the difficulties experienced 
with this general type. The second type 
is intermittently fired two to three times 
a week as the two to three bushel drum 
becomes completely filled. A 12,000- 
to 18,000-Btu burner is lighted and 
burned from 30 to 60 minutes, depend- 
ing upon the moisture content of the 
load, thereby providing rapid incinera- 
tion. This type incinerator does not 
eliminate outside odors on humid, sul- 
try days, but its capacity is so sufficient 
that users can delay burning until more 
favorable draft conditions prevail. 
Little or no difficulty with basement 
odors is experienced on either of the 
two general types. 

In 1945, Penn State college com- 
pleted its research on an incinerator 
that completely burned garbage and 
combustible refuse without making any 
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odor. A demonstration was recently 
given in Pittsburgh before 90 people 
and none was able to detect the odor of 
burning garbage, even though a flue 
was not used on the unit. As I under- 
stand it, this new development uses 
two burners, one for the burning of 
the refuse and garbage and the second 
for consuming the smoke and odor. 
Currently, several incinerator manufac- 
turers are investigating production pos- 
sibilities of this experimental model. 
More will possibly be heard com- 
mercially about this Penn State col- 
lege development at a later date. 

Incinerators, from our experience of 
the past year, have an exceptionally 
good load factor with a consumption 
between 3000 and 12,000 cu ft of 1050- 
Btu gas per year depending upon the 
type. 


Driers 


Another appliance of the base load 
class is the automatic gas clothes drier, 
a relative newcomer. Some of you re- 
member the old type drier of years 
ago—but—please don’t confuse it with 
the automatic gas clothes drier of to- 
day. We of the gas business will com- 
pete with our electric friends for the 
clothes drying business. Although we 
have a definite operating cost and in- 
stallation cost advantage over electric 
competition, continuance of many gas 
utilities to ignore this new use of gas 
under the pressure of current gas short- 
age problems will definitely give com- 
petitors a running start for this busi- 
ness. Don’t for a minute forget that 
an electric clothes drier gets one foot 
in the door on a 220-volt installation 
and makes it easier to bring in an 
electric range. 

Users of automatic clothes driers in- 


sist that the clothes drier is in the same 
relative position as the washing ma- 
chine was in 1920. The potential for 
clothes driers is nearly equal to the num- 
ber of homes having washing machines. 
With laundry being simplified by the 
new type washers, laundry day being 
designated by good drying weather, 
and the tendency with the automatic 
washer toward smaller and more fre- 
quent washings, the drier is a natural 
in labor and time saving in the home. 
We are living in an automatic age: 
picture if you will a 1948 homemaker 
rubbing her entire laundry on a scrub- 
board. Yet most homemakers tote the 
heavy basket of wet clothes up the 
steps, stretch a clothes line, stoop over 
hundreds of times hanging up the 
clothes, frequently having a storm come 
up and hurriedly removing them, only 
to repeat the process again later in the 
day or carry them back to the basement 
and dry them indoors, all the time sub- 
jecting the laundry to soot, smudge, 
germs and the destroying influence of 
children and dogs. 


Objections 


Frequently, I have heard gas men 
overemphasize the moisture problem 
of the automatic drier. True, this is a 
problem which must be recognized, but 
once we realize that natural circulation 
from a window or use of a window 
ventilating fan overcomes this prob- 
lem, the moisture problem disappears. 
Others say you can’t dry woolens, cer- 
tain rayons and nylons in a drier which 
limits their usage. But can you wash 
such items in a washing machine? 
Generally speaking, anything you can 
wash in a washing machine you can 
dry in a drier. And many users dry 
all sorts of things in the drier, includ- 


.. . And Clothes Driers 


NEXT MONTH: 


A SYMPOSIUM 


GAS-FIRED CLOTHES DRIERS AND INCINERATORS have a high 
load factor—one that is considerably heavier in summer than in 
winter, Mr. Miller has found. Why then, he asks, shouldn't they be 
promoted to a point where they can be considered base load? 

In helping the housewife to eliminate the drudgery of the garbage 
can and the clothesline, the eicctrical industry is already “getting its 
foot in the door” with the promising new disposal unit and the 
electrically-operated drier, making it easier to bring in an electric 
range and water heater and thus attack the gas load at the heart. So, 
says the author, the promotion of these appliances can serve a 


dual purpose. 


In order to acquaint gas utilities with incinerators and driers now 
on the market, GAS next month will launch a series of exclusive 
articles detailing design and operational features of AGA-approved 


models now on the market. 
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ing woolens and finer rayons. They’ve 
experimented and found a way. 

Another splendid advantage of the 
drier being found in many homes is 
elimination of ironing many items, 
such as bed sheets, underwear, chil- 
dren’s play clothes, certain types of 
breakfast tablecloths and the like—a 
real labor saving to the homemaker, 
particularly in 1948 when laundry help 
is so expensive and difficult to get. 


High Summer Usage 


Our experience with automatic 
clothes driers’ indicates this type of 
business has a very good load factor in 
that like the incinerator, summer usage 
exceeds winter. This is due to a greater 
volume of washable clothing being 
worn in summer than in winter. Con- 
sumption averages around 15 cu ft of 
1050-Btu gas per hour with approxi- 
mately five to six hours usage per 
week, or an annual consumption of 
> Mcf of 1050-Btu gas. 

User satisfaction of the automatic 
clothes drier can best be expressed 
through the explanation of one gas 
heating customer. This customer said 
she was very pleased when they put in 
gas heat but she would rather throw a 
few lumps of coal in the furnace sev- 
eral times a day during the winter 
months than carry heavy baskets of 
wet clothes out to the line 52 weeks a 
year. And, as to cost, a broken ankle 
from jumping for a clothes line several 
years before she got her drier cost 
several times the amount of the drier. 

Every additional use of gas you 
place in your customers’ homes makes 
it more difficult for competitors to get 
into the kitchen with an electric range 
or into the basement with an electric 
water heater. 
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THIS IS WHERE GAS COMES IN. Two 

views of gas-fired drier, through which 

the ware passes after it is molded. In 

top photograph, interior of the radiant 

section is shown, with its pattern of ra- 

diant cup burners in the oven roof, and 
the ignition tubes. 


LOWER PHOTO is an exterior view 
of the drier, showing radiant sections at 
“A.” hot air plenum chambers at “’B,” 
vents at “C.”’ Damper controls governing 
air distribution are on the opposite side. 
Mold return conveyor is in the fore- 
ground. Here the ware is stripped from 
the mold. Jiggerman is at his station. 


By W. G. THOMPSON 


RECENT installation which has 
Co., Vernon, Calif., is of great impor- 
tance not only 
S xpbusive industry but 
also to the gas 
is the Miller automatic jigger and 
accessory units. 
wheel, for high production. Instead of 
the lump of clay being turned on the 
and tools, a plaster of paris mold is 
turned on the wheel. One face of the 
face by the jigger blade which extends 
down from a lever. As the mold and 
clay is pressed tightly into the mold 
while the excess clay on the other side 
patterns can be formed on the mold 
side, but the side formed by the blade 
a circular type. Deep ware can be 
produced in a jigger, but necked ware 
cuced on a potters wheel. Within 
limits, oval ware can be produced on 
causes the mold to rotate in an ellip- 
tical path. However, this has not been 
The automatic jigger installation at 
Wallace China performs all the opera- 
dried bisque dish. It can make all 
types of round flat ware up to and 
are actually 914 in. in diameter. It 
produces small salad plates at the rate 
a slightly lower output. It operates 
with approximately 8% of the number 
25% of the floor space. Further, it re- 
quires an operating crew of only two 
Built in with the jigger is a de- 
aerating. pug-mill. The filter cake is 


been made at the Wallace China 
to the pottery 
industry of southern California. This 
A jigger is the modernized potter’s 
wheel and shaped by the potter’s hands 
ware is formed by the mold, the other 
clay rotate under the jigger blade, the 
is scraped off. Ruffles, flutes and small 
must be smooth, with any patterns of 
cannot, a!though the latter can be pro- 
a jigger by eccentric action which 
done on an automatic jigger. 
tions from the filter cake stage to the 
including the 8-in. dinner plates, which 
of 100 dozen an hour, dinner plates at 
of molds formerly required and about 
men. 
charged into the mixer end of the pug- 
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Gas -Fired Drierd 
Boost Chinawar? 


Everything is automatic 
at the Wallace China Co. 


erdelp 
artroduction 


mill where it is worked to the proper 
consistency, and the de-aerated clay is 
extruded by the screw-end of the pug- 
mill vertically over the second station 
of the jigger. The operation of the 
pug-mill is controlled by an electric 
eye, which stops the extrusion at a 
point which has been predetermined as 
providing the proper volume of clay 
for the particular item being jiggered. 
As the mold is raised in this station, 
the “batt” is cut off by a mechanically 
operated wire cutter, dropping a uni- 
form cylindrical batt onto the mold. 
Two stations later this batt is “thrown” 
onto the mold as the mold is raised 
into a heated die which presses the 
batt firmly onto the face of the mold 
and at the same time rough-forms the 
bottom of the dish. 

The next station performs the actual 
jiggering. The mold is raised on the 
rapidly rotating spindle against the 
jigger blade and edge trimming blade. 


Mr. Thompson is industrial salesman for Southern 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles. 


FOUR VIEWS OF JIGGERING, or molding baits into ware. 
AT TOP is general view of operation, showing relation of 
bare mold and loaded mold conveyors, and entrance to drier. 
Jiggering is performed at “A,” pugmill is at “B,” stockpile 
of filter-cake at “C.’’ Control panel at jiggerman’s station is at 
“D,” and relay panel is shown at “E.” 


CENTER PHOTO gives details, showing mold at Station 1, batts 

on mold in Station 2 and 3, rough-pressed batt on Station 4 

below die “A.” Extrusion end of pugmill shows at “’B,”” with 

electric eye and wire-cutter at “C’ and “D” respectively. 
Gas flame controls consistency of rough batt. 


LOWER PHOTO gives bird's-eye view of jiggering operation. 

Bare molds are on return conveyor in foreground, loaded 

molds pass to drier on rear conveyor. Actual jiggering is 

done at “A.” Neat control panel shown at “B” is adjacent to 
the jiggerman’s work station, with relays at “’C.” 


AT LEFT, the jiggering station, showing clays removed by 
the jigger blade and the edge trimming blade. 


GAS FIRED DRIERS 


OWNERS of Wallace China Co. 
are Wallace B. Wood (left) and 
Kenneth O. Wood, shown with a 
few of the patterns of ware they 
produce. Immediately above and 
between them are two popular 
ones—"’Rodeo” and “Old Trails.” 


Synchronous with the rise of the spin- 
dle, water is sprayed in a fine mist 
onto the revolving rough-formed batt. 
In a surprisingly short time the excess 
clay is shaved off leaving the finished 
molded dish. Exact placement of the 
batt on the mold permits reduction of 
the batt size, resulting in a minimum 
of clay having to be removed in a 
minimum of time in the jiggering 
operation. The clay removed is not 
wasted, being taken by a conveyor belt 
to be returned to the “slip house.” 

From the jiggering station, the mold 
and wet dish are moved through two 
transfer stations to a transfer belt 
which takes them across the end of the 
drier. This changes the progression 
from single file to six or eight abreast, 
the order depending on mold size, for 
the passage through the drier. 

Before concluding discussion of the 
jiggering machine, it is interesting to 
note that heat supplied by a small 
precisely controlled gas flame provid- 
ing a uniform temperature is the key 
to the successful operation of the form- 
ing die. It is imperative in the throw- 
ing and forming of the batt that it 
adhere to the mold and not to the die. 
The heat in the die prevents adhesion 
to the steel, but must not be so great 
as to impair the workability of the 
clay in the jigger station. 

While one cannot fail to marvel at 
the mechanical perfection of  syn- 
chronization and timing in the pugging 
and jiggering units, the gas industry’s 
chief interest centers in the unit which 
makes the major economies possible. 
This is the gas-fired drying unit. It is 
this item which reduces the necessary 
mold investment by permitting produc- 
tion of a dish from each mold every 
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40 minutes instead of every eight 
hours. It is also thereby responsible 
for the saving in floor space in storage 
of molds in process and in reserve. The 
present integrated unit, as previously 
stated, requires two men; hand jigger- 
ing would require three crews of three 
men each for the same _ production. 
While the same production rate could 
be achieved without the drier, the addi- 
tional men necessary for the handling 
of the molds to and from the jigger 
would leave little if any savings in 
manpower. 


Description of Drier 


The drier is 6 ft. wide and 60 ft. 
long and requires probably 30 minutes 
of the 40-minute cycle. The molds and 
wet ware are carried on a woven wire 
conveyor belt through a direct-fired 
radiant heat zone and then through the 
convection zone, which in turn is 
divided into two zones. The heat is 
released by combustion of premixed 
gas and air in 66 Burdette radiant cup 
burners, each having a maximum Ca- 
pacity of 10 cu ft per hour of 1100- 
Btu natural gas. These burners are 
located in the roof of the drier in a 
pattern which produces uniform heat 
distribution over the belt width. The 
radiant heat from these burners is 
absorbed mainly by the wet ware, as 
very little mold area is exposed. This 
radiation raises the temperature of the 
ware quickly to the range at which 
evaporation of moisture is very rapid, 
but does not apparently induce any 
detrimental “case hardening” of the 
surface which would greatly retard 
evaporation. It should be noted in 
passing that these burners are op- 
erating at a dull glow, very slightly 
into the visible range, with the result 
that most of the radiation is in the 
true “infra-red” range. 

Although all the heat is released in 
the radiant zone and much of the heat 
is absorbed there, the balance of the 
heat in the flue gases is not wasted. 
Two suction fans pick up these flue 
products for transfer to the convection 
section. They are then diluted with 
fresh air to provide the proper tem- 
perature, about 135°F. The distribu- 
tion of air is accurately controlled by 
dampers and louvres through the sec- 
tion. It is interesting to note that the 
air from the rear end of the radiant 
zone, where possibly some moisture 
has already been released, is utilized 
in the forward part of the convection 
section where the moisture release 
would be greatest. Conversely, the 
driest air is distributed through the 
dry end of the drier to maintain the 
highest moisture absorbing differential 
and produce the correct dehydration of 
the ware. Any excess drying capacity 


can then be utilized to reduce the con- 
vection temperature. Ceramic people 
will recognize the great value of this 
as excess temperatures will cause rapid 
deterioration, with resultant short life, 
of the molds. 

As the molds and ware are dis- 
charged from the drier, the shrinkage 
due to drying has drawn the ware free 
from the mold, the ware riding loose 
on top of the mold. A transfer belt and 
pusher mechanism again change the 
progression to single file, and as the 
molds return to the jigger the second 
man on the crew strips the ware from 
the molds. The latter move on down 
to the jigger, which is supervised by 
the jiggerman who also charges the 
filter cake to the mixer. The ware goes 


to the “finisher” where any flash be- 


tween the mold and jigger blade is 
removed, and the mold face of the 
ware sponged, an operation identical 
with that on the ware produced by the 
old hand jiggering process. 


Vitrification 


The Wallace China Co. utilizes the 
new jiggering unit in the production 
of its vitrified china designed primarily 
for the hotel and restaurant trade. To 
the uninitiated in ceramics, it is inter- 
esting to know that vitrification is re- 
quired in this type of ware not only 
to provide the “bounce” to stand rough 
handling, but to promote sanitation as 
well. It is inevitable that chipping will 
occur which exposes the ceramic body 
under the glaze. Vitrification is ac- 
complished by heating the body so 
close to the melting point that the 
porosity is almost nil, resulting in 
0.3% absorption during immersion in 
liquids, such as dishwashing. 

The vitrification firing on the bisque 
is done in two continuous tunnel kilns 
and a third continuous tunnel kiln is 
used for firing the glaze after deco- 
rating. 

In addition to the hotel and restau- 
rant ware, Wallace China Co. has re- 
cently introduced the “Rodeo” and 
“Old Trails” patterns, designs based 
on the old West traditions, for the re- 
tail trade. These colorful patterns are 
also vitrified ware. 

Wallace China Co. is operated by 
Kenneth O. Wood, president and gen- 
eral manager, and Wallace B. Wood. 
A pioneer western concern, founded in 
1931, it has concentrated on serving 
the Pacific coast and western areas. 
The high quality of their product, 
however, has widened the area demand- 
ing their output, necessitating this ex- 
pansion in production facilities. It is 
in keeping with their pioneering tradi- 
tion that they should introduce this 
high production equipment to the 
Pacific coast. 
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Part I. 


N considering the nature and extent 

of the obligation resting upon gas 
utilities for injuries or damages arising 
out of accidents involving gas appli- 
ances owned or used by consumers, two 
situations come to mind. 

The first deals with those accidents 
which occur on the consumer’s prem- 
ises or adjacent thereto in the absence 
of any recent service calls by utility 
employees. 


Interruptions of Service 


Within this group are those acci- 
dents, for example, which result from 
interruptions of service, variation in 
gas pressure normally supplied the con- 
sumer, defects in the appliances, errors 
in proper use of the appliance by the 
consumer, and other similar causes. 

When the interruption of service 
does occur, the first consideration nat- 
urally should be to restore service as 
quickly as possible. The next, from a 
claims viewpoint, is to determine the 
cause of the interruption. 

The utility cannot, and does not, 
guarantee uninterrupted service.! There 
are many reasons why this is true, such 
as acts of God. unavoidable accident 
or negligent acts of third parties. To 
impose an absolute liability for con- 
tinuous service in face of such possi- 
bilities would render impossible the 
service of a gas utility. The utility 
must, however, use reasonable care to 
maintain continuous service and to re- 
store service which has been inter- 
rupted, but the utility is not an insurer 
against damages occasioned from its 
operations which do not result from 
its negligence. 
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Claims Arising from Use and 
Servicing of Gas Appliances 


Review of general obligation of gas 
utilities for accident claims 


By RAYMOND W. WHITE 


When reasonable care has been so 
used, and in spite of such use an inter- 
ruption does occur, there is no reason 
in equity or in law for liability to fall 
upon the utility for damages or loss 
resulting from the interruption. 

A common cause of interruptions for 
which the utility is not responsible 
occurs where operations of third per- 
sons, such as sewer contractors, have 
resulted in broken gas mains. If the 
utility has no knowledge of the con- 
tractor’s operations near its: mains, it 
cannot be charged successfully with 
negligence should an interruption occur 
because of the contractor’s work. 


Injuries or damages arising from the use of gas appliances 
where no recent servicing has been performed by utility employees 


Where the utility has undertaken to 
locate or identify the position of gas 
pipes and, because of error or negli- 
gence, fails to inform the contractor 
correctly, and a service or main is 
broken with resulting damage and/or 
injury to third parties, then the utility 
may have to respond in damages. 

Should a contractor be referred to 
utility maps showing the location of 
gas mains for his information, and 
should the maps be improperly or in- 
completely posted, then the utility may 
be held liable for failure to use reason- 
able care in advising of the location 
of its facilities. If it failed to so do. 


Raymond W. White 


BEGINNING: A SERIES ON UTILITY LIABILITY 


In last month’s issue of GAS, an article 
by Milford Springer, assistant counsel for 
the Southern California Gas Co., explored 
utility liability for accidents involving in- 
jury to persons. Mr. Springer’s discussion 
involved both gas and electric utilities 
and was primarily concerned with the 
legal obligation of utilities for injury to 
persons on company property (pages 44- 
46, May GAS). 

This month’s presentation by Mr. White 
is the first in a three-part series. His 
analysis is devoted exclusively to legal 
problems in connection with the utiliza- 
tion of gas appliances. In forthcoming in- 
stallments, subjects are “Injuries and/or 
Damages Arising Out of Accidents Which 
Occur During Service Calls by Utility Em- 
ployees or Follow Closely Thereafter.” 
and “General Obligation of Manufacturer, 
Seller, and/or Installer of Gas Appliances 
and Equipment.” 

Mr. White, manager, claims and safety 
department, Pacific Gas & Electric Co.., 
first presented this paper before the 
safety committee of the Pacific Coast Gas 
Assn., March 4, at Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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UTILITY LIABILITY 


the responsibility would rest upon it 
not only for damages to its own prop- 
erty but also for damages and _ loss 
suffered by consumers in the use of 
their appliances. Many city and county 
ordinances require utilities with under- 
ground facilities to file such maps in 
their engineers’ offices, and in such 
event it is incumbent to do so with rea- 
sonable care. 


Pressure Variations 


The rule for damages resulting from 
pressure variations is similar in appli- 
cation. The utility is obligated to main- 
tain within reasonable limits the pres- 
sure which has been established and 
to which the pilots and burners of the 
consumer's appliances have been regu- 
lated. 

Where the pressure varies because of 
conditions beyond reasonable control 
of the ut*lity, no liability arises. If the 
consumer or a third party is able to 
show he has suffered damages and/or 
injuries because of a variation of gas 
pressure, the utility would then as a 
general rule have to show that it was 
free of negligence, that is, that reason- 
able care had been used by it in main- 
taining the pressure within normal 
limits. In some cases this is best shown 
by proving that the variation resulted 
from causes beyond its control. This 
requirement is placed on the utility 
because the gas pressure regulation is 
normally within the exclusive control 
of the utility and not of the consumer 
so that the utility is best able to explain 
its operation. In law the application of 
this rule is known as res ipsa loquitur 
or “the thing speaks for itself.” This 
rule has been variously interpreted, 
and for present purposes can be sufh- 
ciently explained by quoting the court 
in the case of Hohnemann v. Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. (1939) 35 C.A. 
(2) 597: “On account of fast chang- 
ing phases of modern life, no precise 
rule may be stated to cover this doc- 
trine except to say that the injury must 
be such as would not have occurred 
except through the negligent construc- 
tion or improper use of the instru- 
mentality by the party having exclusive 
control thereof.”” When the rule is thus 
applied, an inference arises that the 
accident arose from want of proper 
care. which makes it necessary for the 
defendant to show he is free of negli- 
gence. 

In the case of Hilson v. Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co. (1933) 3 C.A. 427 
a judgment against the gas company 
was affirmed where it appeared that 
plaintiff owned a building which was 
damaged by a gas explosion in a bake 
oven on the premises. The gas had ac- 
cumulated in the oven on account of 
the oven burners going out. The evi- 
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dence was entirely circumstantial as 
to the cause of the burners being ex- 
tinguished. The court applied the doc- 
trine of res ipsa loquitur and stated 
that the jury could properly draw an 
inference that the cause of the explo- 
sion was due to a faulty adjustment of 
the burners by the gas company after 
it had installed natural gas in the prem- 
ises, or to a lack of proper pressure in 
the gas supplied by it, or to a combi- 
nation of both. Also, it stated that the 
jury could properly infer from the fact 
that no explosion occurred when the 
burners were lighted the first time on 
the morning of the explosion that the 
gas which exploded accumulated from 
the extinguished burners before they 
were turned off by the baker and was 
not dissipated by his efforts to venti- 
late. The court further stated that even 
if the baker was negligent the gas com- 
pany would still be responsible to the 
plaintiff because it should have reason- 
ably foreseen the probability of an 
explosion occurring from a person at- 
tempting to relight the burners where 
they had become extinguished through 
its negligence. 


The effect of this case was to apply 
the doctrine of res ipsa loquitur to the 
gas feeding the customer’s’ appliances 
after it had passed through the meter 
and ordinarily would have ceased to be 
exclusively under the defendant’s con- 
trol. 


In the case of Hohnemann v. Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co., supra, a fatal ex- 
plosion was caused by an employee of 
the utility company negligently turning 
on the wrong meter or by the negli- 
gence of decedent or someone else in 
leaving an open pipe in the house, or 
by both concurrently. In refusing to 
apply the res ipsa loquitur rule the 
court said, “In this case the meter was 
exclusively owned and controlled by 
defendant corporation: the pipe and 
cap thereon exclusively by decedent. 
In other words, neither the decedent 
nor the defendant had control of both 
the swivel connection of the meter and 
the pipe and cap thereon in the apart- 
ment. The doctrine of res ipsa loquitur 
is not applicable unless the party 
against whom the rule is invoked has 
not only accessibility to the facts of the 
case but a better opportunity, based 
upon knowledge of surrounding facts, 
of explaining the occurrence. . . Under 
the facts of this case the rule was not 


.applicable to either side.” 


In Gerhardt v. Southern Cal. Gas Co. 
(1942) 56 C.A. (2) 425 plaintiff was 
injured in a gas explosion in a building 
vault which was occupied by gas pipes 
belonging to defendant and other pipes 
belonging to plaintiff's employer. The 
source of escaping gas was never found. 
Defendant’s pipes were tested and 
showed no leak. The gas could have 


come from either set of pipes. The 
court held res ipsa loquitur inapplica- 
ble against defendant because the un- 
explained accident might be attributed 
to one of several causes for which de- 
fendant was not responsible. The court 
distinguished the case of Hilson v. Pa. 
cific Gas and Electric Co., supra, stat- 
ing that there the doctrine was found 
applicable only as to one feature of 
the case, i.e., the question of improper 
gas pressure. The defendant admitted 
its control over the pressure and flow 
of the gas, and the trial court instructed 
the jury that it could apply the doctrine 
and draw the inference of negligence 
if it found that the accident resulted 
from the flow and pressure of gas. 


Defects in Gas Appliances or 
House Piping 


Generally speaking, a gas company 
which does not install the pipes in the 
consumer’s building and which has no 
control over them is in no way respon- 
sible for the condition in which they 
are maintained and consequently is 
not liable for injuries caused by a leak 
therein of which it has no knowledge.’ 
Likewise, the utility is not liable for 
damages occasioned by improper ad- 
justment or lack of adjustment of the 
appliance where the utility has not un- 
dertaken to make and be responsible 
for such adjustment.® 

Frequently a consumer honestly be- 
lieves that the utility is responsible for 
an explosion which actually occurred 
because of improper adjustment or de- 
fects in the gas appliance or house pip- 
ing of the consumer. Sometimes this is 
correct because the utility has failed 
to supply proper gas pressure as previ- 
ously discussed or has undertaken to 
make repairs or adjustments to the 
consumer’s appliance and failed to use 
due care in so doing. However, in the 
majority of the cases, careful investi- 
gation by the utility will enable it to 
secure facts showing the cause of the 
accident to be due to factors beyond 
its control, or at least that the utility 
service was properly maintained with- 
out negligence. If this is carefully and 
honestly explained to the consumer, 
generally no further claim will be 
made. 


If the utility has no knowledge of 
the defect or improper adjustment 
prior to the accident, it will ordinarily 
not be responsible for damage occa- 
sioned thereby, except, however, that 
if the utility had a representative on the 
premises shortly before the accident 
and the defect or lack of adjustment 
was such that a man of his skill in the 
exercise of ordinary care should have 
discovered it, the utility may be liable.* 
If the consumer is informed by the util- 
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ity of the dangerous condition and the 
hazards which he faces by continued 
use of the appliance, but nevertheless 
proceeds with the use of same, his con- 
duct will normally constitute negligence 
and bar him from recovering damages 
from the utility. However, if the condi- 
tion is so hazardous that the exercise 
of ordinary care would require the 
utility to shut off the gas to preclude 
the possibility of accident, it may be 
found liable either to the consumer or 
to a third party for failure to do so.° 

The question of liability under such 
circumstances is generally determined 
by the particular facts of each case 
and is frequently submitted to the 
jury as a question of fact.® 


Customer's Use of the Appliance 
or Piping 


The rule that where two or more 
persons by their concurrent negligence 
cause injury to a third person they are 
jointly and severally liable is generally 
applicable in actions against gas utili- 
ties for the escape of gas. In other 
words, a gas company is generally held 
to be liable for the consequences of its 
negligence although the negligence of 
another is concurrent therewith.’ Thus, 
it has been held that a company sup- 
plying gas used in a water heater may 
be held as a defendant with a plumbing 
company which installed the heater in 
an action for death from asphyxiation 
alleged to be due to negligence by the 
plumbing company in furnishing a de- 
fective heater and by the gas company 
in permitting too high a pressure of 
gas, notwithstanding the two com- 
panies have no common purpose and 
there is no concert of action.® 

Of course, if there is no negligence 
on the part of the gas utility and the 
conduct of the customer in using or 
failing to properly maintain his gas 
appliances or piping is the cause of 
the accident, the utility is not liable. 
Also, even though the gas company 
may itself have been negligent. if the 
customer is also guilty of negligence, 
he may not recover from the gas com- 
pany. For example, if a customer is in- 
jured while relighting a pilot of a fur- 
nace, contrary to instructions plainly 
posted before him upon the furnace or 
wall, his own negligence should defeat 
any claim on his part, assuming that 
the proximate cause of injury was his 
failure to comply with the plainly writ- 
ten instructions, even though the gas 
company was also negligent in failing 
to furnish proper gas pressure or other- 
wise negligent, which negligence was 
also a contributing cause of the injury. 
This is called contributory negligence 
and is defined as negligence of the 
plaintiff which is a contributing cause 
of the injury. It is a good defense in 
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an action based upon the negligence of 
the defendant.® 

In the case of Wright v. Southern 
Counties Gas Co. (1929) 102 C.A. 656, 
the gas company and the owner of 
four flats were sued by plaintiff who 
was injured in a gas explosion while 
the owner of the flats was showing the 
flats in contemplation of renting them. 
The gas company was held not liable 
where it was shown that its employees 
had no knowledge of the dangerous 
condition, which was an open gas cock 
in the living room. The gas company 
had turned off the meter and locked it 
several weeks prior to the accident. 
Someone had turned the meter on with- 
out authority, and the gas from the 
open valve was ignited when plaintiff 
lit a cigar while being shown the living 
room. The doctrine of res ipsa loquitur 
was applied against the owner of the 
flats when it was shown that he had ex- 
clusive control of the flat in which the 
gas valve had been left open. 

Here again the customer was re- 
sponsible for the condition of his own 
piping and appliances which were un- 
der his own control, the negligent con- 
dition of which caused his injury. It 
was not shown that the gas company 
had knowledge of the condition. 


Leaks in Utility Equipment 


In view of the highly dangerous na- 
ture of gas and its tendency to escape. 
a gas company must use a degree of 
care to prevent the escape of gas from 
its pipes in proportion to the danger 
which it is its duty to avoid; and if it 
fails to exercise this degree of care and 
injury results therefrom, the company 
is liable, providing the person suffering 
such injury is free from contributory 
negligence.’° 

A gas company must not only see 
that its pipes and fittings are of such 
material and workmanship and are laid 
in the ground with such skill and care 
that gas will not escape therefrom 
when new, but it must maintain such 
a system of inspection as will insure 
reasonable promptness in the detection 
of a leak that may occur in the deteri- 
oration of the material in the pipes or 
from any other cause within the cir- 
cumspection of men of ordinary skill 
in the business; failure to take such 
precaution is negligence." 

However, a gas company is not lia- 
ble as an insurer for injuries sustained 
as the result of the escape of gas un- 
less such liability is expressly imposed 
by statute.!2 The state of California 
does not have such a statute. 

In one case the plaintiff was held not 
to be contributorily negligent for sit- 
ting on the porch of her house after 
she smelled escaping gas from a leak 
in her basement which later ignited and 


blew up the house, severely injuring 
her, in view of advice from the firemen 
that she could stay there. The court 
considered her actions to be reasonable 
under the circumstances. !* 

In the case of Merrill v. Los Angeles 
Gas and Electric Co. (1910) 158 Cal. 
499 a gas explosion occurred in a res- 
taurant which injured an innocent by- 
stander. The gas causing the explosion 
leaked from the gas company’s service. 
The gas company had been notified of 
the leak several hours before the ex- 
plosion. There was a delay in begin- 
ning repairs by the gas company which 
the jury found to be negligence. The 
restaurant owner's negligence in leav- 
ing an open flame burning after a 
warning to extinguish it set off the ex- 
plosion. The court held that the res- 
taurant owner’s negligence in causing 
the actual explosion did not relieve the 
defendant gas company of liability for 
its negligence in the inexcusable delay 
in beginning repairs. 

The use of reasonable inspection 
methods to discover leaks and make 
repairs is of considerable assistance in 
the defense of a gas utility charged 
with liability for the escape of its gas. 
Leak detection crews using leak de- 
tectors, regular keeping of records 
showing the results thereof, together 
with a systematic program for repairs, 
will often enable a gas company to 
show itself free of negligence in such 
cases. 
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“Seven out of ten employees con- 
sider the company a better place 
to work than it was a year ago.” 


HIS is one of the findings from 
a recent survey made by Opinion 
vey a year prior 
had shown a 
S xbusit 
amount of em- 
ployee dissatisfaction, the management 
donable pride at the results of its 
constructive and imaginative use of 
Just before the first survey, the man- 
agement had been shocked to find a 
had prided themselves on enlightened 
employee policies: The company’s 
that of other companies doing similar 
work in the community, sick leave and 
relations seemed to be friendly and 
informal. True, some of the work was 
ments short layoffs were unavoidable; 
but everything possible was done to 
employees over slack periods. Except 
in these departments, work was stable. 
company for years and had consistently 
bettered themselves. So far as the 
reason for employee dissatisfaction. 
After the strike was settled a 
undertaken. All aspects of worker 
opinion that might have a bearing on 
survey. Employees filled out their own 
questionnaires. No names were signed; 
mous, thus insuring frank replies to 
the questions. 
pretty irate when the strike started. 
What was the use, they said, of trying 
dissidents—apparently mostly new em- 
ployees—could hamstring business op- 
(which, by the way, uncovered far 
more dissatisfaction among the older 
said, “I feel very humble in the face 
of these findings. Apparently we were 
good our intentions were, we didn’t 
get them across to the workers. And 
of constructive help we might have got 
from our employees.” 
lighted the sources of dissatisfaction. 
It had also shown that the employees 


Research Corp. Because a similar sur- 
considerable 
of that company can look with par- 
employee morale polls. 
wildcat strike on its hands. Executives 
wage scale was at least on a par with 
vacation policies were liberal, working 
seasonal and in one or two depart- 
smooth out the work cycle and to tide 
Many employees had been with the 
executives could see, there was no basic 
thorough study of employee morale was 
job satisfaction were covered in the 
the replies were completely anony- 
Some of the executives had been 
to do right by the workers when a few 
erations at will? After the initial study 
employees than the new) the president 
operating in an ivory tower. However 
we have been overlooking a good deal 
For the survey had not only high- 
were earnestly trying to understand 
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They found out what their employees thought of them 


How Employee Attitude Surveys - - 


Put to Work - - Can Boost Morale 


By JOSEPH C. BEVIS 


work in this field. 


“FIND OUT what your employees think of 
you.” GAS urged last year (May, 1947, pp. 
29-32), and many companies have done 
just that. Herein is told the story of what 
one company learned, and how that knowl- 
edge was put to work—and how employee 
relations were helped immeasurably there- 
by. It is told by the vice president of 
Opinion Research Corp., Princeton, N. J., 
who conducted the survey. and who is 
becoming well known among utilities for 


their job relationships without ade- 
quate information, and that they had 
many suggestions to offer for improv- 
ing work handling as well as manage- 
ment-worker relationships. 

Here are a few samples of the find- 
ings, and some of the means manage- 
ment adopted to meet the problems 
uncovered : 

Workers felt that the personnel of- 
fice was too remote, that it was difficult 
to get a hearing for any but crucial 
problems. 

The company thereupon provided 
the overburdened personnel director 
with a woman assistant, who was well 
known in the company as a friendly, 
informal, helpful person. She was able 
to handle a good many of the problems 
that came up, thus relieving the per- 
sonnel director of many time-consum- 
ing interviews and freeing him for 
decisions that involved higher policy. 
She also had time to circulate among 
her fellow employees, frequently dis- 
covering potential trouble before it 
could come to a head. Her visits to the 
various departments and friendly chats 
with the employees provided constant 
evidence that management was sin- 
cerely interested in the workers. 

This, incidentally, is a factor that 
we have found many times to be all- 
important in satisfactory employee re- 
lations. One of the biggest gripes 
workers have is that management puts 
them in the same class it does its 
machines—or so they think. Asked 
what are the bad things about big 


business, people say most frequently, 
“It’s too impersonal; doesn’t take 
enough interest in the workers.” 

“Not enough promotion from the 
ranks”; “too many people brought in 
from outside at the higher levels,” 
were frequent complaints uncovered by 
the first survey at this company. 

For the past year, the company has 
posted on bulletin boards in the plant 
all vacancies that occurred, so that any 
employee who was interested and felt 
qualified might apply to the depart- 
ment head or the personnel director. 
Not only has this measure satisfied the 
employees, but it has also uncovered 
a good deal of valuable talent that 
might otherwise have been overlooked. 
Knowing that openings would be 
posted, ambitious employees were fa- 
miliarizing themselves with the work 
they wanted to move up to, thus pro- 
viding within the company better quali- 
fied persons than could have been 
secured outside. 

“We don’t get enough training be- 
fore we start the job ... we don’t 
know what goes on in the other de- 
partments . . . we don’t know what 
happens before the work comes to us, 
or after a piece of work leaves our 
department.” These and similar state- 
ments indicated a very constructive 
wish for fuller understanding of the 
entire job process. It was easy to see 
how important to workers was the 
sense of being on the team rather than 
isolated in one operation or one de- 
partment. 


Here’s What the Survey Accomplished 


EMPLOYEE OPINION CHANGES DURING COURSE OF A YEAR 


Year Ago 


£0 br 74% 
S : 


fesmal 


Today 


23 


- 15% 


o 
wo 


54 


a 


Consider wages Satisfied 
and salaries 


reasonable 


Think co. does 
enough to promote 
from the ranks 


Today, the company has an indoc- 
trination program for new employees, 
in which they are given information 
that helps them visualize the operation 
of the entire plant. Older employees 
are systematically encouraged to use 
slack time to visit or work in various 
departments, thus in many cases in- 
creasing efficient use of time. 


Employees now have a more 
thorough understanding of their job 
and where it fits into the total picture. 
They are able to see the effect on an- 
other department of slipshod work on 
their own part. And they are able to 
build themselves up before their 
friends because they can discuss intel- 
ligently the operations and the prob- 
lems of their business. 

Morale didn’t shoot up in a day, 
but the company did everything it 
could to speed the process. Perhaps 
its most noteworthy achievement in 
this line was to hold an employee 
meeting just as soon as the results of 
the first survey were in the hands of 
executives. At this meeting, the survey 
findings were fully and frankly dis- 
cussed by top management. Steps that 
were contemplated to meet the gripes 
were outlined, and—just as important 
—issues on which the company was 
unable to follow the wishes of workers 
were explained. 

For example, one of the gripes was 
poor physical working conditions. This 
company had mushroomed during the 
war, and its walls were bulging with 
increased personnel and equipment. 
Consequently, the workers complained 
of noise, crowding, etc. Actually, the 
executives were taking steps to correct 
this condition, but were handicapped 
by building restrictions, shortages, etc. 
Management gave the staff an account 
of its efforts, describing what was visu- 
alized for the future, the steps that had 
already been taken, and the reasons 
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with dealings 
with supervisors 


Think policies 
are fair 


Feel they 
understand various 
company policles 


for delay. By taking the workers into 
its confidence, the company gained re- 
spect for its foresightedness and sym- 
pathetic understanding of its problems. 


Another issue—layoffs in slack times 
—had also to be met head on. But 
until the company had given them the 
reasons for the ups-and-downs in work 
load, explained that most of it was the 
result of irregular purchases by cus- 
tomers rather than poor planning by 
management, and described the steps 
that were consistently taken to keep 
layoffs at a minimum, the employees 
could not have been expected to accept 
them with any measure of under- 
standing. 

From the workers’ spontaneous com- 
ments in the survey, we learned that 
the very fact that management sought 
the employees’ opinions gave them a 
feeling that the company did take an 
interest in them. But that stimulus to 
morale would have lost its impact 
pretty quickly if management had not 
taken immediate steps to correct con- 
ditions where it could, to inform the 
workers about the company’s policies 
and operations, and to keep the work- 
ers in touch with what it was doing 
to make the company a better place 
to work. 

Bulletins, manuals, supervisors’ 
meetings, training programs, personnel 
reviews—all are now keyed in this 
company to demonstrate to the em- 
ployees the continuing effort of the 
company to do its share in making 
employees happy. The results of the 
survey were used in supervisor educa- 
tion, with the effect that every super- 
visor is on the alert to detect signs of 
dissatisfaction and to interpret policy 
to workers. Periodic meetings are held 
at which top management discusses the 
company’s development and its prob- 
lems, with plenty of time being devoted 
to employee participation. 


This year Opinion Research made a 
recheck of employee opinion, with the 
happy result described at the begin- 
ning of this article. “Maybe we don't 
need this new survey,’ the president 
of the company said. “Our supervisors 
report a generally better atmosphere 
in the plant, productivity has gone up, 
we can see signs of betterment on every 
hand. But we are not going to be 
caught short again; if there’s not really 
been the improvement we think, we 
want to know it. And if there’s any 
place we haven't done as much as we 
could have, or if there are any new 
issues that are creating friction—we 
want to know that, too, before anything 
comes to a head.” 


interpretation Important 
4 bere: is an example of what can be 


achieved through intelligent use of 
attitude surveys. Management felt from 
the beginning that if it did conduct a 
survey, it had an obligation to use the 
results constructively. It did not stop 
with exploring opinions; it instituted 
and publicized measures to meet the 
workers’ needs. And the payoff is de- 
cidedly satisfactory—not only in terms 
of improved morale as shown by the 
recheck, but also in terms of a better 
working unit and a body of employees 
that is in tune with management think- 
ing. 

It also illustrated one of the princi- 
ples we've developed during long ex- 
perience in opinion studies: Good 
deeds need to be interpreted if they 
are to have full acceptance. This com- 
pany, whose management was progres- 
sive and was doing its best to provide 
a good work setup, and whose policies 
were in most respects both liberal and 
forward looking, was not getting much 
credit from its workers. It had gone 
on the assumption that good deeds 
speak for themselves; had failed to 
interpret its policies in terms of the 
vital “you” factor. 

It is now very much aware of the 
need for two-way communication: To 
the workers must go information and 
interpretation; from the workers must 
come a playback of how policies are 
affecting them and what they under- 
stand these policies to mean. With 
channels of communication constantly 
open, there is little chance for mis- 
understanding and dissatisfaction to 
flourish. 


Studies of employee opinion may be 
made in several different ways. The 
method used depends on the distribu- 
tion of the employees (where they live, 
where they can best be interviewed) 
and on the nature of the problems 
to be explored. 

In the case described above em- 
ployees were called into group meet- 
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MBs 3 


EMPLOYEE ATTITUDE SURVEYS 


ings. The purpose of the survey was 
explained to them by a representative 
of Opinion Research Corp. Employees 
filled out their own questionnaires. 
They then deposited them in a secret 
ballot box. 

The questionnaires are tabulated and 
analyzed in our Princeton offices. No 
company representative ever sees them 
after they are completed. (This, we 
have found, is a strong point in help- 
ing to sell the employees on the secrecy 
of their replies.) However, it is pos- 
sible to break the replies down accord- 
ing to various departments, occupation 
groups, etc. Although no employee is 
ever identified, this kind of an analysis 
is invaluable in letting management 
know where it has special problems. 

Another method of studying em- 
ployees’ opinions is through personal 
interviews made by trained research 
interviewers. These interviews may be 
made either in the plant or out. They 
are useful in employee publication 
studies and in situations where a rather 
long explanation must be made to the 
worker before his opinions are asked. 


Community Sampling 


Some employee surveys include a 
sampling of the whole community. 
This sample includes employees of 
other companies in the area as well 
as employees of the sponsoring com- 
pany. The employees of each company 
can be isolated in the analysis. The 
opinions of Company A’s employees 
can be compared with the opinions of 
other companies’ employees and with 
those of the community as a whole. 

A study of this kind, of course, can 
cover community relations problems as 
well as employee relations problems. 
Take the case of the war plant that 
was having trouble recruiting workers. 
We found there were two handicaps: 
First, inadequate transportation to out- 
lying areas; second, the people of the 
community considered the plant an un- 
healthful place to work. On the posi- 
tive side, we discovered that sulfa 
drugs stood out in people’s minds as 
a most important war contribution of 
this plant. 

On the basis of this study, the com- 
pany set up an intensive program to 
bring in more workers. They started 
running their own buses to nearby 
towns and rural areas. They publicized 
the safety awards they had received. 
They went on the local radio station, 
into newspapers, put up billboards all 
over town. Each message emphasized 
how important sulfa drugs were to the 
winning of the war. They showed pic- 
tures of wounded soldiers at the front 
with a buddy pouring sulfa powder on 
the wound. The.theme of the campaign 
was, “Come help make these sulfa 
products and other needed chemicals 
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and do your part to win the war.” 
The response of the public was im- 
mediate. 

Whatever the technique employed, 
the study needs to be hand-tailored to 
fit the job. Each company has its own 
problems, arising out of the type of 
work it does, the type of workers it is 
able to hire, the physical setup of the 
plant, its position in the community, 
etc., etc. That is why our organization 
uses only specially trained personnel 
to handle employee morale studies, 
and why the questionnaire for each 
job is individually developed and 
tested after a thorough study of each 
company’s particular setup. 

For example, one company asked us 
to find out why there was a high turn- 
over among a certain type of workers. 
The company would hire men, invest 
a great deal of time and money in on- 
the-job training, and would lose many 
of these men long before it could break 
even on this investment. This was un- 
doubtedly a morale problem, and some 
things could be learned from the men 
still on the job. But it was decided that 
the most pertinent information would 
come from the people who had quit 
soon after starting work. The com- 
pany had attempted to find out what 
was wrong in its exit interviews, but 
it felt sure it was not getting to the 
bottom of the matter that way. 


Our interviewers talked informally 
with a few of these “quits,” and were 
able to develop a questionnaire that 
sot to the root of the trouble. In com- 
peting for personnel, the company was 
painting, in its advertisements and in 
its hiring interviews, too glowing a 
picture of the job and what it could 
offer the man. Men would take the job 
with happy visions of what they would 
get out of it, and even though they did 
pretty well, they did not do as well as 
they expected originally. Therefore 
they felt let down, and this sense of 
frustration carried over to all their 
relations with the company. 


As a result of the survey, the organi- 
zation revised its hiring policy. The 
job had been as good as painted, but 
it required especially capable men to 
live up to its maximum possibilities. 
Under the new policy, the personnel 
department makes a special effort, first, 
to hire only men of high enough cali- 
ber to make a success of their work 
and, second, to give each man a realis- 
tic appraisal of the job in terms of his 
own capabilities. With constant atten- 
tion at the source of the trouble, the 
company’s turnover problem has been 
greatly reduced. And it has a much 
happier and more productive body of 
men on the job. 


A number of companies tell us they 
use the results of morale studies as 


part of their training or reorientation 
programs for supervisors. The fore- 
man or supervisor is shown how his 
department compares with other de- 
partments, why its standing is what it 
is, what his positive and negative quali- 
ties are in the minds of his workers. 
At the same time, he can be given ideas 
for maintaining or improving the 
standing of his part of the company. 

An amusing situation developed dur- 
ing the course of one of our recent 
group interviews, and one that the 
company was able to turn to immediate 
profit. Our representative opened the 
meeting with a slide presentation. One 
slide showed an antiquated automobile 
followed by a “car of the future.” Up 
jumped a young man from the audi- 
ence—obviously a shy person who had 
a point to make and wanted to make it 
before he got too scared. “That’s our 
trouble,” he called. “We have to work 
with trucks like that antique job. Why 
can’t we have decent trucks?” 

You've all met the speaker-from-the- 
audience who is too flustered to sit 
down, and our young man was one of 
these. For an eternity, it seemed, he 
repeated his comment in practically 
the same words, each time adding, 
“Now, no hard feelings intended. | 
just wanted to say...” 


Executive Action 


The company executive who was 
there to introduce our survey super- 
visor saw the opportunity for a public 
relations job, and he took the ball from 
there. He thanked the young man for 
his suggestion, promising to do all he 
could to meet the need. Then he left 
the room so the workers could fill in 
their ballots free of any suggestion of 
company authority. 

As it happened, new trucks were on 
order, scheduled for delivery in a 
couple of months. But the opportunity 
for dramatic action was now, and by 
dint of much legwork the executive 
was able to deliver a truck to the 
young man’s department within a week. 
He got a big bang out of a special visit 
to the department a few days later, to 
find the young man reverently polish- 
ing his big red truck; but no more of 
a bang than the other workers in the 
department, who grinned in comradely 
fashion their appreciation of the situ- 
ation. 

Not all morale problems can be 
attacked so quickly or so dramatically. 
A good many are deep-rooted and 
take long, slow work. But we’re pretty 
sure, as we look over the results of 
many such studies, that there’s none 
that can’t be licked. The big thing is 
to know just what it is you’re attack- 
ing. Once you know, the plan of action 
can be realistically formulated, the 
attack accurately aimed. 
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Gas Industry’s Steel Needs for Next 18 Months: 


THREE MILLION TONS 


TABLE 2. ESTIMATED STEEL REQUIREMENTS FOR DIS- 
TRIBUTION, MANUFACTURING PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR NATURAL, MANUFACTURED, AND MIXED GAS 
UTILITIES (IN TONS) 


i utility companies of the United 
States in the next 18 months will 
require more than 3 million tons of 
steel and cast iron to meet demands of 


present customers and new housing 19481 1949 

extensions. This amount of steel and 3rd 4th Ist 2nd at 

iron is needed for maintenance, re- Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter TOTAL2 

pairs and operating supplies and to Structural Shapes 3,900 3,900 3,900 4,000 4,000 23,700 

alleviate present gas shortages. The Carbon Steel Bars 1,200 _—‘1,200 1,200 1,200 — 1,200 7,200 

estimates are not the basis for expan- Sheets: 

sion programs of any kind. 16 ga. and heavier 900 900 900 900 900 5,400 
For plant structures and equipment I¢ ga. and lighter 00 700 mn 700 900 9,400 

the manufactured, mixed and natural Plates: 

2as companies need 805,900 tons of 3/16” to %" 6,500 6,500 6,500 6,600 6,600 39,300 

steel and 211,400 tons of cast iron. Over %" 2,800 2,800 2,800 2,900 2,900 17,100 

Natural gas companies require an addi- Line Pipe: | 

tional 2,217,400 tons of steel for gath- 16” and larger 36,200 10,700 10,700 36,300 36,200 166,400 

ering and transmission lines. a e. , 61,000 20,500 20,500 61,100 61,100 285,300 
These estimates were compiled by or welded) —-23,300-~—«9,800 9,800 23,400 23,400 113,100 

two committees appointed under Pub- 4%” and smaller, 

lic Law 395 relating to voluntary allo- welded 30,300 10,800 10,800 30,400 30,300 143,000 

cations of steel. One committee ap- Total Steel 167,000 68,000 68,000 167,700 167,500 805,900 

pointed by the American Gas Associa- 

tion under the chairmanship of Alex- Cast Iron 42000 11,200 ia ie ee See 

ander Macomber, director, Portland Total Steel and 

Gas Light Co., Boston, surveyed steel Cast Iron 211,200 85,200 85,200 212,000 211,700 1,017,300 


requirements of 230 gas utility com- 
panies exclusive of natural gas gather- 
ing and transmission facilities. A nat- 


in the following categories: 


TABLE 1. ESTIMATED STEEL REQUIREMENTS 
FOR NATURAL GAS GATHERING AND 
TRANSMISSION (IN TONS) 


19481 1949 
3rd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd . 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter TOTAL- 
Structural Shapes 3,700 3,700 3,700 3,700 3,700 22,200 
Carbon Steel Bars 1,100 1,100 1,100 1,100 1,100 6,700 
Sheets: 

16 ga. to 3/16” 1,100 1,100 1,100 1,100 1,100 6,600 

Galvanized 300 200 200 200 200 1,400 
Plates: 

3/16” to 5%” 1,400 1,400 1,400 1,400 1,300 8,300 
Over %" 1,300 1.300 1,300 1,300 1,300 7,700 
Line Pipe: 

16” and larger 286,700 286,700 286,700 286,600 286,600 1,720,000 

6%” to 14” 61,400 61,300 61,300 61,300 61,300 368,000 
4” to 5” (Seamless 

or welded) 5,800 5,700 5,700 5,700 5,700 34,400 

31%” and Smaller 

(Seamless or 
welded) 2,800 2,800 2,800 2,700 2,700 16,600 
Sub-Total 365,600 365,300 365,300 365,100 364,900 2,191,900 
Forgings and 
eee i 4,300 4,300 4,200 4.200 4,200 25,500 
TOTAL 369,900 369,600 369,500 369,300 369,100 2,217,400 


1To obtain estimated requirements for 2nd quarter, 1948, add 100 tons to 3rd quarter estimate for 
carbon steel bars. Other figures are same as for 3rd quarter. 
2All totals include figures for 2nd quarter of 1948. 
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1To obtain estimated requirements for 2nd quarter, 1948, add 100 tons to 3rd quarter estimates 


Structural shapes, plates (both sizes), line pipe (all sizes), and cast 
000 


iron. This makes Total Steel 167,700 and Total Steel & Cast Iron 212,000. 
2All totals include figures for 2nd quarter of 1948. 


ural gas committee appointed by the 
American Petroleum Institute, and 
headed by N. C. McGowen, president, 
United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, 
La., interrogated over 100 companies 
on their requirements for gathering 
and transmitting natural gas. 

The purpose of these committees is 
to place steel requirements of the gas 
industry before proper government 
authorities so the industry will receive 
every possible consideration in any 
voluntary allocation of steel. The sur- 
veys covered six calendar quarters 
from April 1, 1948 to September 30, 
1949. The requirements of the indus- 
try as assembled by the two commit- 
tees will be coordinated by the Gas 
and Oil division, Department of the 
Interior, and presented to the Steel Ad- 
visory council, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Estimates of the requirements of the 
gas industry, for distribution facilities, 
plant structures and equipment, and 
for natural gas gathering and trans- 
mission facilities are shown in Tables 


I and 2. 
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GAS’ Digests 


Cathodic Protection in New Orleans 


Despite extremely corrosive soils, 
distribution system has stood test of time 


By SIDNEY E. TROUARD 


Electrolysis Engineer 
New Orleans Public Service Inc. 


Prone protection has been used 
successfully in New Orleans since 
February 1929. Originally, it was ap- 
plied with the use of rectifiers to the 
coated steel high pressure gas mains 
which had just been installed in the 
city. Presently, it is being used for pro- 
tection against corrosion of many other 
underground facilities. 


In terms of results secured, it might 
be well to state that, despite the fact 
that the coated steel gas mains in New 
Orleans are buried in soils which are 
generally considered to be among the 
most corrosive in the nation, not a sin- 
gle corrosion failure or leak has been 
experienced on these mains in the 20 
years that they have been in operation. 
Presently, the gas system in New Or- 
leans totals 821 miles of main, of which 
159 miles are of coated steel. The coat- 
ed steel mains range in size from | in. 
to 36 in. and all are cathodically pro- 
tected. It appears reasonably certain 
that with proper application and proper 
maintenance of cathodic protection, the 
useful life of a coated steel gas main 
can be prolonged indefinitely, as far 
as corrosion is concerned. In New Or- 
leans, it has been found that successful 
operation of cathodic protection on un- 
derground structures is materially 
aided by the observance of the follow- 
ing points: 

1. Secure reasonably good coating on the 
mains to be_ protected. 


2. Maintain the system to be_ protected 
electrically continuous and_ electrically 
free from accidental electrical contact 
with other subsurface utilities. 


3. Maintain the electrical potential of the 
system to be protected at least —0.85V 
to a copper sulphate reference electrode. 


4. Maintain continuous operation of the de- 
vice furnishing the electric current for 
the cathodic protection. 


5. Generally, use many small rather than 
very few large units for furnishing the 
cathodic protection current. This is to 
minimize the danger of so called cath- 
odic interference. 
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ON THESE PAGES are presented con- 
densations of five important papers 
presented at four different meetings, as 


abstracted by the staff of GAS. 


Cathodic Protection in New Orleans 46 
By Sidney E. Trouard 


Firing Boilers With Natural Gas 49 
By H. A. Atwater 
(Both from the Southern Gas 
Assn. convention) 


Bring Those Prices Down! 52 
By Hudson W. Reed 
(From the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers annual 
meeting) 


Accounting’s Role in Management 53 
By W. A. Hosmer 
(From the annual business 
meeting, New England Gas 
Assn.) 


What’s Ahead—in Coal? 56 
By Marshall Pease, Jr. 
(From National Assn. of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Public Utili- 
ties Buyers Group meeting) 


Cathodic protection current may be 
furnished from any direct current 
source such as a rectifier (a device for 
converting alternating current to direct 
current), a battery, a direct current 
generator (driven by electricity, wind, 
gas, or gasoline), or by galvanic an- 
odes. 

In Fig. 1, the negative side of the 
rectifier is shown connected to a pipe- 
line to be protected, and the positive 
side is shown connected to a ground 
bed buried some distance from the 
pipeline. Obviously the discharge of 
rectifier current from the _ buried 
ground bed will cause the eventual con- 
sumption of the metal in the ground 
bed, so that it will have to be replaced. 
In other words, the metal in the ground 
bed is sacrificed to protect the metal 
of the pipeline, and for that reason 
the ground bed is sometimes called a 
sacrificial ground bed. The ground 
beds are usually made up of junk iron 


or steel pipes or old rails buried jn 
low resistance earth, some distance 
away from the pipeline. Carbon, treated 
graphite. and coke breeze or the equiva- 
lent are sometimes used instead of junk 
metal. 


Galvanic Anodes 


Another method of supplying current 
for cathodic protection is by means of 
galvanic anodes. This method is ap- 
plicable generally only in areas where 
the electrical resistance of the soil is 
reasonably low—say 3000 ohms per 
cubic centimeter or less. Metals such 
as zinc, magnesium and magnesium 
alloys, and aluminum alloys lend them- 
selves readily for use as galvanic an- 
odes and are commercially available 
for this use. 

Many soils contain certain chemical 
constituents (called anions) such as 
phosphates and carbonates, and _ these 
anions react with the surface areas of 
the buried galvanic anodes in such a 
way as to throttle the electrical current 
output of the anodes. The anodes thus 
affected are said to have become pas- 
sive. Their electrical resistance to earth 
increases, and their solution pressure is 
affected adversely. In certain other 
soils, notably those rich in sulnhates, 
the galvanic anodes generally behave 
better, in that their electrical resistance 
does not increase materially, and their 
solution pressure does not decrease. 
Measured to a copper sulphate elec- 
trode, a commercially pure zinc anode 
normally should have a potential of 
about —1.] volts. Pure magnesium 
will have a potential of roughly —1.7 
volts, magnesium allov —1.5 volts. 
When originally installed, aluminum 
alloy anodes in New Orleans showed 
open circuit potentials to CuSO, of 
from —0.92 V to —1.45 V. The poten- 
tial settled down to roughly —0.97 V 
after about one year service. 

Obviously, if a galvanic anode is 
buried in an artificial environment rich 
in that tyne of anion which does not 
affect it adversely, its general behavior 
will be much improved. In the case of 
zinc and magnesium a backfill rich in 
gypsum (calcium sulphate) or ordinary 
commercial plaster has been found sat- 
isfactory, and the present general prac- 
tice is to backfill these types of anodes 
in an artificial backfill containing gyp- 
sum. The artificial backfills for alu- 
minum alloys usually consist of lime, 
salt and calomel. Aluminum alloy 
anodes are also commercially available 
precast in a magnesite concrete shell in 
which are incorporated the recom- 
mended backfill chemicals. Magnesium 
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anodes are available in a prepackaged 
container, and also in flexible contin- 
uous ribbon form % in. x % in. with 
a 0.092-in. steel core. In New Orleans, 
zinc anodes have been used with great 
success since March 1938, magnesium 
alloy anodes since October 1945, and 
aluminum alloy anodes since January 
1947. The zinc anodes used in New 
Orleans are made from commercia!ly 
pure zinc (99.92%) with impurities 
not exceeding the following: 


Lead ....... eT ee 0.08% 
a alle a 0.008% 
a a i 0.003% 


The use of galvanic anodes for cath- 
odic protection is shown schematically 
in Fig. 2. In Fig. 3 is shown the method 
used in New Orleans for prevasting 
zinc anodes in a wet artificial backfill 
of 50% gypsum, and 50% bentonitic 
clay. Anodes are precast only once a 
week, and then only enough are pre- 
cast that all will be used within a week: 
meanwhile, they are stored in a damp 
atmosphere in the storeroom. The 
anode and artificial backfill are pack- 
aged in a corrugated vardboard box 
14 in. x 14 in. x 81% in. (the anodes 
are flat zinc plates 12 in. x 12 in. x 
14 in). In use, they are buried below 
the water level and a wire soidered to 
the plate is tied by means of a solder- 
less connection in a nearby handhole 
to another wire soldered to the steel 
gas main to be protected. In this way 
periodic electrical checks can be made 
of the performance of the anode and 
the gas main being protected. 

The gas system in New Orleans is 
presently undergoing major expansion. 
particularly for residential use. Many 
of these extensions are relativelv short 
(say 1000 ft or less) and are of new 
coated steel pipe extended from exist- 
ing cast iron mains. Since these new 
extensions are located in different parts 
of the city and are not tied together 
electrically. galvanic anodes rather 
than rectifiers are used for cathodic 
protection because of economies of 
original installation, and subsequent 
maintenance. Rectifiers are used in 
New Orleans on large networks of 
mains where current requirements are 
sreater, and economies can be realized 
in original installation and subsequent 
maintenance and testing. 

Gas mains presently being laid in 
New Orleans are mill wrapped and con- 
sist of three thicknesses of coal tar 
enamel, one spiral wrapping of Fiber- 
elas, one spiral wrapping of coal tar 
impregnated asbestos felt, and a final 
spiral wrap of Kraft paper. Minimum 
acceptable bituminous coating thick- 
ness is 0.156 in. 


Top to bottom: Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4 
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For low pressure gas services in New 
Orleans, a precast concentric jacket of 
1-3 mix of coarse sand and cement has 
been found effective. Boxing gas serv- 
ices in concrete has been used in New 
Orleans for nearly 50 years with excel- 
lent results. In a system containing 94.,- 


000 concrete encased gas services, an 
average of less than 20 services are 
replaced yearly because of corrosion. 

In cathodic protection work, insulat- 
ing joints are necessary to isolate elec- 
trically the structure to be protected 
from other underground mains, and are 
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of convenience in sectionalizing for lo. 
cating accidental electrical contacts be- 
tween such structures. 

In New Orleans, insulating Formica 
bushings are installed in the concrete 
coated services at the main. For high 
pressure bituminous coated services, 
the insulating joint is located at the 
service riser, and consists usually of 
a Formica bushing, or a Formica nip- 
ple, or in some cases an_ insulating 
flange. A detail drawing of the latter 
type of joint is shown on Fig. 4. For 
sectionalizing insulating joints in the 
line, Dresser Style 39 couplings, or in- 
sulating flanges (either individual 
flanges as shown in Fig. 4, or insulat- 
ing flanges of valves) are used. For in- 
sulating steel gas mains from cast iron 
gas mains, style 39-62 Dresser coup- 
lings are used. Typical practices em- 
ployed on a new low pressure coated 
steel gas main extension are shown in 
Fig. 5. 

In New Orleans it has been found 
helpful to make a monthly check of 
rectifier current output and potentials 
to CuSO, electrode at salient points 
of the structures under protection. A 
periodic check (usually yearly) is made 
of all galvanic anodes and the results 
are recorded as shown on the form 
sheet included. From these readings a 
running check may be kept of such use- 
ful performance data as anode current 
output, anode resistance to earth, coat- 
ing resistance, potential of gas main to 
CuSO, electrode, and open circuit po- 
tential of anode to CuSQ, electrode. 
A meter assembly, devised locally: and 
especially designed for testing of gal- 
vanic anodes is shown diagrammati- 
cally in Fig. 6. In use, wires from the 
four respective binding posts are ex- 
tended to: 


. Gas Main 

. Galvanic Anode 

. Water Hydrant 

. CuSO. electrode, 
anode 


& CD = 


100 ft. away from 


By proper manipulation of the ro- 
tary selector-switch, all possible -com- 
binations of readings may be secured 
between the four binding parts, with 
anode current on and off. A convenient 
feature consists of two 100-ft reels of 
wire incorporated in the assembly to 
facilitate testing. The meters used are 
standard instruments which were on 
hand and may be removed for other 
use. 

By means of the potentiometer ar- 
rangement, the resistance of the mil- 
liameter can be nulled, or for testing 
purposes, extra current from the bat- 
tery can be forced into the earth from 
the anode. 

In addition to the high resistance 
voltmeter and standard milliameter 
mentioned in the assembly above, other 
useful instruments are (a) Shepard 
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soil resistivity rods; (b) A standard 
megger set used with four or more 
steel pins for soil resistivity measure- 
ments to any desired depths; (c) Ordi- 
nary low resistance direct current 
multi-ranged voltmeter, and ammeter; 
(d) A pipe locator tone set—preferably 
one with an interrupted tone. This set 


is very useful in locating accidental 
contacts between underground mains, 
short circuited insulated joints, etc. 

Recording millivoltmeters and high 
resistance voltmeters are valuable for 
determining effects caused by various 
stray currents, and for studying other 
phenomena. 


Firing Boilers With Natural Gas 


Effects and applications of 
luminous and non-luminous flames 


By H. A. ATWATER 


Chief Engineer 
Combustion Equipment Co. 


OR boiler firing, natural gas is the 
most generally encountered gaseous 
fuel as manufactured gases are seldom 
used for this purpose. Current cost re- 
lationships between all fuels (solid, 
liquid and gaseous) are primarily re- 
sponsible for this situation. It is im- 
portant that this distinction between 
natural and manufactured gases be 
kept in mind principally because, from 
the chemical angle, the composition of 
the two types of gases is quite different. 
Natural gas is predominantly methane, 
with a smaller percentage of ethane. 
Its combustible matter is practically all 
hvdrocarbons. On the other hand, man- 
ufactured gases owe their heating value 
principally to hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide. It is true that the end prod- 
ucts of the complete combustion of both 
types of gases are the same. namely, 
water and carbon dioxide. However, 
these chemical differences have a very 
important bearing on any comparison 
which might be made between these 
two gases as fuels. The present discus- 
sion will be restricted to natural gas. 
The common tendency is to ignore 
seemingly minor differences which one 
can observe when firing a fvel like nat- 
ural gas, or at best, pass these off as 
distinctions of no particular impor- 
tance. When such details are rather 
carefully scrutinized, it is surprising 
how many interesting facts can be de- 
veloped. One of the most interesting 
features of natural gas firing is the 
color or physical character of the burn- 
ing gas. 

One very common characteristic 
which can be observed when looking 
into a furnace into which natural gas 
is being fired is the non-luminous, 
transparent-like atmosphere, one 
through which the far furnace wall is 
clearly visible. This transparent atmos- 
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phere generally has a bluish or bluish- 
purple color. This type of flame gen- 
erally is rather short, but even when 
extended through the full length of 
the furnace it maintains its non-lumi- 
nous, transparent appearance. 

Then, in quite sharp contrast with 
this non-luminous, ‘transparent furnace 
atmosphere, other firing operations can 
produce a yellow, luminous flame body. 
This type of flame is non-transparent, 
and while it may have a short length 
of blue colored flame at the burner 
face, the major portion of the flame 
develops a characteristic yellow, lumi- 
nous color. Generally, such a flame 
tends to burn more slowly and through 
the entire length of the firebox. Fur- 
nace atmosphere or flame body condi- 
tions representing various mixtures of 
these two characteristic types can fre- 


quently be observed, but the two types 
described represent distinctly different 
types of combustion. 


There is a rather universal tendency 
to describe the transparent furnace at- 
mosphere with the non-luminous flame 
body as a typical example of correct 
combustion of natural gas, while point- 
ing to the yellow luminous flame oper- 
ation as an example of poor combus- 
tion. It is quite interesting to look 
rather critically into both physical and 
chemical factors affecting this matter 
of flame body. 


Combustion 


The non-luminous flame, as such, is 
usually assumed to be an indication 
of perfect combustion. This can be true 
with proper air-gas ratio and mixing 
and temperature conditions producing 
complete combustion. On the other 
hand, incomplete combustion can de- 
velop, frequently without producing 
any decided change in the physical ap- 
pearance of the flame. Therefore, the 
blue or non-luminous character of 
flame body does not in itself indicate 
proper and complete combustion. 

The luminous yellow flame, contrary 
to the common belief, is not necessarily 
an indicator of incomplete combustion. 
It can burn the natural gas as com- 
pletely as the non-luminous flame, but 
one outstanding difference is the ten- 
dency of the luminous flame to be con- 
siderably longer than the non-luminous 
flame. Also, as in the case of the non- 
luminous flame, a luminous flame can 
result in incomplete combustion, again 
primarily as the result of insufficient 
air supply, improper mixing of air and 
gas, or too low furnace temperatures. 
However, this improper operation 
shows up very distinctly to the eye as 
the flame then tends to increase in 
length, becomes a darker and dirtier 
looking yellow at the end, and fails to 
burn out completely in the furnace 
itself. 

These statements indicate that both 
non-luminous and luminous flames can 
develop either complete or incomplete 
combustion conditions. The important 
point is that the completeness of com- 
bustion is practically impossible to 
judge by observation of the non-lumi- 
nous flame, while it is very distinctly 
indicated by visible changes in the ap- 
pearance of the luminous flame. 

The non-luminous flame is a rapidly 
burning flame, and requires an intimate 
mixture of gas and air. It is a rela- 
tively high velocity type of flame. The 
gas burner itself may be fitted with an 
air mixer to promote mixing of gas and 
air. Where air mixers are not used, the 
gas and air flow may be split up into 
many individual jets. Impact of air and 
gas streams may be provided for to 
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promote turbulence and mixing. High 
velocity air or gas jets can increase 
turbulence and mixing. Rotation of 
burner parts can perform this same 
function. And, regardless of various 
burner functional details, the furnace 
temperatures themselves must be such 
that combustion can continue to com- 
pletion. 


Mixers Inappropriate 


For a luminous flame type of com- 
bustion air mixers cannot be used, Any 
dilution of the gas stream with air, as 
in an air mixer, will prevent develop- 
ment of the luminous flame. Too inti- 
mate mixing or high velocity jets and 
impact conditions will likewise prevent 
luminous flame combustion. The lumi- 
nous flame burns more slowly, and is 
longer than the non-luminous flame for 
a given quantity of gas. Consequently, 
it is rather obvious that a longer time 
interval is required for the luminous 
flame to burn completely. And, as in 
the case of the non-luminous flame, the 
furnace temperatures themselves must 
be such that combustion can continue 
to completion. 

It now becomes more evident that 
these two distinctive types of combus- 
tion are not mere accidents, do not 
necessarily represent one the right type 
and one the wrong type, and can be 
expected to result from very definite 
burner characteristics. It would then be 
interesting to examine this situation 
from the chemical angle in order to 
determine why such distinct differences 
can develop. 

As has been stated, whether the nat- 
ural gas is burned with a luminous or 
non-luminous flame, the final products 
are water and carbon dioxide. In other 
words, regardless of the visual appear- 
ance of the burning flame, the final 
complete combustion products are just 
the same in each case. Later in this 
discussion some rather interesting re- 
sults of these two types of combustion 
will be brought out as they affect the 
firing of boilers. The chemical aspects 
of the matter are equally interesting. 

Practically all of the combustible 
matter of natural gas is composed of 
hydrocarbons. When burned rapidly 
with an intimate air mixture the hvdro- 
carbons generally burn directly to 
water and carbon dioxide. This is the 
reaction in the typical non-luminous 
flame combustion. The Bunsen burner 
is a good example, where combustion 
progresses at a rapid rate and conse- 
quently develops a_ typically short 
flame. 

The luminous flame is the result of 
entirely different reactions, where ve- 
locity, turbulence, and intimate air and 
gas mixing considerations have been 
properly handled in the burner design. 
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an increased time element has been 
provided for combustion. Under these 
conditions the hydrocarbons do not 
burn immediately to water and carbon 
dioxide. Instead, rather complex chem- 
ical reactions develop. The hydrocar- 
bons combine with oxygen to form alco- 
hols. Combined in these alcohols is the 
(OH) or hydroxyl radical. Due to this 
fact, this type of combustion is fre- 
quently referred to as a “hydroxyla- 
tion” in order to indicate the formation 
of these hydroxyl compounds during 
the process of combustion. Additional 
reactions between the alcohols and oxy- 
gen produce aldehydes, and ultimately 
all these compounds burn to water 
and carbon dioxide. 

Another phase of these complex re- 
actions depends upon a rather novel 
chemical property of hydrocarbons. 
They tend to “crack” or break down 
into hydrogen and carbon. This “crack- 
ing’ action might be termed a “thermal 
decomposition.” Ultimately, of course, 
these elements also burn to water and 
carbon dioxide, but before doing so the 
carbon particles in the flame body pro- 
duce the brilliant luminous yellow 
color so characteristic of this type of 
combustion. 

The interesting feature of these re- 
actions is that they require only a 
fraction of a second so that they take 
place within a relatively short length 
of flame development. Furthermore, 
they begin with relatively low temper- 
atures and proceed with increasing 
speed as temperatures in the flame body 
increase. The longer length of flame 
body, by increasing the interval of time 
during which the hydrocarbons and re- 
sulting compounds are exposed to 
rapidly rising temperatures. thereby 
promotes the development of these com- 
plex reactions. 

It should be understood that many 
of these complex reactions just de- 
scribed can develop to some extent in 
a non-luminous type of combustion. 
However. it is difficult to determine the 
extent of such intermediate reactions 
if they take place without producing 
any decided change in appearnce of 
a non-luminous flame. If such reactions 
produce a luminous flame, then this 
positive indicator, with any subsequent 
variations in appearance of the lumi- 
nous flame body, serves as a depend- 
able guide to the operator as a basis 
for checking combustion conditions. 
The important point, therefore, is not a 
question of whether or to what extent 
these intermediate reactions develop, 


but, rather, a question as to how the 
resulting flame body is affected. The 
reasons for this will be brought out 
later in the discussion. 


It should now be understood that 
these two types of natural gas combus- 
tion represent distinctly different chem- 
ical reactions in the process of com- 
pleting combustion. They are not mere- 
ly accidents, but instead, are the result 
of very definite burner or firing char- 
acteristics. Consequently, they are sub- 
ject to control so that a predetermined 
choice between these types can be 
made. 


Heat Transfer 


Some very interesting, and probably 
surprising facts can be developed when 
these two types of combustion are con- 
sidered for boiler firing. Heat transfer 
to boiler heating surfaces takes place 
in two ways. By convection, the heat 
from hot gases is rubbed on by the 
scrubbing action of the gases flowing 
by. By radiation, heat is absorbed di- 
rectly from the hot gases or flame body 
without any actual contact with the 
heating surface by the gases or flame 
body. Most of the heat transfer into 
the boiler flues and tubes in passes be- 
yond the furnace proper is by convec- 
tion, very little by radiation. On the 
contrary. sheets and tubes directly ex- 
posed in the furnace to the hot gases 
and flame receive most of their heat 
absorption by radiation, and very little 
by convection. 

It is rather surprising that the char- 
acteristics of heat transfer by radiation 
are widely misunderstood, are some- 
times assumed to be something in the 
way of a newlv discovered process, or 
are very greatly underestimated as to 
scope and amount. The latest develop- 
ments in radiant heating are hailed as 
something new in spite of the fact that 
the Chinese for thousands of years have 
used radiant heating from under-floor 
hot ducts. The sun is an outstanding 
example of radiant heat transfer, yet 
for manv years oil storage tanks were 
painted black with resulting great losses 
of contents by vaporization caused by 
radiant heat absorption from the sun. 
until finally this process was realized 
and was greatly retarded by painting 
tanks with bright aluminum paints. For 
centuries the inhabitants of tropical 
countries have worn white clothing and 
have painted their houses in light colors 
to decrease absorption of heat radiated 
from the sun. They doubtless could not 
explain this matter, but they knew it 
worked as a result of practical expe- 
rience. 

The stratosphere balloon gondola’ 
presents a very good example of utiliz- 
ing knowledge of some of these pron- 
erties of radiation. High above the 
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earth the heat radiated from the sun 
was so intense, due to absence of dust 
particles and to the thinner air, that 
the interior of the gondola sphere be- 
came unbearably hot even with temper- 
atures outside far below zero. By paint- 
ing the top half of the gondola white 
the radiant heat absorption was de- 
creased, and the bottom half was 
painted black to increase radiation of 
heat from the gondola into the cold air 
underneath. This simple application of 
fundamental radiation laws made the 
interior quite comfortable. 


In rather general language, radiated 
heat is readily absorbed by rough. 
dark surfaces, but repelled or reflected 
away by light or bright smooth sur- 
faces. In a similar manner a hot body 
is a good radiator of heat if its surface 
is rough and black, but a poor radi- 
ator if light in color and smooth of 
surface. In other words, radiated heat 
travels readily into or out of a rough 
black surface, but meets with a re- 
sistance to flow into or out of a smooth. 
bright or light colored surface. 


These differences can be definitely 
observed even under temperature con- 
ditions as low as those encountered in 
home heating. For example, the smooth 
and bright surface of the common hot 
air furnace pipe is a poor radiator of 
heat. When it is covered with the usual 
single thickness of asbestos paper the 
rough, darker surface of the paper in- 
creases, instead of decreases, the loss 
of heat by radiation. Therefore it be- 
comes necessary to wrap not less than 
eight thicknesses? of this asbestos paper 
around the pipe before its heat loss is 
reduced to that of the bare bright pipe. 
That is, it requires eight thicknesses 
of this wrapping before the resistance 
to heat flow by conduction through the 
paper overcomes the difference in radi- 
ating capacities of the two surfaces. 

Another example, in low temperature 
work, is the effect of painted surfaces 
on the radiating capacity of the ordi- 
nary home heating radiator. Bright 
metallic surfaces provided by using 
metallic flake paints of bronze or alu- 
minum radiate considerably less heat 
than the same surfaces covered with 
non-metallic paints.?* It is the surface 
which makes the difference, because 
the bronze painted surface can be re- 
painted with a non-metallic paint and 
develop the same heat radiating capa- 
city as a similar surface without the 
bronze. paint underneath. The heat con- 
ductance capacity of any paint is so 
good relatively that the controlling fac- 
tor is the heat radiating capacity of 
the painted surface itself. 

Another particularly interesting 
demonstration of these fundamental 
principles concerns a matter which is 
very widely misunderstood. This is the 
matter of soot deposited on heat trans- 
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fer surfaces. From the foregoing dis- 
cussion it is obvious that non-luminous 
combustion produces practically no 
carbon particles which can deposit as 
soot. The luminous yellow flame con- 
tains such carbon particles, and with 
this type of combustion a soot film 
always deposits on the heating sur- 
faces. With proper combustion condi- 
tions this deposit remains a film and 
does not build up. In the convection 
transfer passes of the boiler scrubbing 
by the gases prevents any gradual 
building up of this film. On the direct 
heating surfaces exposed in the furnace 
radiant heat burns away deposits thick- 
er than a film. 

The general belief is that this carbon 
or soot film is particularly damaging 


to heat transfer, and it is frequently - 


stated that thicknesses of 1/16 in. to 
3/16 in. represent fuel losses of the 
order of 25 to 50%. The Bureau of 
Mines investigated this matter with 
some rather surprising results.” Coal 
fired tests were run on a conventional 
round cast iron heating boiler with 
soot deposits ranging from 1/16 in. 
to °% in. thick and it was found such 
deposits decreased the heat absorbed 
by from 2 to 7%. A soot film inter- 
feres with heat transfer by convection 
due to its resistance to heat flow by con- 
duction. A soot film on direct heating 
surfaces exposed in the firebox acts as 
an ideal radiant heat absorbing me- 
dium due to its black rough texture. 
As the major portion of heat transfer 
in this type of boiler is through the 
direct firebox heating surface, with 
only a minor portion taking place by 
convection in the upper boiler passes, 
the net result of a considerable soot 
deposit is the surprisingly small over- 
all heat loss indicated by these tests. 


Emissivity 


The foregoing discussion emphasizes 
the importance of heat radiating prop- 
erties of flames. In research work the 
term emissivity is used to refer to this 
radiating property. and the term emis- 
sivity is defined as the ratio of the quan- 
tity of heat radiated by that flame per 
unit area and time at a given tempera- 
ture to the quantity of heat radiated 
by a perfect black body at the same 
temperature. By this definition perfect 
black body radiation represents an 
emissivity of 1.0. The emissivity of a 
Bunsen flame is around 0.10. while 
Professor Trinks has developed com- 
prehensive data on luminous flames® in- 
dicating their emissivities range well 
beyond 0.90. Radiation from non-lumi- 
nous flames emanates principally from 
the carbon dioxide and water vapor in 
those flames. Professor Hottel has done 
a great deal of research work on this 
subject.** 


The importance of radiation in a 
boiler furnace is frequently minimized 
by attempting to apply the law of “‘in- 
verse-square-of-the-distance.”” However, 
this law is derived for conditions refer- 
ring to a point source of radiation, and 
this is altogether different from condi- 
tions in the average boiler furnace. For 
furnace applications Professor Hottel 
has developed a curve which indicates 
that the distance factor is markedly 
reduced from what it would be by the 
inverse square law. 

When considering radiation effects 
from a body of luminous flame it 
should not be assumed that the surface 
area only is responsible for radiation 
effects. On the contrary, such luminous 
flames produce a radiation increasing 
with depth. According to Professor 
Trinks this increase in emissivity is re- 
lated to flame thickness by an exponen- 
tial law. 


Preference Not Implied 


It is not the purpose of this discus- 
sion to argue that, as an abstract mat- 
ter, luminous flame combustion of nat- 
ural gas is to be preferred to the non- 
luminous type. It should be clearly un- 
derstood that the large steam generat- 
ing units in central stations and simi- 
lar plants almost universally use high 
pressure type gas burners producing 
non-luminous flame combustion. These 
plants generally are designed for rela- 
tively high boiler ratings with corre- 
sponding relatively high furnace tem- 
peratures. These higher temperatures 
tend to compensate for the fact that the 
emissivity of a non-luminous flame is 
less than the emissivity of the luminous 
flame. In these plants the controlling 
factors influencing the use of high pres- 
sure burners are other considerations 
than the choice of the type of combus- 
tion flame having the greatest emis- 
sivity. 

Jumping from these large to the 
smallest units, the latter reach down 
into domestic heating practice. The cur- 
rent preferred design for such gas-fired 
units stresses the provision of a rela- 
tively large amount of convection heat- 
ing surface served by a small firebox. 
Such a design is best adapted to the 
non-luminous premix type of fast burn- 
ing flame. 

Obviously, there are preferred and 
proper applications for the non-lumi- 
nous type of combustion as well as for 
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the luminous. There is no universal 
application for either type. However, 
the tendency is to condemn the lumi- 


nous flame combustion. The principal: 


purposes of this discussion are to pro- 
mote a better understanding of the lu- 
minous or radiant flame, to point out 
some of its inherent advantages, and 
to convince the doubting man in the 
gas industry that this distinct type of 
combustion process should not be con- 
demned as an objectionable type, but 
instead should be considered as a 
means of doing a better job where 
properly applied. 

Between the large high pressure 
burner plants and the small package 
unit gas-fired heating appliances there 
is a large field of boiler applications 
ideally adapted to the advantages in- 
herent in the luminous flame. An in- 
creased transfer of heat by radiation 
to all exposed heating surfaces follows 
the use of a luminous flame. An out- 
standing advantage is the fact that the 
luminous flame is very sensitive in its 
physical appearance to minor changes 
in the air-gas ratio. A slight increase 
in air supply appreciably shortens the 
luminous flame, and a decrease in air 
supply lengthens it. These changes, 
even when very moderate in degree, 
show up very clearly when flame condi- 
tions are observed. The non-luminous 
flame dees not signal such changes to 
the eye, in fact, quite large changes in 
the air-gas ratio can take place without 
an observer being able to distinguish 
any change in the furnace atmosphere. 

In the large plants, with highly 


skilled operators handling accurate and 
carefully maintained instruments, it is 
not necessary to depend upon observa- 
tions through peepholes for checks on 
firing adjustments. However, the great 
majority of small and moderate sized 
industrial and commercial plants do 
not have highly skilled boiler room 
labor, are lacking in complete boiler 
room instruments, or generally fail to 
maintain such instruments in depend- 
able operating condition when they 
are installed. It is very common prac- 
tice for the operators of such plants 
to fire “by the steam gauge.” It is a big 
incentive to improvement of operating 
efficiency when simple observations 
through furnace peepholes indicate air- 
sas ratios as closely as is the case with 
luminous or radiant flame firing. 
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Bring Those Prices Down! 


Lower costs, lower markup, lower-priced 
lines needed to bolster sales 


By HUDSON W. REED 
President, The Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 


ITH the demand for domestic ap- 
pliances falling off today, I be- 
lieve it is high time that utilities and 
manufacturers get together and 
straighten out our difficulties. 
Unfortunately, there are some differ- 
ences of opinion among the utility 
operators. Therefore, I wish to state at 
this point that I am not talking to you 
as an officer of the American Gas Assn. 
nor as the representative of the oper- 
ating companies. I am here today as 
an individual.operator who sees trou- 
ble ahead in his own bailiwick. 


Between V-J Day and last fall, the 
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sales of gas appliances for household 
use were highly satisfactory. Sales 
were large. Demands were strong. We 
had every hope and belief that these 
conditions would continue for at least 
five years. This is the time we esti- 
mated it would require for the replace- 
ment of appliances that were worn out 
during the war. 

When in October 1947 the install- 
ment restrictions were eased, we 
looked for still greater sales. But they 
actually fell off. Our experience in the 
decline of sales volume was dupli- 
cated by Philadelphia department 
stores and our hundreds of company 
dealers. 

The problem confronting us was to 


determine the cause for our lowe: 
sales. A study of it brought forth a 
number of favorable and some dis. 
turbing conditions. 

Shortly after V-J Day, customers. 
starved for years for the much needed 
replacements, came into our display 
rooms with money in their hands in- 
sisting on making substantial deposits 
for the appliances they required. At 
one time we had in excess of $460,000 
of such deposits; 90% of all sales 
were for cash. This was a healthy con- 
dition. 

As against the $460,000 deposits in 
1946, the deposits today are nil. The 
90% cash sales have dwindled to about 
40%. Is the ready cash in the hands of 
our prospective buyers less than a vear 
azo? I believe so. And a recent Federal 
Reserve bank statement bears this out. 

Now let us go one step further. Why 
are customers in Philadelphia not buy- 
ing? They need and want the new 
appliances. The installment restrictions 
are eased, and the appliances available 
for sale have many new features not 
available in the prewar period. 

The information obtained through 
interviews with prospective buyers as 
to why they are interested enough to 
come into our display rooms, look at 
the appliances, express their complete 
satisfaction with the improved features 
and appearance, as well as terms of 
purchase, and still do not buy, should 
be carefully considered. The answer 
generally given is the high price of 
the appliances available for purchase. 
Our customers complain bitterly that 
the appliances available are all of the 
elamourous type, that there are few 
of the utility type they were accus- 
tored to buy. 

Now. let us analvze this statement. 
How do today’s (February’s) prices 
compare with those of prewar? 


Ranges, prewar, $79: today, $182: in- 


crease, $103. 
Water heaters, $96 prewar: $142 today; 


increase, $46. 
Refrigerators, $178; today, $311; increase, 


$133. 


Now, let us see what has happened 
during the past 12 months. Compared 
with the prices of February 1947, we 
find that water heaters are $17, ranges 
$44, and refrigerators $74 higher in 
1948. 

There is no unemployment in Phila- 
delphia. We can, I believe, agree with 
the conclusion arrived at from many 
market surveys that the replacement 
market has only been scratched. Ap- 
pliances have been available this year. 
but what has been the sales record? 
Let us again use February 1939 as 
compared with February 1948: 


The range sales were 415 in 1939; in 


February 1948, 179. 
Refrigerator sales in February 1939 were 
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346 as compared with 71, February of this 
year. 

Water heaters, 66 in 1939 against 158 
this year. 

Aside from water heaters the sales 
of today give little cause for satisfac- 
tion. Water heater sales are up, I ad- 
mit, because many of our customers 
plan to discontinue their summer-win- 
ter hookup due to the possibility of the 
recurrence of oil shortages this year. 
I fully realize that prices for most 
products have increased. Take-home 
pay has also increased, but not always 
in proportion to price increases, and 
demands on the pay envelope are 
heavy. 


Appliances on display today show 
a general overall improvement but 
viewing them from the price angle, I 
feel quite sure something must be done 
and promptly so if we are to guard 
against undue competition. What is 
quite alarming is the rapidly closing 
sap between the price of electric and 
gas ranges and water heaters and the 
widening of the price between gas and 
electric refrigerators. 


A full-page department store adver- 
tisement appearing in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer on Feb. 23 of this year says: 
“Come in today. Every modern elec- 
tric and gas appliance needed by home- 
makers is here . . . All appliances 
ready for immediate delivery.” 


These statements give a rather hard 
jolt to us who had figured the replace- 
ment sales alone would produce profit- 
able business for several more years. 


The first two cuts shown in the ad 
were gas ranges—one advertised at 
$269.95, the other one at $369.50. Di- 
rectly under the illustrated gas ranges 
was an electric range with a price tag 
of $249.75, manufactured by General 
Electric and carrying the manufac- 
turers guarantee. When this reliable 
firm feels compelled to offer high-class 
appliances for 10% down payment, 
something is due to bust. 


On the theory that a good appliance 
saves servicing charges, our company 
has always advocated reliable appli- 
ances. But with the average sales price 
of ranges sold by our company, just 
prior to Pearl Harbor, around $79, it 
is understandable why the prospective 
customer today shows little enthusiasm 


for ranges at the average price of 
$182. | 

The recent Roper survey made for 
AGA indicated that one of the primary 
reasons that gas ranges were preferable 
to competitive ranges was “lower first 
cost.” So it is to be expected that the 
housewife should ask: In what way 
has the gas range been improved to the 
ratio of 79:182? 

Believe me when [ state that I do 
not blame the manufacturers alone for 
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the policy of producing only the higher 
priced appliances. Many of you as well 
as many utility men were led astray by 
the glamorous advertising fed to the 
public during the war years. No men- 
tion was made of the price the house- 
wife would be asked to pay. Naturally, 
she is a disillusioned woman. 

I also have in mind the overemphasis 
on the New Freedom Gas Kitchen, 
something that only one customer in a 
thousand can afford to install. You did 
a great job in dressing up your appli- 
ances for this glamorous setting and 
now find you have no place to go. 

Be that as it may, the $64 question 
today is: What can be done to improve 
our sales? To me there are three ways 
this can be accomplished: 

1. Reduced Manufacturing Costs. A 
careful examination of many of our 
products today should reveal certain 
items or parts that can be eliminated 
or reduced in cost without impairing 


performance or customer satisfaction. 
There are many refinements that’ be- 
long on the deluxe line which can 
be properly dropped to bring the fac- 
tory cost down on a lower-priced line. 
2. Lower overhead. It is common to 
all businesses that during a period of 
prosperity certain functions and ex- 
cess personnel are added that are not 
essential for operation. 

3. Lower Markup. The spread between 
factory cost and retail price is too great 
today in most appliances to make the 
present low-priced line sufficiently at- 
tractive to the customer. The classifi- 
cation of certain models as “leaders,” 
with a reduction in markup on such 
models at the factory, distributor and 
retailer levels, is a long-accepted mer- 
chandising practice. It is one that I be- 
lieve might be adopted with profit by 
our industry. A combination of the 
three suggestions may bring the de- 
sired effect. 


Accounting’s Role in Management 


Its integration becomes increasingly 
important as tough problems loom 


By W. A. HOSMER 


Professor of Accounting 
Harvard Business School 


, gas industry is essentially com- 
petitive. Oil and coke prices, labor 
costs, construction costs, and the prices 
of competitive fuels may move in a 
way disadvantageous to the gas com- 
panies. In fact, they have already done 
so. Of one thing we may be reasonably 
sure: the years ahead will be turbulent. 
These dynamic forces emphasize the 
importance of management, operating 
management—its ability to integrate 
all the factors of production, distribu- 
tion, finance, and load building into an 
effective operating whole, and espe- 
cially its flexibility in meeting rapid 
changes in underlying conditions. In 
this industry and in other industries 
similarly situated, successful operation 
depends to a very great extent on a 
management team, competent in all its 
parts, cooperating aggressively in 
carrying on complex operations. 
Before considering special problems 
in accounting as one part of the art of 
management, it may be well to examine 
further the kinds of management prob- 
lems that lie ahead, because accounting 
is conditioned by the management situ- 
ations in which it is used. It is one of 
the difficulties of administration that 
methods have to be adapted to the situ- 


ation ahead, not to the conditions of 
the past. 

Particularly rigorous management 
problems are likely to arise in five main 
areas: the price of oil, coal, coke and 
other materials, technological changes. 
costs of construction, competition of 
gas with other fuels, and financing. 

You are all familiar with the impact 
of present prices of oil, coal, and coke 
on the gas industry. Keeping enough 
oil and coke on hand at anything like 
a reasonable price is a tough manage- 
ment job, and it is likely to continue 
so. 
The rate of technological change is 
more rapid today that it has been in 
the past, and this tendency is likely to 
be accelerated in the future. 

If I interpret the present signs cor- 
rectly, technological and other changes 
in and around the gas industry already 
beginning and to be expected in the 
next 15 to 20 years will be rapid and 
quite possibly revolutionary. 

The research program of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, high-Btu gas, the 
incidence of natural gas on the indus- 
try in New England, changes in the 
price structure of competitive fuels— 
these are all developments with which 
management will have to deal. 

One possibility warrants special at- 
tention: In the production of liquid 
fuels from coal it is quite possible that 
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MORE THAN 500 men representing all phases of the oil industry witnessed a pre- 

view of the latest innovations in oil country supply store design and arrangement 

when they attended ceremonies opening Republic Supply Co.’s new store at 

Lake Charles, La., April 24. Acting as hosts were store employees headed by 

M. H. Suggs, store manager. Don Collins, executive vice president, and Harry B. 

Catlow, vice president and manager of sales, were among a group of executives 
from Republic’s general offices in Houston who attended. 


tremendous amounts of gas will be pro- 
duced as a byproduct, amounts large 
enough to press on the available mar- 
kets and establish a low byproduct 
price at which operating gas companies 
can buy. But if a later phase of the 
process develops cheap methods of con- 
verting such gas to gasoline, gas may 
be made scarce, relative to its demand, 
with a greatly increased price. This 
possible whiplash of joint cost war- 
rants close attention. 


Timing Altered 


The change in the rate of impending 
technological development will alter the 
timing and, in certain respects, the 
character of management action. It is 
likely to make the type of management 
required in gas companies more like 
that in oil companies or in a chemical 
operation like du Pont. 


In the New England gas industry we 
face management problems as rigor- 
ous as those presented anywhere in the 
American industrial scene: How far 
are responsible men warranted in 
spending money to expand production 
and distribution facilities to serve a 
srowing load, which is likely to be 
highly profitable, in face of the possi- 
bility of meeting adverse competitive 
forces and the probability of pipeline 
gas that will make production facilities 
obsolete? That sort of problem would 
test the mettle of any management. 


Broadly, the answer has been in- 
creased emphasis on the concept of a 
management team, cooperating in all 
its several parts, bringing all of its 
special skills to bear on common prob- 
lems, but doing so in the spirit of the 
team as a whole, not that of the special 
skills themselves. 

It is in that spirit that I should like 
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to examine accounting as an integral 
part of management. 


In accounting it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the foundation 
and the superstructure. The foundation 
of all accounting is a clear and accurate 
record of transactions as they occur. 
The varied administrative uses of ac- 
counting cannot be achieved without a 
firm foundation in recorded fact. This 
type of accounting is essential to good 
management, but it would scarcely be 
described as part of management. 

The two most significant summaries 
of acounting facts are in the balance 
sheet and income statement—the one 
a record of the present status of an 
enterprise, the other of its operations. 
These are by no means simple docu- 
ments either in origin or in interpreta- 
tion. Even with their supporting sched- 
ules they compress within notably short 
compass a great range of basic informa- 
tion about a business. 

As used in annual reports these 
statements are a record of stewardship 
of management, the report of manage- 
ment as stewards responsible for funds 
invested in the enterprise. This type 
of accounting is essential to sound 
management. 

It is fairly typical in other industries 
that 20% of firms, usually the most 
prosperous, have their accounting 
structures in excellent order, 60% 
might be described as doing reasonably 
well, and the remaining 20% do a type 
of accounting that is an impediment to 
management. 

In the best managed companies, 
whose accounting executives are fully 
conversant with modern developments 
in their field, basic historical account- 
ing is not an end product. It is a foun- 
dation for administrative uses. which 
may be the most valuable contributions 


accounting executives make as part of 
the management team. 


In industrial practice, the chief ac- 
counting officer is in charge of the 
accounting department, responsible for 
its operation and for delegation of 
specific responsibilities to other execu- 
tives in that department. As a mem- 
ber of the management team he is also 
responsible for throwing the light of 
accounting facts on current problems 
—in personal discussion, group con- 
ferences, and written reports. In. the 
best utility and industrial practice this 
function is an exceedingly valuable 
contribution to effective management. 

The chief accounting officer should, 
in my opinion, be a member of the 


board of directors. Junior accounting ° 


executives should hold corresponding 
positions at other levels. 


Let us look at a few instances of 
administrative accounting. The con- 
troller’s monthly reports to his col- 
leagues in top management and _ to 
directors typically take the form of 
balance sheets and income statements 
with supporting schedules applicable 
to problems currently important. In 
the best practice this monthly report 
includes two or three pages of text 
analyzing trends in terms of current 
problems. If the report is clear, concise. 
and factual, it can perform a very valu- 
able function in focusing executive at- 
tention on problems immediately 
ahead. 

As a second instance we might con- 
sider the preparation of an integrated 
plan for the development of a property 
over the next few years, a matter pe- 
culiarly important in the utility indus- 
try. Such a plan is broader than a 
construction or capital expenditures 
budget. The budget tends to be a sum- 
mary of a whole series of activities. 

All proposed projects need to be 
coordinated with financial require- 
ments and with overall policies of the 
company. !t may prove advisable to 
develop alternative construction. bud- 
gets, so that a change in conditions will 
find plans adapted to those conditions 
already in matured form. 

The important feature is coordinated 
forward thinking by all executives of 
the company. Sometimes this _inte- 
grated plan is developed under the 
direction of the chief engineer, some- 
times under the direction of the con- 
troller. Of course both should work 
with operating men in its development. 
Direction may well be determined by 
conditions within a particular com- 
pany. The trend appears to be toward 
general direction by the controller, ap- 
parently because of emphasis on cost 
and revenue analysis and on coordina- 
tion with overall financial require- 
ments. The important thing is the ex- 
istence of an integrated plan, well 
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FOR TOP DEPENDABILITY 


in trenching your Gas Lines... 
Main...Distribution...Service 


When you put a CLEVELAND on your Gas Trenching Job you can depend on 
getting the work done at top speed with a minimum of down time. Because of 
their compact, full-crawler wheel-type design, wide range of transmission- 
controlled travel and digging speeds, extreme ease of control and maneuvering, 
ample correctly-applied power, low fuel cost and low maintenance expense, 
CLEVELANDS are unexcelled for trenching your gas lines. 

CLEVELANDS are equally efficient whether the line is across rugged terrain in 
open country or in the traffic-congested areas of cities and suburbs. For more 
than 25 years Gas Company users have found they can absolutely DEPEND 
on their CLEVELANDS—that’s why when it comes time for an 

additional machine they order “ANOTHER CLEVELAND”. 


TRADE in’ 
MARK 


XX ine LY, 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER co. 
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GAS’ DIGESTS 


developed both as to individual projects 
and company policies. It is difficult to 
see how a utility can be operated in 
these times without such a plan. 

In planning working capital require- 
ments the amounts are typically less 
but the problems are similar. The 
amount of inventory may double or 
treble as a result of forces now under 
way. For instance, if inventory was 
$100,000 and physical activity in- 
creases 20%, $120,000 will be _ re- 
quired. If concurrently the price of oil 
and coke advances 33%. it will take 
$160,000 to finance inventory. But at 
the same time it may be advisable to 
keep 40 days consumption on hand in- 
stead of 30, with a financial require- 
ment of $215,000 for inventory. 
Receivables may likewise cumulate 
through increased activity, increased 
rates per unit, and possibly somewhat 
slower collections. Plans for meeting 
working capital requirements are likely 


to be difficult in the next few years. 

An advantage of forecast operating 
statements is that they enable manage- 
ment to see operating problems in ad- 
vance, in time for considered action 
to be taken. This is another point at 
which an imaginative controller can be 
invaluable in focusing the trends of 
recorded facts on future problems. 

I am impressed by the fact that 
standard costs are used by 80% or 
more of medium and large industrial 
companies, yet they are used relatively 
little by utilities. Standard costs have 
proved to be a dynamic means of keep- 
ing operating costs under control. 
Their more extended use by utilities 
would seem to warrant inquiry. 

The turbulence of the period ahead 
is already upon you. But have you ever 
noticed in other industries that the 
time of their greatest opportunities was 
also one of sharp change and of un- 
usual pressure on management? 


What's Ahead - - in Coal 


Real selling is needed if the industry 
is to get the supply it needs 


MARSHALL PEASE, JR. 
e Fuel Agent, The Detroit Edison Co. 


4 ee very serious interruptions to 
coal mining each year during the 
past five years seem to indicate a delib- 
erate attempt to hold vital storages to a 
minimum so that national production 
will continuously be less than national 
demand, thereby increasing the pres- 
sure upon the operators and the public 
to make a prompt and generous settle- 
ment with the coal mine union. These 
conditions have brought about a tre- 
mendous loss of production, at least 
150 million tons in these last five years, 
and they have initiated several govern- 
ment seizures. Today, the highest wage 
scale in the country for any industry 
is now enjoyed by the coal miner. 
(He earns it.) 

One qualified witness recently stated 
before the Federal Power Commission 
that by 1965 the bituminous coal and 
natural gas requirements annually, will 
be as follows under the assumptions 
mentioned: (1) If there is no shortage 
of petroleum, 7.4 trillion cu ft of nat- 
ural gas and 760 million tons of bitu- 
minous coal. (2) If petroleum pro- 
duction is at the 1947 level and the 
deficiency in oil is made up from nat- 
ural gas, 14.4 trillion cu ft of natural 
gas will be needed; if the petroleum 
deficiency is made up from bituminous 
coal, 1053 million tons will be needed. 
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These are astronomical figures when 
based upon our conceptions of the 
present availability of higher type 
coals, mining equipment, railroad cars 
and manpower, but they must be seri- 
ously contemplated. 

At the present time, there is a bill 
titled H.R. 5466 which supports gov- 
ernment control of all fuels during 
emergencies. Such proposals as _ this 
sound unimpressive, but once they are 
effected and in operation, it is a sim- 
ple matter to trump up an emergency 
at almost any opportune moment. [| 
feel strongly that we must firmly op- 
pose the passage of any legislation of 
this sort. 

Since there can be no serious com- 
plaint by the miner over wages paid 
per ton or per day, the subject grasped 
by John L. Lewis as a source of argu- 
ment seems to be the pension for all 
miners over 60 years of age amounting 
to $1200 a year, to be paid for by in- 
creasing the present 10 cents a ton wel- 
fare fund to 30 or 40 cents a ton. Such 
a further increase of over $200 million 
upon the nation’s coal bill is something 
to think about. However, if some equi- 
table pension plan for the miner can 
be devised, the value of such a plan 
toward maintenance of steady produc- 
tion might be considerable. 

It is reported that only 50% of the 
men leaving the pits for war service 
have since returned. 


With current high wage scales and 
extraordinary demands, mechanization 
is the only prompt solution. There is 
equipment now developed which will 
mechanically mine seams ranging in 
thickness from 30 in. to 8 ft. However, 
these machines load roof and bottom 
as well as coal, and efficient washeries 
must be installed at considerable ex- 
pense to control ash content. Along 
these lines, we cannot be too optimistic 
about the return to hand picked 4 or 
5% ash coals; but the lower cost of 
a mechanized operation should provide 
a price structure of sufficiently low 
range to offset the higher non-combus- 
tible matter and lower heating value. 
Tons per man-day will of course be 
tripled as related to the present 514 to 
6 tons per man-day average. 


The second artificial stimulus to the 
present bull market in coal is the con- 
tinuing export demand. In 1947, 65 
million tons left the country, with 25 
million tons going to Canada and 40 
million tons to Europe and South 
America. This total of 10% of the 
national production has a terrific im- 
pact upon the market price locally. On 
coal to Europe we have been outbid 
by as much as $2 a ton by foreign 
buyers, and this has been accomplished 
by the use of our own money. This 
clearly indicates that some control over 
raw materials leaving the country 
should be closely examined. There is 
much talk about export coal being 
shipped from marginal mines, meaning 
strip and ramp operation that osten- 
sibly would not serve the nation under 
normal conditions. Nevertheless, much 
of this coal is of good quality which 
can be used economically here and its 
high dollar value for export tends to 
maintain high prices for all coals. 

Along these lines there is another 
strange paradox. The Marshall Plan 
contemplates that during the next four 
years, 2.8 billion dollars would be 
spent for additional oil-producing and 
transport equipment in the Near East. 
from which nearly all the petroleum 
requirements of continental Europe 
west of the “iron curtain,” the United 
Kingdom and North Africa would be 
supplied. 

If this be true, the present heavy 
movement of American coal to Europe 
is no more than a stop gap which illog- 
ically reduces the incentive of Euro- 
pean coal producers to develop maxi- 
mum tonnages. 

Our companies have held rates at 
pre-war levels, while other industries 
who compete with us in coal procure- 
ment have automatically passed on 
higher coal costs to their customers— 
and there is no need to be specific. 

I think we have done and must con- 
tinue to do a real job of selling in 
order to buy our coal requirements. 
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Floor plan of the “Idea Center for Modern Living” being displayed by the Minneapolis Gas Light Co. 


Transferable Floor Plan Features Appliance Display 


a ambitious in gas ap- 
pliance display promotion is the 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co.’s presenta- 
tion of an “Idea Center for Modern 
Living,’ a working model built into 
their home office building. 

The display, including a New Free- 
dom gas kitchen, an automatic laun- 
dry, and an all-gas utility room, has 
received unusual response drummed up 
by both newspaper and direct mail ad- 
vertising Campaigns. 

Its outstanding feature is its adapta- 
bility. It could be lifted from its setting 
at the gas company and be transplanted 
in a customer’s new residence. Photo- 
static copies of blueprints showing the 
relationship of the three units to the 
remainder of a house are available at 


the display. 


Display Features 


Previous to public announcement of 
the opening of the appliance demon- 
stration, members of the press, 200 
home economists, and 500 contractors, 
architects, bank and loan executives 
were invited to private showings. As a 
result of the preview showing to the 
press, three articles and pictures de- 
scribing the display appeared in Min- 
neapolis papers. 

The display was first unveiled to the 
public on Jan. 20. At scheduled times 
experts are giving demonstrations for 
the public in each of the three units. 
Much emphasis is placed on the fact 
that the display is practical for actual 
inclusion in homes. The three units 
can be incorporated easily into both 
homes with basements and those with- 
out. 
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Attendance at the Minneapolis gas 
appliance showing was given added en- 
couragement by advertisements insert- 
ed in three metropolitan newspapers 
reaching a circulation of 485,440 sub- 
scribers. In addition, employees and 
customers of the Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co. were extended special invi- 
tations to the display by direct mail 
letter. More than 133.000 bill inserts 
announced the showing to domestic 
customers in metropolitan and subur- 
ban areas. 


Preview Showings 


The display features, among other 
things, an unusual combination of wall- 
papers. A special Servel ventilation 
cabinet with pull-out hood over the 
new Roper “CP” automatic gas range 
carries away odors, smoke, and exces- 
sive moisture from cooking. 

The kitchen counter tops are covered 
with Formica, a buff-colored laminated 


fe pri * 


plastic which is resistant to cigarette 
burns. 

A snack bar connects the kitchen to 
the shining up-to-the-minute laundry 
which has Olympic blue Coppes-Napa- 
nese cabinets and yellow walls. The 
laundry includes a built-in clothes ham- 
per, sorting area, deep bowl sink, Roper 
four-burner cooker for starch-making 
and canning, Bendix automatic washer, 
and Hamilton clothes dryer. 

The utility room is finished in knotty 
pine and ‘features a Servel all-year 
gas air-conditioner and a 30-gal auto- 
matic water heater. To create an even 
more realistic and practical utility 
room arrangement, a gas meter has 
been installed. 

Hand-in-glove with the display is a 
free kitchen planning service provided 
by Minneapolis Gas Light Co. Plans 
and details of these model units assist 
visitors in visualizing installation of the 
units in their own homes. 


A side view of the Minneapolis idea center, showing a Servel automatic all-year 
gas air conditioner in action. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


CALENDAR 


June 
Liquéhed Petroleum Gas Associa- 
tion Annual Convention and Trade 
Show—State Fair Grounds, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., June 1-6. 


Edison Electric Institute Annual 
Convention—Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 2-4. 


Third Annual Short Course in Gas 
Technology—Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsville, Texas, 
June 2-4. 


University of Tulsa LP-Gas Short 
Course—Tulsa, Okla., June 2-5. 


American Gas Association South- 
west Personnel Conference—Birm- 
ingham, Ala., June 7. 


American Gas Association Mid- 
west Personnel Conference—Kansas 
City. Mo., June 9. 


American Society of Heating & 
Ventilating Engineers—Bretton 
Woods, N. H., June 21-23. 


American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation Annual Meeting—M inneap- 
olis, Minn., June 21-24. 


July 
Canadian Gas Association Annual 


Convention — Jasper Park Lodge, 
Alberta, July 1-3. 


Michigan Gas Association Annual 
Convention — (To be held jointly 
with the Michigan Electric Light 
Association.) Grand Hotel, Mack- 
inac Island, Mich., July 12-13. 


September 


New Jersey Gas Association, Ho- 
tel Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J., 
Sept. 10. 


Mid-West Gas Association Gas 
School and Conference—lIowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, Sept. 13-14. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 55th 
Annual Convention—Hotel Casa del 
Rey, Santa Cruz, Calif., Sept. 14-16. 


October 


American Gas Association Annual 
Convention and GAMA Exhibit— 
Atlantic City, N. J., week of Oct. 4. 


California Natural Gasoline As- 
sociation Fall Meeting—Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Oct. 8. 


Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association Annual Meeting—Fort 
Worth, Oct. 14-15. 


National Safety Congress — Chi- 
cago, Ill., Oct. 18-22. 


November 


American Petroleum Institute— 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-11. 


National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners — Sa- 
vannah, Ga., Nov. 15-18. 

American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers—New York, N. Y., Nov. 
28-Dec. 3. — 
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Conservation 


Natural gas department 
men analyze marketing 
of flare gas at Houston 


By BILL CLARK 


“The marketing of flare gas is purely a 
question of economics based upon these fac- 
tors: 

1. The quantity available. 

2. The life of the reserve. 
3. The distance from market. 

1. The price paid by the distributor and 

consumer. (This is substantially modi- 

fed by load factor and storage avail- 
ability. ) 

. Prevailing market price of the gasoline 
and other products extracted from the 


un 


29 
gas, 


The quotation is from the speech of Paul 
Kayser, president, E] Paso Natural Gas Co., 
and the occasion was the opening session 


of a smashing, two-day 
AGA spring meeting of the Nat- 

ural Gas Department of the 
AGA, held May 4-5 at Houston. 

In such succinct terms did Mr. Kayser 
sum up the perplexing and perhaps little 
appreciated problems incident to the task of 
making flare gas available to the ultimate 
consumer. More than that, his address held 
a deeper significance in that it served, un- 
officially, to keynote the convention. Three 
events on the packed program were directly 
dedicated to the question of conservation, 
and at least three others touched upon the 
subject. 

In addition to Mr. Kayser’s address, D. A. 
Huley’s review of “Progress in Natural Gas 
Conservation” and a field trip to Humble Oil 
and Refining Co.’s recycling plant in the 
nearby Katy field served to point up the 
importance of conservation in relation to 
the present and future operations of utilities. 

Expanding on his subject, Mr. Kayser 
said: 

“Five hundred Mcf of gas per day alone, 
200 miles from market and having only a 
five-year life, has no value. The cost of a 
pipeline to market it could not be amortized 
in so short a time from so small a quantity. 
Fifty million feet per day for ten years, 500 
miles from a market, would present an en- 
tirely different picture .. .” 


FLARE GAS TO CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Kayser used as an illustration his com- 
pany ’s project to deliver gas to California. 

“Next year,” he said, “we will market in 
excess of 515 Mcf per day, of which in ex- 
cess of 350 MMcf per day will be flare gas 
and when the additional lines are completed 
for service in northern California we will be 
marketing approximately 900 MMcf per day, 
of which more than 550 MMcf will be flare 
gas. 

“The investment already made to market 
the 350 MMcf per day of flare gas is approxi- 
mately $85 million, and the total investment 
that will be required to market the ultimate 
590 MMcf of flare gas will exceed $140 mil- 
lion. 


“We amortize our main transmission lines 
in the case of the present California 26-in, 
line in 30 years and the proposed new lines 
for northern California in 25 years, and all 
field installations in 15 years... . 

“We regard the amortization of the field 
installations through proper depreciation 
charges on the basis of a conservative life as 
the most important point in the whole pro- 
gram. This fact is one of the most important 
distinctions between the marketing of dry 
gas whose flow can be regulated to the needs 
of the pipeline and the marketing of flare 
gas that is regulated solely by the production 
of oil. 


ABANDONING OIL FIELDS 


“Any company marketing flare gas must 
be prepared to put in additional facilities as 
new fields are brought in and must be pre- 
pared to abandon old fields as they become 
depleted from the production of oil. 

In the production of oil from any field there 
is a period of flush production when the 
quantity of flare gas is high.” 

Mr. Hulcy, who hammered home the point 
that, after all, the existence of markets is 
the greatest single urge that brings about 
conservation of such a wasting asset, added 
some pertinent points on the matter of the 
pipeline company’s difficulty in taking casing- 
head gas. 

In one instance, he pointed out, pipeline 
companies, favored by a high oil-gas ratio, 
had been able to take considerable gas from 
operators who were anxious lest their oil 
allowables be cut. Yet now a major operator 
is constructing a pressure maintenance plant 
in the field to handle all of the gas he pro- 
duces. While a conservation measure, such 
practice takes the gas off the market and 
makes the economic risks of a pipeline com- 
pany ’s investment in equipment to take the 
gas hazardous. 


TAKING CASINGHEAD GAS 


This risk becon.es necessary at the incep- 
tion of a gathering plan, however, because 
in many cases the operator is “willing to 
make his gas available only on a basis which 
will in no wise alter his present and antici- 
pated oil producing procedure.” 

Yet, despite these and many other dis- 
advantageous factors, “there is an obligation 
and a reasonable measure of self interest on 
the part of gas pipelines to take casinghead 
gas under any circumstances which reason- 
ably permit it to be taken.” 

The trip to Katy field, simultaneous though 
it was with the meeting of the transmission 
committee, nevertheless drew a large num- 
ber from the convention hall. The tour itself 
through the Humble plant followed a series 
of brief talks by company officials. Katy, they 
explained, was opened with a discovery well 
in 1935. By 1943, the field was unitized, and 
Unit 1, the portion in which the Humble 
opérations are located, has 33 wells producing 
430 MMcf daily, of which 375 is reinjected 
after it has been stripped of condensate. 

In an opening session address, Hudson W. 
Reed, AGA and Philadelphia Gas Works 
president, presented a strong case for bring- 
ing natural gas to the eastern seaboard. It 
should not, he said, be limited to sections 
now using it; furthermore, he made it clear 
that one of its chief missions in the extended 
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H. L. WHITELAW 
Mng. Dir.. GAMA 


M. L. SPERRY 
Washington Gas 
Light Co. 


Natural Gas Department 
Spring Meeting, May 4-5 


G. F. MITCHELL 


Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke, Chicago 


M. K. HAGER 
Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co. 


E. BUDDRUS 
Panhandle Eastern 


W. A. DOUGHERTY 
New York Attorney 


D. A. HULCY 
Lone Star Gas Co. 
Dallas 


H. W. REED 
Philadelphia Gas 
orks Co. 


C. L. MAY 2 - ' 
Lone Star Gas Co. ; OE , F. M. BANKS 
, So. Cal. Gas Co., 

Los Angeles 


PRICE DANIEL 


Attorney Gen’l, Texas 


C. H. ZACHRY 
Southern Union 
Gas Co., Dallas 


R. CALDWELL 


Dallas Producer 


H. W. REED 


PAUL KAYSER 
El Paso Natural 


LYLE HARVEY 
Bryant Heater Co. 


J. FRENCH he | ie 
ROBINSON ij, 


ee R. W. HENDEE 


Colo. Interstate 
Gas. Co. 


E. J. BOOTHBY 
Washington Gas 
Light Co. 


Houston Natural 
Gas Co. 


RIGHT: L. V. Watkins, Panhandle 

Eastern: O. K. Boyd, Consolidated, 

Baltimore: A. J. Mayotte, Jackson, 

Mich.: W. Smith, ‘Financial 
World.” 


roe 


BELOW: L. E. Reynolds, Hartford: J. 
Roper, Washington: O. W. Brewer, 
AGA: H. B. Hardwick, Jackson, Mich. 


territories could be in enriching manufac- 
tured gases. Such a course would permit a 
stabilization of production costs, he pointed 
out. 

Dynamic Price Daniel of Texas, billed as 
the youngest state attorney general, lashed 
hard at the Supreme Court decision which 
last year awarded control of petroleum-rich 
tidelands to the federal government. Remind- 
ing his hearers that control of such waters 
was not a power delegated to the central 
government and thus was implicitly reserved 
for the state, he warned that actions of this 
sort strike at the very roots of the demo- 
cratic concept of government. 

He branded the tying in of the tidelands 
ownership question with national defense as 
a false issue, revealing the fact that govern- 
ment ownership will not prevent leasing of 
the land to favored operators. He said that 
some 1061 persons had filed for leases (at 
25 cents each) and had retained ex-Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler to push them through. 
As for the House action in passing the new 
tidelands bill, he flatly predicted a_ veto 
would be forthcoming. 

Another historical concept which is being 
challenged, he said, is the principle under 
which mineral rights attach to ownership of 
land. 

Other talks of interest included those of 
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LEFT: O. K. Boyd addresses group; 
J. C. Cross, Hope Natural, watches. 


AGA and EEI 
Accountants 
Get Together 


Ek. S. Pettyjohn on peak load problems; B. 
F. Goodrich, Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp., on centrifugal compressors; E. M. Bor- 
ger, president of Peoples Natural, Pittsburgh, 
on mobile radio; and New York attorney 
William A. Dougherty on the Natural Gas 
act. Committee meetings were held by the 
transmission, production and storage, and ac- 
counting groups. Robert W. Hendee, Color- 
ado Interstate Gas Co., was chairman of 
the convention. 


Joint Meeting 


Gas and power utility 
accountants collaborate 


The largest and most successful joint con- 
ference of gas and electric utility account- 
ants, sponsored by the AGA and the Edison 
Electric institute, took place in St. Louis, 
April 12-14. 

Delegates from 40 states, Canada, and 
university accounting department heads 
brought the total registration to 671 persons, 
according to John A. Williams, Niagara 
Hudson Power Corp., Syracuse, and H. B. 
Hardwick, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, 
Mich., co-chairmen. 


ay 


At comprehensive general sessions, speakers 
were R. W. Otto, president, Laclede Gas 
Light Co., St. Louis, who delivered the key- 
note address, and Edward Hopkinson Jr., 
Drexell & Co., Philadelphia, and a member 
of President Truman’s advisory committee on 
the conduct and financing of foreign trade, 
who talked on “Utility Financing in Tomor- 
rows Money Market.” 


NEW CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


“Indicated governmental policy,” Mr. Hop- 
kinson said, “means that utility companies 
with sound capital structures should be able 
to finance the appropriate portion of their 
new capital requirements by conventional 
type 20 to 30-year bonds at around present 
interest levels.” 

Other statements made in general session: 

“We know that a customer judges an or- 
ganization not only as a seller of commodi- 
ties, but also as a neighbor and a citizen”— 
Alfred Fleishman, customer relations coun- 
selor, Union Electric Co. of Missouri. 

“What is needed is a favorable environ- 
ment for further capital accumulation and a 
social and legislative climate that will again 
make possible accumulation of private prop- 
erty and a greater degree of voluntary, per- 
sonal control over its use and disposition” — 
Martin R. Gainsbrugh, author and economist. 

“A formalized rating program is the best 
means to efficiently determine the ability and 
qualifications of accounting department and 
other officer employees”—J. E. King, Consolli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York Inc. and E. R. 
Eberle, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Newark. 


PARALLEL SESSIONS 


A wide variety of parallel sessions of the 
General and Customer Accounting Activities 
groups took place during the St. Louis meet- 
ing. Gas men who presented talks were J. G. 
Hoffman and O. K. Boyd, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore; Leith 
V. Watkins, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co., New York; H. F. Quad and W. R. 
Clements, Public Service Electric and Gas 
Co., Newark; B. M. Scherer, Citizens Gas & 
Coke Utility, Indianapolis; J. C. Cross, Hope 
Natural Gas Co., Clarksburg, W. Va.; J. K. 
Laurentz, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; 
Arthur Skelton, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago; H. S. Hahn, The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., Columbus; G. E. Curtis, Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, and W. P. 
Parkhouse Jr., New Orleans Public Service 
Inc., New Orleans. 

Numerous luncheon conferences attracted 
large delegations and were featured by much 
informal discussion. Gas utility executives 
who spoke were W. R. Keagy and W. J. Ott, 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincin- 
nati; C. L. Havener, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York Inc.; O. B. Cook, Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Gas Co.; J. Gordon Roos, Rochester 
Gas & Electric Co., and W. A. Kelly, Consolli- 
dated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. of 
Baltimore. 
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Mechanization 


Approximately 600 attend 
AGA sessions in Pittsburgh 


Mechanization was the theme of the An- 
nual Distribution, Motor Vehicle and Cor- 
rosion conference of the American Gas Assn. 
attended by 600 persons at the William Penn 
hotel in Pittsburgh, April 19-21. 

The new Corrosion committee functioned 
for the first time at the conference. In his 
address as AGA president, Col. Hudson W. 
Reed pointed out that the consolidation of 
three activities (distribution, motor vehicle 
and corrosion) cannot help but be beneficial. 

Col. Reed advocated the taking up of con- 
troversial subjects at conferences of this sort, 
declaring competitive thinking had been a 
prime factor in making this country the in- 
dustrial leader of the world. 


WOLF SPEAKS 


The first morning’s general session was 
opened with greetings by H. W. Nicolson of 
Newark, chairman of the Distribution com- 
mittee, followed by a welcome to Pittsburgh 
by D. P. Hartson, vice president and general 
manager of the Equitable Gas Co., and a 
message from the AGA by H. Carl Wolf, 
managing director. 

Close attention was paid at the same gen- 
eral session to a human and searching analy- 
sis of the entire problem of driver selection 
and training by Prof. Amos E. Neyhart, ad- 
ministrative head, Institute of Public Safety 
of The Pennsylvania State college. Professor 
Neyhart brought a liberal quantity of prac- 
tical know-how, and offered to supply his 
hearers with the working material to im- 
prove efficiency and safety of vehicle oper- 
ation. 

A symposium on house heating servicing 
problems was conducted at another general 
session with discussion leaders including D. 
M. Steen of Long Island Lighting Co., J. G. 
White of The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago, and a representative of Atlanta 
Gas Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

A symposium on mechanization of construc- 
tion and maintenance included a discussion 
of the jeep trencher by Martin L. Harris, 
distribution engineer, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Co., Paterson, N. J., and a paper on 
lightweight trenchers in general presented by 


R. B. Allen, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
MORE PAPERS 


Papers presented included “Denver Dis- 
tribution Design for House Heating Load,” 
by Donald J. Miller of Public Service Co. 
of Colorado; “Economic Factors for Dis- 
tribution Design,’ George A. S. Cooper, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J.; “Mechanization of Gas Service 
Construction,” James E. C. Currens, Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., Sacramento, Calif.: 
“Gas Demands in Relation to Distribution 
Design,” J. M. Pickford, Northern Indi- 
ana Public Service Co.; “Clearing Mains 
and Services of Foreign Matters,’ Walter 
C. Peters, Northern States Power Co., St. 
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DISTRIBUTION MEN 


Hartson, 


Soy oS 
Stee 


ABOVE: V. F. Bitt- 
ner, Peoples Gas. 


RIGHT: H, J. Sterk, 
Peoples, Chicago. 


Paul, Minn.; “Method of Determining 
Pumping Pressures by Utilizing Square 


Mile Estimates,” V. F. Bittner, Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago; and 
“Pipe Corrosion Mitigation Practices,” A. 
H. Cramer, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
This last paper was sponsored by the new 
Corrosion committee, whose chairman is 
W. R. Fraser, of Michigan Consolidated. 


AGA Notes 


Appliance Selling. The roster of speakers 
for the New York-New Jersey Regional Gas 
Sales conference in Rye, N. Y., May 24-25, 
covered the problems and possibilities of gas 
appliance selling from start to finish. 

The conference, sponsored by the AGA 
residential section, was under the guidance 
of chairman W. B. Hewson and a sales coun- 
cil composed of Robert B. Denhardt, district 
manager, Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp.; Walter G. McKie, manager, domestic 
sales department, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., and James A. Sackett, Kings County 
Lighting Co., Brooklyn. 

Speakers: 

Sol Weil, eastern manager, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., Philadelphia; George S. Jones, vice 
president in charge of sales, Servel Inc., 
Evansville, Ind.; Harry Boyd Brown, presi- 
dent, Good House Stores Inc., Philadelphia; 
George H. Smith, assistant managing director, 


AT RIGHT: D. P. | es * oh 
Nicolson, and J. 
E. C. Currens. 


BELOW: D. M. Steen, Long Island: 
J. G. White, Peoples Gas, Chicago: 
C.S. Hazel, Philadelphia Gas Works. 


COUNTERCLOCKWISE: G. A. S. Cooper, Public Service, 
Newark; J. F. West, Jr.. Penn. Power: A. E. Neyhart, Penn 
State College: F. G. Church, National Carbon; M. C. Alves, 
Union Electric, St. Louis: W. R. Fraser, Mich. Consoli- 
dated: H. W. Nicolson, Newark: M. K. Harper, Rockwell: 
F. M. Rudman. Detroit: C. I. Carlson, Penn Power. 


AGA; W. D. Williams. assistant to 
manager, Public Service Electric & Gas Co.. 
Newark; H. H. Cuthrell, vice president, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., and Joseph C. 
Bevis, Opinion Research Corp., Princeton, 
N. J. 

The dramatized presentation of the “CP” 
Gas Range program put on by “The Brooklyn 
Union players” drew the enthusiastic re- 
sponse that greets it everywhere. The players 
were Andrew J. Tomanek, Angela Papa, 
Maude E. Dunn, Regina Barry, Edward J. 
Cantwell and Harold F. Coleman. 


sales 


Restaurant Show. More than 16,000 persons 
visited the booths of the 23 participating 
manufacturers showing their gas equipment 
at the 29th annual convention and exposi- 
tion of the National Restaurant Assn. at 
Cleveland. The show, held April 14-17, also 
included the largest combined commercial 
cooking exhibit ever sponsored by the AGA. 

Among the new items shown that drew 
the special interest of the show visitors was 
a small steam cooker developed by The 
Cleveland Range Co. Their junior size steam 
cooker which is called “The Steamcraft” has 
been designed for the small commercial 
kitchen. 

It is a self-contained automatic gas-fired 
appliance that can be used mounted on a 
table or its own base. The cooking chamber 
is equipped with two doors and it can pro- 
cess more than two bushels of food at one 
time. The salient feature of this new steam 
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cooker is that it steam cooks food at atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

The other gas appliance that was a focal 
point of attention was the new Roto-Glo 
flavorizer developed by the Standard Gas 
Equipment Corp. (Vulcan) Baltimore. This 
is a glass enclosed multi-purpose cooking ap- 
pliance in which food is placed on revolving 
spits which turn at different speeds. 


Rate Session. A timely discussion on cost 
analysis was the feature of a two-day meeting 
of AGA Rate committeemen in Hershey, Pa., 
April 26-27, according to chairman F. C. 
Beck, United Gas Pipe Line Co. 

F. M. Terry, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York Inc., headed and arranged the 
discussion. It served to uncover developments 
in allocation practices as outlined in reports 
issued by the committee in the 1920's. 

Among those who contributed to the dis- 
cussion were B. P. Dahlstrom, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co.; N. E. French, Equitable 
Gas Co.; J. R. Gardner, Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric Corp.; S. S. Mason, Washington 
Gas Light Co.; Robb Quinby, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co.; and I. L. Craig and Con- 
stantine Bary, Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Operating Men Meet 


The operating division of the New England 
Gas Assn. assembled for group discussions, 
dinner, and a trio of informative speeches, 


May 12, in Hartford, Conn. 
RNREGA Speakers and_ subjects 

were Frank H. Trembly 
Jr., assistant sales manager, The Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Co., “The Development of 
Supplementary Utility Requirements”; Ran- 
dall P. Saxton, superintendent, The Derby 
Gas & Electric Co., ““The New Shelton Water- 
Gas Plant,” and H. Sherman Holcomb, vice 
president, Wachusett Electric Co., “Gas Serv- 
ice Emergency at Clinton, Mass.” 

A production discussion group was led by 
Edward J. Wilson, New England Electric 
system, chairman, and E. G. Rhodes, New 
Britain Gas Light Co. The distribution dis- 
cussion was headed by Richard B. Barger, 
The Hartford Gas Co., and Howard A. Lock- 
hart, Haverhill Gas Light Co. 


Convention Plans Set 


A. E. Strong, vice president, Coast Counties 
Gas & Electric Co., has been selected by 
A. H. Sutton, PCGA president, to serve as 

general chairman of the 
PCGA program committee for the 

association’s annual con- 
vention. It will take place at Hotel Casa Del 
Rey, Santa Cruz, Calif., Sept. 14-16. 

The chairman of the PCGA convention 
program committee is L. Harold Anderson, 
vice president of Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Both appointees are well along with their 
plans. Mr. Strong.has appointed the following 
lieutenants, all Coast Counties department 
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heads right on the ground: Entertainment, 
J. P. Schaefer; Housing, Louis Wollenberger; 
Publicity, R. L. Hayden; Properties, Milo 
Cain; Registration, E. T. Crick, and Trans- 
portation, E. C. Drew. 


OTHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Gas Measurement 


Terrell repeats sessions 
for record attendance 


The Southwestern Gas Measurement short 
course, held at the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, April 13-15, reached new highs in 
interest and attendance with 830 enrolled 
representatives of gas, oil, gasoline and equip- 
ment industries. 

The 64 afternoon classes gripped the in- 
terest of attendants to the last hour of the 
final day. Some classes were so crowded 
because of special interest that they were re- 
peated at the request of C. E. Terrell, pro- 
gram chairman. 

Sessions were held again this year in the 
big drill hall at the North Campus of the 
university, chief sponsor of the short course 
for the past 23 years. 

On the opening forenoon Dr. G. L. Cross, 
president of the university, welcomed the 
students and declared that this is the largest 
of the many short courses held on the uni- 
versity campus during the year. 

W. H. Carson, dean of the school of engi- 
neering, in charge of local arrangements, 
and a member of the general committee 
since the early days of its inception, said that 
the school, which started locally with an 
enrollment of 60, has grown to be an inter- 
national affair. Attendance comes from more 
than half the states of the union and several 
foreign countries, and demands for bulletins 
and reports are received from many foreign 
lands. 

C. E. Terrell, superintendent of measure- 
ment, Southern Natural Gas Co., Birmingham, 
was elected chairman of the General commit- 
tee for the 1949 short course, to succeed 
E. C. McAninch, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., 
Ardmore, Okla. Mr. Terrell served as chair- 
man of the program committee for the 1948 
short course. 

Winners of cash prizes for best papers on 
“What I Learned at the Gas Measurement 
Short Course,” were: first prize, $15—Sher- 
wood Tucker, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas; 
second prize, $10—E. P. Prater, Arkansas- 
Louisiana Gas Co., Shreveport; five third 
prizes, $5 each—D. D. Echols, Atlantic Re- 
fining Co., Merryville, La.; James W. Smith, 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., Ogden, Ia.; C. H. 
Perry, Warren Petroleum Co., Tulsa; C. L. 
Ritter, Continental Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla., 
and Joe Pollard, Pryor, Okla. 

Twenty-five manufacturers had displays of 
the latest equipment used in the measurement 
and regulation of gas, oil and gasoline, on 
the floor of the drill hall. 

Dates for the 1949 course at the University 
of Oklahoma have been set for April 12-14. 

In addition to the election of Mr. Terrell 
as general committee chairman, other officers 
elected at the 1948 short course to serve 


during the coming year as committee chair- 
men were: 

W. H. Woods, Gulf Oil Corp., Houston, 
program committee; James L. Griffin, North- 
ern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, publications; 
George E. Greiner, Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla., practical methods; W. A. 
Brewster, Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co., 
Shreveport, exhibits; Miss Kate A. Niblack, 
Oklahoma Utilities Assn., Oklahoma City, 
registration and publicity (re-elected) ; W. H. 
Carson, dean of the College of Engineering, 
University of Oklahoma, executive and local 
arrangement committee (re-elected). 

Mr. McAninch, retiring chairman, general 
committee, automatically becomes a member 
of the executive committee. 

Ben F. Worley, United Gas Corp., Houston, 
chairman of the publications committee for 
1948, announces that the proceedings of this 
year’s short course will be published in 
bulletin form and available for distribution 
about August 15. 


Indiana Meeting 


Schiesz succeeds Burns 
as association president 


A record group of delegates attended the 
38th annual convention of the Indiana Gas 
Assn., April 22-23, at the French Lick Springs 
hotel, French Lick, Ind. The spa proved a 
perfect setting for the convention, which had 
as its theme “Gas Has Got It!” 

L. B. Schiesz, president of Indiana Gas & 
Water Co. Inc., was elected president of the 
association, succeeding Dean T. Burns, Citi- 
zens Gas & Coke Utility. A. E. Hatley, sales 
manager of Central Indiana Gas Co,. was 
made vice president and Clarence W. Goris, 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co., was 
re-elected seecretary-treasurer. Mr. Schiesz, 
formerly vice president of the Indiana Assn., 
is also a director of AGA and INGAA. 

Frank W. Williams, secretary of the AGA 
residential section, started the meeting off 
with a bang. Assisted by Phil Atlas, North- 
ern Indiana Public Service, as “‘Dr. Action,” 
Mr. Williams presented the “Three P” pro- 
gram—Plan—Pick—Push . . . for more sales. 
He outlined the services offered by AGA and 
urged its members to take advantage of them. 

Commissioner Lawrence W. Cannon of the 
Public Service Commission of Indiana dis- 
cussed utility regulation in the natural gas 
industry. Cannon, who has spent the greatest 
portion of his time with the natural gas 
problem in the past three years, praised the 
Indiana utilities for their cooperation. 

Dr. J. L. Bray, professor of metallurgy, 
Purdue university, gave a very comprehensive 
report and brought the members up to date 
on the Indiana Gas Assn. research activities 
conducted by the university. 

“Who’s Kidding Who?” was the title of 
the talk by H. E. Jalass, general sales man- 
ager of Cribben & Sexton Co. The superiority 
of gas as the cooking fuel was very dramati- 
cally presented by Mr. Jalass, the final 
speaker on the program. 

New directors of the Indiana association 
were also named: J. C. Sackman, Northern 
Indiana Public Service Co.; E. J. Mead, 
Hoosier Gas Corp., and C. K. Graham, 
Southern Indiana Gas and Electric Co., re- 
elected. 
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Line to Buffalo 


Tennessee's application 
lumped with two others 
for hearing June 1 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., which 
decided late in April that it wasn’t quite 
ready to carry gas all the way to Boston and 
decided to amend its application so as to set 
the limits of its proposed line at Buffalo, 
N. Y., is due to be heard June 1 in a «onsol- 
idated proceeding before the Federal Power 
Commission in Washington. The trimmed ap- 
plication has been lumped together with re- 
lated ones filed by Commonwealth Natural 
Gas Corp. and Atlantic Seaboard Corp. and 
Virginia Gas Transmission Corp. Hearing on 
the last-named petition had been postponed 
from May 10. 

Consolidation was predicated on the fact 
that gas needed to satisfy requirements of 
the other applications is expected to come 
directly or indirectly from Tennessee Gas’ 
line. 

Tennessee’s present application would in- 
crease system capacity to 1 billion cu ft 
through 992 miles of loops along the existing 
pipeline, 395 miles of 26-in. main line from 
northeastern Kentucky to Buffalo, additional 
compressor units totaling 91,200 hp, and other 
equipment. Cost, $124,354,000. 

Commonwealth seeks construction of a 
537-mile line from TGTC’s trunkline at 
West Bend, Ky., to Norfolk, Va., with Jaterals 
to Roanoke, Petersburg, Richmond, and Suf- 
folk, Va. 

Atlantic Seaboard and Virginia Gas want 
to build 268 miles of 26-in. line from Clen- 
denin, W. Va., to Rockville, Md. Cost would 
be $20,649,600. 


In its amendment, Tennessee Gas said it 


HAMMEL RADIATOR Engineering Co. 
executives Lou Hull (left), vice president, 
and F. O. Suffron (right), chief engineer, 
congratulate Bert Sutton, Mission Appli- 
ance Corp. president, at April 23 dedica- 
tion of Mission’s new Los Angeles plant. 
Over 1000 dealers and stockholders were 
guests at an open house which included 
a guided tour through the plant. Besides 
Mr. Sutton, Harold Leader, vice presi- 
dent, and Everett Todd, sales manager, 
acted as hosts. 


wanted a hearing now “on its proposal to 
provide additional capacity primarily for 
areas already served with natural gas where 
severe shortages of natural gas supply exist”; 
that later it would reopen the question of 
serving New England. 


Supply Situation Eased 


Equitable Gas Co. of Pittsburgh is in an 
enviable position. It believes it will be able 
to keep its customers pretty happy next 
winter. 

This unique situation was brought about 
through wise negotiating with gas suppliers 
which resulted in an eventual increase of 40 
MMcf per day. For its customers, the net 
result will be (1) a reduction from five to 
three months in the 40% curtailment period, 
which, furthermore, will not go into effect 
until Jan. 1, 1949; (2) possible further re- 
duction of limitations if the weather is less 
brutal than it was last year; (3) the fur- 
nishing of approximately 10,000 additional 
homes with natural gas for househeating, 
including 7500 within the city itself. 

Sources of the bonanza: Columbia Carbon 
Co., 5 MMcf per day through its West Vir- 
ginia lines, as soon as an 1]-mile, 8-in. line 
can be laid connecting Columbia’s field with 
Equitable’s transmission lines; Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co., which will provide 30 
MMcf per day by 1951; Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp., whose Inch lines have already 
begun to deliver an extra 5 MMcf per day 
to Equitable (an increase from 25 to 30 
MMcf). 

These sources, coupled with increased pro- 
duction by Equitable and its associates, will 
boost the company’s underground storage by 


sas-Louisiana 
Gas Co., Arkansas Oklahoma Gas Co., and 
Mississippi River Fuel Corp. 


the following (estimated) amounts (figures 
are for Dec. 1 of each year): 1947, 8.9 bil- 
lion; 1948, 12.9 billion; 1949, 17.3 billion; 
1950, 20 billion; 1951, 20 billion; 1952, 23 
billion. 


Inch Output Hits 310 


Construction of the first ten compressor 
stations on the Big and Little Big Inch lines 
was substantially completed at the end of 
March, according to R. H. Hargrove, Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp. president, and 
daily deliveries during April averaged ap- 
proximately 310 MMcf per day, an increase 
of 225% over one year ago when Texas 
Eastern took over the lines. 

The company earned a net income of $1.- 
077,608.44 during the first quarter of 1948, 
Mr. Hargrove told stockholders at the com- 
pany’s annual meeting in Wilmington, Del. 
Gross revenues were $6,814,935.55. 

The ten-station program represents the 
first phase of the firm’s construction plan 
and consists of seven centrifugal electric 
driven stations totaling 53,250 hp, and three 
reciprocating gas engine driven stations 
totaling 18,000 hp. Second phase of the pro- 
gram includes 11 more compressor stations 
designed to bring deliveries up to 433 MMcf 
per day. It is scheduled for completion this 
fall. The company also has an application 
before the FPC to install additional horse- 
power on the Inch lines to bring the daily 


capacity to 508 MMcf by Jan. 1, 1949. 


Texas-to-Keokuk Line 


An 855-mile pipeline, running from Whar- 


ton county, Texas, through Arkansas and 
Missouri to Keokuk county, Iowa, is the prin- 


cipal objective of an application of the 


Trunkline Gas Supply Co., Wilmington, Del., 
to be heard June 28 by the Federal Power 
Commission. 


Total cost of the project has been esti- 


mated at more than $74 million, which will 
include the 30-in. main line (a high-pressure 
line size unheard of until the Texas-to-Cali- 


fornia line was completed last year), 60 


miles of 24-in. feeder lines, 12 compressor 
stations aggregating 182,400 hp, and appur- 
tenant facilities. 


Service will be at wholesale, with prospec- 


tive customers listed as Natural Gas Pipeline 
Co. of America, Northern Natural Gas Co., 
Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., Panhan- 
dle Eastern, Cities Service Gas Co., Arkan- 


Gas Co., Arkansas-Western 


Conversions Mount 


Cincinnatians are now being served with 


straight natural gas. Under an order issued 
by the public utilities commission, Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co. was directed to make the 
change from mixed gas because of the ex- 
piration of a contract with Arco Steel Corp. 
for coke oven gas. 


During periods of peak demand or emer- 


gency, the company may augment and mix 
its gas supply with high heating value manu- 
factured gas or LP-Gas. 
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Meanwhile, seven Wisconsin utilities were 
granted public service commission permis- 
sion to convert their facilities from manu- 
factured to natural gas. The utilities—Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Co.; Madison Gas & Elec- 
tric Co.; Wisconsin Power & Light Co., 
Madison; Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co., Ra- 
cine; Stoughton Light & Fuel Co. and Wis- 
consin Fuel & Light Co., Manitowoc area; 
and Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Mil- 
waukee—had applied for the authorization 
more than a year ago. The only major difh- 
culty to be overcome is obtaining enough 
steel to build adequate lines from Texas 
gas fields. 


Biggest Inch Branches 


Southern California and Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Co.’s have filed a joint application 
with the FPC seeking authorization to build 
a 30-in. lateral pipeline from a point on the 
Biggest Inch near Rivera, Calif., to Pasa- 
dena. The proposed line would be about 12 
miles long and, with appurtenant facilities, 
will cost approximately $1,537,000. 

If the project is approved, construction 
will start about July 1 and is scheduled for 
completion by Nov. 1. 

Early last month SoCal filed another ap- 
plication for permission to construct a lateral 
from the Texas-to-California line near Desert 
Center, Calif., into the Imperial valley. Cost 
has been estimated at $1,150,000. 

This line would supply Brawley, El Cen- 
tro and Calexico, which are receiving butane 
air gas, and Niland, Calipatria, Imperial, 
Holtville and Heber, which have no gas 
service. 


B.C. Plant’s New Unit 


Installation of a new $600,000 unit in the 
gas plant of the British Columbia Electric 
Co. at Vancouver, B. C., was to have been 
started last month. The new unit will in- 
crease the Vancouver gas supply by 4.5 
MMcf. 

The new project, recently authorized by 


the Public Utilities commission, will raise 
the daily maximum output for the metropoli- 
tan area to 15,750,000 cu ft. 

This increased capacity will permit ex- 
pansion, provide reserves for emergencies 
and allow the company to retire old equip- 
ment. 

The new unit will use a technique in which 
gas is produced by heating coke to incan- 
descence and then blasting it with steam. It 
will also be enriched by vaporizing and crack- 
ing high-heating value oil. 

This big addition to the $1 million plant 
opened last October was necessitated by the 
increased industrial activity and a_ large 
population gain in the metropolitan area. 


Southeast Line Hearing 


Amended applications filed by Southern 
Natural Gas Co. and Atlantic Gulf Gas Co. 
will be heard by the FPC on June 14. The 
commission stated that good cause exists for 
consolidating the applications for hearing. 

Southern Natural’s amended application 
requests authority to build a 24-in., 375-mile 
line from the Gwinville field to Atlanta with 
a number of extensions; a 16-in. trunk line 
extending 225 miles through Georgia and 
into Florida and South Carolina; and com- 
pressor stations totaling 31,600 hp. Cost has 
been estimated at $43,625,895. 

Atlantic Gulf Gas is seeking approval for 
construction of 1530 miles of transmission 
line and accompanying facilities. This line 
would extend from Mississippi through parts 
of Alabama, Georgia, Florida and South Car- 


olina. Cost is fixed at $57,126,000. 


Shortages Hit Lone Star Plans 


Lone Star Gas Co.’s expansion program 
for 1948, originally set at $25 million, has 
been cut one-third because of inability to 
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A NEW HOME FOR “GAS” is now under construction at Alvarado and Miramar Sts., 

Los Angeles. The building, a two-story structure containing 6500 sq ft of floor space, 

will house the home editorial and business offices of this magazine and affiliated publi- 
cations. GAS expects to be in its new home by Oct. l. 
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obtain materials in required quantities, stock. 
holders were told at their recent meeting. 
D. A. Hulcy, president, stated that even the 
new $16-million program is dependent on 
securing materials. 

Meanwhile, however, plans were going 
ahead on a new building to be erected by 
Lone Star in Paris, Texas. Housing offices, 
salesrooms, and warehouse, the building will] 
cost $75,000. 


Calumet Line Loop Asked 


Chicago District Pipeline Co., Joliet, Ill, 
will build a 41-mile, 24-in. loop on its Calu-. 
met line from Joliet to the southern limits 
of Chicago if the FPC approves the project. 
Plans also include installation of 11 valve 
connections, 20 railroad crossings, three 
water crossings, one tunnel under Grand 
Calumet river, and 53 highway crossings. 
The seven-mile section of the Calumet line 
from the city limits to Chicago Gas Light & 
Coke Co.’s Calumet gas plant is to be looped 
by that company, Chicago District stated. 

The new line, to be completed in 1952, will 
serve present customers and will provide more 
gas for storage. No new consumers will be 
served. 


Peoples Wants Another Line 


A 1500-mile, 26-in. pipeline—the third to 
carry gas to Chicago from fields in the South. 
west—may ‘materialize if plans being con- 
sidered by Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
and Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America 
can be worked out. The chief problems in- 
volved are purchasing gas reserves or finding 
adequate supplies available at a reasonable 
price, raising funds to finance the line, and 
obtaining steel for the project. 

In an address at the annual meeting of 
stockholders, James F. Oates Jr., chairman 
of Peoples Gas Light, indicated that if the 
new line is built a rate adjustment may be 
necessary to place gas for space heating more 
in line with competitive fuels. 


Basford Moves Into New Plant 


In the biggest expansion move during its 
42 years of distributing appliances in San 
Francisco, the H. R. Basford Co. moved 
on May 1 to 235 15th St. where the company 
now occupies a recently purchased building 
providing 60,000 sq ft of warehouse and office 
space. The announcement was made by G. 
P. Egleston, president and general manager. 

Products distributed by the Basford com- 
pany include Whirlpool home laundry equip: 
ment, Ruud-Monel water heaters, Fraser gas 
heating equipment and Sprague gas meters. 


Memphis Would Hit its Limit 


Five new compressor units and 9000 ft of 
18-in. line are the principal items in an 
application brought before the FPC by Mem- 
phis Natural Gas Co. At a cost of $843,493. 
Memphis Natural wants to increase the ca- 
pacity of its system to the “practical and 
economic” limit—200 MMcf per day, ac: 
cording to the application. 

Included in the plan are three new 1200- 
hp compressor units at existing stations in 
Mississippi and Arkansas; two 1000-hp units 
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and housing at the inlet of its 20-in. Lisbon 
pipeline in Louisiana; and the new pipe to 
extend both ends of the company’s 14-in. 
\lississippi river crossing at Greenville, Miss. 


General Controls’ Denver Branch 


General Controls Co. has announced the 
opening of an enlarged factory branch office 
at 1162 Elati St., Denver. M. S. Wilson is 
manager of the branch, which will serve Col- 
orado, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, and parts 
of Idaho, New Mexico, Kansas, Nebraska 
and South Dakota. 


REGULATION 


Curtailment Plan Set 


Supplemental rate schedules defining three 
steps in customer curtailment for the Mis- 
sissippi River Fuel Corp., St. Louis, were 
effected last month under Federal Power 
Commission approval. 

The steps call for (1) curtailment of all 
interruptible loads; (2) curtailment of ap- 
proximately 25% of firm industrial loads; 
(3) delivery of specific quantities of gas to 
distributing customers. A provision further 
defining Step 3 orders, in effect, that Missis- 
sippi will, if possible, deliver to each dis- 
tributing company the volumes needed to 
serve its non-industrial firm customers: and 
that each company must obtain authority 
from its state commission to refuse to serve 
new space heating or industrial customers to 
the extent required to stay within its allo- 
cation. 

The distributor companies—Arkansas 
Power & Light, Missouri Natural Gas, La- 
clede Gas Light, Illinois Power, Union Elec- 
tric Power, and Arkansas-Louisiana Gas— 
are permitted, under Step 3 of the schedule, 
an increase of 6% over their last year’s 
allotments. 


Tidelands Passes House 


Return to the states of title and control 
of tidelands moved nearer to reality last 
month, after the House of Representatives 
passed a states’ rights bill by a roll-call vote 
of 257-29. Early in the month the bill went 
to the Senate for consideration, where it 
was expected to run into stiffer opposition. 
However, a strategic move by Sen. Downey 
(D.-Calif.) placed the bill on the Senate 
agenda for immediate action, bypassing ref- 
erence to the Judiciary Committee, and 
instilling new hope among proponents. 


Deny Panhandle Scheme 


The FPC has denied a motion of Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co. requesting 
separate proceedings regarding (1) a sup- 
plement to a rate schedule filed by Panhandle 
which provides for additional deliveries of 
zas to The East Ohio Gas Co. and (2) pro- 
-eedings concerned with an investigation of 
Panhandle’s system capacity and lawful de- 
ivery requirements. The commission stated 
‘hat issues raised by the proposed increase 
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to East Ohio are closely involved in issues 
in the investigation. 

Less than a week after these separate pro- 
ceedings were denied, the commission sus- 
pended Panhandle’s rate schedule to reduce 
the quantities of gas deliverable to The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co. and consolidated hearings on 
this matter with the hearings on the Fast 
Ohio affair and the investigation of Pan- 
handle’s system. 

In still another decision, the FPC entered 
an interim order continuing from April 30, 
1948, until further order the delivery of ap- 
proximately 20 MMcf daily to Panhandle 
Eastern from the system of Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. Deliveries are to be made 
on a displacement basis through existing con- 
nections with The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. The 
commission also reopened proceedings on the 
question of continued deliveries to Pan- 
handle and consolidated this item with those 
mentioned above. 

The Panhandle investigation and all re- 
lated problems have been combined in Docket 
No. G-1023, on which a hearing is currently 
in progress in Washington. 


Rizley Bill Quashed 


The Moore-Rizley bill is dead again. 

Killed once Jast summer, the bill had risen 
from its own ashes at the prodding of pro- 
ducer interests, and had successfully passed 
through the House of Representatives for a 
second time. Once again it faced its execu- 
tioners, the Senate Commerce Committee, 
and once more it was sent back to the grave. 
While last summer the committee members 
had permitted it to expire quietly with the 
ending of the session, this time they chopped 
it down by a 9-4 vote. Death in this violent 
manner appeared more permanent. 


The bill, possibly victim of an election-year 
caution, had set limitations on the FPC’s 
authority over natural gas as to its move- 
ment in interstate commerce and had set up 
new standards to be used in fixing rates. 


FPC Procedure Change 


The Federal Power Commission has sent 
notice to all natural gas companies and 
state regulatory commissions of proposed 
rule-making governing form, composition, 
filing and posting of rate schedules and 
tariffs for the transportation or sale of nat- 
ural gas subject to FPC jurisdiction. 

Purpose of the contemplated modifications 
is to require rate schedules to be filed in the 
form of tariffs instead of the special, indi- 
vidually executed contracts permitted, under 
the present rules. The revisions have been 
under consideration for several years. 

A major segment of the natural gas in- 
dustry has voluntarily filed rate schedules in 
the form of tariffs, and experience indicates 
that the change to the tariff type of filing 
will result in benefits to the public and 
natural gas companies. 

The amendments propose a number of 
other changes for simplification of filing 
procedure, and allow informal submission of 
rate schedules prior to filing. 


Hands Off Lone Star Sales 


The Federal Power Commission has an- 
nounced that it will remain aloof in the 
matter of sales by Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, 
to Texas Eastern Transmission Corp.—tem- 
porarily. 

In view of the gas shortage in the Ap- 
palachian area, the commission will hold to 
the hands-off policy until facilities authorized 
for construction by the United Gas Pipe Line 
Co. in Docket G-991 are put in operation— 
but not later than Dec. 31, 1948. These facilli- 
ties consist of a 10-in. line from Lone Star 
Producing Co.’s gasoline plant in the Car- 
thage field, Texas, to a point of interconnec- 
tion with United’s Carthage-Longview 20-in. 
transmission line near Beckville, Texas. 


One hundred twenty-five years ago, on March 26, 1823, an act was passed in 
Albany. N.Y., incorporating the Gas Light Co. of the City of New York. This 
company was the first of the group now forming Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York Inc. Above, officers of the company which provides New York City 
with the major portion of its gas and electric service examine the original incor- 
poration papers taken from the company files. Left to right: Hudson R. Searing. 
vice president: Ralph H. Tapscott. president: Melville T. Chandler, secretary. 
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Standard Cubic Foot Sought 


The Texas Independent Producers and 
Royalty Owners Assn. is working toward the 
establishment of a standard measurement 
for a cubic foot of gas. The association has 
before the state legislature a bill to clarify 
measuring procedure. The legislation would 
embody the following paragraph: 


“By the term ‘cubic foot of gas’ is meant 
‘standard cubic foot of gas,’ and a standard 
cubic foot of gas shall be the volume of gas 
contained in 1 cu ft of space at a standard 
pressure base and a standard temperature 
base. The standard pressure base shall be 
14.65 psia, and the standard temperature 


shall be 60° F. Whenever the conditions of 
temperature and pressure differ from the 
above standards, conversion of the volume 
from these conditions to the standard condi- 
tions shall be made in accordance with the 
Ideal Gas Laws, corrected for deviation.” 


East Ohio Intervention Refused 
A belated request filed by East Ohio Gas 


Co., Cleveland, to intervene in the FPC con- 
sideration of Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co.’s “Group C” facilities was refused last 
month. As reported last month (GAS, May, 
p. 88), the commission had already approved 
the application when East Ohio submitted 
its petition. 


WARREN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


FINANCIAL sg 


Niagara Merger Okayed 


The New York Public Service commiss)on 
has approved the merger of the three ‘ig 
operating units of the Niagara Hudson Power 
Corp. into a single operating company, w th 
plant facilities valued at $450 million. 

This will mean, eventually, the eliminating 
of Niagara Hudson as a holding company. 
The new company will be known as ihe 
Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp. and will serve 
about 810,000 electric customers and 285.. 
000 gas consumers. The unification will re. 
sult, the company said, in an eventual $] 
million-a-year saving which will be passed on 
to consumers in rate reductions. 

Involved in the consolidation are Buffalo 
Niagara; Central New York Power Corp., 
Syracuse; and New York Power & Light 
Corp., Albany. 

The merger has been under consideration 
for more than five years. A unification plan 
proposed in 1943 was rejected by the PSC 
because it was “contrary to the public in- 
terest.” 


Republic Supply Co. Sold 


Republic Supply Co. has been sold by 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, the 
parent firm, to a group of individual in- 
vestors including D. A. McGee & Associates 
of Oklahoma City. The McGee firm owns 
and operates Murray Tool & Supply Co. in 
Oklahoma, and three Murray stores will be 
added to Republic’s 51 sales and service 
points. 

A. B. Judd, vice president and general 
manager of Republic for many years, is the 
new president. Don Collins, Oklahoma City, 
president of Murray Tool & Supply, is execu- 
tive vice president of the new company, and 
H. B. Catlow is vice president and manager 
of sales. 


Gas Sales up 6.8% 


A recent AGA report shows that total 
utility sales in March increased 6.8% over 
the same month last year. Figures given for 
the month and the previous 12-month period 
are as follows: 


12 Months End- 
March ing March 31 
Natural 2,731,901 26,186,028 
Mfrd. 247,514 2,463,110 
Mixed 146,140 1,351,950 


City of Pensacola Buys Utility 


City officials of Pensacola, Fla., recently 
paid $1,891,977.64 for the gas utility property 
of Gulf Power Co., a subsidiary of Common- 
wealth & Southern Co. To finance the pur- 
chase, loans of $500,000 and $1,500,000 were 
made to the city by Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York and Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of Milwaukee, respec- 
tively. 

Gulf Power had been directed by the SEC 
to dispose of its gas and street railway prop- 
erties and operate only its electrical utilities. 
The city wanted to own the properties rather 
than have a stranger come in. 
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MISCELLANY 


Institute Fellowships 


The Institute of Gas Technology, Chicago, 
is receiving applications for graduate fel- 
lowships. A two-year program leads to the 
degree of master of gas technology, and 
students who demonstrate marked ability are 
encouraged to continue in the full four-year 
program which leads to the degree of Ph.D. 
in gas technology. Elective courses are taken 
at Illinois Institute of Technology and it is 
possible to select electives so as to complete 
a major in an allied field such as chemistry, 
chemical engineering, or mechanical en- 
gineering. Summer employment training in 
the gas industry is required. 

In addition to the remuneration offered for 
summer activities, fellows receive $125 per 
month for 10 months, in addition to exemp- 
tion from tuition and fees. Ex-servicemen 
are entitled to the usual allotment provided 
by the GI Bill of Rights. All remuneration is 
tax-free. Those interested may apply to E. S. 
Pettyjohn, director, Institute of Gas Tech- 


nology, 3300 S. Federal St., Chicago. 


Ontario City Turns to Propane 


One of the first cities of its size in western 
Ontario (Can.) to supplement its manufac- 
tured gas supply with propane gas, the 
Guelph Board of Light and Heat Commis- 
sioners recently put its new propane plant 
into operation. 

Like most other cities in Ontario, Guelph 
had experienced little dificulty in supplying 
gas to its consumers, especially throughout 
the winter months. Demand for its manu- 
factured gas, which increased from year to 
year until the present plant was unable to 
meet the serious peak periods, forced the 
commission to consider other means of sup- 
plementing the supply. A contract was 
awarded to the Brantford Engineering and 
Mfg. Co., Hamilton, to design and build a 
plant capable of making 200 Mcf of gas 
daily. 

This new plant was designed to increase 
the gas-making capacity of the older plant 
by one-third without any additional labor 
and with a minimum of capital expenditures. 
Total cost of property and the new plant 
amounted to approximately $50,000. 

Propane is received at the plant in rail 
tank cars and is unloaded through a system 
of pipelines extending from the railway 
siding to the plant storage tanks, a distance 
of approximately 900 ft. 


Columbia System Has New Movie 


The Columbia Gas System is ready to re- 
lease to non-commercial audiences “Eternal 
Flame,” the first documentary film to tell a 
comprehensive story of the natural gas in- 
dustry. The film was shown at a special pre- 
view to financial news writers and analysts 
of New York insurance and financial insti- 
tutions. 

Photographed in full color, the story covers 
nearly every phase of natural gas production 
and distribution. It is being distributed for 
exhibition through operating groups of the 
Columbia System. 
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the best first-aid protection: 


For hazards involved in storing, transferring 
and transporting PROPANE, BUTANE and other 
flammable gases. 
@ For fires in live electrical wiring and equipment. 
Ansul Fire Extinguishers have the highest estab- 
lished ratings for effectiveness on flammable liquid 
fires, based on tests by nationally recognized ap- 
proval agencies. The longer range stream of dry 
chemical is effective in winds and drafts. 
After use, Ansul Dry Chemical Fire Extinguishers 
can be recharged “on the spot” ... providing con- 
tinuing protection . .. and annual recharging of 
Ansul extinguishers is not necessary. 
Safe to use .. . non-toxic, non-corrosive, non- 
abrasive. 
Ansul Dry Chemical Fire Extinguishers are pre- 
ferred fire protection in 
Gas Industry. 


Ask for your copy of file 
No. 215. You will receive 
factual data on how Ansul 
Dry Chemical Fire Extin- 
guishers will cut your fire 
protection costs. 


“ 
equire 


Listed and approved by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories and Factory Mutual Laboratories. 
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Ansul 
Model 30 
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DRY 


CHEMICAL 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


give you MORE PROTECTION per couer 


Ansul Dry Chemical Fire Extinguishers give you more protection... . 
pound for pound ... dollar for dollar . . . than any other extinguisher 
of comparable size. In addition . . . Ansul Fire Extinguishers provide 


Ansul 
@ Model 20 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER DIVISION, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


ALL 


PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 


GEO. D. ROPER CORP., Rockford, Ill., has 
published an “Automatic Cooking Guide 
Book” prepared by Roper with the assistance 
of home economists who have made an in- 
tense study of the subject. Included are 
operating instructions, time and temperature 
charts, and five complete automatic oven 
dinner menus. The book was timed to co- 
ordinate with the Gas Has Got It campaign 
and is being sold at $15 per hundred. 


FISHER GOVERNOR CO., Marshalltown, 
lowa, has announced the appointment of W. 
H. Kidd & Co. as district sales representative 


MM LMEL “li? A 


SALES SLANTS 


for the state of Virginia with headquarters at 
309 Cowardin Ave., Richmond. W. H. Kidd, 
who heads the new office, has been associated 
with the Foxboro Co. for 16 years. When he 
resigned recently to open a sales engineering 
ofice, Mr. Kidd was manager of Foxboro’s 
chemical controls division. 


EQUITABLE GAS C0O.’s radio quiz show, 
“Nickel A Name—the Gas Service Game,” 
made its debut over Pittsburgh | station 
WCAE on April 1. The program is heard 
every Thursday afternoon and features, in 
addition to Bob Prince, master of ceremonies, 
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KRAFT PAPER 
IMPRINT 


HILL-HUBBELL 


1S YOUR ASSURANCE 


OF GOOD P/IPE 
PROTECTION 


YOUR NEAREST HILL, 
HUBBELL REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WILL WORK WITH 
YOU ON YOUR PIPE 
PROTECTION PROB.- 
LEMS. 


REQUIREMENTS 


1—LIGHT CORROSION AREAS 
Dry well drained areas naturally 
require less coating applications 
to protect your pipe against elec- 
trolytic action— Absolute ma- 
chine cleaned and primed pipe 
before coating and wrapping is 
essential under all soil conditions. 

2—MODERATE CORROSION AREAS 
Moderate moisture areas and 
congested traffic districts present 
greater corrosion problems— 
HILL, HUBBELL factory applied 
multi-coating and wrapping as- 
sures unqualified pipe protection. 

3—HEAVY CORROSION AREAS 
Swamp areas increase corrosive 
action that must be met with 
heavier applications of HILL, 
HUBBELL factory applied pipe 
protection— Your assurance of 
long service life for your pipe is 
the HILL, HUBBELL imprint on the 
heavy kraft paper wrapper. 
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Division of GENERAL PAINT _ 


Kathryn Barnes, Equitable home service d: 
rector, and a guest. The show originates a 
the company’s home service division audi 
torium. Some of the weekly grand prizes have 
included a 6-ft Servel, deluxe Roper range 
Smithway water heater, and a Servel wate: 
heater. 


A COMBINED GAS industry exhibit at th. 
Philadelphia Home show held in April wa: 
viewed by the 250,000 persons who attended 
the show. Sponsored by The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co., in cooperation with leading 
gas appliance manufacturers and distributors. 
the booths were staffed by sales representa- 
tives who responded to inquiries and gave 
product demonstrations. The exhibit occu- 
pied 3000 sq ft of space, and 1948 models 
from 22 manufacturers were on _ display. 
Among the other exhibits, an “industry engi- 
neered home,” completely gas-equipped, at- 
tracted many visitors. 


TAPPAN STOVE CO., Mansfield, Ohio, 
claims that Tappan dealers were the first in 
the industry to obtain LP-Gas ranges bear- 
ing the “CP” seal. Immediately following 
GAMA’s decision to license the use of the 
CP seal on LP-Gas ranges which comply with 
the required standards, Tappan added auto- 
matic oven ignition with 100% shutoff of 
the oven pilot and its LP-Gas models were 
ready for the CP mark of approval. 


PAYNE FURNACE CO., Beverly 
Hills, Calif., soon will have ready for 
distribution to dealers three sales aids 
designed to stop sidewalk traffic, to 
point up departmental displays, and to 
aid in closing a sale. First in the group 
is a three-dimensional window decal- 
comania which changes its message as 
trafic passes the store. Highlighting 
interior displays, as well as catching 
the attention of passersby, a fluorescent 
electric sign in a metal box is the 
second builder. A glass front 
carries the Payne message. The sign 
plugs into any outlet and may be used 
as a night light. The third item is a 
loose-leaf product presentation binder 
titled “Payne Comfort Makers” which 
points out product features to cus- 
tomers. 


sales 


'UNITED GAS CORP.. Shreveport, La., is 


| showing its new 20-min sound and color 


motion picture to all its employees, and the 
general public has had a few showings. 
Entitled “Dependable Natural Gas Service 


| Doesn’t Just Happen,” the film traces gas 
| from the ground to its final use in the home 


—and that includes stump blasting, laying 


| and wrapping pipe, purging lines, and the 
dozens of other operations which contribute 


to dependable gas service. 
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Here iT HS...a furnace with 


Stainless Steel 
Combustion Chamber 


Shallow Construction 


The New 1949 Ward 


Years ahead in design and efficiency 


...the only Floor Furnace with 


these Big Sales Features: 


Models for any type of 
gas—Natural, Manu- 
factured, LP and mixed 
gases. Write or wire for 
further information 


e% Stainless Steel Combustion Chamber 


&* 20-Year Guarantee 
€> Shallow Construction 


<> Controls Serviceable from Top of Furnace 


FLOOR FURNACES 


WARD HEATER COMPANY e@ 1800 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. e LOS ANGELES 7, CALIF. 
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all the features you've been asking for! 
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20-Year Guarantee 


Controls Serviceable from 
Top of Furnace 


Floor Furnace 


NOTE THESE ADDED NEW ADVANTAGES: 


@ Bilt-in Thermo-Control with 
By-pass feature 


@ Safety Pilot with 100% Shut-. 


off feature 


@ Heavier register with extra 
wide border 


@ Finer mesh on grill —reduces 
view of heating element to 
a minimum 


@ Added fins reinforce heating 
element and give 44% more 
heating surface 


@ Gas Shut-off cock standard 
equipment on all furnaces. 


# No special cut needed for 
flue nipple 


@ Outer casing indented for 
rigidity; insures quiet 
operation 


plus these time-tested, 


exclusive Ward Features 


@ Copper Bearing Steel 
Radiation Chamber 


@ Sealed Lighter Door ( Brass 
screw type) 


@ Asbestos Insulated Inner 
Shell 


@ insulated Vent Tube Collar 


@ Copper Nipple on Draft 
Diverter 


@ Asbestos Insulated Ovter 
Shell 


@ Slotted Bunsen Type Burner 


“Our 40th Year” 
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A 6-FT SERVEL refrigerator heads a list 
of prizes to be awarded by Glamour maga- 
zine to the employed girls who write the best 
500-word letters on “Why I Like My Job.” 
First prize for the contest, which is an- 
nounced in the June issue of Glamour, is 
$500 plus first choice from the prize pool. 
Besides the Servel, the pool includes sterling 
silver, china dinnerware, electric ironer, wrist 
watch, and vacuum cleaner. Second and third 
prizes will be $300 and $200 in cash and next 
choice of the gifts. 


BROOKLYN UNION GAS CO. reports that 
appliance sales for the first quarter of 1948 
exceeded $1 million. This is the first time 
in the company’s merchandising history that 
such a figure has been reached in any first 


quarter. Appliance sales during March totaled 
$441,845.67, 33% more than sales in March 
last year. The “range of the month” promo- 
tion being used by the company is believed 
to be responsible for much of the 73% in- 
crease in March range sales over the same 


month in 1947. 
SUPERIOR METER CO. INC. has an- 


nounced the establishment of a separate 
meter repair plant in Brooklyn, N. Y. Accord- 
ing to Jay M. Grady, vice president, a recent 
survey revealed that gas companies will have 
greater quantities of meters to repair than 
can be handled by their own shops. Superior 
Meter anticipated this situation and with 
these new facilities stands ready to assist 
gas companies. 


~~ 
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The repair plant will be under the supe: 
vision of Fred Gottschling, superintenden: 
The promotion of James H. McGourty t 
sales manager for the eastern seaboard wa 
also announced. 


SERVEL INC. has completed the fourth i: 
a series of programs designed to promot: 
wider understanding and appreciation of ga- 
and gas appliances by providing discussion 
topics and material for women’s clubs. “Food- 
and Food Protection Today” is appearing as 
an eight-page insert in Agenda, the magazin: 
for women’s club officers and program chair. 
men. Photographs or film strips showing th 
history of refrigeration will be supplied upon 
request. 

Servel has announced that Household Prod 
ucts Co., northern California distributors. 


have moved to new quarters at 2783 E. 12th 
St., Oakland, Calif. 


MORE THAN 10,000 Bendix home laundry 
owners in the service area of Walther Bros. 
Co., Inc., New Orleans, distributor for Bendix 
Home Appliances Inc., have received person- 
alized circular letters bearing a full-length 
photograph of “your authorized Bendix serv- 
iceman” and his signature. Recipients are 
invited to protect their investment by calling 
an authorized Bendix serviceman. E. J. He- 
mard Jr., advertising manager, reports very 
good response. 


WESTINGHOUSE is featuring in some of 
its 1948 electric ranges new steel tops con- 
taining about 5% titanium. The steel was 
developed by Inland Steel Co. to withstand 
very high temperatures of enameling fur- 
naces so a special tough porcelain enamel 
can be applied to the metal, doing away 
with the old method of applying three coats. 
Westinghouse reports that in addition to 
being tougher than the old three coats, it 
is also more acid resistant. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Gate Valves 


CRANE CoO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 95, IIl. 


MODEL: No. 410 and No. 1320. 


APPLICATION: No. 410 (illustrated) 
screwed-end valves in sizes % in. to 2 in. 
are recommended 
for use on low- 
pressure conden- 
sate lines, exhaust 
steam lines and 
low-pressure pro- 
cess steam lines. 
They are also in- 
tended for water, 
steam and hot 
water heating, gas 
and fuel oil lines. 
The No. 1320 sol- 
der-joint valves in 
sizes *% in to 2 in. 
are suitable for 
the same services, 
except that they 
are not recommended for gas or fuel oil 
because of the hazard in working with 
solder. 

DESCRIPTION: The body design of 
these 100-lb brass gate valves incorpo- 
rates features rarely found in low pres- 
sure valves. The cylindrical shape of the 
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- WITH THE MODERN 
MODEL 48-7304K ‘wondl: 
iT’Ss AUTOMATIC! 
BUILT TO When you sell ROPER, you offer many exclusive features — 
es features that housewives definitely want. You find un- 
( paralleled demand for the big ''3-in-1" oven, 'Staggered" 
: ” tam, 62” cooking top, "Glo" broiler burner, 'Serv-Hot"' grill...and a 


STANDARDS host of others. Yes! The modern ROPER Gas Range is, 


more than ever, the favorite of housewives everywhere. 


ASK ABOUT THESE MODELS FROM OUR COMPLETE LINE 


MODEL 48-8806K “TA 
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... With a GREENLEE HYDRAULIC PIPE PUSHER 


“We made this fast, under-railway in- 
stallation during a near-zero spell,”’ 
reports Harris-McBurney Co. of Jack- 
son, Michigan. ‘“‘And without the 
GREENLEE Pusher and Power Pump 
we would not have otherwise even 
attempted the job. 

“During the past three years we have 
used the GREENLEE Pusher to install 
many thousands of feet of pipe and 
telephone cable conduit under airport 
runways, streets, railways,and highways. 

‘By no means could these jobs have 
been done as efficiently, quickly, or 


at as low cost as with a GREENLEE. 
Ours paid for itself on the first job.” 

You, too, can make big time and 
labor savings with a GREENLEE which 
pushes pipe under obstructions. Elimi- 
nates extensive ditching since just a 
short trench accommodates the Pusher 
—no tearing up, backfilling, tamping, 
tunneling, repaving. 

Get facts today on this timesaving, 
efficient tool. Write Greenlee Tool Co., 
Division of Greenlee Bros. & Co., 
1946 Columbia Avenue, Rockford, 


Illinois, U. S. A. 


TOOLS FOR CRAFTSMEN 


GREENLEE 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE GREENLEE HYDRAULIC PIPE PUSHER 


GREENLEE. 


Easy — one or two men can easily operate on any job. 
Portable— compact, easy to carry to job and 
Fast — operates at six different speeds. Two models — (1) 
for pipe up to 4-inch; (2) for larger pipe, drainage ducts, 
concrete sewer pipe. Do the iob 


set up. 


easier, quicker with a 


body, in addition to being ideal for re- 
sisting pressure, reinforces the seats 
against the wedging action of the disc. 
This safeguards against distortion of the 
body when the valve is being seated. 
Ends of the solder-joint design are made 
to fit closely over hard copper tubing, 
enabling the solder to flow into the joint 
by capillary action. 

The disc is the one-piece wedge type 
and is guided by means of long guides 
which assure correct seating. Valve 
seats are cast as part of the body. The 
stuffing box is packed with molded as- 
bestos and can be repacked while under 
pressure when the valve is wide open. 

These valves replace No. 449% and No. 
1319, which are being discontinued. 


Buried Pipe Locator 


FISHER RESEARCH LABORATORY, 
INC., 1961 University Ave., Palo Alto, 
Calif. 


MODEL: Light- 
weight model M- 
Scope pipe finder. 

APPLICATION: 
For use in locating 
a buried pipeline, 
pipe bends or dead 
ends; to follow a 
buried pipeline, 
measure depth, or 
identify one buried 
pipe when others 
are parallel; to lo- 
cate any unknown 
metallic hazard in 
path of excavators, 
or any enlargement 
near the surface. 


DESCRIPTION: 
This device offers a 
sure method of lo- 
cating and follow- 
ing buried pipe. 
Costly pavement 
cuts are avoided, 
and it is not neces- 
sary to rely on rec- 
ords to locate underground pipelines. 

The pipe finder works on miniature 
batteries and tubes. Total weight is 10 
lb. M-Scope instruments also are avail- 
able in various other models to meet 
specific needs. 


Packaged Boiler 


THE BURKAY CO., 1205 Norwood Ave., 
Toledo 7, Ohio. 
MODEL: Modulator burner. 


APPLICATION: Packaged boiler for 
100% non-ferrous, small home heating 
systems. 

DESCRIPTION: This new forced circu- 
lation gas-fired boiler is sturdily con- 
structed and assures rust-free service. 
All parts in contact with water are cop- 
per, brass or bronze. The heat exchanger 
is lead-alloy coated for additional pro- 
tection against the products of combus- 
tion. These features make it the ideal 
companion equipment for an all non- 
ferrous rust-free heating system. 

The design eliminates excessive bulk 
in the heat transfer area. The low water 
content (8 pts) and copper-finned heat 
exchanger and counter-flow principle 
provide instant response to heat demand. 
Pickup load and standby loss are mini- 
mized. In a matter of seconds an abun- 
dance of hot water is speeded to all parts 
of the heating system. 

The burner employs two stages of pri- 
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mary air entrainment plus an auxiliary | 
secondary air supply which produces © 


high combustion efficiency. The burner 


operation is noiseless, and flame ports | 


are fully protected from clogging. 
The new boiler carries the AGA seal 


of approval. All controls, including the | 
special pilot bracket assembly, are eas- | 


ily accessible. The boiler is finished in | 


neutral gray Hammerloid. 

A small square model with 110,000-Btu 
maximum input and a large round model 
with 195,000-Btu maximum input are 
being offered. The input of the small 
model can be reduced to any point down 


to 70,000-Btu input and the input of the | 
large model can be reduced to any point | 


down to 110,000-Btu without making any 
adjustments to the burner. They come 
completely packaged, with all controls, 
ready to install. Both models are avail- 
able for LP-Gas. 


Commercial Burners 


B. P. LIENTZ & CO., P.O. Box 2275, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

MODEL: Series SP, No. 105 to No. 307. 
APPLICATION: The five sizes in this 
series provide a range from 150,000 to 
2 million Btu’s for steam and hot water 


supply boilers, hot air furnaces, and spe- 
cial heat applications. 
DESCRIPTION: The use of stainless 


steel in the mixing plate eliminates one | 


major cause of shutdown—the warping 
and cracking common in cast mixing 
plates. Multiple-orifice burner tips, also 


of stainless steel, break the gas into a. 
fine spray and permit a more intimate | 
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JOHN ZINK 


Stream- 
lined 


Luminous 
Flame 


CONVERSION BURNE 


— for — 


INDUSTRIAL and 


DOMESTIC INSTALLATIONS 


BURNS-— 


e Natural Gas 
e Manufactured Gas 
e Liquefied Petroleum Gases 


Luminous Flame Radiates 


Heat 2 to 3 Times 
Faster Than A Blue Flame 


Available for Vertical or Horizontal Firin 


—Write for Literature— 


JOHN ZINK COMPANY 


4401 S. Peoria -3- Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
New York - Salt Lake Cur - Houston - Los Angeles 


California Representative: S. G. Higginbotham 
403 W. Eighth St. - Los Angeles 
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BELL JOINT CLAMP 


SOLVES YOUR JOINT REPAIR PROBLEMS 


A SIMPLE . 
SOLUTION 4 


for one of the’ 


GAS 
INDUSTRY’S 


mon ying 
protleme 


~" NORMAC 


We 


6 inch Normac Clamp being lowered 


into hole for installation 


Mg” £ > 


6 inch Normac Clamp in service after 


installation 


QUICK @ EASY @ PERMANENT 


Installed in small pavement open- 
ings. Available in all standard sizes 
from 3” to 12”. A simple set of tools 
cleans the joint. installs the clamp 
. - - Often in only a quarter of an 
hour. SAVES TIME. SAVES 
MONEY and the repair is perma- 
nent. Designed for all conditions 
particularly where pavement re- 
pair costs are prohibitive. Such 
small opening repairs are scarcely 
noticeable when pavement is re- 


placed. 


Normac Clamps can be installed in 
large as well as small openings. 


Norton - McMurray hold definite 
leadership in the development of 
methods for installation and re- 
habilitation work through small 
openings. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to help solve a problem you 
may have—tell us about it. 


Write for our catalog describing 
our complete line of COUPLINGS 
..- FITTINGS ... SERVICE TEES 
and ELLS ... SLEEVES... COM- 
PRESSION-END COCKS... METER 
BARS and BRASS FITTINGS for 


copper pipe. 


NORTON-McMURRAY MFG. CO. 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. e 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Method and: product covered by U. S. Patents, Nos. 2,163,261 and 2,178,286. 
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contact with the air necessary for com 
bustion, and produce a more efficien: 
radiant flame. 

These burners are built and shipped 
as a packaged unit and include flame 
safety system, built-in pilot, slow open- 
ing diaphragm gas valve, low voltage 
transformer, low pressure regulator, op- 
erating control, manual main gas contro! 
valve, and complete piping through main 
valve. 

The illustration shows front and rea 


_views of the SP No. 305 burner. 


Wall Furnace 


HAMMEL RADIATOR ENGINEER- 
ING CO., 3348 Motor Ave., Los Angeles 
34, Calif. 


MODEL: Circulaire C-25-SW. 


APPLICATION: Applicable for homes, 
apartments or business establishments. 
Ideal for multi- 
story installation 
and use on con- 
crete slab. 


DESCRIPTION: 
This furnace is a 
single outlet, fully 
vented, 25,000-Btu 
heating unit, for 
use with natural, 
manufactured or 
LP-Gas. Requir- 
ing a wall opening 
of 24 in. x 45% in. 
it is recessed in 
the wall so that 
only 3 in. of the 
furnace projects 
into the room. All 
internal parts are concealed from view 
by a modern baked enamel front. 

Top louvres are designed to give rapid 
circulation to the warm air flow, and the 
bottom grille gives free air passage to 
cold or recirculating air. In addition, the 
bottom grille is designed to give ready 
access to operating parts, when service 
is necessary. These parts include a heat- 
ing unit of heavy, seamless tubular steel 
which assures long life and a high ratio 
of heating surface to input capacity; 
other standard equipment includes an 
automatic pilot and a convenient hand 
control outside the casing. 


Ball Type Valve 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER CO., 38 
Harlow St., Worcester 5, Mass. 


MODEL: Rockwood Ball Valve. 
APPLICATION: Recommended for use 


in handling water, air, gas, petroleums, 
food lines, carbon dioxide, nitrogen and 
other gases, paraffin and asphalt base pe- 
troleums, alcohol, and paper fluids. 

DESCRIPTION: Simple in design and 
construction, this valve provides full 
round open area for fluid stream. It 
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creates no turbulence, according to the 
manufacturer, and thus reduces friction 
loss to a minimum. Seating surfaces are 
protected from flow both in open and 
closed positions. The floating ball in 
combination with the resilient synthetic 
rubber seat allows abrasive particles, 
when valve is opened or closed, to be 
automatically wiped clear of the seating 
surface without injury to the ball or 
seat. When valve is closed, pressure of 
fuid stream automatically positions the 
ball against seat to form a tight seal. 
The handle can be mounted in four dif- 
ferent positions, assuring clearance in 
all types of installations. 


Odorizing Unit 


NATURAL GAS ODORIZING CO. INC., 
7620 Wallisville Road, Houston 10, Texas. 


MODEL: Captan Odorizing Unit. 


APPLICATION: An independent unit to | 


odorize any natural gas flow. 


DESCRIPTION: The Captan odorizing 


unit is essentially a simple bypass odor- 
izer through which a definite, but pro- 
portional, part of the gas being odorized 
passes through the unit where it becomes 
saturated with the warning agent. The 
gas then returns to the main where it 
mixes with and odorizes the main gas 
flow. 

In operation, the unit makes use of a 
hollow float which supports a cap-pipe. 
The float and cap-pipe fit over a stand- 
pipe in the center of the unit. Gas from 
the upstream side of the orifice plate in 


the main line passes through a control | 
valve and then through the standpipe in | 


the odorizer. 


The cap pipe causes the gas to course | 


down through the annular space between 
the cap pipe and the standpipe. On its 
way it must bubble through 1 in. of 
odorant where it becomes saturated with 
the odorant under the conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure prevailing in the 
body of the odorizing unit. The odorant- 
saturated gas then passes into the outlet 
pipe and rejoins the principal gas flow 
in the main. 

The unit is heated by a heater on the 
lower section of the odorizer body. The 
temperature inside the odorizing unit is 
‘thermostatically controlled by an im- 
mersion thermostat whose bulb is located 
in a well in the head of the unit. 
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fm 1858, when the Atlantic 
Cable carried its first 
message, “Roots” had been 
building blowers for four 
meg years, since 1854. We're 
not good because we're old, 
butold because we’re good, 


i scetuantianidentcnanele 


R-C Rotary Posi- 
tive Gas Pump, 
used as revivify- 
ing unit. Variable 
capacity from 150 
to 500 CFM. 


Steam-turbine driven, 
multi-stage R-C Centrif- 
ugal Booster for coke- 
oven gas, in public utility 
service. 


You obtain an important, exclusive advantage when you consult 
us about problems of moving air or gas. That is, our dual-ability 
to supply either Centrifugal or Rotary Positive units. 

This dual choice allows you to match equipment exactly to your 
needs, in capacities, pressures and other characteristics. You can 
have standard Rotary Positive units from 10 CFM up to 50,000 
CFM, or Centrifugal units from 2,000 CFM up to 100,000 CFM. 

So, utilize this exclusive dual-ability by consulting us on all your 
blower and gas pump requirements. The economy and depend- 
ability of R-C Blowers have been proved for almost a century. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORPORATION 


806 Oregon Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 


POOTS-(ONNERSVILLE (2, 


OTARY ENTRIFUGAL 


BLOWERS - EXHAUSTERS - BOOSTERS - LIQUID AND VACUUM. PUMPS - METERS - INERT GAS GENERATORS 


* * ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES + * 


KEEP DRY GAS 
IN ITS PLACE 


How CARBOSEAL 
Anti-Leak Works 


In this typical bell-and-spigot 
joint, jute fiber packing is 
depended upon to prevent gas 
leakage. When CARBOSEALapti- 
leak is 
mains, it accumulates at the 
bottom of each and 


introduced into gas 
main 
reaches every joint. Dried-out 
jute fiber packing takes up 
CARBOSEAL like a sponge. 
CARBOSEAL swells jute fiber 
packing as much as 44 per cent 
and makes joints gas-tight 
indefinitely. 
> 

Complete information on 
application, cost, and results 
you can obtain with CARBOSEAL 
anti-leak treatment is available 
in a 20-page booklet. Write for 


your copy today. 
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WITH 


‘““CARBOSEAL” 


Trade-Mark 


ANTI-LEAK 


If you have a dry gas distribution system, you 


want the gas to stay in the mains. Leaking gas, 
labor, materials, and shut-down time needed for 
repairs are costly. But, you can save this money 
by using CARBOSEAL anti-leak to keep dry gas 
in its place—in the mains! 

CARBOSEAL swells dried-out jute fiber packing 
and keeps bell-and-spigot joints gas-tight indefi- 
nitely. It is easily and quickly introduced into 
gas mains—and it is inexpensive. ‘The approxi- 
mate cost of CARBOSEAL to treat one mile of 
three-inch equivalent main is $85.00 to $90.00. 
It contains a corrosion inhibitor, and its freezing 
point is —58° F. Rust and dirt already present are 
saturated by CARBOSEAL, thus eliminating many 
service calls due to pilot outages. Joints treated 
more than 13 years ago are still gas-tight by the 


soap test. 


“Carboseal” is a registered trade-mark 
of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporttion 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gas Burner Units ion 290 GMs 
COCK 

BRYANT HEATER CO., 1020 London aa 
Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio. LOJECTOR —— bate ae _—___ a ean 
MODEL: Immersion Heating Burner F LAME Re Tanne COIL OABE On _ A 
Assemblies. — bid 
APPLICATION: For immersion heating. — 4 ee ot. 
DESCRIPTION: These assemblies in- — | FLOMIXER { ( @ \ \ 
volve spacer cages which insure the en- Dy | adi CENTRE USA \\ & 7) 
trainment of the required amounts of : sh “v | Se 
secondary combustion air in gas-firing i Sa—p 
immersed tubes for heating water, oils oNes 
and other liquid solutions. The “coil we ; 
cages” are furnished separately or in Ap At left: Atmospheric burner. Above: Open blast 
ready-for-installation assemblies, com- burner. Both have the immersion coil combination. 


plete with mixers and associated equip- 
ment. 

The atmospheric type coil cage burner 
consists of a gas cock, low pressure in- 
jector, flame-retaining burner nozzle, 
and coil cage with pilot. Usable with 
gases having Btu contents from 450 to 
3200 at pressures from 3 in. w.c. to 12 in., 
the atmospheric burners are rated from 
27,500 to 350,000 Btu per hour. Coil pipe 
sizes from 1%-in. to 6-in. diameter are 
accommodated. 

The blast type coil cage assemblies 
permit higher capacities by _ utilizing 
combustion air under pressure. These 
units include a zero governor for con- 
| trolling gas supply, and a pressure type 
_ mixer. A centrifugal blower for pressure 
air can be supplied as an element of 
the packaged assembly if required. Using 
air at 4-, 8-, or 16-0z pressure, the blast 
assemblies deliver up to 1.4 million Btu 
per hour. 


Shut-Off Valve 


SECURITY VALVE CORP., 410 San 
Fernando Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 


MODEL: Warden Automatic Low Pres- 
sure Shut-Off Valve. 


APPLICATION: Designed to close off 
gas lines automatically when low pres- 


' ovrier 


; 


sure conditons occur. 


DESCRIPTION: Weight-loaded War- 
den valves are produced for use on *4- 
in. or l-in. lines. They are 4% in. long 
4% in. wide and 6% in. high and weigh 
6 lb. in bronze and 1% Ib. in aluminum 
alloy. The gravity-actuated method of 
clesure eliminates possibility of wear- 
ing or tiring and assures consistently 
accurate service for the lifetime of the 
valve, the manufacturer states. 
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GIVES YOU SO MUCH SELLING PROMOTION! 


"Permaglas” dealers benefit from the 
most complete, most useful merchan- 
dising aids you've ever seen. Every 
one helps YOU make SALES! 


GIVES YOU SO MANY SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES! 


"Permaglas” now gives you ELEVEN 
great features, including the most 
famous of all—the glass-fused- 


- to- steel tank that CANNOT RUST! 


GIVES YOU SO GREAT A PROFIT OPPORTUNITY! 


TRADE MARK REG. 


WATER HEATER 


_———e ON OE SE REE OE EE EE ES a ee A ES SS AS SS Se = 


A. O. SMITH CORP. Give me the full story on how I can } 


Cpeews 


U.S PAT OFF. 


"Permaglas” offers you everything 
you need for fast turnover. You can 


profit NOW with the modern water 


heater that meets all MODERN NEEDS! 


ADVERTISED IN YOUR COMMUNITY—in the big 
magazines that homeowners and home planners read 
and study. HUNDREDS of your prospective customers 
read about them in Life, Post, Good Housekeeping, 
American Home, Better Homes & Gardens—regularly! 


Are you prepared to give them the COMPLETE 
SALES STORY of the water heater they can depend on? 
We can get it to you fast. Send the coupon now. 


Dept. G-648 make more money right now with 
Kankakee Works “Permaglas.” No obligation, of 
Kenkakee, Illinois course. We just wont the facts. =| 

Name | 
Firm 
| Street | 
_ City State 
i cconsihnerinainenesieiasieieaieeaiei uate eiananncaimndaaiainetumnansinmiill = 


— ee eee oe ee ee ee ee ee 
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Corporatkrhton 

New York 17 ¢ Atlanta 3 * Chicago 4 * Houston 2 © Seattle 1- * Los Angeles 14 
International Division: Milwaukee 1 « Licensee in Canada: John Inglis Co., Limited 


Metering Valve 


THE CARPEN- 
TER MANUFAC- 
TURING CORP., 
9523 .Detroit Ave., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
MODELS: Micro- 
meter Thread Met- 
ering Valve, No. 125 
and No. 250. 
APPLICATION: 
For delicate flow 
control. 
DESCRIPTION: 
These needle valves 
are said to meet 
the most exacting 
requirements of engineers. Features are 
solid brass bar stock body, precision air- 
craft threads, stainless steel stem, and 


micro adjustment. They are available 
with pipe threads, straight threads, tube 
machinings or unions and are guaran- 
teed for 500-lb pressure in water, oil 
or gas service. 


Unit Heater 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT CO., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

MODEL: Humphrey No. 120 Gas Unit 
Heater. 

APPLICATION: For dependable forced 
air gas heating. 

DESCRIPTION: The heat exchanging 
unit is designed with large surface area 
to effect a rapid transfer of heat to the 
air stream. There are no baffles and no 
cleaning problem. The unit is stream- 
lined to offer little resistance to air flow 
through the heater. The precision built 


ECTORSEAL *2 for Safer 
CONNECTIONS 


Now avatlable in 


EASIER-TO-USE, MORE CONVENIENT 


"BRUSH-TOP" CANS 


For your convenience and to save your time, 
get RECTORSEAL #2 in the new, easier-to- 
use ‘‘BRUSH TOP” cans. Just twist the top to 
open and brush on RECTORSEAL #2 with the 
“brush top.’ RECTORSEAL #2 instantly and 
permanently seals the connection. Its plastic 
elasticity remains for the life of the joint. 
It never hardens! 


RECTORSEAL #2 makes every gas connec- 
tion safer, permanently. ““‘BRUSH TOP” 
cans of RECTORSEAL #2 available in the 
following sizes: 1 pt.; YW pt.; and % pt. 
(i pt. cans available in July.) 

Oraer RECTORSEAL #2 from your distribu- 
tor. If he can’t supply you order direct 
giving us your distributor's name and ad- 
dress. 


RECTORSEAL #¥ 2 


Potented Trade Mork Reg U.S Pat Off. 


MAKING THE LP-GAS INDUSTRY SAFER 


RECTORSEAL—Dept. A, 2215 Commerce St., Houston 2, Texas 


steel burner has dual flame stainles 
steel burner tips. It burns gas with hig! 
efficiency, is compact, easily adjusted 


and quickly removed for inspection. 
anput rate is 120,000 Btu/hr. Net 
weight is 225 lb. Dimensions: height, 


33% in.; width, 23% in.; length, 41 in. 


Selector Valve 


SAVAL CO., 1915 E. 5lst St., Los An- 
geles 11, Calif. 


MODEL: Four-way Selector Valve No. 
8298. 


APPLICATION: Designed for corrosion- 
resistant service with water, oil or gas. 


DESCRIPTION: This valve has a forged 


| steel body with heavy-duty construc- 


tion and incorporates Saval’s patented 
“Shear-Seal” principle which provides a 
metal-to-metal seal that is self-aligning 


and automatically compensates for wear. 
Some features of the 1%-in. valve are 
low handle load, ball bearing construc- 
tion and rugged stops and balanced de- 
tents for all three operating positions. 
A force of only 35 lb on the 12-in. handle 
actuates the valve at 5000 psi. The valve 
is not critical to dirt because foreign 
materials are wiped away instead of 
lodging between surfaces. There is only 
one moving part, and the valve may be 
serviced without removing from lines. 
No lubrication or packing adjustment 
is required. 
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Sell Comfort far PROFIT 


For new comfort with gas heat- Yh 
ing for the home... for new y : 
styling and beauty that graces 


any surroundings, the New EMPIRE 
Gas Circulator Heater is FIRST... in 
all ways! This means top customer 7 7 CIRCULATOR HEATER 
satisfaction ... and increased sales 
for you! You really build prestige ® NEW HEATING EFFICIENCY 
naa 88 with EMPIRE advanced ° NEW BEAUTY 
ia © NEW TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 


eee er ... WITH THE NEW HORIZONTAL 


— y 
| o.” 
: ¢ 

ITS 
YEARS AHEAD 


+++ more modern 
than modern, more 
beautiful than just 
beautiful... 


_ See the Empire Representative in your Territory or Write us for Full Information 


qP Ve) 0) | 


MANUFACTURERS OF GAS HEATING AND COOKING APPLIANCES 
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TRADE MARK REG. 


RUST 
PREVENTER 


For Automatic 
Water Heaters, 
Range Boilers, 
And All Types 


Of Hot Water 
Storage Tanks 


“Elno” prevents rusty water in 
domestic and industrial water heat- 
ing systems. It is a pure and simple 
rust preventer. It extends the life of 
galvanized storage tanks, especially 


where corrosive water conditions 
exist. 

“Elno” is made to fit all makes of 
Automatic Water Heaters, Range 


Boilers, and Large Volume Hot Wat- 
er Storage Tanks. 

“Elno” is easy to install. Remove 
the hot water fitting and replace it 
with the “Elno” rod—that’s all. “El- 
no” is equipped with a hot water 
fitting. 

“EIno” enables you to sell Clean, 
Rust-free Hot Water Service. “Elno” 
gives you another talking point, an 
added selling feature. 

There is an “Elno” made to fit the 
water heater you sell. 


Write for prices, 


If you want to read the 
Story of Corrosion, its 
Causes and _ Prevention, 
write for Facts Bulletin. 
No. 102. 


The Cleveland Heater Co. 
“EIno”’ Division 
2310 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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PEOPLE 


M. I. Smith J. E. Wooddall 


MILBURN I. SMITH and JAMES E. 
WOODDALL are newly appointed sales rep- 
resentatives of Sprague Meter Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. Mr. Smith was employed in the 
sales division of Westinghouse Electric in 
San Francisco before entering the service in 
1942 and served 27 months overseas in French 
West Africa and India. He will represent the 
company in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia. Mr. Wooddall has 
been placed in the Southeast territory cover- 
ing Florida, Georgia, North and South Caro- 
lina and Alabama. He formerly served as an 
engineer for A. L. Hartridge Co. and Geo. 
A. Fuller Co., general contractors of New 
York City. 

Both men have completed their preliminary 
training and have taken their posts in their 
respective territories. 


L. O. VOGELSANG, general manager of the 
Rio Grande Valley Gas Co. for the past two 
years, has been elected vice president. Under 
Mr. Vogelsang’s man- 
agement, an 8% re- 
duction in the rate to 
domestic users of gas 
was effected, and an 
extensive expansion 
program was begun. 
W. H. MEREDITH 
has been appointed 
treasurer of the com- 
pany. He had _ been 
serving as_ assistant 
secretary for the firm 
and will continue in 
that capacity. Other 


L. O. Vogelsang 
ofhcers elected by the board of directors were 
O. P. WILSON, president; A. G. SWIGER, 
first vice president; N. B. SCHOTT, secre- 


and W. A. 


and _ as- 


treasurer ; 
secretary 


ary and assistant 
HUTCHISON, assistant 
sistant treasurer. 


_— 
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CONSULTING SERVICE _ | 


UNITED PETROLEUM GAS COMPANY 


806 ANDRUS BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 2, M!NN. 


F. A. Kaiser 


S. K. Harrington 


S. K. HARRINGTON and FRED A. KAISER 
were elected vice presidents of Detroit-Michi- 
gan Stove Co. at the recent board of directors 
meeting. Mr. Harrington was_ purchasing 
agent of A-B Stove Inc. Division and since 
the merger of A-B Stove with Detroit-Michi- 
gan he has devoted his time to procurement 
of materials and sale of A-B products. Mr. 
Kaiser started with Detroit-Michigan as ter- 
ritory salesman, became general sales man- 
ager in 1938, and in 1943 was promoted to 
assistant to the president. CHARLES E. 
LEWIS, Detroit attorney who has been a 
member of the board for some time, was 
elected secretary, and GORDON A. DENNIS 


was named assistant secretary. 


K. M. IRWIN and H. N. RAMSEY have 
been elected vice presidents of Philadelphia 
Electric Co., according to HORACE P. 
LIVERSIDGE, chairman of the board. Mr. 
Irwin, named vice president in charge of 
engineering, was transferred to Philadelphia 
Electric from The United Gas Improvement 
Co. in 1931 and became manager of the en- 
gineering department. Mr. Ramsey, elected 
vice president in charge of purchases, insur- 
ance, and real estate, served with American 
Gas Co. and The United Gas Improvement 
Co. In 1931 he was in charge of real estate 
operations of United Engineers & Construc- 
tors Inc., and three years later he became 
president of the Welsbach Co. Since 194] 
he has been purchasing agent of Philadelphia 
Electric. 

J. F. DAY, director of sales for General Con- 
trols Co., has announced the promotion of 
MEL W. LEWIS to branch manager of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, factory branch office. Mr. 
Lewis has been associated with General Con- 
trols in San Francisco for the past 10 years. 
The Cleveland office serves customers in most 
of Ohio, western New York, northwest Penn- 
sylvania, southeast Indiana, and central Ken- 
tucky. 

HAROLD P. WOLF has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the commercial research 
department of Rheem Manufacturing Co., 
according to an announcement by CARL J. 
DINIC. Mr. Wolf was a consultant in the 
New York and Chicago offices of Booz, Allen 
& Hamilton, management engineers, before 
joining Rheem. 


LELAND M. FEIGEL, sales manager of the 
water heater division of Servel Inc., was 
named chairman of the GAMA water heater 
committee at a meeting held recently in 
Chicago. Mr. Feigel will take office in Octo- 
ber and will also serve on the GAMA board 
of directors. 
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EDWARD O. BOSHELL was elected presi- 
dent and director of Philadelphia Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders. Philadelphia 
Co. is the parent com- 
pany of Duquesne 
Light Co. and Equita- 
ble Gas Co. Mr. 
Boshell completed 
courses in business 
administration and 
law at the University 
of Illinois and joined 
a Chicago law firm. 
In 1933 he entered 
the employ of Stone 
& Webster Service 
Corp. and in 1937 was 
elected vice president in charge of financial 
matters for 70 utilities supervised by Stone 
& Webster. Last March he was elected chair- 
man of the board and president of Standard 
Gas & Electric Co. 


E. O. Boshell 


DEKE HOULGATE has resigned as special 
representative for Southern California Gas 
Co., effective May 31. Mr. Houlgate will de- 
vote full time to a mailing service and pub- 
lishing business which he has established in 
Los Angeles. 


HAROLD E. HOWARD recently announced 
that he and his associates have purchased 
Republic Steel Corp.’s interest in Howard 
Supply Co., Los Angeles, and the following 
oficers, who also comprise the board of 
directors, have been elected: Mr. Howard, 


president; L. GEORGE TREMBLEY and D. 


S. BRADBURY, vice presidents; A. G. 
MOYER, vice president and secretary; and 
J. P. MOSELEY, treasurer. 


N. F. S. RUSSELL, president, United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., has been elected chair- 
man of the board, and GEN. DONALD 
ARMSTRONG, executive vice president, is 


N. F. S. Russell Gen. Armstrong 


the new president. Mr. Russell started with 
the company in 1910 and for 25 years has 
served as its president. General Armstrong, 
who was in the Army for 37 years, was asso- 
ciated with the American Standards Assn. 
before joining U. S. Pipe & Foundry in 1947, 


GEORGE T. KELLY, formerly of Southefn 
California Gas Co., has been appointed to 
the newly created position of assistant treas- 
urer and assistant comptroller of Southern 
Counties Gas Co. Mr. Kelly joined SoCal in 
1929. During the war he was transferred from 
the auditing department to the butadiene 
plant where he served as office manager. 


F. M. BANKS, vice president in charge of 
sales, customer service and public relatiens 
for Southern California Gas Co., was made 

vice president and as- 


sistant general mana- 


ger at the monthly 


meeting of the direc- 
tors on May 19. At 
the same time, R. R. 
BLACKBURN was 
elected vice president 
and secretary of the 
company, and W. R. 
DAVIS was named 
vice president and 
personnel manager. 

F. M. Banks Mr. Banks, who has 
been with the utility since 1922, will continue 
to direct sales and other departments, and in 
addition will assist F. S. WADE, president, 
Mr. Blackburn served as claim agent and at 
various times as head of the personnel, claims 
and safety departments before becoming sec- 
retary in 1942. Mr. Davis joined the company 
in 1937 and became personnel manager in 
1941. 


HERMAN A. OTTO, PAT H. CAIN and 
JAMES P. LOCKWOOD, engineers, have 
been added to the geological department of 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., Houston. 
Mr. Otto was associated with Stanolind Oil 
& Gas Co. in Oklahoma for five years, and 
Mr. Cain served as petroleum engineer with 
Standard Oil Co. of Texas. Mr. Lockwood 
graduated from Purdue in 1946 and then 
attended Harvard Business school. 
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6 Reasons why youll like 
this ASBESTOS CEMENT Flae Pipe: 


1. Can’t rust—it’s made of TRANSITE* 

2. Tough and strong 

3. Light in weight—easy to install 

4, Low heat conductivity—better draft 

5. Available in both round and oval shapes 


6. A complete line of Transite fittings 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville 


TRANSITE FLUE PIPE 


for venting domestic gas-burning appliances 
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FOR THE JOB! 


Just as CAPTAN is tailored for your 
odorizing job— 

CAPTAN is specially compounded 
out of odorizing materials to guar- 
antee dependable odorization. De- 
pendable and trouble free. 


NATURAL GAS ODORIZING CO., INC. 


P. O. BOX 2464 ® HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


“CHOICE” 
of the gas industry 


With the demand for gas at 
an all time high, Iron Sponge 
answers the need for rapid flow 
and higher pressures in gas 

urification. Specify Iron 
hasan for extra high capacity 
and activity . . . longer periods 
between necessary recoverings 
...fast, complete come-back 
after fouling...low initial 
cost and low maintenance... 
minimum operator attention. 
These are the advantages that 
have made Iron Sponge the 
choice of the gas industry for 
over 73 years. 


Other Connelly products include: 
CALOROPTIC. A simple, inex- 
pensive instrument for continu- 
ous direct readings and BTU 
control of manufactured, natural, 
propane and butane air gas. 
H2S TESTER. For quick, accurate 
tests using pre-tested paper discs. 


CONNELLY % . 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Elizabeth, N.J.° Les Angeles, California 
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, TATHWELL, 


I. E. McKINLEY, president of the Thermac 


Co., Los Angeles, has announced the appoint- 


_ ment of JACK E. BARRETT as general sales 


manager. Demand for 
greater production of 
regulators and _ con- 
trols for national dis- 
tribution has necessi- 
tated expansion, not 
only in the personnel 
of the Thermac or- 
ganization, but also in 
manufacturing facilli- 
ties, Mr. McKinley 
stated. 

Mr. Barrett repre- 
sented Thermac from 
1936 to 1945. His re- 
turn to the company as sales manager will 
provide a more intimate contact with large 
appliance manufacturers and utility com- 
panies. In addition to managing sales for 
Thermac’s low pressure appliance regulators, 
Mr. Barrett will head the sales activities of 
the new Utility Regulator Co., which will be 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture and 
sale of gas controls of house and service 
regulators. 


LEON S. MAEHLING, heating sales mana- 
ger, Equitable Gas Co., has resigned from 
that position to become district sales man- 
ager for the Richmond Radiator Co. Mr. 
Maehling will be responsible for all of Rich- 
mond’s heating and plumbing sales in a 
three-state area. He served Equitable Gas in 
the capacities of superintendent of appliance 
service, manager of commercial sales, utiliza- 
tion engineer, and the position from which 
he resigned. 


J. E. Barrett 


ERNEST MONCRIEF has been selected as 
manager in charge of The Fluor Corp.’s new 
Mid Continent Gas-Gasoline division which 
was opened in Houston, Texas, on May l. 
The division is to handle engineering, draft- 
ing, purchasing and accounting, as well as 
construction, for gas-gasoline, cycling and de- 
hydration plants in the region east of the 
Rockies. In addition to Mr. Moncrief, J. L. 
engineering; WILLIAM F. 
CHAPIN, process; TOM H. HANKS, account- 
ing; and C. E. RICHARDSON, purchasing, 


have been transferred to the new division. 


W. D. CROUCH, general manager of the 
commercial and industrial division, Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls Co., Youngwood, Pa., 


has announced that 
he will retire on July 
31, 1948, after 30 


years of service. As- 
sociated with Robert- 
shaw since 1918, Mr. 
Crouch is one of the 
pioneers in the ther- 
mostat field and is 
considered an author- 
ity on the application 
of thermostats to all 
types of cooking and 
heating equipment. 
He has been an ac- 


W. D. Crouch 
tive AGA, GAMA, and Food Service Equip- 


ment Industry member and recently was 
elected to the AGA “Hall of Flame.” 

After Mr. Crouch’s retirement, E. J. HOR- 
TON, assistant to the president, will take over 
as general manager of the commercial and 
industrial division. 


ELLIS REDDEN, director, sales promotion 
and training, Crosley division, Avco Manu- 
facturing Corp., Cincinnati, has announced 
the appointment of LEO B. PAMBRUN as 
radio and television sales promotion man 
ager and DUFF H. BALWIN aas refrigera 
tion sales promotion manager. IRVING 
SANDBERG has been appointed genera! 
sales manager of Crosley Distributing Corp.. 
afhliate of the Crosley division. DAV! 
COLE, former Manhattan sales manager, i: 
now assistant sales manager. The new’ sale- 
promotion manager is THEODORE HOUCK. 
who has been with Crosley Distributing fo: 
four years, and his assistant is CHARLES 
L. SCHAFER. 


THOMAS H. PEN. 
DER recently was 
named advertising 
manager and director 
of public relations fo: 
Robertshaw - Fulton 
Controls Co., Grayson 
Controls Division, 
Lynwood, Calif. The 
announcement was 
made by T. T. AR- 
DEN, executive vice 
president. Mr. Pender 

T. H. Pender has had wide expe- 
rience in the gas controls field, becoming 
associated with Grayson Controls in 1933. 
Since that time he has filled many positions 
within the organization, including personnel 
manager and, most recently, director of in- 
dustrial relations. 


W. M. MYLER, 84, assistant treasurer of 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., retired on 
March 31 after serving the firm for 46 years. 
Mr. Myler joined Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. in 1902 as a bookkeeper and in 1907 was 
made assistant secretary-treasurer. When 
Pittsburgh Equitable became a Rockwell 
division, Mr. Myler was elevated to the posi- 
tion from which he just retired. 


RONALD F. MARS.- 
DEN is the new di- 
rector of purchases 
for L. J. Mueller Fur- 
nace Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Prior to joining 
Mueller, Mr. Mars- 
den conducted his 
own business, procur- 
ing and subcontract- 
ing production of war 
material. From 1936 
to 1943 he was pur- 
chasing agent for the 
Pettibone Mulliken Corp., Chicago. E. R. 
STEMPER, who has been Mueller director 
of purchases for many years, will remain in 
a consulting capacity. 


R. F. Marsden 


FRED W. PETERS, secretary and treasurer, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, has been 
elected to membership in the Controllers 
Institute of America. Top financial execu- 
tives of 3022 American companies in every 
branch of industry are now members of the 
institute. 


JULIAN GARRETT, former vice president 
of the Northwest Utilities Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alberta, has retired from that company and 
opened offices at 108 Commercial Bldg., Ed- 
monton, as a natural gas consultant. Mr. Gar- 
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rett, who is particularly well known to Paci- 
fic coast gas men, was president of the Can- 
adian Gas Assn. in 1940. 


ANSEL B. HUYCK has been elected chief 
engineer of The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. by 
the board of directors. The board also an- 
nounced the election 
of SAMUEL GREEN 
to succeed Mr. Huyck 
as assistant chief en- 
gineer. After working 
with Koppers Con- 
struction Co. and the 


Huyck joined Brook- 
lyn Union in 1931 as 
assistant superintend- 
ent of the coke oven 
plant at Greenpoint 
Works. He has been 
active in AGA devel- 
opment and research work. Mr. Green has 
held various posts in the company’s engi- 
neering division since 1912. In 1945 he be- 
came engineer of manufacture in charge of 
gas production facilities. He has been active 
on AGA technical committees for many 
years. 


R. E. WASHBURN has been appointed field 
engineer for Hammel Radiator Engineering 
Co., Los Angeles. He will cover the entire 
sales territory and will assist jobbers and 
contractor-dealers in solving heating prob- 
lems, as well as help coordinate company 
and individual sales promotion. During his 
12 years with Hammel, Mr. Washburn has 
worked on or directed every engineering job 
in the plant. 


A. B. Huyck 


JACOB B. JONES, superintendent and 
treasurer of the Bridgeton (N.J.) Gas Light 
Co., was honored recently at a testimonial 
dinner in recognition of his 50th anniversary 
with the firm. LEROY W. LODER, president 
of the utility, officiated as toastmaster and 
guest speaker was HOWARD H. MELVIN, 
general manager, Cumberland County Util- 
ities, Millville, N.J. Seventy utility execu- 
tives, employees, and friends attended. 


HERBERT E. FRITZ 
has been appointed 
sales promotion man- 
ager of Roberts & 
Mander Corp., Hat- 
boro, Pa., and will 
make his headquar- 
ters in the home office 
of the company. Mr. 
Fritz, who has been 
connected with Rob- 
erts & Mander since 
1938, except for a 
time during the war 
years, will spend most of his time in the 
field conducting dealer meetings and dem- 
onstrations and arranging for trade and con- 
sumer shows. 


CARROLL MILLER JR. has been appointed 
field representative for the Gas Appliance 
Promotion division operated by the natural 
gas companies serving the greater Pittsburgh 
area—Equitable Gas Co., The Peoples Na- 
tural Gas Co., and The Manufacturers Light 
& Heat Co. Mr. Miller recently was the 
Pittsburgh representative for the Holcomb 
Mfg. Co., Indianapolis. 


H. E. Fritz 
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Iroquois Gas Co., Mr. | 


From an operating trench approxima- 
tely 314 ft. by 8 ft., the HYDRAUGER 
bores clean open holes as far as 225 ft. 
This modern labor saving machine 
eliminates costly trenching, pavement 
damage, backfilling, interference with 
traffic, etc. Frequently saves 50%-75% 
on man-hours. Pays for itself within a 
year and often in a few weeks. 


Write for Catalog No. 8 
TODAY! 


HYDRAUGER CORP., Ltd. 
68! Market Street 
San Francisco 5, California eee 
HYDRAUGER machines are available in 3 
different types {3.2 and 5.2 horsepower}. Bores 
2 in. and 2%, in. hole. Bore-reams 3% iM, 4h 
in., 6% in., 8 10% in., 12% in., 14% in. and 
under certain conditions to 24 in. dia. hole. 
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EARTH TOOL 


BORING 


INSTALL UNDERGROUND LINES 


FASTER—CHEAPER- 


sy 
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Only EARTHWORM 
Has All These Features ~~ 


1. Boring hole (not pushing) 4. One or two main operation. 
GHSUTES COCNSCy- . fe—manual feed warns of 
2. Fast—will bore hole for av- ? Sa 
hts existing lines. 
erage service in 8 to 20 min- | 
utes. Bores 12” to 5” hole. 6. Complete portable equip- 
3. Minimum street opening— ment — no auxiliary equip- 
saves digging. ment required. 


Three models— 
1.2, 2.3 or 4 H.-P. 


a Write for 
Mailing raw 
Address: u | 
Box 1100 Information 


~ BORING MACHINE © MANUFACTURED BY. , 
» LUBE JACK CO., SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 
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MORRISON L. GABLE, communications en- 
gineer, Motorola Inc., Chicago, has received 
commendation for emergency flood control 
werk in Parkersburg, W. Va. JOSEPH E. 
BECKETT, Parkersburg chief of police, ex- 
pressed gratitude and appreciation to Mr. 
Gable for rushing in additional emergency 
radio equipment to augment the police com- 
munications system. 


MILLS COX, formerly with Mills Bennett 
Production Co., Houston, has been appointed 
manager of supply for Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp. Two new TETC directors, 
elected at the annual meeting, are CHARLES 
I. THOMPSON, vice president and general 
counsel of War Emergency Pipe Lines Inc. 


during the war, and WILLIAM A. SMITH, 
president of William A. Smith Construction 
Co. 


ALEXANDER M. BEEBEE, president, Roch- 
ester (N.Y.) Gas & Electric Corp., has been 
elected to membership in Tau Beta Pi, na- 
tional honor fraternity of engineers. He was 
inducted recently at special ceremonies at 
Cornell university, from which he graduated 
in 1915. Mr. Beebee is a director of the 
AGA and the Rochester Engineering Society. 


NORMAN HIRSCHFIELD has been elected 
president of Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp. 
Mr. Hirschfield had been a vice president 


since 1938 and is also a director. 


LINE OF 


CENTER 


FISHER M-SCOPE 
PIPE & CABLE FINDER 


. . locates, traces and measures the 
depth of buried pipes and cables even 
through concrete electronically. Elim- 
inates costly exploratory digging. 


Write Dept. 9 For 
FREE 16-PAGE BOOKLET 


_— 
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Fisher Research Laboratory, Inc. 
PALO ALTO - CALIFORNIA 
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IF YOU ARE NOT A 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 


In GAS each month you will find dozens of ideas that will help 
you know your business better and do your job better. Just one 
of these ideas coming to you on our pages can pay you many, 
many times the small cost of a subscription. 
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GAS ... 1709 WEST EIGHTH ST., 


LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 


Please enter my subscription to GAS for... 
1 YEAR $2.00 [] 
[] Check is enclosed [] Please bill me 


NAME 


POSITION 


COMPANY 


STREET 
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ZONE STATE 


L. HAROLD AN 
DERSON and NOR. 
MAN R. SUTHER 
LAND, vice presi. 
dents of Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., San 
Francisco, recent), 
were appointed to 
newly created posi 
tions as assistant gen 
eral managers. They 
will be executive as 
sistants to WILLIA\) 

O. R. Doerr EULER, vice presi 
dent and general manager. O. R. DOERR 
sales manager for the past 10 years, was ap 
pointed vice president in charge of sales, th: 
post vacated by Mr. Sutherland.- Mr. Doer: 
has been identified with the utility since 
1921. He is a past president of the PCGA. 


Investigation of Induction Heating in 


Relation to Industrial Gas Heating— 
Battelle Memorial Institute report on 
industrial and commercial gas research 
project IGR-58 by George A. Uhlmeyer, 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Co., with 
a discussion by S. L. Case of Battelle. 
The study described in this report was 
undertaken to discover the types of gas 
loads being displaced by induction heat- 
ing, the inherent advantages and dis- 
advantages of each process, comparative 
economics of each, and research work 
that should be carried on if gas is to 
secure its share of new markets. The 
conclusions point to the fact that if the 
gas industry is to retain its share of 
the industrial heating load the high 
speed gas heating process must be de- 
veloped and promoted. 


Synthetic Petroleum from the Synthine 
Process—by B. H. Weil, Georgia Tech 
engineering experiment station and John 
C. Lane, Gulf Research & Development 
Co. Published by Remsen Press Divi- 
sion, Chemical Publishing Co. Inc., 26 
Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. According 
to the authors, production of gasoline 
from coal and natural gas is already 
virtual'y competitive with the refining 
of gasoline from crude oil. This book is 
the first written on the process which 
has evolved from the German Fischer- 


| Tropsch process. 


| Silastic Facts No. 5—Published by Dow 


Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. New and 
more complete data on all commercially 
available types of Silastic, the Dow 
Corning silicone rubber, are given in 
this 16-page book. Several new types are 
included among the six pastes and the 
six molding and extruding stocks for 
which typical physical properties in- 
cluding hardness, tensile strength and 
elongation are given. 

Data indicating the inherent stability 
of Silastic include graphs showing 


_changes in physical properties caused 


by aging at 300° F for 65 days; changes 
in hardness over a temperature range 
of -80° to 480° F; brittle points ranging 


| from -70° to -100° F; and tables show- 


ing changes in tensile strength, elonga- 


' tion and hardness after 12 months of 
| outdoor weathering. 


Usefulness of Silastic as a gasketing 
material is indicated in tables showing 


'_ resistance to various chemicals, refrig- 


erants and to high and low swell lubri- 
cating oil at 350° F, and in graphs pre- 
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THE 
BOTILED GAS 
MANUAL 


The Sales - Service Textbook 


for 


DEALERS 
SALESMEN 
SERVICEMEN 


Invaluable to All Who Sell, Install 
and Service LP-Gas Equipment and 
Appliances. 


CONTENTS: 


What is Propane? 

The Behavior of Gases 

Heat and Temperature 

What Goes on Within a Propane Cylinder? 

The Simple Regulator 

Regulator Manifolds 

Regulations—Equipment Selection and Installation 
LP-Gas Pipe Leaks 

Testing for Leaks and Adjusting Burners 
Fundamentals of Thermostats 

Pilots and Pilot Controls 

Burner Design and Application 

Appliance Conversions 

Facts About Water and Water Heaters 

Competitive Fuels—Wood 

Competitive Fuels—Coal 

Competitive Fuels—Oil 

Competitive Fuels—Electricity—Rates and Refrigeration 
Competitive Fuels—Electricity—-Cooking and Water Heating 
Gas Lighting 

Space Heating 

The Tools of Our Profession 


352 paces 24 CHAPTERS 
OF EASY-TO-FIND ANSWERS ON LP-GASES. 
APPLIANCES AND EQUIPMENT 


$400 


Per Copy 


order. In California add 10c for sales tax. 


SEND ORDER TO 


1709 West Eighth Street 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


We pay postage on orders accompanied by check or money- 


SPECIAL OFFER: 25% Discount on All Orders for 10 or More. 
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INSTALLATION 
POSITIONS 


.»-for easy connections 


Spring Top operates 
pointing either up or down 


REYNOLDS REGULATOR 
s NI-2 Model 30 
— NR 8200 Series 


Vertical Position 
with up flow 


This regulator is available with any type seal 
previously made by Reynolds. 


2 Quickly installed in existing house piping. 


: oo 3 May be installed in any position on a 90° Js 
Ze setting. : 


4 Orifice can be changed at any time. 


5, To inspect orifice or valve pocket, only an Allen 
wrench is needed. , 


\. : 
Ke 
GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON: INDIANA: JU. S. A. 
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senting compression set values at tem- 
peratures ranging from 200° to 380° F. 
Usefulness of Silastic as an electric] 
insulating material is indicated in tabl-s 
of dielectric properties and graphs show - 
e ing changes in dielectric constant and 


power factor at frequencies ranging 


from 100 to 1 million cycles per second, 
Good dielectric properties combined 
with water repellency and retention of 


physical properties in spite of weather- 
ing, low temperature exposure, or 
thermal aging plus extraordinary re- 
sistance to ozone and corona, account 
for increasing use of Silastic extruded 
over wire, coated onto glass or asbestos 


tape and cloth, or applied as a sealing 
material to electric machines. 


“ [ iC lI lato is e Heaters Oil-Well Reconditioning in Southwestern 
of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and South- 
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% 
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eastern Ohio—by Bruce F. Grant, petro- 
leum engineer, Bureau of Mines. This 


A G.A. approved for Nat'l, Mfgd, engineering survey, Report of Investiga- 
. tions 4193, may be obtained from the 
Mixed, and An ,. Gases. Bureau of Mines, Publications Distribu- 
Vented Circulators—two new styles — 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
—4 sizes each. Methods of reconditioning or “repair- 
ing” oil, wells in three sections of the 
New Floor Type Bathroom Heater. Appalachian region which have similar 
, — reservoir characteristics, production 

W rite today for new descriptive practices, and operating procedures are 
literature. described. Future oil production in these 
areas, the report points out, is dependent 
upon the maintenance of existing wells 


and the extension of proved secondary 
recovery methods. Because well-recon- 
, ditioning work was curtailed during the 


war, a large number of wells in the 
MANUFACTURING CORPORATION Appalachian region need repairing. 
ll To appraise the efficiency of recondi- 
tioning methods used in the area, rec- 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY ords of 1450 reconditioning projects com- 
pleted since 1935 were studied. Compre- 
. hensive information was compiled on 
366 projects, showing well log data, a 
description of the condition of the wells 
before clean-out, details of the clean-out 
work and its cost, and production statis- 
tics before and after cleaning the wells. 


Study of the Factors Affecting the Appli- 
cation of Gas to Counter Appliances 
(Coffee Urns)—-AGA Testing Laborator- 
ies Research Report No. 1105. This in- 
vestigation was carried out as project 
IGR-54, under the sponsorship of the 
AGA committee on industrial and com- 
mercial gas research. 

A resume of the contemporary meth- 
ods of applying gas heat to coffee urns 
with respect to design, performance 
characteristics, and control equipment is 
presented together with practical .sug- 
gestions and design information toward 
solving the problems encountered in 
heat application, aeration, venting and 
control of such equipment. Results show 
that through proper design, correct 
burner application, and employment of 
control equipment, efficiencies of coffee 
urn equipment may be greatly increased. 


How to Get Profits from Inventories— 
Published by the Systems Division of 
Remington Rand Ine. this 24-page 
booklet pictures and describes the most 
modern methods of simplifying the man- 
agement of stocks to prevent losses from 
too much or too little. It shows why and 
how improved inventory records reduce 
clerical costs and conserve executive 
time. Free copies may be obtained from 
any Remington Rand office or from J. P, 
ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE CORP. A. Grundy, manager, Systems and Meth- 
ods Research department, Remington 
Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. 


% Easily attached to most 
forced warm air units. 


% Capacity, 9 pounds of 
clothes. 


% List Price, $75.00. 


Ask for special bulletin on 
the Clothes Dryer and the 
new Gordon Line of Forced 
Air Furnaces, Highboys and 
Boilers. 


* Patent Pending 


137 Arthur Street . Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
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PAYNE FURNACE COMPANY (One of the DRESSER Industries) BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


P ANEIAIR OPENS A NEW SALES FIELD 


Now, every home, no matter how modest family 


income, can have the healthful comfort of floor level, 
forced air heating with PANELAIR! 


PANELAIR equals the efficiency of the most expensive 
forced air installation. Burners are quiet on any gas 
... heavy, die-formed heating element gives maximum 
heat transfer . .. two-speed twin fans provide sustained 
warm air delivery at floor level .. . it’s automatic and 


fully vented . . . compact casing fits in a wall. 


Write for PANELAIR Plan Book. 
GAS FUEL HAS EVERYTHING 
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SEC ORDERS EXECUTION OF PHILADELPHIA Co. As it must to all utility holding companies under the act 
of 1935, death came last month to the Pittsburgh firm, holder of 55 subsidiaries. Only Duquesne 
Light Co., its principal integrated operating company, will be retained under the divestment order. 
SEC said that the company had failed to prove that dissolution would result in “the loss of sub- 
stantial economies.” 


Ex Paso WANTS TO SELL MORE GAS TO SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. El Paso Natural Gas Co. has entered an 
application with the Federal Power Commission to increase its capacity by 180 MMcf per day, 
all to be put through the Texas-to-California line. Eighty million would be dropped off en route in 
Arizona and New Mexico, the remaining 100 million scheduled to find its way into the systems of 
Southern California Gas Co. and Southern Counties. 


BUCHANAN NOMINATION IN ABEYANCE. The day after the Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce had voted (by 3-1) to report adversely the nomination of Thomas C. 
Buchanan to the long-vacant post on the Federal Power Commission, the committee sent the matter 
back to the subcommittee for further study, “at its discretion.” 


TIDELANDS BILL TO AWAIT NEW SESSION. As GAS went to press, Congressional action on the controversial 
bill before adjournment for conventions was considered an impossibility. Having passed the 
House two months ago, it, like other oil and gas legislation, found the Senate a bottleneck. Al- 
though it was finally reported favorably (6-5) out of the judiciary committee, it appeared 
that it would have to wait until after recess for final action. 


Max BALL TO RETIRE IN AuGusT. The director of the Oil and Gas Division of the Department of the In- 
terior has announced his intention of resigning Aug. 1—earlier if a successor can be found. Both 
Interior Secretary Julius Krug and Mr. Ball were urging a reluctant William Murray, Texas Rail- 


road Commissioner, to take the job. 


RADIANT COOLING PLANNED. The Wall Street Journal reports that City Investing Co. is experimenting 
with circulating chilled water through pipes. Through the same pipes that carry warmed water 
for use in radiant heating would pass 55° water. 


MONTH-AHEAD WEATHER PREDICTION SERVICE PLANNED. The U.S. Weather Bureau is reportedly tinkering 
with a service to industry and governmental agencies, at present on a small, selective basis. Who 
among gas utilities—_if any—was receiving the service was not divulged. 


OIL SHORTAGE AND GAS POPULARITY GANG UP AGAINST OIL HEATERS. Oil burner sales are reported down to 
20-30% of 1947’s fat 830,000. Employees in the burner factories have been let off in droves, up 
to 60% having been given their release. Dual-fuel burners appear to be the only answer for the 
manufacturers, with gas-oil and oil-coal combinations showing promise. 


GROSS UP, NET DOWN. The Wall Street Journal reports in a survey of 24 electric companies and six gas 
companies that higher revenues in 1948 can’t keep up with rising costs. Among electric companies 
an increase in revenues of $59 million during the first quarter of 1948 against 1947 has yielded $3 
million less in the net picture; percentagewise, it’s a drop of over 2%. For gas companies, $76 
million rise has brought a similar drop in the net. Rate advances just can’t be put through official- 
dom fast enough to turn the tide. 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES MAY PUSH GAS AIR CONDITIONING. The AGA says electric companies are losing interest 
in the possibilities of electric air conditioning, because of increased investment required to pro- 
vide service. Therefore, they are thinking of promoting the gas-fired variety. The association also 
revealed that experiments with gas-fired heat pumps are progressing. 


COMMONS APPROVES GAS NATIONALIZATION. On June 16 the Labor government’s bill to take over British 
gas companies finally passed the House of Commons, six months after its introduction. The 
following day it was sent to the House of Lords. A brief explanation of the bill appears in 
the news section of this issue. 


When it is necessary to make repairs, Drill; 

. one oe | riling 
extensions or additions to transmission \f rene 
or distribution lines that are under 
pressure, most Gas Companies use 
Mueller Equipment to do the work 
SAFELY and ECONOMICALLY because 
Mueller Drilling Machines are available 
that will drill through stops, valves or 
fittings without shutting down the line 
or reducing pressure. 


The "E-4"' Drilling Machine has a drill capacity from 7/16" to I" in- 
clusive, the '’D-4" Drilling Machine has a drill capacity from %" to 2" 
inclusive and the "C-I" Drilling Machine will drill through gates valves 
in sizes 2" to 12" inclusive. The "C-I"' Machine is extremely efficient 
as it is operated by a compressed air motor that cuts many times faster 
than hand operated machines. 


Mueller SAVE-A-VALVE Drilling Nipples are ideal for temporary or semi- 
permanent pressure connections as they have an inside thread which 
permits the insertion of a plug in the nipple with the "E-4" or "'D-4" 
Drilling Machine. The valve can be removed when the connection is 
abandoned while the line is under pressure. At any future time, the 
connection may be used again by simply reversing the procedure. Mueller 
SAVE-A-VALVE Drilling Nipples are tested for pressures up to 500 Lbs. 


. s. i. and are available in sizes from I" to 3" inclusive. 
p 


Ask any Mueller Representative to explain how you can benefit by the 
use of these Machines and Nipples or write us direct for full information. 
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Headway on Steel 


HERE’S some sound thinking on gas matters in the 

report of the Special Subcommittee on Petroleum of the 
Armed Services Committee of the House. The subcommittee, 
headed by Rep. Dewey Short, after hearing half a hundred 
expert witnesses, came up with a blistering 23-page docu- 
ment, concerned chiefly with petroleum, but stressing the 
top urgency of allocating steel for natural gas pipelines 
before any other use. The chief war purpose of such allo- 
cation would be to let natural gas bat for petroleum in the 
crucial industrial areas of the East where oil supply might 
become increasingly pinched in the event of submarine 
warfare. 

Remember the rubber and petroleum shortage of the 
recent war? And how action just a little earlier on syn- 
thetic plants would have made the former shortage a lot 
less acute? 

The subcommittee says some pretty strong things about 
what may happen to petroleum in the next war, and one 
measure it urges without mincing words is the allocation 
of all the steel possible for natural gas pipelines—and fast. 


Says the subcommittee: 


Natural-gas developments are part of the synthetic-fuel pro- 
gram and an independent source of energy as well. But its use, 
we found, is concentrated in certain areas, in certain classes of 
industry, and in a relatively small number of individual indus- 
trial plants, even though some gas is now consumed in 34 states 
and the District of Columbia. The reason for this became quickly 
evident. It is simply because the marketing pattern of natural 
gas is largely determined by the layout of available pipelines. 

Considerably more than half of the 4 trillion cu ft of natural 
gas now being consumed annually is consumed near the sources 
of supply and not in interstate commerce. 


Large gas fields, the subcommittee continues, have been 
capped in for many years because of lack of transportation 
facilities for the gas “and because the price was not con- 
ducive to commercial development of these resources.’ 


“For the same reasons over | billion cu ft of gas are being 
lost daily, this loss approximately equivalent to some 230 million 
barrels of oil a year or well over a month’s: supply for the entire 
l nited States. 

“And yet, major gas transportation facilities, which would 
increase the interstate movements by more than 100% over 
1945 within the next few years, are being delayed indefinitely 
because of the acute shortage of steel. 

“After exploring this subject in our hearings, it became 
quickly apparent that the provision of steel to those who plan 
to construct such pipelines is of No. | priority in importance. 
increasing the use of natural gas means less consumption of 
netroleum, lower loss of gas, and increased availability of petro- 
‘eum to the armed forces in time of war. It is the quickest and 
cheapest method immediately available to reduce domestic con- 
umption of petroleum. It is a program of tremendous impor- 
‘ance and, in oup view, of great urgency, especially in view of 
‘he fact that even after the steel is made available, the major 
‘ines cannot be completed within two years. 

“Bear in mind that the gas lines for which applications have 
‘een granted together with those now pending before the Federal 
‘ower Commission represent the equivalent of 625,000 bbl daily 
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of heating oil—about the same amount as is being lost daily 
through flaring or venting in Texas alone.” 


Witnesses who appeared before the subcommittee in- 
cluded people like Secretary of Defense Forrestal; Max 
Ball, chief of the Interior’s Oil and Gas Division; and Ralph 
K. Davies. Although there was considerable difference of 
opinion, it is likely that many defense chiefs are in accord 
with the views expressed by the subcommittee. 

Meanwhile the steel requirements committee of the 
American Gas Assn. has sent to the Office of Industry Co- 
operation in Washington a forceful document on the steel 
requirements of, the gas industry, within the city gates of 
utility systems. It is complete with pictorial proof of why 
the comparatively meager needs of the utilities are so 
essential to public welfare, health and safety. 

[t appears progress is really being made. 


To Complete the Picture 


OME other observations in the petroleum subcommittee’s 

report, while not directly related to the gas business, 
seem worthy of mention for the light they cast on possible 
future developments. 

Mr. Forrestal told the committee that if war comes, we 
will be at least 2 billion bbl a day short of our war oil 
requirements. The subcommittee’s view, however, was that 
we will be short more nearly 3 million bbl a day than 2 
million. 

Much discussion before the committee revolved about 
the question of Saudi Arabia. It became apparent, as the 
hearings progressed, that defense of our vast oil interests in 
this area would be difficult, and that “any steel invested in 
the tremendous pipeline undertakings there might at any 
time become unavailable to this nation should hostilities 

egin. 

The subcommittee reported it encountered considerable 
eovernmental confusion on whether or not the government 
should continue to send large volumes of critically short 
steel to this area. The Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs told the committee in public hearings he 
felt the decision to ship this steel should be re-examined in 
the light of changed international conditions which de- 
veloped after the original decision was made. Later the 
Department of State edined the hearings in such a manner 
as to indicate that the decision would remain as it was: that 
is, the shipments of steel would continue. 

The committee conceded that it was generally agreed in 
the oil industry that more oil can be obtained with less steel 
in this area than from anywhere else in the world at present. 

“But it is doubtful,” the report continues, “that this takes 
into account the transportation problems involved and the vul- 
nerability of the area to hostile interests. We are not at all 


confident that if the steel the armed forces would require to 
defend the pipelines is computed into present steel requirements 
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of the area, the ratio of oil produced per ton of steel invested 
would be as disproportionate as now contended by those favoring 


such steel shipments. 

“We are of the view, therefore, that the nation would benefit 
more by using this steel for tankers, that this pipeline project 
should be postponed until a more propitious international at- 
mosphere develops, or until present steel shortages are alle- 
viated... .” 

On the matter of synthetics, the committee found agree- 
ment among practically all witnesses that a large scale 
synthetic fuel industry will develop some five, ten or 20 
years hence. Accordingly it offers no solution, even par- 
tially, to present oil problems. The witnesses also agreed 
that conventional processes will produce more oil more 
quickly and more cheaply, using less steel and fewer men, 
than will synthetic processes. The subcommittee agreed 
with the view of Ralph Davies that other things are more 
practical than a $9 billion synthetic program at this time. 
But they underscored “at this time.” 

The subcommittee concluded that it behooves the nation, 
in its present petroleum crisis, to expedite research looking 
toward a great synthetic industry, which may in time exceed 
in size the steel, coal, automotive, or present-day petroleum 
industries—but to push forward on this program “without 
impeding presently used processes of producing our natu- 
ral petroleum.” 

The subcommittee’s report is meaty and well worth study. 


Break for Cincinnati 


HE Public Utilities Commission of the state of Ohio has 
been keeping itself in the headlines in recent months 
with the able assistance of the state’s supreme court. Sev- 
eral months ago the court upheld the commission order 
authorizing curtailment during heating seasons. The court’s 
latest move has been to uphold another far-reaching deci- 
sion, one that has been hailed by Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co. President Walter C. Beckjord as “facilitating the de- 
termination of rate cases as well as providing relief during 
periods of rapid rise in the cost of labor and materials.” 

The latter decision was reached on June 9 in a hearing on 
the case of the City of Cincinnati, appellant, v. the Public 
Utilities Commission. The question raised in the hearing 
was: Did the commission have the jurisdiction and au- 
thority, in the situation confronting it, to promulgate an 
emergency order establishing interim gas rates pending 
disposition of the appeals by the company from the rates 
prescribed by ordinance? The court decided yes, it did. 

The commission based its case partly on Sec. 614-32 of 
the general code, which specified in part that 


“The commission shall have power, when deemed by it neces- 
sary to prevent injury to the business or interests of the public 
or any public utility of this state in case of an emergency to be 
judged by the commission, to temporarily alter, amend, or with 
the consent of the public utility concerned suspend any existing 
rates, schedules, or order relating to or affecting any public 
utility... .” 
The city based its contention on Sec. 614-47 which said: 
“This act shall not apply to any rate, fare, or regulation now 
or hereafter prescribed by any municipal corporation granting 
a right ... or franchise to use its streets, alleys . . . for street 
railway or street railroad purposes, or to any prices so fixed. .. .” 


In effect, while admitting the effect of the section referred 
to by the city, the commission and the utility held that it 
had no validity where there is no ordinance contract in 
force, as was the circumstance in this case. The ordinance 
had expired in June of 1944, the commission pointed out, 
and while the rates thereafter charged were the same as the 
rates established by the expired ordinance, they did not 
represent rates fixed by any ordinance; thus Sec. 614-47 
was held irrelevant. 
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Furthermore, they held that Sec. 614-32 is in reality a 
special statute enabling the commission to intervene when 
economic conditions are such as to require prompt action 
either in the interest of the public or of a utility. 

The court found that although Sec. 614-47 did in effect 
prevent the commission from exercising jurisdiction when 
there was a valid and operative ordinance, where a company 
has appealed to the commission from an unacceptable rate 
ordinance such rates are suspended; and that while the raies 
were truly the same as those previously charged, they were 
ordained by statute, not by ordinance. Furthermore, the 
court saw no conflict between Sec. 614-45, another section 
cited by the city, and 614-32, because the former provided 
for the continuance of a prior rate to preserve the, staius 
quo under ordinary conditions; the latter confers on the 
commission extraordinary powers in emergencies. 

Lastly, when the company declined to accept the rates 
fixed by the new ordinances, appealed to the commission 
and elected to charge the former rates, the rates so charged 
became the existing legal rates, for the time being at least, 
by operation of law. (Regardless, the court held, whether 
the company should subsequently be required to refund a 
part of the money thus collected. ) 


Platiorm for Researeh 


UGH Cuthrell of Brooklyn Union made some remarks 
that will be remembered at the production and chemical 
meeting at Asbury Park, N. J. He was just in from the 
sales meeting at the Westchester Country Club, and talked 
extemporaneously, making some pointed statements. He 
didn’t, however, seem to have lost any friends, particularly 
after his second-day straightening out of what apparently 
had been some misunderstanding of his earlier statements. 

To review some of his milder remarks, he hinted at 
boiling down the number of research projects. 

He singled out four items, from hundreds available, as 


being of great importance: 
1. Finding a method of liquefied purification for hydrogen sulphide 


removal which would be cheaper in operation than the present 
dry box method. 

2. Developing a method of manufacturing peak load gas that will 
be economical in operation and not require an excessive invest- 
ment for construction, and will at the same time produce a gas 
interchangeable with the base lcad gas being used. He expressed 
the belief that a great deal more can be done along that line 
than has been done in the past, and that it can be done quickly, 
and that the answer is needed now. 

3. Doing something to make use of the large quantity of low grade 
heat now being wasted in gas plants. For example, there is that 
emitted from a water gas set on the blow, from the excess water 
from gas condensers, from the heat of compression of gas com- 
pressors, an@ the quenching of coke from carbonizing plants. 
An efficient chemical plant, which a gas plant should be, might 
well use heat exchangers more widely and find some use for the 
great amount of low grade heat now being thrown away, he held. 
Obviously the solution is not a simple one. But every Btu thrown 
away into the atmosphere represents dollars wasted. And Mr. 
Cuthrell expressed the view that the brains of the industry should 
be able to find the solution. 

4. Developing an apparatus to generate steam or at least to use the 
heat now lost on water gas sets on the blow that will not cost as 
much as present waste heat boilers. 


Mr. Cuthrell expressed the view that the industry’s future 
depends on taking on the house heating load. It bothers 
him when he hears important people in the industry say 
one can’t sell house heating and make a profit. So, he 
continued, let’s find ways and means of making peak load 
gas without too much of an investmnet and cheaply enough 
so that the industry can afford to go after the house heating 
load and continue its progress. 

More power to such stirrer-uppers. 
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TECHNICAL TRENDS 


Aluminum Pipe 


N installation has_ recently 

been made of what is stated to 
be the oil industry’s- first welded 
aluminum pipeline; it is perhaps 
the first installation of its size and 
type for any service. It consists 
of 1200 ft of 6-in. pipe, and will 
be followed shortly by one-half 
mile of 4-in. This experiment is 
being made by Interstate Oil Pipe 
Line Co. to explore the possibili- 
ties of aluminum as a substitute 
for steel pipe. The 6-in. section 
has been laid in the Magnolia, 
Ark., area, and the 4-in. portion 
will be installed along the Louisi- 
ana Gulf Coast. 

The pipe is produced by the 
Aluminum Co. of America in 40- 
ft seamless extruded lengths. The 6-in. pipe has a wall 
thickness of 0.280 in. and a weight of 6.55 Ib per ft; the 
4-in. wall is 0.237 in. thick and its weight is 3.73 Ib per ft. 
Thus two men can carry a 40-ft joint of 6-in. pipe which 
weighs only 262 lb. The exact metal composition is: 
Aluminum, 89% ; magnesium, 7%; silicon, 4%. The 6-in. 
pipe, at 60% joint efficiency, has a calculated bursting 
strei gth of 1800 psig, and the installed 1200-ft section has 
withstood a hydraulic test of 1000 psig. 

Electric welding is done by an inert gas arc welding 
process including the following features: Alternating cur- 
rent, rather than more commonly used direct current, em- 
ploying 250 amperes at 82 volts and 60 cycles for the actual 
welding, and superimposing on this 2 to 3 me current to 
stabilize the arc; a shielding cloud of argon gas, automati- 
cally fed around the electrode from a cylinder; a non- 


consuming tungsten electrode; welding head cooled by cir-. 


culating water; stainless steel backup ring inside the pipe: 
filler rod, of 95% aluminum and 5% silicon, in wire coil 
form. The ends are beveled to 30° before welding. The 
welding machine which provides the welding current, cool- 
ing water, and argon gas control is a portable gasoline- 
powered assembly. The line joints were roll welded, an 
operation requiring about 12 minutes per joint: the bell 
hole tie-in joints required about 20 minutes. 

Connection to steel pipe is made by flanges, a copper- 
aliiminum alloy flange being welded on the aluminum pipe 
to match the steel pipe flange. The flange is electrically 
welded to prevent galvanic corrosion. 

While the principal service expectation is resistance to 
internal corrosion from sour (high sulfur) crude oil, it is 
al-o thought that there may be external resistance to acid 
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soils which corrode steel pipe. On the other hand, it is 
expected that external protective coating may be necessary 
in alkaline soils, because of the general susceptibility of 
aluminum to corrosion under alkaline conditions. 


Origin of Petroleum 


NE of the earth’s best-kept secrets, one that still has 

scientists completely baffled, and one that is becoming 
more and more desirable to penetrate is the mechanism of 
the origin and formation of petroleum. . . and natural gas. 
At this time, when at least our known resources of petro- 
leum are dwindling and becoming inadequate, it would 
perhaps be of inestimable value to find out how they were 
produced and if they are still developing. Present oil ex- 
ploration methods depend on instrumental detection of 
existing “pools” of oil, or upon physical search in geo- 
logical formations which are considered promising because 
prior discoveries have been made in similar formations; 
discovery could possibly be much more certain if the sub- 
stances and forces of formation were understood. 

Several theories of the origin of petroleum have been 
studied extensively. One of the most favored is that of 
thermal decomposition of fatty oils from vegetable or 
animal sources. However, a critical study of some of the 
constituents indicates that they could not exist at the 
temperatures of such thermal decomposition and are prob- 
ably products of an environment not exceeding 250°F. 

Radioactivity is the basis of another theory, and there is 
considerable evidence pro and con. Bacterial action also 
has its supporters. In a recent paper before the National 
Meeting of the American Chemical Society, Benjamin T. 
Brooks, consulting chemist, advanced the possibility of a 
two-stage process, with fatty oils, proteins and cellulose as 
the raw materials. The first stage, in surroundings of 
marine sediment, would have been the chemical or bacterial 
transformation of organic material to hydrogen and carbon 
compounds which might have been similar to bitumens; 
the later stage, to produce the complex constituents of crude 
petroleum as we know it, would have resulted from the 
catalytic action of clays; this possible action of clays seems 
to be a relatively new concept in this country, but has 
apparently been carefully studied and has gained serious 
acceptance in Russia. 

At the present time the origin of petroleum is being 
actively studied by the American Petroleum institute under 
its Research Project 43, phases of which are being carried 
out at MIT, Scripps Institute and Penn State, investigating 
radio activity, bacterial activity and chemical processes 
respectively; and it appears that there is not yet sufficient 
evidence to definitely rule out any one of these general 
processes. 
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Problem: To install a gas line under a city’s busiest 
intersection with minimum interference to traffic. Line 
must give undisturbed service despite pounding of 
streetcar lines and heavy vehicular traffic. 


Solution: Put in a line just like the one that served so 
well in the same location for over forty years—a 
Dresser-Coupled line. 


Traffic was scarcely slowed down when this new line was 
installed to replace a smaller old one. Short, narrow 
ditches and immediate backfilling were made possible 
through the use of Dresser Couplings. 


There was another good reason for choosing this type 
of construction. The old line—also Dresser-Coupled— 
had served successfully in this tough spot for over forty 


ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 
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TRAFFIC AS USUAL DURING CONSTRUCTION 


DRESSER cou 


years. When the old couplings were disassembled, their 
gaskets were still resilient and still retained good pack- 
ing qualities. 

Dressers are factory-made, factory-tested; assure per- 
manently tight joints every time. Even in sloppy 
weather, they can be installed at an average rate of two 
man-minutes per bolt. Because of their proved depend- 
ability, Dresser Joints are often backfilled before the 
line is tested. This is possible since—with Dressers— 
there’s nothing to go wrong. Their specially compounded 
rubber gaskets even lengthen pipe life by cushioning 
the pipe against shocks and absorbing the stresses of 
earth movement. 

For long-time dependability as well as maximum con- 
venience of installation, specify a Dresser-Coupled line. 


NGS 


Dresser Mfg. Division, 59 Fisher Ave., Bradford, Penna. e In Texas: 1121 Rothwell St., Houston e In Canada: 60 Front St., W., Toronto 


Sales offices: New York, Chicago, Houston, San Francisco 
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PROMOTIONAL NOTES AND NOTIONS | 


Range Styling 


UST for thell of it, after hav- ee oC 


ing my attention drawn to it 
by the little helpmate at home, I 
asked several of our friends to 
comment on Elizabeth Sweeney’s 


story on high oven gas ranges in 
the May issue of McCalls. You 
will remember she advised that a 
gas range with a high oven is 
available again, but with a new 
look and new conveniences. 

My galloping poll very defi- 
nitely—in fact, unanimously— 
indicated that the higher oven is 
most welcome. As one woman 
said, it is the only convenience 
lacking in the modern gas range, 
and she was dashed (or there- 
abouts) why she should have to bend to operate her oven. 

There are some among us who remember with regret 
the abandonment of the higher oven when we adopted the 
table top model, mainly for esthetic reasons, to blend 
better with the smaller kitchens coming into fashion. I 
know one excellent housekeeper who through the years 
has clung to her high oven, uninsulated, unregulated gas 
range and an overheated kitchen rather than change to a 
lower modern model. She is most enthusiastic. The higher 
oven 1s indeed the answer to her fervent prayers for relief. 


Operating Costs 
” the April issue of GAS, I discussed a disturbing gas 


appliance situation in Detroit arising from a poll of pref- 
erences conducted ‘by the Detroit News. 

This poll reflected that 58.2% of those polled plumped 
for electric cooking when they replace present equipment. 

This prompted Gene McDonald, McDonald Gas Appli- 
ance Co., Louisville, Ky., to recount an experience at the 
Louisville Home Show in April, which had better than 
100,000 attendance. 

There were 20 exhibits displaying cooking ranges. Twelve 
displayed and promoted electric ranges exclusively, six 
more showed gas and electric ranges, and only two were 
exclusively gas. Gene reports that the only exhibits where 
you could get a factual presentation of the competitive 
advantages of gas cooking were from the two exclusively 
gas range exhibits. All other exhibits were shopped to 
establish this. 

The facts are, electric cooking costs are between four 
to five times greater than gas cooking costs in Louisville. 
furthermore, the initial investment in comparably sized 
ranges is considerably higher for electric. Then, there is 
an electric range installation charge ranging from $75 to 
‘150, as the case may be. 

The Electric Appliance Dealers Assn. complained vehe- 
tently because the exclusively gas exhibits gave the actual 
comparative costs. The Louisville experience, which, as in 
Detroit, shows us outgunned promotionally, prompts the 
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question whether we are not missing a bet somewhere along 
the line. Does the appliance dealer find it more profitable 
to push electric, rather than gas, ranges? Are we leaning 
too heavily on our national advertising, and failing to 
supply the dealers the local ammunition? 

The Louisville Gas & Electric Co., which I understand 
does not merchandise directly, but which nevertheless is a 
combination utility, naturally is interested primarily in 
protecting the better interests of its customers. There can- 
not be any objection from that quarter to the use of true 
competitive cost figures. Whose is the responsibility, there- 
fore, for seeing that gas range dealers are adequately 
posted? The manufacturer must accept the responsibility 
of making his a profitable line for the dealer to handle, 
whether it be either through unit margins or. better still, 
through sales volume and investment turnover. Making it 
easier to sell gas ranges profitably is a fundamental re- 
quirement, and comparative cost of operation is an im- 
portant plus value to the many other advantages that 
modern gas cooking offers Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public. 


First Round 


gee circulated several thousand reprints of an article 
entitled “Why Electric Cooking Needs Industry Promo- 
tion,’ written by J. F. Burt, general sales manager, Western 
Massachusetts Electric Co., and appearing in the March 27 
issue of the Electrical World. 

Mr. Burt’s theme was that our AGA national advertising 
in its effectiveness was running rings around the product 
advertising of the electric range manufacturers, because 
(quote) in many national magazines you will find adver- 
tisements extolling gas cooking—its virtues of automatic 
control, smokeless broiling, uniform baking, thrifty roast- 
ing, speedy cooking, variable heats, modern design, cleanli- 
ness, easy operation, year-in year-out economy (unquote). 
While it can be readily conceded that the electric range 
manufacturer must boost his own product in a competitive 
market, it’s something else again for the national electric 
association to attempt to match our national gas cooking 
promotion. What in tarnation can they talk about advan- 
tageously? Of course, they could do a spot of lily gilding, 
but they won't, I feel sure. In fact, Mr. Burt tacitly ques- 
tions the wisdom of a direct challenge in the cooking field 
solely, by arguing for a nationally organized and operated 
promotional activity covering the whole field of electric 
living, which in itself covers all the uses of electricity in 
the home. In other words, we gas people are facing a 
fifth column of fluorescent lights, flat irons, toasters, fans, 
vacuum cleaners and washing machines. Our better way 
of doing things might prove just as vulnerable as democ- 
racy was in Czechoslovakia unless we keep very aggressive 
ourselves and recognize exactly where the danger lies. 

In the meantime, Mr. Burt is quite concerned because 
in their own bailiwick, the rural territory beyond the gas 
mains, we sold 1.6 million gas ranges for liquefied petro- 
leum gas usage in 1947, compared with their record annual 
sales of 1.2 million. At that, I don’t blame him. It must 
be very discouraging. We have it in our power to make 
it even downright discomfiting. 
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Definitely Better Regulation 


Utility Type A Service Regulator 
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Su may now order Service Regulators 
Aerial view of Utility plant set and sealed to your actual specifications 
in which all manufacturing by simply specifying pressure requirements. 
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ON MAY 29 the Federal Power Commis- 
sion approved the construction of one of 
the most significant projects in gas indus- 
try history. Permission was granted on 
that date to the Trans-Continental Pipe Line 
Co., Longview. Texas, to lay an 1840-mile 
line from a point near the Mexican border 
to the east bank of the Hudson river, in 
New York City. Eighteen months on the 
commission’s docket, this case involved the 
largest and most expensive natural gas 
line ever to come before FPC. The cost 
is estimated at upwards of $151 million: 
the carry will be 340 MMcf per day. Nine 
utilities will benefit. 

The line’s significance in easing the oil 
shortage and in shaving the utilities’ oper- 
ating costs is explained here. On p. 35 Mr. 
Titus tells how one utility—Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co.—plans to use its 60 MMcf per 
day allotment. 


jr OLLOWING approval by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission of the 
project of Trans-Continental Gas Pipe 
Line Co. to build 
an 1840-mile 
line to bring 
Texas and Lou- 
isiana natural gas to the Northeast, 
nine utilities, including some of the 
biggest, are busy this summer with 
plans about the gas. 

After an earlier delay in issuing a 
certificate to Trans-Continental on the 
erounds that the company had not pre- 
sented evidence of adequate firmly 
committed gas supplies, the FPC re- 
cently reopened hearings. Late in May 
i authorized the project, with certain 
conditions. The pipeline is estimated to 
cost between $151 million and $180 


million. 
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Northeastern Utilities 
Lay Plans For Utilizing 
Natural Gas 


How the coming of Texas gas will benefit 
the New York area, and how one major 
company plans to use it in its system 


By EDWARD TITUS 


It’s perhaps not too far amiss to 
guess that the FPC gave some weight to 
the feeling of the armed forces. The 
commission in its opinion quoted from 
a report of a special subcommittee on 
petroleum of the House Armed Serv- 
ices committee which, in strongly urg- 
ing provision of steel for natural gas 
pipelines, pointed out the tremendous 
importance of these lines for reducing 
domestic consumption of vital petro- 
leum. And Secretary of Defense For- 
restal is known to be impressed with 
the importance of natural gas pipe- 
lines, having recently looked into the 
effect of the Moore-Rizley bill on the 
nation’s defense potential. 


Fuel Oil Displaced 


At a time of acute fuel oil shortages 
a highly constructive phase of the 
Trans-Continental project is that it 
should make it possible for natural gas 
to take the place of at least 629 million 
gal of fuel oil the first year. Table 1 
shows how much fuel oil is expected 
to be displaced in the casee of each 
company. 

The FPC made its approval condi- 
tional on Trans-Continental’s commenc- 
ing construction within a year and fin- 
ishing the job within 28 months after 
the certificate was granted. 

A second condition is that the com- 
pany must make additional studies of 
feasibility and economics of under- 
sround storage of gas during off-peak 
seasons. The FPC also will require the 
company to submit a satisfactory rate 
schedule at least six months before 
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commencement of operations, and to 
submit its final plan of financing. 


Current estimates are that the pipe- 
line will save distributing companies 
$28 million its first year of operation, 
and $35 million in the fifth year. These 
figures include a 10th company, Con- 
solidated of Baltimore, which may or 
may not get gas from this particular 
project, depending on the outcome of 
another application. 


Claude A. Williams of Austin, presi- 


dent of Trans-Continental, indicated in 
June he was optimistic about crossing 
the three remaining hurdles. These are 
right-of-way, steel and financing. On 
right-of-way, the company will be aided 
by Congressional grant of eminent do- 
main to interstate pipeline companies. 


On steel, Trans-Continental is opti- 
mistic, in view of a recent report of 
the Congressional Special Subcommit- 
tee on Petroleum, which, with reference 
to making steel available for natural 
gas pipelines, said: 

“After exploring this subject in our 
hearings, it became quickly apparent 
that the provision of steel to those who 
plan to construct such pipelines is of 
No. | priority in importance. Increas- 
ing the use of natural gas means less 
consumption of petroleum, lower loss 
of gas and increased availability of 
petroleum to the armed forces in time 
of war. It is the quickest and cheapest 
method immediately available to re- 
duce domestic consumption of petro- 
leum.” 

The report goes so far as to urge 
strongly that steel be made available 
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NATURAL GAS FOR NORTHEAST 


for natural gas pipelines in advance 
of any other use now proposed for it, 
and states that “If steel cannot be pro- 
vided for it by voluntary means the 
government must do it by allocation.” 

Mr. Williams has expressed the hope 
that construction of the line can start 


by Jan. 1, 1949. 


The utilities will buy gas from the 
line at rates based on the line’s cost 
and ranging possibly up to 31 cents 
per Mcf. Twenty-year contracts are 


provided. 
Capacity 


The line will have a daily summer 
sales capacity of 325 MMcf and a win- 
ter season sales capacity of 340 MMcf. 
Trans-Continental has contracts for 
purchase of this gas from sources that 
include 20 fields in Texas and five in 
Louisiana. Between March 31, when 
the commission held that the company 
had not demonstrated it had firmly 


TABLE 1. OIL TO BE 
DISPLACED 

(In Gallons—First Year) 
Consolidated Edison 212.630,000 
Brooklyn Union 90,998,396 
Public Service 134,700,000 
Philadelphia Electric 332,000 
Long Island Lighting 50,444,150 
Kings County 19,940,940 
Brooklyn Borough 14,600,000 
Total utility companies 523,645,486 
Sun Oil Co. 105,000,000 
Total gal 628,645,486 
Total bbl 14,967,750 


committed gas supplies adequate to 
meet the requirements of the project, 
and May 11. the company negotiated 
purchase contracts bringing the total 
amount of estimated reserves available 
to it over a 20-year period to more than 
21% trillion cu ft. Range of purchase 
prices is from an average of 7.35 cents 
per Mcf in south Texas to 10 cents in 
Louisiana. 


The company estimates the line 
should be ready for operation in the 
fall of 1950. It will benefit possibly 
4. million utility customers in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic area. Most of the gas will 
be used as a substitute for fuel oil and 
other fuels now used in production of 
manufactured gas. 

Approval by the FPC of this “larg- 
est and most costly natural gas project 
ever to come before the commission” 
has been interpreted in some quarters 
as meaning that the controversy in the 
commission for and against transmis- 
sion of natural gas into distant regions 
already having other fuels available 
has been settled in favor of such trans- 
mission. It- was pointed out that the 
war practically compelled approval of 
Tennessee Gas Transmission’s project 
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to bring gas into the Appalachian area; 
and that after the sale of Big Inch by 
the War Assets Administration, there 
was really little choice but to approve 
its conversion to natural gas. But, in 
the case of Trans-Continental, here is a 


clear-cut instance of approval in peace- 


time of a big start-from-scratch project 
for long-distance transmission to the 
Northeast. 


An advantage of the new line will be 
that it can pick up considerable flared 
vas from oil fields along its route, 
which will start in Rogers Lacy field 
near Mercedes, Texas, and run to a 
point near Baton Rouge, La. It will 
then extend northeast to Atlanta, Ga., 
and proceed through the Southeast and 
North till it reaches Manhattan, at 
132nd St., on the east side of the 
Hudson. 


The proposed line will consist of 
1760 miles of 26-in. pipe, 71 miles of 
20-in. pipe, and nine miles of various 
sizes of pipe required for 76 sub- 
merged river crossings. Overall length 
is about 1840 miles. There will be 15 
compressor stations. 


These stations will vary from 8000 
to 12,000 hp each, and have a total 
of 160,000 installed compressor horse- 
power. They will compress natural gas 
from 511 to S15 psia. 


Trans-Continental proposes to con- 
struct 1] lateral supply lines to the 
main line system. There will also be 
11 lateral sales lines and one lateral 
to deliver gas to the Sun Oil Co. from 
Trans-Continental’s main line. 

Present and anticipated markets of 
the distributing companies to be served 
by Trans-Continental (Consolidated of 
Baltimore excluded) are as follows: 


1946 1954 
Total number of 
customers 3.584.603 4,145,416 
Peak day sales, Mcf 862,833 1,435,510 


Annual sales, Mcf 151,255,372 229,096,121 


One feature of the Trans-Continental 
project which will permit release of oil 
in an area where it is badly needed is 
its arrangement to transport natural 
sas from the Gulf Coast area to the re- 
finery of Sun Oil Co. at Marcus Hook, 
Pa. This will be on an interruptible 
basis, and will take the place of what 
might have been used by various indus- 
trial users for the summer. 

Details of how oil will be displaced 
by the project is shown in Table 1. 

Not included in the above tabulation 
is oil now used by New York and 
Richmond, Elizabethtown, and Con- 
solidated of Baltimore, displacement of 
which will mean additional savings of 
oil. 


Storage Plans 


The commission, in reopening the 
proceedings, stated that one of its pur- 


poses was to receive additional yj. 
dence showing a plan for using storage 
fields to assure utilization of “the full 
capacity of the project “in such man. 
ner as will best serve the broader pub. 
lic interest, and the economic feasibility 
of the project under such a plan.” 


In the reopened proceedings, evi. 
dence was presented about feasibility 
of Trans-Continental’s developing 
underground storage to store and re. 
deliver 20 billion cu ft of natural gas 
annually and to obtain peak day storage 
output of about 230 MMcf. The storage 
fields considered are in northwestern 
Pennsylvania, and adjacent areas of 
New York State. They would be con: 
nected with Trans-Continental’s main 
line through a pipeline 225 to 300 
miles in length. Estimated cost of the 
project was $35.5 million, and esti- 
mated operating cost, including 6% re. 
turn and corresponding federal income 
taxes, was $5,342,000 a year. It was 


TABLE 2. WHO WILL TAKE 


THE GAS 
Contract Demand 
in MMcf 
Consolidated Edison 100 
Brooklyn Union 60 
Public Service 70 
Philadelphia Electric 30 
Long Island Lighting 20 
Kings County 7.5 
Brooklyn Borough 7 
New York and Richmond 2.5 
Elizabethtown 8 
All of the above companies plan to use natural 


gas in their manufacturing plants. 


estimated that the storage project would 
increase overall cost of gas as sold by 
Trans-Continental by 414 cents per 
Mcf. 


The Trans-Continental witness who 
took up this project maintained it was 
not economically feasible. In _ its 
opinion, the FPC, on the other hand, 
maintained that only a brief explora: 
tion of the possibilities of developing 
such a storage project had been made 
by the applicant. The commission 
stated that “It appears that Columbia 
System was willing to pay 20 cents per 


Mef for offpeak gas in quantities up tof 


40,000 Mcf per day for delivery into 
the present Columbia system near 
Lynchburg, Va.... ” 

The commission in one of its orders 
directed Trans-Continental to study 
further the feasibility of underground 
storage and the possibility of arrange 
ments with Columbia System or others, 
for the storage of gas, or sale of gas for 
storage. 

The Commission authorized Trans- 
Continental to sell natural gas in inter- 
state commerce at daily contract de 
mand volumes as shown in Table 2. 
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7G new gas producti nt to 20 When completed in 1948, the tw 
f the planning (who recently has been ad- nes | on re se eee se ey a a oe 
esti § vanced to engineer of manufacture) : nubuck per day, according to the record aN WF Oe vine Seis of work- 
Yo Yee and Robb Quinby. manager of the rate before the BPC, while the installation Te holder ay Extensive addi- 
comell department. All four testified at the of additional LP-Gas storage tanks in _ tiens to the transmission and distribu- 
ae hearings in Washington. 1948 will complete the program and tion sysiem have also been made as 
A few facts about the situation in 
me which Brooklyn Union finds itself some 
SS TABLE 3. ANNUAL SAVINGS USING NATURAL GAS 
of natural gas are as follows: 
Brooklyn Union supplies manufac- The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
“ir: tured gas (537 Btu per cu ft) pvc First Year of Fifth Year of 
territory of more than 3 million popu- Demenchitien Notural Gas 
lation to approximately 817.000 resi- Operation Operation 
dential, commercial and industrial cus- With weiiies With Without 
tomers. Natural Natural Natural Natural 
;' A. Ges Sos Ges 
; Two Plants Gas Sendout, Btu 600 540 600 540 
. — he bean /Year | — — aan re ey 
. > ome os Maximum Day, Vic ' 220, 284, 315, 
Except for small quantities of gas Gi" Bioduction Expense ? $10,252,699 $16,648,216 $12,982,605 $21,580.250 
anes purchased from Consolidated Edison Average Production Expenses/ Mcf 30.0¢ 43.8¢ 30.7¢ 45.9¢ 
Co. uf New York during emergency Average Production Expenses/Mecf 540-Btu Basis —27.0¢ 43.8¢ 27.6c 45.9¢ 
~~ f periods, all manufactured gas sold by Annual Saving in Gas Production Expenses $6,395,517 $8,597,645 
vould shee — Ms — “a ’ Production required to yield identical thermal values. 
ld by ae > on — me no 2 Pricea in effect May 6, 1948. Natural gas priced at 31.0 cents per Mef for first year; 30.9 cents per Mef 
YE a mixture of coke oven gas. carburetted for fifth year. 
| P&E water gas, producer-refinery gas and, 
during peak demand periods, liquefied 
who petroleum gas-air mixtures and oil gas. 
t was The company’s principal production raise the maximum daily production part of the current construction pro- 
| I plant is Greenpoint Works. Production capacity to 215 MMcf. ram. 
hand,— facilities there include two modernized In 1945, when the greatly increased 
lora-B coke oven batteries, each consisting of | demand for gas first became apparent Total Cost 
yping 15 Koppers coke ovens; a water gas and materials became available. the 1 on + of this 
made® plant, which as of Aug. 1, 1947, in- company commenced an extensive plant - or Sea oe ds $23 
ssiol— cluded eight carburetted water gas construction program in an effort to ie tien anak aie cae Seale $17 “ 
mbiaB sets: a producer gas plant, which sup- meet the demand placed on its gas million, — . ee SORE MRREYS “0 
sperh plies fuel to heat the coke ovens, pro- manufacturing plants, holders and dis- million wil h spent new a ria 
up to& ducer gas for mixing with refinery gas _ tribution facilities. tion and distribution p a ites ry 
into to make producer-refinery gas, and Two new water gas sets were con- the growth a load since the war. 
neat producer gas used for diluting water structed, adding 20 MMcf per day to As — en “ate — a 
cas and liquefied petroleum gas; and_ the capacity of the Greenpoint Works became available after —— ne . 
rders liquefied petroleum gas storage and water gas plant in 1946. lyn l nion, in common with ot 4 noe 
study gas-air mixing equipment. panies, experienced an unprece ented 
ound Refinery gas used in making pro- LP-Gas Plant demand for _ for heating. It wos 
ange § ducer-refinery gas is purchased from testified by Mr. Quinby that if the 
hers,— =the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. refinery This was followed by the installation . present restriction on additional gas 
is for located approximately one mile from of a liquefied petroleum gas production heating Mea to be completely lifted 
Greenpoint Works and is received at plant at Greenpoint Works. adding 12 May lI, L946, the annual sales of gas 
‘rans the works by pipeline. MMcf per day of peak load production for gas heating would nei from 
inter- Assuming the availability of ade- capacity in the early part of 1947. 2900 MMcf iin the year 1947 to — 
t de— uate supplies of gas production mate- Three more water gas sets were under MMef in 1954. (The —— ater 
> rials of suitable quality, a minimum construction at Greenpoint Works dur- was extended to May I, 1949.) 
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NATURAL GAS FOR NORTHEAST 


While the FPC testimony indicates 
that completion of the current expan- 
sion program will bring capacity of the 
company’s plants to 215 MMcf per day 
of 540-Btu gas. it was estimated that 
if the restriction on space heating were 
not continued the company would need 
to meet an estimated peak day sendout 
of 315 MMcf of 540-Btu manufactured 
eas by the winter of 1953-54. 

According to tentative engineering 
studies reported on in a memorandum 
submitted by Brooklyn Union in the 
Trans-Continental matter this spring, 
the 100 MMef in additional production 
capacity could. if necessary, be ob- 
tained partly by the conversion of three 
remaining Williamson water gas sets at 
Citizens Works to the oil gas process 
(15 MMcf) and the construction of two 
new outdoor oil gas sets at Greenpoint 
Works (20 MMcf). The estimated cost 
of this additional plant capacity would 
be $131 per MMef or $4,575,000. The 
remaining 65 MMcf of production ca- 
pacity would probably be obtained by 
constructing additional water gas sets 
at an estimated $360 per Mcf or $23.4 
million. Addition of ‘the two figures 
above shows that the total estimated 
cost of constructing 100 MMcf of addi- 
tional manufactured gas plant capacity 
would be $27,975.000. 


Capital Saving 


On the other hand. with daily de- 
liveries of 60 MMcf of natural gas 
available. there would be. according to 
these estimates, a saving in the capital 
cost of constructing additional produc- 
tion plant of $24,048.000 to $25.- 
925.000. Table 3 shows annual savings 
in gas production expense using the 
natural product. 

It is contemplated that the natural 
gas will be received from the terminus 
of Trans-Continental’s pipeline at 
132nd St. on the east side of the Hud- 
son river and then transmitted to the 
boundary of Brooklyn Union’s territory 
at a point on Newton creek. From there 
the gas will be transmitted to the Green- 
point Works and the Citizens Works. 
The company’s plan for using natural 
gas in its manufacturing process antici- 
pates displacement of oil by natural 
gas as an enriching medium during all 
but periods of peak demand and dis- 
tribution of a mixed gas having a heat 
content of 600 Btu per cu ft instead of 
93¢ Btu per cu ft of the present manu- 
factured gas. The maximum heat con- 
tent that can be supplied without the 
necessity for extensive adjustment of 
consumers appliances is between 600 
and 650 Btu. 


Applications 


the proposed 


The following Is 
method of use: 


Greenpoint Works. Coke oven gas 
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will be mixed with producer gas and 
reformed natural gas as required, and 
the resultant mixture cold enriched 
with natural gas to the thermal stand- 
ard. During periods of heavy loads 
varying quantities of the producer gas 
will be replaced by carburetted water 
eas, 

Citizens Works. Producer gas made 
in the existing water gas sets will be 
mixed with reformed natural gas as 
required and the resultant mixture cold 
enriched with natural gas to the thermal 
standard. During periods of heavy 
loads varying quantities of the pro- 
ducer gas will be replaced by carbu- 
retted water gas. 

At Citizens Works natural gas will 
be brought into the plant and con- 
nected at two points. and in addition 
connected to the water gas sets for 
reforming. The water gas sets will be 
used to reform natural gas and, in 
addition, make producer gas. 

A mixture of reformed natural gas 
and producer gas will then be mixed 
with straight natural gas through a 
connection made at a convenient point 
in the gas train. and a mixed gas of 
100-500 Btu will be put into the holder. 

If it is desired to increase the plant 
output. carburreted water gas of 540 
Btu will be made and added to the gas 
soing to the holder. 

At the outlet of the compressor sta- 
tion a mixing station will be installed 
and the balance of the natural gas re- 
quired to enrich the gas to 600 Btu sup- 
plied through this mixing station at the 
outlet of the compressors. 

It is anticipated that the capacity of 
the sets when reforming natural gas 
will be approximately 9 MMcf per day 
each. Reformed gas would be at 550 
btu. The capacity of the sets making 
producer gas at 128 Btu will be ap- 
proximately 12 MMcf per day. 

Finished gas would consist of 50% 
reformed gas, 20% producer gas, and 
30% natural gas. 

The number of sets operating will 
vary from day to day according to the 
load, and it may be that at times the 
reformed gas and producer gas will be 
made simultaneously on the same set. 


Three Uses 


Of the natural gas to be used at 
Citizens Works. 46% of the total will 
be used for reforming, 42% will be 
mixed with producer gas, and 12% 
will be used for cold enrichment. 

Natural gas will be brought into the 
Greenpoint water gas plant and con- 
nected to the existing system now used 
for reforming refinery gas and also 
cold enrichment with refinery gas. 

It will also be connected to two mix- 
ing stations, one for each compressor 
station. 

The water gas plant will supply pro- 
ducer gas either from the producer gas 
plant or producer gas made in the 
water gas sets, and in addition will 
produce reformed natural gas. 

At certain times of the year the plant 
will also produce carburetted water gas 
in order to supplement the make. The 
total production will be enriched to 
100-500 Btu with natural gas through 
the cold enrichment connection. 

The balance of the natural gas will 
be supplied through the two mixing 
stations at the outlet of the compressors 
in order to enrich the gas to 600 Btu. 


Greenpoint Capacity 


At Greenpoint at the time of Mr. 
Harrison's testimony, there were six 
Bartlett-Hayward sets and two UGI sets 
installed, with three more UGI sets 
under construction. It was estimated 
that the capacity of the Bartlett-Hay- 
ward sets at Greenpoint Works. when 
reforming natural gas. would be 10 
MMcf per day per set. 

The capacity of the same Bartlett- 
Hayward sets when making producer 
vas was 12.000 Mcf per day per set 
when making carburetted water gas. 
7900 Mcf per day per set when making 
the 54U-Btu gas. 

The Btu of the reformed gas will be 
990; the Btu of the producer gas will 
be 128. | 

The UGI sets are not equipped for 
reforming natural gas, but can be used 
to make producer gas. 

The capacity of the UGI sets when 
making producer gas is estimated at 
14 MMcf per day per set, and the ca- 
pacity of these sets when making 540- 
Btu carburetted water gas is 10 MMcf 
per day per set. 

In the water gas plant at Greenpoint. 
the natural gas will be used 12% for 
reforming, 8% in the cold enrichment 
process, and 60% for mixing with pro- 
ducer gas. 

Many other phases of the changes 
that will be wrought by the arrival of 
natural gas in the City of New York. 
Long Island, and northern New Jersey 
are under study by Brooklyn Union 
and the other companies. 
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GAS-FIRED INCINERATORS 


1. Republic “Self-Cleaning 
Duo-Way Disposal Unit 


_ Republic “self-cleaning” Duo- 
Way Disposal unit operates on the 
principle of drying the wet charge of 
refuse over an 
extended period 
—usually 24 
hours — and 
then igniting it. In a dried condition. 
the material will complete its own com- 
bustion once it is ignited. 

How the Duo-Way operates can best 
be told by means of the phantom draw- 
ing vhich details features of its con- 
struction. A cylindrical hopper. di- 
vided by a- vertical partition into two 
compartments of 1l-bu capacity each. 
is suspended above a stationary hearth 
plate. The front half of the hearth 
plate is perforated, the rear half is 
solid. A small drilled-port burner (5) 
is mounted below the hearth plate. and 
is covered with a shield. Below the 
burner is an ash drawer. The hopper. 
hearth plate. and ash drawer are all 
housed within an insulated cylindrical 
casing. 

The disposal cycle begins with the 
placing of a new charge of garbage or 
other refuse through the charging door 
(1) at the top into the front half, or 
drying zone (6). No special prepara- 
tion of the garbage is necessary, al- 


though the usual practice is to place it 
in a paper bag or newspaper. Excess 
water in the charge will usually be 
absorbed by the wrapping, but if it 
should drip, the water will run through 
the perforations in the hearth plate into 
the ash drawer and evaporate. 

Within the drying zone. the products 
of combustion, mixed with air supplied 
by the draft through the appliance. 
drift under the front half of the hearth 
plate and rise up through the perfora- 
tions and contact the wet mass. While 
these gases are not hot enough to ig- 
nite the charge. they have a great capa- 
city for moisture and draw the water 
from the material. 

The charge is ordinarily allowed to 
dry for 24 hours. Heat for the drying 
operation is supplied by the burner. 
which operates continuously at a rate 
of 2000 Btu per hour. This. inciden- 
tally, provides an ideal load for the 
utility, approximating 14 therm per 
month. At the termination of the dry- 
ing period, the divided hopper is ro- 
tated manually through 180°. This 
brings the dried charge to the rear. 
the empty compartment revolving to 
tne front where it is ready to accept 
a new charge. 

Now in the burning zone (3). the 


4. Ignition tube 
5. Drying burner 
6. Drying zone 


1. Charging door 
2. Ignition button 
3. Burning zone 


charge is ready to be ignited. The igni- 
tion button (2) is depressed manually 
for a few seconds. projecting a long 
gas flame from a port adjacent to the 
drying burner. This flame travels up 
through the ignition tube (4) and ig- 
nites the dried charge. This action 
may be observed through a screened 
aperture in the top of the cylinder. 
permitting the operator to release the 
button when she can see that the 
charge is lighted. 

At the end of the next 24-hr drying 
period, when the new charge reposing 
in the front half has been thoroughly 
dried, the hopper is again rotated. 
bringing the ashes from the burned 
charge to the front section where they 
sift through the perforations in_ the 
hearth plate. completing the cycle. The 
ash drawer has a capacity of 1% cu ft. 
claimed to be adquate for one month’s 
collection of residue under average do- 
mestic use. Ratio of the ash to the 
refuse varies with material, but in the 
Duo-Way will ordinarily run from 5% 
to 15%. 


To Your Base Load, 
Add Incinerators .. . 


LAST MONTH R. J. Miller, appliance sales 
manager, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Colum- 
bus, presented a strong argument for the 
incinerator and the gas-fired clothes drier 
as basic load builders (GAS, pp. 34-35). 
Herein is presented the first in a series 
which will present leading makes of both 
appliances now on the market. Succeeding 
issues will discuss the other models. 
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DISPOSAL UNIT 


Front view of the Duo-Way. 


Complete disintegration of such 
items as bones is claimed by the manu- 
facturer. Even large ham bones and 
beef ribs will be completely reduced 
to ash, through repeated drying and 
burning, if necessary. The feature of 
the Duo-Way that makes this possible 
is a strong extra selling point. Metallic 
or ceramic material that might collect 
in the incinerator should be removed 
periodically, usually about once each 
month. A circular section of the hearth 
plate is lifted out and such material is 
swept into the ash drawer by rotating 
the hopper. 


Installation of the Duo-Way may be 
made in any one of several locations, 
preferably near the sink for conveni- 
ence if a chimney is available there. 
A %-in. gas connection and a 5-in. flue 
are required. The installation is often 
made in the basement where access to 
a chimney is present. A 5-in. collar is 
provided at the rear of the Duo-Way. 


Odors and heat radiation are said 
to be well controlled. One-inch insula- 
tion with asbestos sponge material pre- 
vents heat escape from the unit itself. 
and radiation from the flue pipe may 
be eliminated through proper insula- 
tion also. The ordinary odor of burn- 
ing paper emanates from the unit. but 
since there is no destructive distilla- 
tion before burning and no prolonged 
smoldering after active burning. no ob- 
jectionable odors are generated. Such 
odors are ordinarily traceable to these 
two factors. which are eliminated 
through the Duo-Way operation which 
first dries the wet charge in one zone, 
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then actively burns it in another where 
it cannot come in contact with fresh 
wet material. 

At the present time one model of the 
incinerator is in production. Designed 
particularly for domestic use, it is 
adaptable to the needs of large homes 
or small. It has been used successfully 
by small restaurants where its capacity 
is large enough to accommodate a day's 
refuse. 

The price is moderate—$125 retail. 
plus installation. The latter usually ap- 
proximates $25. 

Dimensions are as follows: Height. 
36 in.; diameter, 24 in.; shipping 
weight, 265 Ib. 


The method of operation, as outlined 
above, results in the following impor- 
tant advantages: 

1. A compartment is always available to 
receive a new charge of garbage or 
refuse. 


2. Dry refuse may be burned directly 
without interfering with the wet charge. 


3. Drying is thorough because of the time 
available and the self-cleaning action 
produced by rotating the hopper. Ashes 
cannot pile up in the unit. . 


4. Disposal takes place on a definite sched- 
ule under the control of the user. The 
addition of a fresh, very wet charge 
cannot slow up the disposal of the 
previous charge. 


Combustion of the dried charge is under 
control and held within safe limits, 
since it takes place upon a solid hearth 
plate. Air for combustion is supplied 
from the top. 

6. All combustible material is completely 
burned and reduced to a very fine ash. 
The ash drawer need be emptied only 
once each month in normal use. 


Ww 


The Republic Duo-Way is manufac- 


tured by the Autogas Co., division of 


Republic Flow Meters Co., 2258 Diver- 
sey Pkwy.. Chicago. 


“Newest, Oldest, Hottest, Coldest . . .” 


By WILLIAM HELME 


Mr. Helme has done some extensive 
research to find the oldest, newest, big- 
gest, smallest, hottest and coldest uses of 
gas. In some instances the uses cited 
apply particularly to the Chicago area, 
since Mr. Helme is associated with the 
advertising department of The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., and his research 
was conducted from headauarters there. 
The story originally appeared in the em- 


ployee publication of Peoples, “Gas 
News.” 
Oldest. There shouldn’t be too 


much controversy about this one as 
it is a matter of historical record 
that the oldest known use of gas was 
for the evaporation of moisture from 
salt. As carried out in China several 
thousand years ago, the Chinese 
used bamboo poles joined together 
to pipe the gas down from the wells 
in the hills to the evaporation kettles 
in the valley. 

Newest. The newest use of gas in 
this section of the country (Chi- 
cago) is the part it plays in large 
printing plants where high speed ink 
drying on heavy coated slick paper 
creates a smoke problem in_ the 
neighborhood and a fire hazard in 
the ducts. Recently introduced in 
Chicago successfully for the first 
time. gas smoke burners installed in 
the duct at each press eliminate this 
problem. 

Biggest. Outside the wasteful 
method of making carbon _ black, 
the biggest use of gas is for firing 
steam boilers in large electric power 
plants. At full load rating. the Long 
Beach plant of the Southern Cali- 


fornia Edison Co. takes about 40 cu 
ft of natural gas per horsepower 
hour. As this is a 400,000 hp plant. 
the operation could use 16 million 
cu ft of gas per hour or, based on a 
50% load factor, more gas than the 
New England states together con- 
sume for all purposes. 

Smallest. Perhaps the smallest use 
of gas, at least in the Chicago area. 
is that consumed by the orthodontia 
torch in much demand by dental 
laboratories for the exacting work 
of making braces for the straighten- 
ing of teeth. A torch of this type uses 
less than 11% cu ft of gas per hour 
—just about enough to turn the 
meter over. 

Hottest. The hottest use of gas in- 
volves the question of heat salvage 
and oxygen. Oxy-gas torches for the 
cutting of metal often reach a flame 
temperature of 5000°F, although I 
understand that the manufacture of 
a special spark plug for airplanes 
requiring ceramic firing at 3400°F 
is most likely the hottest industrial 
application using no oxygen. 

Coldest. The coldest actual use of 
gas is probably in your Servel re- 
frigerator where very low tempera- 
tures are not required. However, to 
conserve valuable storage space, re- 
search engineers representing the 
gas industry have developed a lique- 
faction process wherein natural gas 
is liquefied and refrigerated to ap- 
proximately 250° below zero before 
going to the storage tanks. In this 
wav. about 600 cu ft of natural gas 
may be stored in | cu ft of space. 
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UBLIC relations policies that are 
improved understanding of the com- 
pany s problems 
S bane into effect this 
year by The 
Chicago. Management of the company 
includes George F. Mitchell, president 
Oates Jr., new chairman who took of- 
fice Jan. 2, 1948. 
and administrative policies established 
by those who had long been with the 
on public relations, among other mat- 
ters. It didn’t take him long to call his 
fore the annual stockholders’ meeting. 

In Ciicago the public relations prob- 
or Washington, with their innumerable 
avenues of opinion, including news- 
resentatives and columnists of every 
different viewpoint. In Chicago public 
trated group. It was therefore gratify- 
ing when financial editors of two news- 
others, and representatives of the Wall 
Street Journal and Chicago Journal of 

Early in the week the Chicago Trib- 
une had devoted a full four columns— 
presentation of the supply, customer 
service, and economic problems of 
Chicago and vicinity. 

The day after the stockholders’ meet- 
ly %4-column, headed “Peoples Gas 
Tells Need of Facilities—Rate Boost 

And the financial editor of another 
daily devoted his entire space to a two- 
Faces Ticklish Problems.” 

At the stockholders’ meeting Chair- 


bearing tangible fruit in a greatly 
have been put 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. of 
of many years service, and James F. 
Backed up by the sound operating 
company, Mr. Oates went right to work 
first press conference, the afternoon be- 
lems differ from those in New York 
paper, magazine and news bureau rep- 
relations depend on a more concen- 
papers, leading financial writers of two 
Commerce were among those present. 
half a page including a map—to a 
Peoples Gas and other gas utilities in 
ing the Tribune carried another friend- 
Also Held Essential.” 
column spread entitled “Gas Company 
man Oates said: 
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The utility is acquainting 
its customers with its problems 


Peoples Gas Is Winning 


New Friends in Chicago 


By EDWARD TITUS 


“While the company desires to sup- 
ply gas for all purposes at the most 
reasonable rates which it can afford, 
the present low price of gas as a fuel 
creates a serious supply problem which 
places in jeopardy the best interests of 
all customers. This is evident since the 
comparatively low price of gas has 
now created a potential demand far 
beyond the present capacity to supply. 
The ability to increase such capacity 
is now seriously limited by steel short- 
ages and other war-born phenomena. ” 

Basis for the stories presented to the 
public through the newspapers and 
other media has been thorough research 
and digging out of faets. The com- 
pany’s story could secure favorable 
consideration only with plenty of well- 
presented data to back up what was 
said. 

It was learned that in 1940 the cost 
of heating a six-room house in the 
Chicago area with gas was $119, and 
that the price remained the same in 
1948. Meanwhile other fuels, which 
cost less to heat with in 1940, now cost 
more. This fact, presented by the com- 
pany to the financial writers, was 
graphically portrayed by the Tribune 
in the following table: 


Fuel 1947 1940 
Anthracite $172 $116 
Coke 168 101 
No. 1 fuel oil 20] 105 
No. 3 fuel oil 181 99 
Bituminous (hand fired) 127 77 
Bituminous (stoker) 117 65 


The Tribune pointed out that gas is 
a vital element in the energy pool that 
has made the Chicago area industrially 
ereat, and that “at the same time the 
cost of this vast power source has re- 
mained relatively low.” 

“In 1946, for example,” said their 
writer, “approximately 490 million Btu 
of energy was distributed in Chicago in 
the form of gas at a cost to the con- 
sumer of about $45 million. In the 
same year Chicago absorbed about 210 


Chairman of the Board Charles F. 

Oates Jr. is behind the intensified 

public relations program of the Chi- 
cago utility. 


million Btu in electrical energy. and it 
cost $122 million.” 

The writer went on to mention fa- 
vorably that management of this reas- 
onably priced resource in Chicago had 
been so good that during the past very 
difficult winter, industries and home 
users were not plagued by shortages. 
Over-expansion of gas uses had been 
avoided. Nevertheless it was recalled 
that sales of gas by Peoples Gas and its 
subsidiaries had increased from 238 
million therms in 1931, when the first 
natural gas was brought into Chicago, 
to 904. million therms in 1947. 

Highlight facts about Peoples Gas 
taken from Mr. Oates’ remarks at the 
annual meeting include the following: 

“During January and February of 
this year low temperatures prevailed, 
and 94.306.914 therms were sold to 
the company’s general customers, in- 
cluding residential, commercial and in- 
dustrial users, as compared with 78.,- 
643,680 therms sold during the same 
two months of 1947... 

“During the past winter season The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. did 
not find it necessary to curtail the serv- 
ice then being rendered to any of its 
general customers—residential, com- 
mercial or industrial. 
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PEOPLES GAS 


(nit of Fuel Therm 
Price of Fuel per Unit* 
At Jan. 9, 1948 prices 
At March, 1940 prices 


7.0¢ 
7.0¢ 


Heat Value per Unit 
in 1000 Btu’s 100 
Fuel Required per 


Season—lU nits 1700 


Fuel Cost Only per Season 
At Jan. 9, 1948 prices 
At March, 1940 prices 


$119** 
$119 


**The fuel cost per season for fas is : 
Note: 
Note: 
included. Deduf*t 25c per ton for cash. 
ton for less than load lots. 


Oil prices are lowest quoted. 


TABLE 2. COMPARATIVE COST OF FUELS FOR RESIDENTIAL SPACE HEATING 


(Computations based on average six-room house) 


Anthracite Oil : - Pocahontas = So. Hl. 
Gas Coal Coke No. ! No. 3 Lump MineRun Lump W.Va. _ So. lil. 
Assumed Efficiency of 
Heating Plant 75% 60% 60% 65% 65% 50% 10 % 50% 60% 60% 


Gal 


Ton 


25,000 142 


8) 3.9 1453 1381 


$172 $168 $201 $181] $150 
$116 $101 $105 $ 99 $101 


*Quotations from the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
$13648c: $153 9e. 
Other prices are: No. 

Coal prices are for load lots of four tons or more, 


Add 7d5c per ton for less than load lots. 


28,800 


3.89 


3 oil: 


Federal transprtation tax of 4c per ton is not 
Charges for wheeling, which is usually necessary, are an additional 95c per .on for load lots or $1.20 per 


1 oil: 100-149 gal, 14.5c; 1-99 gal, 15.3c; No. 


____ Bituminous Coal 
Hand Fired Stoker Fired 


Ton Ton Ton 


() $11.90 
) $ 7.00 


28,800 26,000 28,000 24,000 


8.85 9.8 7.98 8.89 


$105 
$ 62 


100-399 gal, 13.6c¢; 1-99 gal, 14.6c. 


“The existence of an adequate sup- 
ply of gas for the 900,000 customers of 
the company during the past season 
was the result of foresight and careful 
p.anning by the company’s personnel 
and by the Illinois Commerce commis- 
sion. The commission soundly pro- 
tected the public by issuing limitation 
regulations restricting the addition of 
new space heating customers. . 

“Peoples Gas, in addition, was suc- 
cessful in increasing the production 
capacity of its manufactured gas facili- 
ties, and the Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 
of America has substantially increased 
its supply of natural gas to the Chicago 
area. 

“The problem of gas supply, how- 
ever, remains with us. It must—and 
will be—solved. The company does not 
desire to continue operations subject to 
the present limitations on its service 
one day more than is necessary. Every 
effort is being made and will be made 
to assure suflicient gas to meet the 
needs of this community upon an eco- 
nomical and sound basis. We believe 
that the steps already taken give reas- 
onable assurance that a solution is in 
the making. . .” 

Mr. Oates pointed out that due to 
the wide variations in demand for gas 
for heating in different parts of the 
year, the available gas supply must be 
far larger than needed on the average 
throughout the year: and that “only 

about 25° of the annual supply so 
made available is used for space heat- 
ing. which means that a pipeline sup- 
plying gas for space heating alone 
wovld have a load factor of 25%.” 

He stated that the problem is much 
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more than merely arranging to find the 
vas and seeing to it that it is trans- 
ported by pipelines from the gas fields 
to the distribution system of Chicago, 
although that in itself is a problem of 
considerable stature. In addition, he 
said, the problem involves: 


1. A careful reconsideration of space heat- 
ing rates in the light of competitive fuel 
prices. 

2. Development of desirable markets for 
gas during the time when it is not needed 
for heating, so that heating rates may not be 
inordinately high. 

3. Development of storage facilities to help 
meet the heating demand during peak pe- 
riods without unduly increasing the invest- 
ment in pipeline capacity. 


Mr. Oates’ statement about what it 
would cost to provide all the space 
heating possible in Chicago was played 
up by the papers: 

“Our computations indicate it would 
cost possibly as much as one billion 
dollars to build the ten additional pipe- 
lines which would be needed to pro- 
vide for all the space heating load in 
the Chicago area, which is theoretically 
potential. It is obviously unsound to 
contemplate that the public would pay 
rates for space heating sufficiently high 
to justify such gigantic capital invest- 
ment...” 

Mr. Oates stated that Natural Gas 
Pipeline Co. of America, in which 
Peoples Gas has a 27% stock interest. 
should complete and place in opera- 
tion at top capacity by the end of 1948 
the second pipeline between Texas and 
Joliet. This means natural gas avail- 
able to the Chicago area will have been 
increased nearly 70% during the past 


several years—from 228 MMcf of 


natural gas a day to more than 374. 

Peoples Gas distributes mixed gas 
having a Btu content of 800. Natural 
gas contributes 75% and manufactured 
vas 25% of the thermal value of this 
eas. 

The Chicago utility expects soon to 
enter into a contract with Koppers Co. 
for the construction of 51 new coke 
ovens at Crawford Station. These, in a 
few years, will constitute a replace- 
ment for a similar number of ovens 
that are reaching retirement. 

Meanwhile the company is also pro- 
ceeding with its program to maintain 
and develop its facilities where manu- 
fuctured gas is produced and distrib- 
uted. 

Further progress has been made in 
the field of liquefaction of natural gas 
to permit economical storage. Mr. 
Oates reported the company’s engineers 
had been working diligently on this 
problem for two or three years, and 
“it is now believed that the company 
can be provided in due time with a 
storage facility that will assist ma- 
terially in meeting space heating loads 
otherwise economically unobtainable 
through pipeline facilities. . .” 

While other gas companies have 
been able to provide storage by use of 
old or abandoned gas fields into which 
large quantities of gas have _ been 
pumped, no satisfactory “dome” has 
been found for this purpose close to 
Chicago. The search is continuing. 

Peoples Gas. in conjunction with the 
other stockholders of Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Co. of America is now actively in- 
vestigating construction of a third pipe- 
lire to Chicago from the Southwest. 
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AT LEFT, dolly containing wet sand 
is ready to move up conveyor to gas- 
fired drier. After drying, it sifts out 
from circular opening. AT RIGHT, 
drier in operation. At right is bin 
where dried sand is stored before 


274. being forced by air up tube and into 
one tanks on engine. 
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By H. W. HANSEN 


ITH San Francisco’s morning 

dew, fog and winter rains. the 
State Belt Railway’s 58 miles of water- 
front rails may 
be slippery any 
day of the year. 
For that reason, 
the railway maintains a gas-fired sand 
drying machine at its roundhouse. This 
machine is housed in a small building 
off to the side of the machine shop. 
lt supplies all the dry sand the rail- 
ways six diesel engines require. 


S xcbunie 


Sand is brought in carloads and 
and dumped at a point adjacent to the main 
any sandhouse. When first received. sand 
ha is lumpy and wet. If not dried. it would 
ma- clog up the interior of the tubes on the 
= engines, 
ble 

Quickly Dried 

ave 
al In the storage room. workers shovel 
sch the sand onto a small dolly truck which 
— rolls up a conveyor to the top of the 
~ triangular-shaped drier. The car is 
mea tilted and the sand dumped into the 

machine. This drier. originally pur- 
the chased from Southern Pacific railroad. 
pe- holds four carloads or 114 tons of 
in, sand. 
pe- The gas-fired machine can dry its 


capacity of sand in about half an hour. 
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Rails Rendered Non-Skid 
With Gas-Dried Sand 


Gas trims drying time from two hours 
to 30 minutes for State Belt Railway 


Only 10 minutes is required to heat 
the casting for the drying operation. 
As the sand is dumped into the drier. 
angle irons on the inside help break 
up the flow of sand and provide a 
spiral motion to its downfall. As fast 
as it is placed into the hot drier. the 
sand is dried and sifts out from a cir- 
cular opening at the bottom of the 
drier. 

Before. with another fuel. the drier 
required almost two hours to dry its 
capacity of wet sand. Because of the 
necessary frequent firings. the heat from 
the other fuel burned up the lower 
cast iron section of the drier and also 
helped to deteriorate the bricks in the 
oven. It was also inefficient in its heat- 
ing because of the limited combustion 
space in the drier. Because gas does 
net harm the interior of the drier and 
provides a longer casting operation, it 
has already saved hundreds of dollars 
for the railway. Gas is also cleaner in 
operation, officials say. 


Heat By Blast Tips 


This drier is heated by a circular 
burner with a manifold ring. The burn- 


er has a 2-in. pipe and is 32 in. in 
diameter. It has 35 blast tips. each 
tipped at a 45° angle. A 6-in. flame 
shoots out from each tip and licks at 
the casting. heating the drier. Each tip 
consumes 14 cfh per hour of natural 
gas at 3 in. of manifold pressure. All 
35 tips use between 500-600 cu ft of 
1070-Btu natural gas per hour. When 
dried, the sand is shoveled into a 10-ft 
storage tank. 

Here the sand is kept until a loco- 
motive is ready to be filled. At that 
time, the diesel engine is brought along- 
side the sand house. By air pressure. 
the sand is forced out of the storage 
bin. up a tube and into one of three 
tanks on top of the front of the engine. 
These are called sand boxes or supply 
tanks. The two front boxes supply sand 
to the front wheels while the one rear 
box furnishes sand to the rear wheels. 
Each diesel engine holds about 27 cu ft 
of dried sand. This amount usually 
lasts about two or three days depend- 
ing. of course. upon weather condi- 
tions. 
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PREFACE 


THIS REPORT on explosive hazards in substructures originated 
by a resolution of the substructure committee of Los Angeles in 
session April 9, 1947. acting on a request from the engineer- 
director of the bureau of maintenance and sanitation, department 
of public works, City of Los Angeles, for an investigation of 
causes responsible for explosions in manholes and vaults within 
the city. 

Chairman-Secretary Lyall A. Pardee, of the substructure com- 
mittee, by the terms of the resolution, appointed a subcommittee 
with instructions “to investigate the contributory causes and 
make recommendations on means for elimination or control of 
explosive hazards in substructures.’ The members of the sub- 
committee were: 


W. M. Henderson. superintendent of distribution, Southern 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles, chairman. 


Reuben F, Brown, superintendent of sewer maintenance and 
operation, City of Los Angeles. 

H. H. Cox. engineer of distribution, department of water and 
power, City of Los Angeles. 

J. J. Moore. engineer, Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

Arthur Pickett, industrial waste engineer, County of Los 
Angeles. 

George F. Prussing, technical secretary, Western Oil & Gas 
Assn. 

Copies of this complete report can be obtained at a cost of 
50 cenis by writing to Mr. Pardee at Los Angeles City Hall, 
Los Angeles 12, Calif.* 


*This paper was also presented at the PCGA A>:cident Prevention Conference, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., in March. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE PROBABILITY of an explosion within a substructure vault 
*s dependent on the presence of but two factors—that the vault 
atmosphere cortains a mixture of flammable vapor and air within 
ihe explosive range, coincident with a source of ignition. 

The frequency and occurrence of such explosions may appear 
low. particularly in relation to the extent of substructure and 
vault occupancy of the public streets. There are approximately 
140,000 manholes and vaults within metropolitan Los Angeles, 
suburban municipalities, and the county area. 

At present, routine gas detection surveys are made in the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area only by certain of the utility 
companies, by the City of Los Angeles, and by the county engi- 
neer in various sewer maintenance districts. Records of these 
surveys for the past 15 years show a total of over 9000 vaults 
and manholes where the presence of combustible vapors were 
detected. In this period of time approximately 1 million accu- 
mulated check tests were made. Though a low percentage of 
the total, the 9000 positive tests represent an exposure to poten- 
tial explosions at an average rate of 600 yearly. In comparison 
to this total, the experience report within the area indicates an 
average of less than eight explosions annually. 

The severity rate-——loss of life, personal injury and property 
damage by explosions in substructures—as recorded in the 
Los Angeles area is not a measure of the hazards. Explosions 
similar in type elsewhere have resulted in far greater destruc- 
tion, as in Montreal several years ago. Sewer manholes along 
12 city blocks exploded, 20 people were injured, buildings col- 
lapsed, property damage estimated in excess of $1 million. It 
must be recognized that the consequences of an explosion are 
beyond control. There is always present the possibility of any 
one explosion resulting in a major catastrophe. 


EXPLOSIVE HAZARDS 


In Underground Structures 


A report by the substructure committee 


of the city of Los Angeles 


1. Summary of Findings 


Sources of Explosive Products 


HE contributory causes responsible for the presence of 
combustibles in manhole and vault atmospheres are not 
generally appreciated. Investigation over a period of years 
on reported cases of combustible vapors detected in sewers, 
drains, telephone and electric power vaults, has disclosed a 
diversity of products responsible for the presence of po- 
tentially explosive atmospheres within the structures. 
Combustible products detected in substructures, and their 
sources: 
I. Fuel gas—Escapes from breaks and leaks in gas distri- 
bution pipelines. 
2. Field gas—Escapement from oil and gas fields. 
3. Sewer gas—Fermentation and decomposition of organic 
matter and slime growth in sewers. | 
}. Industrial and domestic waste products discharged into 
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drains or street catch basins, as—Solvents, gasoline and 
combustible chemicals. 
5. Petroleum products—Leakage from storage or pipelines. 
6. Ammonia vapor—Leakage from refrigeration systems. 
7. Hydrocarbon vapors—From electric cable insulation and 
oil-filled equipment by destructive distillation of insu- 
lating material under electric arc and “shorts” in switches 
and transformers. 


Prevention Difficulties 


Removal of the contributing cause, such as the source of 
the combustible present in the atmosphere of a manhole or 
vault, is the positive solution of the problem. However, this 
is not entirely feasible, as there are involved natural phe- 
nomena, human errors and circumstances which cannot be 
foreseen. All are contributing factors. and illustrated by 
such examples as: 


1. The escapement of natural gas in ground area overlying 
oil and gas fields. 
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. Damage to pipe structures conveying combustible prod- 
ucts: 

(a) By galvanic action in corrosive soils and electrolysis. 

(b) By tools and equipment used in excavating street 
openings without the prior knowledge of the pres- 
ence of the pipe structures. 

(c) By structural defects. 

(d) By construction interferences. 

(e) By soil movement or settlement. 

. Where there is no alternate means for disposal of liquid 
petroleum products resulting from spillage on street 
surface, it is considered the lesser evil to wash such 
products into drains. 

.The prevalent custom for users of combustible cleaning 
solvents to dispose of remainder down the house drain to 
the sanitary ‘sewer system. 

. Industrial waste products, either directly combustible or 
by reaction with organic matter in sewers, may produce 
an explosive atmosphere; yet these products are thought- 
lessly or deliberately dumped irto drains. Though their 
presence may be detected, the source is difficult to 
determine. 


why 


a 


Jt 


Preventive measures are effective when people under- 
stand and cooperate. But their response is unpredictable. 


Control Measures 


Exposure to explosive hazards in substructures can be 
controlled by the adoption of protective measures that will 
detect presence of combustibles in manholes and vaults and 
provide the means for preventing accumulations within the 
explosive range. This, at best, is a defensive procedure, 
necessary because of the difficulty of eliminating the com- 
bustible at the source. 

Considering the diversity of contributory causes for the 
combustible products in substructures, the protective meas- 
ures adopted and in practice are designed to reduce to a 
minimum the exposure to dangerous concentrations. 

The functional purpose of the structures, as well as 
design, require different procedures for elimination of 
flammable gases, though the means of detection are similar. 
Where the combustibles may have originated within the 
structure as in sanitary sewers or electric vaults, the elimi- 
nation of the cause is a distinctly different problem. 

The pipelines that transport combustible products, such 
as fuel gas, petroleum products, refrigerants, etc., are 
sources of combustibles that enter substructures. These 
lines are exposed to damage by causes beyond control—and 
unknown to the pipeline owner. The danger of contribu- 
tory responsibility under the circumstances can be met only 
by continuous inspection. 


Los Angeles’ Control Procedures 


|. Periodic surveys with instruments of the atmosphere of 
all substructure manholes and vaults for the presence of 
combustible vapors. Follow up where combustibles are 
present by complete purge of the manhole or vault at- 
mosphere and elimination of the source when possible. 

2. Ventilation of manholes and vaults by forced draft where 
necessary to prevent concentrations of combustible vapor 
within the explosive range. 

3. Survey by means of probe and gas detecting instruments 
for the presence of combustible gas in the subsoil paral- 
leling pipelines conveying combustible products in the 
areas of known corrosive soil and the sections of vagrant 
electric railway return currents. 

4. Periodic flushing and cleaning of sewers and drains to 
prevent deposits of organic material and slime growth. 


~~ 
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9. Periodic inspection of industrial plants to prevent dis- 
charge into sewers or drains of wastes that might pro- 
duce explosive gases due to physical or chemical impuri- 
ties, high temperatures, alkalinity or acidity. 

6. Periodic check of protective equipment and fusing in 
direct current underground electric systems to avoid 
arcing conditions that are a source of combustible gas 
from insulation breakdown, also the means of ignition. 

7. Periodic inspection for efficiency of all rail bonds on 
tracks of electrified railway systems to maintain potential 
sradient of the rail system at a minimum. 

8. Proper design and construction of sewers and drains, 
to insure cleansing velocities, provide proper ventilation, 
eliminate turbulence, prevent infiltration, avoid settling 
of heavy solids, and similar measures tending to reduce 
the generation or release of flammable gases. 


2. Conclusions 


After a review of all the factors relating to the problem 
of explosive hazards in substructures, together with the 
occurrence record of explosions, it is evident that, condi- 
tions remaining as they are, there will always be present 
the possibility of an explosion in a manhole or vault. 

To reduce to an absolute minimum the probability of an 
explosion is the objective that prompted this investigation. 
It is obvious that a control procedure is the proper ap- 
proach to the solution. It will be impossible to maintain 
effective control unless the utilities involved, the respon- 
sible governmental agencies, and all others contributing to 
the hazards. conform to the recommendations outlined 
below: 

1. Universal adoption of recognized control procedure. 

2. Inspection of vaults and manholes—The owners and op- 
erators of underground utility structures to maintain an 
adequate inspection procedure for the detection of the 
presence of explosive products in manholes and vaults. 


3. Pipeline leakage detection—The owners and operators 
of underground pipelines, carrying combustible prod- 
ucts, to maintain an adequate inspection procedure for 
the detection of escapement. 

. Training employees—In-service training program of all 
employees whose occupation is associated with sub- 
structures to teach them to recognize the presence of 
hazardous conditions and to take proper precaution. 

5. Electroly sis—The electrified railway systems to provide 

adequate negative return capacity to lower the potential 

eradient on the rails. in order to reduce current dis- 
charge to ground to a minimum. 

Legislative support—Administrative bodies of city and 

county governments to support a program to control 

or prevent the discharge into sewers and drains of 
products likely to produce explosive atmospheres in 
vaults and manholes. 

. Excavation permits—Municipal and county govern- 
ments through a joint committee to standardize exca- 
vation permit procedures and to adopt a_ standard 
permit form. The procedure adopted to include re- 
quirements that all excavators—government agencies, 
franchise utilities and private parties—secure permits: 
and that the permittee must ascertain from franchise 
owners the location of pipes and structures containing 
combustible products. 

. Public works contracts—The municipal and county 
sovernment agency responsible to adopt a uniform 
provision in the standard specifications for construction 
work in public streets, requiring a contractor to ascer- 
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tain from the franchise owners of record the location of 
pipes containing combustible products, including serv- 
ice laterals, before starting work covered by the speci- 
fications. and to prohibit interference therewith without 
netice to the owner. 

9. Censtruction interference—The municipal and county 
scvernment agency responsible, by ordinance or by 
other regulations, to prohibit the encasement of exist- 
ing pipes containing combustible products within the 
constructed walls of new foreign structures. 

. Industrial d-c circuits—The municipal and county gov- 
ernment agency responsible to investigate and establish 
a procedure for grounding electrical d-c equipment on 
premises to prevent the inclusion, directly or indirectly 
in the return circuit, of underground pipes carrying 
combustibles. 

11. Field gas escapement—The City of Los Angeles together 
with the California State Division of Oil and Gas make 
an engineering survey of the Salt Lake oil field to deter- 
mine the extent of gas escapement and confinement 
under hard surface street pavement and to study the 
possible venting of streets to prevent gas accumulations 
that enter substructure manholes and vaults in the 
affected area 

12. Ventilation of vaults and manholes—Where ventilation 
of vaults or manholes is necessary and mechanical venti- 
lation cannot be provided, effective natural ventilation 
can be obtained. Reference is made to the Report R-I- 
3495, February 1940, Bureau of Mines, entitled “Ven- 
tilation of Manholes.” 

3. Standard practice—Every effort should be made to es- 
tablish standard practice for the design, construction 
and maintenance of all substructure types with respect 
to the elimination of explosive hazards and the contribu- 
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tory causes. 


3. Details 


There are at least 12 distinct types of utility services with 
structures installed below the surface of the public streets 
and roadways. The functional purposes of these substruc- 
tures include: 

1. Sanitary sewers. 
Storm drains. 
». Water supply. 
1. Fuel gas distribution. 
5. Electric light and power service. 
6. Telephone and telegraph communications. 
7 
O 
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Street lighting. 
Signal systems—police and fire. 
9. Trafhic signals. 
10. Refrigeration service. 
11. Steam heat. 
12. Petroleum pipelines. 


The service functions of but one-half of the utilities are 
such that the underground is the only logical place. Origi- 
nally. this location was occupied exclusively by such struc- 
tures. Now, the present trend in civic planning is directed 
toward the installation of all types of utility structures 
heiow the street surface. This results in a continuous exca- 
vation and construction program, with frequent damage to 
existing structures. 


Findings of Fact 


1. Sources of Explosive Products 


The origin of combustible products in underground 
structures is attributed to the following sources: 


as 


Fuel Gas. Fuel gas is distributed by underground 
pipes serving the occupied areas of the cities and county. 
Wiihin Los Angeles county the gas distribution system of 
three operating companies, as of Jan. 1, 1948, consisted of 
9300 miles of main pipe and over 835,000 service laterals. 


This system of pipes is subject to damage caused by: 


1. Galvanic corrosion—This action occurs where soil 
resistance is low, due to concentration of organic matter, 
alkali deposits accompanied by poor soil drainage. Such 
soils act as an electrolyte, the pipe acts as an electrode, and 
the result is that current discharge occurs at some point on 
the pipe wail. At these anodic points loss of metal by 
pitting develops, and, depending on time and current, re- 
sults in penetration of the pipe wall accompanied by a gas 
leak. This phenomenon is recognized, and. where such soil 
conditions exist, preventive measures are adopted by the 
application of a di-electric coating applied to the surface 
ef the pipe. These protective coatings are subject to injury 
by others excavating in the streets and under such circum- 
stances may lose their effectiveness. 

2. Substructure damage—lInsufhicient allocation of space 
for the installation of substructures in some situations re- 
sults in the incasing of gas pipes in the walls of ducts and 
masonry vaults subsequently constructed. Pipes under these 
conditions are subjected to burdens that ultimately lead to 
fracture of the pipe, or joints, allowing gas to escape. 

Excavations performed by others ‘often encounter oas 
pipes, and, even though aware of the presence of the pipe. 
workmen will unintentionally damage the pipe or the pro- 
tective coating, causing, either immediately or ultimately, 
a gas leak to occur. Damage is not always reported; repairs 
often are attempted by the party responsible for the injury. 
Frequently such cases are uncovered later, when searching 
for the source of gas present in the subsoil. The experience 
records for damages by interferences reported by the South- 
ern California Gas Co. exceeds 300 cases annually. Over 
200 permits are issued daily by municipal and county 
authorities for excavations, not including excavation per- 
mits issued to gas companies. It illustrates the exposure 
of gas structures to interferences. 


3. Structural failures—At the time of installation gas 
structures are subjected to pressure tests to insure against 
leakage. Structural defects are not disclosed as a test to 
destruction is not logical. This type of failure is rare, but 
has occurred in such cases as ground movement by an 
earthquake or shock from mechanically operated demolition 
tools. 

1. Electrolysis—This is caused by “vagrant” currents 
originating by leakage from electric railway rails carrying 
return current to substations, also the ground return of 
d-c equipment in industrial plants. 

Underground pipes pick up stray electric railway current 
in areas where potentials are favorable and soil resistance 
low, or, through cross connections with other structures 
carrying current. The current carried by the gas pipes 
averages in excess of 2100 amps over any 24-hr period. with 
daily maximum of approximately 4000 amps during peak 
trafhe hours. This approaches 5% of the total railway cur- 
rent returned to substations. Drainage of these vagrant 
currents is controlled as effectively as possible by installa- 
tion of drainage bonds and reverse-current switches: but it 
is subjected to interferences by changes in railway traflic. 
alterations in underground structures, and damage to rail or 
drainage bonds. Under such situations current may dis- 
charge from pipelines to ground. and. if not detected and 
corrected, the pipe wall is eventually penetrated. 

In industrial d-c installations underground structures, in- 
cluding gas pipes. may inadvertently become part of the 
circuit when potentials and soil conductance are favorable. 
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tlle current going to ground with damage to the pipe. Such 
cases are usually discovered only after leaks develop on 
the pipe. 


b. Field Gas. This source of gas escapement is primarily 
from the old Los Angeles City and Salt Lake Oil fields: An 
area west from Elysian park, with a north boundary the 
extension of Melrose avenue west to Beverly Hills, and 
-outh to approximately Pico street. Oil and gas seepage 
in this area has long existed, as is evident from reports of 
the L. S. Geological Survey, the California State Division 
of Oil and Gas, and the investigations of P. Levin, March 
31. 1937—‘Geology of the Salt Lake Oil Field and Theories 
of Gas Escapement and Oil Seepage.” The record indicates 
the abandonment of 205 wells. by methods not now known. 
These, together with cracks and faults in the underlying 
strata. allow oil and gas to permeate the surface soils, the 
cas to enter underground conduits and vaults. The geo- 
logical survey reports are supported by the experience of 
the Los Angeles city health department and of the fire de- 
partment, investigations of field gas escapement on private 
premises; also, records of field gas present in vaults of the 
department of water and power, and records of findings by 
the Southern California Gas Co. from inspections in this 
area. 

Within the bounds of southern Los Angeles county there 
are 18 other oil and gas fields that have been or are now 
producing. Many of these underlie developed areas, resi- 
dential or industrial, where substructures now are. Gas 
escapement, or the presence of oil seepage on the surface. 
is not prevalent, except in the Salt Lake field. 


c. Gases and Vapors Present in Sewers and Drains. 


|. Sewer gas—-Organic matter settles as solids in sewer 
pipes, caused by flat grades, crevices, sumps or obstructions, 
where consistent flow of sewage is lacking. Fermentation 
or decomposition of these solids generates combustible 
eases, such as methane, hydrogen-sulphide and hydrogen. 
There is no evidence that such generation reaches explosive 
concentrations, but mixed with other flammable vapors 
present in the sewer, the explosive conditions are met. 


2. Induced combustibles—Industrial and domestic dis- 
posal of flammable cleaning solvents and compounds 
washed down house drains introduce the media from which 
combustible vapors originate by evaporation into the sewer 
atmosphere. 

The spillage of liquids containing hydrocarbons in indus- 
trial plants, service stations and garage washracks are 
sources of combustible vapors in sewers and drains. Spill- 
age of gasoline on the street surface, hosed into drains as a 
safety precaution to traffic, is another source of combustible 
vapors. 

Disposal of chemical products to sewers by industrial 
plants is a potential source or contributing cause for ex- 
plosive conditions occurring in sewers. 

-xamples of combustible products in drains: 

Carbon’ disulphide—Used in cleaning operations and 

rubber processing. 

Ammonia—Used as a refrigerant in food production, 
dumped in emergencies into sewer drains. 

Calcium carbide—The base for acetylene gas, which is 
venerated by contacting with water; disposal of the 
sludge to sewer drain. 

Sodium or potassium chlorate or perchlorate—Used in 
manufacturing of combustible products as matches, 
rocket fuel. If dumped into sewers will react with 
organic deposits and liberate gases at high tempera- 
tures accompanied by instantaneous expansion-pro- 
ducing explosive forces. 

In an emergency, the sewer or drain is frequently the 
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means for disposing of any hazardous waste product, re- 
gardless of consequences and ordinances to the contrary. 


d. Petroleum Pipeline Products. Petroleum liquid prod- 
ucts are conveyed by pipelines installed in the underground 
of public streets and rights-of-way. These pipelines are 
exposed to the same sources of damage from electrolytic 
action or injury by interference. Failures on these pipelines 
result in escape of liquids that may penetrate the sub- 
structure walls or rise to the street surface and be washed 
into drains or enter the ventilating openings in covers of 
substructure manholes. These liquid petroleum products 
may evaporate as vapor into the surrounding atmosphere 
and in confined space produce an explosive mixture. 


e. Refrigerant Vapor. Liquid ammonia is distributed by 
underground street pipes for refrigeration service in the 
business district of the metropolitan area of Los Angeles. 
This system of pipes is subject to the same exposure to 
damage as disclosed in discussion on fuel gas. Ammonia 
vapor. contrary to accepted opinion. is combustible. 


f. Electric Cable and Other Insulating Material Gases. 
This source of combustible gas is practically limited to d-c 
electric underground circuits. A breakdown of cable insu- 
lation will produce an electric arc. If the protective fuses 
do not operate promptly this electric are will continue. 
The heat of the are will, by destructive distillation of cable 
insulation (varnished cambric, rubber or paper). produce 
combustible gases containing hydrogen. carbon monoxide 
and hydrocarbons. 

Electric circuit oil switches and oil insulated transformers 
installed in street vaults occasionally fail electrically and 
produce explosions. The action of protective devices in 
clearing such failures is usually very fast, being of the 
order of two seconds or less. This usually limits the ex- 
plosion to the one vault in which the failure occurs. 

e. Penetration of Structures by Combustibles. The fact 
that combustible gas products present in the subsoil, 
enter conduits, sewers or drains can be accounted for 
by the fact that cement, concrete, brick or vitreous con- 
structed substructures were not built with the assurance of 
heing impervious to gas. If there be present a combustible 
gas or liquid in the soil there is great likelihood that it will 
penetrate an adjacent structure. 

The possibility of ignition of flammable gases which 
collect in substructures are limited by certain fundamental 
conditions, for instance: 


2. Sources of Ignition 


|. There must be fuel in vapor form. 

2. The vapor-fuel must be mixed with sufficient air to 
make an explosive mixture, or it must be escaping 
into air at a point where an explosive mixture can 
be created. 

3. Heat in some form, of sufficient intensity and tem- 
perature to ignite the particular vapor involved. 
must be present at the place where the explosive 
mixture exists. Such heat may be caused by: 

a. An open flame. 
b. An electric are or spark. 
c. An incandescent particle. 

a. Flame. Sources of ignition that can be eliminated by 
the operator of substructures are the use of flames in sus- 
pected areas (welding and cutting torch, smoking, etc.) 
before a proper test of the atmosphere with a combustible 
vapor indicator after complete ventilating of the structure. 
This type of ignition can be controlled by discipline and, 
for the most part. is so controlled. 

Actually there can be no control over the casual sources 
of ignition of flammable vapors escaping from substruc- 
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tures, such means of ignition including burners on street 
surface maintenance, auto or motorcycle exhaust, roofers’ 
tar-pots, pedestrian smokers and the like. Obvious pre- 
vention is possible only by the elimination of combustible 
vapors from atmosphere of substructures. 


b. Arcs. Flammable gases generated by distillation of 
insulation material by the heat of an electric arc may be 
ignited by the arc itself when the proper air-gas ratio is 
reached. This usually will occur when the arc reaches a 
manhole or vault after having started in a duct. Such arcs 
will also ignite gases or other fuel if present. 

c. Static. Static electricity is an insidious form of ig- 
nition danger. The common source of static is friction, 
such as continuous motion and contact between two objects, 
one insulated and in an atmosphere of low humidity. The 
potential on the insulated object may in a brief moment 


Council Bluffs Goes Modern 


N Council Bluffs, Iowa, they're bragging that they have 

the most modern gas utility building in the country. 
And it would be hard to disprove. 

It was built by the Council Bluffs Gas Co. in the Iowa 
city of 45,000. Formal opening was May 10, and over 
7500 persons visited the new two-story edifice between 
10 a.m. and 5 p.m. As many more visited before the week 
was oul. 

The building is a three floor affair, including a full base- 
ment for use as a demonstration kitchen and auditorium 
for the company’s new home economics department. 

The auditorium with a 400 capacity, is set up at all times 
to seat 100. Seats are leather upholstered with the first 
rows of chairs equipped with arm rests to encourage early 
comers to sit down front. 

The first floor is for display of gas appliances, for sales 
and for the cashier's department. About 4000 sq ft of 
space is devoted to display. 

Offices that are the last word in comfort and efficiency 
are located on the second floor. The open stairway leading 
up to them is carpeted as are the offices themselves. 

Quietness is one of the virtues of the place. Acoustical 
ceilings and rubber tile floors are used throughout. 

In fact the entire scheme of colors and furnishings is one 
which creates a feeling of ease and comfort. 


EXTERIOR of new home of Council Bluffs 
Gas Co. At right. President Carl M. 
Stephens speaks over radio at grand open- 
ing May 10. Local newspaper also ran a 
6-page section commemorating event. 
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rise between 2000 and 15,000 volts or higher. 

These conditions may be reproduced when a gas escapes 
from a pressure pipe at high velocity into an atmosphere 
of low humidity. The gas particles become heavily charge: 
with static and if impinging on an insulated body, the bod 
will accumulate the charge and a spark discharge may 
occur. Gas pipes that develop leaks cause situations where 
static accumulation is possible, particularly where a work- 
man may place his body in the escaping stream of gas. 


d. Sparks. A spark of momentary occurrence may con- 
ceivably be the source of ignition of a vapor; but the 
probability is remote, because the heat content of a single 
spark is barely sufficient, though the temperature is well 
above the ignition point. A series of sustained sparks, as 
emanate from a “frictional” lighter, does provide the nec- 
essary heat and temperature for ignition. 


Sees aN 


DEMONSTRATION 7 | —— 
kitchen in audito- ; — 

rium has hood ven- 
tilation, Kaiser 
dishwasher, is all- 
gas. Work kitchen 
for cooking classes 
is behind. 


Se RE 


COLOR MARKS 

sales floor. Walls 

of forest green and 

bright drapes set 

off gleaming appli- 

ances. Desks are 
in walnut. 


In 1930 the gas company occupied a two-story building 
which was 22 ft wide and 100 ft deep. The new building 
is 44 by 100 ft, and is built so it can be extended in the 
rear and another floor added if necessary. 

Merle Spence, vice president and treasurer of the firm, 
points with pride to the fact gas in Council Bluffs now costs 
the customer one-fourth of what it did in 1930. The gas 
heating rate, after the first 10 Mcf, is 45 cents a 1000. 
About 4100 residences in the city use gas for heating, and 
the number would be more if the pipeline capacity were 
only increased. 

The use of colors is one of the most striking en of 
the house of magic flame. The second floor offices are all 
of different colors—solid shades of browns, tans, buffs and 
mist green. Rugs are also of varied colors, but all 
harmony with the walls. 

Figured drapes with big bright flowers on them help 
brighten the offices. 

Another bright feature of the decorations is the hanging 
of several paintings both on the display floor and in offices. 

Lighting in the building is all indirect with fixtures built 
flush with ceilings 

The Council Bluffs Gas Co. has also added two new de- 
partments for its customers—the home service department 
and a kitchen planning department. Mrs. Jane Ashby heads 
the home service department. 

The kitchen planning department is the outgrowth of a 
hobby. It is headed by Carl Beason, who used to be just 
a company salesman who liked to make kitchen sketches 
and plans for his customers. 
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Concrete pit walls and floor are protected by insulation and 4-in. 
thick refractory lining as shown in this cross-section view. 


Gas Radiant Heat Thaws 
Frozen Coal Cars 


By A.D. CONNELLY 


INCE the installation of a gas-fired 

thawing pit at the Salisbury Axle 
Works, Fort Wayne, Ind., in 1946, the 
usual difficulties encountered in un- 
loading frozen coal cars have been re- 
duced to the minimum. Indirect radi- 
ant heat is employed to loosen the 
frozen coal and we have found the sys- 
tem to be both economical and efficient. 
Furthermore, little damage is inflicted 
upon the car hopper bottoms and doors, 
which often is not the case when the 
old-time ‘methods of pounding with a 
sledge or heating with a hot blast of 
concentrated flame are used. 

Despite the fact that Indiana strip 
coal—which contains considerable 
moisture, slag, and other binders—is 
burned under our boilers, the entire 
unloading operation on even the badly 
frozen cars can be accomplished in 
approximately 2 to 244 hours by only 
one man. This time represents a 
marked saving over other manual 
methods—particularly the pick, blow 
torch, or steam hose procedures— 


Mr. Connelly is plant engineer for Salisbury Axle 
Works, Division of Dana Corp., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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which require anywhere from 4 to 10 
man-hours. 

Actual thawing time never exceeds 
20 minutes per hopper, the balance of 
the time being required for position- 
ing and dumping of the car. Of course, 
the thawing time depends upon the 
weather and the amount of frozen 
moisture in the fuel. 

Our installation is a single pit ar- 
rangement constructed of reinforced 
concrete and refractory. Heat is sup- 
plied by two gas-air burners installed 
in pits flanking the track. The firing 
chamber is located between the rails 
and has a 414-in. refractory lining 
anchored to the concrete walls. 

Low pressure gas (12 to 16 oz) is 
piped to the pit in 114-in. lines and is 
mixed with 100-lb air from 14-in. lines 
by air-gas boosters. The mixture then 
goes to the air registers and ignition 
blocks where it is fired. 

Flow of gas and air is controlled 
manually. The flames are never per- 
mitted to touch the car bottoms but 
sive off sufficient heat to make the re- 
fractory lining almost “white hot.” The 


Gas burners installed in pits at both ends of the firing 
chamber are fed by 12-in. gas and '2-in. air lines. 
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Firing chamber and burner pits (one 
shown at left) are located near the 
undertrack coal silo hopper (right). 


heat from the pit lining radiates up- 
ward to heat the entire car hopper uni- 
formly. Water streams from the car 
during the thawing period and is car- 
ried away by drains in the pit bottom. 

The thawing pit is located adjacent 
to the under-track hopper that feeds 
the coal silo. In the thawing and dump- 
ing process, one car hopper is spotted 
directly over the firing chamber. When 
the coal has been thawed and the ex- 
cess water drained off, the car is moved 
to the silo hopper by a car puller and 
dumped. The process is then repeated 
on the other car hopper. 

Our boiler plant consumes approxi- 
mately one carload of coal per day 
during the winter months. Although 
the silo holds 300 tons, coal is unloaded 
several times a week. The sub-freezing 
temperatures of northern Indiana ne- 
cessitate use of the thawing pit con- 
sistently from Dec. 1 on into March. 

The A. Bentley and Sons Co. of To- 
ledo, Ohio, designed and installed the 
pit. Acknowledgement is made to the 
Hauck Manufacturing Co. for data on 
the gas burner equipment. 


Presented through the courtesy of Industry and Power 
which originally printed the article in January 1948. 
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WHAT THE INDUSTRY WANTS 


THE FOLLOWING is an excerpt from a 
paper presented by R. B. Allen, assist- 
ant to the superintendent of the distri- 
bution plant. Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., Detroit, before the AGA Dis- 
tribution conference held in Pittsburgh, 
April 19-21. As originally written, the 
paper included resumes of operating 
results achieved with the several 


on several others not yet in quantity 
preduction. This digest serves to tell 
what ccmposite type of machine the 
companies wanted: the accompanying 
story of the Longhorn Ditcher tells how 
cne machine conformed to these indus- 
try-inspired requirements. Further in- 
formation on requirements may be 
obtained from F. J. Hall’s paper, re- 


trenchers on the market which had _ ferred to herein: on machines, from 
been tested in the field by gas com- GAS, Jan., 1948, p. 61, wherein ap- 
panies, as well as advance information peared a digest of an AGA report. 


HE development of trenching equipment for new main installa- 

tions has progressed satisfactorily through the years but not until 
recently has much thought been given to the design of a machine 
which would efficiently excavate for service installations. The labor 
conditions now prevalent in industry have forcibly brought this 
problem to the attention of many gas companies where the number of 
eas services to be installed. the high cost of manual excavation. and 
the attitude of workmen teward arduous hand labor makes the devel- 
opment of suitable trenching equipment almost imperative. 

The gas industry’s need for a practical service trencher was dis- 
cussed at the Distribution conference and the American Gas Associa- 
tion convention in 1946. The subject was then assigned to the sub- 
committee on construction and maintenance for further development. 
This committee felt that it was first necessary to determine as com- 
pletely as possible the over-all specifications of a machine that would 
be acceptable to the industry. Questionnaires were sent out to 99 
companies in the 48 states and 82 replies were received. The replies 
were summarized by F. J. Hall in a paper presented to this conference 
in 1947. This summary gave positive indication of the wide-felt need 
for a light weight service trencher. Although there was variation in 
opinion as to exact specifications, there was sufficient uniformity in 
basic requirements to permit certain specifications being considered 
as generally acceptable. 


1. Sixty-nine companies expressed interest in the acquisition of one 
or more light weight trenchers designed for service construction. 

2. Fifty-eight companies recommended an excavating depth of 
3 to 4 ft. 

3. Forty-nine companies recommended a trench width of 6 to 9 in. 

4. Forty-nine companies recommended that the machine should 
be able to excavate 2 ft x 3 ft openings for making service 
connections to the main. 

>. A maximum digging speed of from 2 to 3 ft per minute was 
generally indicated to be acceptable. 

6. Suggested maximum machine weight ranged from 1500 Ib to 
over 7000 lb, the average being approximately 5000. 

(. An offset boom was not considered to be essential. 

&. The great majority of companies were concerned with only sand 
and clay soils. 

9. Opinion was about evenly divided between trailer transportation 
and self transportation. 


The committee advised various manufacturers of trenching ma- 
chines of the problem and invited them to submit information regard- 
ing plans or specifications for light weight service trenchers. Material 
so obtained was included in Mr. Hall’s paper. 

In summarizing, the committee reported that a number of machines 
were under construction and that considerable progress was being 
made toward the development of a practical service trencher. 

In February of this year, the manufacturers who had in 1947 re- 
ported plans for or progress on the design or manufacture of a light 
weight service trencher were invited to report on their further pro- 
gress. The 69 gas companies expressing interest in the acquisition 
of a light weight service trencher were invited to submit any addi- 
tional information resulting from the past year’s experience. 
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This versatile machine may fill the 


need for fast service trenchers 


TIGHT SQUEEZE. Longhorn Mobile 

Ditcher easily digs in 12-in. space, 

with left-hand wheels on higher 
level than the right. 


N outstanding new machine, built 
to the customer’s specifications (as 
listed in Mr. Allen’s report). is the 
Longhorn Mo- 


Sx; vf bile Ditcher 
LLL built by Long- 

horn Industries 
Inc., Henderson, Texas. 

Not too unlike the fabulous mountain- 
side dweller, whose legs were shorter 
on one side than the other through 
constant travel in his native habitat, a 
hillside, the versatile Longhorn can 
readily shorten a “leg” so that its body 
—and thus its bucket line—can remain 
truly vertical while it travels. along a 
curb or highway shoulder. Unlike the 
legendary animal, it can switch sides. 
and is perfectly at home on the level. 
It can dig an 8 or 12-in. trench up to 
34% ft deep at the rate of 1 to 25 ft 
per minute. Its rear wheels. set 43 in. 
apart, can squeeze into narrow places 
or can be spread an additional 20 in. 
when soil conditions tend to cause 
cave-ins. It can operate in small areas. 
having a turning radius of 12 ft. or it 
can step along the highway under its 
own power at 15 mph. 

Ticking off the industry's specifica- 
tions as contained in the F. J. Hall re- 
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Tinghorn Mobile Ditcher 


By BILL CLARK 


port, Longhorn President A. H. Gard- 
ner demonstrates how the machine fol- 
lows requirements of a majority of the 
industry. In some instances it outstrips 
the industry ideal; in some it falls short 
of what a minority of the industry 
wanted: but in any case it is designed 
to suit the majority need. For exam- 
ple, the ditcher, although its rated dig- 
cing speed is 1 to 25 ft per minute. has 
a conservative 4- to &-ft speed = in 
“average soils; the industry asked 
only a speed range of 2 to 3 ft. On the 
other hand. the Longhorn’s maximum 
trench depth is 314% ft. while the ques- 
tionnaire stipulated a range of from 
3 to 4 ft. However, says Mr. Gardner. 
an overwhelming majority favored 31% 
ft or less. s> this depth was consid- 
ered optimum by the Longhorn de- 
signers. 

Otherwise. here’s how the Longhorn 
fits the chief needs of the industry, as 
listed in Mr. Allen’s report: 

Trench width: Specifications, 6 to 9 
in.: Longhorn, 8 in. with optional 10- 
in. and 12-in. bucket lines available. 


Service connection to main: Specifi- 
cations, 2 x 3-ft opening at connection: 


Longhorn, will make such openings by 
digging two slits 2 ft apart, outside 
to outside, making a third pass to cut 
out the center, after which the loose 
dirt is shoveled out. 

Maximum machine weight: Specifi- 
cations, varying according to soil dif- 
ferences. 1500 to 7000 Ib. averaging 
9000; Longhorn, 5000 Ib. 

The Longhorn claims to have two 
particular features whose operation is 
unique: the exclusive “hip action” and 
the digger and bucket design. The for- 
mer is made possible by the suspension 
of the large rear wheels. each being 
individually adjustable by means of a 
screw and nut. operated by a control 
wheel. Thus either one may be lowered 
7 in. from center, the other raised an 
equal distance: this permits operating 
on a lateral slope up to 30%. Although 
swung conventionally on a single rock- 
ing axle, the small front wheels can 
easily follow ground contours without 
twisting the frame. This arrangement 
avoids undercutting. 

The bucket line is so constructed as 
to discourage clogging in gummy soils. 
Tunneling under and ripping out the 
earth, the teeth on the outside of the 
digger chip away the soil. which falls 
loosely into the bottom of the buckets 
and is expelled by centrifugal action 
onto a lateral conveyor. Mr. Gardner 
claims this action prevents packing 
and that. should any mud adhere to the 
teeth after expulsion. the next cycle 
of the bucket line will force it off. 


Other features of the machine: 

Safety in traffic is provided by a mechani- 
cal foot brake. 

Pneumatic tires prevent injury to lawns and 
sidewalks. 

Sensitive depth control permits digging up 
old pipelines for salvage. 

Overall height of 6 ft gives low overhead 
clearance when operating under branches 
of trees. 

Mobility permits ditching for service lines 


REAR VIEW. Conveyor deposits soil 

in neat bank at left of trench. The 

hand-operated wheel controls eleva- 
ticn of left rear wheel. 


TOP: Side view with rear wheels 

removed to show detail of boom and 

bucket line, illustrating ripping action 
and self-cleaning buckets. 


CENTER: Mcvement of bucket line 
in tearing out earth is illustrated. 


BOTTCM: Hip action allows opera- 
tion of 30% slope without under- 
cutting. 


from a point within 4 ft of a house right 
up to a malin. 

One man operation saves labor costs. 

Other specifications: 

Front tire size: 5.50-16. 

Overall length: 13 ft. 

Wheelbase: 7 ft. 

Overall width: 52 in. 

Rear tire size: 10-28. 

Engine hp: 25. 

In addition to the relatively low first 
cost. the maintenance. repair and oper- 
ating costs are extremely low. Mr. 
Gardner reports. For instance, the en- 
tire group of digging parts, including 
boom chain. bucket teeth, and both 
upper driving sprocket and lower 
sprocket with bearing can be replaced 
with new parts for $125. 
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Claims Arising From Use and Servicing 


Of Gas Appliances: Part 2 


Injuries or damages arising out of accidents which occur during 
service calls by utility employees or follow closely thereafter 


> 


By RAYMOND W. WHITE 


HE second general classification of 

accidents include those which are 
closely connected in time to servicing 
calls by utility employees. These cases 
are the more dangerous from the stand- 
point of the gas company’s liability 
because of the added danger that the 
cause of the injury was the service- 
man’s negligence in doing or failing 
to do his service work properly. and, 
in addition, the gas company is usually 
put on notice through its serviceman 
of the defect or dangerous condition if 
he should haxe discovered same in the 
exercise of ordinary care. To consider 
properly the obligation of the ‘utility 
for damages resulting from such acci- 
dents, the nature and extent of the serv- 
ice furnished the consumer must be 
thoroughly understood. 

It is the nature and extent of service 
the utility offers and attempts to per- 
form which limits the degree of care 
the utility must use in servicing appli- 
ances on consumer's property. 

How far such service should extend 
has been given considerable thought by 
the gas utilities. The Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. has issued specific instruc- 
tions for the guidance of its servicemen 
in its Gas Appliance Servicing code. 
published on May 31, 1947. The serv- 
icemen are fully instructed as to what 
service they are to render and what 
service they are not to undertake but 
are to suggest to the consumer that he 
refer to a dealer or plumber. In gen- 
eral the policy for this type of work is 
for the gas company to limit the service 
to minor adjustments not including re- 
pair work. 

If servicemen while performing the 
authorized servicing cause damage to 
consumer's property because of negli- 
gence on the part of the serviceman. 
the utility is generally liable therefor. 

However. a public utility rendering 
certain services gratuitously may pro- 
tect itself from damage claims arising 
out of its negligence in matters of dam- 
ages to appliances while adjusting them 
by having customers sign a short form 
contract containing an appropriate re- 
lease clause.' Such forms are occasion- 
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ally used where an _ extra-hazardous 
sratuitous service is rendered but, of 
course, will not be operative as to an 
innocent third party. The repair and 
servicing of consumers’ gas appliances 
by a gas utility is not a part of its pub- 
lic utility service but is an extra service 
rendered for the convenience of its 
customers. 

Although not bound to do so, if the 
gas company does contract to assume 
additional responsibility and repair or 
adjust the consumer's appliances, a 
cause of action for damages arises in 
favor of one who is injured by negli- 
gence in the performance of such agree- 
ment.” 


Hazardous Conditions 


If a gas company knows at the time 
it turns on the gas. or after turning on 
the gas becomes aware, that there are 
hazardous defects in the pipes or ap- 
pliances, or if the company is in pos- 
session of facts that would suggest to 
a person of ordinary care that the pipes 
or appliances are leaking or otherwise 
unsafe for the transportation of gas, 
the company is under duty to make 
such an inspection or investigation as a 
person of ordinary care, similarly sit- 
uated and handling such dangerous 
agency, would make to ascertain the 
safety of the pipes or appliances, before 
it furnishes or continues to furnish gas 
through them.* If the gas company 
fails to do this and furnishes or con- 
tinues to furnish gas through them, it 
does so at its own risk and becomes 
liable for any injury resulting there- 
from to any person who is without 
fault.” 

Where a gas company after being 
informed that the gas pipes in a cus- 
tomer’s building are leaking undertakes 
to find and repair the leaks, fails to 
repair or negligently repairs them. and 
continues to furnish its gas through 
the defective pipes. if injury results to 
a person who is himself without fault. 
the company is liable.® 

Where, however, a gas company, 
after turning off the gas from a cus- 
tomer’s premises, has no control over, 


or access to, the premises and no notice 
of a defective condition of the pipes, 
it has been held that the company is 
not liable for an escape of gas.? The 
owner or occupant of the premises is 
obliged to keep the pipes in repair or 
to notify the gas company of any de- 
fective condition.* 

In order to protect itself from possi- 
ble liability, if the utility does permit 
its serviceman to service the appliance 
and the serviceman observes an unsafe 
condition in that appliance which may 
be termed “immediately hazardous.” 
the repair of which he has been in- 
structed not to undertake, notice of the 
hazardous condition should be given 
the consumer and the appliance should 
be disconnected or the service shut off 
until such condition is corrected. If 
only the applia>*ce is turned off, a call 
back should be made within a few 
days to see that the consumer has cor- 
rected the dangerous condition. If he 
has not done so, the appliance should 
be sealed. disconnected, permanently 
isolated from further use. or service 
shut off. When the gas is shut off it 
should not be turned on again until the 
hazardous condition has been cor- 
rected. 

In some counties the gas or plumb- 
ing inspectors render valuable assis- 
tance in having consumers correct 
hazardous conditions. However, the 
utility cannot blindly rely on the O.K. 
certificate of a plumbing inspector to 
free it of its duty to make reasonably 
certain that all pipes are capped before 
turning on the gas.°® 

It may be said that the liability of 
the utility for continuing to serve im- 
mediately hazardous conditions is op- 
erative only if they were observed, or 
in the exercise of ordinary care should 
have been observed by the serviceman. 

A gas company which has control 
of the piping which supplies gas to a 
house and of the appliances for cutting 
the gas off, when notified that gas is 
escaping from its service or from the 
customer's piping or appliances, owes 
to the occupants of the house the duty 
of exercising reasonable diligence in 
shutting off the gas. This duty exists 
irrespective of the manner in which 
the company may acquire knowledge 
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that the gas is escaping.'° 

The time element in this type of 
case is of major importance. Accidents 
often occur between the time notice is 
received from the consumer and the 
time the serviceman arrives at the 
premises. If the utility has notice of an 
immediately dangerous condition and 
fails to use reasonable care in respond- 
ing to the notice, it may be held liable. 
lf the utility has used reasonable care 
under the circumstances, considering 
the information with which it has been 
furnished, it will not be liable. How 
promptly the utility should act depends 
upon the danger of injury which should 
reasonably have been anticipated by 
the utility from the information re- 
ceived. 

The fact that notice to the gas com- 
pany may come in the form of a re- 
quest to repair broken pipes which are 
not the duty of the gas company to re- 
pair because they are owned by the 
consumer does not negative the gas 
company’s duty to shut off the flow of 
gas to such broken piping so as to pre- 
clude possible damage.'' This duty 
applies as well to cases in which the 
appliance or flue attached thereto is 
faulty to the extent that it would ap- 
pear to a reasonably prudent service- 
man to be imminently dangerous to 
life. Notice of the hazardous condition 
by the utility is, of course, essential. 

In the case of Gerdes v. Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. (1933) 219 Cal. 459 a 
water main broke in the street in front 
of plaintiffs’ residence washing out the 
sidewalk. which fell on the gas com- 
pany ’s high pressure service causing 
it to break loose in plaintiffs’ basement. 
which resulted in a gas explosion caus- 
ing the destruction of plaintiffs’ home 
and personal injuries to plaintiffs. The 
gas company was held liable for fail- 
ing to turn off the gas or repair the 
break within a reasonable time after 
receiving notice of the street cave-in. 
The facts show that several people 
called the gas company and notified it 
of the street wash-out because of fear 
that electric poles would fall over. 
These calls were made between 5 and 
5:30 p.m. and were given to the elec- 
tric department of the gas company. 
The only specific complaint as to gas 
was received at 7:50 p.m.. and a gas 
man arrived at the scene at 8:01 p.m. 
just as the explosion occurred. The 
court stated that the jury could proper- 
ly conclude from the evidence that the 
cas company employees were negligent 
in failing to perceive from the descrip- 
tion of the washout that its gas pipes 
were most likely to be affected and the 
danger to the lives and property of the 
persons in the vicinity. 

This case illustrates the necessity of 
notice to the utility of the hazardous 
conditions before it can be held liable. 
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This does not necessarily mean actual 
notice; it can be in the form of con- 
structive notice or notice of such cir- 
cumstances as would reasonably indi- 
cate to persons possessing the knowl- 
edge of the utility that the dangerous 
and hazardous condition existed. 

After the gas company discovers im- 
proper or unsafe conditions in the cus- 
tomer’s piping or appliances which it 
is not the utility's duty to repair, it is 
important to put the customer on 
notice by informing him of them in 
order that he may take steps to correct 
such conditions. In fact, the utility has 
a duty to inform the customer in order 


This is the second installment of a PCGA 
report by Raymond White on the legal 
problems connected with the use and 
servicing of gas appliances. The subject 
of last month’s presentation was “Injuries 
or damages arising from the use of gas 
appliances where no recent servicing 
has been performed by utility em- 
ployees.” Mr. White, manager, claims 
and safety department, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., will conclude his paper in 
the August issue of GAS. 


that he may make the necessary re- 
pairs, and if it fails in this duty and 
the customer is misled thereby to his 
damage, he may have a cause of action 
against the utility for such omission. 


The utilities use various methods of 
notifying consumers of improper, un- 
satisfactory or unsafe conditions. The 
signature of the consumer or owner 
acknowledging such notification is ob- 
tained if at all possible. This places 
him upon actual notice of the condi- 
tion though the notice does not oper- 
ate against third persons having no 
knowledge of the condition. Some util- 
ities leave notice tags on the appliance 
itself, supplementing the written notice 
to the consumer. Any method which 
places the consumer upon notice of the 
dangerous condition should be relig- 
iously followed. 

Examples of “immediately danger- 
ous’ conditions where notice should be 
given and the appliance disconnected 
or sealed are: 


Where the vent is missing or rusted 
away. or otherwise so inoverative as to 


allow a dangerous amount of fumes to 
enter the house. 
Where a floor furnace is flooded by 
ground water making it unsafe to operate. 
Where the automatic shut-off of an auto- 
matic water heater is not overating pro- 


perly. 

Leaks in house piping. 

If notice of a dangerous condition 
is given to a consumer and the appli- 
ance disconnected or sealed, and he 
subsequently reconnects and re-uses it, 
his conduct will normally bar recovery 
from the utility for any injuries or 
damages suffered by him as the result 
of his use of such appliance. 


Duty to Discover Hazards 


The utility is not obligated to in- 
spect consumer's appliances or piping 
for defects. However. having under- 
taken an inspection, the utility is re- 
sponsible for failure to discover haz- 
ardous conditions which should have 
been apparent to an expert such as the 
serviceman in the exercise of ordinary 
care. After discovery thereof it must. 
where necessary, discontinue service 
and advise the customer of the reason 
therefor and of what should be done 
by the customer or utility to correct 
the condition. Less hazardous or po- 
tentially hazardous conditions should 
be noted and called to the customer’s 
attention for correction. Such condi- 
tions are those which do not presently 
constitute a hazard but will do so if 
not corrected within a reasonable time. 

In the case of Sawyer v. Southern 
Calif. Gas Co. (1929) 206 Cal. 366, 
a non-suit granted the defendant gas 
company was reversed on appeal. 

The gas company installed four 
meters in one place in a building, three 
of which were being used and _ the 
fourth not being used. Apparently some 
workmen installing a gas appliance in 
one of the stores inadvertently turned 
on the unused meter instead of the 
meter supplying the store in which they 
were working. The meter not being 
used had been installed about one year 
before the accident by defendant at the 
request of the building owner. It was 
not locked, but a wrench had to be used 
to turn it on. A pipe remained un- 
capped in the store which this meter 
supplied. When the meter was turned 
on inadvertently, gas escaped into the 
store and exploded. injuring plaintiff, 
an innocent customer in the store. 

It was held that there was sufficient 
evidence for the case to go to the jury 
inasmuch as the gas company should 
reasonably have anticipated such an 
occurrence when it impliedly author- 
ized customers to turn the meters on 
or off and by not taking positive steps 
to preclude such possibility as it was 
charged with knowledge of the conse- 
quences of such acts. 

The court said it is not in all cases 
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a sufficient answer to a claim of lia- 
bility against a gas company that the 
cause of the escape and explosion of 
gas is to be found in the condition of 
the house pipes, which the gas com- 
pany does not own or control. but the 
gas company may be liable where it 
either directs its employees to turn on 
a gas meter or expressly or impliedly 
authorizes the person applying for gas 
to turn it on. and an explosion occurs 
by reason of an escape of gas through 
a house pipe which was uncapped. 

While it is generally held there is 
no duty on the part of a gas company 
to inspect house pipes after service has 
once been established. and consequent- 
ly no liability for injuries resulting 
from an escape of gas through house 
pipes which become defective in the 
absence of notice of a leak in the house 
pipes or other special circumstances 
creating a duty to cut off the supply 
of gas. it does not follow that it may 
turn on meters through which gas 
passes into uncapped pipes without in- 
curring liability for injuries to persons 
or property. even though it has been 
ordered to do so by the owner or occu- 
pant of the building. 

Sowver v. Southern Calif. Gas Co. 
forcibly illustrates the fact that even 
though the wrongful act of a_ third 
party actually was the primary cause of 
nlaintiff's injury. such act will not ex- 
cuse the gas company for its negligence 
in all cases. The court in this case laid 
down the rule as follows: Where the 
original negligence of a defendant is 
followed by an independent act of a 
third person which results in a direct 
injury to plaintiff. the negligence of 
such defendant may nevertheless con- 
stitute the proximate cause thereof if. 
in the ordinary and natural course of 
events. the defendant should have 
known the intervening act was likely 
to happen: but if the intervening act 
constituting the immediate cause of the 
injury was one which it was not in- 
cumbent upon the defendant to have 
anticipated as reasonably likely to hap- 
pen. then. since the chain of causation 
is broken. he owes no duty to the plain- 
tiff to anticipate such further acts, and 
the original negligence cannot be said 
to be the proximate cause of the final 
Injury. 

The pesition of the California courts 
is aptly illustrated by the case of Ray v. 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. (1934) 
3 CA (2) 329 in which the surviving 
children sued the gas company for 
damages as a result of the death of 
their parents. These deaths resulted 
from carbon monoxide poisoning from 
the fumes of a gas heater in a small 
room where the deceased were sleeping. 
In 1930 the gas company changed from 
manufactured to natural gas which 
necessitated adjustments of all gas 
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burning appliances. The company 
agreed to make these adjustments free 
and notified the consumers accordingly 
and of the date the changeover would 
be made. When the company service- 
man called at the premises to do the 
adjusting. the heater which subse- 
quently caused the death of the de- 
ceased was not pointed out to the serv- 
iceman. It was contended that failure 
to discover and adjust this appliance 
was negligence which proximately 
caused the deaths. The deaths occurred 
appreximately three weeks after the 
visit of the serviceman to the premises. 


The court stated that there is at all 
times and everywhere resting upon a 
person who acquires a mechanical ap- 
pliance to be used by him in connection 
with an essentially dangerous sub- 
stance, such as artificial or natural gas, 
the hazardous nature of which is uni- 
versally known. the duty to see that 
such appliance is. in its construction 
and adjustment. suitable for its use in 
safety. Such person owes this duty to 
himself, and upon himself must rest the 
conseauences of a failure to discharge 
it. unless the duty has by contract or 
some legal relationship been cast upon 
another. 


The court stated that a person supply- 
ing gas or electricity is not responsible 
for the condition of the conductors or 
pipes on the premises of the consumer 
which the former does not own or con- 
trol. and the same rule applies to the 
customer’s own appliances provided by 
him for the consumption of the com- 
modity supplied. Also. where the gas 
company, through its employee at the 
time he visited the premises, following 
the application for service. offered to 
make adjustment of the appliances of 
the lessees. if any they had, such offer 
bound the gas company to the extent 
that it was accepted, but such offer 
implied on the part of the lessee the 
obligation to facilitate performance by 
placing at the disposition of the gas 
company representative the appliances 
to be adjusted, and they could not. con- 
trary to the implied terms of the offer. 
require defendant to search through 
the premises in order to discover the 
whereabouts of the articles to be ad- 
justed: and when the gas company’s 
representative adjusted the only appli- 
ances exhibited to him, and his in- 
quiry as to whether there were any 
others brought a negative response. the 
gas company had discharged its full 
duty to said lessees. 


Notwithstanding the obligation of 
the gas company to adjust gas-consum- 
ing appliances was one arising from 
contract only. a negligent performance 
by defendant of its duty thereunder by 
which a condition dangerous to the 
public was produced. would create a 


right of action in favor of anyone suf- 
fering damage thereby, but such prem- 
ise could have no application in an 
action for damages in the absence of 
proof of negligence on the part of de- 
fendant. The District Court of Appeal 
reversed a judgment of the lower court 
and directed that judgment be entered 
in favor of the gas company. 


Degree of Utility Care 


It is generally held that a gas com- 
pany must exercise care and diligence 
in order to avoid injury to the health 
or property of others by the escape of 
gas. The degree of care which it must 
exercise has been described as ordinary 
care. as due and reasonable care. and 
as a high degree of care. These terms. 
however. are said to mean no more 
than that care and diligence should 
vary according to the exigencies which 
require vigilance and attention. con- 
forming in amount and degree to the 
particular circumstances under which 
they are to be exerted. In other words. 
in view of the highly dangerous char- 
acter of gas and its tendency to escape. 
a gas company must use a degree of 
care to prevent the escape of gas from 
its pipes proportionate to the danger. 
which it is its duty to avoid.!* 

Gas companies. as manufacturers 
and distributors of a highly explosive 
and flammable substance, possess tech- 
nical knowledge of the dangers to be 
suarded against in handling or _ in- 
stalling gas appliances far beyond the 
knowledge possessed by the average 
person, and it is the duty of the gas 
company to make some inquiry or in- 
vestigation to satisfy itself that all 
openings. in the house pipes are closed 
at the time it turns on its meters.'” 

A serviceman responding to a call 
is generally assumed to be an expert 
in the type of work he undertakes to do. 
He is therefore charged with that de- 
sree of care which is commensurate 
therewith in carrying out his work. 
Should he fail to use such degree of 
care, the utility may have to respond 
in damages in the absence of negligence 
on the part of the injured person. 

This problem is more or less suc- 
cessfully solved by many gas com- 
nanies in requiring their servicemen 
to make a dial test on each gas meter 
when it is turned on, which test will 
indicate any leak of gas in the gas lines 
beyond the meter. 

Although it has been held that a gas 
company is not an insurer of the safety 
of policemen. firemen. or other public 
officials who are injured by leakage of 
eas while in the performance of their 
official duties or services in protecting 
human life or property. such com- 
panies are usually required to use at 
least ordinary care for the safety of 
public officials while the latter are per- 
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forming their official duties and serv- 
ices. The exercise of due care mav re- 
quire a gas company allowing gas to 
escape into ducts entering a_ building 
to anticipate the presence in the build- 
ing of a fire chief to investigate. in the 
course of his official service. the pres- 
ence of escaping gas. Of course. if a 
fireman. policeman. or other public ofh- 
cial is guilty of contributory negligence, 
no remedy can be had against the gas 
company for his injury or death.'* 


Voluntary Servicing 


Having undertaken to adjust a cus- 
tomers appliance. the serviceman must 
do so without negligence or cause his 
utility to be responsible for damages 
resulting therefrom. The rule is the 
same for all persons assuming a gra- 
tuitous undertaking respecting the per- 
son or property of others which may 
cause them injury. A person. not re- 
quired to perform services for another. 
mav sometimes do so and in such case 
is under a duty to exercise due care in 
performance.!” 

The utility is liable for failure to 
adjust a consumer's appliance when it 
has contracted or represented that it 
will do so and then neglects to do so 
with the result that injuries and/or 
damages are caused to the consumer 
or a third party.'® Thus also a failure 
to perform a promised gratuitous un- 
dertaking, although not ordinarily ac- 
tionable, may give rise to tort liability 
where a person, in reasonable reliance 
thereon, suffers harm as by refraining 
from securing other necessary assis- 
tance.'* An example of this is where 
the serviceman carelessly fails to dis- 
cover or repair a gas leak and assures 
the consumer there is no leak or that 
he has fixed it, and relying on his as- 
surance, the customer fails to call a 
plumber to make the necessary repairs 
by resaon of which the consumer is 
injured from an explosion resulting 
therefrom. 


In the case of Lewis v. Southern 
Calif. Gas Co. (1928) 92 CA 670, the 
plaintiff was burned by an explosion of 
gas when she opened the oven a few 
minutes after lighting it. The gas com- 
pany had turned on the gas in the 
apartment about six weeks before, and 
its serviceman had lighted the burners 
on the stove to see that it was operat- 
ing. There had been no request for 
service after the gas was turned on. 

The court held that the gas com- 
pany was not liable for the injuries 
which occurred while the consumer 
was using the oven on the gas stove 
Where the explosion was due to lack 
of adjustment of the appliances used 
in connection with the gas range, the 
company had nothing to do with in- 
stalling the service pipes leading from 
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the meter to the gas range. or with the 
sale or installation of the range, and 
the only act of the company’s em- 
ployee was. after turning on the gas. 
to ight a burner or two to make sure 
that the gas was coming through the 
pipes. and the difficulty in the adjust- 
ment could not have been discovered 
by such employee when lighting the 
burners. and the company was never 
requested to make any adjustment or 
test of the gas range or of any of its 
appliances. and it was not the custom 
of the company to make adjustments 
or inspection of adjustments of gas 
ranges. 

The gas company owed no duty te 
inspect the gas appliances in the apart- 
ment. and tn this case it did not under- 
take such duty. The mere testing of the 
burners on the range did not obligate 
it to complete a thorough inspection 
of the working order of the range. and 
the time element between the visit to 
the premises and the accident was 
such as to negative any allegation of 
negligent act on the part of the gas 
representative while testing the burners. 

Where a pilot which has been very 
recently adjusted by a utility service- 
man goes out and the consumer. ob- 
serving no heat coming from the fur- 
nace, opens the furnace door to check 
the pilot and a flareback occurs. the 
utility would have to respond for dam- 
ages suffered only if it could reasonably 


be found that the serviceman made an 
improper adjustment. failed to make 
an adjustment which an expert of his 
standing should have made. or failed 
to observe and correct or notifv the 
consumer of a hazardous condition 
which could have been discovered in 
the exercise of ordinary care. 

The time between the serviceman’s 
call and the time of the explosion of 
this kind becomes very material. If the 
furnace has been operated several 
times between the call and the explo- 
sion. the chances that the utility will 
be held responsible are considerably 
lessened. 
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This gas appliance display was a result 
of cooperative action by the Southern 
Counties Gas Co. and Harry |. Horn, 
Anaheim, Calif., LP-Gas dealer. South- 
ern California LP-Gas men have been 
working with natural gas utility execu- 
tives to hold the load against gas in 
fringe area real estate developments. Mr. 
Horn decided to carry the plan to the 
limit. He asked Southern Counties to 
share this booth with him at a local 
industrial exposition promoted by the 


Joint LP-Gas-Utility Display 


Anaheim Chamber of Commerce. Walter 
Geldert, Santa Ana manager of Southern 
Counties, and N. R. McKee, vice presi- 
dent of the company, agreed. They 
moved in natural gas appliances and dis- 
play material telling the story of the new 
Texas-California pipeline to supplement 
Mr. Horn’s five-booth exhibit. Sales rep- 
resentatives were kept busy throughout 
the show talking to people interested in 
both natural gas and liquefied petroleum 
gas equipment. 
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Assuring Maximum Flow in Natural 
Gas Lines By Interior Cleaning 


Use of go-devil in effect restores 
original capacity to older lines 


The increasing demand throughout 
the United States for more and more 
natural gas has taxed the capacity of 
most of the pipeline companies now 
in the business of transporting natu- 
ral gas over long distances. 

Since the steel pipe supply is far 
short of the miles needed to increase 
the capacity of the transmission sys- 
tems, it is of paramount importance 
that everything possible should be 
done to see that the facilities at hand 
operate at the highest efficiency at- 
tainable. 

This article will deal with the ef} fi- 
ciency of the pipelines only and try 
to show that the interior cleaning of 
pipelines, at least insofar as the Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co.’s lines 
are concerned, is one way of main- 
taining the maximum volume of gas 
flow in an existing pipeline system. 


1. Cleaning Lines in Service 


UR experience in cleaning lines 

began about 1939, shortly after our 
peak load began to crowd our capacity. 
Flow tests taken on sections of line 
between gate valves on our original 
main line (Line 100), between Liberal 
and Greensburg compressor stations, a 
distance of approximately 85 miles, 
showed a decline in efficiency in some 
of the 8-mile sections to as low as 74%, 
with overall efficiency of the entire 85 
miles only 75%. This was an overall 
decline of 1714% from the designed or 
theoretical efhciency of 9212%. The re- 
sults of cleaning this line were excel- 
lent, overall efficiency being raised to 
93% by the cleaning operation. 

In all, we cleaned 265 miles of our 
main line that year. From 1939 to 1943 
we continued cleaning operations when- 
ever time and conditions permitted; at 
the same time we were trying to im- 
prove the efficiency of the go-devil we 
were using. By late 1943 we had de- 
veloped a new type brush cleaner which 
in 1944 we used to clean both Main 
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Lines 100 and 200 between our Haven 
and Olpe compressor stations. 


The before-and-after cleaning efh- 
ciencies on these loops are shown in 
Figs 1 and 2, which are the forms we 
use for keeping a running record of the 
efficiencies of each section of line on 
every loop between compressor sta- 
tions. A brief description of this form 
may be of interest. 


The name and number of the line is 
placed in the lower right hand corner. 
At the top of the form a schematic 
drawing shows the general layout of 
the line, the number of gate valves and 


Charting Improvements in Flow Efficieger 


By D. K. STEPHENS 


river crossings, etc., and the distances 
between them in feet. Also the diameter 
and wall thicknesses of the different 
sizes of pipe in the line and the length 
in miles of each size are shown. 


Below these data in columns are 
shown the characteristics of each sec- 
tion of line, the first column desig- 
nating the section, the second column 
showing the length of each section in 
feet, and the third column showing the 
equivalent length of 24-in. x 5/16-in. 
pipe in miles. All of the above are 


Mr. Stephens is superintendent of transmission pipe- 
lines for Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., Kansas City, 
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fixed figures. The remaining columns 
are used for recording the date of each 
flow test, the efficiency of each section, 
and the overall efficiency of the line 
hetween the two compressor stations on 
that date. The double line between these 
columns, when filled in with red, indi- 
cates that that section was cleaned in 
the interim between flow tests. 

You will note that the overall efh- 
ciency on 6/28/44 (Fig. 1) of Line 
100 was 82.5% and that of Line 200 
(Fig. 2) was 87.0%. Shortly after 
making the flow test on 6/28/44, nine 
sections of Line 100 and seven sections 
of Line 200 were cleaned. The flow test 
taken on 9/7/44 after the cleaning op- 
eration shows that the overall efficiency 
on Line 100 had been increased to 
93.5% and on Line 200 to 94%. Con- 
firming this higher efhciency was the 
fact that with the same discharge pres- 
sure at Haven station and with approxi- 
mately the same volume of gas being 
pumped through the line, the suction 
pressure at Olpe station was 20 Ib 
higher than before the lines were 
cleaned. That both lines have main- 
tained their high efhciency in the two 
vears following is shown by the 1946 
and 1947 flow tests. (Figs. 1 and 2). 

You will notice that the four sections 
of line (shown in Fig. 2) made up of 
26-in. pipe on Line 200 between gate 
208 and Olpe station had an excep- 
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tionally high flow efficiency when the 
test was run on 6/28/44 and that no 
cleaning was done that year on those 
sections. This 25 miles of line was con- 
structed late in 1943 and was the first 
new line to be cleaned with a go-devil 
before it was put in service. 

As mentioned before, the cleaner or 
go-devil used was the new type devel- 
oped late the previous year and al- 
though at that time it had only three 
brush rings (see Fig. 5), it was much 
more efficient than the one we had used 
previously. Later, the addition of an- 
other brush ring was made possible 
without increasing the overall length 
by changing the method of attaching 
the brushes to the supporting plates 
(see Fig. 6). Also, in this later design 
the brushes can be shimmed up after 
each 1/16-in. wear, thus insuring a 
tight fit at the start of the run. 

We have used this type of go-devil 


FIG. 1 (Far left) Before-and-after-cleaning 
efficiencies of Haven-Olpe Line 100. Over- 
all efficiency after cleaning up 9%. 


FIG. 2 (Below). Before-and-after efficiency 
of Haven-Olpe Line 200, showing overall 
efficiency of the line increased 7%. 


FIG. 3 (Right). Flow efficiency decrease 

from 92.5% to 85% would require 19.5 miles 

of loop of same diameter to restore section 
to original capacity. 


FIG. 4 (Lower right), Amount of loop, in 
percentage of original line, needed to raise 
line to original capacity. One whose defi- 
ciency has dropped 15% would require 


with very good results up to the present 
time to clean approximately 800 miles 
of line. 

The largest cleaning program we 
have had in any one year was in 1946 
when 566 miles of main line were 
cleaned, of which 241 miles were on 
Line 100 and 325 miles on Line 200. 
Seventy-one sections of line, each av- 
eraging 8 miles in length, were cleaned, 
and a total of 54 work days were used 
to do the actual cleaning. The average 
time each section was out of service was 
4 hr, 30 min, and an estimate of total 
sales lost on account of restricted flow 
during cleaning operations was 207,000 
Mcf—a little less than 4000 Mcf per 
day. The total amount of gas lost from 
drain, go-devil operation, purge, and 
blow was 355,000 Mcf, an average of 
9000 Mcf per section cleaned. Of this 
amount, the gas lost from draining the 
sections of line preliminary to cleaning 
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was by far the greatest, averaging 3790 
\Mcf per section. or 75.8% of total gas 
lost. Gas used during go-devil run av- 
eraged 325 Mcf per run or 6.5% of the 
total. The balance of gas lost, aver- 
aging 885 Mcf per run or 17.7% of the 
total. was used in blowing the line after 
the run and in purging the lines before 
puttine them back in service. The net 
vain in efliciency resulted in recovering 
capacity to the extent of 12 to 15 M\ict 
per day. The average cost was 5170 
per mile cleaned, exclusive of the cost 
of the gas lost. 

An illustration of the reason why il 
pays to keep lines up to the designed 
efficiency or as near thereto as is pos- 
sible is demonstrated in Fig. 5. 

Assume that we install a_ pipeline 
100 miles long which is designed to 
operate at 921% elliciency. The efh- 
ciency of 9214% is that used by Pan- 
handle Easiern engineers in their design 
studies. 

If the efficiency of the line declines 
to 59%, the equivalent length in terms 
of the line having an original efficiency 
of 9214% has increased to 117 miles, 


an increase of 17%. The reduction in 


FIG. 5 (At top) Go-devil with three 
rings was developed late in 1943. 


FIG. 6 (Center). Improved model of 
go-devil shown above, showing addi- 
tion of second ring of brushes. 


FIG. 7 (Below). New type cleaners still 
in experimental stage. Model at left 
has brush bristles made from round 
steel wire: one at right has bristles 
made from wire with flat cross-section. 


capacity amounts to 8.1% of the origi- 
nal capacity. 

If the line is not cleaned and _ its 
efficiency is allowed to remain at 85%, 
19.5 miles of loop line of the same di- 
ameter would be required to restore 
the 100-mile section of line to its Orlel- 
nal capacity. 

The economy of cleaning the line. 
which would cost approximately 520.- 
GOO, is readily seen when cost of clean- 
ing is compared with an expenditure of 
around $3.5 million. which would be 
required to lay 1914 miles of large 
diameter loop. 

The graph shown in Fig. 4 shows the 
loop line. in percentage of the original 
line. that is required to raise the line 
to its original capacity for each percent 
of decline in the designed elliciency. 
rom this chart it can be seen that a 
line that has declined in eflicieney 15% 
would require 361% of its length in 
loop line to raise it to its original ca- 
pacity. 


2. Flow Testing 


lor this reason, it is important that 
we know the efficiencies at which our 
lines are operating. To do this, it is 
necessary to know the volume of the gas 
flowing in the line at certain pressures 
and temperatures. This is not always 
easy to mearure on long transmission 
systems owing to the absence of meter- 
ing stations in the main line system. To 
overcome this difficulty and to permit 
the taking of a flow test on any part of 
our main or loop line at any time, Pan- 
handle Eastern has developed a simple 
method of measuring the actual amount 
of gas flowing through a line by the use 
of a Pitot tube installed in the line and 
connected to an orifice meter gauge. 
This method of measuring the gas pass- 
ing through a line during these tests has 
pioved to be within 1% of the measure- 
ment made by a standard orifice meter 
measuring station. A Pitot tube con- 
nection is placed on each line between 
compressor stations where there are no 
main line check measuring stations. 
When a flow test is to be made. the 
Pitot tube is inserted in the line and the 
orifice meter gauge is connected and set 
up at that point. (See Figs. 8 and 9). 
Deadweight gauges are used at each 
end of the line being tested and at all 
gate valves or other intermediate points 
where pressures are taken. Readings of 
eas temperature and pressure are taken 
simultaneously every five minutes for 
a period of 30 minutes during the test. 

The taking of readings simultaneous- 
ly is greatly facilitated by the use of 
mobile two way radio units at each 
pressure point and by the use of the 
fixed stations at the compressor sta- 
tions. 

It requires approximately six hours 
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to set up the necessary equipment and 
to complete flow tests on both of our 
main lines between any two compressor 
stations. However, five or six hours be- 
fore the readings are to be taken, the 
two compressor stations immediately 
upstream and downstream on the line 
to be tested are ordered to hold a fixed 
discharge and suction pressure respec- 
tively (the pressure given them to hold 
is practically the same as their normal 
operating pressure). Unless an engine 
is lost. or other trouble develops. the 
flow in the line is well stabilized by 
the time the half hour readings begin. 


3. Cleaning New Lines 


Efficiencies determined from flow 
tests made on lines in service and pre- 
vious to a cleaning program can _ be 
compared with the efficiency of the 
same lines immediately after the clean- 
ing operation to see exactly what im- 
provement has been made. In the case 
of a newly constructed line, however, it 
is neither convenient nor economical 
to obtain the flow efficiency of the line 
before cleaning: to do so would neces- 
sitate purging and packing the new line 
and operating it under normal op- 
erating conditions while it is still fouled 
with construction dirt. thus resulting in 
moving a lot of dust and other foreign 
substances usually found in such lines 
into sections of clean line or into com- 
pressor cylinders and regulating and 
measuring station equipment. Also. the 
additional loss of gas in blowing down 
the line afterwards to run the cleaner 
would be considerable and hardly jus- 
tified. The fact of the matter is that the 
high efhciency of newly constructed 
lines, which have been cleaned by run- 
ning a go-devil through them before 
they are placed in service. is sufficient 
reason for our establishing a policy of 
so cleaning all new lines measuring 12- 
in. or larger immediately upon their 
completion. 

The cost of running a_go-devil 
through a new line at the finish of con- 
struction is very littlke more than the 
cost of simply blowing the line to clean 
it. For instance, in 1946 we laid ap- 
proximately 24 miles of 20-in. on Loop 
Line 300 out of Tuscola (IIl.) compres- 
sor station. The loop consisted of three 
sections of solid welded line with a 
vate valve every eight miles. When the 
construction started out of Tuscola sta- 
tion, the pipeline crew inserted a 26-in. 
20-devil of the type shown in Fig. 6 just 
downstream from the fire gate at the 
station, welded the line, and forgot 
about it for the time being. The pipe- 
line contractor proceeded with his work 
of laying the line up to within a couple 
of hundred feet of the next gate valve 
Where the end of that section was raised 
high enough to clear the top of the ditch 
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FIG. 8. Pitot tube line check stations for continuous measurement or periodic line checks 
with a portable Pitot tube. 


and blocked in position. A waterproof 
night cap was placed over the end of 
the pipe. As soon as the next gate valve 
was set, another 26-in. go-devil was in- 
serted in the line just downstream from 
it and the line was welded together as 
before. The same operations were re- 
peated during the construction of last 
section of this loop. When the con- 
tractor had completed the entire 24 
miles of line, each &-mile section of the 
line was purged through the opening in 
the go-devil, then it was cleaned with 
the go-devil, blown, packed, and put in 
service in about the same way the job 
would have been done. and with ap- 
proximately the same amount of gas 
lost in the cleaning, as would have been 
the case if go-devils had not been used. 


4. Go-Devil Design vs. Roughness 
of Pipe 


There are a number of different types 
of interior pipe cleaners in use today. 
One type may be more efficient than 
another under certain conditions. de- 
pending upon the degree of roughness 
of the pipe walls and the thickness and 
composition of the layer of removable 
substances which are causing the rough- 
ness. 

The degree of roughness of interior 
pipe walls causing loss in efficiency and 
the reason for such loss have been dis- 
cussed at past conventions. ! 

“Flow of Natural Gas in Rough Pipelines’? by Ray 
manos -AGA Convention, Houston, 1940 

“Use of the Go-Devil for Improving the Flow Efficiency 


on Natural Gas Pipelines’’ by C. H. M. Burnham——AGA 
convention, Houston. 1910 


FIG. 9. Setting for Pitot tube installation. 
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INTERIOR CLEANING 


From an inspection made of joints the head, which remain open at all and the pressure builds up abnormally. 
removed from sections showing low times, permit a certain amount of gas By removing the head piece of one 
flow efficiency, we have found that an _ to flow through the machine during its and the tail piece of the other and 
incrustation on the pipe walls, having a _ progress to keep dirt and scale removed _ fastening the two together with belting. 
sandpaper-like texture, may be 10/1000 by the brushes from accumulating an extra long cleaner can be made. 
in. or less in thickness and yet cause a_ ahead of the machine. Smaller ports in We ran one of these, of the type 
marked decline in the flow efficiency of _ the neck of the tail piece permit enough shown on the right of Fig. 7, through 
the pipeline. A film of this kind is gas to pass through the brush fibers to five miles of new 26-in. line at Hugo- 
composed of the sand, dirt, oil, and keep them clean. ton, Kan., last year for the first time. 
products of corrosion accumulated A number of orifices are provided in Outside of losing some of the brushes, 
while the line is in service. Another an inside plate at the rear of the rubber _ it did an excellent job of cleaning. The 
type of film, which may exist in much core and just ahead of the relief valves. speed was controlled to around 15 mph 
heavier layers, is rust which is formed This number of orifices can be varied and the apparatus was _ successfully 
during the time pipe has been in storage to maintain the required pressure inside caught at the end of the run in a slotted 
before being used. The go-devil shown the core and thereby against the joint of pipe. New type brush holders 
in Fig. 6, which uses steel brushes of | brushes. The valves in the head of the were devised after that trial which we 
varying degree of coarseness, has given machine are relief valves which help believe will eliminate any further 
us the best results so far in removing maintain the inside pressure. The valves _ trouble from loss of brushes. 


both of these films. However, there is shown on the neck of the tail piece are We have assembled several of these 
still room for improvement in the clean- for the purpose of equalizing the pres- new go-devils and hope to try them out 
ers in use at the present time. sure inside and outside the core in case this summer. 

the go-devil gets hung up. These latter As go-devil design improves, results 


A cleaner or go-devil combining all 
of the best principles of the cleaners in 
seneral use for natural gas lines would 
be one that had the following character- 
istics: 


valves are set to open at 10 to 15-lb of cleaning will improve. As you can 
higher than the maximum pressure nor- see, we are 100% sold on the economic 
mally required to propel the go-devil, and operating results of pipeline clean- 
hence will not open and equalize the ing during construction and_ subse- 
pressure unless the go-devil gets stuck quently as flow tests indicate the need. 


Safety Briefs 


1. It would provide the maximum possible 
ratio of the total area of brush surface to 
the total weight of the machine. | 


2.It would be flexible enough to travel 
around factory bends. 


3.It would maintain a constant and equal —_ 
brush pressure against the top, sides, and —_— 
bottom of the pipe at all times. Aj 


4.If necessary, two or more sections could 
be joined together to make one long unit, 
thus making it unnecessary to run it more 


than once. 


5. It will conform to the shape of buckled or 
egged pipe and would pass through such 
deformed pipe without hanging up or be- 
ing damaged. 

6. It could be stopped in a cage at the end 

HAND TOOLS 


of the run. 


7.It would give the maximum wear on the . ; : 
brushes before making it necessary to shim 1. Never use worn or defective tools; report such tools immediately 


up or replace them. to supervisor. 

2. When using shock tools such as sledges and hammers against bars, 
chisels, rock or similar materials. always wear chipper-type 
sogeles. Get them from supervisor. 


3. Never use stillson wrenches except on round objects. 


New Apparatus 


Panhandle Eastern has been working 


on the development and has applied for |. When using stillson and monkey wrenches, keep the open jaws 

a patent on a new type of cleaning ap- facing in the direction of the pull on the wrench. 

paratus which we hope will meet the 5. Never use wrenches for hammering. This is not only hazardous, 

above specifications. Fig. 7 shows a het comes buethone 

photograph of two 26-in. cleaners of 6. Never stick picks or double-bit axes in the ground, but lay them 

the new type. The one on the left has . Se seein O ‘ oy ee 

? . flat when not in use. Lay shovels flat with point down. 

brush bristles made from round steel " 

Do not place bars. wrenches. pipe cutters. etc. where they will 


- 
. 


wire and those on the right are made 
from wire with a flat cross-section. 
The body is reinforced rubber simi- : 
lar to a heavy duty truck tire and is 
designed to expand 11% in. with 25-lb 
internal pressure. Tests made with it 
last summer proved it to be capable of 


present a tripping hazard, or where they will fall into ditches 
or bell holes. 

3. Never use steel shock tools in the presence of gas. Always ask 
supervisor before doing such work. 

9. Be sure the wrench is secure on the object to be worked, then 
get a firm balance so as not to fal! should the wrench slip. 


going around bends having a radius of 10. Never store tools in bins. racks or on board until they have been 
only 11% times the pipe diameter with- cleaned. 
out any stoppage or damage. 11. Never use screwdrivers as chisels. 
The head and tail pieces are fabri- 12. Never use a file without a handle. 
cated from steel plate of from 14-in. to 
From The Southern Natural Gas Co., Birm{ngham, Ala. 


'4-in. thickness. A number of ports in 
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New York, Los Angeles, Cincinnati 
Utilities Win Top Advertising Honors 


Ee 


\A Year's Full Pay 


Con Edison employees can look 


ahead _ in 1947 to full pay the 


iy 
wo 
year round... This includes 11 holidays, 


paid leave for illness ‘f ~ and other 


special needs... and—in most cases — 


3 weeks’ man vacation. No wonder over 


ee 


80% of our employees have stayed with 


us for more than 15 years: * 
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Public relations division winner. 


ONSOLIDATED Edison Co. of New 

York, Inc., Southern California Gas 
Co., and Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
whose winning entries are illustrated 
here, were among gas utilities to carry 
off top honors in the 1948 Better Copy 
Contest, sponsored by the Public Utili- 
ties Advertising Assn. Results of the 
contest were announced as the climax 
of the association’s two-day convention 
held at the Hotel Cleveland May 27-28, 
in Cleveland. 

Consolidated Edison’s unique appeal 
to prospective employees brought it 
first place among large gas utilities in 
Classification No. 4, “Single News- 
paper Advertisement on a Public Rela- 
tions Subject.” One of a series of ad- 
vertisements appearing in all the New 
York dailies and neighborhood news- 
papers on the theme. “Con Edison Is 
a Good Place to Work,” the ad “aims 
to attract prospective employees of 
high caliber and to further community 
relations.” according to Advertising 
Director W. T. Brady. Mr. Brady ex- 
plains the tie-in between employee and 
community relations in this way: “We 
feel that one of the important factors 
which influences the public’s opinion 
of a local industry is the way the com- 
pany treats its employees.” 

SoCal’s eye-catching “20-to-1” series 
carried the field among largest com- 
panies in Classification No. 2, “Gas 
Series of Five or More Newspaper Ad- 
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vertisements. 

Judged best of the large companies 
in Classification No. 6, “Single News- 
paper Advertisement Promoting The 
Use of Gas Service,” was the Cincin- 
nati Gas & Electric Co.’s “Four Proj- 
ects” ad. This was the third in a series 
telling readers how the company was 
expanding to provide more gas in the 
future. 

Election of officers at the close of 
the convention placed the presidency 
of PUAA in the hands of Herbert 
Briggs Jr., advertising manager of the 
Philadelphia Co., Pittsburgh. 

Gas utility winners and classifica- 
tions follow: (Group A includes com- 
panies with less than 100,000 custom- 
ers: Group B, 100,000 to 300,000: 
Group C, over 300,000. Strictly elec- 
trical competitions are omitted. ) 


Class 2—Gas Series of Five or More News- 
paper Ads 
Group A. Illinois Northern Utilities Co.., 
Dixon. 

Group B. Minneapolis Gas Light Co. 
Group C. Southern California Gas Co. 
Class 4—Single Gas Newspaper Ad on 
Public Relations Subject 
Group A. Central Illinois Elec. & Gas 

Co., Rockford. 

Group B. Minneapolis Gas Light Co. 
Group C. Consolidated Edison Co. 
Class 6—Single Newspaper Ad Promoting 
Use of Gas Service 

Group A. Houston Natural Gas. 
Group B. Minneapolis Gas Light Co. 
Group C. Cincinnati Gas and Electric 
Co. 
Class 9—Bill Enclosures, Postcard Billing 
Cards, Direct Mail Pieces, etc. 
Group A. Weymouth ( Mass.) Light & 


Power Co. 


Cincinnati's promoted gas service. 
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Southern California’s was best series. 


Group B. Public Service Co. of Colo- 
rado. Denver. 
Group C. Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Co., Hammond. 
Class 10—Special Booklets. Pamphlets 
Group A. Interstate Power Co., Du- 
buque, lowa. 
Group B. Public Service Co. of Colorado. 
Group C. New York State Elec. & Gas 
Corp., Binghamton. 
Class 11—-Window Display 
Group A. Houston Natural Gas Corp. 
Group B. United Hluminating Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 
Group C. Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Class 12—Inside Display 
Group A. The Washington Water Power 
Co., Spokane. 
Group B. New Orleans Public Service. 
Group C. Cincinnati Gas & Elec. Co. 
Class 13-—Outdoor Advertising 
Group A. Hartford (Conn.) Gas Co. 
Group B. Dallas Power & Light Co. 
Group C. Pacific Gas and Electric Co.., 
San Francisco. 
Class 14—Annual Report to Stockholders 
Group A. Arkansas-Missouri Power Co., 
Blvtheville, Ark. 
Group B. Houston Lighting & Power 
Co. 
Group C. New York State Electric & 
Gas Corp., Binghamton. 
Class 16—Films 
Connecticut Light and Power Co., Hart- 
ford. 
Class 17—-Radio Advertising 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri. 
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Increasing Gas Yield in Coke Plants 


Varying coal mixtures proves effective 
method to raise gas output 


By WALTER C. WARDNER 


Supt., The Connecticut Coke Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


a SoerenG no coal gas is used for 
underfiring, one fact which seems 
clear is that the coke oven plant does 
not lend itself readily to operation that 
meets peak load gas requirements. Any 
effort to do so affects coke quantity 
and quality. coal tar chemical produc- 
tion. and the normal life of the even 
battery which is the backbone of any 
coke plant. As the name implies the 
main product is coke, and its whole 
operation differs from a plant whose 
main product is gas. Coals or coal 
mixtures having the highest gas yield 
generally make a friable and spongy 
product, less suitable fer the blast fur- 
nace, foundry, or domestic market. 
The means available for increasing 
gas production from coke oven plants 
may be divided into two general classi- 
fications: first. operating at maximum 


efficiency within the limits of basic 
coke plant facilities. and secondly. 


varying operation by alterations to fun- 
damental coke plant practice. 

In controlling basic coke plant oper- 
ation two possibilities exist. either ad- 
justment of operating schedules or in- 
creased efficiency of current operation. 
However, varying the rates of opera- 
tion offers no solution when the plant 
is already being operated at maximum 
capacity consistent with other con- 
trolling factors including safety and 
long oven life. Varying the light oil 
plant operation is possible and often 
is done to increase gas production. 
This however is purely a question of 
economics and it must be decided 
whether or not these constituents are 
worth more in the liquid or vapor 
phase. 

Another possibility lies in modifving 
the coal mixture. The coal mixture for 
any plant is usually so selected that the 
coke produced is of the highest quality 
possible. consistent with the gas load 
to be maintained. or other limiting fac- 
tors. Any variation in the provortion 
of the coals in the mixture for the pur- 
pose of increasing gas sendout will us- 
ually result in inferior coke. However. 
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the varying of coal mixtures is a meth- 
od practiced by some plants to in- 
crease gas makes. 

The amount by which low-volatile 
coal can be replaced by high- or me- 
dium-volatile coals depends of course 
on the coke market. Since coke struc- 
ture is more affected by the first 10% 
addition of low-volatile coal. replace- 
ment of all but 10% will probably 
still vield a salable coke. Lowering the 
percentage of low-volatile coal will also 
allow the coal mix to be pulverized less 
thoroughly, thus permitting a heavier 
oven charge. Some plants making water 
gas coke have resorted to the charging 
of straight high-volatile coal unpul- 
verized. 

Increasing the efficiency of current 
overation requires nothing except a 
close control over normal operating 
procedure. First. keeping the raw ma- 
terial, coal. as dry as possible during 
sterage by the manner in which it is 
piled. aids in maintaining constant 
throughput. Moisture on coal not only 
affects bulk density adversely, but the 
water on the coal which is weighed 
by the larry scale produces none of the 
results we are after. unless it is to re- 
move excessive wall carbon. 

Next. the amount of coal remaining 
in the oven after a charge may be a 
factor. Having decided the weight of 
coal per oven most desirable for a 
given operating rate, the maintenance 
or lack of maintenance of those weights 
will result in a wide variation in vields 
of gas as well as of other products. 
Bulk density control results in a more 
uniform charge to the ovens with re- 
sultant uniformity of operation and 
constant throughput. 

This is so simple that it hardly seems 
worth while mentioning except that it 
is so important. Because of the repeti- 
tive nature of oven operation the actual 
routine may be taken for granted. It is 
easy enough for supervisors to detect 
too much coal being charged by noting 
the time required to level. but after a 
downward adjustment has been made. 
and conditions have returned to normal 
so far as the coal is concerned. it may 
be some time before this is detected. 
In the meantime. much throughput ca- 


pacity has been lost. 

Varying operations by alterations to 
fundamental coke plant practice offers 
a wide range of possibilities. Certain 
additive materials such as oil may he 
applied to the coal with good results 
but this has its limitations. So-called 
residuum oils often used for this pur- 


pose require more Btu's per pound to_ 


carbonize than does the coal with 
which it is mixed. This means that if 
vou are already operating at maximum 
capacity within the recognized limits 
of safety so far as heat input and trans- 
fer are concerned, continued use can 
only result in cool coke. providing, of 
course, the same rate of operation is 
maintained. 

Oils, because of their source and 
method of refining. vary widely in their 
characteristics. It is often necessary to 
try different oils until one is found 
which will give the desired results un- 
der the operating conditions of the 
plant. The time cf contact will vary 
with the carbonizing rate and whether 
there are one or two standpipes per 
oven to take awav the volatile products. 
After these problems have been con- 
sidered it is then desirable. if not ne- 
cessary. to establish a control vro- 
cedure sufhciently simple to be oper- 
ated with existing personnel.! 


1**Carbonization of Coal-Oil Mixtures.”’ by G. V. McGurl 
and C. J. Ramsburg, AGA paper, 1940. 
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Call for Larger Pipe Seen As Trend 


Demand for larger sizes shown as one cause 
of steel’s inability to supply 


By G. LAWTON JOHNSON 


Assistant General Manager of Sales 
National Tube Co. 


NE of the most important new fac- 
tors in regard to pipelines is their 
increased size. This reflects directly 
on the availability and finishing capa- 
city of the steel industry. The average 
tonnage per mile of pipeline in 1946 
was 17114 tons as compared with an 
average of 86 tons in 1938. The avail- 
ability of material for additional pipe- 
lines does not appear favorable for 
the immediate future, so other measures 
must be taken to help get enough gas 
at the right place at the right time. 
In the vears 1937 to 1941, 49% of 
the gas pipelines were 12 in. and un- 
der. 19% were in the 14-in. to 18-in. 
croup, and 30% in the 20-in. to 26-in. 
eroup. In 1946 the ratio had changed 
to 17% 12-in.. 26% in the middle 
eroup. and the large diameters had in- 
creased from a mere 30% to 56%. 
The projected future figures, based on 
this trend and on present planned con- 
struction, indicate that the first group 


has dropped to 3%. the middle group 
will be only 5% and the large outside 
diameter group, 20- to 30-in. in size, 
has increased to 9214%! 


Based on tonnage the picture is even 
more serious. During the 1937-1941 
period the 12-in.-and-below group rep- 
resented 29% of the tonnage. the 14- 
to 18-in. group 20% and the 20-in. 
90%. Construction during 1946 
changed this ratio to 8% below 12-in.. 
20% in the middle group. and 73% 
in the 20- to 30-in. range. Again look- 
ing at this projected and planned con- 
struction for the 1947-1951 period, 
sizes below 12-in. are only 1% of the 
tonnage, the 14- to 18-in. group is 3%. 
and 96% of the total tonnage will be 
in the large diameter sizes. from 20 to 
30 in. 


This change in both outside diam- 
eter size and tons per mile explains in 
part the current inability of the steel 
industry to meet the steel pipeline de- 
mand. Most of the major producers 
today cannot accept additional pipeline 
commitments for delivery before 1953. 


Review of Reforming Methods 


High set capacity, low manpower, safety, 
reliable operation can be achieved 


By J. W. CARROLL and R. B. PAQUETTE* 


EFORMING of refinery oil gas, 

LP-Gases and oil in water-gas sets 
provides a very flexible. eficient meth- 
od for producing a gas for mixing with 
natural gas to replace water-gas or coke 
oven gas or for producing an inter- 
mediate (800-Btu) gas. 


Reforming of refinery oil gas or 
LP-Gas will produce 8800 Mcf per day 
of 360-Btu. 0.65 sp gr gas in a 9-ft ID 
Water-gas_ set. Enrichment with re- 
finery oil gas to 520 Btu will result in 
10.000 Mcf per set day of 0.70 sp gr 
gas. Enrichment with 1000-Btu. 0.66 
sp gr natural gas will result in 11.700 


*\Ir. Carroll is assistant superintendent of production, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Chester, Pa.. and Mr. Pa- 
quette is research engineer for The Peoples Gas Light 


& Coke Co., Chicago. 
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Mcf per set day of 0.66 sp gr. 520-Btu 
gas, or approximately 15.600 Mcf per 
set dav of a 520-Btu. 0.70 sp gr mix- 
ture consisting of 54% reformed gas. 
32% natural gas. and 14% air. Sixty- 
two per cent of the thermal content of 
this mixture would be from natural 
gas. 

Table I gives three combinations of 
reformed gas, natural gas. and air that 
will produce a 520-Btu, 0.70 sp er gas. 
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varving the therms of natural gas in 
the mixture from 62% to 77%. Such 
combinations can be worked out using 
the gases and conditions which apply 
to any particular property. 

The reformed natural gas is made 
by passing natural gas, with steam, 
through the incandescent fuel bed on 
both the up and the down runs. Gen- 
eral operation is much the same as with 
carburetted water-gas except that nat- 
ural gas in the generator takes the 
place of oil in the carburettor. The vol- 
ume and Btu of the resultant gas is 
dependent upon the temperature of the 
fuel bed, the time of contact of the 
natural gas with the coke. the quantity 
of steam used and the specific gas-mak- 
ing qualities of the coke. Any serious 
change in the composition of the nat- 
ural gas would undoubtedly have a 
controlling effect upon the composition 
of the product gas. 

The primary object of our operation 
is the production of a maximum quan- 
tity of 550-Btu gas suitable for utiliza- 
tion with the minimum production of 
lampblack, viscous tar and pitch. High 
temperature of the fuel bed produces 
excessive lampblack while a low tem- 
perature produces pitch. Reasonable 
care must be taken to maintain what- 
ever fuel bed conditions have been 
found, by unavoidable experimenta- 
tion, to be appropriate. Since it is unne- 
cessary to store heat in the carburettor 
and superheater, it is required only 
that the temperatures at these locations 
be maintained at a point sufficient to 
ignite blast gases. The blast gases are 
very lean but will generally ignite 
toward the end of the blast period. 
Normally our operation shows temper- 
ature of from 1L150°F to 1250°F at 
these locations. 

Reforming results in high set capa- 
city. low manpower and reliable. safe 
operation with easily stored materials. 
Reforming produces a gas which has 
burning characteristics that allow it to 
be substituted for coke oven gas or for 
water-gas without the distribution trou- 
bles that are likely to accompany gases 
containing high percentages of illumi- 
nants. 

The relatively high methane and ni- 
trogen content of reformed gas make 
it a less critical gas for appliance ad- 
justment than water-gas. The low per- 
centage of illuminants allows the gas 
to be compressed to high pressures and 


Type of Reformed Gas 


Btu Sp Gr _ 

290 0.60 4] 
360 0.65 24 
450 0.47 32 


TABLE 1 


Volume % in Mixture 


wee ne 


% of Heating Value 
from Natural Gas 


40 19 id 
32 14 62 
38 30 72 
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transmitted over long distances with 
no measurable loss in heating value and 
with no noticeable drippage that might 
form liquid phase gum. The blow run 
used for specific gravity control has 
not resulted in vapor phase gum trou- 
ble. Tar production is reduced to a 
minimum and set maintenance is low. 
Trouble from lampblack in condensers, 
exhausters, and mains can be serious 
if not properly controlled, although it 
can readily be controlled to a point 
where it is not a problem. 

Reformed gas, natural gas and air 
can be mixed in proportions to give 
any combination from 520 Btu and 
0.49 to 0.92 sp gr to 1000 Btu and 0.66 


By W. L. DUTTON 


Engineer, Union Gas Co. 


of Canada Lid. 


‘Pwo construction problems encoun- 
tered by Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co. and Union Gas Co. of Canada 
Ltd. on their joint project to take Texas 
sas into Canada are described here. 
Fig. 1 shows plan and profile of the 
Detroit river crossing. This section of 
the project has been completed. The 
site chosen for the crossing was deter- 
mined by the route available to Pan- 
handle from their present line through 
the suburban area of Detroit to the 
waters edge. The crossing extends from 
a point at the foot of Coolidge high- 
way in the city of River Rouge, Mich., 
to the property of the Canadian Steel 
Corp. in Ojibway, Ont. The length 
from header to header is 3580 ft. 

The crossing consists of two 12-in. x 
14-in. wall-lines which are bowed 
slightly upstream and are approximate- 
ly 75 ft apart in the center of the 
stream. Two lines were used rather than 
one as a safety factor, and the upstream 
bow is to overcome any tension that 
might develop in the lines. 


Test for Leaks 


The line is of welded construction 
throughout, each welded joint being re- 
inforced with a welding sleeve. When 
these reinforcing sleeves were welded 
on the line the annular space over the 
pipe weld was tapped and tested with 
250-lb. air pressure, and while the pres- 
sure was on, all the welding around the 
sleeve was tested with soapsuds for 
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sp gr. Propane can be used for re- 
forming and enriching to produce an 
800 Btu, 0.65 sp gr gas that should be 
able to be substituted completely for 
a similar natural gas mixture in the 
event of a natural gas failure. It could 
also be used for peak shaving to im- 
prove the natural gas load factor. 
Reforming is now an established, 
efficient, flexible method for producing 
a relatively low Btu gas from coke and 
refinery oil gas, LP-Gas, natural gas 
or oil. The improvements that have 
thus far been made in the operation 
and a lot of unanswered questions sug- 


‘gest that there are many more worth 


while advances still possible. 


Taking Texas Gas to Canada 


Two construction problems had to be solved 
in Union-Panhandle’s joint project 


leaks. If any leaks were discovered, 
the weld was repaired and retested. If, 
however, the pressure dropped without 


any outside leaks, the weld was then 
completely cut out and renewed as, of 
course, it indicated a leak at the pipe 
joint. 


Technical Methods 


The government authorities required 
that the pipe be laid in the river bed 
with a minimum of 12 ft of cover. 
The trench was dug by a large hy- 
draulic dredge which proved a very 
satisfactory way to do this sort of 
trenching, as the dredge was able to 
remove a minimum of spoil to give 
an effective trench. The spoil from the 
dredge was dumped downstream. It 
was not required that the trench be 
backfilled as the river current would 
soon do this work. 


The lines were laid in the trench 
from two scows lashed together. One 
of the scows carried a ramp on which 
it was possible to place a 120-ft joint 
which had previously been made of 
three 40-ft lengths welded together and 
coated on shore. The other scow car- 
ried a storage rack for these 120-ft 
joints as well as two cranes for han- 
dling the pipe. 

The procedure was to place a 120-ft 


Fig. 1. Location plan of dual 12.75 OD submerged pipeline in Detroit river from 

River Rouge, Mich., to Ojibway, Ont. Length of pipe from header to header is 

3580 ft: length of pipe in river bed is 3100 ft. Pipe is 1234-in. x 1/2-in. seamless, 

40-ft lengths, joints welded. Reinforcing welding sleeves and 900-lb river clamp 
on each joint. Coating is tar enamel and felt paper. 
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Fig. 2. Crossing under Michigan Central railway at Windsor. Highway and 29 tracks necessitated installation of 750 ft of 24-in. casing. 


joint on the inclined rack. The weld 
between this joint and the one already 
in the stream was then completed and 
a welding sleeve installed over the join. 
As well as this, a cast iron river clamp 
was put over each weld to insure that 
there would be no buoyancy in the 
pipe. These river clamps weighed 900 
lb each. When this was done and any 
breaks in the coating repaired, the 
scows were then pulled forward on 
their anchors and the pipe allowed to 
slide down the ramp into the stream. 


Navigation Trench 


This method of laying proved very 
satisfactory and no outstanding difh- 
culties were encountered by the con- 
tractor doing the work. During the 
laving of the line, however, it was nec- 
essary to change the navigation channel 
as the dredge cut each trench, and as 
each scow laid each line, which was a 
total of four changes. Upon com- 
pletion, a high pressure test was put 
on the line and it was found entirely 
satisfactory. 

The most difficult construction on 
this line was crossing under the tracks 
of the Michigan Central railway, a plan 
and profile of which crossing is shown 
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in Fig. 2. In order to avoid this difficult 
crossing would have necessitated an 
extra mile of line and as pipe for this 
extra mile was not available there was 
no alternative but to cross at this par- 
ticular place. 

At this spot there are 29 tracks as 
well as a highway. This necessitated 
the installation of 750 ft of 24-in. 
casing. The casing was installed by the 
use of a boring machine. This machine 
had a cutter-head, which bored a hole 
slightly larger than the diameter of the 
casing. The casing was jacked into the 
hole immediately behind this cutter- 
head ‘by the use of hydraulic jacks, 
which were a part of the machine. The 
spoil was moved by a screw conveyor, 
which operated inside the casing. The 
casing was installed in 12-ft lengths. 
By using this machine, it was possible 
to bore up to a maximum of 150 ft 
without resetting the machine. 


Special Problems 


In one instance it was necessary to 
sink a shaft approximately 20 ft deep 
between the tracks. As there was not 
sufficient room between the tracks to 
accommodate the machine, it was nec- 
essary to undercut each way at the 
bottom of the shaft for another 4 ft. 


It was rather difficult working under 
these conditions but the contractor suc- 
ceeded in installing the casing. 

In another case, it was necessary to 
bore two ways to a meeting point and 
when a small shaft was sunk for a bell- 
hole weld on the casing, the two sec- 
tions of casing were found to be within 
a few inches of line. After the casing 
was installed, the 16-in. line was weld- 
ed up in two sections, each joint was 
reinforced with a welding sleeve, and 
each section double coated. Before in- 
stalling the line, a short joint of pipe 
with a bull-plug on each end was run 
through the casing to make sure there 
were no obstacles. A load of grease 
was put in front of this short joint to 
grease the casing wall. The line was 
then pulled through without encoun- 
tering any difficulty. 
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LOCAL ADVERTISING 


ON THE TREND 10 THE 


Your salesmen find more ready prospects ...when hometown 


newspaper ads join hands with national advertising 


Servel’s national magazine advertising is carrying the 
story of the Gas Refrigerator to millions of families 
every month. To make this national advertising mean 
YOU in your community is the job of local newspaper 
advertising. Right now in particular—just as the refrig- 
erator buying season reaches its peak—a hard-hitting 
hometown campaign will be of especial value to you 
and your salesmen! 

That’s why Servel has prepared a new series of sound, 
market-wise dealer ads for you. This series—featuring 
the same basic theme as the national ads—consists of 3 
different ads in 4 different sizes (1, 2, 3, and 5 column 
widths). These ads will work hard for you. They can’t 


help but attract attention and get good readership. The 
story of Servel’s permanent silence, trouble-free service, 
and longer life is told quickly, with interest . .. and the 
reader gets a good look inside Servel’s big cabinet. (‘This 
is about the strongest attention-getting device that can 
be used in a refrigerator ad.) These new ads will help 
you cash in on the trend to the Gas Refrigerator... and 
pave the way for both your door-to-door and showroom 
salesmen. 

So don’t delay. Get your campaign under way now. 
If you haven’t received your proof sheets and details 
on Servel’s share-the-cost local advertising policy, write 
to Servel, Inc., Evansville 20, Indiana. 
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Appliance Servicing—Whose Problem? 


Three views of the question by a manufacturer, 
a service supervisor, and a sales supervisor 


By R. D. MacMAHON 
General Supervisor, Commercial Sales 
Southern California Gas Co. 
Los Angeles 

ASICALLY, the responsibility for 

proper performance of volume 
cooking equipment rests entirely with 
the manufacturer, the dealer and the 
utility. 

The manufacturer must produce 
equipment that is modern, incorporat- 
ing the latest developments and _ pro- 
viding the ultimate in cooking per- 
formance. Because equipment was sat- 
isfactory five or ten years ago is not 
sufficient. Competition has not rested 
nor resisted technological advance- 
ment. The manufacturer must continue 
to produce quality merchandise and 
constantly improve his equipment. 

The dealer must size equipment cor- 
rectly; recommend quality equipment 
for specific needs; and above all, see 
that the equipment is installed cor- 
rectly. 

The utility should see that the equip- 
ment operates as the manufacturer in- 
tended it should by providing clean 
fuel, constant delivery pressures. and 
uniform calorific value. 

Moreover, the utility should assure 
continuous proper operation of the 
equipment by providing appliance 
servicing or by fostering the establish- 
ment of adequate servicing organiza- 
tions throughout its system. 


Service is Vital 


By R. G. JUERGENS 
Supervisor, Commercial Cooking 
Equipment Servicing 
East Ohio Gas Co. 

The commercial load of the gas util- 
ities must be protected. The East Ohio 
Gas Co. feels that service is most im- 
portant in accomplishing this. We find 
that one of the best ways to retain this 
load is to keep the customer satisfied 
since when he is satisfied with existing 
installations, he is less vulnerable to 
competitive equipment and is more 
likely to remain a satisfied customer. 

For this reason. the servicing of all 
commercial gas equipment has become 
so important to our company that we 
have recently. increased and _ reorga- 
nized a separate service department to 
handle this work. 
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it’s ‘Gas Service’ 


By DANIEL J. BROGAN 


Sales Manager 
C. S. Blodgett Co. Inc. 
Burlington, Vt. 


We first must realize that the term 
“appliance servicing” is actually a sort 
of generic catch-all into which are 
thrown a large number of _ troubles, 
culminating in unsatisfactory service 


at that terminal of gas distribution, the 
appliance. A correct term would be: 
“Gas service.” If any truth has been 
made evident by detailed appliancine 
study, it has been the fact that intrinsic 
appliance faults have been rare coni- 
pared to other causes which resulted 
in failure to receive full cooking satis- 
faction. 

This traditional misnomer, “appli- 
ance servicing,” has been the source 
of most troubles, since it has, uncon- 
sciously, and by association of ideas, 
led the industry generally to the erron- 
eous assumption that a multitude of 
faults were merely factors of appliance 
construction, adjustment and_ repair. 
and that their correction were merely 
components of these factors, when, in 
actuality, as we can prove by case his- 
tories, appliance causations are few, 
and other imperfections, not related to 
appliances, many. 

Let us, therefore, define the problem 
as one of gas fuel servicing. and not 
as appliance servicing. 


Gas Potential Soars With New Products 


Supply-demand balance gives manufacturer 
opportunity to bring forth ‘brain-children’ 


By JOHN J. BOURKE 
AGA Director of Commercial 
Gas Cooking Promotion 


URING the war years, and for a 
good portion of the 214 years that 
have followed, most of the manufac- 
turers of commer- 
cial gas cooking 
equipment have 
been vigorously 
engaged in trying 
to keep up with 
the demand for 
their products. 
This meant that 
time could not be 
taken to stop oper- 
ations to retool 
plants in order to 
turn out new items. 
If the manufacturers had stopped or 
even slowed down their operations to 
satisfy their urge to produce some- 
thing new, the period of equipment 
shortage would have been prolonged. 
Spreading out this period would have 
rendered the gas industry more vulner- 
able to the inroads of competition. 
We have begun to leave that period 
of dearth of equipment and to enter an 
era of proper balance between supply 
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and demand. With this balance comes 
the opportunity for manufacturers to 
give birth to the brain children they 
have conceived during the period of 
heavy demand. More and more new 
commercial equipment and changes in 
the design of old models are being 
introduced. 

I would like to tell you about some 
of the new equipment, proposed equip- 
ment and new applications of gas for 
commercial cooking that have reached 
my attention. 

Toaster. The most recent item to be 
brought on the market is the new gas- 
fired toaster. The new toaster does not 
work on the conveyor principle. It is 
a sort of slot machine arrangement. 
The bread is dropped into two slots at 
the top of the toaster and it slides out 
toasted at the bottom. There are three 
stops which the bread passes on the 
way down. The stops are controlled 
by an electric timer which releases 
them every 20 seconds. Thus, it takes 
60 seconds to make the first two slices 
of toast and if the toaster is running 
continuously, 20 seconds for each two 
slices thereafter. 

Food Tables. Perhaps the most pro- 
nounced trend in the food service in- 
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dustry is the replacement of steam 
tibles by dry heat food tables. Elec- 
tric dry heat tables are very much in 
evidence. But there are enough good 
cas tables on the market to supply the 
demand for everv conceivable type, 
size and price. During the past few 
months, three new manufacturers have 
come into the market and two of these 
offer something new. One is a com- 
bination counter griddle and dry heat 
food table. The other is a counter 
model dry heat table which lines vp 
with a matched griddle or a griddle- 
hot plate combination. 

A handmade model of the latter 
table has passed all the tests necessary 
to get AGA approval. A_ production 
model is now at the AGA laboratory 
and it is probable that testing will be 
completed and approval awarded with- 
in the next few weeks. This will be the 
first dry heat table to be given the 
AGA seal. 

There are now six manufacturers of 
vas dry heat tables and another is 
considering making a table developed 
by the Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 
Although this table can be built with 
three or four sections, it operates on 
one burner. By an ingenious arrange- 
ment of baffles, each section of the 
table remains at the desired temper- 
ature. The table has another feature in 
its venting. The vent will pass up the 
rear of a series of shelves which will 
be used to keep plates warm. 

Roll Warmer. There is a gas-fired 
roll warmer manufactured on the west 
coast which is the only one of its kind. 
It has a humidity control ‘which per- 
mits rolls to be kevt soft and moist 
from baking time till closing time. As 
a load builder it is not an important 
item for the cost of operation is prac- 
tically negligible. But it affords an op- 
portunity to keep another electric ap- 
pliance out of the kitchen and is an- 
other step in the direction of an all gas 
kitchen. | 

Hose Connector. The Savory Equip- 
ment Co. has made a flexible hose 
connector that has exerything required 
to meet the industry’s requirements and 
pass the AGA tests. This company has 
applied for a patent and production 
plans are well advanced. In addition 
to its use on counter equipment, the 
connector can be used on all equip- 
ment not too heavy to be readily 
moved, such as floor-mounted deep fat 
fryers, portable unit heaters, domestic 
ranges and refrigerators, etc. 

Pan Washer. One of the most dis- 
tasteful tasks in the commercial and 
institution kitchen is pot washing. The 
baking industry seems to be a jump 
ahead of the commercial cooking busi- 
ness in overcoming this problem. Tiiev 
have a pan washing machine that will 
handle all pots and pans of sizes up to 
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and including 80-qt mixing bowls. This 
is as large a utensil as will usually be 
used in a commercial kitchen and there 
is no reason why it could not be used 
in commercial kitchens as well as for 
bakery use. The hot water comes from 
the main house supply but is kept at 
proper temperature by a gas flame. It 
is a new idea and a new gas load 


builder. 
Griddle With Oil Bath. The Stouffer 


company has ‘its own research depart- 
ment. under the direction of Charles 
Stoddard. This restaurant chain uses 
a griddle with an oil bath. In order 
to get uniform distribution of heat over 


the grilling surface the oil bath is 
placed between the gas flame and the 
cooking area. As this griddle is used 
throughout the chain’s units it must be 
doing a good job. . 

Pop-Up Deep Fat Fryer. Mr. Stod- 
dard has also built a pop-up deep fat 
fryer. It works on the same principle 
as a pop-up toaster. There is a timing 
mechanism that can be set for the pro- 
per cooking time of whatever item of 
food is being fried. The cook puts the 
food in the fry baskets, sets the timer, 
lowers the food into the fat and when 
the cooking time has elapsed, the bas- 
ket automatically pops up out of the 
fat. 


Oil Seal in Low Pressure Holder 


Tests show relationship of seal to 
vaporization, dew point, evaporation 


By LEON J. WILLIEN 
Research Engineer 
san Diego Gas & Electric Co. 


N San Diego about 12.000 customers 

are served from a 6000-Mcf low- 
pressure holder. The dew point of the 
natural gas re- 
ceived from South- 
ern Counties Gas 
Co. is less than 5° 
F. Between Octo- 
ber 1934 and 
March 1935 the 
dew point of the 
gas at the outlet of 
the 6000-Mcf hold- 
er varied from 
28°F to 76°F. The 
average was about 
67°F. Since the 
temperature of the gas in the distribu- 
tion system averages about 60°F, it 
was obvious that some of the moisture 
in the gas from the 6000-Mcf holder 
condensed and was probably carried 
forward as a mist or fog. 

On March 6, 1935, 19,600 gal of fuel 
oil was put in the 6000-Mcf holder to 
form an oil seal on the surface of the 
water in the holder tank. Calculations 
indicated that the 19,600 gal of fuel 
oil formed an oil film 0.86 in. deep. 
After putting an oil seal in the holder 
the dew point of the gas at the outlet 
dropped to between 30°F and 35°F. 
The dew point continued to drop and 
reached a minimum of 5°F in June 
1937. Routine periodic dew point tests 
were made on the gas at the outlet of 
the holder. From June 1937 to the 
middle of November 1946 the dew 
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point of the gas was uniform at 5°F, 
except when high-Btu oil gas was made. 

A sudden increase in dew point in 
November 1946 and the gradual in- 
crease to 56°F in October 1947 clearly 
indicated that the oil seal in the holder 
was broken and that an appreciable 
area of water was exposed to the gas. 

A study of this situation and a 
lengthy series of tests developed the 
following conclusions: 

1. That the 19,600 gal of fuel oil put 
in the 6000-Mcf holder in March 
1935 formed an oil film approxi- 
mately 0.86 in. thick. 

2. That the sudden increase in the 
dew point of the gas at the outlet 
of the holder from 5°F to 30°F 
in November 1946, increasing 
gradually to 56°F by September 
1947, was due to a breaking of the 
oil seal in the holder exposing an 
appreciable surface of water to 
the gas. 

3. That the break in the oil seal was 
due to a gradual evaporation or 
vaporization of the oil seal by the 
dry natural gas passing through 
the holder. This reduced the vol- 
ume of oil and increased its vis- 
cosity. More and more oil there- 
fore adhered to the inner surfaces 
of the holder lifts and when the 
holder went up it broke the oil 
seal and exposed water. which 
humidified the dry natural gas. 

4. That the vaporization or evapora- 
tion of the oil in the holder is more 
rapid in the summer due to the 
sun shining on the holder. Tests 
made indicated that the sun shin- 
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ing on gas holders increases the 
average temperature of the gas in 
the holder as much as 40°F. On a 
sunny day in San Diego, therefore, 
the average temperature of the gas 
in the holder probably reaches 
100°F. The temperature rise of 
gas in a holder on a sunny day 
is comparable to the temperature 
rise in an automobile standing in 
the sun with the windows closed. 
5. That, if the dry natural gas pass- 
ing through the holder is heated to 
100°F and becomes saturated with 
oil vapors picked up from the oil 
seal, the oil vapors will condense 
and form an oil fog or mist when 
the gas is cooled to about 60°F in 
the low-pressure distribution sys- 
tem. This oil fog or mist will then 
be carried forward with the gas. 
Tests made on gas from the holder 
proved that it contained an oil fog 
or mist after traveling through 600 
ft of 30-in. underground main. 
The tests also proved that when 
passing through a customer’s me- 
ter some of the oil fog or mist 
carried forward with the gas de- 
posited on the meter valve seats. 
6. That the special tests made proved 
conclusively that dry natural gas 
passing over an oil surface will 
vaporize or evaporate an oil. It 
was also proved that dry natural 
gas passed over an oil surface, 
then through a gas meter, may 
discolor the meter valve seats, 
whereas, dry natural gas passed 
through a gas meter will not dis- 
color the valve seats. Passing 276 
Mcf of natural gas over a 1 sq ft 


area of diesel oil surface at an 
average rate of 108 cu ft per hour 
evaporated 27.8% of the diesel 
oil. This is equivalent to 0.90 gal 
per MMcf. Examination of the 
valve seats of three meters through 
which the gas passed, showed a 
brownish discoloration due to the 
deposit of an oil film. A similar 
test was made on a mixture of 
fuel oil, diesel oil and spent trans- 
former oil, called “sump” oil. 
Passing 196,800 cu ft of dry nat- 
ural gas over “sump” oil evapo- 
rated 16.5%. The same amount of 
gas passed over diesel oil evapo- 
rated 22% to 33% more. With 
“sump” oil the valve seats of me- 
ters showed very little discolora- 
tion. 

7. That spent transformer oil is suit- 
able for a holder seal. 

8. That moisture in a natural gas is 
undesirable. It has a tendency to 
corrode meters, weaken the dia- 
phragms and cause the meters to 
run “fast.” 

9. That an oil seal in a low-pressure 
holder also prevents the absorp- 
tion of CO. and O. from the gas 
by the water in the holder tank 
and thereby retards corrosion. 

10. That it is essential to maintain an 
adequate oil seal in a low-pressure 
holder. An adequate oil seal 
should be about 1 in. thick. 

11. That when an oil seal is used in a 
low-pressure holder, dew point 
tests on the gas at the holder out- 
let should be made periodically to 
determine if the oil seal is effective. 


High Btu Oil Gas For Peak Loads 


Washington company solves problem 
of a mixture to meet high winter demands 


By FRANK P. LAMB 


Asst. Superintendent of Production 
Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Co. 


[\ the spring of 1946 it was decided 
by the Washington Gas Light Co. to 
discontinue the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of 600-Btu mixed gas and to 
convert the system to the distribution 
of straight natural gas of approximate- 
ly 1100 Btu per cu ft. Conversion of 
customers’ appliances was completed in 
the major portion of the suburban ter- 
ritory in 1946. The remainder of the 
appliances in the suburban area and 
those in the District of Columbia were 
converted in 1947. 

To suppplement the supply of natu- 
ral gas on days of peak demand and as 
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a protection against interruption of de- 
livery, it was necessary to provide a 
method for the production of a high- 
Btu gas which, when mixed with natural 
gas in proportions up to 50% of the 
final mixture, would perform satisfac- 
torily on appliances. It was also re- 
quired that such high-Btu gas give rea- 
sonable performance when mixed with 
natural gas in greater proportions. 

A study was made of the various 
methods of producing high-Btu gas and 
it was concluded that for our situation, 
the production of high-Btu oil gas, with 
oil firing, using much of the apparatus 
already in place, would be the most 
economical, considering the small] addi- 
tional amount of fixed capital required 
and the operating costs for the rela- 


tively small amount of gas expected t 
be made in the winter season. 


Preliminary tests were conducted o1 
a small carburetted water gas set in ou: 
suburban plant located at Hyattsville. 
Md. This set, consisting of 52-in II) 
generator and 36-in ID carburettor anc 
superheater and equipped with back- 
run, natural gas reforming connections. 
and hand hydraulic operation, was al. 
tered by the removal of the backru» 
pipe, natural gas reforming connections 
and appurtenances, and an oil burne: 
inserted in the top of the generator. 
The carburettor and superheater were 
checkered with standard checkerbrick 
and spaced in a manner similar to that 
in our normal carburetted water gas 
procedure. Numerous test runs were 
made using various cycles and rates of 
steam, air, make oil, and heating oil. 
While the apparatus and instrumenta- 
tion were quite old and not conducive 
to good operating results, the quality of 
gas made and appliance tests conducted 
indicated that a 1000-1050-Btu oil gas 
could be produced that would perform 
reasonably well on appliances. The 
next step was to conduct similar tests 
on a larger carburetted water gas set of 
modern design and obtain data on a 
scale that would be comparable with 
actual production requirements. 


A 12 ft x 12 ft x 12 ft carburetted 
water gas set equipped with automatic 
control located at the East Station plant 
was selected for these tests. The back- 
run gas off-take pipe from the base of 
the generator to the washbox and the 
backrun steam line were removed to- 
gether with the associated hydraulic 
lines. The coal hole lid was also re- 
moved. The principal additions in- 
cluded the installation of a heating oil 
burner of the steam atomizing type in 
the top of the generator and a new 
multi-point pyrometer, recording tem- 
peratures at six thermocouple locations 
as follows: in the checkerbrick at the 
bottom and top of both the superheater 
and the carburettor, and in the lining 
at the middle of the generator, and at 
the off-take from the generator to the 
carburettor. Three staggered courses 
of checkerbrick were placed on_ the 
grate to provide equal distribution of 
steam and air to the generator. No 
changes were made to the carburettor 
oil spray or the checkerbrick in the 
carburettor and superheater. 


Utilization tests were conducted on 
numerous appliances in the laboratory, 
using the high-Btu oil gas mixed with 
natural gas in various percentages. It 
was determined from these tests that a 
mixture of 60% oil gas of 1031 Btu 
and specific gravity of 0.75 and 40% 
natural gas gave generally good results., 
A mixture containing 70% oil gas per- 
formed in a fair manner. 
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Chemical Confab 


General, technical data 
share AGA attention 


By EDWARD TITUS 


A wealth of up-to-the-minute technical 
discussion in papers, from the floor at off-the- 
record sessions, and at informal gatherings, 

tion and Chemical Commit- 


AGA tee conference of the AGA 


at the Hotel Berkeley-Carteret, Asbury Park, 
N. J.. May 24-26. Six hundred attended. 

The more general problems of the indus- 
try also were covered, for example, by Hugh 
H. Cuthrell, vice president of The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., and second vice president 
of the AGA, talking more or less extempo- 
raneously. 

Mr. Cuthrell urged his engineer hearers 
to use their superior brains to go to work on 
the larger problems of the industry. He urged 
a better product, and better service, and the 
finding of ways to put gas into the homes of 
consumers more cheaply. 

An entire evening session was devoted to a 
symposium on raw materials for gas fuel— 
coal, coke, oil, and LP-Gas. 

Dr. Harold J. Rose, vice president and 
director of research of Bituminous Coal Re- 
search Inc., summarized the coal situation, as 
follows: 


featured the Joint Produc- 


“The gas utility industry consumes less 
than 2% of the total coal mined, so that 
top-quality commercial coals can be supplied 
in the future, as in the past, for this exact- 
ing use.” 

H. Emerson Thomas, of Westfield, N. J., 
prominent in the LP-Gas business, expressed 
his belief that now with the higher prices 
being paid to the producers, “the economics 
has been fairly well taken care of, and there- 
fore they will not have the same desire to 
produce LP-Gas for other types of uses in 
preference to our own.” 

He predicted that “considerable addi- 
tional quantities will be forthcoming, proba- 
bly in a quantity which will about keep up 
with the new sales, therefore we will probably 
have a somewhat critical condition in the 
winter of 1948-49 but with a fair chance of 
its getting better before the winter of 
1949.50.” 

The papers at the opening general session 
included a discussion of the technical as- 
pects of the Washington changeover by 
rank P. Lamb, assistant superintendent of 
production, Washington Gas Light Co. 

The Gas Production committee’s session 
heard papers on modernizing and increasing 
production of coke oven plants, and preven- 
tive maintenance—also production of high- 
Btu oil-gas in a standard water-gas set, and 
measurement of coking pressure in a small 
‘aboratory oven. 

A third day’s general session, under the 
hairmanship of C. C. Russell, chairman of 
the Gas Production committee, heard the 
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report of the Oxygen committee; a report on 
processes for manufacture of higher Btu 
gas; a review of reforming of higher hydro- 
carbons: a discussion of catalytic reforming 
of hydrocarbons by Charles H. Riesz of the 
Institute of Gas Technology; and the opera- 
tion of the catalytic cracking plant at River- 
head, by S. W. Horsfield, gas production 
manager, Long Island Lighting Co. 

Meanwhile the Chemical committee, with 
J. G. Sweeney presiding, had heard “Methods 
for Sampling and Analysis of LP-Gases” by 
E. O. Mattocks, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bar- 
tlesville, Okla.; “Current Experience with 
Accelerated Revivification of Iron Oxide in 
Situ” by John B. Di Rienzo, Harrison Gas 
Works, Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Harrison, N. J.; “Methylene Blue Method 
for the Determination of Low Concentra- 
tions of Hydrogen Sulphide in Gas” by A. E. 
Sands, M. A. Grafius, H. W. Wainwright and 
M. W. Wilson, synthesis gas production lab- 
oratory. U. S. Bureau of Mines, Morgan- 
town, W. Va.; “Prospective Benefits from 
Removing Excess Nitrogen from Natural 
Gas” by P. V. Mullins, helium engineer and 
R. W. Wilson, physical chemist, Bureau of 
Mines, Amarillo, Texas: and “Chemical 
Cleaning of Boilers and Chemical Control of 
High Pressure Boilers” by S. S. Tomkins, 
chemical engineer, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York Ine. 

At the Chemical committee’s general ses- 
sion the final day, the report of the Corro- 
sion committee, by W. R. Fraser, chairman, 
was presented. A paper on chemical aspects 
of underground corrosion was presented by 
Dr. I. A. Denison, chief, underground cor- 
rosion section, National Bureau of Standards. 
W. F. Brown, chairman of the Accident 
Prevention committee of the AGA, discussed 
principles of accident prevention. J. F. 
Anthes, assistant to the chief chemist of The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., presented a pro- 
gress report on mixed gas research. 


Sales Council 


Enthusiasm keynotes 
N.Y.-N.J. conference 


From opening remarks by Chairman W. B. 
Hewson to a quiz program conducted by J. J. 
Deely, 150 members of the New York-New 
Jersey Regional Gas Sales council registered 
enthusiasm for the May 24-25 conference of 
the council at the Westchester Country club, 
Rye, N. Y. 

Both opening and closing speakers repre- 
sented The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

Mr. Hewson stressed the importance of 
the sales department in promoting good pub- 
lic relations for the gas utility companies. 
Constructive imagination is needed in formu- 
lating positive plans for the future, he de- 
clared. 

N. T. Sellman, vice president, Westchester 
Lighting Co., welcomed delegates to West- 
chester county. Tracing the history of the 
AGA Testing Laboratories and the “CP” 
Range division of GAMA, Mr. Sellman said 
that standards of gas appliances were now 
so high that gas utilities can view impar- 
tially the question as to whether or not they 
desire to merchandise appliances. 

Sol W. Weill, George D. Roper Corp., 


proved that action speaks louder than words 
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CALENDAR 


July 


Canadian Gas Association Annual 
Convention — Jasper Park Lodge, 
Alberta, July 1-3. 


Michigan Gas Association Annual 
Convention — (To be held jointly 
with the Michigan Electric Light 
Association.) Grand Hotel, Mack- 
inac Island, Mich., July 12-13. 


September 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers Fall Meeting — Reed col- 
lege, Portland, Ore., Sept. 7-9. 


New Jersey Gas Association, Ho- 
tel Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J., 
Sept. 10. 


Mid-West Gas Association Gas 
School and Conference—lIowa State 
College, Ames, lowa, Sept. 13-14. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 55th 
Annual Convention—Hotel Casa del 
Rey, Santa Cruz, Calif., Sept. 14-16. 


October 
American Gas Association Annual 


Convention and GAMA Exhibit— 
Atlantic City, N. J., week of Oct. 4. 


California Natural Gasoline As- 
sociation Fall Meeting—Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Oct. 8. 


Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association Annual Meeting—Fort 
Worth, Oct. 14-15. 


National Safety Congress — Chi- 
cago, Ill., Oct. 18-22. 


American Standards Assn. Annual 
Meeting — Waldorf Astoria, New 
York, N. Y., Oct. 20-22. 


Southern California Meter Assn. 
Measurement & Control Instrument 
Exposition — Municipal auditorium, 


Long Beach, Calit., Oct. 22-23. 


30th National Metal Exposition & 
Congress— Philadelphia, Oct. 25-29. 


November 


American Petroleum Institute— 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-11. 


33rd National Hotel Exposition— 
Grand Central Palace, New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 8-12. 


National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners — Sa- 
vannah, Ga., Nov. 15-18. 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers—New York, N. Y., Nov. 
28-Dec. 3. 


National Exposition of Power & 
Mechanical Engineering—Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 29-Dec. 4. 


December 


American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers—Washington, D. C., Dec. 


January 1949 


International Heating & Ventila- 
ting Exposition — International am- 
pitheatre, Chicago, IIl., Jan. 10-11. 
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MAKING THE ROUNDS 


Production and Chemical Conference 


This flight of pictures is a cross section of the group who turned out 
for the AGA Production and Chemical conference in Asbury Park, 
N. J. From top to bottom (left to right), they are A. B. Huyck, Brook- 
lyn Union; G. R. King. Philadelphia Electric, and A. C. Cherry. 
Cincinnati G. & E.; Gilbert McGurl, Koppers, and C. A. Gallagher, 
Long Island Lighting: John V. G. Postles, Philadelphia Gas Works: 
Dr. A. W. Gauger, Penn State, and P. T, Dashiell, United Gas Engi- 
neers; E. H. Werner, president, Jersey Central Power; C. C. Russell, 
Koppers, and J. G. Sweeney. Brooklyn Union: H. C. Jones, New 
England Power, Boston, and Frank Mueller, Peoples Gas, Chicago. 


New York-New Jersey 
Regional Gas Sales 
Conference 


Talking shop at the 
New York-New Jersey 
Regional Gas Sales 
conference are (above), 
Walter G. McKie, man- 
ager, domestic sales 
department, Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corp.., 
elected chairman of the 
council, and (on the 
right), George H. Smith, 
AGA assistant manag- 
ing director. 


t 
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Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission 


These are three gas men who turned out 
for the spring quarterly meeting of the 
Interstate Oil Compact commission in 
Chicago, May 5-7. They are (from left to 
right), W. C. Leanord, Kosciusko, Miss.; 
James McClure, Sardis, Miss., and Will 
Waughey, Jackson, Miss. 
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NOTICE 


This is to notify the gas industry that the magazine 


Sas 


published by Jenkins Publications, Inc., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, is not in any way connected with Gas Magazines, 
Inc., of Madison, Wisconsin or any of their publications. 


The trade-mark GAS was granted to us on August 31, 
1937 under United States trade-mark registration No. 349,- 
687, and has been used as the trade-mark for our maga- 
zine GAS, circulated to the gas utilities industry every 
month since 1936. 


Anyone subscribing to any service or publication offered 
by Gas Magazines, Inc. with the impression or understand- 
ing that they are dealing with the publishers of GAS, please 
communicate at once with: 


Jenkins Publications, Inc. 
1709 West 8th Street 
Los Angeles 14, California 


or with our attorney: 


Maynard J. Givens 
740 South Broadway 
Los Angeles 14, California 
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Many of the sim- 
today’s 


in selling gas appliances. 
ple conveniences incorporated in 
modern appliances that are of great interest 
to customers may be overlooked by salesmen 
because of their familiarity. He declared 
that old gas ranges and the Victory models 
produced right after the war are the gas in- 
dustry’s most serious competitors today. 

The recommendations of the nominating 
committee were unanimously accepted at the 
opening of the second day of the conference. 
Walter G. McKie, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., was elected chairman for the coming 
year. George Kelley, Westchester Lighting 
Co., was appointed vice chairman, and W. D. 
Williams, Public Service Electric & Gas Co.., 
and Fred Laux, Kings County Lighting Co.., 
were elected to the sales council. 


AGA Notes 


Caine Resignation. To take a post as sec- 
retary and treasurer of Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp., Walter E. Caine is resigning 
as director of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics and 
secretary of the Ac- 
counting section of 
the AGA. He will as- 
sume his new duties 
Aug. 1 and will be lo- 
cated at the com- 
panys headquarters 
in Shreveport, accord- 
ing to R. H. Hargrove, 
president of Texas 
Eastern. 

While at AGA Mr. 
Caine reorganized and 
expanded the work of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics and directed an enlarged program of 
statistical analysis and market research. At 
the same time, he directed the comprehen- 
sive activities of the Accounting section. He 
was also active in the work of the Rate com- 
mittee and served as secretary of both the 
Committee on Economics and the Committee 
on Natural Gas Reserves. 


W. E. Caine 


Air Conditioning. The first annual AGA 
Progress award for gas summer air condi- 
tioning has been announced by L. L. Lade- 
wig, all-year gas air conditioning committee 
chairman. The presentation, based on pro- 
gress in 1947, will be made at the AGA 
convention, the week of Oct. 4, in Atlantic 
City. 

The competition is being sponsored by the 
AGA. Donor of awards will be Servel Ine. 

The awards will be the AGA Gas Summer 
Air Conditioning Progress trophy and $1000 
in cash to the winning company. Miniatures 
of the trophy will be presented to the indi- 
viduals in the company whose efforts made 
the award possible. 

All gas utility companies holding mem- 
bership in the association will be eligible for 
entry. Entries for the 1947 award must be 
in the hands of AGA by Aug. 1. 
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House Heating. Awards totaling $1000 in 
cash made for outstanding contributions to 
the advancement of gas house heating will be 
announced at the annual AGA convention 
and GAMA equipment exhibition in Atlantic 
City the week of Oct. 4. This is the second 
annual contest conducted by the AGA and 
sponsored by The Coroaire Heater Corp., and 
is open to any executive or employee of any 
cas utility, holding or service company mem- 
ber of the AGA or any individual members 
of the association, with the exception of 
employees of gas appliance manufacturers. 

Five awards will be made as follows: first, 
$500; second $250; third $150; fourth $50, 
and fifth, $50. 

In this annual contest awards will be 
made to those individuals who have made 
the greatest contribution during the period 
from July 30. 1947 to Sept. 1, 1948. Entries 
must be postmarked not later than Sept. 1, 
1948, and should be addressed to AGA, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. 


Foundry Show. The largest display of 
foundry equipment since 1930, the 52nd an- 
nual convention and exposition of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Assn., was held in Con- 
vention hall, Philadelphia, May 3-7. Approxi- 
mately 270 exhibitors displayed equipment 
valued at more than $6 million. More than 
2000 persons were in attendance at the vari- 
ous exhibits to meet with and explain their 
displays to nearly 18,000 registered visitors 
to the exposition. 


The American Gas Asn. had a small recep- 
tion center with an attractive display setting 
forth the advantages of gas for various uses 
in foundries. This exhibit was flanked by a 
large gas-fired core oven display of Young 
Brothers Co., Detroit, on one side, and on 
the other by the Fisher Furnace Co. division 
of Lindbergh Engineering Co., Chicago, who 
had a large gas-fired tilting crucible furnace 
and a gas-fired forced convection heat treat- 
ing furnace for aluminum and other products. 


New Job for Drew. J. E. Drew, formerly 


assistant director of promotion for the AGA, 


has been appointed associate director of 


public relations for Lever Brothers Co. Whil« 
with the association from February to Octo 
ber, 1946, he aided in the creation of national! 
promotional campaigns for the gas industry 
and manufacturers of gas appliances. He also 
prepared public relations material for gas 
utilities to use at the community level. 


Heater-Sizing Film 


A slide film in color and with sound i; 
being produced for the Water Heater divi- 
sion of the Pacific Coast Gas Assn., accord- 


ing to A. H. Sutton, pres. 
PCGA 


, ident. 

Mr. Sutton said the film 
is being developed to explain the correct 
sizing of gas water heaters to distributors. 
dealers and the public. The illustrated story 
is being woven around the water heater sizing 
chart developed by the west coast group 
which has been adopted by the AGA and a 
number of other gas organizations through- 
out the nation. The film is expected to get 
the same wide distribution as the chart. 

Mr. Sutton, also president of the Mission 
Appliance Corp., is chairman of the Film 


committee. Other members include R. H. 
Hinckley, sales manager of the General 


Water Heater Corp.; Gilbert McGaughey, 
vice president and sales manager of the 
Southern Heater Corp., and Charles C. Mar- 
tin, sales manager of the Hoyt Water Heater 


Co. 


QTHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Midwest Group Meets 


The Midwest Industrial Gas council held 
a successful two-day spring meeting June 3 
and 4, at Aurora, Ill., in the Sky Club of the 
Leland hotel. 

Atop Aurora’s highest structure overlook- 


This informal group atop the Leland hotel, Aurora, Ill., was part of the attendance 
at the Midwest Industrial Gas council spring meeting. They are (left to right), Donald 


R. Groff, chairman, 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co., 


Hammond, Ind.; Paul 


Furkert, Gas Applance Service Inc., Chicago: W. A. Muller, Northern Indiana Public 
Service Co., Ft. Wayne: J. R. Woodfill, Northern Indiana Public Service Co., Ham- 
mond, and H. O. Bennett, Surface Combustion Corp., Anderson. 
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ing colorful Fox River valley, nearly 150 in- 
dustrial gas engineers representing every 
section of the Midwest gathered to listen to 
and to discuss the problems of the industrial 
vas business. 

The first day was devoted to technical 
papers and the second day was set aside 
for plant visits. After a welcoming address 
by C. H. Kallstedt, vice president of the 
Western United Gas & Electric Co., Fred 
H. Tittsworth, plant engineer, American 
Steel & Wire Co., Joliet, Ill., presented an 
interesting paper on “Use of Various Gas- 
eous and Liquid Fuels in the Steel and Wire 
Mill.” He was followed by A. H. Koch, Sur- 
face Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio, who 
spoke on “Process Operating Costs as a Tool 
of the Industrial Gas Engineer.” 

After luncheon, George A. Uhlmeyer, 
industrial sales department manager, Peo- 
ples Power Co., Rock Island, IIl., gave a 
talk with illustrations on the recent “Investi- 
gation of Induction Heating in Relation to 
Industrial Gas Heating” as conducted by 
the American Gas Assn. Ralph Wenner, Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., Toledo, followed with his paper 
on “Customer Contacts and Relations—Dur- 
ing Restriction Period.” 

The final paper of the day was presented 
by E. J. Geittmann, manager, Fisher Furnace 
division, Lindberg Engineering Co., Chicago, 
who spoke on the “Latest Developments in 
Non-Ferrous Melting Equipment.” 

The meeting was then adjourned for a 
reception hour and banquet under the joint 
sponsorship of the Western United Gas & 
Electric Co. and the Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois. 

The banquet was highlighted by the pre- 
sentation of a framed scroll containing the 
signatures of the council members to Gustav 
W. Akerlow, a charter member of the council 
who is now retiring from active service in the 
gas industry. The presentation speech was 
made by D. W. Chapman, manager of in- 
dustrial sales, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Speaker of the evening was Howard D. 
Valentine, sales promotion manager of Peo- 
ples, who gave a very enlightening and hu- 
morous talk on “A Fuel There Was.” 

The plants visited on the second day in- 
cluded the Lyon Metal Products Inc., All 
Steel Equip Co. Inc., M. H. Detrick Co., and 
the Austin Western Co., where luncheon was 
provided in the plant cafeteria. 


Short Course Ends 


By 0. D. HALL 


Two things stood out at the Gas Appli- 
anees and the LP-Gas Appliances short 
courses at the University of Tulsa. May 31 
to June 5. They are: 

(1) Appliance and equipment manufac- 
turers have been on their toes to improve 
the efficiency of their products. 

(2) Servicemen must know more and do a 
better job. 
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The Natural Gas Appliances course opened 
May 31 and ended June 2 with a total regis- 
tration of about 175. The sessions opened 
each morning with a film, two of which— 
“Fundamentals of the Gas. Industry” and 
“Venting Gas Appliances”’—were furnished 
by the AGA. The latter subject was pre- 
sented by C. E. Blome, Williams-Wallace 
Co., San Francisco, who is traveling coast to 
coast preaching the gospel of proper gas 
appliances and equipment venting and show- 
ing in pictures examples of how this job 
should not be done. 

Declaring that there is no definite line 
where service stops and other phases of the 
gas business begin, L. J. Fretwell, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, said that a gas com- 
pany serviceman is also a “salesman, a 
diplomat and a good will builder all wrapped 
up in one.” 

Most of the classes emphasized improved 
types of appliances and equipment and pre- 
sented detailed instruction and demonstra- 
tions on how to properly install and service 
all classes of equipment. Various types of 
automatic controls, such as thermostats, mag- 
netic valves, relays, limit controls, diaphragm 
valve controls, including appliance regu- 
lators, were laid before the classes and dem- 
onstrated by instructors. 

Ralph Ruth, University of Tulsa, pre- 
sented figures to show that natural gas 
compares favorably with all of its competi- 
tors on a cost basis. LP-Gas at 18 cents per 
gallon compares favorably with the cost of 
natural gas at 18 cents per Mcf according 
to Mr. Ruth. 

Features of a new model of the Servel 
refrigerator were explained by Hubert Leaf, 
Hales-Mullaly Co., Oklahoma City. 

Proper heating; equipment selection, in- 
stallation and safety precautions for various 
types of “above floor” home heating systems 
were covered in a paper presented to classes 
by Carl H. Dean, Heating Research Corp., 
Anderson, Ind. 

Dr. F. T. Gardner, professor of chemistry 
at the University of Tulsa, directed both 
short courses. The courses are sponsored by 
the SGA and special committees of the nat- 
ural and LP-Gas industries. 


Pennsylvanians Meet 


The 40th annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Gas Assn., at Gaien hall, Wernersville, 
May 18-20 brought together 400 Pennsy]l- 
vania utility men and others for a series of 
sessions in which research, the gas house 
heating load, and forecasting of sendouts 
were stressed. 

Following the review of gas production re- 
search in 1948 by Dr. N. K. Chaney, AGA 
research consultant, the suggestion was made 
in discussion that rates might well make 
provision for needed research. 

“For better or for worse,” said Dr. Chaney, 
“the research of today holds in its hands 
the keys of our future. There can be no 
greater concern than this to executives to 
whom that future is entrusted.” 

The following were elected officers: 

B. V. Pfeiffer, president; Leonard B. Rich- 
ards, first vice president; Thomas S. Lever 
Jr., second vice president; John A. Frick, 
third vice president; William Naile, secre- 


tary, and“James A. Schultz, treasurer. 

Elected to the council for a_ three-year 
term were: 

W. G. Hamilton, A. S. Morgan, W. E. L. 
Irwin, and J. S. Wise Jr. 

Andrew J. Leib was elected to the council 
for a two-year term to fill the unexpired 
term of R. W. Uhler. 

The president for the curent year has 
been James M. Huebner. 

A study of the characteristics of gas house 
heating load was presented by Constantine 
Bary, rate research engineer of Philadelphia 
Electric Co., and a study on the forecasting 
of gas sendouts was given by G. R. King, 
senior engineer of Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Canada Convention 


Members of the Canadian Gas Assn. as- 
sembled for their 41st annual convention at 
scenic Jasper Park lodge, Alberta, June 30 
through July 3. Pacific Coast Gas Assn. 
representatives also participated in the meet- 
ing. 

Papers and addresses covered a wide range. 
Speakers and subjects: 

G. M. Blackstock, chairman, Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners, and _ chair- 
man, Alberta Natural Gas Utilities board, 
“Administrative Boards and Their Func- 
tion.” 

H. R. Miller, president, Canadian West- 
ern Natural Gas Co. Ltd., Calgary, and 
president, Northwestern Utilities Ltd., 
Edmonton, “The Gas Situation in Alberta.” 

T. M. Moran, vice president, British 
Columbia Electric Railway Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver, and E. H. Rohrer, manager, gas 
division, British Columbia Railway Co., 
“Raising Our Sights in the Gas Industry 
on British Columbia.” 

Kenneth Stookey, president, The Gas 
Machinery Co., Cleveland, “Manufacture 
of Oil Gases for Fuel.” 

H. N. Walters, general sales manager, 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co., 
“Sales and Promotion Programs.” 

C. A. Renz, manager of customer serv- 
ice, Southern California Gas Co., Los Ang- 
eles, “Free Service—A Problem of Con- 
trol.” 

Miss Jessie McQueen, home service coun- 
selor, AGA, “Let’s Look at Home Service.” 

K. B. Anderson, engineer of operations, 
Coast Counties Gas & Electric Co., Santa 
Cruz, Calif., “How to Reduce Distribution 
Costs.” 

J. D. von Maur, consulting engineer, 
Consumers Gas Co., Toronto, “Distribu- 
tion Practices.” 


250 Attend Course 


An attendance estimated at more than 
250 heard a total of 37 speakers and instruc- 
tors from seven states at the third annual 
short course in gas technology put on by 
Texas College of A & I, Kingsville, June 2-4. 

Current problems in the production, trans- 
mission and utilization of natural gas were 
the subject of the various courses. Chester 
L. May, vice president of the Lone Star 
Gas Co., was guest speaker at a dinner Fri- 
day evening. His subject—“Look to Ameri- 
ca.” 
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El Paso Increase 


$56-million project 
would provide an extra 


180 MMcf daily 


If the FPC approves El Paso Natural Gas 
Co.’s recent application to enlarge its pipe- 
line system, deliveries to Southern California 
and Southern Counties Gas Co.’s will reach 
405 MMcf per day when proposed facilities 
are completed, and total delivery capacity of 
the El Paso system will reach 650 MMcf 
daily. Of the 180 MMcf increase proposed, 
80 million will be used to serve Arizona, New 
Mexico and the E] Paso area and 100 million 
would be delivered to the southern California 
companies. 

The $56-million project, according io Pres- 
ident Paul Kayser, represents the first step 
toward the overall construction program de- 
signed to enable El Paso to deliver. in addi- 
tion to the quantities mentioned in the 
present application, 300 to 400 MMcf daily 
to Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco. 


Meanwhile, El Paso Natural has an- 
nounced plans for construction of a 240-mile 
pipeline from Dumas, Texas, to Oil Center, 
N. M. One hundred twenty-three carloads 
of 24-in. pipe—enough to build about 14 
miles of line—had already been shipped io 
Hobbs. The completed line will deliver gae 
from the Dumas field to the company’s Oil 
Center plant, 22 miles southwest of Hobbs. 
From there it will feed into lines to El Paso, 
Phoenix, Tucson and Los Angeles. This pro- 
ject is a part of the original plan for serv- 
ing the West with gas, as approved by the 
FPC in 1946. On Nov. 13, 1947, the Texas- 
to-California line, carrying gas from Eunice, 
N. M., was opened, with the additional stretch 
of line from Eunice to Dumas to be built 
later. Initial carry to California was 175 
MMcf per day, with augmentation of addi- 
tional volumes to bring this to 305 MMcf 
by the end of the year to be brought from 
the field at Dumas. 
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MANUFACTURING c 
L. VRING CO. MONROVIA, Cal 


Day & Night Manufacturing Co.’s road- 
show troupers* are posed beside the 
trucks which carry the equipment for a 
series of “one-night stands” in which the 
company is boosting its products among 
utilities, architects, plumbers, and dealers. 
Ninety-five appearances are on the inten- 
sive schedule which began late in April 
and is hitting the firm’s home town of 
Los Angeles in July. 


Dedicated to the advancement of. Day 
& Night water heaters, space heating 
equipment, and coolers, the show will 
eventually be seen by upwards of 20,000 
dealers and utility men. Day & Night's 
distributors and, in the case of larger 
cooperating companies, utilities have 
booked the showings in each city visited. 

Equipment in each performance _in- 
cludes three curtained stages on each of 
which an act of the three-act show is 
played. The first act is built around the 


ATER S 


company’s water heater, with a sales pitch, 
a film on the appliance, and a brief talk 


featured. Act Two focuses attention on 
heating appliances, and follows the same 
format. Act Three takes up coolers, and 
is similar except that there is no film ‘on 
this subject. Windup is an advertising 
film which tells graphically what the com- 
pany is doing in the way of advertising 
and research. 

The show runs about 80 minutes, and 
is presented after dinner. The three films 
are creations of the company. 

The troops got under way in April with 
two teams, one under W. G. Cartter, di- 
rector of sales, going east, and the other, 
led by Howard Ferris, assistant director 
of sales, making a southern swing. The 
western tour began in June. 


*Left to right: Buzz Lambert, W. G. Cartter, W. J. 
Bailey Jr. (president), John Spratt, Bill Hoyt, Dorr 
Walsh. Merrill Pollard, Bill Steiner, Jim Buster, 
Wilson Busby, Joe Rubenson, Howard Ferris, Monty 
Graham. 
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If the plan for an additional 100 MM: 
is approved, the California companies wi! 
start receiving the first 60 million durin: 
the fall of 1949, and the final 40 million tw. 
years later. 

El Paso also announced last month neg. - 
tiation of contracts with Plymouth Oil Co. 
and Slick-Urschel Oil Co. for the taking o! 
residue gas from the new Benedum field in 
west Texas. A 30-in. line to run from Bene. 
dum to Jal, N. M., and carry about 80 MMcf 


is planned. 


More Inch Compressors 


Delivery capacity of the Inch lines will be 
increased from 433 MMcf to 508 MMcef daily 
by the end of the year through additiona! 
compressor facilities for which Texas East- 
ern Transmission Corp., Shreveport, was 
granted temporary authorization on June © 
The FPC okayed the $10,330,500 project 
which includes construction and operation 
of 86.400 hp in compressor station facilities 
on the 
to permit receipt of gas from the Silsbee. 
Turtle Bay, and Hastings fields in Texas. 
and to gas and gasoline plants in Lincoln 
parish, Louisiana. 

The company’s schedule calls for installa- 
tion of a total of 239,900 compressor horse- 
power by the beginning of 1949, according to 
the permanent application which is pending 
FPC approval. R. H. Hargrove, president, 
explained that if beginning of construction 
were delayed until completion of hearings on 
the permanent application, the company 
could not meet its schedule. 

Immediate construction is planned for the 
three new gathering lines. Twenty miles of 
8-in. pipeline will be built from the com- 
pany'’s existing lines in Harris county, Texas, 
to the Stanolind Oil and Gas Co. gasoline 
extraction plant in Hastings field. At the 
same time, two 10-in. lines, one five miles 
long, and the other two miles long, will be 
laid in Louisiana from the Little Big Inch 
line to new gasoline extraction plants being 
built by the California Co. and the South- 
west Gas Producing Co. in the Hico-Knowles 
field. Another 10-in. line extension, running 
17.2 miles from the Little Big Inch to the 
Silsbee field in Texas, will be started in the 
last quarter of this year. 


lines. as well as several extensions 


Report From Seattle - 


In the June 1 quarterly report of Seattle 
Gas Co., N. Henry Gellert, president, told 
shareholders: “It is hoped that before an- 
other 30 days are over, definite commitments 
will be made between the oil companies and 
the Northwest Natural Gas Co. ... to bring 
natural gas to the Pacific Northwest. . 
The management still hopes natural gas will 
be available for distribution before the end 
of 1951.” 

Mr. Geilert also revealed that his company, 
in cooperation with Portland (Ore.) Gas & 
Coke Co. and B. C. Electric Co. of Van- 
couver, engaged Ebasco Services Inc. to make 
a market survey of the possibilities of nat- 
ural gas for the Pacific Northwest. The re- 
port. predicated on substitution of natural 
gas for oil now used in industrial operations, 
is completed, and according to the Seattle 
utility, it presents a logical reason why nat- 
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Stylish and dependable, the 
Humphrey Heat Cabinet is 
gaining favor everywhere among 


dealers who sell gas-fired heating equipment. This fine heater 


provides clean, humidified, automatically controlled Forced Air Heat 


at little cost. Ideal for heating homes, stores, shops, restaurants 


and countless other places. Write today for complete literature. 


23 Warren Street, New York City * 
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ural gas should be brought into that area. 
Actual realization of such a line, however, 
depends in part on what the Canadian gov- 
ernment does. 


In conflict with the above efforts, provin- 
cial governments have approved the idea of 
a pipeline running across Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta. They have, however, 
proposed many changes in the senate bill 
introduced at Ottawa to incorporate the 
Western Province Pipeline Co. to build the 
line. The proposed line, estimated to cost 
$30 milion, would run from the Calgary dis- 
trict to Winnipeg, and the project would in- 
clude construction of gas reservoirs near 
Calgary as well as some branch lines. 


If provincial governments reach an agree- 
ment as to who shall build the Calgary- Win- 
nipeg line and regulate the project, the re- 
sult may be less—-or no—Alberta gas avail- 
able for the Northwest. 


Gas Contracts Signed 


Texas Gas Transmission Corp. announced 
June 7 that it has signed 20-year contracts 
with subsidiary companies of Consolidated 
Natural Gas Co. and Columbia Gas System, 
and with Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
for delivery of 235 MMcf of natural gas 
daily for use in the Appalachian and other 
eastern areas by June 1, 1950. 

Texas Gas expected to file application with 
the FPC within two weeks after the an- 
nouncement, asking for authority to build 
the 26-in., 800-mile line from the Carthage 
field to near Middletown, Ohio, as previously 
proposed. Preliminary work is already un- 
der way and initial quantities of pipe are 
being delivered. 

Under the new contracts, deliveries from 
late 1949 (when operations will begin) until 
the spring of 1950 are expected to average 
265 MMcf a day, of which 165 MMcf will 
be delivered to Consolidated and Columbia 
subsidiaries. After June 1, 1950, 235 MMcf 
daily will go to Texas Eastern near Lebanon, 
Ohio, and that company, in turn, will trans- 
mit 210 MMcf to The East Ohio Gas Co., 
The Ohio Fuel Co., and The Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co. 

Under the terms of another contract, now 
being negotiated, Texas Gas will supply 40 
MMcf daily to Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 
This total of 275 MMcf, together with some 
gas to be served to Texas Gas’ Memphis and 
Kentucky systems, will take up the full 
initial capacity of the new line. 


Sendout to Reach 385 MMcf 


Work now under way on Southern Nat- 
ural Gas Co.’s transmission facilities is ex- 
pected to expand the system’s capacity to 
385 MMcf a day. Scheduled for completion 
in time for next winter’s demands, the pro- 
ject will givé the system 67% more capacity 
than the 230 MMcf daily which it had at 
the end of 1946. Demand is so great, how- 
ever, that the company is considering raising 
capacity to a daily 420 MMcf. 

Cost of this year’s construction is set at 
$9.2 million. Southern Natural purchases 
most of its gas under contract from non- 
afhliated producers. Reserves available to the 
system total 2.8 trillion cu ft, 700 billion of 
which will not be available for some years. 
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Nationalization 


British bill provides 
for area boards to 
control gas industry 


In late June, the British government’s bill 
io nationalize the gas industry still had not 
received final approval, although it was 
first introduced into Parliament Jan. 22. Gas 
interest¢ were said to be fighting a delaying 
action with good results, but final passage 
was still anticipated in most quarters. 

Highlights of the bill in its present form 
are as follows: 

Twelve area boards of seven to nine mem- 
bers each will be set up to develop and main- 
tain “an efficient coordinated and economic 
system of gas supply in their areas, and the 
efficient and economical production of coke.” 
Carbonization will be handled in consultation 
with the National Coal Board. 

A “gas council” will be. set up to advise 
the minister on such questions as he may 
refer to them and “promote and assist the 
efficient exercise and performance” of the 
area boards. The council may be empowered 
to act on behalf of area boards in matters 
of common interest. Both agencies would 
have power to manufacture plant and gas 
appliances, except for export. 

The council would also plan and execute 
research. 

In the area boards would be vested all 
assets and liabilities of every company and 
joint board of local authorities carrying on a 
statutory gas undertaking and of every com- 
pany carrying on a non-statutory gas under- 
taking which is the whole or main part of 
the company’s business; as well as the assets 
and liabilities of a gas undertaking only, if 
carried on by a local authority, a person, an 
ancillary gas undertaking, or an electricity 
board. 

Compensation to securities holders for di- 
vestment will be in the form of British gas 
stock equal to the value of the securities as of 
the date of divestment. Companies are to be 
dissolved and stockholders’ representatives are 
to be appointed to represent their interests in 
determining compensation and payment of 
final dividends. Local authorities are to re- 
ceive payments from area boards to cover 
interest and sinking fund charges on the 
outstanding debt of their undertakings and 
a share of the global sum of $8 million. 

Each area board must see that they are 
taking in as much as is going out. British 
gas stock to be issued in compensation is to 
be guaranteed by the treasury. Additional 
stock may be issued by the council to cover 
borrowing for capital purposes and _ local 
area boards are empowered to raise loans. 
Area boards will maintain a reserve fund 
and the council will maintain a central guar- 
antee fund of not over $20 million to which 
area boards are to contribute. 

Disputes will be settled in a “gas arbitra- 
tion tribunal” under the lord chancellor. 


Company Dissolved 


After an eight-year investigation of the 
activities of the Philadelphia Co., the Secur- 
ities & Exchange commission on June 2 or- 
dered the holding company to dispose of its 
gas and transportation properties and, afte) 
completion of such dispositions, to liquidat: 
and dissolve. 

The commission held that under the Publix 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 the 
$370-million holding company system, which 
supplies electric, gas and transportation serv- 
ices in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., and its 
surrounding area, could retain only Duquesne 
Light Co., its principal integrated public 
utility system, and certain minor incidental! 
businesses. It directed Philadelphia Co. to 
terminate its relationship with the majority 
of its subsidiaries other than Duquesne. 

Among companies of which Philadelphia 
was specifically ordered to dispose were 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Gas Co., Equita- 
ble Gas Co., Kentucky West Virginia Gas 
Co., and Pittsburgh Railways Co. and its 
subsidiaries. 

According to the holding company act. 
operations of each holding company are to 
be limited to a single integrated public utility 
system, and retention of any additional pub- 
lic utility system is not to be permitted un- 
less the commission finds that divestment of 
the additional system would result in the loss 
of substantial economies. 


The SEC held that it could not find that 
the operations of the Philadelphia Co.’s trans- 
portation or gas systems were reasonably in- 
cidental or econamically necessary to the 
electric utility operations of Duquesne Light. 


Buffalo Restrictions Eased 


Restrictions on the use of natural gas 
came in for discussion at two recent New 
York Public Service commission hearings. 


In Buffalo more new homes will get gas 
for heating purposes next winter as the re- 
sult of revision of a commission order issued 
last May. The increase was estimated at 700 
homes by Robert E. Ginna, vice president 
of Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., which 
pians to provide manufactured gas for heat- 
ing approximately 1700 new homes. 


In the original order, which lifted restric- 
tions on use of natural gas by RG&E for 
mixing and enriching its manufactured fuel, 
the PSC set a figure of 10.2 MMcf for the 
utility’s use on a peak day during the 1948- 
49 heating season. Based on its 1947-48 use 
of natural gas, which the utility expects to 
duplicate during the coming heating season, 
this figure was low. RG&E petitioned for a 
revised figure and the commission increased 
the peak day’s use to 12,234 Mcef. 


At a hearing in Syracuse, Central New 
York Power Corp. opposed lifting of the ban 
on gas for space heating, contending that 
lack of adequate pipelines would result in 
shortage of service to all consumers. Al- 
though witnesses representing housing and 
civic groups stated that ending of restrictions 
would result in savings of $500 to $600 on 
new housing units, it was pointed out that 
none of them testified as to when more pipe 
would be available. The public service com- 
mission reserved decision. 
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Gas Men Confer With NSRB 


) informal conference in Washington, 
). ©... May 21, between natural and manu- 
factured gas company executives and the 
National Security Resources Board has paved 
the way for preparations which would assure 
an adequate supply of gas in event of a war 
emergency. 

Industry representatives agreed to name 
a committee or committees which would as- 
sist the NSRB in making a survey of gas 
supplies and estimated demands for the next 
five years, attempt to cope with bottlenecks 
facing the industry, carry forward an eco- 
nomic study of the price of gas in relation 
to the price of other fuels, and study and 
report on technological developments affect- 
ing the gas industry. 

Alexander Macomber, Boston, Mass., and 
J. French Robinson, president, The East Ohio 
Gas Co., Cleveland, were designated to meet 
with Edward Falck, NSRB, to select a com- 
mittee to present before Congressional com- 
mittees the gas industry’s case for steel pipe. 


Northern Natural Proposal Dead 


The Federal Power -Commission has dis- 
missed, for lack of prosecution, an applica- 
tion filed Feb. 25, 1947, by Northern Natural 
Gas Co. requesting authority to construct 
and operate facilities to increase the com- 
pany’s pipeline capacity to 580 MMcf daily 
to enable it to meet increasing firm gas needs 
in markets north of its Clifton, Kan., com- 
pressor station. 

The original hearing was set to open June 
16, 1947, but was postponed to Oct. 13 that 
year at the company’s request. At the same 
time, the commission directed Northern Nat- 
ural to file, 30 days before the hearing, a 
supplement to its application containing cer- 
tain information required by FPC rules. On 
Aug. 27 the company was asked to furnish 
data regarding available reserves. 


On Oct. 2, 1947, again at the company’s 
request, the hearing was moved up to “a date 
not prior to March 13, 1948.” The FPC told 
Northern Natural on April 7, 1948, that un- 
less they filed the required information and 
indicated their intention to prosecute the 
application, it would be dismissed. The com- 
pany did not comply, and the application 
has been dismissed. 


Penn-York Schedule Suspended 


The FPC has suspended, pending hearing 
and decision, a rate schedule supplement 
fled by Penn-York Natural Gas Corp. which 
increases charges for sales and deliveries of 
additional gas on a temporary basis to its 
afhliate, Republic Light, Heat and Power 
Co.. by approximately $12,099 during the 
initial period of about seven months. 


Tlie order pointed out that in justification 
of the increase, Penn-York stated that it is 
to purchase an additional block of gas at 
a price higher than that being paid for its 
other purchases. 


The commission indicated that the rates 
set ‘orth in the proposed supplement might 
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be unjust and unreasonable, and found it 
necessary to suspend the supplement pending 
a hearing concerning the proposed rate. 


New Line to Serve Virginia 


Plans for a new natural gas pipeline to 
serve rapidly growing areas of nearby Vir- 
ginia were announced recently by the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Gas Light Co. First step was 
the filing of a charter with the Virginia State 
Corporation commission. The new company, 
to be known as Potomac Gas Co., will be a 
subsidiary of the Washington firm. A 16-in. 
pipeline will be built to extend from a point 
of connection with the 20-in. pipeline of Vir- 
ginia Gas Transmission Corp. to a point near 
Bailey’s Cross Roads in Fairfax county, with 
an extension into Arlington county. 


April Sales Up 3.9% 


Total sales of the gas utility industry to 
ultimate customers in April, 1948 were 2,- 
831.944.000 therms, an increase of 3.9% over 
the comparable month in 1947, the AGA re- 
ports. For the 12 months ending April 30, 
1948, total sales of gas increased 8.6% over 
a year earlier. The association’s index of 
total gas sales on April 30, 1948, stood at 
223.4% of the 1935-1939 average. 

Changeovers by gas utility companies from 
the distribution of straight or mixed gases 
to natural gas are reflected in the monthly 
report for April. Natural gas sales for the 
month gained 7.2% over April, 1947. For 
the 12 months ending April 30, 1948, natural 
gas sales were up 10.2% over the previous 
12-month period. 


Survey Basis for Rate Boost 


Stone & Webster, consulting engineers of 
New York City, have been retained by the 
Citizens Gas & ‘Coke Utility of Indianapolis, 
Ind., to make a survey of existing conditions 
in gas use, production, and distribution in 
the city as a basis for an upward adjustment 
of gas rates. 

At the same time the municipally owned 
utility is seeking approval by Mayor Al 
Feeney for a $3.5 million bond issue to fi- 
nance new capital improvements. Utility 
spokesmen indicated at a June 4 meeting 
that preliminary results of the Stone & Web- 
ster survey indicate that an increase in gas 
rates will be necessary to meet increasing 
costs of operation. 

Recently the utility announced that it will 
make a charge for service calls and repairs 
on the 6336 gas space heating furnaces in 
the city. Work will be charged for at $2.50 
an hour. 

The announcement was made without pre- 
liminary notice. 


SoCal Buys Indio Gas Co. 


On June 8 Southern California Gas Co. 
was authorized to purchase the outstanding 
capital assets of the Indio (Calif.) Gas Co. 
for $162,000. SoCal told the public utilities 
commission that it intends to replace the 
butane gas service in Indio and surrounding 
area with natural gas at a cheaper rate. 
Charles W. Soderstrom Jr., president of Indio 
Gas, is being retained as consultent. 


MISCELLANY 


Gas Prospecting 


Some large western Pennsylvania industries 
have been prospecting on their own hook 
to avoid production delays resulting from 
winter gas curtailment. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. and Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
are going into gas prospecting for the first 
time. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. drilled 22 
wells last year, with 10 rigs in operation. The 
company has more than 250 producing wells 
in five counties. Gas is piped through the 
company’s own lines to compressor stations 
and then to the firm’s plants. 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. has com- 
pleted drilling of a second well on the prop- 
erty of the Robertshaw division at Young- 
wood. The two wells now flowing will have 
an annual capacity of over 36 MMcf. 


Clarification Requested 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Co. has filed 


a petition with the FPC requesting an order 
to remove uncertainty regarding its right to 
receive natural gas from Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. starting July 1, 1948, in 
accordance with the FPC order of Oct. 10, 
1947. 


One of the conditions of the Oct. 10 order 
provided for delivery until April 30, 1948, 
of approximately 20 MMcf a day to relieve 
the shortage in the territory supplied by 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. On April 
30 the commission entered an interim order 
continuing deliveries to Panhandle by Texas 
Eastern until further order. 


Philadelphia Gas Works says it has been 
advised that in the absence of express pro- 
visions for the delivery of gas to Philadelphia 
in the interim order, the company should 
not assume that the initial date for the re- 
ceipt of natural gas would be July 1, 1948, 
as provided in the order of Oct. 10, 1947. 


San Diego Report Cited 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co. recently re- 
ceived a Silver Anvil, top award of the 
American Public Relations Assn., for the 
most effective use of public relations tech- 
niques and procedure in its 1947 annual re- 
port. The report was produced under the 
supervision of Forrest M. Raymond, superin- 
tendent of advertising, who also had charge 
of the 1946 report which was awarded a 
Silver Oscar by Financial World as the best 
report of all utilities. 
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When she made those mouth-watering 
cookies, Grandma didn’t have perfect 
baking temperatures, obtained from an 
even flow of gas. Even though “Roots” 
equipment was available almost 100 years 
ago, neither home nor commercial bakers 
had learned how to apply it to making 
cookies. 

Now, it’s different. Roots-Connersville 
Rotary Positive or Centrifugal Gas Pumps 
and Boosters help regulate gas and air 
supplies for every industry, where reliable 
performance is essential for profitable 
operations. 

With our dual-ability to supply either 
Centrifugal or Rotary Positive equipment, 
we can match capacities, pressures and 
other factors to the job to be done... 
with complete impartiality. For any work 
of handling air or gas—ask R-C dual-ability 
to do the job faster, better, cheaper. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE 
BLOWER CORPORATION 


807 Oregon Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 


ENTRIFUGAL 


GRANDMA LIVED 
90 YEARS TOO SOON 


R-C Centrifugal Boosters insure de- 
liveries of gas in sufficient quantities, 
at the right pressures for home, com- 
mercial and industrial users. 


K-C Rotary Positive Blower built into 
modern gas-oven equipment to 
maintain constant, correct gas flow 
for even baking temperatures. 


ooTS-(*ONNERSVILLE 


OTARY 


ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES * * 


SALES SLANTS | 


GAS VIED WITH OIL in making interest ng 
and educational exhibits at the 1948 Inter. 
national Petroleum exposition, held May (5. 
22 at Tulsa, Okla. Visitors had an oppor. 
tunity to view more than 2000 exhibits. 
One of the largest of the individual units 
displayed was the Cooper-Bessemer _ |0. 
cylinder GMW V-engine drive compressor, 
rated at 2400 hp at 250 rpm. It took three 
months to transport this 240,000-lb compres. 
sor, knocked down, from the Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, plant and to place it on the 9-ft thick 
concrete foundation in the exhibits building. 


Cooper-Bessemer gas-diesel compressor. 


Big savings are claimed for the compressor 
in space, housing. installation, and operating 
costs. It is designed for all diesel operation 
on oil, all gas, or 90% gas and 10% oil. 
The switch from one fuel to the other is 
accomplished by merely pushing a lever. 

New developments in oil and gas burners 
were displayed by John Zink Co., Tulsa. The 
UH-4 suspended gas-fired unit heater de- 
signed for heating garages, stores, churches, 
etc., is the newest. Other models exhibited 
were the series V-R burner for fire heating 
boilers and the series CBM combination oil 
and gas burners for use in boilers. 

The part oxygen plays in the manufacture 
of gasoline and other synthetics from natural 
gas was shown graphically by a model of a 
seven-bank harp type air-nitrogen and _air- 
oxygen reversing exchanger plant engineered 
by Stacey-Dresser Engineering division of 
Stacey Brothers Gas Construction Co., Cleve- 
land. The various Dresser Industries occu- 
pied a 196 x 90-ft building on the grounds. 


Robert Reed, chief engineer. John Zink Co.. 


shown at company’s burners display. 


A SERVEL REFRIGERATOR and a West- 
ern Holly gas range were included in the 
three-bedroom, 
City, Kaiser development near Van Nuys, 
Calif., which was won by Mrs. Ward George 
on the “People Are Funny” radio program. 
In addition to the completely furnished home 
and lot, the Oregon housewife was given 4 
1948 Kaiser sedan and a good job in south- 
ern California. 


all-gas home in Panorama 
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HOUSTON NATURAL GAS CORP. has re- 
opened its first-floor appliance exhibit which 
was begun in 1937 and discontinued during 
the war because of lack of display models, 
as well as crowded office conditions. Early 
this year when additional office space was 
acquired elsewhere in the building, the sales 
floor was cleared, covered with new rubber 
tile. and many makes and models of gas ap- 
pliances were made available for display by 
dealers. Although most of the company’s 
customers now pay their bills at outlying 
stores, monthly traffic through the display 
room is 11,000 to 12,000 persons. 


THE 19 MANUFACTURERS who produce 
“CP” ranges for manufactured and natural 
gases are expected to have “CP”-LP models 
available in the near future, according to 
GAMA. The new “CP” requirements for 
LP-Gas and butane-air are largely the same 
as those for manufactured and natural, with 
the exception that 100% automatic shutoff 
is required on the oven burner, and burner 
capacities and efficiencies specified are simi- 
lar to existing American Standards approval 
requirements for LP-Gas or butane-air. 


R. J. CANNIFF, Servel’s advertising 
and sales promotion manager, has an- 
nounced a new floor and window dis- 
play for the Servel gas water heater. 
The display consists of three panels 
silk-screened in light green, dark 
green, yellow and white on heavy cor- 
rugated board. The center panel in- 
cludes a life-size cutout of the 30-gal 
heater with details of the tank, heat 
exchanger and burner silk-screened in 
full color on translucent acetate and 
lighted from behind. The center panel 
may be used by itself or with the side 
panels, which have cardboard easels. 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE CO., Cleveland 
and Los Angeles, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Haskel Engineering & Supply Co., 
Glendale, Calif., as a distributor. Haskel will 
handle the complete line of Parker tube fit- 
tings, valves and accessories for hydraulic 
and fluidhandling systems and the firm’s per- 
sonnel will be availiable for consultation on 
installation and service problems. This com- 
pany will supplement the activities of Metro- 
politan Supply Co., Parker’s present Los 
Angeles distributor. 


UNITED GAS CORP. and Houston Natural 
Gas Corp. were joint sponsors of “El Rancho 
Handy,” the natural gas exhibit at the Hous- 
ton National Home show. The display fea- 
tured a western motif, complete with appro- 
priate murals, booth separations resembling 
coirals, and a band playing western music 
during peak traffic hours. Against this back- 
ground were arranged the gas appliances of 
Houston distributors and dealers. About 
62.:0 Houstonians viewed the show. 
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A SIMPLE | 
SOLUTION 4¢ 
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~" NORMAC 


BELL JOINT CLAMP 


SOLVES YOUR JOINT REPAIR PROBLEMS | 
%. . ey, QUICK @ EASY @ PERMANENT 


Installed in small pavement open- 
ings. Available in all standard sizes 
from 3” to 12”. A simple set of tools 
cleans the joint, installs the clamp 
. « . Often in only a quarter of an 
hour. SAVES TIME. SAVES 
MONEY and the repair is perma- 
nent. Designed for all conditions 
particularly where pavement re- 
pair costs are prohibitive. Such 
small opening repairs are scarcely 
noticeable when pavement is re- 
placed. 


a 


6 inch Normac Clamp being lowered 


into hole for installation Normac Clamps can be installed in 
large as well as small openings. 


Norton - McMurray hold definite 
leadership in the development of 
methods for installation and re- 
habilitation work through small 
openings. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to help solve a problem you 
may have—tell us about it. 


Write for our catalog describing 
our complete line of COUPLINGS 
... FITTINGS ... SERVICE TEES 
and ELLS ... SLEEVES... COM- 
PRESSION-END COCKS... METER 
BARS and BRASS FITTINGS for 


installation copper pipe. 


NORTON-McMURRAY MFG. CO. 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. e CHICAGO 3, LLL. 
Method and product covered by U. S. Patents, Nos. 2,163,261 and 2,178,286. 
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PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO.’S sales de- EE GS Sila uaa gl age 
partment has agnounced the opening of a ei ee hen PEOPLE en 
new Philgas office in the Hubbell building. - - aes 
Des Moines, Iowa. The office will handle 
wholesale, industrial and utility sales of bu- 
tane-propane, LP-Gas equipment, and engi- 
neering of installations as well as service in 
the Iowa territory. Marshall G. Cook, sales 
engineer, will be in charge. 


DAY & NIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 
has begun a regular television schedule fea- 
turing its water heaters and Panelray space 
heaters. First released over KTLA, the Para- 
mount station in Hollywood, the series of , el 
completed films will be released over other H. Liversidge Ray Mills Wilbur Swaney L. J. Gaissert 
stations in Day & Night’s marketing territory. ... Phila. Elec. ... Empire .. . Domestic ... Ebasco 


HORACE P. LIVERSIDGE, chairman of the 
board of Philadelphia Electric Co., observed 
his 50th anniversary with the utility on May 
25. Mr. Liversidge, whose work in the indus. 
try brought him international recognition, 


Zz, OAs | ! 4 <7 was first employed by the Edison Electric 
a /_X | Light Co., forerunner of Philadelphia Elec- 
A é | 5a tric. as a wiring inspector. In 1932 he received 


the James H. McGraw award in recognition 
of his contribution to the advancement of co- 
operation in the electrical industry. 


RAY MILLS has been appointed regional 
manager at Empire Stove Co.’s new regional 
office recently established at Memphis, Tenn. 
The territory includes eastern Tennessee, 
northern Mississippi, northern Louisiana, and 
Arkansas. Mr. Mills has spent many years in 
the gas industry and is well known in the 
appliance field. 


WILBUR SWANEY has been appointed to 
the sales staff of the Domestic Thermostat 
Co., Los Angeles. Mr. Swaney will work 
under the direction of HOWARD DYER, 
sales manager, in the company’s service edu- 
cational program, contacting utility service- 
men and plumbers throughout the U. S. 


L. J. GAISSERT, associated with the Atlanta 
Gas Light Co. since 1936 in the capacity of 
industrial sales engineer and head of the 


poratory oa 

; ; a r continu” line ] : , ed 
Thi chec cal d dispatching and statistical department, has 
ig ideal f 7 ity ' : : joined the rate department of Ebasco Serv- 
ices Inc. as gas rate consultant. Mr. Gaissert 
was on leave from Atlanta Gas Light from 


1942 to 1946 when he served in the Army. 


PAUL WHITE has been appointed com- 
mercial representative for Southern Counties 
Gas Co., Los Angeles. He will handle pro- 
motion and sales work in connection with 
restaurants, air conditioning equipment, 
school homemaking departments, and school 
cafeterias. Promotion and sale of appliances 
to commercial establishments was formerly 
handled by the industrial sales department 
but has been switched to the appliance sales 
department. 
3 
| | J. A. PURCELL has been appointed division 
a eee Rare be | manager of the new Western division of the 
aa Philadelphia Electric Co. and will make his 
SEND FOR BULLETIN No. , ya headquarters at Coatesville, Pa. Mr. Purcell 
a a eee ee | le has been employed by the company since 
7 8 1930 and held various positions in both the 
electric and gas departments prior to his 
appointment as division superintendent at 
Coatesville in 1943. 
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COMMERCIAL COOKING 


Heavy Duty Ranges ° Restaurant Ranges * Broilers * Deep Fat Fryers ° Toasters 


Roasting Ovens * Griddles * Counter Griddles 


“PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
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i meant: available arrangement — two hot top sections, — 
griddle and broiler. | 
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CARL W. MEININGER has been appointed 
to the sales staff of Stacey Brothers Gas Con- 
struction Co. He will be in charge of alumi- 
num development and sales with headquarters 
in the company’s main plant in Cincinnati. 
Mr. Meininger has served with Aluminum 
Co. of America since his graduation from 
Case Institute of Technology in 1930. 


D. B. KIFT, executive vice president of 
Tuttle & Kift Inc., manufacturer of range 
parts, on July 1 established west coast head- 
quarters for the company at Los Angeles. 
Mr. Kift was one of the organizers of the 
firm in 1937. W. R. TUTTLE, president, an- 
nounced other changes including the appoint- 


ment of ROSS BLODGETT, former vice 


president in charge of manufacturing, as vice 
president and assistant general manager. 
JOHN McKEE. recently associated with the 
Norge division of Borg-Warner is vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales and advertising, and 
F. MARTIN KEYES has been advanced from 


assistant works manager to works manager. 


M. J. GALPIN of London, England, has 
been appointed European representative for 
Clark Bros. Co. Inc., Olean, N. Y., and the 
International Derrick & Equipment Co. of 
Columbus, Ohio, and Dallas, Texas. Before 
joining thesq organizations, Mr. Galpin was 
associated with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
for nine years and for six years with the 
Roumanian oil industry. 


WARREN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


CHARLES H. RIPPE JR. has been 
pointed sales director, home appliance 
sion, Hamilton Manufacturing Co., 
Rivers, Wis. Since graduation from the | 
versity of Illinois, Mr. Rippe has served \.; 
Consolidated Edison Co. of Chicago as i 
sales representative, district sales supervi « 
staff assistant in sales promotion and, » 
recently, supervising buyer of supplies 
merchandise. 

Appointment of three sales representatives 
for the home appliance division was an. 
nounced by R. G. HALVORSEN, sales man. 
ager of the contract-distributor sales division. 
W. A. FRIEDRICH and his sales organiza. 
tion, Pacific Western Equipment Co., Menlo 
Park, Calif., will market the Hamilton 
clothes drier on the west coast. W. 6. 
BAUSTERT, who has represented Hamilton 
in the Midwest since 1935, will devote full 
time to this work. L. C. LOHMAN, with 
the firm 25 years, is the new sales represent- 
ative for the company’s drier in the south. 


HANCE H. CLELAND, chairman of the 
board, San Diego Gas & Electric Co., heads 
a list of officers who were re-elected recently 
at the annual directors’ meeting. Others are 
L. M. KLAUBER, president; E. D. SHER. 
WIN, A. E. HOLLOWAY, ALLEN lL, 
CHICKERING and J. M. BOURUS, vice 
presidents; and R. C. CAVELL, secretary. 
At the stockholders’ meeting, which imme. 
diately preceded the directors’ session, H. S. 
ANDERTON, managing director, and 10 


other directors were re-elected. 


G. A. UHLMEYER, manager, industrial sales 
department, Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Co., 
has been appointed acting manager, Quad- 
Cities zone (Davenport, Iowa; Rock Island, 
Moline and East Moline, IIl.; and adjacent 
territory). He replaces H. P. WEEKS who 
requested a leave of absence because of ill 
health. A graduate of the engineering school 
of the University of Notre Dame, Mr. Uhl- 
meyer joined the company in 1926 as an in- 
dustrial engineer. He has served in various 
managerial capacities since that time. 


GEORGE G. SOMMARIPA has joined ihe 
staff of American Standards Assn. as head 
of the national standardization work on con- 
sumer goods. In the past he has served w:th 
the Silk Assn. of America, the National Re- 
covery Administration, Dept. of Labor, and 
the War Production Board. Mr. Sommaripa 
will work with trade, technical and govern- 
mental organizations to promote national 
standards for products used in the home. 


H. EMERSON THOMAS, president of the 
North Carolina Gas Corp., has announced 
the transfer of G. FRANK STINNETT from 
the managership at Lexington, N. C., to the 
same position in the Martinsburg (W. Va.) 
Gas & Heating Co. Mr. Thomas also an- 
nounced that W. B. FERGUSON, in addition 
to his duties as manager of North Carolina 
Gas, will take over Mr. Stinnett’s work at 
Lexington. 


L. R. O'REILLY has been made district su- 
pervisor of Gas Consumers Service with 
headquarters in the Chicago office. Mr. 
O’Reilly has gained a wealth of experience 
with Gas Consumers, which has literally 
taken him from coast to coast. He is a mem: 


ber of the AGA and the LPGA. 
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Hi NRY FINK, president of Michigan Con- 
<o|idated Gas Co., was elected president of 
American Light & Traction Co. May 22 in a 
yeo: ganization move ordered by the Securities 
and Exchange commission which separated 
the company from its parent, United Light & 
Railways Co. American Light is to become 
an independent holding concern owning all 
the common stock of Michigan-Wisconsin 
Pipe Line Co. (of which Mr. Fink has also 
been elected president) and two gas distribu- 
tine firms—Michigan Consolidated Gas and 
Milwaukee Gas Light. HENRY TUTTLE, 
vice president and treasurer of Michigan Con- 
solidated, was named vice president and 
secretary-treasurer of American Light and 
RALPH T. McELVANEY was re-elected vice 
president and made a director. WILLIAM 
G. WOOLFOLK was re-elected chairman of 
the board. 


R. F. HINCHEY, president of West Texas 
Gas Co., Lubbock, has announced the iol- 
lowing promotions in the organization: C, I. 
WALL from vice president and assistant 
general manager and superintendent of city 
plants to vice president in charge of opera- 
tions; HERMAN F. HEATH from mana- 
ger of Midland district to superintendent of 
city plants; R. W. LEWIS from manager of 
Littlefield district to manager at Midland; 
C. A. DUVAL from manager of Canyon dis- 
trict to manager at Littlefield; L. W. Me- 
LAURY from telephone lineman to manager 
at Canyon. 


ROSS C. CORNISH, general consulting engi- 
neer, has joined The Gas Machinery Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. He has been connected with 
the gas industry for over 50 years. Some of 


his affiliations have been with The American | 


Gas Co., The United Gas Improvement Co., 
and Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp. 
ROBERT KYLE recently became gas sales 
engineer for The Gas Machinery Co. He has 
served with Consolidated of Baltimore, the 
AGA Laboratories at Cleveland, General 
Controls Co., and the Iroquois Gas Corp. 


GRETTA SCOTT, a specialist in spectro- 
scopy and x-ray diffraction work, has joined 
the staff of Hall Laboratories, Pittsburgh 
chemical engineering consultants. From 1943 
to 1945 Miss Scott was in charge of the 
radiography laboratory at American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corp. when that firm 
was manufacturing cast armor parts for tanks. 
Since the war she has served on the natural 
sciences staff at the University of Pittsburgh 
as x-ray research assistant. 


REESE B. LLOYD has been appointed man- | 


ager of plants for Rheem Manufacturing Co. 
and will make his headquarters at South 


Gate, Calif. Mr. Lloyd became Rheem pro- | 


duction manager at one of the company’s 
Chicago plants in 1944 and in less than a 
year was manager of both Chicago plants. 
Last year he was named manager of Rheem’s 
four western plants. 


DR. HAROLD VAGTBORG, president and 
director of Midwest Research institute, Kan- 
Sas (lity, Mo., since its inception in 1945, 
has :nnounced that, effective Sept. 1, he will 
become president and director of Southwest 
Res»irch institute in Houston. In his new 
pos''ion Dr. Vagtborg will also serve as 
dirstor of the Institute of Inventive Re- 
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search, as director of the Foundation of Ap- 
plied Research, and as technical director 
of the 3500-acre Essar ranch, all located 
just outside San Antonio. He will serve the 
Midwest organization in an advisory capa- 
city until his permanent successor is named. 

The Midwest institute has announced the 
appointment of six new technical staff mem- 
bers. Those in the engineering mechanics 
department, under the supervision of MAR- 
TIN GOLAND, are HERBERT ARENSON, 
MALCOLM B. EASTERDAY, WALLACE 
MERIT YOCUM, and LAWRENCE A. 
PLATT. The agricultural and organic chem- 
istry department, headed by DR. C. L. 
SHREWSBURY, will have DOROTHY B. 
POWERS and HAROLD H. BRANINE as 


new members. 


ae rn eng eeeee 


PARKER H. ERICKSEN has succeeded W. 
F. LINVILLE as director of sales for Ben- 
dix Home Appliances Inc., South Bend, Ind. 
Mr. Ericksen was advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager for Bendix in the com- 
pany’s early days—1938 to 1943. Since 1943 
he has been vice president in charge of sales 
for Majestic Radio & Television Corp. and 
president of Majestic Records Inc. 


HARRY H. FISK and THOMAS F. KEN- 
NEDY were honored for 45 years of asso- 
ciation with the Cities Service Co. at the 
firm’s Founder’s Day party held May 14 at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York. W. 
ALTON JONES, president, also presented 
40-year awards to RUDOLPH E. BURGER, 
THOMAS I. CARTER, ERNEST H. JOHN. 


THE 


\S 
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¢ with REVOLUTIONARY 


\ @ Here is the convenient and practical dis- 
posal unit with the revolutionary 2 ZONE 
principle that everyone is talking about. 
Because this amazing appliance has not just 
one, but TWO big zones (one designed spe- 
cifically for drying and the other for burn- 
ing) it not only completely eliminates wet 
garbage and other waste matter easily, eco- 


- DUO-WAY | 


ivs 


«> 


OPERATION 


2 0% 


nomically and with- 
out offensive odor, 
but automatically v 
cleans itself as well. 4 


¢ : 
é f 


,rsé 


@ The Republic DUO-WAY is A.G.A. 
APPROVED for use with natural, manu- 
factured or mixed gases. 


AU Ye PAS 15: curtenton ave 


CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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STON, PATRICK SKEHAN and GEOR'; 


e 
WYNESS. Service awards for records from 
PS € pha! or oO 10 to 35 years were presented to 101 ot.wer 


employees. 


cy 


CLARE H. ZACHRY, president of South. rn 


F Union Gas Co., Dallas, on May 28 com. 
Natural Gas Area! pleted 15 years of service with the compiny 

° and received 15-year service award emb!om 
No. 34. He has held a number of executive 
positions with Southern Union and has ben 
very active in gas associations. Mr. Zacliry 
is now a director of the AGA and a mem. 
ber of the managing committee of the natural 
gas department. 


| FRANKLIN F. BOGARDUS, district sales 
manager for Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind., has opened an office at 


Tested in hundreds of installations... Entire diaphragm protected from : 
ina hauies regulation... longer life weather Pemen en Relief valve optional. 2306 East 22nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
... lower upkeep. Made of heavy-gauge. steel. Cadmium Bogardus has been associated with the Con- 
Vertical diaphragm insures moisture plated, inside and out. Aluminum nersville plant since 1924 and for many 
drainage...no freezing. This is a dry painted. Resists corrosion. years was in charge of meter engineering 
regulator! Low price! High quality! Prompt and sales. He will cover about the same terri- 
Union joint permits 4-way position- shipment! Investigate. Write today for tory as previously handled from the plant. 
ing for any pipe run. Catalog 101. | 
MARY JOANNE LEASK has been ap. 
pointed home service director in the Harbor 
division of Southern Counties Gas Co. Miss 
Leask received her degree in home eco- 
nomics from the University of California at 
Davis, Calif., and took graduate courses spe- 


cializing in institutional work at Santa Bar- 
bara. Before joining Southern Counties she 
was employed by Cheftan Stove Co. 


Flow Upward Flow to Right Flow Dewnward Flow to Left 


Universal Controls Corp. 


731 WEST DAVIS STREET DALLAS 8, TEXA® - OBITUARIES - 


sreapsnseeminsipomenmananinn JAMES K. CROWELL, 62, New York dis- 
trict manager for the Dresser Manufacturing 


_ Division, Bradford, Pa., died May 25 at his 
| home in New York City, following an ex- 
| tended illness. 


Mr. Crowell spent his lifetime in the gas 


| industry. Born in Yonkers, N. Y., he was 
_ employed for 28 years by the Westchester 
| Lighting Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. At ihe 
| time he joined Dresser in the fall of 1929, 
' he held the position of engineer of gas dis- 
| tribution. 


A charter member of the American Gas 


—E —E _ 


IF YOU ARE NOT A 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 


In GAS each month you will find dozens of ideas that will help Assn. (1918), Mr. Crowell was.a member 
you know your business better and do your job better. Just one of the Distribution committee from 1925 to 
£ th id ame 1932. During this time he served as chair- 
of these ideas coming to you om our pages can pay you many, | en of the emanating wa thee nthe 
many times the small cost of a subscription. and corrosion. He was also an active mem- 
ber of the Empire State Gas and Electric 
SeSSPSSSSSS*VSFSVBVSFSBWSVFSVFSFSFeVQseVMVsWSSFSFFBVBSesBSSAeAeeseeasqeagsaggageaq1aeea Assn. 


Mr. Crowell was first employed at Dresser 
GAS ... 1709 WEST EIGHTH ST.. Manufacturing Division as special field rep- 
resentative. His duties entailed traveling 

LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA _ throughout the U. S. in connection with gas 
| problems relating particularly to the clamp- 
ing of bell-and-spigot joints. For the past 10 


nter my subscription to GAS for... we 
Please e y s f years, he has served as New York district 


1 YEAR $2.00 [] | manager. 
. . _ RICHARD F. DAVIS, 46, chief engineer for 
[J Check is enclosed [_] Please bill me _ Northern Indiana Public Service Co. at Mich 


_ igan City, Ind., died May 20. Mr. Davis was 


formerly superintendent of gas production for 


NAME POSITION Northern Indiana at Fort Wayne. 


COMPANY 


SAMUEL R. DUNLAP, 65, assistant super- 
| intendent of the Iroquois Gas Corp., Buffalo, 
_N. Y., for 30 years, died May 31. He started 


STREET CITY ZONE STATE | with the Buffalo Gas Co. at the age of 14. 
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Safety Shutoff 


GENERAL CONTROLS CO., 
Ave., Glendale 1, Calif. 
MODEL: MR-2-5 gas cock safety shutoff 
control. 


APPLICATION: Designed particularly for 


floor, central, small space and water heaters. 


DESCRIPTION: Flow of all gas automati- 
cally stops when the pilot is extinguished. 
During the reset operation, gas flows to the 
pilot burner only. No gas can pass to main 
burner until the pilot is ignited and the 
safety valve set in the operating position. 
The operator can then set the single handle 
control for any desired gas flow to the main 
burner. The handle is designed to permit 
setting of the safety valve without moving 
the gas cock from the closed position. It is 
impossible for the pilot gas to remain on 
should the operator leave the handle in the 
off or reset position without the pilot ignition 
being established. 


801 Allen 


The safety valve operating mechanism is 
fully protected by a complete seal against 


air-borne or gas-borne foreign matter or | 


scum-forming vapors. It is also double sealed 
against gas leakage to the atmosphere. Ac- 
cessible thermocouple terminals permit check 
of couple or valve operation under normal 
operating conditions and without breaking 
connections. 

Installation cost is minimized by a combi- 
nation unit and a single handle control. Com- 
plete operation including reset is accom- 
plished with one handle simply rotated to 
positions indicated on dial plate. Choice of 
attached or rod-drive type handle. Installa- 
tion in any position is possible. 


Domestic Regulator 


UTILITY REGULATOR CO., 810 East 108 
St., Los Angeles 2, Calif. 

MODEL: Type A domestic or service regu- 
Jator. 

APPLICATION: Designed primarily for ma- 
jor utility companies for use as a house reg- 
ulator but useful in many other applications 
where close gas pressure regulation is essen- 
tial. 

DESCRIPTION: Inlet presures may vary 
from 3 to 50 or 75 lb, but the final outlet 
pressure reduced to inches of water column 
remains almost constant throughout the en- 
tire range. This result has been achieved 
altcr considerable research and development 
in the field of gas pressure regulation. Other 
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features of the regulator are the rainproof 
atmospheric vent, stainless steel spring, high- 
ly resilient synthetic rubber diaphragm which 


Le 
~ oé a * 


primed. 


fications. 


to you. 


stays elastic, and high grade aluminum alloy 
castings machined to precision standards and 
coated to prevent corrosion. 

A new bulletin, No. U-105, is available. 


Suspended Fan Heater 


PEERLESS MANUFACTURING CORP., 
Louisville, Ky. 


MODEL: Suspended fan type gas unit heater. 
APPLICATION: For any location where an 


overhead installation is needed to conserve 
space. The manufacturer claims these new 
units are more compact in size and afford 
more clearance under the heater, and there- 
fore are suitable for more applications. 


DESCRIPTION: This heater is a completely 


complete absence of moisture before being machine cleaned and 


2— All cleaned bare pipe shall be primed and dried in ovens with 
primer brushed out to avoid skips and runs. 

3— All coating material shall be heated in modern mechanically agi- 
tated and temperature controlled Bitumen Kettles and applied thru 
filtered feed lines, in accordance to manufacturer's rigid speci- 


Asbestos tar impregnated felt shall be specially applied with proper 
lap and positively bonded to the coating materials. 


4— Unit gondola loading, approved and controlled by American Rail- 
way Association, used in shipping HILL, HUBBELL processed pipe 


WRITE FOR DETAILED PRINTED SPECIFICATIONS. 
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mounted, one package unit. All controls are 
rigidly mounted, wired and tested at the 
factory. Installation entails merely connect. 
ing the hangers to the ceiling support, and 
e completing the gas and electrical connecting, 


1948 MODELS 


CRerlers 


| beaeeeaaaedt 


Cas Circulators-Heaters «= (ooo 


A. G. A. approved for Nat'l, Mfgd, 
Mixed, and L. P. Gases. 


Vented Circulators—two new styles The Ried tee oe ees Gee © 


sizes each. cleaning out dust, and the gas inlet is ar. 
New Floor Type Bathroom Heater | ranged so the unit may be removed quickly 


if necessary, without interruption of service 


Write today for new descriptive ' to other gas equipment. 


: These units are now offered in five sizes 
literature. _ with Btu input ratings from 65,000 to 200,000. 
Model No. 85 (85,000 Btu input) is illus. 


_ trated. 
C2erlers Reducing Valve 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION FISHER GOVERNOR CO., Marshalltown. 


| Iowa. 
LOUISVRLE, HENFOCHY _MODEL: Type 67 small volume ultra re. 


| 
Liiiaiiamiiin 2 akan Riper BB a8 
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‘ 


j 
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f 
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Bmw 


| ducing valve. 
| APPLICATION: This self-contained pres 


| sure reducing regulator for air or gas service 
_ applications is designed to provide superior 


HIGH 
PRESSURE 
SERVICE 
GAS VALVE 


COMPONENT PARTS CANNOT BE DISTURBED WITHOUT 
REMOVAL OF COMPLETE VALVE FROM LINE 


This WELSBACH Valve also provides metal to metal seat- 
ing in both open and shut positions . . . eliminates service | 
line pressure from operating parts when in full open posi- | tfttt? if 


Ill 


; ’ 


tion . . . is designed for use in medium and high pressure 
lines just ahead of gas regulator. Other advantages include: 
Easy to align with service and regulator lines; Easy to 
turn on and off; Factory tested at 150 p.s.i. gas working 
pressure; Low in maintenance and installation costs. Write 
for descriptive literature. 


RPG 


close pressure maintenance under exacting 
_ conditions such as instrument air supply 


T H E W E LS BA G H CO R PO R AT I 0 N | service and panel pneumatic loading for re: 


KITSON DIVISION ' mote hand control. 
1500 Walnut Street Philadelphia 2, Pa. DESCRIPTION: New design provides ecot- 
omy with high efficiency, ihe manufacturer 
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<:ates. Available in the Yin. size only, the 


air is drawn in the bottom or side and ducts 
carry heated air out the top. 

The Zoneair is housed in a shorter and 

deeper casing designed to facilitate basement 
installations. It is available in the same four 
sizes (67,000 to 167.000 Btu input per hour) 
as is the Sentry. Cold air is drawn in and 
warm air discharged through ducts in the 
furnace top. 
DESCRIPTION: Both units are equipped 
with burners of a new slotted port design 
which the company reports to be completely 
free from popping or combustion roar on any 
type of gas. Heating elements, die-formed 
and contoured to reduce air resistance and 
expansion noises, are made of cold rolled 
steel and are seam welded. Motors and 
blowers are vibration-insulated for quiet op- 
eration. 


i 
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UNITED PETROLEUM GAS COMPANY 


806 ANDRUS BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN 


INTERNAL] 


LINE-UP = 
CLAMP] 


The hand operated clamp, shown below, is 
designed for maximum strength with mini- 
mum weight. The best clamp available for 
true pipe alignment. 


-_ 


Advantages For Owners: 

Better stringer bead; better finish weld; 
better pipe line. 

Advantages For Builders or Contractors: 
Speed; stringer bead cut-outs eliminated; 
economy; swabbing and alignment with 
one tool; less labor required particularly 
with “egged”’ pipe. 

Available for pipe sizes 12” through 36” 
Rental or Outright Sale Basis 


me CROSE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
2715 Dawson Road Tulsa, Okla. 


rols are 
at the body is die cast and mounting is either 
con ect. fish or at equipment. Other specifications 
ort, and are: 
1eCti ons, (‘apacity—up to 6 cfm at 100 Ib inlet, 5 
ll, reduced pressure. 
Reduced pressures—3 to 20; 15 to 40; 
25 to 79 lb. 
Initial pressures—250 lb, 150°F maximum. 
Forced Air Furnaces 
PAYNE FURNACE CO., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 
MODELS: Sentry (at left) and Zoneair, two 
redesigned forced air furnaces. 
APPLICATIONS: The Sentry is designed 
ywn_ for 
t is ar- 
quickly 
service 
ve sizes 
200,000. 
is illus. 
for non-basement installations. In a_ jade 
ereen and gray casing, the unit can be 
placed in a closet, on ‘the service porch, in 
the kitchen, or in any available corner. Cold 
alltown, 
ltra re: 
d= pres. 
; service 
superior 


CONTENTS: 


Flame Weedin 


The Only Complete Reference Book on Liquefied 
Gas Engineering, Installation and Operation 


The Progress of the Industry 

The ABC of LP-Gas 

Properties of Hydrocarbons in LP-Gas 

Properties of Butane-Propane Mixtures 

Volume Correction Factors 

Analytical Determination and Lame = 

Natural Gasoline Plants, Recycling Plants, Oil Refineries 
Delivery by Truck, Rail, Water, Pipe Lines 

Storage Tank and Pressure Vessel Design 

Liquid Metering and Pumping Systems 

Installing and Servicing LP-Gas Systems 

Semi-Bulk Systems 

Bottled Gas Systems 

Gas Utility Service from Central Plants 

Multiple Utility Service from a Central Plant 
Comparative Performance with Other Fuels 

Appliance Installation and Testing 

Domestic Applications 

Commercial Applications 

industrial Applications 

Enrichment, Peak Load and Standby Uses 

Fuel for Internal Combustion Engines 

N.B.F.U. Pamphlet No. 58 (1947) 

Motor Carrier Regulations 

Unloading Tank 
Marine Regulations 
Products Liability Insurance 
Handy Tables for Field Use 


Cars 


q 
Interchangeability of Other Fuel Gases with Natural Gases 
Bibliography 
Glossary of Terms 


ae Copy 


We pay postage on orders accompanied by check or 
money order. In California add 10c for sales tox. 


SEND ORDER TO 


352 PAGES of Technical 


exacting 

supply Facts, Charts, Diagrams, 
for re Photographs, including Latest Processes and Materials G A sy 1709 West Eighth Street 
es ecol: REVISED JUNE 1947 Los Angeles 14, California 
facturet 
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of the gas industry 


With the demand for gas at 
an all time high, Iron Sponge 
answers the need for rapid flow 
and higher pressures in gas 

urification. Specify Iron 
oni for extra high capacity 
and activity ... longer periods 
between necessary recoverings 
...fast, complete come-back 
after fouling...low initial 
cost and low maintenance... 
minimum operator attention. 
These are the advantages that 
have made Iron Sponge the 
choice of the gas industry for 
over 73 years. 


Other Connelly products include: 
CALOROPTIC. A simple, inex- 
pensive instrument for continu- 
ous direct readings and BTU 
control of manufactured, natural, 
propane and butane air gas. 
H2S TESTER. For quick, accurate 
tests using pre-tested paper discs. 


CONNELLY “/:c. 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Elizabeth, N.J.* Los Angeles, California 


/ 
| 


ODORIZATION 


Not just another chemical but 


a complete service. 


NATURAL GAS ODORIZING CO.. INC. 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


P. O. BOX 2464 ®@ 


IRON SPONGE 


| a house. 


New shallow construction eliminates need for pit. Burner assembly is removable 
as a complete unit by unscrewing four wing nuts. Upper right: All connections 


Floor Furnace 


WARD HEATER CO., 1800 W. Washington 
Blvd., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


MODEL: 1949 Ward floor furnace. 
APPLICATION: For domestic heating. 


DESCRIPTION: The company states that 
this model is the first floor furnace offered 
with a 20-year guarantee against burning out 
or rusting out, made possible through the 
development of a stainless steel combustion 
chamber. All controls are accessible and 
serviceable from the top of the furnace, 
eliminating the necessity of crawling under 
All service operations on controls 


can be accomplished by simply removing the 


floor register grill. 

All models in this new line are built 7 to 
10 in. shallower than any previously offered 
hy Ward, and no pit, excavation or basement 
is necessary. They can be installed and in 
operation within a few hours. No special 
cut need be made in the floor opening for 
the flue nipple, since it is now set flush in 
the. furnace unit, saving installation work 
and expense. 

The furnace comes in one complete pack- 
age, ready to connect to gas lines, and there 
are models for any type of gas adapted for 
homes of every size and type. Heat delivery 
is faster because of the efficient heat transfer 
made possible by the stainless steel combus- 


WANTED ° 
Gas Distribution Engineer 


for employment with large company in 
southwest. Must be a college graduate 
with at least five years experience in 
the gas distribution field. Experience in 
load analysis, pressure analysis and 
distribution design and construction is 
preferred. 


Reply to Box 400. GAS Magazine, setiing 
forth in detail—experience, education and 
expected salary. 


are directly under grill, permitting servicing from floor level or easy removal of 
unit. Lower right: Stainless stee] combustion chamber. 


tion chamber. Fins which have been added 
to the heating element increase the heating 
surface 44% and help reduce fuel bills. The 
stainless steel has a resistance to corrosion 
three times as great as ordinary steel. and 
the furnace is capable of withstanding up to 
1500° of heat. 

Added new advantages include “Bilt-In 
Thermo-Control” with bypass feature, which 
gives automatic control of temperature, and 
a safety pilot which promptly shuts off all 
gas flow if flame should go out, providing 
100% shutoff. Both inner and outer shells, 
made of heavy galvanized iron, are asbestos 
insulated, reducing heat loss. Constantly bal. 
anced air flow assures positive circulation no 
matter how long the furnace burns. In auto- 
matic models, the thermostat control dial is 
located at floor level within the newly de- 
signed, fine-mesh grill of the register, so it 
may be set quickly by finger tip. 

The new, heavier steel register grill has a 
wider beveled and streamlined border which 
fits snugly to the floor. A gas shutoff cock, 
set just a few inches under the floor for easy 
accessibility, is standard equipment on all 
models. 

The brass screw cap on the lighter door, 
which expands when heated, hermetically 
seals the heating chamber and assures against 
the escape of combustion gases into the 
home. A copper nipple outlet makes vent 


connection impervious to rusting out and 
thus protects against leakage of burned 


gases. The vent tube collar is insulated and 
prevents overheating in the return air sec: 
tion around the vent tube, assuring positive 
circulation throughout the furnace at all 
times. Burned off gases and moisture are 
vented to the outdoors to eliminate stuffy 
atmosphere, wall sweat and steamy windows. 


REPRINTS OF THE ARTICLE from the 
May issue of GAS, entitled “The Spread 
of Gas,” which detailed results of an 
independent survey of utilities’ con- 
struction plans, are now available. Ad- 
dress inquiries to M. 1 Hanson, GAS 
Magazine, 1709 West Eighth St., Los 
Angeles 14. 
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Reynolds 
for Gas Control 


For OVER FIFTY YEARS, 
Reynolds Gas Regulators have proven 
their ability in a field outstanding for its 


rigid requirements. 


Proper regulation at the station; in the 
line; in industrial plants; in the home— 
for every kind and type pressure control 
equipment used in the gas industry, there 
is an especially designed product by Rey- 
nolds. Right down the line! From High Pres- 
sure to Low Pressure, from one ton to 
inches W. C., on big jobs or little jobs, one 
of the Regulators listed below will do a 


better job on your gas control. 


REYNOLDS PRODUCTS 


High Pressure Service House Regulators 
Straight Lever Type—Model 10-20 Series. 
Toggle Lever Type—Model 30 Series. 


Low Pressure Service or Appliance Regulators 


District Station Regulators 
Single or Double Valve, Auxiliary Bowl and 


Automatic Loading Device Ontional. 


High Pressure Line Regulators 
Pilot Loaded—Pilot Controlled 


Toggle Type Regulators 
Single Valve, Double Valve, Triple Outlet. 


Seals: Dead Weight or Mercury 
Relief Valves: High or Low Pressure 


Back Pressure Valves 
Automatic Quick-Closing, Anti-Vacuum Valves. 


Automatic Shut-off Valves e Vacuum Regulators 
Lever Operated Valves e Louver Operated Device 


Atmospheric Regulators 


GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


, - ca «8 ? 
~* e . Jy -»7*5 3 v: 


THE NEW HAMMEL 
FLOOR FURNACE... 


Born for the average home where the original 
cost, installation, space and upkeep is a major 
consideration .. . Ruggedly constructed with 
electrically welded heating element; combina- 
tion single pilot and burner valve with latching 
device; gas pressure regulator; cast iron 
observation cap, with clear mica window 
and chamber sealed with asbestos gasket. 
Shallow design eliminates pit, basement, ducts 
or pipes. Input rating full 45,000 BTU per 
hour on either natural or manufactured gas. 


a 


ONLY GENUINE HAMMEL PRODUCTS CARRY THIS TRADEMARK 
...A SYMBOL OF TESTED AND APPROVED QUALITY 


AEG ae | 


RADIATOR ENGINEERING CO. 
Owned and A.S.“Martinson 
Operated by and Associates 


5 
3348 Motor Ave. ‘*c; <\+ Los Angeles 34 


CURRENT READING 


Research in Broiler Design—AGA T:st- 
_ing Laboratories Research Bulletin No. 
| 48, sponsored by the committee on lo- 
mestic gas research. Findings repo: ‘ed 
are the results of studies conducted as 
projects DGR-2-C, “Research in the ''se 
cf Radiant Materials in Gas Range 
Broilers,” and DGR-3-C, “Research in 
the Fundamentals of Design Features 
Affecting Broiler Performance.” 

Data are presented indicating the ef- 
fect on broiler preheating time and gas 
input, maintaining gas rate, excess ir 
concentrations in flue gases and broiler 
heat distribution of variations in aera- 
tion of burner flames, venting of flue 
gases and placement of burner with re- 
spect to top of the broiler compartment. 
An equation is developed for correlating 
various broiler design features and their 
resultant effect on broiler performance 
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GAS WHEAT 
EVERY HOME 


SERIES 302-20 


Bring comfort, economy, heating efficiency 
to the homes served by your utility with 
Roberts-Gordon Conversion Gas Burners, up-to- 


_the-minute answers to home heating problems. | with burners of various designs operated 
Exclusive Spreader Flame principle provides at an adjustment rate of 14,000 Btu per 
wider ranae thr h areat lity... hour. The effect of volatile prcducts 

- _— votonuny adaptability _— | formed during broiling of food on vent- 
size burner provides replacement for boilers and | ing of flue gases is also discussed. 
furnaces with input requirements from 50,000 to Variations in mass, width and angle 

’ . . . of placement of clay radiants used in 

200,000 BIU s. Cover the conversion field with a ciation With « tates Geet and 

minimum inventory of burner models. _ their effects on broiler preheating time, 


preheating gas input, maintaining gas 
rate and heat distribution are discussed 
and are compared with performance 


ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE CORP. | when employing nichrome wire and solid 
137 Arthur Street - Buffalo 7,N. Y. [iis 


| Research in Fundamentals of Design 
Features Affecting Oven Performance— 
AGA Testing Laboratories Research 
Bulletin No. 47, sponsored by the com- 
mittee on domestic gas research. Mate- 
rial presented in this bulletin summa- 


INSTALL UNDERGROUND LINES iigsbetoepepoeercomecss 


| DGR-5-C, “Research in Fundamentals of 
F S Y ER —_ — Design Features Affecting Oven Per- 
formance.” 


Data obtained indicate that a previ- 
ously developed fundamental equation, 
defining excess air in terms of flue 
height, input rate, and flue outlet area, 
may be used by gas range design engi- 
neers as a rough approximation for pre- 
dicting gas oven performance with re- 
spect to excess air, preheating input and 
maintaining rate. 

This index of the oven’s performance 
| may be improved by consideration of the 
| type of burner design, burner Iccation 
| 
| 
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with respect to the oven bottom and sec- 
ondary air openings, and the nature of 
_ the flow path of the flue products from 
| the combustion zone into the oven. In- 
fluence of these factors on excess air 
and preheating and maintaining rates 
_ are discussed. An improved formula is 
developed for computing excess air with 
greater accuracy than is emer with 
the original equation. 
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Only EARTHWORM 


Has All These Features --~ 


1. Boring hole (not pushing) 4. One or two main operation. 


2 Fossa Sere tate forav- °° Safe—manual feed warns of 
—_ xisting lines. 
erage service in 8 to 20 min- existing lines 


Some Basic Techniques in Materials 
Handling—A compilation of 19 papers 


utes. Bores 1/2” to 5” hole. 6. Complete portable equip- Three models— | presented at technical sessions of the 
3. Minimum street opening— ment — no auxiliary equip- 12,23 0r4HP. | Conterenne on Materials Handling in 
saves digging. ment required. Cleveland last January has been an- 


Write for nounced by Clapp & Poliak Inc., man- 


pop reents J full agement of the National Materials 

oe Shem Information Handling exposition which was held con- 
currently with the conference. 

The 84-page book is believed to be 


the first report of its nature ever pub- 
BORING MACHINE & MANUFACTURED - BY . lished and oo of the few texts on tse 
LUBE JACK CO., SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 


rials handling problems. It may be 
obtained from Clapp & Poliak, 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y., for $1. 
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A New Organization to Serve You Better... 
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ASSOCIATE §S 


LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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GASAIR is the original and complete packaged gas plant, com- 
bining into one unit a fully automatic vaporizing and mixing appa- 
ratus for the blending of propane or butane gas with air. From 
Coast-to-Coast scores of GASAIR installations are efficiently, safely 
and economically meeting the liquefied petroleum gas require- 
ments of industries, utilities and communities. 


WHAT A GASAIR INSTALLATION MEANS TO YOU... 
REDUCED INSTALLATION COSTS 

REDUCED OPERATING COSTS 

REDUCED MAINTENANCE COSTS 

INCREASED OPERATING EFFICIENCY 

MAXIMUM UTILIZATION OF SPACE 

OPERATION UNDER ALL CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


In the interests of better service, GASAIR ASSOCIATES are now 
organized to coordinate the engineering, manufacturing, market- 
ing and maintenance of GASAIR equipment. For complete informa- 
tion regarding new GASAIR installations or for maintenance service 
and replacement parts for your present GASAIR plant, you are 
invited to consult with our experienced engineers. 
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68 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA | 
4800 YORK STREET, DENVER 16, COLORADO 
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Denver, Colorado 
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INSTITUTE OF GAS TECHNOLOGY ANNOUNCES HOME STUDY COURSES. Three courses on manufactured 
gas, on natural gas (including transmission), and on distribution and utilization, will be offered as 
soon as possible after preparation of the texts and reviewing and approval of AGA advisory com- 
mittees. The AGA personnel -committee is cooperating in the program. Although designed pri- 
marily for cadet engineers, it will interest experienced operating men and non-technical personnel 


as well. 


WasHINGTON Gas Licut Co. 1s 100 yEARS oLp. On July 7 and 8 the utility celebrated 100 years of 
progress since President James K. Polk signed the bill incorporating the company. A _ book, 
“Growing With Washington,” commemorated the event. 


GAS FOR THE MANHATTAN PROJECT. East Tennessee Natural Gas Co., Chattanooga, has asked FPC per- 
mission to build facilities to add 100 MMcf per day capacity to its lines. Of this, 60 million would 
go to the Atomic Energy commission at Oak Ridge; the other 40 would serve towns and indus- 
trial customers in middle and eastern Tennessee. Cost is $14 million. 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION CO. WOULD SPEND $13 MILLION FOR THE SAME PURPOSE. In order to supply 
the gas to East Tennessee for distribution to the Atomic Energy commission, the transmission 
company asked FPC to authorize construction of 156 miles of main line loops which would boost 


ihe system capacity to 1.06 billion per day. 


MorE IMPORTED GAS FOR CALIFORNIA PROPOSED. Within five years, El Paso Natural Gas Co. may be send- 
ing 805 MMcf per day tothe West. In the works are construction to bring the Biggest Inch (Texas 
to Los Angeles line) up to its approved 305 MMcf capacity, from its present 175 “MMc!; an appli- 


cation to add facilities to boost this another 100 MMef by 1951; another application to send 300 
MMcf per day to the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. in northern California by 1951; and a plan to 
boost the carry to PG&E to 400 MMcf by Jan. 1, 1953. 


Sen. MOORE ATTACKS BLUEPRINT FOR A FEDERAL SEIZURE OF TIDELANDS. The Oklahoman, co- author of 
the Moore-Rizley bill, has castigated the book “A National Policy for the Oil Industry,” by Eugene 
Rostow, Yale professor, as a tool to justify the government’s action. Copies of the senator’s s speech 
are being circulated by the Independent Petroleum Assn. of America. 


TENNESSEE GAS TO GET ARABIAN PIPE. Large-diameter pipe, 250 miles of it, originally intended for use in 
construction of the Trans-Arabian pipeline, has been traded to Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. in 
return for a portion of Tennessee’s future deliveries. Held at the Long Beach (Calif.) dock for ex- 
port license clearance, the pipe was sent to Houston when the license was delayed indefinitely by 


the Department of Commerce. 


CALUMET LINE LOOP APPROVED. The FPC has okayed Chicago District Pipeline Co.'s application to loop 
its Joliet-Chicago line with 41 miles of 24-in. pipe. The added facilities will, in addition to in- 
suring better service to customers, provide peak load storage gas. 


SaLtT LAKE CITY TO GET GAS “TEMPORARILY FROM CHURCH BUTTE FIELD. In order to build reserves for 
peak loads, Mountain Fuel Supply Co. has been directed by the Utah Public Service commission 


to take gas from the Wyoming field. 


BUCHANAN APPOINTED INTERIM FPC ComMIssIONER. President Truman appointed Thomas C. Buchanan 
of Beaver, Pa., to replace Commissioner Richard Sachse on July 14. A member of the Pennsyl- 
vania and American Bar Assn.’s, Mr. Buchanan is a veteran of nine years service with the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility commission and its predecessor, Public Service commission. 


Where new means are being engineered for cheaper 
production of gas, the discoveries quickly filter down 
into the manufacturing divisions and show up in 
equipment. 

Dresser Industries spans the whole gas industry. The 
several operating companies make blowers and com- 
pressors and scrubbers and multiple other components. 
But other members engineer sub-zero storage; coal 


PRE DS INC. 


TERMINAL TOWER CLEVELAND 13, QHIO 
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conversion; low-cost, high-purity oxygen production. 

Equipment from any of the companies is sold with 
engineering advice drawn from the over-all mass of 
group experience. Dresser Industries, Inc., grouped these 
companies together, with their overlapping varieties of 
similar-functioning equipment, to carry out a policy: 
that engineering need never be compromised for the 


sake of a sale. 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfo. Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 

BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, Ohio; Tyler, Texas 
CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 

Olean, New York 

DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 

DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Pa. 

DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co. 


Beaumont & Dallas, Texas; Torrance, Colif.; 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio 


KOBE, Inc. 

Huntington Park, Calif. 

PACIFIC Pumps, Inc. 

Huntington Park, Calif. 

PAYNE Furnace Co. 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 
ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
Connersville, Ind. 

SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
Whittier, Calif. 

STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE BELL AND 


SPIGOT CLAMP 
WITH THE 


SEALED GASKET 


SKINNER-SEAL Bell Joint Clamps stop bell 
and spigot joint leaks under pressure. Speedy 
one-man installation cuts repair costs. 


Gasket is completely SEALED and protected; 
at the bell face by a Monel Metal Seal Band; 
at the spigot by hard, vulcanized gasket tip, 
acting as a plug. Equalized pressure forces 
gasket into every crevice in the joint, sealing 
the leak at its source. Sturdy malleable iron 
Compression and Anchor Rings — shaped 
and pressure-tested before shipping. Large 
Ya"' high-tensile steel bolts, cadmium plated. 


SKINNER-SEAL 
SPLIT COUPLING CLAMP ¢ 


For repairing broken 
cast iron mains. Gas- 
ket SEALED by Monel 
Metal Band at top, 
by hard vulcanized 
tip at sides, by Brass 
Band at break itself. 


FOR REPAIRING 
BROKEN CAST 
IRON MAINS 


M. B. SKINNER CO., SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


BELL JOINT CLAMP 


Basing Points vs. F.O.B. | 


S the smoke clears away from the July fireworks oc- 

casioned by the change in the steel pricing system, we 
have been inquiring into its potential effect on various 
branches of the gas and related industries. 

The new system was hailed as something which might 
upset the price scale for all heavy industry, and possibly 
force relocation of some of the nation’s greatest manufac- 
turing centers. The steel companies made the change re- 
luctantly, feeling they were forced into,it by a Supreme 
Court decision outlawing the basing point price system for 
cement. Similar principles apply to steel pricing, and the 
steel industry apparently felt it might as well conform now 
as wait for a government decree on steel. 

Benjamin F. Fairless, president of United States Steel 
Corp.. declared that “Pittsburgh is going to be very badly 
hit by the change, since it produces more steel than is con- 
sumed nearby.” 

For more than 50 years the price of steel has been 
governed by the basing point system. Under it steel com- 
panies absorbed some of the freight delivery costs, in order 
to meet competition when selling to customers at a consider- 
able distance from their respective plants. Now steel will 
be sold on an f.o.b. mill basis. 

Originally, under the old system, Pittsburgh was the 
only basing point. Then as the country grew industrially 
many other such points were established. Consumers in a 
base locality got their steel at uniform delivered prices, re- 
gardless of who produced the steel or how far it had to be 
moved to reach the basing point. Ordinarily the steel com- 
pany closest to a given consuming center made the price 
quotation and established the basing point. And then steel 
companies at a greater distance would meet this price, by 
themselves absorbing the higher freight. For example, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., because of the closeness of its mills 
to New York. set the price for steel products delivered there. 
And United States Steel and others in Pittsburgh and lo- 
calities farther away. absorbed freight costs in order to 
compete in the New York market. 


$12 a Ton? 


Now, however, purchasers of steel will have to cover the 
cost of transporting steel from the place where it is bought. 
One company in the New York area said that the total 
added costs if it continues to buy in Chicago will come to 
$11 or $12 a ton. 

Likely dislocations of prices are illustrated by differing 
rail freight rates for steel to New York. From Bethlehem, 
Pa., the rate is $5.20 a ton; from Sparrows Point, Md.., 
$7.60 a ton; and from Pittsburgh $11.20 a ton. 

Consensus was that purchasers of steel would absorb the 
added cost and pass it along to buyers of their finished 
products. Due to the tight situation, they may have to 
continue their purchases of steel from distant suppliers, 
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despite increased cost. The potential dislocation, howevcr, 
will occur when real competition returns once more. 

Then if the newly announced pricing system is still in 
effect, it is likely that either steel companies will have to 
decentralize and move closer to their consumers—or that 
some manufacturers using steel will move in, clustering 
around present steel mills. Because of the great investment 
in the steel industry’s facilities, it is perhaps more likely 
that more users of steel will have to move in than steel com- 
panies spread out. In this way, it is asserted, the new price 
system will result in more congestion of industry, which is 
what the Federal Trade commission supposedly has been 
fighting in its battle against basing points. 


Effect on The Gas Industry 


Now as to the effect on the gas industry: 

H. Leigh Whitelaw, managing director of the Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Assn. has expressed it as his opinion to 
us that the changed’ pricing system will affect the utilities 
and the pipeline companies least of all insofar as pipe is 
concerned. This is because on pipe there have been only 
two principal basing points, Lorain, Ohio, and Pittsburgh, 
Pa., although in some instances Chicago was a basing point. 

Mr. Whitelaw believes that appliance manufacturers will 
be affected to a “greater or less degree depending on plant 
location, and that in many cases freight on steel from the 
mill will not be too great a burden due to the geographic 
location of the appliance manufacturer’s plant in relation to 
the market for his product.” 

In other words the importance of being in the best lo- 
cation for his market is likely to prove more important for 
the appliance manufacturer than being at a favorable lo- 
cation for his supply of steel. 

The publication Jron Age has presented an analysis of 
opinion, resulting from a questionnaire sent to metal-work- 
ing companies. Replying to the question “Would basing 
point elimination force you to change your plant location? 
8% replied “Yes” and 92% estimated that their plants 
would be able to operate under a changed pricing system 
such as f.o.b. mill. (Incidentally, only 29.9% of responses 
favored elimination of the basing point system and 70.1% 
favored keeping it.) 

While it appears that by far the greater part of the gas 
industry and the gas appliance manufacturing industry will 
suffer no unconquerable ills from the new pricing system, 
it is nevertheless food for thought that a legal interpretation 
by the highest court can lead even 8% of plants in the 
tremendous metal-working industry to consider as expensive 
and disrupting a step as to change their location to another 
part of the country. 

Congress can alter the situation when next it convenes. 
Two congressional committees are set to start inquiries on 
the effect of the Supreme Court cement decision which in- 
directly forced the change in steel pricing. Doubtless they 
will explore the subject thoroughly from the point of view 
of both producers and consumers. Business and industry 
representatives are expected to ask Congress to modify 
the Clayton, Sherman, and Robinson-Patman acts. 

By means of open hearings, particularly after the first 
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Tuesday of November, when political considerations of an 
election year will cease to be as potent influence as they 
have been, it should then be possible to draft and pass 
leg'slation that will accomplish the greatest good for the 
sreatest number. So it might be well to hold one’s horses 
on any plans for meeting a new pricing system, until one 
sees what Congress is likely to do. 

If the protest against the new system is strong enough, 
and from a wide enough segment of industry, consumers, 
and possibly labor. such clamor will be bound to have an 
effect on congressional action. Those who would like to see 
a return to the former system can take courage from the 
fact that in the past Congress has declined to pass legislation 
which would have authorized the new f.o.b. mill system. In 
this way, indirectly, Congress upheld basing points, 

Meanwhile results of the new pricing system, forced by 
the cement decision, can be far-reaching, unless and until 
Congress passes some amendments. Effect might even reach 
myriad consumer items like toothpaste and cigarettes, on 
which the producer now pays the freight, making it possible 
for them to sell at flat delivered prices. 


Drait-Industry Effect 


The subject of steel brings to mind the “draft-industry” 
provisions of the Selective Service act. Some of these are 
reminiscent of stringent legislation that preceded the recent 
war. It gives the President power to “require” steel pro- 
ducers to make available the proportion of steel “deemed 
necessary for the expeditious execution” of munitions or- 
ders. 

The President has said he does not plan to use the powers 
given him. Meanwhile, however, the National Security 
Resources board is at work on an Emergency Powers act, 
which will cover manpower, materials, price control and 
such matters in case of an emergency. 

The Secretary of Defense has informed the President that 
the planned procurement program of the armed services 
will require about 2% of anticipated steel production in 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1948, and less than 3% 
in the fiscal year of 1950. 

Our own information is that one should not look for a 
peak before 1951 in Army and Navy procurement as affect- 
ing our industry. 


Appalaehians vs. Arabie 


FTER cur comment of last month on the sections of the 

House Armed Services Special Subcommittee report 
having to do with the sending of badly needed pipe to 
Saudi Arabia, it is a pleasure to note that Tennessee Gas 
Transmission will get 64,000 tons of steel pipe from the 
West coast that was intended for the Middle East. 

The earlier availability of the pipe to Tennessee Gas 
resulied from delay in obtaining an export license, and this 
in turn was doubtless due to disturbed conditions in the 
Middle East. It is understood a “trade” is involved, under 
which Tennessee Gas will get the pipe six months earlier 
than expected, but will “repay” the Arabian project from 
deliveries Tennessee Gas was slated to receive late this year. 

It would be our belief, however, that for the interests of 
this country delivery to the Middle East of pipe which is 
badly needed for urgent natural gas pipelines at home 
could well be put off for much longer than that. The sub- 
committee warned that any steel invested in tremendous 
pipeline undertakings in Saudi Arabia “might at any time 
become unavailable to this nation should hostilities begin.” 

It is unlikely that the danger of hostilities affecting the 
United States in the Middle East will be out the window six 
months from now, or even after a much longer period. 
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The congressional subcommittee was much impressed 
with the job natural gas could do in relieving critical oil 
shortages in the industrial areas of the East in the event of 
submarine warfare. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that Tennessee Gas 
estimates the additional pipe will increase its natural gas 
deliveries to the Appalachian area this winter from 400 to 
600 MMef daily. This additional gas would really help in 
the event of an emergency. Moreover, the aid it would give 
our armed forces directly and indirectly would not be 
affected by whether we were able to defend our interests 
in Saudi Arabia or other distant lands. 


The Story of 100 Years 


N 1848, the year the cornerstone of the Washington 

Monument was laid, a gas company was born in the 
nation’s capital. Its first 100 years of progress is commem- 
orated in a beautifully bound 91-page book, titled “Growing 
With Washington, The Story of Our First Hundred Years.” 

The appeal of the book is not esoteric. Its reader need not 
be a gas man to derive enjoyment from it. It’s light. after- 
dinner armchair reading for anyone. As such, and as it is 
distributed to the general public, it gets our nomination as 
the finest public relations job of the year. 

Its appearance was timed to coincide with Washington 
Gas Light’s 100th anniversary celebration, July 7-8. Al- 
though preview copies were distributed to employees after 
July 1, general circulation was begun July 8, with proper 
announcement being made in the four Washington dailies 
and in “The Wonder Flame.” a regular monthly bill en- 
closure. 

As a personal history of Washington Gas Light Co., the 
book skilfully weaves the story of its growth into a back- 
eround of national and civic political history. Early experi- 
ments with gas lighting are traced back to 1804, when one 
Benjamin Henfry lighted the chambers and passages of his 
home in Washington with gas and charged a dollar for 
admittance to the exhibition, through the later attempts to 
apply gas lighting of public buildings, experiments with 
water-carbureted hydrogen gas, manufactured from birch 
bark. and the work of James Crutchett. a gas pioneer, in 
lighting his home and surrounding property with “solar 
sas” made from rosin. This same Crutchett, in 1847, by 
authority of Congress erected a small gas plant and holder 
on the Capitol grounds and piped the gas throughout the 
building, even to a point atop the famed dome, where a 
steady gas flame was visible for several miles. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book describes 
the tribulations of the company during the Civil War. Gas 
men will find parallel with today’s rate difficulties in the 
statement that while the cost of making gas jumped 125%, 
Congress nipped 17% off the company’s rates. A severe 
coal shortage added to the difficulties, making it necessary 
to import coal from England by hazardous transportation 
routes. Appeals to President Lincoln to do something 
prompted him to write this letter to J. W. Garrett, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad: 


Mr. J. W. Garrett 
My Dear Sir: 

It is said we shall soon be in the dark here, unless you can 
bring coal to make gas. I suppose you would do this, without 
my interference, if you could; and I only write you to say, 
it is very important to us; and not to say that you must stop 
supplying the army to make room to carry coal. Do all you 
can for us in both matters. 

Yours truly, 


A. LINCOLN. 


The president’s letter had the desired effect and gas serv- 
ice, which even then was recognized to be of importance to 
the welfare of the nation. continued without interruption. 
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Painted for U, S. Pibe & Foundry Co. by Paul Laune 
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cast iron 


PIPE 


FOR WATER, GAS, SEWERAGE 
AND INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


Tue rewards of research are evidenced by the pro- 


gressive improvements in U. S. Cast Iron Pipe during 


the past quarter-century. First, the development of 


deLavaud centrifugally cast pipe—a stronger, lighter 
cast iron pipe costing the user less per foot. Then, 
the development of the Super-deLavaud process producing a centrifugally cast 


pipe with greatly improved physical properties. These major developments 


have been augmented by a number of manufacturing refinements which have 
resulted from a continuous, intensive research and development program. 
Such refinements have made it possible to improve and control more closely 
the quality of our products. United States Pipe and Foundry Co., General 


Offices: Burlington, New Jersey. Plants and Sales Offices Throughout U.S.A. 
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Plasties 


LASTIC materials, both struc- 

tural and decorative, are being 
presented in more and more 
varied type, use and color. We 
are told that there is an unlimited 
supply of raw material, and an 
almost infinite field of applica- 
tion. It is a relief to hear state- 
ments of this kind at this time 
when most products are scarce 
and the raw materials from which 
they come are assertedly dwin- 
dling. However the impact of this 
new material, at least on the gas 
industry. has been rather slight. 
We have used a small amount of 
plastic pipe in small diameters. 
We have experimented with plas- 
tic coating; for steel pipe underground. Plastic gas meters 
have been discussed. Other significant uses, or any major 
use. are apparently still to be developed. 

In this connection it is interesting to compare the current 
production of plastics with other materials, which is stated 
as being approximately 25% that of copper, 42% that of 
aluminum, greatly exceeding that of magnesium, but less 
than 1% that of steel. 


The relative uses are reported as follows: 
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Sulfur in Petroleum 


1 ew presence of sulfur in petroleum creates problems 
through all the phases of production, transportation. 
refining and utilization. The level of sulfur in crude petro- 
leum does not necessarily reflect the sulfur content of cur- 
rently produced natural gas, but it does control the puri- 
fication requirements of manufactured gas made from fuel 
oil or gas oil of high sulfur origin. It is therefore of con- 
‘ siderable interest to a wide segment of industry. To investi- 
gate frequent recent statements that the sulfur content of 
crude oil is increasing, H. M. Smith and O. C. Blade, of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines at Bartlesville, Okla., have made a 
study of production over the period 1915 to 1946, which 
has been presented under the title of “Trends in Supply of 
High-Sulfur Crudes in the U. S.,” in Petroleum Refiner, 
May 1948. 

In this study production has been quantitatively divided 
in terms of sulfur percentage into five groups, the lowest 
of which was 0.0-0.25%, and the highest 2.0% and up. 
While it is not definitely stated, it is intimated that “low 
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sulfur” is considered to be zero to 0.5%, and “high sulfur” 
above 0.5%. Excerpts from the conclusions are as follows: 


In terms of both percentage of crude oil and barrels of 
crude oil produced, there has been an increase in the high- 
sulfur crude oil from 1940 to 1946. On the same basis, the 
percentage of low-sulfur crude oil has decreased; but its 
volume in barrels has increased—not as rapidly, however, 
as the increase in high-sulfur crude oil. 

California is typified by large production, having more 
than 1% sulfur and a considerable quantity having more 
than 2% sulfur. The West Texas-New Mexico area likewise 
has considerable yield, having greater than 2% sulfur, and 
most all of it has over 1% sulfur. The Gulf Coast produces 
virtually no high-sulfur crude oils. Mississippi, for the most 
part, produces crude oil having sulfur contents ranging from 
1 to 2%. This is also true of fields such as Taleo and Haw- 
kins in the east Texas area, and many of the Arkansas fields 
also have sulfur contents well over 1%. A few of the Okla- 
homa fields and several Rocky mountain fields are also in 
this category. 

The new low-sulfur crude oil production from the Ellen- 
burger formation in west Texas is very encouraging. Also 
some of the newer fields being explored and developed in 
Oklahoma are in the region that should produce relatively 
low-sulfur crude oils; and, of course, any development in 
the Gulf Coast should likewise result in very low-sulfur oil. 
It seems probable that developments in the Rocky moun- 
tains may conform to the trends already indicated, and pre- 
sumably the Kansas production will remain intermediate as 
it has up to the present time, with emphasis on the high- 
sulfur oils. 


It’s Up To Gas 


R. George E. Wilson, chairman of the board, Standard 

Oil Co. of Indiana, recently warned the Oil Heat Insti- 
tute of America at a Chicago meeting that the petroleum 
industry cannot produce fuel for all the oil burners the 
manufacturers would like to sell, and that the bulk of any 
further increase in the home heating load will have to be 
taken up by natural gas and coal. 

He added that coal production has shown no increase 
since 1918, and the increase in growth of this nation’s 
energy consumption since then has been supplied 95% 
by oil and natural gas and 5% by water power; the oil 
industry needs no apology, however. as it increased its 
output 20% in 1947, and expects a 7-to-8% increase this 
year; of this 7-to-8% increase, 2% will be needed to fill 
up new pipelines and terminals and build up inventories, 
and 5% to take care of oil burners installed during the 
latter part of last year which did not use their full annual 
requirements in 1947 but will in 1948. 

He also warned that overselling of oil burners this year 
may well have disastrous results for both the oil heating 
and the petroleum industry, and that it would be better to 
(1) make burners more efficient (2) concentrate on the 
replacement market (3) increase the storage capacity at 
present oil-burning homes and (4) give consumers only 
the facts about the oil supply. 

Inasmuch as it seems difficult to keep up past coal pro- 
duction, much less increase it, it looks as if it may be 
“up to gas” to keep the home fires burning. 
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“DEOXO PURIFIERS 


PROVIDE 


OXYGEN FREE GASES 


20,000 C.F.H. CAPACITY : 
cl ‘DEOXO GAS. PURIFIER: - 
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HEAT TREATING HYDROGENATION 
ANNEALING SINTERING 
BRAZING SOLDERING 


DEOXO GAS PURIFIERS provide a 
simple and dependable means for 
removing Oxygen or Hydrogen from 
such gases as Argon, Helium, Nitrogen, 
Hydrogen, Neon, Oxygen, Carbon 
Dioxide and Saturated Hydrocarbons. 


MODERN CATALYTIC METHOD 
OPERATE AT ROOM TEMPERATURE 
REQUIRE NO POWER SUPPLY 

NO MAINTENANCE OR UPKEEP EXPENSE 


RESIDUAL IMPURITY LESS THAN ONE 
PART PER MILLION 


STANDARD UNITS 

5 ¢.f.h. to 100,000 c.f.h. 
Deoxo Indicators for Continuous Mea- 
surement and Recording of Oxygen 
Concentration in Gases Are Also 


Available. 


CATALOGUE AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ON REQUEST. 


BAKER & CO. INC. 


113 Astor St., Newark 5, N. J. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO = TOR 
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Appliance Pricing 


(HE pricing of an appliance 
starts with the manufacturer, 
who adds up his costs of material 
and labor. wear and tear of his 
equipment, selling expense, taxes. 
cost of money and all the other 
items involved. With the total thus 
obtained, he establishes a selling 
price to earn him a profit as com- 
pensation for his outlay and ef- 
fort. That is theoretically. In prac- 
tice it is quite different for several 
reasons. In the first place. he finds 
in a wide open market, that not 
he, but his competitors really set 
his price, just as surely as the 
unions set his labor costs, the gov- 
ernment sets his taxes and his 
customers set his selling expense. 

Hudson W. Reed, AGA president, and also president, The 
Philadelphia Gas Works, recently in his capacity as an 
operator pleaded for lower gas appliance prices, citing pre- 
war prices of $79 for gas ranges compared with $182 today: 
water heaters $96 pre-war, today $142; and refrigerators 
today at $311 that sold pre-war for $178. Mr. Reed has 
good reason to protest, because if gas appliances are the 
keys to our load—and they surely are—then a price handi- 
cap is fundamentally serious. 

There are those who are content to sit back, shrug their 
shoulders and let nature take its course, as it were. These 
are inflation days, the old supply-and-demand system will 
straighten things out they say, and there’s nothing you can 
do about it. Nuts! There is plenty manufacturers as an 
industry can do, and despite higher material and labor 
costs, we can cooperate to get lower prices. 

I don’t know a single gas appliance manufacturer who is 
making exorbitant profits, nor do I know any manufacturer 
who wouldn’t lower prices overnight if he could cut his 
costs without jeopardizing his quality. 

The subject is too broad to cover in the limited space 
available on this page, but there is room for one or two sug- 
gestions manufacturers might have for utilities, who di- 
rectly and indirectly still control the major distribution of 
gas appliances. 

For example, Mr. Reed states that “a careful examination 
of many of our products today should reveal certain items 
or parts that can be eliminated or reduced to cost without 
impairing performance or customer satisfaction.” How 
right Mr. Reed is in this instance, but it’s better than even 
betting that most of the unnecessary or ultra-expensive parts 
turned up in such an examination are not chargeable to the 
price-conscious manufacturer, but are the bright idea of 
some utility utilization man. Any manufacturer who needs 
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wide distribution of his products to lower his prices faces 
an array of local regulations, whims and whams, that boost 
his costs unnecessarily. I know, because I’ve been through 
that mill. Honestly, the competition between manufacturers 
can be thoroughly trusted to produce quality gas appliances 
at the lowest cost possible within the AGA Laboratory speci- 
fications, without having to submit to a myriad of local 
special requirements. 

Also, at all levels, competition is the best price leveller of 
them all. Utilities should conduct their own merchandising 
operations to give every manufacturer and his dealers an 
even break. 


Broadening Promotional 
Opportunities 


N the good old days, when I was in the utility mer- 

chandising field, I often used to sit back and visualize the 
time when every home in the territory would be completely 
vasified, that is in those days, completely equipped with gas 
cooking and water heating service facilities. Deluxe gas 
service for the wealthy element would include gas refrig- 
eration and central heating. That wasn’t so long ago as all 
that, but what has happened in the meantime has been 
plenty. We have certainly raised our sights, and while we 
still do not have gas-fired television. we have about every- 
thing else to make housekeeping easier and better. We 
pioneered the gas-fired clothes drier, and combatted many 
a womanly illusion that only God’s sunshine would dry 
clothes and leave them satisfactorily white. We didn’t sell 
many in those days, the real reason being probably because 
we didn’t include a telephone connected with the lady next 
door, as a substitute for the back fence. The inherent preju- 
dices of women have always been our greatest sales problem. 
The gas-fired incinerator had its early promotional prob- 
lems too. What to do with the cans and other unburnable 
garbage? They used to contend they still needed garbage 
collectors. Thank God some of them however appreciated 
the menace of flies attracted by garbage spilled and scat- 
tered by stray dogs when the garbage collector was de- 
linquent or tardy. 

In those days, we wanted the clothes drier and more 
especially the incinerator loads, because of their off-peak 
value. Today they are more necessary still since our winter 
househeating load has grown beyond all anticipation. 

Other gas uses have developed too. Air conditioning. in 
its early stages today, must someday parallel winter house- 
heating in its development. And may history repeat itself, 
with gas getting the share of this business it rightly merits. 

Yes Sir! The promotional opportunities in the gas in- 
dustry have widened considerably in my time, and they will 
continue to do so, so long as we recognize the all-important 
truth that the more we develop a thing. the more develop- 
ment it needs. 
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For Every Service Outlet in the Nation : 

Here is a Service Regulator built specifically pressure to the extreme, say, from 3 pounds 
for the Utility Companies. The UTILITY Type 
‘*A’’ Regulator maintains closest control 
of outlet pressure with widest variation 

of inlet pressure. This wide range of per- 


to 50 pounds or even up to 75 pounds, if 


you desire. Then compare the results. 
missible inlet pressures means ‘‘DEFINITELY 


CONSTRUCTION 
BETTER REGULATION” plus fewer service 


1. REGULATOR COVER — Finest aluminum 
calls for the utility man. 


alloy casting 
Make this simple and positive test in your 
own laboratory: Adjust to any practical 


2. REGULATOR BODY — Cast iron 
working outlet pressure desired. Vary the inlet 


3. RAIN-PROOF VENT CAP 


4. DIAPHRAGM — Highly flexible for use 
with natural gas or mixed gases 


2 | 
5. All internal parts corrosion resistant. 


Aerial view of Utility plant 
in which all 


manufacturing 
operations from foundry to 


final assembly are completed. 


You may now order Service Regulators | 
set and sealed to your actual specifications 
by simply specifying pressure requirements. 


PERFORMANCE CURVES 
AND QUANTITY PRICES 
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El Paso Proposes Wide Extension 
Of Facilities Serving Far West 


By WELDON HILL 


HE vast natural gas reserves of the 
the tune of about 805 MMcf daily for 
marketing in 
S rpbusire the end of 1952. 
This is the 
Co. of Houston, which currently is de- 
livering 175 MMcf of natural gas to 
The proposed program, calling for 
the laying of hundreds of miles of big- 
sor stations, purification and dehydra- 
tion plants, will cost almost $150 mil- 
Gas reserves hitherto undeveloped 
and gas wastefully flared into the air 
Actually, 600 MMcf daily of the pro- 
posed 805 million will be casinghead 
fields of west Texas and New Mexico in 
connection with oil. 
livered to southern California will be 
increased to 305 MMcf daily when the 


west and southwest will be tapped to 
California by 
program for the El Paso Natural Gas 
consumers in southern California. 
inch pipe, installation of new compres- 
lion. 
will be the source of this new supply. 
gas produced in the Permian Basin 
The 175 MMcf of gas now being de- 
ic] Paso company completes its present 
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26-in. line and all compressor stations. 
Final completion of these facilities is 


expected by Jan. 1, 1949. 


This 26-in. line runs from the Texas- 
New Mexico border to a point on the 
border between California and Arizona, 
near Blythe, Calif. There the gas is de- 
livered to the Southern California Gas 
Co. and the Southern Counties Gas Co. 
of California. 


Paul Kayser of Houston, president of 
El Paso Natural, said that a survey of 
additional demands for natural gas 
from the company for the year 1950 
and subsequent years indicated that 
Southern California and Southern 
Counties Gas Co.’s would need approxi- 
mately 100 MMcf of gas a day in addi- 
tion to the 305 million daily previously 
contracted for. 

Also, the survey revealed that the 
customers of the company in Texas. 
New Mexico and Arizona would need 
approximately 80 MMcf a day addi- 
tional capacity. 

Mr. Kayser said his company has en- 
tered into a contract with the two Cali- 
fornia gas companies for the delivery 


of the additional 100 million and de- 
livery would be made effective as soon 
as the facilities could be constructed. 
The present plans call for the finishing 
of these facilities by 1951. 

In order to deliver the 180 MMcf of 
gas, El Paso has filed for a Federal 
Power Commission certificate to permit 
the construction of the looping of its 
present 26-in. pipeline with 450 miles of 
30-in. pipe and the enlargement of its 
compressor stations, field lines and 
other existing equipment. 

Mr. Kayser said it may not be nec- 
essary to hold any public hearing on 
this application because no new cus- 
tomers are involved. 

Of the 180 million to be supplied, 165 
million will be residue gas produced in 
connection with oil, the most of which 
will be purchased from the discharge 
side of gasoline absorption plants in the 
field, and all of which has previously 
been flared into the air. 

El Paso Natural, Mr. Kayser said, has 
entered into a preliminary contract with 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Co. calling 
for the delivery of 300 MMcf of gas a 
day at a point on the Colorado river 
near Needles, Calif. These deliveries 
are to begin about Jan. 1, 1951, and are 
to increase as rapidly as the gas can be 
supplied to the full 300 MMcf, some- 
time in 1952. | 

The gas eventually will be piped to 


Map shows existing pipe and proposed addi- 
tional facilities for carrying Texas gas to southern 
California and the Bay area. 
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he accompanying charts may be 
& used to determine easily a practical 
friction factor* for gas flowing in pipe- 
lines of commercial steel manufacture, 
providing the roughness coefficient of 
the pipe is known. The friction factor 
may be used for estimating the resist- 
ance in a proposed transmission line to 
obtain approximate operating pressures 
or it may be used to obtain the re- 
sistance of pipelines in service, thereby 
providing a measuring stick for operat- 
ing efficiency and, at the same time, a 
tool for use in forecasting future per- 
formance of the line in those cases 
where the future roughness coefficient 
may be closely estimated. 

Table 1 lists the “K” value of clean 
welded steel pipe, excluding valves and 
fittings, as .0009. The curves of Fig. / 
and Ja were developed for a K value of 
.001, because they were designed to 
sive a conservative “f” value for use 
in estimating the probable resistance 
of new natural gas transmission and 
distribution lines, less valves and fit- 
tings. The curves of Figs. 2 and 2a 
were based on a K value of .002, be- 
cause they were designed to give a con- 
servative f value for pipe in natural gas 
service, including valves and fittings for 


distribution and short transmission 
lines. 

*<‘f’? a dimensionless expression for resistance to 
flow, equalling the number of velocity heads re- 
sistance per square foot of pipeline inner wall area. 


In order to facilitate easy determi- 
nation of f values, the original charts 
were plotted on a large scale, requiring 
two sheets for each K value. Figs. la 
and 2a are continuing curves of Figs. / 
and 2, with the f scale slightly enlarged. 


Dotted lines and arrows show how 
the charts are used. For instance, Fig. 
la shows how f may be determined for 
a natural gas flow of 1.15 x 10% stand- 
ard cu ft per hour when the specific 
sravity is .60 and the diameter is 36 in. 
ID. Starting with the given flow at the 
bottom of the chart, move up, parallel- 
ing the slant guide lines, until the .60 
specific gravity line is crossed, thence 
vertically upward until the 36-in. ID 
line is intersected, then horizontally, 
reading the f value directly as .00252. 


These charts bring out the interesting 
fact that all larger pipe sizes of equal 
roughness have approximately the same 
friction factor for one certain interval 
of flow. For instance, in Fig. la, where 
K = .001. specific gravity — .55 and 
the flow equals 2.5 10° standard cu 
ft per hour, the friction factor is about 
.00285 for all pipe sizes between 20 in. 
and 36 in. ID. Also, in Fig. 2a, where 
K — .002. it is noted that the common 
friction factor is higher and occurs at a 
lower rate of flow. 

Practical use of the charts in Figs. 1, 
la, 2 and 2a is restricted to natural gas 
flow. where K closely approximates .001 


By PAUL E. MONG 


Friction Factor Charts 


A convenient means of obtaining factors, 
when roughness coeflicient is known 


or .QO2, providing the pipe is of com- 
mercial manufacture. 

Fig. 3 shows a friction factor chart 
patterned after the method of A. B. 
Stickney,® which applies to any fluid, 
providing the Reynolds number and Kk 
are known. It is a clever arrangement, 
having almost universal application to 
flow problems, since it has a wide range 
of diameters and K values. The f values 
lie on the curved lines, or on lines 
parallel to them. The slant lines repre- 
sent specific K values. Any K line is 
located by finding the K/D ratios for 
two different diameters and _ plotting 
these ratios against the corresponding 
diameters, giving two points on the de- 
sired K line. 

To use the chart, locate the slant line 
corresponding to the desired K value. 
Starting with the inside diameter of 
pipe at the top of the chart, drop ver- 
tically to intersection with K line, then 
horizontally to intersection with Re 
line, and interpolate for f. For example, 
when K — .001, ID of pipe = 36 in. 
and the Reynolds number — 8.9 « 10°, 
[ == OOZS2. 

In order that Re may be determined 
easily from the flow of gas, Fig. 3a is 
provided. This chart was developed by 
R. V. Dunkle, of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., San Francisco, and was 
used in an instruction course published 
by the General Education committee of 
the Pacific Service Employees Assn. 
The dotted lines show how Re can be 
determined from Q, or vice versa. For 


ee ee ae ea ae 


example, when Q — 7 10°, D = 10, 
specific gravity = .60 and » —7 X 
10-°, Re would be found by starting 
with 7 < 10° at the top of Q scale, then 
down and to the right, paralleling the 
slant guide lines until intersection with 
10-in. diameter line, horizontally to 
specific gravity scale, up and to the 
right, paralleling slant guide lines, until 
intersection with .60 specific gravity 
line, thence horizontally until the vis- 
cosity scale is intersected, down and to 
the right until a (nu & 10°) value of 7 
is intersected, thence horizontally, read- 
ing Re as 1.8 & 10°. : 

For diameters greater than 30 in. di- 


Having joined the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
in San Francisco soon after his separation from 
active duty with the navy. Mr. Mong is now 
engaged as assistant engineer in that company’s 
department of gas operation. He first presented 
this article as a paper at the transmission con- 
ference of the Pacific Coast Gas Assn. at Mon- 
terey, Calif., May 6. 

Graduating with a BChE degree from Ohio 
State university in 1932, Mr. Mong received 
his MSc the following year. He joined the 
Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, Ohio, in February 
1936, working in the process specification de- 
partment until November 1937. In 1938 he 
joined Pan American Production Co, in Houston, 
working as an engineer on drilling wells in 
the Gulf Coast area until 1942. 

His war record included 3!2 years in the’ 
navy. 
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Figs. 1 and la. Charts for cbtaining friction factor, based on K value of .001. 
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TABLE 1 
ROUGHNESS COEFFICIENT K 
New Material K. Inches 
Wrought iron and steel .00181 
\sphalted cast iron 00481 
(Galvanized iron .00601 
Cast iron .01001 
Wood stave .0072 - .0361 
Concrete 012 -.12! 
Riveted steel 036 - 361 
Cement-lined cast iron .0050- 
Clean welded steel, excluding 

valves and fittings .00092 


1. Hunter Rouse, Proc. 2nd Hydraulic Confer- 
ence, June 1-4, 1942, p. 105, Bul. 27, Univ. Iowa, 
Studies in Engineering. 2. E. E. Noyes, Cast lron 
News, April 1944. 3. Frank Wills and R. V. 
Dunkle, unpublished. 


vide Q and D by 10 and use the chart 
as before. For example, when Q = 1.15 
< 10°, specific gravity = .60, » == 7 X 
10-6, and D = 36 in.; divide Q and D 
by 10, giving 1.15 « 10° and 3.6 re- 
spectively. Using these values, and fol- 
lowing the method just described, Re 
is found to be 8.9 « 10°. 

Figs. 3 and 3a provide an easy meth- 
od for obtaining reasonably accurate 
values of f corresponding to all types 
of flow conditions, providing the pipe 
is of commercial manufacture. Of 
course, judgment must be exercised as 
to the roughness coefficient chosen, and 


it is necessary to consider the age and 
effect of service upon the internal sur- 


face of the pipe. 


Under microscopic examination, 
commercial pipe is clearly of a non- 
uniform roughness, so mention should 
be made of the comparative f values 
applying to pipe of uniform roughness 
under the same flowing condition. Uni- 
form roughness of pipe is approached 
when roughness of the internal surface 
of the pipe is caused by projections of 
the same size and shape. A lower f 
would be obtained in the transition re- 
sion for a uniformly roughened pipe 
2" for commercial pipe.* Approxi- 
mately uic same f would be obtained in 
the viscous and completely turbulent 
regions for both types of pipe. 

In a transmission region, viscous flow 
changes to turbulent flow. or vice versa. 
In Fig. 3, the vertical part of each curve 
applies to viscous flow which is gov- 
erned by Re, being independent of 
roughness. The horizontal part of each 
curve applies to turbulent flow, where 
the full effect of roughness is reflected 
in turbulence and f is practically inde- 
pendent of Re. That part of the curve 
lying between its horizontal and ver- 
tical sections applies to the transition 
region. 

Although it is improbable that gas 
transmission and distribution lines will 
ever approach uniform roughness, even 


NOMENCLATURE 


fy = friction factor as commonly used. 

f = virgin friction factor, or number 
of velocity heads resistance per sq 
ft of wall area, —=—— 

I} 

K = surface roughness value, or height 
of projections causing roughness on 
internal surface of pipe, inches. 

D = inside diameter, inches. 

r = inside radius, inches. 

d = inside diameter, feet. 

p — density of flowing gas, pounds/cu ft. 

v = actual gas velocity, feet/sec. 

u == viscosity of flowing gas, pounds/ 
foot sec. 

S = specific gravity of gas at standard 
conditions (air = 1). 

( =} cubic feet gas/hour at standard 
conditions. 

p vd 

Re = Reynolds number or ——— 

Mm 

Pa= Pounds per sq in., absolute. 

T = Absolute temperature, °F. 

Standard conditions: gas at 60 °F and 


30-in. Hg. 


under corrosive conditions, it is well to 
keep in mind that f may vary in the 
transition region for different types of 
roughness. This points out the futility 
of splitting hairs in a transition region, 
when the type of roughness is not 


Fig. 3. Friction factor chart patterned after method of A. B. Stickney, applying to any fluid if Reynolds number and K are known. 
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Fig. 3a. Chart for determining Re from flow of gas. Each f curve was obtained by choosing 
one suitable f value, substituting it and 
various K/D values into equation oa 
. . : and solving for Re. Each value of D 
known. It is emphasized that the f ob- roughness on the internal surface of the used with the same f gave a point lying 
tained from these charts applies tocom- pipe, and D is the inside diameter of on the desired curve at the intersection 
mercial pipe (non-uniform roughness) pipe. of the K/D and Re coordinate lines. 
and is higher, or more conservative, Colebrook’s roughness-ratio equation * Theoretically, viscosity varies with temperature, 
than the f value applying to pipe of as given by Rouse? is : but error in assuming that it is constant 
‘ | ' ° roughout actual temperature range is negli- 
uniform roughness. gible. 
l 1.74 — 2log, 1 18.7 ee 
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One of today’s most widely dis- 
cussed subjects in business and in- 
dustry is that of personnel testing. 
Proponents and opponents of tests 
are ardent and vocal, and frequently 
take an extreme position stating 
either that tests are perfect or are 


worthless. These arguments, both 
written and spoken, often give the 
impression that personnel testing is 
highly controversial. These contro- 
versies result in a tempest in a tea- 
pot which would be avoided if the 


basic principles, procedures and 


techniques of testing were understood 
more clearly. The purpose of this 
article is to discuss some of the com- 
mon misconceptions which frequent- 
ly occur in the field of personnel 
testing, with an expert in the field 
analyzing them. 


COMMON MISCONCEPTIONS Toward Personnel Tests 


By CLIFFORD E. JURGENSEN 


1. Acceptance on the Basis of Opinion 


A common error is the acceptance 
or rejection of tests on the basis 
of opinions rather than facts. The prev- 
alence of this 

error is_ illus- 

S xrbusive trated by the oft 

repeated ques- 
tion: “Do you believe in tests?” An 
amusing inconsistency is found in the 
fact that tests are used as objective 
indications of an applicant’s abilities 
or aptitudes, but tests themselves are 
often accepted on a purely subjective 
basis! Tests should not be accepted or 
rejected as though they were compara- 
ble to some political doctrine or phil- 
osophical belief. Nor should they be 
compared with fields such as phrenol- 
ogy or mindreading. Test acceptance 
or rejection should be based on factual 
answers to questions such as “Will we 
derive sufficient benefits from the use 
of tests to warrant their cost?” The 
basic principle for determining the ef- 
fectiveness of a test is simple: Compare 
test scores with known job proficiency. 
If the best employees have the highest 
test scores and the worst employees the 
lowest test scores. the test is a “good” 
test. The test should then be used if 
costs (such as printing or purchasing, 
administering, scoring and _ interpret- 
ing) are less than the benefits derived. 
With this procedure there is no place 
for opinions or beliefs. 

Acceptance or rejection of tests on 
the basis of opinions or beliefs is often 
indicative of an emotional rather than 
intellectual judgment. There are many 
reasons for such emotional judgments. 
In the first place, tests often expose 
the amateur judge of human nature. 
If someone is asked what is the best 
way to set a broken leg he generally 
replies that he doesn’t know because 
he is not a physician. If he is asked 
what guage sheet steel should be used 
for a particular type of strong box he 
again replies that he doesn’t know. 
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Similar replies are given in almost all 
areas except that of human nature. In 
this area most persons think of them- 
selves as self-made experts. If such per- 
sons are afraid that tests will disagree 
with their judgments, and particularly 
if they fear that tests will prove to be 
more accurate than their judgments. 
they attempt to escape being exposed 
by vehemently rejecting tests. 

A second reason for emotional judg- 
ment of tests is that they do not agree 
with the doctrine that all men are 
created equal. We are all willing to 
admit that some men are taller than 
other men, and always will be regard- 
less what the men try to do to change 
their height. However, when we con- 
sider mental abilities we dislike to 
admit that there are wide differences 
between various individuals and that 
these differences will always continue 
to exist. The doctrine that all men are 
created equal is an excellent doctrine 
if we limit its scope to equality in the 
right to pursue life, liberty and happi- 
ness, but the doctrine definitely breaks 
down when it is applied to physical 
and mental characteristics. 

A third reason for emotional judg- 
ment of tests is that they often deflate 
our ego. Each person likes to think that 
he would be a genius if it were not for 
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a lack of opportunity along economical. 
financial, educational, and social lines. 
Tests do not always substantiate such 
wishful thinking, and many persons 
protect themselves by saying that tests 
are not accurate. 

The above objections to tests are 
closely allied to insecurity. In fact. 
some persons believe that all emotional 
objections to tests are based on lack of 
security, and that any reasons given 
are symptoms of insecurity rather than 
basic objections. One such objection is 
the statement which is often heard: 
“We have gotten along without tests 
so far, and can continue to do so.” This 
type of reasoning, of course, is irrele- 
vant to the use of tests. Physicians got 
along without X-rays and sulpha drugs 
for many centuries, but they are better 
physicians because of the availability 
of such developments at the present 
time; and, more important. their pa- 
tients are now healthier and live long- 
er. Another symptomatic objection to 
tests is that they mechanically label 
people. The inconsistency here is that 
persons who object to tests on this 
basis apparently have no qualms about 
using physical examinations, including 
records of systolic and diastolic blood 


' pressure, pulse, and temperature which 


label people the same way tests do. 
It must not be thought that distrust 
of tests always arises spontaneously 
within the individual. Distrust is some- 
times aroused by lack of commen sense 
on the part of persons who advocate 
test use. Some such persons discuss 
tests in a highly technical vocabulary 
which cannot be understood by the 
listener. Inasmuch as people often dis- 
trust things which they do not under- 
stand, they may conclude that tests 
are merely theoretical or academic. 
Not only do some academically in- 
clined persons use highly technical vo- 
cabularies when discussing tests. but 
they also show a distinct lack of famil- 
iarity with the general industrial 
vocabulary. For example, one such per- 
son referred to a disciplinary layoff as 
“a request to take a week off”! Such 
unfamiliarity with industrial terms 
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quite naturally gives the impression 
that the speaker is impractical and does 
not have his feet on the ground. A sim- 
ilar impression is given by persons 
who show a lack of understanding of 
industrial problems as well as vocabu- 
lary. In one instance a university pro- 
fessor advocated a test program of such 
nature that the union interpreted it 
as a definite threat to all of its mem- 
bers. Quite naturally the test program 
was opposed by the union. The execu- 
tives of the company refused to push 
the advocated test program on the 
basis that their entire industrial rela- 


tions program would be jeopardized. 
The professor thought that the union’s 
opinion was unimportant and that the 
executives of the company were acting 
unwisely ! 

Experiences of the type mentioned 
above have sometimes resulted in rejec- 
tion of employment tests. This is un- 
derstandable, but nevertheless an error. 
Just as one does not condemn carpen- 
tering merely because one carpenter 
saws a board crookedly, so one should 
not condemn testing merely because 
some of the people in the field are. or 
appear. impractical. 


2. Tests Are a Recent Innovation 


A popular misconception is that tests 
are a recent innovation. In 1946 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board obtained data from 2058 com- 
panies. and found that 538 (26%) 
used employment tests. Nine of these 
companies started testing between 1915 
and 1920, 17 started testing between 
1921 and 1925, and 17 started testing 
between 1926 and 1930. 

Fundamentally, a test is nothing 
other than observation of differences 
between individuals in their reaction 
to a standard situation. Used in this 
wide sense. it is seen that tests are used 
by all companies who select and reject 
applicants for employment. Applica- 
tion blanks. interviews. and physical 
examinations are all “tests” in the 
broad sense as defined above. 

Stated in other words. tests are sam- 
ples of behavior. The so called “new- 
ness” of tests consists in refinements of 
procedure rather than introduction of 


3. Anyone Can Develop a Test 


LTHOUGH the basic principles of 
testing are age-old and are simple. 
it must not be thought that the devel- 
opment and administration of a test 
program is a routine matter which can 
be entrusted to any available clerk. An 
analogy can be drawn in the field of 
X-ray therapy. The procedures for 
handling an X-ray machine may ap- 
pear simple to an onlooker, and actually 
are simple in the hands of an expert. 
but the machine can cause much dam- 
age, even death, when the “simple” 
procedures are followed by an _ un- 
trained person. Likewise, tests can 
cause much harm when handled incor- 
rectly. Cases are known where tests 
have actually resulted in rejecting the 
best applicants and hiring the worst! 
Use of incorrect procedures can also 
upset employees from the viewpoint of 
union-management relations, and can 
also adversely affect the attitudes and 
morale of individual employees. 
Tests sometimes appear so simple 
that some persons believe test construc- 
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a basic technique. One refinement is 
that of accurate measurement rather 
than guessing. For example, years ago 
estimates were made of height and 
weight: today measurements are made. 
Similarly, years ago estimates were 
made of mechanical ability; today tests 
are used. Another refinement was 
made in the matter of proving the de- 
sree of relationship which exists be- 
tween possession of a given character- 


istic and job success. Formerly, extent . 


of education or school grades were sub- 
jectively considered to be important 
for job success. Today, testing tech- 
niques are used to prove the degree of 
relationship. Refinements of tech- 
niques, as seen in test procedures, have 
also expanded into other areas, and we 
now find these techniques used to de- 
velop weighted application blanks and 
structured. interviews as well as in the 
measurement of aptitudes. abilities and 
interests. 


tion requires nothing other than the 
ability to “think up” 50 or 100 ques- 


tions and then have them printed as a 


test. Although there are many fallacies 
in this type of procedure. only one will 
be given here. As mentioned previ- 
ously. a test is a sample of behavior. 
and the assumption is made that the 
test is a representative sample of the 
whole. For purpose of illustration, let 
us suppose that two persons are to be 
tested for arithmetical ability. and that 
each of three persons has constructed 
a “home made” test of arithmetical 
ability. Let us further suppose that the 
ability of the two persons to be tested 
is equal. It can be possible that test 
constructor A will make a test which 
contains items all of which can be an- 
swered correctly by the first person and 
none of which can be answered by the 
second person; and constructor B will 
make a test on which the first person 
can answer none of the items and the 
second person can answer all of the 
items. Obviously. use of either test 


would result in one perfect score and 
one zero score, but the position of the 
two persons being tested would be ;e. 
versed! Such an extreme is not lik+ly 
to occur in actual practice, but strong 
tendencies along this line frequeni|y 
occur in tests which are constructed }y)y 
untrained persons. Many pitfalls such 
as the sampling error just discussed 
must be taken into consideration hy 
test constructors. Only a person with 
sound basic training in test construc- 
tion knows what they are and how to 
overcome them. Although an occasional 
excellent test may be constructed by an 
untrained person, the odds are small 
for a good test but large for valueless 
or even dangerous results. 

Even the selection of a commercially 
available test is more difficult than it 
appears to most persons. For example. 
many clerical tests have been found to 
be “good” tests in various situations. 
It is sometimes disconcerting to a per- 
son untrained in testing to find that 
an individual’s score may be very high 
on one of these “good” tests, very low 
on another. and intermediate on still 
another. This is often anticipated by 
test experts because they realize that 
different tests measure different aspects 
of clerical ability. One test may empha- 
size speed whereas another emphasizes 
accuracy: one deals with words and 
another deals with numbers: one deals 
with clerical routine whereas another 
deals with clerical reasoning. Many 
other differences also exist. 

It should be obvious that administra- 
tion, scoring. and interpretation of 
tests must he handled adeauately if 
trouble is to be avoided. The determina- 
tion and administration of test policy 
also has an important bearing on the 
success of a test program. 

The only way to eliminate the diffi- 
culties which have been mentioned is to 
realize that testing is not always as 
simple as may first appear. Testing 
must he handled carefully and correctly 
from both the technical and practical 
point of view. : 


4. Tests Are Panaceas 


ANY persons incorrectly believe 

that tests replace other hiring tech- 
niques. This is far from the truth. In 
many cases use of tests complicates 
rather than simplifies the decision to 
employ or reject an applicant. This is 
true because tests introduce additional 
data which mav not be consistent with 
other information. The more informa- 
tion which is secured (by any or all 
employment techniques) the greater 
the probability of inconsistencies and 
so the more complex the weighing of 
evidence. The increase in complexity. 
of course, is offset by the improved 
batting average in hiring. 
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A test is not a panacea. At best, a 
st measures only one factor or a small 
.,oup of factors. Many other factors 
t measured by tests must be taken 
to consideration. A physician may 
ike the temperature of a patient, but 
1 does not diagnose the ailment solely 
on the basis of the temperature. The 
i(iermometer reading is considered as 
jeing only one of many factors which 
are necessary for a correct diagnosis. 
{he same situation exists with employ- 


_ ment tests. 


Applicants should never be hired on 
ihe basis of any single factor. Data 
obtained from the application blank. 
interview, tests, reference checkup, phv- 
sical examination, and any other avail- 
able source should be synthesized and 
the final decision based on all relevant 
data. 

Although no single factor warrants 
the employment of an applicant, a sin- 
ole factor may warrant his rejection. 
Just as blindness may warrant rejection 
of a cashier applicant, so may a zero 
score in an arithmetic test warrant his 
rejection. Selection, however, can be 
compared to a jigsaw puzzle where all 
the separate pieces must be in their 
proper place in order to see the entire 
picture. In the employment situation. 
tests serve as only some of those pieces 
and test data must be interpreted in 
— to and in light of the other 

ata. 


5. “Infallible’’ 
NOTHER false belief is that tests 


function without error, and that a 
selection program utilizing tests will 
eliminate all potential job failures. It 
is more accurate to consider a test as 
an aid and a guide rather than an in- 
fallible conclusion. Tests reduce rather 
than eliminate errors in hiring. Unless 
this’ is clearly understood by company 
management. a testing program is pre- 
destined to failure. 

The fact that tests are not perfect 
does not warrant their rejection. The 
important consideration is a compari- 
son of hiring efficiency with test use as 
compared with hirine efficiency with- 
out the use of tests. The efficiency of a 
steam engine developed and operated 
in a laboratory situation is likely to be 
very low, and the typical steam engine 
operating in a plant is considerably 
less efficient than this. However, we 
have not discarded steam engines be- 
cause they operate at only anvroxi- 
mately 10 to 20% efficiency. Rather, 
we continue to use steam engines be- 
cause under some circumstances they 
are cheaper than other types of power. 
Similarly, regardless how inefficient 
tests may be, they should be used if 
they result in an improvement over 
other methods. 
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6. Tests Are Not Accurate Enough 


SYCHOLOGISTS have been unique 

in stressing the imperfections of 
tests. Rarely is such emphasis found 
among other professional or industrial 
workers. This has frequently led per- 
sons to believe that tests are less efh- 
cient than other procedures and tech- 
niques. 

Few persons are aware of the fact 
that some engineers consistently specify 
a safety factor of 600% to 1000%. If 
this degree of safety margin were al- 
lowed for an employment test, failures 
would be rare indeed. Many persons 
are amazed to hear that Dr. Charles 
Mayo boasted before a surgical con- 
gress in 1927 that the Mayo Clinic had 
achieved the phenomenal record of 
50% correct diagnoses—including 
those verified by autopsy! Again, most 
persons believe that medical diagnoses 
are considerably more accurate than 
they actually are. 

In many other areas few attempts 
have been made to determine the effec- 
tiveness of commonly accepted pro- 
cedures. Little is generally known, for 
example, about the errors made by 


7. Tests Are Interchangeable 


ONTRARY to the ovinion of many 

persons, a test which is effective in 
one company may be completelv in- 
effective in another company. It is 
therefore unsafe to adopt the test pro- 
gram of a company which is consid- 
ered outstandingly successful in the 
testing field. 

Identical or comparable industries 
do not always guarantee comparable 
jobs: identical iob titles do not guar- 
antee comparable job duties. Wide dif- 
ferences are seen in secretarial jobs in 
the amount and type of dictation. 
amount and kind of typing. extent and 
nature of receptionist duties. degree of 
initiative required, amount of organiz- 
ing ability required, etc. Conseauently 
it follows that a girl who is highly 
successful in one secretarial job may 
be a failure in another. As a corolary, 
a test battery which is highly efficient 
in one of these situations may be use- 
less in the other. 

Other difficulties also argue against 
adopting a test program of another 
company. The philosophy of top man- 
agement has a definite bearing on what 
type of person will be successful on 
specific jobs within that company. The 
attitudes and viewpoints of the super- 
visors and co-workers also help deter- 
mine the type of person who will be 
successful. For example, within the gas 
industry, the job of meter reader is 
considered to be relatively constant 


juries. Only in recent years have seri- 
ous attempts have been made to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of advertising 
campaigns. 

Within the employment field it is 
customary that test users experimen- 
tally determine effectiveness of their 
tests. It is unusual, however, to find 
companies which have made similar 
determinations of the effectiveness of 
interviewing procedures. It is still more 
unusual to find companies which have 
determined the effectiveness of employ: 
ment tools such as application blanks. 
references, credit investigations, and 
medical examinations. Apparently, only 
tests are suspected of being less than 
perfect! This has often resulted in an 
over-critical view toward tests and an 
overly optimistic view toward other 
techniques. Again it must be repeated 
that the efficiency of tests should be 
determined within each situation, but 
that such efficiency should be inter- 


.preted in comparison with hiring effh- 


ciency when tests are not used, and in 
light of the efficiency ot other employ- 
ment procedures. 


from one company to another. Meter 
readers can be judged to be good or 
bad. however, on the basis of subtrac- 
tion errors, over or under readings, 
number of meters read, per cent of 
skipped meters. appearance and man- 
ner of the meter reader as they affect 
customers, and many other bases. View- 
points of top management and super- 
visors will vary from one company to 
another with regard to the relative im- 
portance of factors such as_ listed 
above. As a result, a test which is 
‘“‘vood” in one company may be “poor” 
in another. 

This is not to say that a company 
cannot profit from the testing expe- 
rience of other companies. This can, 
and should, alwavs be done. The time 
required to build up a good testing 
program can be reduced considerably 
by determining what has been done by 
other companies. Information gained 
in this manner should be interpreted 
cautiously and used as leads. Such in- 
formation should not be secured with 
the idea of eliminating experimental 
work which precedes the use of tests. 


8. “Not Humanitarian” 


T is not uncommon to find persons 
who obiect to the use of employment 
tests on the basis that tests are coldly 
scientific and are not humanitarian. 
This objection is based either on a mis- 
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understanding of testing or upon mis- 
use of tests. 

The administration and scoring of 
tests is admittedly cold, scientific, and 
objective. This is as it should be. We 
would not place much confidence in 
measurements made by a rubber yard- 
stick, for data collected by such an in- 
strument would be meaningless. Data 
in fields such as law and medicine must 
also be collected in a uniform man- 
ner. A similar situation exists in col- 
lecting test data on an applicant. 

The interpretation and use of test 
data, however, can and should be hu- 
manitarian. Tests are not intended to 
be limited to pointing out weaknesses 
of applicants. They measure _ both 
strength and weaknesses, both abilities 
and disabilities. No person is good in 
everything nor is any person poor in 
everything. It is to the advantage of 
the employee as well as the company 
that he be placed in a type of work 
which he can do well. 

Humanitarian use of test data will 
increase if their use for placement is 
emphasized rather than their use for 
selection or rejection. Even so, they 
can be used in a humanitarian way 
when the applicant must be rejected. 
Few situations are more pathetic than 
those in which a person is on a job on 
which he cannot be successful or happy 
because his strong points are not cap- 
italized upon, his specific weaknesses 
prevent success. or the job requires 
more general ability than he possesses. 
It is not an unkindness to reject an 
applicant whose failure is probable. 
Rejection on the basis of an interview 
can be just as unkind as a rejection on 
the basis of poor test scores. Kindness 
is not reduced merely because addi- 
tional and accurate facts are available! 
It is the method of handling the rejec- 
tion which is or is not humanitarian 
rather than the fundamental tech- 
niques on which the decision is based. 


Conclusions 


HIS article has discussed some of 

the common misconceptions con- 
cerning employment tests. These mis- 
conceptions have frequently arisen be- 
cause accurate information has not 
been available in non-technical lan- 
guage to executives in business and in- 
dustry. This has resulted in many 
heated, but pointless, controversies. 
Another result has been that tests have 
been surrounded by an aura of mys- 
tery. Executives, who have been inter- 
ested in obtaining information on 
which to base a decision regarding use 
of tests in their company, have not been 
able to separate facts from the preju- 
dices. Such separation, however, must 
be made if an intelligent decision re- 
garding testing is to be made. 
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Fig. 1. Special gauges compute stresses in this 30,009-qal provane tank. 


Wire Gauges Measure Stresses in LP-Gas Tank 


Complications in computation of 
stresses in this 30,000-gal propane 
tank, caused by changes in the pos- 
tions of supporting saddles, and 
varying pressures and volumes of con- 
tained liquid and gas, induced design 
engineers to use bonded resistance wire 
strain gauges to determine actual 
stresses under service conditions. 

In preparation for the test, 116 delta 
type Baldwin SR-4 gauges were bonded 
to inside and outside walls of the tank, 
water-proofed and wired to control 
equipment as shown. 

These gauges are specially construct- 
ed wire assemblies attached to the sur- 
face with DuPont cement. (See Fig. 2.) 
Any expansion or contraction of the 
surface causes a corresponding change 
in the length and therefore the cross- 


section of the wire, which in turn 
causes a change in the electrical resis- 
tance of the assembly. This change is 
read or recorded by instruments. 

The tank is about 67 ft long overall. 
9 ft in diameter, and has 1-in. steel 
walls designed for pressures up to 200 
psi. Saddles are 12 in. wide and extend 
120° around the tank. Test positions, 
all of which were shown to be safe 
under all service load conditions, were 
at 1 ft, 5 ft, 9 ft, and 13 ft from end 
seams. Maximum stresses occurred 
near the top ends of the saddle in all 
tests. 

The tank was built and tested in the 
Chicago shop of Chicago Bridge & [ron 
Co. Test equipment was manufactured 
by Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
del phia. 


Fig. 2. Enlarged view of SR-4 strain gauge attached to metal test specimen. 
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AUTOMATIC OVERLOADING 
of District Regulator Stations 


HE successful automatic loading of 

governor stations is a problem the 
gas industry has been working on for 
some years. Some properties have solved 
the problem to their satisfaction, but 
I believe a large number of companies 
have not arrived at the final answer. 
Unfortunately, the solution in one sit- 
uation will not function successfully in 
another, due to differences in pressures, 
loads and distribution system charac- 
teristics. 


During the past years, this subject 
has received the attention of gas engi- 
neers, and there are a number of papers 
available that cover it rather thorough- 
ly. If anyone is interested in the gen- 
eral subject of governor loading, I 
would suggest he study an article writ- 
ten by William Adams and George 
Day, and published in “1942 Gas Dis- 
tribution and Measurement Sympo- 
sium.” 


This paper will not attempt to dis- 
cuss the general subject, but will give 
a brief resume of work that has been 


done in Philadelphia. 


First, let us look at reasons for gov- 
ernors and then the reasons for loading 
them. Most distribution systems have 
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vania Gas Assn., May 18-20, Wernersville, Pa. 


By CHARLES C. JONES 


developed from a small unit consisting 
of a gas holder and a network of low 
pressure mains. Gas is supplied from 
the holder at the lowest pressure neces- 
sary to furnish the most remote cus- 
tomer with satisfactory service. During 
the periods of heavy demand, the holder 
governor was loaded manually. As this 
system of mains expanded and the loads 
increased in magnitude and concentra- 
tion, the original unit became inade- 
quate and a second distribution unit 
was installed. This resulted in some 
cities having a number of outlying 
holder stations, each with its distri- 
bution system. In most cases these sys- 
tems were interconnected. As demands 
increased and house heating entered the 
picture, this type of expansion became 
uneconomical, and in some cases im- 
practical. 

In Philadelphia, we have developed 
a system of high pressure mains, which 
supply the existing holder stations and 
about 75 underground governor sta- 
tions. In general, the governors are 
arranged radially around the holder 
stations and so adjusted that the most 
remote governor cuts in last as the de- 
mand :ncreases, and shuts off first as 
the demand decreases. In this way, 


during the light load periods, most of 
the gas is sent out from the holder 
stations. 

Each governor and the main system 
it supplies becomes a small distribution 
unit. Concentration of load, mostly 
house heating, has made some of these 
units inadequate, with the governor 
pressures being carried. There are two 
solutions: reduce the area supplied 
from the governor by installing an 
additional governor, or increase the 
outlet pressure of the existing governor 
by loading. As the period of inade- 
quacy may be for only a few weeks out 
of the year, loading seems to be the 
answer. 

Some of you may ask, “Why not in- 
crease the governor outlet pressure?” 
This would be quite practical in an iso- 
lated distribution unit, although more 
customers would have greater pressure 
variation and main leakage would be 
increased. However, if this governor is 
one of a group discharging into an 
interconnected low pressure system, 
pressures all over the system would 
have to be increased, even if a large 
number of the distribution units did 
not require an increase. This would 
result in uneconomical operation. 

What is required of an ideal gov- 
ernor loader? The loader must be able 
to increase the governor outlet pressure, 
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Fig. 3. Remote pressure type of load control. 
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Fig. 4. Time-temperature type of load control. 


within predetermined limits, to carry a 
minimum constant pressure at the low- 
est pressure point in its distribution 
unit, and it must not be affected by 
pressure being carried in an adjacent 
unit. It also should be of simple con- 
struction, easy to adjust, and require 
little maintenance. These are hard speci- 
fications to meet, as a large number of 
loaders are controlled by the velocity 
of the gas passing through the gov- 
ernor. 

Philadelphia has tried a number of 
types of governor loaders: some have 
been discarded as unsuitable, some are 
in successful operation, and some are 
still under trial. 


Time Clock Control 


One type of loader was controlled by 
a time clock. Two low pressure pilot 
regulators were installed in parallel. one 
with a high pressure setting and one 
with a low pressure setting. The clock 
turned on the higher pressure regulator 
during the peak load, and then shut it 
off. This was discarded, as the clock 
could not tell when the extra pressure 
was needed. 

“Around the block” control was tried 
and discarded, as the customers on the 
control main did not have the same gas 
using habits as the customers we were 
trying to supply. 

Another type of loader was controlled 
by the movement of the main valve 
stem of the governor. This would have 
been successful if the inlet pressure had 
been constant. Because our inlet pres- 
sures vary, the movement of the stem 
did not reflect directly the quantity of 
gas passing. 

We developed an ejector patterned 
after a steam ejector to create a false 
pressure reduction at the outlet of the 
low pressure pilot. The ejector was in- 
stalled in a run of pipe around the 
governor outlet ‘valve, and by partly 
closing the valve, the desired differ- 
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ential pressure across it could be se- 
cured. The side outlet of the ejector 
was connected to the outlet of the low 
pressure pilot governor. As the pres- 
sure differential across the ejector in- 
creased, the pressure at the pilot outlet 
decreased and the governor opened. 
This loader only worked well on the 
large governors with heavy flows. 


Minneapolis Loader 
The Minneapolis Gas Light Co. had 


developed a similar loader with a dif- 
ferently designed ejector (Fig. 1) con- 
nected in the same manner around the 
outlet valve. The side outlet of the 
ejector was connected under the dia- 
phragm of the low pressure pilot (Fig. 
2). We built several of these and find 
that when properly adjusted they are 
very dependable. When first installed, 
they caused the governor to “hunt” 
badly. To correct this, all of the vents 
from the different diaphragms were 
connected to a common header and a 
needle valve was placed in the common 
vent outlet. By adjusting the needle 
valve, we partially air bound the dia- 
phragm, which slowed the action of the 
governor and cured the hunting. 

We have one electrically controlled 
loader which has been in successful 
operation for a number of years. A 
transmitter is installed at the low pres- 
sure point in the governor area and the 


receiver is at the governor location. The 
electrical impulses sent to the receive: 
control a motor which applies pressure 
to or removes it from the low pressure 
pilot. Thus, by increasing or reducing 
the governor outlet pressure, a constant 
pressure is maintained at the low pres- 
sure point. (See Fig. 3). The instru- 
ment and governor are installed in a 
building. We tried the loader“in an 
underground manhole, but the damp lo- 
cation developed too many operating 


difficulties. 


Time-Temperature 


Last fall, we purchased two Fisher’s 
Time-Temperature Controls to try them 
on our type of governors. This loader 
was not developed for use with a 
pilot controlled governor and we were 
not sure it would function properly. 
Changes had to be made in the size of 
orifice and the stroke of the valve. The 
loader consists of three parts arranged 
in series: a pilot regulator whose outlet 
pressure is controlled by a tempera- 
ture bulb through a capillary tubing 
connecting the bulb with the regulator. 
a clock-controlled regulator which has 
a constant pressure setting and may be 
cut in during the night hours when the 
load is light, and a regulator set for the 
maximum loading desired. (See Fig. 
4.) We believed that a governor loader 
controlled by temperature would be 
suitable for a distribution unit contain- 
ing a high saturation of house heating. 
The one loader we had in operation 
during the past winter worked satis- 
factorily, and we are now installing a 
second one on a larger governor. 

All this detail leads to a very simple 
conclusion: The automatic loading of 
sovernors is an essential part of a well 
designed low pressure system, and to 
utilize all the spare capacity in the 
mains it is quite necessary these days 
to be loadér conscious. 
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To Your Base Load, 
Add Incinerators. . . 


LY Btages of gas heat become faced with 
the problem of disposing of waste paper 
bustible house- 
hold refuse, food 
bage. This is one of the reasons for the 
development of Calcinator—“The burn- 
problem.” Its need, use and advantages, 
however, are not limited to those house- 
heat, as it is available for use with 
electricity or LP-Gas. 
Calcinator is considered to be a type or 
form of incinerator. It should not, 
erator in the same sense as certain older 
types of incinerators with their attend- 
sulting from their incinerating methods 
compared to the slow low-heat Calci- 
posal. ; 

The Calcinating method of reduction 
ly with the still-growing consciousness 
on the part of the general public with 
garbage and refuse disposal and the at- 
tendant need of better disposal methods. 
nition for calcination: “The act or pro- 

S simple rules for using 
i Drain and wrap garbage or other wet refuse in 
several thicknesses of dry paper before depositing 


NW/APANY households having the advan- 
and other com- 
scraps and gar- 

ing answer to the garbage and refuse 

holds fortunate enough to have gas 
For want of a better classification. 
however, be thought of as an incin- 
ant intense heat, smoke and odor re- 
nating method of reduction and dis- 
and disposal was developed concurrent- 
respect to the importance of effective 
Webster’s Dictionary gives this defi- 
your CALCINATOR 
in Calcinetor. 


2 Never allow garbage to accumulate. Deposit all 
garbage and/or other refuse after each meal. 


3 Avoid large accumulations of paper and other 
highly combustible materials by adding substantial 
amounts with each charge of garbage. In other 
words, deposit duily accumulation of waste papers, 
wrappings, etc. with the garbage, if possible. 
Greases, oils or fats must be poured over or included 

with wet garbage at time of deposit. 


4 it is essential to shake grate eccasionally—at least 
once a week to insure satisfactory operation and 
long life. 


% Empty ash drawer frequently—at least onte a 
week. Be sure it is tightly closed. , 


CAUTION: Never deposit lorge quantities of highly combustible 
materials such as excelsior, wood, poper cartons, etc. at one time. 
Do not include bottles or cons or ony other gloss or metal objects. 
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2. The Calcinator 


cess of reducing to powder by heat.” 
Calcinator literally reduces household 
wastes and garbage to a handful of light 
fine ash which has excellent fertilizer 
qualities beneficial to garden, flowers 
and lawn. Thus the Calcinator method 
is simple and effective with the entire 
range of combustible household wastes. 

The Calcinator process works like 
this: Garbage and other combustible 
refuse is well wrapped in several thick- 
nesses of paper. The small packages are 
placed in Calcinator. When sufficient 
packages have collected so as to make 
contact with the continuously operated 
1500-Btu hr burner (in all gas models), 
packages next to the burner become 
dried, heated and finally ignited. Com- 
bustion of these packages generates sev- 
eral times the heat of the burner. This 
heat in turn acts to dry, heat and ignite 
packages and material some distance 
removed from the burner. Thus ‘he rate 
of combustion is moderate and reduc- 
tion becomes complete. 

Draft air is admitted at the bottom 
between the outer case and combustion 
chamber. The outer case is kept rela- 
tively cool by 1 in. of air cell insulation 
and by the effect of admitted draft air 
passing up the 2-in. wide space between 
the insulation and combustion chamber 
walls. Thus partially heated air enters 
the combustion chamber near the top 
and passes over the contents, greatly ac- 
celerating the drying process and thence 
passes into the modified down draft 
inner flue and out the flue breaching to 
the chimney flue. 

it may be seen that this process is 
continuous, terminating only when all 
contents have been completely reduced 
and no more has been added. No com- 
plicated mechanism is required, thus 
making Calcinator relatively free from 
mechanical breakdown and service re- 
quirements. The process is simple, ef- 
fective and automatic. A minimum of 
attention is required in operation. It is 
only necessary to shake the grate oc- 
casionally and remove ash from the 
drawer at infrequent intervals. 

This process has certain inherent ad- 
vantages. It makes possible the con- 
struction of a domestic model suitable 
for installation in the kitchen, utility 


A NEAT PIECE OF FURNITURE as well 
as an efficient garbage and trash disposal 
system is the Calcinator, illustrated above. 
The second in the GAS symposium on gas- 
fired incinerators, the Calcinator differs 
both in appearance and operating details 
from the Republic Duo-Way Disposal Unit 
(GAS, July. pp. 37-38) and others to be 
described in later installments. 

“For want of a better classification,”’ say 
the manufacturers, the Valley Welding and 
Boiler Co., Bay City, Mich., Calcinator is 
included in the category of incinerators. 
More accurately, it does not incinerate, it 
calcinates—"a process of reducing to pow- 
der by heat.” This apt description of the 
job is applicable to a certain degree in all 
the modern disposal units, distinguishing 
them from the older models which were 
true “incinerators” in that they “‘consumed 
by fire.” While ignition is an integral part 
of the process in the modern types, it is 
preceded by complete dehydration, elim- 
inating the smoke and odors characteristic 
of some older types. 


room or basement, wherever there is a 
flue. The unit may be installed to al- 
most any flue having a draft as little as 
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CALCINATOR 


Details of Construction and Controls 
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Gas regulator and control mechanism, and details and positioning of burner. 

Numerals identify (1) support pipe assembly, (2) pipe cap. (3) mirror and spring 

assembly, (4) adapter, (5) burner stem, (6) burner cap, (7) shield, (8) burner refuse 

shield, (9) vent pipe and coffer, (10) washer, 11) shut-off cock, (12) regulator and 
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.015 in. water column static pressure 
without overheating—it runs cool to the 
sense of touch, without smoke or odor 
within the room and with only unob. 
jectionable and unnoticeable smal! 
quantities of smoke or odor emitted 
from the stack or chimney flue. Al 
these advantages result from the drying 
process and moderate combustion rate. 


The several models of Calcinator are 
all made in one size only. Holding 
capacity is 1.2 bu. This is the equiva- 
lent of 60 lb of damp garbage and 
refuse. All gas Calcinators will dis. 
pose of up to 60 lb of refuse in 24 
hours. The input of all gas model Cal- 
cinators is 1500 Btu/hr. This is at- 
tained by supplying the correct size 
burner orifice for the particular gas 
service used and employing a regulator 
to establish a constant gas input pres- 
sure of 314 in. water column with most 
manufactured and natural gas services. 

Installation requires only a smoke 
pipe connection to a flue and the utility 
service connection. Calcinator is at 
present the only incinerator both AGA 
approved and Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories listed for installation on com- 
bustible floors and with clearances 
which will permit reasonable kitchen 
installations. Flue and service connec- 
tions and clearances should be in keep- 
ing with the recommended Building 
Code of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. (For more detailed in- 
stallation data, see opposite page.) 

An envelope containing brief, clear 
installation and operating instructions 
is packed with each Calcinator cur- 
rently manufactured. In addition, in 
manual form complete sales, installa- 
tion, operation and service information 
is furnished all Calcinator dealers and 
distributors at cost. 

The buying public is yearly growing 
more conscious of the desirability and 
more conscious of the benefits to be 
derived from employing better methods 
of garbage disposal. The offering of and 
promotion of several better methods 
have done much to increase conscious- 
ness of the problem, interest in and 
acceptance of appliances incorporating 
newer methods. It is anticipated that 
growing interest and acceptance will 
continue to increase rapidly. Many 
owners of Calcinator who bought them 
for the convenience offered now regard 
their Calcinators as necessities. Calci- 
nator for example not only eliminates 
the necessity of frequent cleaning of the 
rapidly - being - replaced garbage cans, 
but eliminates refuse on the spot, thus 
sanitarily doing away with the ma- 
terials which decay and smell, attracting 
rodents and not infrequently contribu- 
ting to generally unhealthful and un- 
sanitary conditions in the neighbor- 
hood. Because of Calcinator’s ability to 
destroy all combustible refuse, its sim- 
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«age eye at may be installed 

in the kitchen, utilitv room, or 
basement. Convenience to the 
housewife and practicability of 
chimney connection should be the 
deciding factors in choosing a lo- 
cation. The installer can aid the 
customer in making a logical choice 
of location. Never permit an instal- 
lation in a closet, broom closet, or 
other place where air flow will be 
restricted. 

Calcinator properly located, in- 
stalled, and used is a safe unit. It 
is approved by the American Gas 
Assn. and is listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories Inc. for direct instal- 
lation on wood floors. No protec- 
tion is necessary on a floor. 

~ For location adjacent to non- 
combustible walls, 4-in. minimum 
clearance is recommended to facili- 
tate accessibility and care. For lo- 
cation adjacent to combustible 


Types of protection applied to 
the combustible material un- 
fess otherwise spec‘fied and 
covering all surfaces witiiin the 
distance specified as the r<c- 
quired clearance with no pro- 
tection (see diagram). Thick- 
nesses are minimum. 
a. 4-in. absestos millboard 

spaced out 1 in. 
. 28-gauge sheet metal on 14-in. 
asbestos millboard 
c. 28-gauge sheet metal spaced 

out | in. 

. 28-gauge sheet metal on 1%-in. 
asbestos millboard spaced out 1 in. 
. 1%-in. asbestos cement covering 
on heating appliance 
f. 144-in. asbestos millboard on 1-in. 
rock wool batts reinforced with 
wire mesh or equivalent 
22-gauge sheet metal on 1-in. rock 
wool batts reinforced with wire 
mesh or equivalent 
h. 44-in. asbestos cement board or 

14 -in. asbestos millboard 


i. 44-in. cellular asbestos 


—_ 
a 


- 
—- 
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to the combustible material. 


Above Rear 


30 


24 


18 


18 


Directions for Installing the Calcinator 


walls, the same 4-in. minimum 
clearance may be maintained by 
using 28-gauge sheet metal space 
out | in. from the wall. The area so 
covered must be such that the mini- 
mum distance from the Calcinator 
to unprotected wall is 12 in. 
(Note accompanying diagram and 
table excerpted from section 1201 
National Building Code. ) 
Occasionally it may be necessary 
for the stove pipe connection to 
pass through a combustible wall or 
partition, or for the stove pipe to 
be installed parallel and close to a 
ceiling, combustible wall, or par- 
tition. The spacing from ceiling, 
wall or partition, or the spacing 
through a wall or partition open- 
ing, may be reduced to 3 in. by 
using 22-gauge sheet metal on 1-in. 
rock wool batts as indicated under 
“‘e” in the accompanying table. A 
standard insulated double metal 


TABLE 1. CLEARANCES WITH SPECIFIED FORMS OF PROTECTION’ 


Where the required clearance with no protection is: 


12 in. 


36 in. 18 in. 
Smoke 
Sides or 
and Vent 
Above Rear Pipe 


Sides 
and Smoke 
Pipe 


18 30 15 9 12 9 
18 24 12 9 12 y 
12 18 9 6 9 


12 18 9 6 v) 


6 


-_— -_— -_— —— ae —_—— 


*All clearances shall be measured from the outer surface of the appliance to the combustible material disregarding any intervening protection applied 
A dash indicates no reduction in clearance permitted. 


Sides or 
ond Vent 
Above Rear Pipe Above Rear Pipe Above 


Spacers shall be of non-combustible material. 


DOUBLE METAL THIMBLE 


Donaual 


t 
COMBUSTIOLE WALL 


L 


thimble meets this requirement. In 
these instances, the protection must 
be extended to give a minimum 
distance of 18 in. bet veen the stove 
pipe and the unprotected surface. 
The building codes do not provide 
for stove pipe or smoke pipe con- 
nections passing through combus- 
tible ceilings or floors. 


9 in. 6 in. 3 in. 


Smoke 

Sides 

and Vent 

6 6 3 2 3 2 
6 4 3 2 2 I 
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NO 
to 
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ple operation, convenience and other 
indirect benefits difficult to measure or 
evaluate, it has already attracted wide- 
spread attention. 

It has been offered, advertised and 
sold through large numbers of depart- 
ment stores, appliance stores and retail 
plumbers. Many utilities interested in 
offering their customers better appli- 
ances have been instrumental in bring- 
ing better disposal methods to their at- 
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tention, thereby increasing conscious- 
ness and acceptance. Many utilities are 
now selling Calcinator. Several feel the 
potential steady load factor may in time 
be of as much importance as that of gas 
refrigerators. To this add the fact that 
the present trend is well defined, yet 
any possible ultimate market saturation 
point cannot now be defined or esti- 
mated. The surface has hardly been 
scratched. 


Calcinator is offered in both DeLuxe 
(white) and Standard (gray) models 
for all gas and electric services. Cur- 
rent prices range trom $129.95 to 
$159.95. 


Standard gas model $129.95 
Deluxe gas model 139.95 
Standard electric model 149.95 
Deluxe electric model 159.95 
Standard LPG model 149.95 
Deluxe LPG model 159.95 
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General obligations of manufacturer, seller. 
and installer of gas appliances and equipment 


Claims Arising From Use and Servicing 


Of Gas Appliances: Part 3 


By RAYMOND w. 


A> a general rule, negligence in the 
manufacture or sale of an article 
does not make the manufacturer or 
seller liable for injuries to the person 
of an ultimate consumer or user who 
has no contractual relations with him, 
unless there is a statute so providing, or 
the article was one inherently or immi- 
nently dangerous, or unless other ex- 
ceptional circumstances cast upon the 
manufacturer or seller the duty of pro- 
tecting the ultimate consumer against 
injury from a defective article.’ In jus- 
tification of this rule. it has been said 
that no prudent man would engage in 
the manufacturing business if he owed 
to the whole world a duty to keep his 
work free from hidden defects. 


An “imminently dangerous” article is 
one which, although safe to be used for 
the purpose intended if properly con- 
structed,“may reasonably be foreseen 
and anticipated to result in injury to 
anyone properly using the article for 
the purpose for which it was designed. 
manufactured, and put on the market 
for the consuming public, if by reason 
of its construction and manufacture, it 
has been defectively made. Knowledge 
of the danger must be probable, not 
merely possible.* 

The manufacturer today is generally 
not excused on the artificial concept 
of lack of contractual relationship; but, 
if excused. it is because there has been 
no proof of negligence or no establish- 
ment of the fact that in the particular 
case injury or damage was foreseeable 
or that danger from defective construc- 
tion would be probable, or that the in- 
jury was not proximately caused by his 
conduct. 

The leading case of MacPherson v. 
Buick Motor Co. (1916) N.Y. 111 NE 
1050 held the manufacturer of an auto- 
mobile which used a wheel made by 
another company was liable, when the 
wheel collapsed while plaintiff was 
riding in a car on which it had been 
mounted, on the ground that although 
there was no contractual relationship 
nevertheless the elements of negligent 
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manufacture and knowledge that it was 
reasonably certain to place life and limb 
in peril of persons in the class of plain- 
tiff when so made, placed the manu- 
facturer under a duty to make it care- 
fully, and that failure so to do subjected 
him to liability because of negligence. 

This is the rule by which the manu- 
facturers of gas appliances will today 
be judged because injuries resulting 
from such appliances, when improperly 
constructed, are reasonably foreseeable 
as the cause of injuries to persons prop- 
erly using them or others in the vicinity 
without fault. Individual cases may, 
because of their facts, that is, presence 
or absence of negligence, etc., be de- 
cided either way.® 


Vendee Responsible 


This enlargement of or exception to 
the general rule is based upon the 
theory of negligence as distinguished 
from contract violation of express 6r 
implied warranties that the article is fit 
for the purpose for which it is intended 
and free of defects which will cause 
injury when properly used. 

Even when a contractual relationship 
exists, liability does not attach for in- 
juries occasioned by defects which oc- 
cur subsequent to manufacture, if the 
vendee is under a duty to maintain the 
instrument in condition.* 

The seller as distinguished from the 
manufacturer of a gas appliance is sub- 
ject to the following rule of liability: 
Since a seller who purchases and sells 
articles in common and general use in 
the usual course of trade or business, 
without knowledge of their dangerous 
qualities, is not under a duty, even to 
his customers, to discover whether they 
are dangerous or not, but may take 
them as he finds them on the market, 
actual knowledgé by the seller of the 
defect rendering the subject matter of 
the sale imminently dangerous ordi- 
narily is essential in order to make him 
liable to a third person who is injured 
while using it in the manner contem- 
plated by the parties to sale. But where 


the seller of an article knows it to b 
imminently dangerous to life or lim! 
because of the defect, and sells it with 
out warning of its imminently danger 
ous condition, he is liable for persona! 
injuries proximately resulting there- 
from, at least to that class of persons 
who he knows must come in contact 
with the article. Moreover, where the 
seller of an article reasonably must 
know that if it is defective it will be 
imminently dangerous to persons likely 
to come in contact therewith, a duty 
rests upon him to use ordinary care to 
ascertain the condition of the article 
and see that it is safe, especially where 
by representations or warranties that 
the article is safe, he induces the sale. 
If he fails to exercise ordinary care to 
ascertain the safety of the article, so 
that he actually sells it in an immi- 
nently dangerous condition, he is liable 
for injuries to third persons who he 
knows will come in contact with the 
article.° 

The liability of an installer of gas 
appliances is similar to that of a gas 
utility undertaking to repair same, that 
is, he must do so without negligence.® 

The foregoing rules have been ap- 
plied with varying results as can be 
seen from the holdings hereinafter set 
forth. | 

If a tradesman sells for use an article 
actually unsound or dangerous, but 
which he believes to be safe and war- 
rants accordingly, he is not liable. for 
injuries resulting from its defective or 
unsafe condition to a person who was 
neither a party to the contract nor one 
for whose benefit the contract was 
made.* 

But liability attaches where one. de- 
livers an article which he knows to be 
dangerous to another person who has 
no notice of its nature and qualities 
and injury results to such other person 
through no negligence of his own. 


Thus,, although a manufacturer is 
negligent in selling a misbranded ar- 
ticle, the chain of causation from the 
original negligence is broken where an- 
other, knowing of the dangerous quali- 
ties of the substance, resells it to one 
without notifying him of its nature.® 

Likewise, if one who buys from a 
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ty. desman knows the dangerous char- 
a or of the substance purchased, he 
ql ne is liable to third persons for in- 
ju ies subsequently incurred.” 

Thus the purchaser of a gas stove 
wi-o knows, or should know, that it is 
pliced so close to the wall as to be 
d:ngerous, cannot, in case he uses it in 
that condition, hold the seller liable for 
destruction of the building because of 
his negligence in installing the stove.” 

in a Kentucky case the court held 
that the seller of a coal cook stove was 
not liable to the wife of the buyer for 
personal injuries from explosion of the 
stove due to its negligent installation 
on the ground that the stove was not 
imminently dangerous. The facts were 
that the plantiff had used the stove for 
nearly a month without accident and 
the negligence alleged was that pieces 
of iron were left in the oven which 
interferred with the operation of the 
damper thereby causing the explosion.” 

However, where a gasoline stove was 
offered to the public and, by reason of 
its negligent construction, was inhe- 
rently dangerous, and the defendant 
knew or ought to have known of the 
defective condition before he placed ii 
on the market for general use, he was 
liable to a third person with whom he 
had no privity of contract (warranty ) 
for injuries resulting from such third 
person attempting to use the stove as it 
was so intended.’* 

In an action for personal injuries due 
to the closing of a folding bed upon a 
person other than the purchaser, the 
court said that the action could not be 
sustained on the ground of any privity 
of contract between plaintiff and de- 
fendant, for there was none. The rule 
was stated that if a tradesman sells or 
furnishes for use an article actually un- 
sound or dangerous, but which he be- 
lieves to be safe and warrants accord- 
ingly, he is not liable to those not a 
party to the contract or for whose bene- 
fit the contract was made. However, 
one who sells an article which he knows 
to be dangerous because of concealed 
defects but fails to so advise the pur- 
chaser, is liable for injuries proximately 
caused thereby to purchaser or a third 
party without fault.1* In Cliff v. Cali- 
fornia Spray Chemical Co. (1927) 83 
CA 424, 433, the court applied this rule 
on the basis of whether the defendant 
knew, or ought to have known from the 
circumstances, of the defect and danger 
therefrom. 

It was held that where a person un- 
dertaking to sell a gas heater installed 
it on the premises of the expectant 
buyer, and the seller knew that the 
heater was defective but was selling it 
as a second-hand heater and without 
warranty, and he also knew that a jani- 
tress of the owner of the building would 
use the heater, a duty rested on the 
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This is the third and final installment 
of a PCGA report given by Raymond 
White on the legal problems connected 
with the use and servicing of gas ap- 
pliances. The subject of last month’s 
presentation was “Injuries or damages 
arising out of accidents which occur dur- 
ing service calls by utility employees or 
follow closely thereafter.” Mr. White. 
manager, claims and safety department, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., concludes his 
paper in this issue of GAS. 


defendant to put the heater in order 
and for failing to do so he was liable 
for personal injuries when the heater 
exploded due to defects therein.!° 

An Illinois case holds that a person 
selling and installing a furnace in a 
residence and fitting in the floor a cold 
air grating is liable to the wife of the 
owner, due to her falling through the 
grating, owing to its defective instal- 
lation.'® 

In Tourte v. Horton Mfg. Co. (1930) 
108 CA 22 defendant dealer sold plain- 
tiff an electric washing machine and 
she was injured when she caught her 
hand in the wringer. The court held 
that a dealer who purchases and sells 
an article in common and general use 
in the usual and ordinary course of 
trade and business, without knowledge 
of its dangerous qualities, is not under 
a duty to exercise ordinary care to 
discover whether it is dangerous or not 
and is not liable for an injury arising 
from defects of which he had no actual 
knowledge. | 

In Sears, Roebuck & Co. v. Mar- 
henke (1941) 121 F (2) 598 (Calif.) 
the court, in an action against a seller 
of a hot water bag for injuries to a baby 
by scalding because of faulty threads 
on the stopper, reiterated the holding of 
Tourte v. Horton Manufacturing Co., 
supra, as the correct California rule 
and stated therefore that failure to dis- 
cover the faulty threads was not negli- 
gence. In discussing possible action on 
the implied contractual warranty be- 
tween the seller (here the seller received 
the water bag from an independent 
manufacturer) and the buyer, the court 
said that the buyer must prove that he 
informed the seller of the particular 
purpose for which the article was to be 
used, that the buyer relied on the 


seller’s skill and judgment and that as a 
result thereof he was damaged. 

In Coakley v. Prentiss Wabers Stove 
Co., supra, where the article was a gaso- 
line stove, inherently and imminently 
dangerous if defective, the court held 
that constructive notice of the defect on 
the part of the manufacturer was sufhi- 
cient. 

In Tietke v. Forrest (1923) 64 CA 
364 defendant dealer sold a gas stove 
to plaintiff and temporarily installed a 
second-hand one until a new one was 
available. Shortly after lighting the 
oven plaintiff opened the oven door and 
an explosion occurred in the oven, se- 
riously injuring her. Plaintiff contend- 
ed defendant was negligent in failing 
to properly adjust the burners and the 
holes in the bottom of the oven were 
inadequate to allow enough secondary 
air to the burner. The court stated that 
defendant was engaged in installing an 
instrument consuming such a danger- 
ous substance as gas would be presumed 
to know what adjustments were proper 
and expected to make them. 

In Kalish v. Los Angeles Ladder Co. 
(1934) 1 Cal (2) 229 defendant, a 
ladder manufacturer, manufactured and 
sold the ladder to plaintiff's employer 
about two months before the accident 
in which plaintiff was injured when a 
rung broke from a defect in construc- 
tion. The jury found for plaintiff. The 
court said in reversing the case on error 
in instructions: 


We are aware that a ladder is a simple 
tool and that no contractual privity existed 
between plaintiff and defendant. We further 
realize that the common law, as a general 
rule, throws a strong arm of protection 
around the manufacturer, warding off 
claims of third persons, not direct pur- 
chasers, for personal injuries sustained from 
use of articles so manufactured and sold 
by him. But we are at the same time in 
full sympathy with the acknowledged ex- 
ceptions to this general rule and also with 
the trend of decisions which extend these 
exceptions to include additional classes of 
cases not heretofore included ... If the 
nature of a thing is such that it is reason- 
ably certain to place life and limb in peril 
when negligently made, it is then a thing 
of danger .. . If, to the element of danger 
there is added knowledge that the thing 
will be used by persons other than the pur- 
chaser, and used without new tests. then 
irrespective of contract, the manufacturer 
of this thing of danger is under a duty to 
make it carefully . . . In many jurisdic- 
tions, in recent years, there had been a 
marked tendency to extend the exception 
under discussion beyond inherently dan- 
gerous articles to those articles which are 
reasonably certain to put life and limb in 
peril if negligently prepared or constructed 
. .. It was a question of fact for the jury 
as to whether or not an extension ladder of 
recent manufacture when used as plaintiff 
was using it became, because of defective 
construction or assembling, an instrument 
sm: gaa dangerous to human life or 
imb. 


The case of O'Rourke v. Day and 
Night W. H. Co. 31 CA (2) 364 (1939) 
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CLAIMS 


was an action against the manufacturer 
of a gas water heater for damages be- 
cause of injuries sustained by plaintiffs 
through explosion of butane gas while 
one of plaintiffs was relighting the pilot 
light. The heater was manufactured by 
defendant and sold to a wholesale dealer 
who sold it to a retailer from whom 
plaintiff purchased it. The evidence 
supported a finding that the explosion 
was caused by the failure of a safety 
pilot to function properly thereby per- 
mitting the gas to flow when the pilot 
light was extinguished. The safety 
pilot was a patented device, manufac- 
tured by another company, and it came 
to defendant as a sealed unit, which 
precluded an internal inspection. De- 
fendant made such external inspection 
as was possible and twice tested it in 
actual operation. It worked when the 
dealer installed the heater in plaintiff's 
home and was working three months 
later. 


Manufacturer Must Test 


The jury found for the plaintiffs. but 
the trial judge granted a motion for a 
judgment in favor of defendant not- 
withstanding the verdict. The District 
Court of Appeals affirmed the judgment 
stating that defendant was not required 
to make inspections and tests other than 
those which could be made without de- 
stroying the usefulness of the article. 
The efforts here taken by defendant 
showed it had done all that was re- 
quired of it in the exercise of ordinary 
and reasonable care and therefore it 
was not negligent. No question of war- 
ranty was raised, but the case was dis- 
posed of on the question of negligence 
in the manufacture of an article which 
if negligently made is reasonably cer- 
tain to endanger life and limb. 


The court acknowledged that the 
manufacturer had a duty to make rea- 
sonable tests to discover defective con- 
ditions, or at least of fitness for the 
intended use, and that failure so to do 
would subject him to liability but 
pointed out that here such tests had 
been made and there was no require- 
ment to go farther. 

The foregoing has been an attempt 
to set forth certain general rules of 
liability together with a discussion of 
some of the factual situations which 
lead to such liability or the absence 
thereof as applied to the service of gas 
and the manufacture. sale,. installation 
and repairs of gas appliances. Of ne- 
cessity, it is not an exhaustive or com- 
plete study thereof and is intended 
merely to call attention to some of the 
problems which persons engaged in 
these businesses are faced with. 

Each case must necessarily be finally 
determined upon its own particular 
facts, and since the increasing tendency 
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of our courts is to have such matters 
passed upon as questions of fact where- 
ever possible, the results will neces- 
sarily vary with the individuals passing 
thereon. It is sufficient if we are gen- 
erally aware of the problems raised and 
leave the final determination thereof to 
the facts of each case as they arise. 
146 Am. Jur. 937; Fidelity Co. v. Paraffine Paint Co. 
(1922) 188 Cal. 184; 19 Cal. Juris. Sec. 47, p. 611-612. 
246 Am. Jur. 1947, Pocket Supp. 15. 
3164 ALR 586. 
4Solomon v. Red River Lumber Co. (1922), 56 CA 742. 
"46 Am. Jur. 942, 943. 


®Colbert vy. Holland Furnace Co. (1928) IIL, 164 NE 169. 
‘Lewis v. Terry (1896). 111 Cal. 39; 19 Cal. Jur. Svc, 
48, p. 612. 

‘Lewis v. Terry (1896), 111 Cal. 39. 

“Catlin v. Union Oil Co. (1916), 31 CA 597. 


Lewis v. Terry (1896), 111 Cal. 39. 
Schmuck (1927), Ark. 2:9, 


‘1Bulman Furniture Co. v. 
SW 765. 
12Bensinger Outfitting Co. v. Seamans Adm’r (1926), 


Ky. 280, SW 941. 


13Coakley v. Prentiss-Wabers Stove Co. (1923), W.s. 
195, NW 388. 

14. ewis v. Terry (1896), 111 Cal. 39. 

Calhoun v. Central Ill. Light Co., 205 Hil. (1917), 
App. 185. 

16Bridget Colbert v. Holland Furnace Co. (1928), 1). 
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Hartford Gas Celebrates Centennial 


The figure 100 has special significance for 
citizens of Hartford, Conn., this year. In 
1948 their gas utility, the Hartford Gas Co., 
is celebrating 100 years of public service— 
during which time an initial investment of 
$100.000 has grown to more than 100 times 
that amount. 

On May 2, the last day of its 100th year, 
the company effectively took its story to the 
people through the medium of an 8-page 
section in the Hartford Courant—coinci- 
dentally one of the nation’s oldest news- 
papers. Scattered throughout were numerous 


pictures of early days in Hartford to bring 
nostalgia, with photos of present-day opera- 
tions to lend contrast. On page 8 the com- 
pany saluted its home service department, 
this year a respectable 20 years old. On 
page 3 the company reminded its customers 
of the uninterrupted gas service during the 
terrible flood of 1936. 

An interesting highlight of the presentation 
is the statement that gas served to the few 
early customers cost $4 per Mcf, while today 
64,000 receive the same volume of fuel for 
$1.05. 
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Fig. 1. Solid line shows unaccounted-for gas as a percentage of total gas sold. 
Broken line indicates actual volume lost. 


_ system was designed to provide 
for the control of gas pressure at 
the source of supply, from a remote 
point in the district in such a way that 
the pressure at the control point would 
be maintained at a constant value at 
all times irrespective of the demand. 


When the development of the system 
was first started in 1941 the primary 
object was to bring about an improve- 
ment in the unaccounted-for gas fig- 
ures which were then unduly high. 
Prior to this time the commonly used 
principle of varying the pressures man- 
ually, in accordance with a fixed time 
schedule. was employed. 

The demand for gas, although fol- 
lowing certain well defined time cycles 
in a general way, is subject to many 
unpredictable variations; it varies 
from district to district, from day to 
day, and is particularly susceptible to 
changes in weather conditions. 

A fixed time schedule of pressure 
changes must therefore of necessity be 
designed to provide adequate pressure 
to meet the maximum demand which 
is likely to occur at any time. It is in- 


Presented at the Adelaide conference of the Australian 
Gas Institute. 
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evitable, therefore, that under such a 
method there are many periods when 
the pressure being supplied is greater 
than is strictly necessary to meet the 
prevailing demand. Leakage losses 
which vary as the pressure are there- 
fore greater than they need be. 

With automatic remote control, how- 
ever, the pressure at any time is no 
more than is precisely necessary to 
satisfy the instantaneous demand, with 
the result that unnecessary leakage 
losses are avoided. The extent to which 
automatic control had been successful 
in minimizing unaccounted-for gas is 
shown by the graph in Fig. J. The re- 
duction in unaccounted-for percentage 
shown is not solely due to the effect 
of automatic control, but has also been 
influenced by an increase in consump- 
tion per consumer and by a program 
of systematic leak detection. 

The effect of accurate pressure regu- 
lation, however, has been very pro- 
nounced, particularly when it is real- 
ized that the gas consumption from 
1941 to 1946 has increased by some 
51%, and that during this period the 
only additions to mains were minor 
extensions in outlying areas. The in- 


The Automatic Remote Control 
of Low Pressure Systems 


How it minimized unaccounted-for gas 
in Australian distribution system 


By D. SCOTT YOUNG 


creased demand in a distribution sys- 
tem which was considered in 1941 to 
be already heavily loaded has there- 
fore had to be met by increases as 
great as 70% in peak load pressures. 
Despite this great increase in pressures, 
the actual volume of gas lost has re- 
mained comparatively constant as a 
result of the wide use of automatic con- 
trols. The operating principle of a 
standard form of the low pressure 
control system is shown in Fig. 2. It 
consists of a pressure detector (1) in- 
stalled at a remote point in the district 
and connected by a two-wire pmg tele- 
phone cable to the governor station 
supplying the district. 

The governor station equipment con- 
sists of two telephone relay switches. 
each controlling an indicator lamp and 
a solenoid valve. If the district pres- 
sure at the control point falls to a pre- 
determined value (normally 3.75 in. 
wg) the “pressure low” contact of the 
detector is made and the magnetic relay 
(2) closes its control circuit which 
lights a red indicator lamp (3) and 
energizes the solenoid valve (4), which 
admits water to the loading tank of the 
station governor (5), causing the out- 
let pressure to the district to be in- 
creased. 

When the outlet pressure from the 
station governor has been increased 
sufficiently to restore the pressure at 
the district control point to the normal 
value (4 in. wg) the detector breaks 
the “pressure low” contact thus releas- 
ing the relay (2). This extinguishes 
the indicator lamp and allows the load- 
ing solenoid valve to shut. The gover- 
nor then retains this loading until a 
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AUTOMATIC REMOTE CONTROL 


further change of pressure is called or 
by the detector. 


} Similarly, if a fall in demand cau es 
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Fig. 4. (At right) Ring balance differential pressure switch. 
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The rate of loading and unloading 
tl > governor is important. If this is 
t. rapid “hunting” will result, as there 
ic a time lag before the pressure change 
h:s been transmitted to the detector. 
(©. the other hand. if it is too slow the 
rite of pressure change at the governor 
may be less than the rate of incidence 
o: the demand, in which case the pres- 
sures at the detector will not be held 
within the allowable limits. 

The maximum permissible loading 
rite will depend upon the distance of 
the detector from the station governor. 
\ loading and unloading rate of ap- 
proximately 0.2 in. wg per minute is 
the average figure which has_ been 
found satisfactory. This rate is con- 
trolled by installing a calibrated orifice 
and filter in the water feed and dis- 
charge lines. 

In most of this company’s low pres- 
sure districts it is found that the pres- 
sure thrown by the gasholders is in- 
sufficient to meet the peak load demand, 
and it is necessary at these times (and 
at off-peak periods when the holders 
are uncupped) to step up the pressure 
to the inlet of the station governors 
by means of fan boosters, as shown 
diagrammatically in Fig. 2. The gas is 
supplied to the governor through the 
booster when the latter is stationary as 
well as when running. With a suitable 
tvpe of centrifugal fan it is found that 
the pressure loss through it is small 
enough to be negligible. 


The starting and stopping of the 
electric motor-driven booster is accom- 
plished automatically by means of a 
ring-balance differential pressure 
switch illustrated in Fig. 4. This con- 
sists of an annular drum mounted on 
knife bearings and having the annulus 
divided by a bulkhead at the top. Two 
gas chambers are formed by filling 
with oil to the level of the horizontal 
axis. On the drum are mounted two 
mercury contact tubes which control 
the starting and stopping of the electric 
motor driving the booster. 


Any difference of pressure between 
the two gas chambers tends to rotate 
the drum about its axis and such move- 
ment is used to make or break two 
mercury tube contacts connected to the 
starter circuit of the booster motor. 

One chamber of the ring-balance is 
connected to the inlet side of the 
booster (holder pressure) and the other 
chamber to the outlet of governor (dis- 
trict pressure). The unit is so balanced 
that when the district pressure has in- 
creased to within 0.4 in. wg of the 
holder pressure by the loading of the 
governor under the control of the de- 
tector, the ring swings over and bridges 
the contact which starts the booster 
motor. The governor is then able to 
continue to increase the district pres- 
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Fig. 5. Division of low 

pressure districts in 

Adelaide distribution 
system 


sure as far as required. 

Conversely, as the demand for gas 
decreases, the detector unloads the gov- 
ernor and when the district pressure 
at the governor outlet has fallen to a 
value which is 0.6 in. wg below holder 
pressure, the balance swings back to 
neutral position, breaking the contact 
which stops the booster. The governor 
then continues to operate with holder 
pressure on the inlet. 

Fig. 5 shows the manner in which 
the low pressure portion of the distri- 
bution system of Adelaide is divided 
into seven districts which are not inter- 
connected. Each district is supplied by 
a separate station governor which. with 
one exception, is controlled bv a sin- 
gle detector. The exception is the dis- 
trict comprising eastern and southern 
Adelaide which. being a large area 
with considerable elevation differences. 
is served by two remotely spaced de- 
tectors controlling a single governor. 
In order to accomplish this dual con- 
trol, a modification of the standard 
operating circuit has been devised to 
provide that over-riding control of the 
governor loading is assumed by which- 
ever detector is in the “pressure low” 
position. This insures that neither de- 
tector can at any time reduce the pres- 
sure below the minimum demanded by 
the other. 

Until recently the eastern and south- 
ern districts referred to above were sup- 
plied from the same station by two gov- 
ernors discharging into separate mains 
which are cross-connected about one 
mile from the station. When automatic 
loading was introduced the problem 


oe me oe tee te me ee 


arose as to how the two governors, 
which are connected together  (al- 
though remotely) could be made to 
share the output equally. Any differ- 
ences in the loading rates (particularly 
when the demand was light) would 
result in one governor taking the load 
and closing the other up. 

The use of the differential ring-bal- 
ance previously described (see Fig. 4) 
provided a simple solution to the prob- 
lem. The ring-balance is set up with 
one gas chamber connected to the out- 
let of No. 1 governor and the other to 
the outlet of No. 2 governor. Any dif- 
ference of pressure between the two 
outlets thus causes the balance to 
swing from its equilibrium position. 

The loading of No. 1 governor is 
controlled automatically by the district 
detectors in the normal way. but the 
loading and unloading solenoid valves 
of No. 2 governor are controlled by the 
right and left hand contact tubes re- 
spectively on the ring-balance. When 
a detector calls for increased pressure. 
No. 1 governor commences to load 
and its outlet pressure rises. This at 
once causes the ring-balance to swing 
from its equilibrium position and to 
“make” the contact which opens the 
water loading valve of No. 2 governor. 

As soon as the outlet pressure of No. 
2 governor has been equalized with 
that of No. 1 the ring-balance returns 
to its equilibrium position which stops 
further loading of No. 2 governor. 
Conversely, if No. 1 governor unloads, 
the ring-balance is deflected to the left. 
causing No. 2 governor to be unloaded 
until equilibrium is again restored. 
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The Jeep-A- Trench 


Unique operating features mark 
this speedy lightweight trencher 


Last month, GAS published an ar- 
ticle on the Longhorn Mobile Ditcher, 
one manufacturer's answer to the gas 
industry's specifications for a service 
trencher (July issue, pp. 48-49). Herein 
is described another type of machine, 
utilizing “Jeep” power. which also 
appears to fulfill the industry’s needs. 


HE “Jeep-A-Trench” was designed 
with an eye to three prime requisites 
for a service trencher—mobility, low 
first cost, and 

: elimination of 

BORE bulk. Through 
incorporation of 

a light-weight attachment with a versa- 
tile jeep body as a power and propulsion 
unit, the Auburn Machine Works Inc., 
manufacturer, feels it has accomplished 
these three prime objectives. 


How It Operates 


A unique feature of the machine is 
the manner in which it disposes of dirt 
brought up from the trench. Instead of 
conveying this dirt, by a belt or other 
means, it deposits it directly ahead of 
the dug portion of the trench, where it 
is carried by two sets of augurs, or 
worms, away from the trench on either 
side, thus building up two equal spoil 
banks. The direction of travel of both 
boom and augurs is counter to that of 
the wheels: thus the cutter bits have a 
down-up motion. As the cutter bit re- 
volves around the tail sprocket, the dirt 
is carried under and upward, the undug 
portion of the trench serving as a baffle 
to retain the dirt in the bits until they 
have carried it out of the trench. There 
it falls from the bits, which are open 
at the top (outer) edge, and is pro- 
pelled by the augurs to either side of 
the trench. These augurs are mounted 
within the circumference of the chain, 
and receive their revolving action from 
two central sprockets actuated by the 
chain itself. 
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The augurs are so situated that the 
bottom one uses the surface of the 
ground as a baffle; it is so positioned 
on the boom that it picks up approxi- 
mately half the dirt, while the top augur 
scoops out the remainder. Together, 
working in unison, the two augurs dis- 
pose of all dirt dug. 

The chain on which the bits are 
mounted is approximately 20 ft long, 
giving about a 10-ft digging travel. It 
is mounted on a main drive sprocket 
and idler sprocket. A power take-off 
supplies the drive for the main drive 
sprocket. 

Another feature of the machine meet- 
ing with approval is its adaptability, 
through alternate methods of propul- 
sion, to bad soil conditions. While 
Model W is entirely wheel propelled, a 
Model C operating off a cable driven by 
a winch is also available, as is Model 
WC, which utilizes both methods and 
thus lends versatility of operation in 


both heavy mud and dry ground. A 


AT REST AND IN ACTION. Above photo por. 
trays the Jeep-A-Trench in roadable position. 
Handwheel-controlled boom is easily raised or 
lowered for action. Winch, standard on cer- 
tain models, permits operation in extremely 
muddy conditions. Photo at left illustrates 
cutter and dirt conveyor in operation. 


single hand lever controls the winch 
and wheel speed. 

Depth of the trench, which may be 
varied from 18 in. to over 6 ft, is con- 
trolled by the hand wheel, mounted on 
the left side of the digger. Digging 
speed is variable up to 300 ft per hour, 
well in excess of the industry’s 3-ft per 
minute specification. Standard trench 
width is 6 in., although other models 
will excavate to a 10-in. width. 


In Second Year 


The Jeep-A-Trench is now in its sec- 
ond year of production. The first model 
was constructed in 1946, and after un- 
dergoing improvements, the marketed 
model began to appear in early 1947. 
President Fred J. Schmidt, who 
launched the idea, teamed up with Glen 
W. MclIninch, Jeep distributor in 
Omaha, to set up the organization, en- 
tering into an agreement with the 
Willys-Overland Co. for the latter to 
market the machines. 

Demand for the Jeep-A-Trench has 
grown to a point where the company is 
now turning out over 100 a month. 

Prices of the machines start at $1975 
f.o.b. Auburn, Nebr., and run to $2385. 
The latter applies to Model WC-106, 
which is both wheel and cable propelled 
and will dig a 6-ft ditch to a width of 
10 in. The least expensive model will 
dig a 3-ft ditch to a width of 6 in, and 
is equipped with either cable or wheel 
propulsion. Two hundred feet of cable 
is supplied with “C” and “WC” models, 
but the cost of the jeep is not included, 
nor is the charge for installation. 
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GAS’ DIGESTS 


Catalytic Cracking of Hydrocarbons 


Review of current 


procedure and development 


By C. H. RIESZ 


Institute of Gas Technology 
Chicago 


OR some time the AGA Gas Produc- 

tion Research committee has been 
examining critically peak load pro- 
cesses for use in various systems. Al- 
though a wide choice of procedures 
exists, the utilization of propane or 
butane by admixture with a carrier gas 
is simple in practice and entails low 
investment and labor costs. 

Blue gas produced for carrier pur- 
poses by catalytic steam reforming of 
hydrocarbons represents a novel appli- 
cation of an old and well-established 
process which has been used mainly 
for the production of hydrogen. How- 
ever, catalytic steam reforming of 
higher hydrocarbons such as propane, 
butane, gasoline, kerosene and the like 
was investigated in the past only to a 
limited extent. Following initial litera- 
ture studies sponsored by the Post War 
Planning Cooperating committee in 
1944, a research program under the 
Gas Production Research committee 
was established at the Institute of Gas 
Technology to investigate the possi- 
bility of providing a practical peak load 
process. One of the main goals of this 
work was to stimulate development of 
this procedure or related methods by 
process design and equipment con- 
struction companies. 

To summarize the findings, natural 
gasoline and its components, i.e., bu- 
tane, pentane, hexane and heptane, as 
well as certain special feed stocks, are 
suitable as feed stocks for catalytic gasi- 
fication. Refinery products including 
cracked gasoline, kerosene and gas oil 
cannot be reformed in the simple cata- 
lytic cracking process. Consequently a 
revised procedure has been developed 
which is expected to permit catalytic 
gasification of a large variety of hydro- 
carbon products. 

It has been found necessary to sub- 
ject cracked gasoline to a preheating 
or precracking treatment before pass- 
age into the catalyst bed. This process 
development has been carried forward 
at the pilot plant at Chester, Pa. 

In the unit at Chester superheated 
steam for the process is generated by 
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passing water through a coil of alloy 
tubing in a gas-fired furnace setting. 
Hydrocarbon, pumped to a mixer, is 
vaporized by mixing with the super- 
heated steam. The hydrocarbon-steam 
mixture is preheated to reaction tem- 
perature by passage through an alloy 
tube in the main furnace setting. To 
the preheated mixture of steam and 
partially cracked hydrocarbon, heated 
air is added prior to entry into the 
catalyst bed. Following the gasification 
reaction, the hot products are cooled, 
water condensate is removed and the 
carrier gas produced by the operation 
is metered. At present, the gas passes 
into the collecting main of the Phil- 
adelphia Electric Co. 


Unit, Cooperative Projects Defined 


ON THESE PAGES are presented con- 
densations of seven important papers 
presented at five different meetings, as 


abstracted by the staff of GAS. 


Catalytic Cracking of Hydro- 
carbons* 47 
By C. H. Riesz 


Unit, Cooperative Projects 
Defined ** 47 
By the AGA research and co- 


ordinating committee 


Protection of Underground Pipe 48 
By A. H. Cramer 
(From the AGA Distribution, 
Vehicle, and Corrosion Con- 
ference) 


Automotive Needs of Customer 
Service 48 

By R. A. Hansen 
(From the PCGA annual 
meeting) 

Chemical Aspects of Corrosion* 49 
By I, A. Denison 

1948 Gas Production Research 50 
By Dr. N. K. Chaney 
(Pennsylvania Gas Assn. an- 
nual meeting) 


Regulation ** 50 
By B. A. Hardy 
*From the AGA Joint Production and Chemical 
conference. 
**From the Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
meeting. 


Erroneous impressions prompt 
explanation of terms 


BY THE AGA RESEARCH 
AND COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


O correct erroneous impressions re- 

garding the distinction between unit- 
ization and cooperative operations, the 
committee has decided upon the follow- 
ing definitions: 


(a) Unit project. A project for the efficient 
management, development, and opera- 
tion as a single, consolidated property, 
of two or more leases within a pool, or 
portion thereof, for the prevention of 
waste, the promotion of conservation, 
and increasing the recovery of oil, gas, 
natural gasoline, and associated hydro- 
carbons, by the drilling of wells with re- 
gard to reservoir conditions and struc- 
ture, rather than man-made lease boun- 
daries on the surface, and for the shar- 
ing of obligation and benefit so incurred, 
and of the oil and other products so 
produced, on some equitable basis de- 
fined in the project or plan. 


(b) Cooperative project. A project for the 
more efficient, more scientific develop- 
ment and operation of two or more 
leases within a pool, or portion thereof, 
for the prevention of waste, and for 
greater ultimate recovery of oil, gas, 
natural gasoline, and associated hydro- 


carbons, by individually developing and 
operating the separate ownerships, and 
retaining to the separate ownerships the 
oil, gas, natural gasoline, and associated 
hydrocarbons produced therefrom. 


The committee presents the following 
conclusions and recommendations per- 
taining to unitization and cooperative 
projects: 


1. The continuation of surveys on unitization 
and cooperative projects with the objec- 
tive of editing, publishing, and making 
available the data and results to every- 
one interested in order to better guide 
future prospects. 


2. The encouragement of coordination of 
engineering and regulatory practice de- 
velopments by federal, state, and educa- 
tional institutions, and by industry re- 
search organizations. 


3. The continuation of efforts te develop 
and recommend laws to implement, foster, 
and encourage unitization and coopera- 
tive projects where necessary to obtain 
greater recovery. 


1. The committee recommends that the com- 
pact commission, state agencies, and the 
industry promote an educational program 
to acquaint everyone with the benefits of 
unitization and cooperative projects. 
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Protection of Underground Pipe 


Insulating couplings separate 
protected, unprotected parts 


By A. H. CRAMER 


Technical Assistant 


Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit 


In this paper, Mr. Cramer discussed 
underground pipe protection practices 
in use by the Detroit district of the 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. in 
urban and suburban areas. 


QEPARATION of the protected and 
unprotected parts of the major sys- 
tem is accomplished by the use of in- 
sulating couplings. Saran nipples in- 
stalled with compression couplings are 
used to separate the major lines from 
small lateral lines. Coated and wrapped 
services are separated from the house- 
piping with Formica bushings, and 
coated and wrapped services to large 
industrial plants are separated from 
plant piping with insulating flanges at 
the meter or pressure regulator stations. 

Insulating couplings are also used to 
break up the continuity of flow of stray 
currents that may get on a line. The 
insulators confine any potential damage 
to one section because each section is 
electrically isolated from the other. The 
insulating couplings are used: 

1, Wherever a tie-in was made to another 
part of the system. 

2. Wherever the line crosses under street 
railway or railroad tracks, important street 
intersections, stream crossings, etc. 

Test wire stations are installed at 
20600-ft to 4000-ft intervals on the coat- 
ed and wrapped lines in the urban area, 
and from 4000-ft to 6000-ft intervals 
on suburban and cross country lines. 
Single wire installations are used ex- 


cept at major highway crossings, rail- 
road crossings, crossings of other pipe 
lines or cable systems, major stream 
crossings, etc., where two-wire test sta- 
tions are used. 


At these test stations the one or more 
No. 8 thoroughly insulated copper 
wires are connected to the main with 
the free ends of the wires located in 
roadway boxes, riser pipes, or vaults so 
that they are readily accessible for test 
purposes. 

Electrolysis surveys are made on the 
major coated and wrapped distribution 
lines once a year. 


The test wires used for the cur: ‘nt 
flow measurement are placed 50 ft 
apart. This measurement is taken \ th 
a 200,000-ohm per volt voltmeter. If 
there is any indication of current fl w, 
it means that stray currents are pres nt 
and that breaks exist in the coating of 
the pipe in the adjacent area and if | ie 
current can leave the pipe pitting \ ‘ll 
result. 

Practically all of the coated aid 
wrapped pipe in the urban area, exc: »t 
short, small diameter services, is °:- 
stalled by contractors. All of the coat d 
and wrapped pipe installed by con- 
tractors is checked first with a spa:k 
tester before it is placed in the ditch 
and then with the coating fault locator 
immediately after the ditch is back- 
filled. If the pipe is laid under a road 
bed the check must be made before road 
resurfacing is started. Any coating 
faults found must be repaired by the 
contractor befcre the job is accepted as 
being completed. This procedure imme- 
diately locates any faults that result 
from poor inspection or mechanical 
damage. 


Automotive Needs of Customer Service 


Fitting of bins and spaces 
is a ‘must’ requirement 


By R. A. HANSEN 


Service Foreman 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
San Francisco 
[ the average service car, provision 
is usually made for the proper number 
of meters but when it comes to fitting 
bins and spaces for other items, we fall 
far short of requirements. In the case 
of pipe fittings, the bins number from 
about a dozen to a maximum of two 
dozen. When we analyze the fitting re- 
quirements of our servicemen, we find 


that each uses some 50 different kinds 
and sizes of fittings. If less than one- 
half this number of compartments are 
provided, it means that different kinds 
and sizes are jumbled together result- 
ing in a great deal of lost time in lo- 
cating the article wanted. Even more 
time is lost in keeping wagon stock in 
the truck. The workman cannot know 
what he has on his truck when it is all 
mixed up, with the result that he runs 
out of one type of fitting and does not 
realize it until he has searched through 
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several boxes and, finally, if it is pos- 
sible, substitutes another combination 
of fittings. All this causes confusion, 
lost time and irritation to the service- 
man. In many cases, this will cause 
him to draw out an excessive number 
of certain fittings to be sure that he 
does not run out again soon. I think 
the automotive men will agree that 
many of these cars become overloaded 
and this is why it happens. 

It may seem at first thought that to 
provide 50 separate compartments for 
fittings alone will require a great deal 
of space; however, it should be realized 
that only a few of each type is needed 
and the compartments can be very 
small. It actually results in a saving 
of space and weight. 

The bins should be so constructed 
that the contents are plainly visible at a 
glance. Thus, they can be quickly 
scanned at the end of the day’s work 
and the order written to replenish the 
stock for the next day. In connection 
with the mention of visibility, these bins 
should be painted white or very light 
color; in fact, much light will be added 
if the entire inside of the truck material 
compartment is white. 


Individual Fittings 


The individual bins for fittings are 
no more important than separate com- 
partments, hangers or space for every 
other article that is carried. It is also 
important that the bins be so placed 
and the material located to give easy 
access to these articles most frequently 
used. In short, these furnishings should 
be built to fit each item rather than 
building a group of boxes and then 
placing the material where it will fit 
best, as has been the practice. 

Most of the utility companies have 
standardized design of service car fur- 
nishings but do not insist that small 
items of material be carried in a par- 
ticular compartment or space. With 
standard design, as explained above, it 
is possible to standardize the location 
of every item on every serviceman’s 
truck. This is an advantage when it is 
necessary to have relief drivers, and 
few of us have enough cars to supply all 
servicemen with individual cars. It is 
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possible for any serviceman to take any 
car and work as efficiently as though he 
drove it every day. 

The inspection of cars is also sim- 
plified, as an inspection should not only 
cover good housekeeping but should de- 
tect overstocking and understocking. 
Where a compartment houses only one 
material, it is easy to spot a deficiency 
or oversupply. 


The diagrams show a panel delivery 
service car which has been equipped 
to fill the needs of a particular locality. 
Considerable detail is shown as to ar- 
rangement and design of material stor- 
age compartments. This arrangement 
or design may not fill the needs of other 
utilities but is merely shown to illus- 
trate what can be done to improve our 
servicemen's Cars. 


Chemical Aspects of Corrosion 


Underground corrosion, its effects 
and prevention methods 


By I. A. DENISON 


Chief, Underground Corrosion Section 
National Bureau of Standards 


ACTORS which affect the behavior 

of a variety of ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals and alloys underground 
have been considered with respect to 
both the environment and the composi- 
tion of the material. The influence of 
oxygen, soil reaction, soluble salts, and 
carbon dioxide on the corrosion of fer- 
rous metals is discussed in terms of a 
mechanism which is based on observa- 
tions of the deposition of corrosion 
products in a specially designed cell. 
The essential feature of the develop- 
ment of pits on iron and steel in soils is 
the formation of a tubercle which ex- 
cludes oxygen from the pit, thereby al- 
lowing the pit to deepen until its con- 
tents become saturated with ferrous 
ions. 

Corrosion in soils is the result of a 
combination of factors, no one of which 
can be designated as the sole cause of 
corrosion in a given instance. Con- 
sideration of all of the materials 
which have been exposed to soil 
corrosion by the National Bureau of 
Standards shows that the factor which 
induces corrosion most generally is de- 
ficient aeration. The most serious cor- 
rosion of ferrous metals, copper and 
copper alloys, lead and zinc was ob- 


served in poorly aerated soils. High 
concentrations of soluble salts are very 
corrosive to all metals except lead, but 
only when accompanied by deficient 
aeration. 

Chronium and nickel in alloy steels 
improve their resistance to  under- 
ground corrosion generally, but the 
high contents of chromium in stainless 
steels may so concentrate corrosion in 
local areas that deep pitting results. 
However, steels containing 8% or more 
of nickel in addition to 18% of chro- 
mium have resisted corrosion in all 
soils for the maximum exposure period 
of these field tests. 

Although copper and_ high-copper 
alloys that are not subject to dezincifi- 
cation are corroded in certain soils, 
there has been no instance, in the field 
tests, of perforation of pipe specimens 
having wall thickness comparable to 
that of standard steel pipe of the same 
diameter. Furthermore, corrosion data 
for different periods of exposure indi- 
cate little probability of failure for 
many years beyond the maximum pe- 
riod of the field tests. Brasses contain- 
ing high percentages of zinc are subject 
to corrosion of dezincification, which 
in certain soils may be more severe 
than corrosion manifested by weight 
loss or pitting. 

Zinc is effective in protecting iron 
and steel both as a metallic coating and 
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as an anode for cathodic protection. A 
nominal 3-oz zinc coating, applied by 
the hot-dip process, completely prevent- 
ed pitting of iron specimens in 47 soils 
over one 10-year test period. Failure to 
duplicate this performance in a later 
test of coatings of the same thickness 
and uniformity and applied by the 
same process suggests that certain zinc- 
iron alloy layers may be unusually re- 
sistant to pitting in soils. 

Zinc anodes having from 1/20th to 
1/10th the area of the steel cathodes 
completely prevented corrosion of the 
latter for test periods ranging up to six 
years, except in a strongly alkaline soil 
and in a soil of high electrical resistiv- 
ity. Suitable chemical treatment of the 
soil where required increases the cur- 
rent output of zinc anodes. The use of 
aluminum and magnesium anodes in 
cathodic protection circuits is depend- 
ent on the proper choice of alloy and 
chemical “backfill.” 


1948 Gas Production Research 


AGA looks at its production 
research project method 


By DR. N. K. CHANEY 
AGA Research Consultant 


B* way of illustrating the safeguards 
hich have been devised to insure 
the wisest possible expenditure of the 
American Gas Assn.’s research funds, 
let us look at the organization chart 
herewith and follow the course a new 
research project must take. The gas 
production research committee is the 
key policy and administrative body for 
this phase of our research work. This 


GAS PRODUCTION RESEARCH PROJECTS 
PROCESS ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


CPR-IC — Study of Hydrocarbon Reforming 
CPR-7 Sulfur Resistant Catalysts 
HB-1 Hall High-Btu Oil Gas Process 
CPR-17 Fluidization Study 
CPR-24 Coal Gasification 
PRODUCT AND ANALYTICAL RESEARCH 

CPR-23 Enriching Value of Oils for Car- 

buretion 
PSC-] Tar Investigation 
NBS-] Gas Analysis Investigation 
TL-I Mixed Gas Research 
CPR-25 Organic Sulfur Research 

FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 

CPR-5B Reactions Between Oxygen-Steam 

& Carbon 
BMI-1 Water Gas Reactions 


AGA. ORGANIZATION CHART 
GAS PROD OTIC ION RESEARCH 


I.G.T. & Phila. Elec. Co. 
Institute of Gas Technology 
Consol. G.E.L. & P. Co. of Balt. 
Institute of Gas Technology 
Institute of Gas Technology 


Institute of Gas Technology 


Pennsylvania State College 
Bureau of Standards 

AGA Testing Laboratories 
Institute of Gas Technology 


Institute of Gas Technology 


Institute of Gas Technology 
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Committees 


13 Projects 


committee first receives any new pro- 
posal from whatsoever source. It may 
act directly or it may refer the pro- 
ject to the technical advisory commii- 
tee for preliminary study and repori. 
The project then goes to the research 
planning committee which is responsi- 
ble for the division of the association's 
research funds between the four major 
research committees shown below it on 
the chart. The project goes next to the 
PAR committee, which is responsible 
for the overall allocations of the total 
available funds between promotion, ad- 
vertising and research. If these hurdles 
as to money are safely passed, the pro- 
ject then comes back to the gas pro- 
duction research committee for admin- 
istration. The latter thus assumes the 
principal roles of business management 
on behalf of the association in respect 
to all the projects which it sponsors. 
Its personnel is therefore properly 
drawn from the important policy-mak- 
ing ranks of the industry. This com- 
mittee depends for technical assistance, 
however, upon the technical advisory 
committee, which in turn is recruited 
from the best technical brains of the 
industry. In the administration of a 
new project, these two committees now 
cooperate by setting up a supervising 
committee charged with immediate re- 
sponsibility for overseeing the project. 
The latter directly contacts and advises 
the research workers to whom the pro- 
ject is assigned. It is its duty, acting 
through the technical advisory com- 
mittee, to keep the gas production re- 
search committee informed of its opin- 
ions and findings as the work pro- 
oresses. 


Regulation 


Moore-Rizley bill draws 
unfair criticism 


By B. A. HARDEY 


Chairman, Louisiana State Minerals Board, 
Shreveport 

A notable example of the difficulty 

of obtaining legislative relief on 
state issues from a Congress which is 
made up of a majority of members 
from consuming states is the Moore- 
Rizley bill to amend the Natural Gas 
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Act. Of primary concern to producing 
states and to the conservation authori- 
ties of those states is the proposed 
amendment to make certain that no at- 
tempt is made by a federal agency to 
regulate the functions of production 
and gathering of natural gas. 


The bill was passed by the House 
nearly a year ago. Hearings have been 
completed by the Senate subcommittee 
assigned to look after the bill and there 
have been some. discussions in the full 
committee, I have heard. It has not 
been reported out for action by the Sen- 
ate. The campaign which has been 
made against it has been vicious. Cer- 
tain of the “liberal” columnists, whose 
liberalism seems to consist chiefly of 
advocacy of measures to control the 
lives of the people, have made much of 
a wholly hypothetical increase in the 
price of natural gas to the consumer as 
an evil result of the bill and the hy- 
pothesis has become, to them, a fact. 


At the moment we have the assur- 
ance that the power commission will 
not interfere with the producing and 
gathering of natural gas—except where 
for purposes of rate making it finds it 
necessary to do so. That is not the kind 
of clear-cut separation of state and 
federal powers that is needed to supply 
assurance to an industry intent upon 
avoiding the coils of a remote bureau- 
cracy. It leaves to the benevolence and 
tender mercies of the bureaucracy the 
question of industry welfare. It leaves 
unsettled the question of whether the 
states shall pursue their programs of 
conservation unhampered or find them- 
selves frustrated by the cumbersome, 
contradictory and wholly unessential 
interference of a federal agency that 
has been ridden with ideology from its 
very beginning; an agency whose men 
of practical sense have been able to 
achieve no more than a stalemate with 
those who have demonstrated their am- 
bition to apply controls over industry 
and over the lives of the consumers as 
well. The vacancy which has long ex- 
isted on the commission and which has 
made possible an even division in the 
voting may, in the absence of vigorous 
protest, be filled by the confirmation of 
an appointment made by the President 
a few days ago. After appointment— 
that of Burton Behling —was _ with- 
drawn, the name of Thomas C. Buch- 
anan was submitted. Mr. Buchanan in 
1944. testified eloquently in support of 
Commissioner Leland Olds, whose re- 
appointment was under consideration. 
Commissioner Olds has spearheaded 
the fight against the Moore-Rizley bill. 


The present need in petroleum is an 
expansion of activity. More discovery. 
more development, more drilling of 
every producible location, including 
the tide lands. Speed is important. 
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A WATER JOB FOR GAS 


Engines to Ease Tulsa Shortage 


By O. D. HALL 


c= will be put to 
work saving the peo- 
ple of Tulsa, Okla., from 
a serious water shortage 
this summer. 

Six smooth-running 
Bruce - Macbeth gas en- 
gines, four operating on 
natural gas and two on 
LP-Gas, have been or- 
dered by the city of 
Tulsa through the Max 
Landry Co., Tulsa, from 
the factory at Cleveland. 
Ohio, to be _ installed 
along the Spavinaw lake 
flow line of the city’s 
water supply. Connected 
to six new 600-rpm axial 
flow propeller type water 
pumps manufactured by 
Economy Pump Ine.. 
Hamilton, Ohio, these en- 
gines and pumps will be 
installed at six points on the line and 
will increase the flow from 25 million 
ga! per day to 35 million. 

‘We chose these gas engines to power 
the pumps because we could control 
the pressure through the automatic 
speed devices on them,” said W. L. 
Murphy, Tulsa city water superintend- 
ent. “We faced the problem of increas- 
ing the flow in the old line without 
raising our designed pressure. In fact 
we have reduced the pressure at vital 
points by pumping the water to higher 
levels at certain points so as to secure 
greater flow by taking advantage of the 
topography of the line.” 

Max E. Landry, Tulsa representative 
of the firm, said that pressure controls 
on the suction and discharge sides of 
each pump will automatically vary the 
speed of the engines depending on the 
suction and discharge head. “If one 
engine should fail it would bring about 
readjustment of head pressure on all of 
the pumps,” Mr. Landry explained. 
“The automatic control with automatic 
lift will lower the head pressure until 
such time as the engine which went 
down is again placed in operation.” 

Horsepower capacities of the various 
pumps range from 140 to 210. The LP- 
Gas pumps are rated at 210 and 175 hp. 
The latter will replace an engine of 
smaller capacity owned by the city. The 
average fuel load of these engines will 


be 10 cu ft per hp-hr. Natural gas for 
the engines will be obtained from mains 
of the Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. and 
from Helmerick & Payne Inc., both of 
Tulsa. In order to connect with the gas 
supply, the city will have to lay 55,000 


ft of gas pipeline. 


Installation Complete 


The city water department already 
owned a 6000-gal LP-Gas tank designed 
for the storage of propane. When this 
was written, the suppliers of this fuel 
and of LP-Gas equipment had not been 
determined, but bids were to be taken 
from available distributors in the area. 

Installation of the engines started 
June 3. Time for completion of the in- 
stallations and putting the new equip- 
ment in operation could not be pre- 
dicted, but the city hoped to have it in 
operation by July 15. The gas equip- 
ment will be operated for probably two 
years, until a new flow line 66 to 72 in. 
in diameter, provided for in a recent 
bond issue, is in operation. The gas 
engines and pumps will then be retained 
by the city as standby equipment. 

The present flow line, along with the 
gas pressure control and pumping 
equipment is being installed, is approx!- 
mately 54 miles long and is composed 
of 54-. 60-, and 80-in. reinforced steel 
concrete pipe. 
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Fig. 2. An LP-Gas-air system set up by Michigan 


Utility, Industry 
Combine to Beat 
Fuel Shortage 


By R. L. McKINSTRY 


Consolidated Gas Co. at plant of industrial con- 
sumer to pinch hit for interrupted gas service. 
Ratio control system for central mixing station at 


Borg-Warner Norge plant is shown. 


ACED with a shortage of Michigan 

natural gas until completion of the 
Michigan-Wisconsin pipeline early in 
1950, the western districts of Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co. were compelled 
not only to begin manufacture of all the 
oil-gas possible in the Grand Rapids 
and Muskegon districts. but also to dis- 
continue service to 12 large industrial 
users. 

The industrial customers were given 
the option of finding their own means 
of substitute fuel or accepting the in- 
stallation of LP-Gas equipment fur- 
nished by the gas company. Industry 
was to furnish its own supply of LP- 
Gas. Three of the industries accepted 
the gas company’s offer and the instal- 
lations of storage tanks and appurte- 
nances were made during the summer 
and fall of 1947. 

The basic requirement for the LP- 
Gas and air mixture is that it be inter- 
changeable in heating value to the natu- 
ral gas formerly used, so that no 
changes are required in burner adjust- 
ments. Once set up for a given LP-Gas, 
such as propane, little adjustment of 
the automatic control system is needed. 
Requirements for the gas mixture in 
the area varied from about 35 to 80 
Mcf per hour at peak load in given 
plants. 

Brown Instrument Co. engineers, 
called upon to recommend an automatic 
system for mixing the LP-Gas with air 
at a constant ratio, supplied the instal- 
lation, thereby enabling production to 
continue uninterrupted. The system 
utilizes standard mechanical differen- 
tial-pressure type meters equipped with 
Air-o-Line pneumatic control, which 
operate North American adjustable port 
valves in the gas and air lines at the 


Mr. McKinstry is an engineer for Michigan Con- 


solidated Gas Co. at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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plant central mixing station. Installed 
about four months ago, the control sys- 
tems have performed with only oc- 
casional routine checking under plant 
load conditions varying from 3% to 
100% of capacity. 

Illustrated in Figs. J and 2 is the 
Brown mixing system. Its basic oper- 
ating principle is that equal and fixed 
pressure differentials are separately 
maintained across the gas and air 
valves. Variations in plant demand are 
accommodated by the openings of the 
control valves. With constant differen- 
tial pressures, flows through the gas 
and air valves are proportional to the 
respective valve openings. Such a va- 
riable orifice arrangement permits a 
much greater turndown range than 
could be obtained with the use of fixed 
orifices and a conventional ratio flow 
control system. 

With reference to the schematic dia- 
sram (Fig. 1), more detailed operation 
of the system is as follows: With an 
increase in demand for the gas-air mix- 
ture, the downstream pressures at 
valves 1 and 2 
drop. Controller 
A, which measures 


this differential immediately functions 
to move valve 3 to a slightly wider 
opening and increase air flow so as to 
maintain the set differential acro<s 
valve 2. 

The basic flow ratio of LP-Gas aid 
air is determined by the settings of the 
adjustable ports on the North American 
valves (visible in Fig. 2 as protruding 
from the lefi-hand side of the valve 
body). This adjustment changes the 
maximum rectangular port opening in 
the valve, across which a rotating 
sleeve moves from the valve arm to de- 
termine intermediate openings. Proper 
settings can be obtained quite simply 
and adequately by the use of a Bunsen 
burner, adjustments being made exper?- 
mentally until the proper flame charac- 
teristics are provided. 

Auxiliary equipment shown on Fig. / 
includes an LPG vaporizer heated by 
steam to provide the LP-Gas, a pressure 
regulator on the gas line to maintain a 
constant pressure upstream from the gas 
valve (5 psi, in one instance), and a 
check valve on the air line to prevent 
back flow of gas in the air line, when 
the air compressor is shut down. Small 
dial type, indicating pressure gauges 
are installed on the downstream side of 
the control valves to provide a check on 
the pressure and also an indication for 
emergency hand control. 

Utilizing standard control equipment, 
the ratio control system provides a sim- 
ple, easily adjustable method of auto- 
matically mixing LP-Gas and air with 
the following outstanding advantages: 


1. High accuracy of controlled ratio from 
maximum to almost zero demand. 


2. Exact adjustment of ratio, yet easily 
changed by external knobs on the valve 
bodies for different LP-Gases (such as 
from propane to butane or to a mixture 
of the two). 


3. Incorporates Air-o-Line proportional pneu- 
matic control with automatic reset to 
accommodate load changes. 


The control system described in this 
articles has uses in other LP-Gas instal- 
lations where the gas-air mixture is used 
for standby and makeup purposes. 


Fig. 1. Schematic diagram of LP-Gas-air mixing system. 
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REMEMBER THIS: There is only one 
SMITHway-BURKAY model. Singly, or 
in series, it is the most economical auto- 
matic gas water heater for a// volume users. 


A. O. Smith Corp., Dept. G-848, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Send us all the facts on the SMITHway-BURKAY Volume-Flow 
Water Heater. No obligation! 

Name 

Firm 

Address 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Convention Plans 


AGA-GAMA programs 
set for Atlantic City 


Program plans for the 30th annual Amer- 
ican Gas Assn. convention in Atlantic City, 
Oct. 4-8, are nearing completion, AGA head- 


quarters reported last 
AGA month. An estimated 10,000 
persons will attend. 

Five general business sessions and three 
sectional discussion periods are to be held. 
Special divisions of the association will vir- 
tually capture the New Jersey city, with 
scheduled meetings and discussions in the 
Ambassador and Ritz-Carlton hotels and Had- 
don hall. AGA sectional committees (account- 
ing, residential gas, industrial and com- 
mercial, etc.), have been designated time 
allotments for their program of addresses, 
exhibits, and clinics. 

This year for the first time, gas wholesalers 
and dealers will have an opportunity to in- 
spect the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn, 
exhibit, to be held in Atlantic City audi- 
torium on Oct. 7 and 8, GAMA headquarters 
announced. An estimated 30,000 invitations 
have been extended to dealers. 

To be held concurrently with the AGA 
convention, the GAMA exhibit is this year 
designed to “present modern developments by 
manufacturers to a larger segment of the gas 
appliance industry,” Harold Massey, GAMA 
assistant managing director, said. 

In addition, a jointly sponsored AGA- 
GAMA dealer merchandising program has 
been arranged for Oct. 7, Mr. Massey report- 
ed. Manufacturers and dealers will meet for 
discussion of better dealer relations. LP-Gas 
dealers have been included on programming 
lists, and will attend a GAMA merchandising 
clinic program on Oct. 8. 

Space reservations for this year’s show 
have been very high and large exhibits will 
present more new products than ever before 


exhibited by GAMA, exhibit chairmen said. 


Personnel Groups 


Sectional men point 
for national coordination 


Cooperation with the Midwest and National 
personnel groups of AGA in sponsoring an 
industry-wide national personnel conference 
to be held in November was voted by 25 
personnel executives of the AGA Southwest 
personnel conference at Birmingham. 

In conference, personnel men heard dis- 
cussions and reports of current and future 
personnel problems: Cost-of-living bonuses, 
pension plans, leaves of absence for military 
training, employment of minors, college grad- 
uate placement, and wage rate exchange. 
Kurwin R. Boyes, AGA secretary, detailed 
AGA industrial relations activity in expla- 
nation of a program to stimulate greater co- 
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Calendar 


August 


Appalachian Gas Measurement 
Short Course—West Virginia uni- 
versity School of Mines, Morgan- 
town, W. Va., Aug. 30-Sept. 1. 


Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion Quarterly Meeting—Roosevelt 
hotel, New York, N. Y., Aug. 30- 
Sept. 1. 


September 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers Fall Meeting — Reed col- 
lege, Portland, Ore., Sept. 7-9. 


AGA Southwest Personnel Con- 
ference—-New Orleans, La., Sept. 10. 


New Jersey Gas Association, Ho- 
tel Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J., 
Sept. 10. 


Mid-West Gas Association Gas 
School and Conference—lIowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, Sept. 13-14. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 55th 
Annual Convention—Hotel Casa del 
Rey, Santa Cruz, Calif., Sept. 14-16. 


Gas Division of Oklahoma Utili- 
ties Assn.—Biltmore hotel, Okla- 
homa City, Sept. 17. 


October 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Petroleum Division— 
Herring hotel, Amarillo, Texas, Oct. 


American Gas Association Annual 
Convention and GAMA Exhibit— 
Atlantic City, N. J., week of Oct. 4. 


California Natural Gasoline As- 


sociation Fall Meeting—Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Oct. 8. 


Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association Annual Meeting—Fort 


Worth, Oct. 14-15. 


National Safety Congress — Chi- 
cago, IIl., Oct. 18-22. 


American Standards Assn. Annual 
Meeting — Waldorf Astoria, New 
York, N. Y., Oct. 20-22. 


Southern California Meter Assn. 
Measurement & Control Instrument 
Exposition — Municipal auditorium, 

Long Beach, Calif., Oct. 22-23. 


30th National Metal Exposition & 
Congress—Philadelphia, Oct. 25-29. 


Independent Natural Gas Assn. of 
America Annual Meeting — Mayo 
hotel, Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 26. 


November 
American Petroleum Institute— 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-11. 


33rd National Hotel Exposition— 
Grand Central Palace, New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 8-12. 


National Association of Railroad 


and Utilities Commissioners — Sa 
vannah, Ga., Nov. 15-18. 


National Personnel Conference o: 
the Gas Industry—Palmer House 
Chicago, Nov. 18-19. 


American Society of Mechanica! 
Engineers—New York, N. Y., Nov. 
28-Dec. 3. 


National Exposition of Power & 
Mechanical Engineering—Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y.., 
Nov. 29-Dec. 4. 


December 


American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers—Washington, D. C., Dec. 
5-8. 


January 1949 


International Heating & Ventila- 
ting Exposition — International am- 
phitheatre, Chicago, I1l., Jan. 24-28. 


March 


National Assn. of Corrosion Engi- 
neers Annual Convention — Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, March 7-10. 


Oklahoma Utilities Assn. Annual 
Meeting—Tulsa hotel, Tulsa, Okla., 
March 17-18. 


New England Gas Assn. — Hotel 
Statler, Boston, March 24-25. 


April 


Distribution, Motor Vehicle & 
Corrosion Conference—Netherlands 
Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, April 4-6. 


AGA Sales Conference on Indus- 
trial & Commercial Gas—dApril 6-8. 


AGA-EEI Spring Accounting 
Conference — Hotel Book - Cadillac, 
Detroit, Mich., April 11-13. 


Mid-West Gas Assn. Annual Con- 
vention — Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Lowa, April 11-13. 


Midwest Power Conference— 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., April 
18-20. 


Southern Gas Assn. Annual Con- 
vention—Buena Vista hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss., April 20-22. 


May 


AGA Industrial Gas School— 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., 
May 9-13. 


AGA Production & Chemical 
Conference — Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, N. Y., May 23-25. 


National Restaurant Exposition— 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 24-27. 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Assn. Annual Meeting—Drake ho- 
tel, Chicago, May 25-27. | 


The Natural Gas & Petroleum 
Assn. of Canada Annual Meeting— 
oo London, London, Ont., May 
6-27, 
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‘jnation between national and_ regional 
ociation policy. 

Problems of providing security for utility 
employees drew most attention from 30 dele- 
» yes to the AGA Midwest personnel con- 
f-rence in Kansas City in June. Considera- 
tions in instituting a pension-plan system 
were pointed out in an address by Harold T. 
Himes, regional supervisor of Aetna Life In- 
surance Co. As an aid in measuring indi- 
vidual company activities, current develop- 
ment reports were submitted to the group by 


several personnel executives. 


AGA Notes 


Load Characteristics Report. The AGA 
rate committee has issued a report on cus- 
tomer load characteristics. It presents a 
comprehensive description of a suggested 
method for making such studies, outlines the 
data which may be developed from such a 
study, and describes the uses to which it may 
be put. 

The committee hopes to secure the cooper- 
ation of at least 20 gas utility companies in 
the collection of sufficient data from which 
conclusive customer load characteristics may 
he developed. People who worked on the re- 
port: Fred C. Beck, committee chairman; 
Calvin A. Brown, Rochester G. & E., chair- 
man, technical section subcommittee on dis- 
tribution design and development; Robb 
Quinby, Brooklyn Union, subcommittee chair- 
man; I. L. Craig, Philadelphia Electric; C. 
F. deMey, Columbia Engineering; George 
Morgan, Peoples Gas, Chicago, and F. M. 
Terry, Consolidated Edison. 


Fraser appointment. To fill the unexpired 
term vacated by the resignation of S. J. 
Modzikowski because of illness, William R. 
Fraser (Michigan Consolidated Gas) has 
been appointed vice chairman of the tech- 
nical section of AGA. His interim term ex- 
pires in October. 

Long actively associated with AGA activity, 
Mr. Fraser is presently a member of the tech- 
nical section managing committee and chair- 
man of the corrosion committee. He is also 
active on the gas research advisory and gas 
production research committees, domestic gas 
appliance installation and improvement com- 
mittee, and is past chairman of the mixed 
gas research group. 


Gas Exhibits. More than 4500 sq ft of 
space will be used by manufacturers of 
heavy duty commercial cooking equipment in 
the National Hotel exhibit in November, ac- 
cording to the industrial and technical section 
of AGA, sponsor of the exhibit. At the Na- 
tional Metal Congress and Exposition in 
Philadelphia in October, the section will 
sponsor one of the largest exhibits in its 
history. Nearly 7000 sq ft will be reserved 
for display of industrial heating equipment. 


Heat Transfer Study. A comprehensive re- 
view of research efforts to develop funda- 
mental heat transfer data is to be published 
under authorization by the Technical Ad- 
visory Group for AGA Central Gas Space 
Heating research. To be published as an 
interim report on progress to date, it will 
cover the work that has been done over the 
years as well as a current project now in 
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progress at the AGA Testing laboratories. 

Objective of the study is to seek a broader 
scientific approach to the design of central 
gas heating equipment. Little data of a 
practical nature on application of laws gov- 
erning heat transfer to heating elements ex- 
posed to direct radiation of gas are available 
at present. 


Accounting Year Change. It has_ been 
recommended by the AGA executive board 
that the acounting year of the association 
should be changed from the year ending 
Sept. 30 to the calendar year. The term of 
office for the elected officers and directors 
shall remain as at present. The change in 
the accounting year was suggested so as to 
conform to the general practice of member 
companies. 

The constitution of the association may be 
amended only by a two-thirds majority vote 
of the members whose ballots are received 
on or before July 1, 1948, the date on which 
the poll closed. 


Mobile Radio. A cooperative committee 
has been created by AGA to participate in 
a larger cooperative group to be formed with 
related trade associations which use mobile 
radio facilities. Action was taken in view of 
the contemplated dissolution of the present 
radio technical planning board—an advisory 
group representing industries whose interest 
in radio is vital to the public. Formation of 
the new group was suggested in a resolution 
submitted to the association executive com- 
mittee by the AGA mobile radio committee, 
last month. 


Gas Breakfast. The annual commercial gas 
breakfast, sponsored by the commercial and 
industrial gas section of AGA, will be held 
during the week of the National Hotel ex- 
position in New York, Nov. 8-12. The break- 
fast is designed to afford editors of trade 
publications in the food service field an op- 
portunity to meet and discuss problems with 
commercial gas men and equipment manu- 
facturers. 


Massey Visits West 


On a swing through the Pacific Coast area 
last month, Harold Massey, assistant man- 
aging director, Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Assn., was speaker at dinners given in his 
honor by the Manufacturers Section of the 
Pacific Coast Gas Assn. at Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Mr. Massey also sandwiched 
in a press conference during his visit. 

In a general roundup of developments of 
interest to gas manufacturers, Mr. Massey 
made the following statements: 

Steel. GAMA members are getting about 
as much in 1948 as they did in 1947—in some 
cases a little more. Range manufacturers, 
however, could use double their 1947 allot- 
ments. Western manufacturers of floor fur- 
naces will, in all probability, get the steel 
they recently asked for in Washington. 


Prices. No increases on ranges are fore- 
seen. However, increased mechanization on 


models for the quality market will bring cor- 
responding boosts. 

Statistical services. GAMA is engaged in 
making a breakdown of statistics as to trading 
areas, 613 nationwide, to show how many 
ranges are being sold in each area. The study 
is designed to show each manufacturer how 
he stands competitively in each section. 

Competition. The outlook is good but there 
are danger signals. Sales of electric ranges 
increased 40% in 1947 as against 20% for 
gas models. Sales of electric water heaters 
in 1947 doubled 1946 output—over | million 
against 488,000. One-half the electric water 
heaters now in service were installed in 1947, 

Costs of gas v. electricity. The AGA utili- 
zation committee is studying this problem, 
and is working with U. S. Army quarter- 
master corps on costs in its mass feeding 
program. 

Single point ignition. Eastern utilities are 
eager for it. A demonstration of it will be 
held at the AGA convention by the residential 
section. 


NATIONAL AND REGIONAL programs were reviewed fully in a June meeting at AGA 
headquarters in New York. Purpose of discussion was unification of activities and pre- 
vention of overlapping regional and national programs. Attending were AGA and GAMA 
staff members, regional directors, and editors of gas trade publications. Pictured above, 
left to right: E. L. Hall, director, AGA lab; H. L. Massey, GAMA: Ed Titus, eastern editor, 
GAS; H. O. Andrew, Gas Age; G. H. Smith, AGA: J. M. Beall, AGA Monthlv: H. Leigh 
Whitelaw, GAMA: R. R. Suttle, SGA: Clark Belden, NEGA: Clifford Johnstone, PCGA; 
K. R. Boyes, AGA; and S. G. Krake, American Gas Journal. 
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Ideal for all permanent heating installations where 
positive venting is required, the No. 552 Hum- 
phrey FULLY VENTED Radiantfire is gaining 
immediate acceptance wherever it is shown. Here 
is an amazingly efficient heater combining all the 
beauty and charm of an open fire with the famous 
Humphrey ‘“‘Syphonaire-Hood” principle of vent- 
ing. Clean, fast, radiant heat and generous amounts 
of warm air circulated heat are ready instantly to 
provide cheery comfort to any area needing heat. 
Approved by A.G.A. Testing Laboratory as a fully 
vented radiant heater for use on all types of gases. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
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“fully-vented” RADIANTFIRES 


The smart, modern styling of Humphrey Vented 
Radiantfires make them outstanding attention- 
getters on any sales floor, while a close examina- 
tion of the sturdy construction and careful work- 


manship quickly convinces your prospect that 


these heaters will save him money and give him 
years of carefree heating satisfaction. Tourist 
cabins, homes, shops, stores, restaurants, beauty 
parlors, offices — these are but a few of the count- 
less prospects for Humphrey Vented Radiant- 
fires. Write today for descriptive literature and 
prices covering the No. 552 Humphrey Vented 
Radiantfire. 
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23 WARREN ST., NEW YORK CITY © 2nd UNIT SANTA FE BLDG., DALLAS @ 225 ELEVENTH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


New Officers 


Coast men nominate heads, 
eye Santa Cruz confab 


[he slate of officers nominated for the 1948- 
19 fiscal year has been released by the Pacific 
Coast Gas association, and election will be 

held at that organization’s 
PCGA Soth annual convention at 

Hotel Casa del Rey, Santa 
Cruz, Calif., Sept. 14-16. 

Nominating committee of PCGA has put 
up for consideration the names of A. F. 
Bridge (Southern Counties Gas), president; 
N. Henry Gellert (Seattle Gas), vice presi- 
dent; D. G. Martin (Pacific Gas & Electric), 
treasurer; and W. M. Jacobs (SoCal), J. S. 
Moulton (Pacific Gas & Electric), and C. H. 
Gueffrey (Portland Gas & Coke), directors. 
Still to be nominated is a representative of 
the manufacturers’ section to serve as direc- 
tor. Incumbent directors Henry Honer ( West- 
ern Stove), L. M. Klauber (San Diego Gas & 
Electric), E. G. Lawson (Pacific Public Serv- 
ice), and Roy T. Richards (Central Arizona 
Light & Power) have a year left of their 
terms on the directorate. 

PCGA convention plans are progressing 
favorably, according to association officials. 
Ten speakers have been scheduled for ad- 
dresses thus far, on subjects including lique- 
fied petroleum gas, public relations, pro- 
motion-advertising-research, provision of gas 
for peakload purposes, current business and 
industrial trends, and the gas industry in the 
Northwest. Appointment of R. L. Hayden, 
Coast Counties Gas & Electric, publicity 
chairman; and L. Harold Anderson, Pacific 
Gas & Electric, program chairman, has been 
announced by convention directors. 


OTHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Mid-West School 


A two-day conference and inspection of a 
compressor station have been announced in 
preliminary plans for the Mid-West Gas 
Assn.’s 25th gas school and conference, to be 
held at Iowa State college (Ames) Sept. 13- 
15. Lester J. Eck, Minneapolis Gas Light Co.. 
first vice president of the association, has 
been appointed general chairman of the con- 
ference. 

The program under the direction of D. J. 
Reimers, Minnesota Valley Natural Gas, will 
include distribution, utilization, production, 
and metering discussions and will extend 
through three meetings Sept. 13 and 14 
roundtable discussions are planned for Sept. 
14. A banquet will be held in the Sheldon- 
Munn hotel on the evening of the 14th. 

Tentative plans call for an inspection of the 
Northern Natural Gas Co. compressor station 
at Ogden, Iowa, on the 15th. 
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The engineering extension division of lowa 
State college, under the direction of Prof. 
Marvin Gould, will present a manufacturers’ 
exhibit of materials used in gas operating 
departments. 


Canadian Caper 


In the 41st annual meeting of the Canadian 
Gas Assn., held June 30-July 3 at Jasper 
Park, Alberta, more than 250 delegates met 
to hear summaries of the year’s industry ac- 
tivity and to select officers for the year. Pic- 
tured below (right) is outgoing president 
F. A. Brownie (Canadian Western Natural), 
shaking hands with Alexander MacKenzie 
(General Steel Wares Ltd.), newly elected 
head of the association. 

Also chosen as officers for the current year 


were C. M. Seiger (United Gas & Fuel Co. 
of Hamilton), first vice president; Hugh G. 
Smith (Consumers Gas Co. of Ontario), sec- 
ond vice president; and George W. Allen, gas 
survey engineer, executive secretary-treasurer. 

Convention delegates included representa- 
tives of organizations from Los Angeles, New 
York, and Boston—the latter city nearly 3000 
miles distant from Jasper. 


CGA’s 1949 convention is to be held at 
Bigwin inn, Lake of Bays, Ontario, June 
16-19. 


GAS 


Oklahoma Ordinance 


Publication in the January issue of GAS 
(pp. 45-47) of the vital paragraphs of the 
Oklahoma Utilities Assn. model city ordi- 
nance for the sale, installation, maintenance, 
and repair of gas appliances and equipment 
started a steady flow of requests for copies of 
the plan from all over the U.S., Kate A. 
Niblack, association secretary, has reported. 

Since its adoption by the gas division of 
the association in 1947, inquiries about the 
model ordinance have come from many states 
and a few foreign countries, Miss Niblack 
said. E. C. McAninch (Oklahoma Natural 
Gas) and members of his special association 
committee worked on the ordinance for nearly 
a year before presenting it to the association 


cores 


for approval. 

Adoption of the plan has taken place in 
12 to 15 cities and towns in Oklahoma al- 
ready, according to Dwight Baker, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas, who is researching use of the 
plan for the special committee. 


Meter Men Elect 


New officers of the Southern California 
Meter Assn. were elected at the group’s 12th 
annual Low-Jinks celebration on June 17. 

J. C. Groenwegen, Shell Oil, succeeds Cur- 
tis G. Cortelyou, General Petroleum, as presi- 
dent of SCMA for this year. Other officers 
elected were Edgar Valby (Richfield Oil), 
vice president; G. H. Forster Jr. (Texas Co.), 
secretary-treasurer; and Harry M. Kemmerer 
(Southern Counties Gas), auditor. 


Foremen in Birthday Fete 


The 25th Anniversary of the National 
Assn. of Foremen will be celebrated during 
the annual NAF convention to be held in 
Philadelphia Convention hall, Sept. 23-25, ac- 
cording to the announcement of B. A. Ho- 
dapp, president. 


~- + ~—_- lle im ae 


AGA bcoth at American Home Economics Assn, exhibition in Minneapolis, June 21-24. 
Pictured in booth are, left to right: Clifford Hall, AGA promotion bureau; Jessie Mc- 
Queen, AGA home service counselor: Ruth Sheldon, Washington Gas Light Co.; Julia 
Hunter, Lone Star Gas Co.; and Mary Belle Burnette, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
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EXPANSION 


To The West 


Tentative breakdown 
of El Paso delivery 
to western states shown 


(Continued from Page 25) 


California’s’ Bay area, which includes the 
cities of San Francisco, Oakland and Berk- 
eley. 

Mr. Kayser said further that the demands 
for fuel are so great in California that the 
company is planning to deliver an additional 
100 million by Jan. 1, 1953, making a total 
to the Pacific Gas and Electric Co. for north- 
ern California use of 400 million of gas daily. 

El Paso Natural plans to make delivery of 
the first 300 million to the PG&E as follows: 

150 MMcf daily from the San Juan Basin 
area of northwestern New Mexico, south- 
western Colorado, and southeastern Utah. 

150 MMcf from the Permian Basin of 
Lea county, N. M.. and west Texas. This is 
the source from which the company now 
draws its gas for all of its customers. 

To deliver the gas from the San Juan Basin 
area, El Paso Natural has entered into a 
contract with the Delhi Oil Corp. for the 
purchase of 100 MMcf of gas per day from 
Delhi’s large reserves in what is known as 
the Barker dome in northwest New Mexico 
and southwest Colorado. 

El] Paso Natural also will draw gas from 
the Boundary Butte dome of southeast Utah. 
where a large gas reserve was recently opened 
by the Western Natural Gas Corp. of Hous- 
ton, also headed by Mr. Kayser. 

The El] Paso company also entered into an 
agreement with the Delhi corporation to form 
the San Juan Pipe Line Co. Fifty per cent of 
San juan’s stock will be owned by El Paso 
Natural and 50% by interests designated by 
the Delhi corporation. However, operation 
and control of the San Juan Pipe Line Co. 
is to be vested in El Paso Natural. 

After formation of the pipeline company, 
application was filed with the Federal Power 
Commission to construct a line from the San 
Juan Basin area to a point in the State of 
Arizona, about 20 miles east of Needles, 
Calif. It is planned to deliver 150 MMcf 
daily through this line to the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co. 

At the same time, El] Paso Natural filed 
another application with the power commis- 
sion for a certificate to complete the looping 
of its line from the Permian Basin area to 
Blythe. Calif. 

Also included in this application is about 
120 miles of 26-in. and 30-in. line connecting 
El Paso’s line with the San Juan line near 
Needles. 

It is planned to deliver 150 MMcf through 
this feeder line. thus completing the delivery 
of the initial 300 million daily to Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co. 

With the filling out of the unlooped portion 
of El Paso’s main line to Blythe, so that it 
will be a solid 30-in. line paralleling the 26-in. 
line, still another 100 million will be deliv- 
ered to Pacific Gas and Electric. These 
facilities are to be completed by Jan. 1, 1953, 
making a total of 400 MMcf of gas a day 
available for use in northern California. 

Because of the range of mountains that it 
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would be necessary to cross, the construction 
of the San Juan pipeline would be impossible 
if an attempt were made to lay the line in a 
straight line from the source of supply to 
the market. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co. will build a 
line from the point near Needles across 
mountains to Bakersfield and up the San 
Joaquin valley to San Francisco and the Bay 
area. The size of this line has not been de- 
termined but it will be at least’ 30-in. in 
diameter, and it will be about 520 miles in 
length. 

Both of these lines go through the most 
severe desert in the United States and also 
the new line will cross the great mountain 
ranges. 

The fact that all these lines will run into 
California by the southern route makes the 
matter of maintenance much less difficult. 
according to Mr. Kayser. 

The time when a gas pipeline is needed 
most is in cold weather and construction over 
high mountain ranges raises very serious 
problems of maintenance throughout the pe- 
riod of the year when.continuous service js 
most needed. 

None of the lines are projected through 
the mountain’ passes when snows are heavy 
during the winter. Consequently, the prob- 
lem of maintaining continuous service is not 
insurmountable. 


Arabian Pipe Released 


Two hundred fifty miles of large-diameter 
steel gas pipe, earmarked for use in construc- 
tion of the Trans-Arabian pipeline. will in- 
stead be rechanneled into increased fuel sup- 
ply for the eastern United States. The pipe has 
been released to Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co. of Houston by Burt E. Hull, president of 


Trans-Arabian Pipe Line Co. 


The 30- and 3l-in.-pipe will go into the 
Tennessee Gas system, which runs from the 
Texas - Mexican border to West Virginia. 
Loaded onto freighters at Long Beach, Calif. 
(after delivery by Consolidated Western Steel 
Corp., Maywood, Calif.) the big tubes will 
be shipped through the Panama canal for 
unloading at Houston and Beaumont. 

Trans-Arabian decided to release the pipe 
after Department of Commerce action de- 
laying export licenses for shipments to the 
Middle East. Mr. Hull said his firm will 
complete the line between Saudi Arabia and 
the Mediterranean as soon as _ conditions 
permit. 

Some 80 miles of steel pipe were involved 
in the first shipment to Tennessee Gas. The 
total of 255 miles—64,000 tons—is expected 
to be shipped as it is manufactured at Con- 
solidated Western. 

Gardiner Symonds, president of Tennessee 
Gas, said that Trans-Arabian’s decision to re- 
lease the pipe will mean an increase of 2 
MMcf daily by Tennessee Gas in the Appa- 
lachian area—a total of 6 MMcf to be reached 
before winter peak demands in the East. 
Symonds said the pipe was obtained on a 


trade-out basis and will be repaid to Tres. 
Arabian with pipe from Tennessee Gas _'e. 
liveries later this year. 

Thirteen freighters will be required to 
transport the entire order from Califernia to 
the Gulf Coast ports. 

As a follow-up of the purchase, Tennes: »e 
Gas has asked FPC for authorization ‘o 
substitute about 207 miles of 30- and 31-:1, 
pipe for 213 miles of 26-in. pipe, previous'y 
authorized for construction of second line 
loops on the south end of the company syste?). 


PG&E Builds Holders 


Construction of a new $4.5 million gis 
holder at Point Isabel and application for 
permission to erect an identical one in the 
Potrero district of San Francisco were re- 
ported by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Work on the Point Isabel (Richmond 
waterfront) holder began early in July by 
Koppers Co., to whom the contract was let. 
It will be the first gas holder in the northern 
portion of the metropolitan East San Fran- 
cisco bay, and will augment East bay storage 
capacity by 65%, according to William H. 
Park, East bay division manager of PG&E. 
Heretofore there has been no local storage 
to meet peak demands in the area. 

In June, the company submitted applica- 
tion for the other plant, to be located on 
Pennsylvania St. in a district which would 
be reclassified from a “second residential 
district” to a “light industrial district” by 
PG&E’s petition. The capacity of the holder 
will amount to 53% of the present San Fran- 
cisco capacity, said Grover S. Tracy, PG&E 
city division manager. 

Taxes in the amount of $45,000 for the 
Point Isabel holder and $120,000 for the 
Potrero holder will be yielded annually to 
the respective cities and counties, Mr. Tracy 
said. Both holders will have a capacity of 
17 MMcf. 


A-Plant Demands Up 


Two companies have applied to the Federal 
Power commission for extension of facilities 
which will meet gas demands of the Atomic 
Energy commission’s Oak Ridge, Tenn., plant. 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Corp., Hous- 
ton, has requested a $13,350,000 addition to 
its facilities, which would increase its de- 
livery system capacity to 1060 MMcf daily 
and allow it to deliver an additional 60 MMcf 
daily to East Tennessee Natural Gas Co. for 
sale to the Atomic Energy commission. 

East Tennessee Natural petitioned FPC 
for authorization to add pipeline sufficient to 
increase its system capacity by 100 MMcf 
daily. Of this, 40 MMcf would supply indus- 
trial customers in middle and eastern Ten- 
nessee. and the remainder would go to Oak 


Ridge. 


“Group C” Okayed 


After consideration of entire proceedings, 
including a _ presiding examiner’s report 
(GAS, May 1948), the Federal Power com- 
mission has authorized Panhandle Eastern 
Pipeline Co.’s “Group C” project, which with 
previously okayed “Group A” and “Group 
B” authorizations will give the organization 
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A packaged unit combining thermo- 
stat, safety pilot, A, B and C controls 
in one assembly. 

Installed with sensitive bulb in cold 
air return of floor furnace or space 
heater. 

Provides accurate automatic control 
of room temperature without outside 
electrical connections, 

100% shut off of both pilot and 
main burner plus snap-action thermo- 
static control, 


Safer lighting — during pilot lighting 
operations gas cannot flow to main 
burner. 

Thermo-magnetic type automatic pilot 
—no moving parts in combustion 
chamber. 

Flexible capillary tubing makes in- 
stallation simple and permits location 
of thermostat in most effective posi- 
tion. 

Model shown in A-14 with 36” x 14” 
bulb. 


Model A-15 with 3/16” x 65” bulb 


also available. , 3 pee 


In home and industry, EVERYTHING’S UNDER CONTROL 


Kobertshaw-Fultow 


YOUNGWOOD, PENNSYLVANIA 


CONTROLS COMPANY /- 


AMERICAN THERMOMETER DIVISION 
St. Louis, Missouri 
ERIDGEPORT THERMOSTAT DIVISION | 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 


GRAYSON CONTROLS DIVISION 


Lynwood, California 


FULTON SYLPHON DIVISION 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
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two interconnected looped lines from _ its 
Liberal station in Kansas to Detroit. The 
lines will increase daily capacity 575 MMcf 
in summer months and 610 MMcf in winter 
months. 

Conditions of the authorization were that 
(1) Panhandle shall not use the facilities 
for service to any new customer without 
specific FPC authorization and (2) Reports 
shall be made periodically on increases in 
the line’s capacity. 


Expansion Briefs 


Six expansion plans were reported in 
various stages of development during July. 
Largest of these was Ohio Fuel Gas Co.’s pro- 
posed construction and operation of new 
natural gas pipelines to increase transmission 
capacity to Toledo and Fremont. Facilities of 
61 miles of 20-in. pipeline between Richland 
county and Toledo, authorized by FPC last 
month, will cost an estimated $3 million. 

Other developments were: 


Potomac Gas Co.'s application to FPC for 
authorization for the construction and use of 
a 16-in. pipeline to carry natural gas 18 miles 
between Dranesville and Arlington, Va. The 
line would be completed in November 1948 
and would cost $1.2 million, according to the 
application. 


United Gas Pipe Line Co.’s receipt of FPC 
authorization to use maximum capacity of its 
line in east Texas and northern Louisiana 
(Carthage-Munroe line) to 310 MMcf daily. 
This action constitutes removal of war- 
emergency limitations. 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Co.’s construction 
of a new 12-in. gas pipeline from the com- 
pany's station in the Chickasha field to Velma 
field in Stephens county and the Maysville 
district of Garvin county. Lines will also be 
extended to Seminole county to tie into the 
companys trunk line serving central 
northeastern portions of the state. 


Home Gas Co.’s $800,000, 30-mile high- 
pressure natural gas pipeline between Han- 
cock and Cocheton, N. Y. Work is now in 
progress on this project to increase gas sup- 
plies in the Southern Tier communities. It is 
a part of a larger program approved by FPC 
earlier this year. 


United Natural Gas Co.’s application for a 
$3,057,500 enlargement of its gas transporta- 
tion and underground storage system in Penn- 
sylvania was granted by FPC. 


From Texas to Ohio 


Application has been filed before FPC by 
Texas Gas Transmission Corp. to construct 
and operate an 840-mile natural gas pipeline 
from the Carthage field of east Texas to 
Middletown, southwest Ohio, as previously 
proposed. (GAS, July 1948.) 

In anticipation of commission approval. 
Texas Gas Transmission has already started 
preparations for actual construction, and is 
ready to begin work 60 days after issuance 
of an FPC certificate of convenience and 
necessity. The company estimates that first 
deliveries at the eastern terminus of the line 
could begin in December 1949, and deliveries 


60 


and, 


of full contract loads by early 1950. Survey- 
ing, purchase of pipe, contracting, and finan- 
cial agreements have all been partially com- 
pleted, the corporation reported. 

Proposed new facilities would increase 
daily peak deliveries of its system by 391,600 
Mcf by 1951. 


New Loop for Chicago 


FPC has authorized Chicago District Pipe- 
line Co. of Joliet, Ill., to loop its existing 
Calumet line with 41 miles of 24-in. pipe, 
extending from Joliet to the southern city 
limits of Chicago. 

The proposed new line (estimated cost: $4 
million) is intended to insure service for 
the company’s customers and to permit stor- 
age of gas to be used in meeting peakload 
requirements. In addition, it will afford 
Chicago District an opportunity to repair and 


rehabilitate the 17-year-old Calumet line, »ow 
considerably corroded. 

Funds for construction of the loop line ind 
related facilities will be obtained from the 
People’s Gas Light & Coke Co. which owns 
all outstanding securities of Chicago District 
Pipeline Co. 


Ohio Fuel Expands 


Last month the FPC authorized The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, to replace existiug 
lines in order to provide increased traiis- 
mission capacity for the Marion and Lima, 
Ohio, markets. Cost has been estimated at 
$2.986.250 but this sum may be reduced 
through salvage of the lines to be replaced. 
Removal of the old lines will necessitate 
abandonment of gas service to 34 rural cus- 
tomers. 

Facilities approved by the commission in- 
clude about 97 miles of pipeline between 
Ohio Fuel’s Treat compressor station in 
Licking county and the existing connection 
with West Ohio Gas Co. in Allen county, 
supplying the markets of Lima, Kenton, Del- 
phos, Ottawa, Leipsic and other communi- 
ties. In addition, laterals will be constructed 
for service to Marion, Kirkpatrick, McGuffey, 
and Kenton. 


Ontario's Biggest Oil-Gas Plant 


A view of Dominion Natural’s new Port Stanley oil-gas plant, now under construction. 


The biggest oil-gas plant in Ontario—that 
of the Dominion Natural Gas Co. Ltd.—is 
now under construction on a 30-acre site at 
Port Stanley, and will be completed in time 
to meet heavy winter demands. Some 80 
men are now working on the $2 million con- 
struction, which will produce gas to supple- 
ment the dwindling supply in southwestern 
Ontario. . 

The Buffalo, N. Y., concern is building the 
plant as a result of the serious gas shortage 
that developed last winter, when but a frac- 
tion of the demands of company’s thousands 
of customers. in 40 towns and villages in the 
area, could be met. Dominion Natural of- 
ficials estimate the new plant will be in 
operation by October. 

The little village of Port Stanley has been 
a whirlpool of activity since construction 
started on the plant. Work is now in progress 
in the fabrication of the first of four steel 
tanks in which nearly 7 million Imperial gals 
of oil will be stored. Schedules call for com- 


pletion of all four tanks by September. 

Generators are being erected now, and the 
foundations have been poured for a large 
powerhouse. 

In operation, the plant will produce a 
manufactured oil-gas, approximating 1000 Btu 
per cu ft—the same as the company’s natural 
gas reserves—and will necessitate no altera- 
tion of gas burners now used by customers. 
Crude oil, fed from the storage tanks to the 
generator, will be cracked at high tempera- 
tures and the gas separated from tar. Gas 
will then flow into a 500 Mcf relief gasholder 
and through a purifier and water-cooling sys- 
tem, where foreign matter will be extracted. 
After general purifying and refining, the gas 
will go to a second gasholder, to be piped for 
use through 10 miles of 8-in. pipe at 125-lb 
pressure to Dominion Natural’s main trans- 
mission line at Talbotville, Ont. 

All buildings are being constructed of con- 
crete and steel. A $15,000 fire prevention 
system is to be installed. 
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The Rate Roundup 


A public hearing on proposed changes in 
FP{ general rules and regulations governing 
rate schedules and tariffs of natural gas com- 
panies subject to commission jurisdiction has 
been announced and will be held at an early 
date. 

Proposed changes, first made public last 
April. provide principally for the filing of 
natural gas rate schedules in the form of 
comprehensive tariffs rather than in the form 
of individual contracts as permitted under 
rules now in effect. This is a procedure which 
has been under consideration by the commis- 
sion for some time and which has been fol- 
lowed in recent years by a considerable seg- 
ment of the natural gas industry. 

Elsewhere on the rate front: 

Kentucky West Virginia Gas Co. has been 
authorized rate changes as proposed by the 
company last February and amended by it in 
June. Increased taxes and production costs 
will be reflected in the new schedule—but 
minimum billing demands, and notice and 
filing regulations in regard to rate changes 
were modified from the previous request by 
the supplement filed in June. 

Peoples Natural Gas Co. (Pittsburgh) has 
filed a new schedule with the Pennsylvania 
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Public Utility commission calling for higher 
rates. If the proposal is approved approxi- 
mately 45,000 domestic and commercial and 
102 industrial users will be affected. Increases 
asked are 5 cents per Mcf for domestic and 
commercial customers using more than 10 
Mcf per month (no increase for those using 
less), 5 cents per Mcf for industrial users 
consuming more than 10 and less than 500 
Mcf per month, and 3 cents per Mcf above 
500 Mcf. 

Rochester Gas & Electric Co. has filed a 
proposed rate schedule that would increase 
cost to consumers about 13%. All classes of 
customers would be affected — price boosts 
would be spread over 127,000 customers. The 
$1 million annual increase in revenue will 
compensate for increased labor, production, 
and freighting costs, and will keep the com- 
pany from showing a substantial deficit for 


1948, RG&E officials said. 


SoCal Buys LP-Gas Co. 


Application for authorization to purchase 
all outstanding preferred and common stock 


Formation of Gasair Associates, an or- 
ganization of liquefied petroleum specialists 
who will coordinate their services in the 
various design, construction and marketing 
phases of LP-Gas installation, has been 


announced. The new group has _ estab- 
lished main offices at 68 Post St., San 
Francisco. 

Engineering, manufacture, marketing, 


and servicing of Gasair “packaged gas 
plants” will be the primary endeavor of the 
associates, but experimental and develop- 
mental work on new products is to be a 
concurrent operation, officials said. 


Gasair Associates Established 


Final details of the organization of the 
group were completed at a recent Denver 
meeting of Eaton Metal Products Co. (man- 
ufacturing associates) executives and John 
K. Heller, designer of Gasair.* 

Included in Gasair Associates’ distrib- 
utors will be representatives in Los Ang- 
eles, Denver, Chicago and New York. Sales 
engineers are headed by Edwin E. Hawley, 
a veteran of Gasair installation supervision. 


* Above, left to right: Ralph C. Smith. Gasair As- 
sociates: J. R. Travis, president, Eaton Metal Prod- 


ucts Co.: Lon Turner, Gasair division of Eaton 
Metal Products: and John K. Heller, Gas@ir de- 
signer. 


of the Blythe Gas Co. Ltd. (Blythe, Calif.) 
has been filed with the California Public 
Utilities commission by Southern California 
Gas Co. Purchase price is $130,000. 

SoCal will convert the present butane 
service in the area to natural gas and extend 
service to areas surrounding the city wherever 
possible. Annual savings to customers in the 
Blythe area will be an estimated $17,000. 
Charge for 5 Mcf of natural gas will be $6.38, 
while the cost for an equivalent amount of 


butane is $11.90. 


Utility Bill Rises 


About $45 million a year will be added to 
the fuel bill of the utility industry as a result 
of the new wage agreement in the bitumi- 
nous coal industry, decided upon late in June. 

In its consumption of 90 million tons a 
year, the industry will pay about 50 cents 
more a ton, or an increase from $6.50 to $7 
per ton. The increase will not cause as big 
a jump in utility operating costs as was 
feared earlier. Reasons are omissions in the 
agreements of demands for higher vacation 
allowances for miners and_ shorter work 
weeks, 

Granted measures increasing royalties for 
the miners’ pension fund and the wage in- 
crease are responsible for the coal price boost. 


Consolidation Told 


Sale of the gas properties and franehises 
of the Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. to 
United Gas Improvement Co. and its sub- 
sidiary, Harrisburg Gas Co., has been an- 
nounced by executives of the three organi- 
zations. 

Properties and franchises owned by Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light in Lancaster county 
(Pa.) will be sold to UGI; those in Cumber- 
land county will go to Harrisburg Gas. 

After details are decided, applications will 
be filed with the regulatory bodies having 
jurisdiction over the transactions involved in 
the purchase and sales of these properties. 


May Sales Boost Total 


Total sales of the gas utility industry in 
May 1948 increased 6.8% over the com- 
parable month in 1947 the AGA reports. For 
the 12 months ending May 31, 1948, total 
sales gained 8.1% over a year earlier. Natu- 
ral gas sales for the month were up 10.3% 
over May 1947; manufactured, down 1.6%; 
mixed gas, down 34.6%. 


Correction 


In the article “New Water-Gas Plant in 
an Old Setting’ by Randall P. Saxton. 
which appeared on pages 29 to 33 of the 
June issue, the following references 
should be altered: 

On page 239, fifth and sixth lines from 
the bottom in the right-hand column, 
“The Derby Gas and Electric Co.” should 
read “Derby Gas and Electric Corp.” 
which is a holding company and is not 
synonymous with the company men- 
tioned elsewhere in the story. 

On page 31 in the last paragraph of 
the second column mention is made of 
“Stacey Brothers Gas Construction Co.” 
This should be “The Stacey Manufac- 
turing Co.” of Cincinnati. 
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GAS PRODUCTION 


Utah Gets Wyoming Gas 


As a result of a new order issued by the 
Utah Public Service commission, Mountain 
Fuel Supply Co. will begin drawing “tem- 
porarily” from the Church Buttes ( Wyo.) 
natural gas fields in a step to build up re- 
serves for winter emergency periods. 

The new order, superseding a similar one 
issued last November, decreases domestic and 
small commercial rates by 33% ($1,399,158) 
and increases industrial rates 10-50% ($874.- 
427), annually. The November regulation had 
ordered a $1.3 million decrease in domestic 
rates and no increase in industrial rates. 

Expanded program made possible by this 
upping of industrial returns allows Moun- 
tain Fuel Supply to draw from Church 
Buttes, thus insuring an adequate gas supply 
and eliminating possible curtailment of serv- 
ice to industrial users during winter months. 

The company has been ordered to refund to 
domestic users about $605,000 in “over- 
charges” —representing the difference be- 
tween the decrease in rates under the No- 
vember order and the greater decrease under 
the new order—paid by consumers in the 
period Feb.-July 1948. 


New Mill Ships Pipe 


First shipment of pipe from Republic Steel 
Corp.’s new large-diameter pipe mill left Re- 
public’s rambling Gadsden, Ala., plant July 1, 
consigned to Southern Natural Gas Co., Bir- 
mingham. The shipment was the first of 140 
miles of 24-in. pipeline contracted by the gas 
company from the new mill. 

For many years deficient in the amount of 
fuel supply for its industries, Birmingham 
will get a whopping increase in its intake of 
natural gas as a result of this new pipe sup- 
ply, Republic officials said. 

The new mill, initial operation of which 
took place in June, will produce about 65 
miles of large-diameter pipe each month when 
full capacity runs are reached. Tremendous 
need for natural gas in the Birmingham area 
has prompted Republic steelmen to notify 
their customers that the entire output of its 
plate mill will be used in the new pipe mill 
when the latter reaches capacity loads. 


Ball Sees Shortage 


Predicting a critical shortage of natural 
gas in the Northeast and Midwest, Max W. 
Ball, chief of the Interior department’s gas 
and oil division, told members of the House 
interstate and foreign commerce committee 
that “it looks like another rough winter 
ahead.” 

Reporting to the committee late in June on 
U. S. fuel potentials estimated to be available 
for cold weather periods, Ball said that in- 
creased stocks of gasoline and oil will ease 
the problem somewhat, but not enough for 
“unqualified optimism.” In New England 
states, where reserves have not been built up 
sufficiently, kerosene will be a possible re- 
lief, he said. 
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Sublevel Corrosion 


In connection with various field tests of 
the corrosion resistance of various pipe ma- 
terials in different types of soil, the National 
Bureau of Standards is displaying 3000 actual 
test specimens for a period ending Aug. 15. 

The Bureau has extended invitations to 
chemists, metallurgists, corrosion engineers, 
and others interested in the behavior of metals 
underground to inspect the exhibit in the 
bureau’s Underground Corrosion laboratory, 
Connecticut Ave. and Van Ness St., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


FPC Rules Changes 


FPC is now considering a number of 
changes in general rules and regulations af- 
fecting the form of annual reports required 
of FPC licensees and of public utilities. 

Proposed changes, developed in collabora- 
tion with the Committee of Statistics and Ac- 
counts of the National Assn. of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, are intended to sim- 
plify the requirements of annual reporting 
and to eliminate some of the schedules re- 
quired under present rules. 


Plant Dedicated 


Government and mining officials gathered 
recently for the dedication of the Bureau of 
Mines’ $3.5 million synthetic liquid fuels 
laboratories and pilot plant at Bruceton, Pa. 
This project and others like it are designed 
to promote research into the production of 
liquid fuels from coal, oil shale and agri- 
cultural products. Bruceton research will be 
confined to liquid fuels from coal. 


Texas Ups Production 


Texas boosted its gas production 157% 
between 1939 and 1947, according to a re- 
cent report of the railroad commission, which 
lists 17 major pipelines completed, under 
construction or proposed for carrying gas 
out of the state. Ernest O. Thompson, com- 
mission chairman, places the state’s gas well 
production last year at more than 2 trillion 
cu ft as compared with 872,268,000,000 cu 
ft for 1939. He said authoritative sources 
predict that Texas production will reach 4.75 
trillion cu ft during 1950. 


132 Certificates Granted 


During the fiscal year ending June _ 30. 
1947, the Federal Power Commission issued 
132 certificates authorizing new natural] gas 
facilities valued at $271,500,000. This state- 
ment was made in the commission’s 27th 
annual report which was recently made 
public. 

Regarding the natural gas situation, the 
FPC stated: “The growth of demand for 


natural gas is reflected in the estimated cost 


of $666.7 million for new interstate facilities 
proposed in the 12 months ended June 30, 
1947, as compared with $480 million for the 
corresponding period in 1946 and $'54) 
million for 1945.” 

Copies of the report may be obtained { -om 
the FPC at 35 cents each. The order nun: ber 
is FPC-A-34. 


MISCELLANY 


Export Problem 


Canada checks reserves, 
debates shipment advisability 


Export policy controversy and surveys of 
estimated natural gas reserves in Alberta were 
getting most attention last month, as the 
western Canadian province studied proposals 
that would send thousands of miles of new 
pipeline snaking to the east and west—for 
eastern province and U. S. Pacific Coast con- 
sumption. 

After a survey by Dr. George S. Hume of 
the Dominion Geological Survey and I. Ig- 
natieff of the Dominion Bureau of Mines 
placed proved and probable Alberta gas re- 
serves at about 3618 billion cu ft (90 years’ 
supply). the province determined to make its 
own estimates, and its investigation is now 
under way. But even if reserves are found to 
be sufficient for home use and export, the 
question of provincial and dominion policy 
on exports, together with U. S. Federal Power 
commission approval, and various legal diff- 
culties, will still stand in the way of the 
piping out of the Alberta gas now sought after 
in sO many quarters. 

A $48 million natural gas pipeline across 
the three Prairie provinces (Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, and Manitoba), which would tap 
Alberta fields for delivery of gas as far east 
as Winnipeg, was approved, but legislators 
were unable to agree on the incorporation of 
a company for the undertaking and shelved 
consideration of a senate bill proposing in- 
corporation provisions. 

The proposed line to the West, a 24-in. 
pipeline to extend from Alberta to the inter- 
national line at Kingsgate, B.C., would de- 
liver gas to U.S. cities including Seattle, 
Spokane, Tacoma, and Portland. The North- 
western Natural Gas Co., a Delaware cor- 
poration, proposes to finance the development 
at an estimated cost of $78 million, half of 
which would go into pipelines and compressor 
stations. 

In opposing exports until more definite in- 
formation can be obtained to establish 
whether reserves are sufficient for home needs. 
Alberta governmental policymakers face pos- 
sible legal battles with private corporations. 
Large private organizations hold some 16 mil- 
lion acres of land which is not subject to 
present export restrictions. One question set- 
tles around whether a province has more 
right to restrict export of gas than coal or 
wheat. 

It is considered that if litigation develops, 
it may involve the validity of gas and petro- 
leum leases on Crown holdings now being 
issued. Current Alberta gas and petroleum 
leases issued prohibit export of gas except 
with government consent; older leases do not 
contain such reservations. 
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F. 4. McCANLIES, Southern California Gas 
(Co. district agent in Glendale, moved to the 
Lo. Angeles office last month to take over as 
ass'-tant to Vice President F. M. Banks. Mr. 
Mctcanlies will concentrate on public rela- 
tions activities and the company’s relation- 
ship with civic organizations. Prior to be- 
coming district agent in Glendale in 1944, 
he -erved as local manager of the Alhambra 
office. His place in Glendale has been filled 
by P. J. HOSHAW, former Oildale district 
azent. W. T. O'DONNELL, assistant cus- 
tomers department supervisor in Los Angeles, 
has moved to the Oildale post. 


JOHN E. HEYKE JR. heads a list of four 
Brooklyn Union employees who have received 
new titles. Mr. Heyke was named vice presi- 
dent. WILLIAM B. HEWSON is the new 
assistant vice president, and JOHN G. REYN- 
OLDS is assistant comptroller. The company’s 
new personnel department manager is WIN- 
STON E. HIMSWORTH. All four appointees 
joined Brooklyn Union in the early 1930's. 


HAROLD W. JOHNSTON on July 15 became 
superintendent of The Gas Service Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. He will work under the direc- 
tion of CHARLES H. KOINM, assistant to 
the general manager. Mr. Johnston has been 
superintendent of the company’s property at 
Topeka since his release from the Army in 
1945, and he is being succeeded there by 


SIGNOR FINK. 


WALTER J. LEAUMONT, sales manager of 
the Southern Heater Co., was elected vice 
president of the company at a recent board 
meeting. Mr. Leaumont has been connected 
with Southern Heater for 13 years and de- 
veloped the firm’s heating department. The 
announcement was made by EMMETT A. 
SMITH, president. 


MILO R. MALTBIE, 77-year-old chairman of 
the New York State Public Service commis- 
sion, announced in mid-June his intention to 
retire from his post as rate guardian. Mr. 
Maltbie was appointed to his second 10-year 
term in 1941, and has until Feb. 1, 1951, to 
go. The exact date when his retirement will 
become effective was not revealed. 


LEWIS R. GATY has been named manager 
of the engineering department of Philadelphia 
Electric Co., succeeding K. M. IRWIN, who 
is now vice president in charge of engineer- 
ing. Mr. Gaty has been in the gas industry 
since 1923, serving with Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co. and Sioux City Gas & Electric 
Co. before joining Philadelphia Electric. 


GEORGE C. KINSMAN has resigned his 
position as rate engineer for Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. Mr. Kinsman has been appointed 
director of the California Manufacturers 
Assn.’s new division, the Fuel, Power and 
Water department. At PG&E he was in charge 
of rates, statistics, forecasts of availability 
and demand, and research. 


F. B. CULLY, executive vice president of 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co., Evans- 
ville, has been elected president of the com- 
pany. He succeeds {. A. BROWN, who re- 
signed recently. G. E. OSWALD, secretary. 
was elected vice president to succeed Mr. 
Cully. 
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Easy, fast 


way fo install =, © 


pipe under 
tracks and 
pavement 


...push if with a GREENLEE Pipe Pusher 


What might be a very tough job— 
installing pipe under a railway, street, 
sidewalk or floor—becomes a quick, 
simple one with a GREENLEE Hydrau- 
lic Pipe Pusher and Power Pump. 

With this GREENLEE equipment one 
man can push pipe at the rate of two 
feet a minute... do in half an hour work 
that could take several men a day or 
mofe using old methods. 

The GREENLEE eliminates extensive 


¥ . . , 
6 OO oN ar ?: ae 
Ce oe Ke ¢ 
‘ > 7 a 


A xin © et 


ditching as just a short trench accom- 
modates the Pusher. . no disturbing 
of roadbed or traffic, no tearing up of 
pavement, lawns, floors... does away 
with back-filling, tamping, tunneling, 
repaving. Cuts job time to a fraction. 

Get facts today on this time- 
saving, efficient tool. Write Greenlee 
Tool Co., Division of Greenlee 
Bros. & Co., 1948 Columbia Avenue, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


TOOLS FOR CRAFTSMEN 


GREENLEE 


| | QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE GREENLEE HYDRAULIC PIPE PUSHER 


GREENLEE. 


Easy — one or two men can easily operate on any job. 
Portable — compact, easy to carry to job and set up. 
Fast — operates at six different speeds. Two models — (1) 
for pipe up to 4-inch; (2) for larger pipe, drainage ducts, 
concrete sewer pipe. Do the job easier, quicker with a 
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A. F. H. Scott W. R. Rinelli L. A. Brandt H. S. Armstrong 
... Empire ... Ansul ... Peoples Gas ... Fluor 


ALLISON F. H. SCOTT has been appointed ‘Texas regional office which opened last month 
regional manager of Empire Stove Co.’s first at 3736 Granada Ave., Dallas. Mr. Scott has 


CENTER LINE OF PIPE. 


LOCATING 


FISHER M-SCOPE 
PIPE & CABLE FINDER 


. » locates, traces and measures the 
depth of buried pipes and cables even 
through concrete electronically. Elim- 
inates costly exploratory digging. 


Write Dept. 9 For 
FREE 16-PAGE BOOKLET 


Fisher Research Laboratory, Inc. 
PALO ALTO - CALIFORNIA 


. 
. 
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- . . 
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IF YOU ARE NOT A 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 


In GAS each month you will find dozens of ideas that will help 
you know your business better and do your job better. Just one 
of these ideas coming to you om our pages can pay you many, 
many times the small cost of a subscription. 
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GAS ... 1709 WEST EIGHTH ST., 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 


Please enter my subscription to GAS for... 
1 YEAR $2.00 [] 
[] Check is enclosed ([_] Please bill me 


NAME_ POSITION 
COMPANY 
STREET CITY ZONE STATE 


CLIP THIS AND MAIL TODAY 


ee 


O. E. Zwanzig E. G. Peabody 
+>. ... Citizens Gus 


had heating appliance experience and is well] 
known in the area he will serve. He also was 
special assistant to the deputy federal housing 
administrator and special consultant to the 
OPA in Washington. 


WILLIAM R. RINELLI has been appointed 


director of Ansul Chemical Co.’s new cus. 


' tomer relations department, which will corre. 


late the company’s advertising, publicity, sales 
promotion and marketing. Mr. Rinelli is well 
known in the refrigeration industry as co- 
author of a number of technical papers. Prior 
to this assignment, he was manager of Ansul’s 
development division. He has been with the 
company for 13 years. 


L. A. BRANDT, assistant to vice president, 


| The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., has been 
| elected first chairman of the Great Lakes 


Personnel conference which was organized at 
a meeting of gas company personnel execu- 
tives June 11 in Chicago. Purpose of the 
conference, which is sponsored by the AGA 
Personnel committee and will be patterned 
after the Southwest and Midwest conferences, 
is to provide an opportunity for discussion 
of developments and trends in the gas utility 
industrial relations field. The next meeting 
will be held in Chicago Sept. 14, and all 
utility personnel executives in that area are 
invited to participate. 


_HAROLD S. ARMSTRONG, district engi- | 


' neér, heads The Fluor Corp.’s new district 


| sales office located in the Underwood Bldg.. 


San Francisco. The territory covered by this 
office includes northern California, Oregon 
and Washington. The office was opened 
June 15. 


OTTO E. ZWANZIG has been appointed act- 
ing director of the AGA Bureau of Statistics, 
and THOMAS J. SHANLEY is now secretary 
of the Accounting section. Both succeed 
WALTER E. CAINE, who resigned these 
positions to become secretary and treasurer 
of Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. Until 
recently Mr. Zwanzig was an instructor in the 
Dept. of Public Utilities & Real Estate, New 


York University School of Commerce. He was 


| appointed AGA senior statistician in March 


| 1948. DANIEL PARSON has been promoted 


from AGA statistician to senior statistician. 


ELLIOTT G. PEABODY has been named 
assistant to the general manager of Citizens 
Gas & Coke Utility, Indianapolis. Mr. Pea- 
body, who has been sales manager for Citi- 
zens Gas since 1938, served with Stone & 
Webster, industrial consultants, for I7 years 
and then with Central Indiana Gas Co. as 


| sales manager. 
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sMPIRE STOVE COMPA 
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BELCEVIL LE; 


EMPIRE Engineers concentrate on 
gas heating and cooking appli- 
ances. This specialization assures 

the superiority of EMPIRE Gas 
Appliances. Users expect — 
and get — better perform- 
ance, safety, and econ- 
omy. This. superiority 
pays you dividends in 
customer satisfaction, 
prestige, and sales. 


THIS ACHIEVEMENT 


.. by EMPIRE Engineers, places 
EMPIRE Appliances far ahead of 
competition, 


ee 


ILLINOITIS 


Hurricane Model 


Sena RN Do 


JOHN ZINK’S Unique 
UNIT HEATER 
Available In 


TWO MODELS 


WHISPER QUIET MODEL For installations requir- 


ing quiet operation. More Head Room—Compact Design and 
More Heat From Gas Burned. A.G.A. approved for natural, 
manufactured, mixed or LP gases. Fully equipped with auto- 
matic Controls. 


HURRICANE MODEL For Industrial Installations. 


This model is also compact in design, offering more Head Room 
and More Heat from Gas Burned. Will heat 40’ x 80’ space. 
A.G.A. approved for natural, manufactured, mixed or LP gases. 
Automatic controls. 


100,000 Btu /hr. 


Both Models finished in Toast Tan Crinkle 
Enamel Baked on. Adjustable Louvers. 


—Write for Literature— 


JOHN ZINK COMPANY 


4401 S. Peoria -2- Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
New York - Salt Lake City - Houston - Los Angeles 


California Representative: S. G. Higginbotham 
403 W. Eighth St. - Los Angeles 


H. T. SAWYER, former manager of ‘hailey 


| Meter Co.’s Seattle office, has been pro:noted 


| to manager of its larger Buffalo office. My 


Sawyer is being replaced in Seattle by K, E. 


_ ATWOOD, employee in the company’s Postoy 


office for the past 10 years. 

The company also announced the foll: wing 
branch office assignments. From the Clev» land | 
main office R. E. ERICKSON goes to Phi. 
adelphia, F. J. GHEZZI to Schene: iady, 
F. D. KRUSEMARK to Denver, J. R. BI: EN. 
NAN to Buffalo,and R. R. BEAL and 1). A. 
GEARHART to St. Paul. A. MARTIN roves 
from the Cleveland main office to Atlante 
and L. E. BARTEL from St. Louis to K:nsas 
City. 


WILLIAM S. TARVER, Washington, D. C,, 
lawyer, has been appointed assistant ge:eral 
counsel by the Federal Power commis:ior, 
Mr. Tarver will have general supervision over 
all legal work of the commission in connec. 
tion with the Natural Gas act. He succeeds 


CHARLES E. McGEE. 


LUTHER TOLBERT, Lone Star Gas Co.. has 


been promoted from assistant superintendent 


of pipelines to. superintendent of pipelines, 
succeeding R. VANDERCOOK who resigned ¢ 
recently. J. N. CARPENTER was also pro 
moted from district foreman, Ranger district, 
to assistant superintendent of pipelines. 


EDGAR E. LUNGREN, manager of gas op. 


' erations, Public Service Co. of Northern Illi. 


‘nois, has ‘been,-elected vice president and 


EDWARD D. SHEEHAN, assistant manager 
of gas operations, succeeds Mr. Lungren. 
Mr. Sheehan has been with the company for 
23 years, Mr. Lungren for 33. 


EDWARD M. BORGER, president of The 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., was elected a di- 
rector of Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., on 


| June 17. He fills a vacancy created by the 


retirement of S. G. COOPER, who had served 
in this capacity since 1917. 


OBITUARIES 


_L. E. MARSHALL, retired manager of The 


_ the utility business. Mr. 


| tendent of Gulf States Utilities Co., 


| Rouge, La., 
on June 23. Mr. 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.’s Middletown, 
Ohio, division, died June 20 at his home in 
Franklin, Ohio. He retired in April 1943 after 
27 years with the company and 42 years in 
Marshall had been 


ill for the past five years. 


ROBERT A. CRAWFORD, 63, suffered a 
heart attack and died June 27 at Wichita 
Falls, Texas. Mr. Crawford was a former 
vice president of Lone Star Gas Co. His 
uncle, the late George W. Crawford, was one 
of the founders of the company. 


KARL J. ZELLHUBER, 46, assistant treas: 
urer and secretary of the Kane (Pa.) Gas 
Co.’s, died June 24. He was a native of Boston 
and was employed there from 1928 to 1933 
by Atlantic Gas & Electric Co., holding com- 
pany for the Kane companies. 


assistant gas superin- 
Baton 
died at his home in Baton Rouge 
Watts was 51 years of age 


WILLIE L. WATTS, 


_and had been with Gulf States since 1922. 
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FORMATION OF the Permaglas Guild (in- 
<jenia in background) for members of the 
water heater sales force of A. O. Smith Corp. 
was announced recently at a meeting of sales- 
men and district managers in Chicago. Con- 
ferees were told of expanded advertising and 
promotion campaigns for the water heater 
line. and announcement was made of a Smith- 


way local cooperative advertising plan, stress- 
ing quality rather than price. Among speakers 
were, from left, Waldo W. Higgins, chief 
engineer, water heater plant at Kankakee, 
Il.; James F. Donnelly, marketing director of 
the water heater division; and L. B. Smith, 
vice president and division manager. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. an- 
nounced on June 22 an employee prospect 
campaign that will put cash for Christmas 
in the pockets of a lot of SoCal employees. 
A fund of $7500 has been set up to be divided 
among workers on the basis of points earned 
through submission of gas appliance pros- 
pects, President F. S. Wade said. The cam- 
paign was outlined as follows: 
|. All employees except those on the general 
payroll or in the sales department are 
eligible. 


a) 


. The campaign closes Oct. 15. 

. All prospect leads that result in sales up to 
and including the closing date will receive 
points, and the $7500 bonus money will be 
divided among all participating employees 
on the basis of points earned. 


~~ 


—s 


. Prospects turned in before Oct. 15 but sold 
at a later date up to Nov. 15 will provide 
points, and bonuses will be paid with pay 
checks distributed on Dec. 7. 


Purpose of the campaign is threefold: to 
benefit the employee through extra cash, the 
appliance dealer by giving him new sales 
prospects, and the company through develop- 
ment of strong gas appliance dealers and in- 
creased customer acceptance of modern gas 
appliances. 

Qualified appliances include ranges, refrig- 
erators, water heaters, furnaces, clothes driers, 
air conditioners, dishwashers, domestic gar- 
bage incinerators, and commercial cooking 
and heating equipment. Commercial space 
heating, industrial, and gas engine equipment 
is excluded. Credit will be given for instal- 
lations on the lines of either Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Co. or SoCal. 

Allowance of points is not the same for all 
employees because some have more oppor- 
tunity to contact the public in their daily 
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A SIMPLE « 
SOLUTION{ 


for one of the 


GAS 
INDUSTRY’S 


mon tying 
probleme 


~" NORMAC 


BELL JOINT CLAMP 


SOLVES YOUR JOINT REPAIR PROBLEMS 


6 inch Normac Clamp being lowered 
into hole for installation 


6 inch Normac Clamp in service after 
installation 


NORTON-McMURRAY MFG. CO. 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. e 


QUICK @® EASY @ PERMANENT 


Installed in small pavement open- 
ings. Available in all standard sizes 
from 3” to 12”. A simple set of tools 
cleans the joint, installs the clamp 
. « - Often in only a quarter of an 
hour. SAVES TIME. SAVES 
MONEY and the repair is perma- 
nent. Designed for all conditions 
particularly where pavement re- 
pair costs are prohibitive. Such 
small opening repairs are scarcely 
noticeable when pavement is re- 
placed. 


Normac Clamps can be installed in 
large as well as small openings. 


Norton - McMurray hold definite 
leadership in the development of 
methods for installation and re- 
habilitation work through small 
openings. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to help solve a problem you 
may have—tell us about it. 


Write for our catalog describing 
our complete line of COUPLINGS 
... FITTINGS... SERVICE TEES 
and ELLS ... SLEEVES... COM- 
PRESSION-END COCKS... METER 
BARS and BRASS FITTINGS for 


copper pipe. 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Method and product covered by U. S. Patents, Nos. 2,163,261 and 2,178,286. 
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work. Thus, Group A, comprised of branch 
office representatives, supervisors, local agents 
and managers, order clerks and certain others. 
will receive 10 points per sale. Group B, in- 
cluding payroll classifications, will be allowed 
20 points for each sale. All other eligible 
employees fall in Group C and will receive 
30 points per sale. 


THE GAFFERS & SATTLER division, Util- 
ity Appliance Corp., Los Angeles, has an- 
nounced the appointment of distributors in 
the midwestern, southern and western states. 
This range manufacturer has been merchan- 
dising gas ranges in southern California for 
23 years and is now extending its distribution 
beyond the state for the first time. 
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The new distributors and territories covered 
are: Allied Sales Co., Phoenix, Ariz., covering 
Blythe and Needles, Calif.; Las Vegas, Nev.; 
E] Paso, Texas, and the states of Arizona and 
New Mexico; Clarence H. Johansen, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, covering Idaho, Wyoming 
and Utah; Tempco Corp., Dallas, covering 
Texas exclusive of E] Paso, and the states of 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and Arkansas; and 
Maxwell Distributing Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
covering Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Ne- 
braska. 


SERVEL’S J. A. GILBREATH, sales man- 
ager of the air conditioning division, has an- 
nounced a five-year protection plan for the 
company's all-year air conditioners. The pol- 


Sn ee 


HILL,AHUBBELL 


(Ptoneeted 


Factorvzy-. 


COATED AND 
WRAPPED 


(Pipe 


Today’s and Tomorrow’s HILL, HUBBELL pipe protection is the product of our 


modern developments for maximum service, resulting in more economical 


pipe protection against all forms of corrosion. 


Your exacting specifications will be processed to your satisfaction, in any 


quantity and in pipe sizes from 3" nominal to 24” O.D. 


Ample storage space is available for your bare pipe; your coated — and — 
wrapped pipe can be shipped from our plants in accordance to mutually 


agreed schedules. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAN D, 


icy will cover all “C” models produced by the 
company and will be retroactive to cover all] 
units which have been manufactured and 
sold -since April 1, 1946. 

Servel warrants the air conditioner to be 
free from defects in material or workmap. 
ship under normal use and service for a five. 
year period from date of original installation, 
provided proper evidence of installation js 
reported at the factory. All parts of the con. 
ditioner are covered by this protection plan 
except deterioration of exterior finish due to 
damage or normal wear, or replacement of 
filters, belts and fuses. In addition, fan motors 
and bearings will continue to be protected 
for one year only. 


ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE CORP., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has announced that it soon 
will be in production on the Gordon dual fue] 
conversion burner under license by the Mid. 
west Research institute. Forced warm air fur- 
naces and boilers will be offered as complete 


units, according to L. C. Smyth, vice president. 

At a predetermined peak load temperature 
reading regulated by an outdoor control, the 
unit automatically switches frem gas to oil. 
When the temperature again goes above the 
mark the unit reverts to gas. A 275-gal oil 
tank is supplied with the unit. 


SAN DIEGO GAS & Electric Co. reports 
that an April survey of San Diego dealers 
shows that ranges built to CP standards 
account for 50% of gas range sales and that 
one out of every two customers have some 
previous knowledge of CP before entering 
the store. The survey, answered by 70 city 
and county dealers, was planned as an aid 
in formulating the county’s gas range dealer- 
cooperative advertising program for the last 
half of this year. 

As a result of the survey replies Ralph J. 
Phillips, engineer in charge of gas sales, says 
the company will supply all dealers with 
tags listing CP requirements. These will be 
attached to the ranges and will serve as 
reminders to the salesmen, as well as to 
afford direct evidence of CP benefits to cus- 
tomers. Mr. Phillips says company adver- 
tising will be altered to incorporate changes 
recommended in the survey. 


ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS CO. 
is currently carrying on an advertising cam- 
paign in Time, Collier's, Better Homes and 
Gardens and Farm Journal, featuring the 
theme “Everything’s Under Control.” In Time 
the ads will illustrate how Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls play a vital behind-the-scenes part in 
the processing and distribution of many 
everyday products. In the other three maga- 
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¢. Low heat conductivity 
5. Available in both round and oval shapes 
6. A complete line of Transite* fittings 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville 
TRANSITE FLUE PIPE 


for venting domestic gas-burning appliances 


TRENCH WITH CLEVELAN DS AND BE 


THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED FOR ALL YOUR 
= —_ \ __ GAS LINE JOBS* MAIN DISTRIBUTION ® SERVICE - 
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CLEVELANDS have the power and stamina 

» to drive through the toughest going on the 
long main lines. 


ges - a en fl ee ie | —. = = A wide range of transmission-controlled speed 


combinations, allowing the operator to use 
the correct one for the work at hand, means 


early completion of each job. 
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AVAILABLE 
For 
IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


One (1) 100,000 cu. ft. Gas 
Holder designed for 60 psig, 
ASME-U69 Code, 25’-0’’ diame- 


ter x 58’-6’’ overall. All new 
material. 
One (1) 18.000 Water Gallon 


Capacity Propane Storage Tank, 
designed for 200 psig. ASME-U69 
Code, 94’’ I.D. x 51’-8’’ over- 


all. All new material. 


Reply to Box 450 
GAS 


1709 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


| zines they will stress the convenience and 
_ dependability of the controls for hot water 
| heaters, domestic ranges and other household 


appliances. Purpose of the 1948 series is to 
maintain and broaden public and industry 


_ acceptance of controls bearing the “Robert- 
_ shaw,” “Grayson,” or “Fulton Sylphon” trade- 
_ marks. 


FOR SALE 


Manufacturing Business 


A.G.A. Approved Water Heaters 
Located—Central Ohio 
Box 425 
GAS, 1709 W. 8th St. 

Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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CONSULTING SERVICE 


UNITED PETROLEUM GAS COMPANY 


806 ANDRUS BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 2, MiNN. 
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* Circulators 
* Gas Heaters 


Lumpa- 


The Peerless line is 


* Made to Sell 
x Made to Satisfy 
* Made to Last 


Crerless 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


63 years of Peerless research in the 
Science of Heating and its allied prob- 
lems of Engineering, Design, Styling 
and Finish has resulted in today’s out- 
Standing quality heating equipment. 


NEW PRODUCTS: 
Pressure Switch 


SAVAL CO., 1915 E. 51st St., Los Angeles 1], 
Calif. 

MODEL: Line No. 9048. 
APPLICATION: For oil, gas, air and 
service at pressures from 100 to 5000 psi. 
DESCRIPTION: Rugged construction and 
adaptability to different fluids with wide 
ranges of operating pressures are feature- of 


fuel 


aE cerrens + Eg oe ’ v - 


ee meee 


this line designed to make or break an elec- 
trical switch in accordance with preset pres- 
sures. Tests of several 100,000 cycles at 
system pressure disclose no signs of leakage, 
wear or maladjustment, according to the 
manufacturer. Unit compensates for tempera- 
ture changes and maintains a constant setting 
from —50° to 150°F. 

The manufacturer will make modifications 
to meet special applications. Unit measures 
4°34 x 3 3/16 x 1% in. 


Gas Indicator 


F. W. DWYER MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
317 S. Western Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 

MODEL: No. 600 carbon monoxide indicator. 
APPLICATION: For testing the efficiency of 


oil burners, furnaces, and other heating 
plants. 
DESCRIPTION: This instrument is con- 


structed of transparent acrylic material, prac- 
tically unbreakable, with metal parts of non- 
corroding stainless steel. Pressure-tight “O” 
rings developed during the war are used as 
seals. The indicator is 8 in. long and 2 in. 
in diameter. 

Capable of making three tests a minute, 
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the indicator has a full 4-in. scale that is 
calirated to 1/5 of 1% CQxz. Accuracy is 
stated to be 4% of 1% COs. The instrument 
can be completely disassembled in less than 
q minute, since no tools are needed and 
there are no screws or threaded connections. 

To operate the indicator, the serviceman 
zero-sets his scale and pumps a gas sample 
from the installation into the device with 15 
strokes of the aspirator bulb. He shakes the 
instrument briefly and then reads the COs 
percentage from the fluid level on the scale. 
The solution is good for 1000 tests and is 
easily recharged. 


Tube Benders 


KEINER MACHINE PRODUCTS, 1313 No. 
Mission Rd., Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


MODEL: Bobs Tu-Benders. 


APPLICATION: For rapid, efficient bending 
of tubing from “*s to “& in. without kinking. 


ee 
DESCRIPTION: The first tool in this new 
line, “Bobs All Purpose Tu-Bender,” is de- 
signed to accommodate *4, “4 and 14-in. OD 
tubing. It sells for $3.75. The second tool is 
a hip pocket or kit tool available in three 
sizes for bending 4. or *4-in. tubing. These 
tools sell at $2.50 each. Completing the line 
is a latch bender made in three sizes for 
flared tubing of % or %-in OD (at $3.75 
each) or for %-in. OD tubing at $4.50. 


Custom-Built Furnaces 


C. L. BRYANT CORP., 4610 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


MODEL: Sphinx Custom-Built Furnaces. 


\PPLICATION: For domestic heating. 


DESCRIPTION: Following a reorganization 


ind expansion program by the company, these 


furnaces are being placed on the national 
market for the first time. The Sphinx design 
features a “Z” iron bar base equipped with 
leveling screws. The base serves as a foun- 
dation, keeping the casing from contact with 
the floor. Flue and blower may be placed at 
either side or rear. The heating chamber is 
welded in one piece, as is the radiator. The 
AGA-approved line includes both gravity and 
winter air conditioning units for homes and 
apartments, as well as a gas conversion 
burner for every type and make of furnace. 


Power Unit 


KINMONT MANUFACTURING CO. INC.,, 
718 W. Wilson Ave., Glendale, Calif. 


MODEL: Kinmont universal power unit. 
APPLICATION: This versatile power tool 


is designed for the turning of any round, 


| 


a 


nearly round, or hexagonal object requiring 
up to 400 lb circumferential turning force at 


peeds. Adapters 
hart Clock to 


Herme 


corrosive 9% 
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a surface speed of from 3 to 26 in. per minute. 


It is especially adaptable as a positioner for 


welding, cutting. fitting, grinding, threading. 
painting, sandblasting and similar operations. 


DESCRIPTION: The 71-lb unit operates on 
the chain tong principle and is easily port- 
able. A foot switch accessory permits remote 
control. The drive chain is provided with 
patented quick action connecting links for 
rapid lengthening of the chain to accommo- 
date work of larger diameter. Overall length 
is 40% in., width, 10% in. and height, 15% 
in. The unit operates on a-c or d-c power 
and can be plugged into any portable gas 
driven arc welder in the field. 


Adjustable roller fixtures can be utilized 


for handling large tanks. The power unit can 
turn boilers and tanks as large as 24 ft in 
diameter and weighing as much as 10 tons. 


Conversion Burner 


KINDL-AIRE CORP., 1480 West 112th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
MODEL: Whirl-Heat conversion burner. 
DESCRIPTION: This burner for use with 
natural, manufactured, mixed, or LP-Gases 
is certified and listed under the revised 1948 
requirements of the AGA. Capacity is 135,000 
Btu per hour. Other specifications are: 
Burner head—Heat conserving 24-port re- 
fractories of exclusive horizontal Whirl-Heat 


ge 


A) 


WARREN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


design. Whirl-Heat flame action at 
level. 
Venturi tube—Cast iron design. 
Gas orifice—Primary air injector ype 
equipped with interchangeable orifice sj ds. 
Gas pressure regulator—Low pressure, cast 


iron, spring actuated, vented. 


-rate 


Main gas control valve, thermostat, furnace 
controls and_ transformer — Minneapolis- 
Honeywell controls. 

Control cabinet—Heavy sheet metal, two- 
tone finish. Removable panels and adjustable 
legs permit ease of installation and service. 


Wall Circulator 


WILLIAMS RADIATOR CO., 1821 Flower 
St., Glendale 1, Calif. 


MODEL: Warmolator Model 20. 


APPLICATION: For 
individual heating in- 
stallations requiring 
intermediate Btu 
range. 
DESCRIPTION: This 
fully vented 20,000- 
Btu wall-type air cir- 
culator is engineered 
to fit between 2 x 4 
studs on standard 16- 
in. centers without 
furring or. special 
framing of any kind. 
Its small overall size— 
51 in. high by. 16 in. 
wide—and _ efficient 
heat output permit its 
use in many difficult 
heating applications, 
the company states. 

A three-way Hi-Lo- 
Medium “click-action” control knob at the 
top of the grille panel permits selection of 
the desired heat without guesswork, and the 
knob is out of reach of small children. A 
thermocouple safety pilot is also standard 
equipment. 

The Warmolator is equipped with an ex- 
clusive finger-type cast iron burner and a 
fully shielded, ribbed heating element. The 
louvred grille face completely covers all heat- 
ing surfaces and is said to remain com- 
fortably cool at all times. 
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Ball Valve 


KEKOTEST MANUFACTURING CO., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

MODEL: Kerosphere non-lubricated _ ball 
valve. 

APPLICATION: For high and medium pres- 
cure service in oil refining, petro-chemistry, 
food and chemical processing and related 
cervices. 

DESCRIPTION: The Kerosphere utilizes a 
spherical ball that absorbs the thrust of line 
pressures on vertical trunnions and is sealed 
by seats which remain in constant contact 


with the sphere. Full opening or closing is 
accomplished with a quarter turn. Uniformly 
easy operation under high pressure, without 
lubrication, is claimed since the pressure 
against the spherical ball is absorbed by the 
trunnions. The seats provide constant seal 
which also eliminates sediment collection that 
could cause abrasion or galling. A burnish- 
ing action is said to be constantly improving 
the ball and seat surfaces. The Kerosphere 
operates with temperatures up to 450°F, 
pressures up to 4000 psi, and is adaptable 
for many corrosive services. All working 
parts are 12-14 chrome heat treated stainless 
steel, and conform with ASA specifications. 


Water Heater 


HANDLEY-BROWN HEATER CO., Jack- 
son, Mich. 

MODEL: Speedmaster. 

APPLICATION: For domestic hot water 


heating. 

DESCRIPTION: The Speedmaster is AGA 
approved in 20- and 30-gal sizes and the 
manufacturer claims the following points of 
superiority: Streamlined design, simple _ in- 
terior construction for greater economy and 
easy accessibility, patented heating method 
for higher efficiency, longer life through use 
of N-A-X high tensile steel which is said 
to give 50% higher strength with greater 
resistance to corrosion through the use of 
alloys. 

Controls are 100% safety shutoff. Elevated 
drain cock on left front allows easy tank 
flushing and draining. Glo-fire burner pro- 
cuces short hot flame, allowing smaller com- 
bustion chamber. Burner eliminates ignition 
and extinction noises. A special shield in 
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at MASTER OF FLAN. 


: wi CHEMICAL 


Fip *RE PAT 
E we 
SXTINGUISHING EQUI® 


Aneut Medel 256 FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


give you MORE PROTECTION 2: dota: 


Ansul Dry Chemical Fire Extinguishers give you more protection .. . 
pound for pound ... dollar for dollar . . . than any other extinguisher 
of comparable size. In addition . . . Ansul Fire Extinguishers provide 
the best first-aid protection: 


@ For hazards involved in storing, transferring 
and transporting PROPANE, BUTANE and other 
flammable gases. 

@ For fires in live electrical wiring and equipment. MA —., 

Ansul Fire Extinguishers have the highest estab- _— 

lished ratings for effectiveness on flammable liquid 

fires, based on tests by nationally recognized ap- 
proval agencies. The longer range stream of dry 
chemical is effective in winds and drafts. 

After use, Ansul Dry Chemical Fire Extinguishers 

can be recharged “on the spot” ... providing con- 

tinuing protection . .. and annual recharging of 

Ansul extinguishers is not necessary. 

Safe to use .. . non-toxic, mon-corrosive, non- 

abrasive. 

Ansul Dry Chemical Fire Extinguishers are pre- 

ferred fire protection in 

Gas Industry. 


Ask for your copy of file 
No. 215. You will receive 
factual data on how Ansul 
Dry Chemical Fire Extin- 
guishers will cut your fire 
protection costs. 


Ansul 
@Modei 20 


Listed and approved by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories and Factory Mutual Laboratories. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER DIVISION, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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NATURAL GAS ODORIZING 


Y. INC, 
RO.BOxX 2464 


HOUSTON LTE 


i ti 
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of the gas industry 


With the demand for gas at 
an all time high, Iron Sponge 
answers the need for rapid flow 
and higher pressures in gas 

urification. Specify Iron 
aon for extra high capacity 
and activity .. . longer periods 
between necessary recoverings 
...fast, complete come-back 
after fouling...low initial 
cost and low maintenance... 
minimum operator attention. 
These are the advantages that 
have made Iron Sponge the 
choice of the gas industry for 
over 73 years. 


Other Connelly products include: 
CALOROPTIC. A simple, inex- 
pensive instrument for continu- 
ous direct readings and BTU 
control of manufactured, natural, 
propane and butane air gas. 
H2S TESTER. For quick, accurate 
tests using pre-tested paper discs. 


CONNELLY %.. 


- 
/ 
i 
| 
{ 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Elizabeth, N.J.° Los Angeles, California 


the combustion chamber protects products 
of combustion from dilution. 

After original heatup, 60% of tank ca- 
pacity can be drawn at the rate of 5 gal a 
minute with no drop in outlet water tem- 
perature. In addition, the flue way design 
is said to eliminate flame smothering caused 
by low temperature inlet water. 


_ CATALOGS 


AIR REDUCTION SALES CO., 60 E. 42nd 
St.. New York 17, N. Y.—A new folder de- 


scribes in detail this company’s welding and 


_ eutting instruction books. The publisher be- 


lieves they will prove valuable to students, 


_ instructors, professional welders, and design 


| engineers. 


Two volumes are devoted to arc 
welding and two to oxyacetylene welding and 


' cutting. The fifth book is a 300-page defini- 
tive work, “Manual of Design for Are Weld- 
ed Steel Structures.” A copy of the folder 
_ describing these books may be obtained from 


_ department A19-24 P. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Toledo, 


| Ohio—The Superior type 6G-510 gas drilling 


_ engine is described and illustrated in bulletin 


No. 315-A. The six-cylinder engine with 8%4- 
in. bore by 9-in. stroke is rated at 300 hp at 
900 rpm for continuous operation. A new 
performance chart covering speeds from 400 
to 900 rpm shows maximum torque, fuel con- 
sumption, and continuous, intermittent and 
maximum bhp. Specifications and dimen- 
sional drawings are included. 


_ ANSUL CHEMICAL CO., Marinette, Wis.— 


Charts showing the characteristics of ap- 
proved hand fize extinguishers and the com- 
parative effectiveness of approved extin- 


_ guishers on flammable liquid fires are fea- 


SALES ENGINEER 


Permanent position selling Dresser coup- 
lings, fittings and pipe repair products, 
primarily to the gas industry. Previous 
sales experience in this field desirable. 
Prefer man under 45 free to travel exten- 
sively. Salary and bonus. All applications 
considered in strictest confidence. Write 
full details concerning education, experi- 
ence, compensation requirements and 
other personal data to Personnel Manager, 
Dresser Manufacturing Division, Bradford, 
Penna. 


tures of a catalog recently issued. The 29. 
page booklet illustrates and describes the 
firm’s complete line and includes a pict ria] 
explanation of the action that takes j lace 
when Ansul dry chemical comes in contaet 
with flame. 


WHEELCO INSTRUMENTS CO., 847 YW, 
Harrison St., Chicago—Bulletin FI-1, a new 
12-page, two-color booklet containing iilus. 
trations, wiring diagrams and a complete 
description of Flame-otrol combustion -afe. 
guard systems, has just been released. List. 
ings of instrument models with recommenda. 
tions for application, sensing units for gas 
and oil operation and explanation of the new 
“blue sensitive cell” and “safe start relay” 
are featured. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSN., 70 East 
45th St., New York 17, N. Y.—An up-to-date 
list of all standards approved by the ASA is 
now available free of charge. The list in. 
cludes standards for such problems as dimen. 
sions and identification of pipes and piping, 
building code requirements, industrial safety 
and health, occupational clothing, photog. 
raphy, and definitions, abbreviations and sym. 
bols used in technical literature. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER 
CORP., Connersville, Ind.—Bulletin G-82 il. 
lustrates and briefly describes this _firm’s 
entire line of products. Title of the catalog 
is “Centrifugal and Rotary Positive Equip. 
ment for Handling Air and Gas.” The com. 
pany claims to be the only builder of both 
centrifugal and rotary units, an advantage 
they refer to as “dual-ability.” 


DAVIS EMERGENCY EQUIPMENT CO.. 
Instrument Division, 45 Halleck St., Newark 
4, N. J.—Bulletin No. 1136A is devoted to 
the Davis continuous indicating and record- 
ing flue gas analyzer. Full details of the 
analyzer are given, covering the features, op- 
eration and reduced maintenance. Photo- 
graphic illustrations and a schematic design 
amplify these details. 


EUTECTIC WELDING ALLOYS CORP., 40 
Worth St., New York 13, N. Y.—Volume 4, 
issue No. 10 of the “Eutectic Welder” is a 
1948 directory issue. Eutectic low tempera- 
ture welding rods for repair and for pro- 
duction are listed in chart form. Specifica- 
tions for various jobs and for working with 
different metals are given. A directory of 
rods by metal application is included. 


GEHNRICH & GEHNRICH INC., 3232 57th 
St., Woodside, L.I., N.Y.—“How To Select 
the Right Oven for Your Process” is the 
title of a new planning guide for production 
people concerned with heating, heat treat- 
ing, baking or curing problems. The 32-page, 
two-color book includes 43 drawings and 
diagrams, 23 photographs, and seven oven- 
selection tables. 


THE OHIO INJECTOR CO., Wadsworth, 
Ohio—“Forged Steel Valves” is the title of 
a 16-page catalog describing this firm’s en- 
tire line of 600-lb valves in gates, globes, an- 
gles and checks with various types of trim. 
They are manufactured in screwed, flanged 
and socket-weld types. Design and construc- 
tion, materials, ratings and markings are de- 
scribed. 
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THE 
BOTTLED GAS 
MANUAL 


The Sales - Service Textbook 
for 


DEALERS 
SALESMEN 
SERVICEMEN 


Invaluable to All Who Sell, Install 
and Service LP-Gas Equipment and 
Appliances. 


CONTENTS: 


What is Propane? 

The Behavior of Gases 

Heat and Temperature 

What Goes on Within a Propane Cylinder? 

The Simple Regulator 

Regulator Manifolds 

Regulations—Equipment Selection and Installation 
LP-Gas Pipe Leaks 

Testing for Leaks and Adjusting Burners 
Fundamentals of Thermostats 

Pilots and Pilot Controls 

Burner Design and Application 

Appliance Conversions 

Facts About Water and Water Heaters 

Competitive Fuels—Wood 

Competitive Fuels—Coal 

Competitive Fuels—Oil 

Competitive Fuels—Electricity—Rates and Refrigeration 
Competitive Fuels—Electricity—-Cooking and Water Heating 
Gas Lighting 

Space Heating 

The Tools of Our Profession 


352 paces 24 CHAPTERS 
OF EASY-TO-FIND ANSWERS ON LP-GASES, 
APPLIANCES AND EQUIPMENT 


$400 


Per Copy 


We pay postage on orders accompanied by check or money- 
order. In California add 10c for sales tax. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 25% Discount on All Orders for 10 or More. 


SEND ORDER TO 


1709 West Eighth Street 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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INSTALLATION 
POSITIONS 


-»--for easy connections 
Spring Top operates 
pointing either up or down 


REYNOLDS REGULATOR 
NIi-2 Model 30 
i. NR 8200 Series 


Vertical Position 
with up flow 


Vertical Position 
with dewn flow 


Horizontal Position with 
flow teft to right or by 
changing setting 180° with 
flow right to left 


Oe” SL SOIR TO RBI pros ae ee 
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Inverted Position 3 


we 


This regulator is available with any type seal 
previously made by Reynolds. 


Quickly installed in existing house piping. 


setting. 


Orifice can be changed at any time. 


To inspect orifice or valve pocket, only an Allen 


T 

2 

3 May be installed in any position on a 90° 
4 

3 wrench is needed. 


GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON: INDIANA ~~ U.S.A. 
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THE LOW COST WAY TO INSTALL ANY PIPE 
Even the toughest earth forma- 
tions, like rotten rock, are no ob- 


Write for Catalog No. 
rite for Catalog No. 8 stacle to Hydrauger operations. 


TODAY! In f Hvd bh P 
: n fact, ‘drauger has fewer 
HYDRAUGERCORP.,ltd. > BS a 
681 Market Street limitations, especially in time 


San Francisco 5, California 


and costs, than trenching; and it 
is more certain than pipe-push- 
ing, particularly if the pipe is 
coated, wrapped or of large size. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


EARTH BORING TOOL 


ptnunouncing the 
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DUAL-FUEL 
CONVERSION 
BURNER 


@ A revolutionary combination burner utilizing the Gordon 
Spreader Flame principle. Automatically switches to oil 
when the outside temperature drops below a predetermined 
point. Eliminates PEAK LOAD HEADACHES. Opens tremen- 
dous new market in the domestic heating field. The Gordon 
Dual-Fuel Conversion Burner has an input capacity from 


35,000 to 165,000 BTU’s. 


ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE CORP. 


137 Arthur Street -@ Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


| 
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CURRENT READING 


AVAILABILITY OF COALS FOR GAS 
MANUFACTURE by Harold J. Rose, vice 
president and director of research, Bitumi- 
nous Coal Research Inc., Pittsburgh. The 
paper was presented at the 1948 AGA Joint 
Production and Chemical Committee confer. 
ence, Asbury Park, N. J., May 24-26. 

Part 1 summarizes statistics and recent 
trends in coals used by the gas utility and coal 
carbonization industries. Consumption ficures 
are broken down into high-, medium-. and 
low-volatile bituminous coal and anthracite. 
Comments are dncluded on the desired chem. 
ical and physical characteristics of such coals, 

Part 2 briefly refers to existing estimates 
of this country’s enormous coal reserves, and 
to the need for more up-to-date information 
not only on the tonnage of minable coal of 
various ranks, but also on the quality of the 
coals. 

A summary is given of replies received from 
27 leading producers of “commercial” gas 
and coking coal. They had been asked for 
opinions on the trends in commercial avail- 
ability and quality of coals suitable for coke 
and gas manufacture during the next 10 
years. 

Opinions varied somewhat with the districts 
and ranks of coal concerned, but as a whole 
the coal industry is confident that an ade. 
quate supply of gas and coking coals of ac- 
ceptable purity will be commercially ayvail- 
able for many years to come. An expected 
trend toward increased use of high- and 
medium-volatile coals was mentioned by some. 
Increased attention is being given te washing 
and drying special-purpose coals to provide 
maximum quality and uniformity. New gasi- 
fication and gas-purification processes now 
undergoing intensive study may broaden the 
specifications for gas-industry coals. 

The gas-utility industry consumes less than 
2% of the total coal mined, so that top- 
quality commercial coals can be supplied in 
the future, as in the past, for this exacting 


use, 


STEEL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE GAS 
UTILITY INDUSTRY is a 28-page book 
prepared as part of the report submitted by 
the AGA Steel Requirements committee to 
the Oil and Gas Division. Department of the 
Interior, and the Office of Industry Coopera- 
tion, Department of Commerce. The first 
phase of the report (a statement of steel re- 
quirements of the gas industry) for the last 
three quarters of 1948 and the first three 
quarters of 1949 and the seeond phase (a 
more detailed statement of those require- 
ments) are included in this book. In addi- 
tion, certain other statistical and _ pictorial 
evidence of the gas utility industry’s need for 
steel is presented. 


HOME BUYER’S GUIDE is a four-color 
portfolio designed by Rheem Manufacturing 
Co. as a sales tool for dealers to use with 
builders. It explains in detail what home 
buyers want to know, based on a Rheem sur- 
vey. Pockets are provided, into which the 
builder can insert literature describing the 
materials and equipment in his model homes. 
Rheem will imprint the individual builder: 
name and address on the back cover upon 
request. 
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A THOUSAND AND ONE APPLICATIO 


A prominent gas distribution engineer recently said 
that he was continually thinking up new applications for 
Emco “1001” regulators. And he’s seldom been dis- 
7 appointed in the adaptability of this unit to the service. 
For the Emco “1001” regulator is truly a general purpose 
control—economical to buy and maintain, sensitively 
responsive, and exactingly accurate in its pressure limit- 
ing abilities. Now’s the time to learn all about these 


compact, high capacity, pilot loaded regulators that will 


frequently do a better job of control than larger, more 
expensive specialized types. 
Write for bulletin 1159 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVISION 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Kansas City Los Angeles 
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Inlet pressure, 200 psi maximum| 
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HIGH PRESSURE TYPE 
With outlet piping 


Inlet pressure, 200 psi max- 
imum. Outlet pressure range, 
5 psi to 60 psi. Size connec- 
tions, 2 in. only. 
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CONVENTION SEASON ROLLS AROUND. After a brief breathing spell, the convention season is with us 
again. The Pacific Coast Gas Assn. is the bellwether this month with its 55th annual conjoin- 
ment in Santa Cruz, Calif. To that venerable yet progressive group this issue is respectfully 


dedicated. 


FPC NIXxEs “PASS-ALONG” SCHEDULE OF UNITED Gas Pipe Line Co. On the grounds that United had 
not furnished sufficient evidence to support a rate increase, the commission termed United 
off base in its supplementary rate schedule which would have billed Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp. in the amount of increased taxes imposed by the Louisiana legislature on United. 
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AGA BUYS NEW BUILDING TO HOUSE WEST COAST LABORATORIES. A 9000-sq ft building adjacent to 
present quarters of the Los Angeles office of the testing laboratories was acquired last month 
in a culmination of months of planning and investigating by E. L. Hall, lab director, and 
Consultant R. M. Conner. The cramped accommodations had already been augmented with a 
Quonset building, but purchase of the additional structure will avert the need of further tem- 
porary construction. Room for a gas cracking plant will also be provided. 


RUTLAND PROVES ITSELF RESILIENT. Knocked down, but not out, by a disastrous flood in June of last 
year (GAS, Aug., 1947), the Central Vermont Public Service Corp.’s Rutland facility is on its 
feet. The corporation last month completed a permanent financing program, paid off all its 
short term indebtedness, and declared preferred stock dividends. The indebtedness had totaled 
$3.3 million, incurred largely on account of the flood, following which, incidentally, the com- 
pany last year had ceased dividend payment and had fallen in arrears four quarterly dividends 
on its cumulative preferred stock, 4.15% dividend series. These were ordered paid up. 


TEXAS-OHIO LINE CASE TO BE HEARD THIS MONTH. The application of Texas Gas Transmission Corp. 
to run a line from the Carthage field to connect with Texas Eastern’s line at Middletown is 
docketed for Sept. 27 on the FPC calendar. The line would stretch 840 miles, using pipe up to 
26 in. diameter, and would cost $73.5 million. 


Busy DAYS AHEAD FOR SOCAL’s PIPELINERS. The sprawling southern California utility has just let bids 
on two sizeable jobs, and in mid-August opened bids on another. Biggest is a 73-mile line to 
Imperial valley. Nine communities in the nation’s salad bowl, which lies along the central sec- 
tor of the southern end of the state, will one day receive gas from the Texas-California “Big- 
gest Inch.” The two other jobs entail an extension of a Biggest Inch connection now running 
to Pasadena northward to exclusive Flintridge and La Canada, and an extension to a new 
Kaiser subdivision in fabled San Fernando valley. 


GAS AROUND THE GLOBE. If all major natural gas lines authorized by the FPC from July 1, 1945, 
to May 15, 1948, and those pending authorization on that date were laid end to end they 
would encircle the globe at a point not too far north of the equator. GAMA has released the 
results of a tabulation of FPC dockets showing that 10,168 miles of line weighing over 2 
million tons were authorized, another 13,515 miles under consideration. Total, 23,683 miles. 


PG&E suUBMITS APPLICATION TO TAKE TEXAS GAS. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, has filed 
applications with the FPC and the California state commission for permits to construct 510 
miles of line to run from the California-Arizona border to the Milpitas station in the Bay area. 
The line would carry 150 MMcf per day of San Juan basin gas in its first year, ultimately 
transport 400 MMcf. El Paso Natural Gas Co. had already submitted an application to build 
its share of the 1600-mile line. 


PROPANE TO BE STORED UNDERGROUND. Consumers Power Co. and Michigan Gas Storage Co. are in- 
jecting 1200 tank cars of propane into underground formations to get 6ver next winters hump. 
At a cost more than doubling that of a similar thermal equivalent of gas, Consumers is thus 
acquiring volumes equal to 1.3 billion cu ft of natural gas. 
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Here’s a “packaged” repair sleeve that one man can 
carry to the job and install in a matter of minutes. It 


-E comes to you complete and ready to use—no loose parts. 
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The only tool needed is a wrench. 
When you keep Dresser Style 80’s in stock, you’re 
ready to handle breaks quickly as they occur. You'll find 


these low-cost sleeves ideal for tapping purposes, too. 


FOR LONGER SPLITS, LARGER SIZES They’re permanently tight, even on off-size or deflected 


Dresser Split Sleeve, Style 57C, used singly pipe, and their resilient gaskets introduce flexibility into 
or in combination (as shown above), encloses 

breaks, holes, splits in CIP longer than the your line. 

Style 80 will accommodate. Available in sizes 

through 12”. Order now. Sizes 3” to 8” CIP. 


“READY-PACK” 


I iH I \\ \\ ) n REPAIR SLEEVES 


Dresser Manufacturing Division (One of the Dresser Industries), Bradford, Pennsylvania e In Texas: 1121 Rothwell St., Houston 
In Canada: Dresser Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto e Sales offices: New York, Chicago, Houston, San Francisco 
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Operation Washington 


_ industry is to be congratulated on the extent to 
which, during the past warm month, it has been busy on 
national problems. Thanks are due to a “task group” which 
braved what might well have been the height of the famous 
Washington summer heat—actually it wasn’t too bad this 
time, and you almost but not quite needed a blanket at night. 
The group was called together by Chairman Arthur M. 
Hill of the National Security Resources board to discuss 
problems facing the industry in their relation to national 
security. The problems studied are pretty basic with the 
industry, whether we are headed for peace or war. 

As a result of this conference, a staff representing the 
industry from California to New England will show up in 
Washington Monday, Sept. 13, at 8:50 a.m. or thereabouts 
(it can be hot then too) and start work on the following: 


1. A survey of supply and estimated demand for natural 
and manufactured gas service for the period 1948-52. 

2. A report on present planned construction program of 
the gas industry and on specific production or con- 
struction bottlenecks. 

3. An economic study of gas in relation to coal and fuel 
oil, from the standpoint of conservation of fuels most 
vitally needed for defense. 

In seeking the bottlenecks in pipeline construction, the 
staff won’t have to look far to find that the principal one is 
steel; but there are doubtless other bottlenecks, and it won't 
do any harm to look for them. 


What They’re Thinking 


Among the significant statements that came out of an 
earlier meeting of a similar but larger group called by 
Chairman Hill were these: 

Alexander Macomber oj Boston: it would be desirable 
for the industry to establish a more permanent organization 
to keep gathering gas supply and requirements data and 
material requirements data. 

F. M. Banks of Los Angeles, who explained some of the 
difficulties of uneconomic fuel utilization during the last 
war: Industrial users should be urged to install in advance 
the necessary equipment so that they can utilize natural gas 
during off-peak periods and oil on a standby basis during 
on-peak periods. 


Chairman Hill: One of NSRB’s jobs is seeing that Amer- 
ican industry knows what specific demands will be placed 
upon it, and when and where those demands will fall; 
special problems may require the creation of special in- 
dustry task committees, this procedure having been followed 
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in the electric power field; the facts on the gas industry 


.construction program and on its requirements for steel and 


other items should be reviewed to determine whether or not, 
from the defense standpoint, NSRB should take remedial 
action. 


Who’s Who 


Those who conferred in Washington with Chairman Hill 
included F. M. Banks, Joseph Bowes, Stuart Crocker, Hugh 
H. Cuthrell, Robert W. Hendee, D. A. Hulcy, Alexander 
Macomber. W. G. Maguire, Frank L. Griffith, J. French 
Robinson, Gardiner Symonds and a few others, including 
representatives of the munitions board. 


The work is being coordinated by Edward Falck, the 
NSRB chief consultant on power and utilities, assisted by 


Robert Wardle Jr. 


The staff working under Mr. Macomber starting Sept. 13 
is expected to include Roy A. Wehe of California; Walter 
E. Caine of Texas Eastern; Gordon C. Griswold of Brooklyn 
Union; Harry Wakefield of Tennessee Gas Transmission 
and others. 

All the above seems to represent progress for the gas 
industry, and for the nation in getting ready for a possible 
emergency. 


Unitization 


EANWHILE it is encouraging to note that on Capitol 

Hill it is predicted the trend will be toward a co- 
ordinated gas and oil legislative program, which it is hoped 
will be presented by the majority in the House and Senate 
next year. 


During the last session there was little coordination of 
effort, and in fact too much effort. The confused airing of 
views on all sides gave left wing mouthpieces and left wing 
officials a chance to collaborate with leftish writers to flood 
the country with propaganda. Conflicting measures were 
modified endlessly after tedious hearings. Then under the 
lash of leftists, and with fear of results in November elec- 
tions having its effect, everything went up in smoke. The 
industry is all too familiar with the continuing and futile 
controversy over the Rizley bill, which would have more 
clearly defined and limited federal jurisdiction, so that both 
industry and government would have known better where 
they stood. And then came the Heselton bill, which would 
have established an entirely new federal commission for 
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regulation of both gas and oil industries. 

The idea of a more unified legislative program on gas 
and oil matters certainly is constructive. As far as Capitol 
Hill matters are concerned, however, our hunch for the 
industry would be to take it easy for a while, and see what 


happens. 


A National Fuel Policy 


T is likely that before long the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce committee, of which Rep. Charles A. 
Wolverton of New Jersey is chairman, will get around to a 


study of gas, in its fuel investigation which so far has con- 


cerned itself largely with oil. And when that happens and 
the investigation is finished the results one of these days 
may be wrapped up into something called a National Fuel 
Policy and passed by Congress and become the law of the 
land. The committee has said this is its hope. 

This is something one would do well to keep an eye on. 
Whether one thinks there should or should not be a National 
Fuel Policy, there is likely to be one. And from where we 
sit, it looks as if the American Gas Assn. is on the ball in 
that some while ago they started cooperating with Repre- 
sentative Wolverton’s committee on its plan for looking into 
gas, and last spring at the committee’s request presented 
them with an outline of suggested topics for consideration. 

In this connection an important new sub-committee of the 


committee on economics of the AGA is in the process of 
formation under the chairmanship of Frank L. Griilith 
of Chicago. It will be the subcommittee on national { ie] 
resources. In addition to keeping abreast of the situation 
on gas, this subcommittee will conduct a continuing survey 
of the country’s requirements for and supply of basic fuels, 
which are actually or potentially competitive with utility 
gas; and it will report from time to time to the committee 
on economics regarding developments in requirements and 
supply of such competitive fuels with particular reference 
to their possible effect on requirements of utility gas. 


With an Eye on Conservation 


Meanwhile, the general purpose of the Congressional 
fuel investigation is to inquire into the fuel resources of 
the country, and fuel supply and demand, and find out what 
action, if any, should be taken to conserve the resources, 

The committee has stated it will study petroleum, coal, 
electric power and natural gas in detail to gain a complete 
picture of supply and demand. The committee has expressed 
the hope that on the basis of accumulated information it 
could be in the position of making recommendations to 
Congress with respect to a National Fuel Policy. Such a 
policy, when it comes, obviously will involve such matters as 
conservation and readiness for a military emergency. The 
industry will be given every opportunity for a hearing on 
its views. It’s a good opportunity. 


Streteh It Out 


N considering the present steel allocation problem, it is 

well to remember that only a certain proportion of the 
steel produced is available for allocation. The use to which 
the majority will be put was determined before the present 
voluntary allocation program started. 

Right now a tremendous struggle is in progress to de- 
termine who will get the minority of steel due for voluntary 
“allocation.” 

In the case of the gas utility industry, the requirements 
for natural, manufactured, and mixed gas companies are in 
(pipeline requirements are being handled separately). But 
the industry doesn’t yet have its allocation. And the neces- 
sary public hearing on the question has not been set yet. 
In addition to the likely strategic and essential needs of the 
eas utility industry, there are the needs of the appliance 
manufacturers for steel they require before they can pro- 
duce the appliances necessary, for example, to make new 
houses livable. 

When one considers the facts of the small supply and 
ereat demand for the comparatively small part of the total 
production that is allocable, it would appear that any con- 
troversial uses for steel should be most carefully scruti- 
nized—when they are set off against the demands of those 
whose need for the product is proved beyond question as 
being in the national interest. 


Who Wants Them? 


In the controversial class one might possibly put the 
demand for steel for all-steel houses. The matter of whether 
the public will accept such a house on a mass production 
scale never has been proved. 

One way to stretch out the supply of steel is obviously 
not to build houses entirely of it, but to build more houses 
with materials that are less scarce, and use some steel in 
each. Figures produced before the Steel Products Advisory 
committee indicated that prefabricated steel houses required 
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nine to 10 tons of steel per house, as compared with approxi- 
mately 11% tons of steel in an ordinary structure. And it 
was the committee’s original opinion that steel allocated for 
housing should be used as to produce the largest possible 
number of dwellings. 

An additional question worthy of study is whether 
making all-steel houses at the present time will mean that 
houses will be built, and there will not be enough steel to 
furnish them—with essential equipment and appliances. 
This is a complicated question, but the answer should be 
sought. 


Turnabout 


Another fact considered by the Steel Products Advisory 
committee in its original disapproval of the prefabricated 
steel housing program was that their previous experience 
indicated prefabricated steel housing was not successful 
due to various difficulties in the manufacture, installation 
and merchandising of such structures. 

The committee however, reversed itself. In doing so it 
stated: 

“We have been advised by various government agencies, 
including certain members of Congress and representatives 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. and the Housing Ad- 
ministration, that the prefabricated steel housing program 
is essential, will in their judgment be successful, and will 
result in cheaper and more plentiful housing.” 

It is our understanding that the final decision on the 
committee’s recommendation is still to be made at this 
writing. Even then the allocations are only voluntary. 

While there is no question whatever that the committee 
acted in good faith, the advisability of a substantial all-steel 
housing program at this time should receive very careful 
scrutiny before it gets under way. With steel more plentiful 
in a few years, on the other hand, such a program might 
have unquestioned merit. 
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TECHNICAL TRENDS 


Magnesium 
oe metal produced 


in large quantities during the 
last war, is gradually finding uses 
in peacetime industry. In an 
earlier issue of Technical Trends 
mention was made of magnesium 
bars or rods as galvanic anodes 
for cathodic protection of under- 
eround structures, and_ installa- 
tions for this purpose are con- 
tinuing steadily and a firm back- 
eround of experience will soon 
be available. 

A modification of this applica- 
tion, introduced to industry about 
nine months ago, also by Dow 
Chemical Co., is “Galvo-Line”’ 
continuous magnesium anode. 
This product is a flexible cored magnesium ribbon with 
a cross section of 3 in. by 34 in. weighing 0.22 lb per ft. 
It has a central core of No. 13 gauge (0.092 in. diam.) 
iron wire, which facilitates electrical connection and pre- 
vents premature discontinuity as the magnesium disinte- 
erates in service. It can be obtained in reels of 1000, 2000 
and 5000 ft. Because of the large surface area presented to 
the soil, the current output ranges from about 2 milli- 
amperes per lineal foot in high resistance soils to 500 
milliamperes per lineal foot in salt water. It can thus be 
used in soils which have too high resistance to make bars 
or rods effective. It is recommended that it be installed, 
without backfill, at a depth of 16 to 24 in. and, in case of 
pipelines, from 2 to 10 ft from the line. Due:to this latter 
spacing it could not ordinarily be laid directly in the pipe- 
line ditch, but in open country at least it could be installed 
with a wire laying plough. At present it appears to have 
specialized rather than general application. 

Another use for magnesium that has been advocated for 
several years and has recently gained considerable mo- 
mentum is its installation in rod form inside water heaters 
to prevent corrosion. It is claimed that these rods will have 
a life of about six years, depending on the corrosivity of 
the water and therefore the rate at which the rod will 
supply protective current, during which time the interior 
of the water heater will be completel; protected. Many 
installations are now in operation, and a verification of this 
claim will scon be possible. 

A magnesium use that has recently received mention is 
for non-sparking tubes for loading gasoline into tank cars, 
the light weight being an additional advantage. Also be- 
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cause of its light weight (about one-fourth that of iron) it 
has been considered for manhole covers and _ protective 
plates for excavations. 


Fuel Supplies 


_ fuel raw materials problem continues in the spot- 
light both in gas industry and national economy, even 
though action on national issues is temporarily suppressed 
by the impending election. A milestone was passed on 
May 21 last when the new $3.5 million synthetic fuels 
laboratory of the Bureau of Mines was formally dedicated 
at Bruceton, Pa., by Secretary of the Interior Krug, who 
stated on that occasion that “a new industry based on the 
conversion of coal to liquid fuels, which can eventually 
assure the United States of self-sufficiency in liquid fuels 
for hundreds of years independent of the discovery of new 
petroleum deposits” was born. 

The laboratory consists of two main buildings, each 
capable of carrying through from the test tube to the several- 
barrel-per-day pilot plant scale. The gas synthesis building 
will be devoted to the Fischer-Tropsch reaction while the 
hydrogenation building will explore the direct hydrogena- 
tion process of Bergius. 

In an address on the same occasion A. C. Fieldner, chief 
of the Fuels and Explosives division of the Bureau of Mines, 
summarized the wider aspects as follows: 


We are at the beginning of a new era in the processing of 
coal for the production of gaseous and liquid fuels. In it the 
separate salients of gas, petroleum, and coal research will 
merge on a common front. Major units of the coal, petroleum, 
and chemical industries already are engaged in research on 
oil from coal. A comprehensive program is under way in the 
Bureau of Mines. Several coal research laboratories have 
taken up parts of the problem. We thus have a combination 
of the chemical engineering knowhow developed in the re- 
fining of petroleum and the technology of coal and coal pro- 
cessing. These are favorable conditions for maximum progress 
in solving the synthetic fuels problem. 


Shale Oil 


tank car of 6369 gal of shale oil which was dispatched 

from the Bureau of Mines oil shale demonstration plant 
near Rifle, Colo., on May 18 was the first bulk shipment of 
its kind. This oil was extracted in retorts at the Bureau of 
Mines plant. 

It will be fractionated into various grades of crude oil at 
the laboratories of Universal Oil Products at Riverside, 
Ill., and then Union Oil Co. of California will make cracking 
and other refining studies. 
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CLEAN GA 


INSTALLATIONS 


IN SIZES 
TO FIT 
YOUR NEEDS 


ABOVE: Small "'K"" Type Gas Cleaner 


for Individual Industrial Customers. 


RIGHT: Two Gas Cleaners Connected 
In Parallel at a City Gate Station. 


BELOW: Large Blaw-Knox Gas Cleaner 
installation. Capacities above 5,000,000 
c.f. per hour per unit are available. 


BLAW-KNOX GAS CLEANERS are built regularly in a | Gi. — : . 
range of sizes to fit requirements from those of a single _ i —~ 
industrial user to those of a cross-country “big inch”’ line. 
They are practically automatic in operation and require only 
infrequent inspection and servicing. They prevent customer 
complaints due to irregular flow. They eliminate damage to 
equipment, repairs, replacements, and service interruptions 
due to pipe line scale and dust. 


Blaw-Knox Designs, Procures and Installs: 


e Gas Cleaning e Light Oil Absorption 

Equipment and Recovery Plants : 
¢ Tar Scrubbers ° Compressor Stations | 
¢ Naphthalene Scrubbers. Hydrocarbon Dew Point 
e Liquid Phase Gum Control Plants 

Scrubbers e Liquid Petroleum ; 
¢ Foggers Stand-by and es 
¢ Dehydration Plants Enrichment Plants 


Your inquiry for natural and manufactured gas plants 
and equipment... will receive prompt attention. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 


of Blaw-Knox Company 
2033 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


BLAW-KNOX 


GAS CLEANERS 
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"PROMOTIONAL NOTES AND NOTIONS 
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Shore Breezes 


HE older you get, the faster 

the years roll around for it 
hardly seems six months, never 
mind a year, since we had our 
last AGA convention. 

Atlantic City beckons, particu- 
larly so this year, because infla- 
tion, economic crisis after crisis, 
and material shortages, are cre- 
ating special problems in the 
utility field, and the more openly 
they are discussed, the more read- 
ily we shall have the answer. 

The GAMA exhibit—remem- 
ber the record-breaker we had at 
the last Atlantic City convention 
—promises to tell all, show all. 
The last time at Atlantic City, 
there was one manufacturer sloganizing in dulcet tones 
“We got plenty of nothing.” Several still had their postwar 
products under wraps. Today, the situation is different. 
Everybody has got something, and it will be proudly dis- 
played as the weapon available to the gas industry to fight 
the good fight in the forthcoming Battle of the Fuels. 
Let’s hope there are plenty of our distributor and dealer 
allies with us to get an eyeful. 


An Objective 


| See three teen-age boys who have worked out a won- 
derful plan. They are going to build a new world for 
themselves in Alaska. They have all the government-free 
available literature, and any of them knows more about 
the history, geography, climate and economics of Alaska 
than he does about his own home town. One, who knows 
all about radio and even television, is to be responsible 
for keeping the group in communication with the outside 
world. Another, who loves mathematics and monkeving 
around with his motor bike, will do all the engineering. 
The third, who wants to be a metallurgist, will discover 
the gold and other precious metals secreted by Mother 
Nature, where only the initiated can find them. 

The three have made a blood pact, and the consumma- 
tion of the plan only awaits their graduation from high 
school and college. But, the important thing is they have 
an objective. and while dad scoffs, and the plan will never 
materialize, another objective will replace it, undoubtedly 
more practical and realistic. 

Today’s conditions make long-range planning very difh- 
cult. Can we avoid another war and retain our American 
system? Can we retain it anyway, even if we fight and 
win another war? Should the war not materialize, can we 
put our economic house in order? Will labor and manage- 
ment make peace so that the unfettered flow of vital mate- 
rials can be maintained and the inflationary trend re- 
versed? How thell can a man plan anyway? 

A cool head is the first requisite. In the gas industry, 
we have many problems to solve, mostly created outside 
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our control. The chronic steel shortage for example. But 
many problems can be eased by making a virtue out of 
economy, and junking many of our pet frills and flounces, 
which cost money incidentally. Make every dollar really 
get off its tail side and do a heads-up job. A penny saved 
is more than a penny earned these days, and besides it’s 
the most effective way to lick the inflation that threatens 
to sink us. 


Hotter Gas? 


HE feminine mind has a logic of its own, if “logic” is 
the right word. Did you ever try to explain to a 
regular city gas user, who temporarily is using butane 
in a vacation cottage, why the flame on an LP-Gas range 
is smaller? 

I tried it, and frankly led with my chin, because not 
wishing to be too technical, I told her it was hotter and 
therefore took less gas. Ouch! It was a silly answer, be- 
cause it was only half true, but it (the weather this time) 
was too hot for agile thinking. 

She immediately found this “hotter” gas responsible for 
(1) her recent culinary mishaps and (2) the reason why 
everything seemed to be done much quicker. 

As housewives go, she could be rated as very intelligent, 
but it was soon very obvious that her father had not been 
a gas technician, nor had her mother even been frightened 
by one. Finally, I think I might have convinced her that 
no matter what kind of gas is used, the burner is designed 
to generate the same amount of heat if correctly adjusted. 

There must be some simple way of explaining this well 
within the scope of our adlads, and in the interests of a 
better public understanding and appreciation of our efforts, 
it may well be worth a try. It’s a good story and another 
opportunity to extol our service. 


Ineidental Load 


HE chronic fuel shortage (Texas and California papers 

please copy) confronting most of the gas industry, 
must not be allowed to take our eyes off our long range 
objective of making gas the universal fuel. We seek the 
big four domestic loads—and as readers of GAS are well 
aware, important promotional work is being done in the 
clothes drying and garbage disposal fields. 

There is also what might be called the incidental load, 
which can be acquired. 

For example, the other day we got tired of trying to 
catch outfield flies as the toast popped out of the electric 
toaster at the breakfast table. Exciting, yes! But a little 
too strenuous by the dawn’s early light. 

Her ladyship solved the toast problem very handily. 
She took one of those asbestos mats, normally used in the 
kitchen on top burners for preventing the contents of pots 
and pans from burning, and used it as a toaster. 

It worked wonderfully well. Better and hotter toast and 
much faster. Granted it only uses a few therms monthly, 
but it’s plus load, and it makes us feel all the more pleased 
for having gas in our kitchen. 
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Definitely Better Regulation 


Aerial view of Utility plant 
in which all manufacturing 
operations from foundry to 
final assembly are completed. 
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Utility Type A Service Regulator 


>) may now order Service Regulators 
set and sealed to your actual specifications 
by simply specifying pressure requirements. 


SEND TODAY FOR: 


PERFORMANCE CURVES 
AND QUANTITY PRICES 


[Jtility 
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By TED SHIELDS 


EEP sea fishing and steel alloca- 

tion; clay pigeon target practice 
and peakload problems-——all will be 
put together and tied in a three-day 
package this month. when gasmen of 
the Pacific Coast Gas Assn. meet in 
Santa Cruz, Calif., Sept. 14-16. for 
their 55th annual convention. 

Santa Cruz, one of those seaside 
California communities that make 
state chamber of commerce pluggers 
relapse into spasms of travel-folder 
delight, hugs the Pacific ocean about 
0 miles south of San Francisco. A re- 
sort city in the grand tradition, it will 
offer conferring PCGA members enter- 
tainment facilities that range from a 
lush 18-hole golf course to a lively 
concession pier, bay-tour speedboats, 
and century-old monuments to West 
Coast history. 

But with all the relaxation will be 
mixed sizable time allocations for infor- 
mational and business discussion, tech- 
nical papers, and addresses on new 
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West Coast Gasmen Invade Santa Cruz 


equipment and current problems of the 
gas industry. All general sessions will 
be held in the Bay View Room of the 
Beach Casino, and the president's ball 
(on Wednesday. Sept. 15) will take 
place in the Garden Room of the Hotel 
Casa Del Rey, which is to be head- 
quarters for visiting gasmen. 


Extensive programming for the 
ladies in attendance, whose tastes ad- 
mittedly run less to Btu inputs and 
catalytic cracking of hydrocarbons 
than do those of their business-wise 
mates, has been arranged. A reception 
and tea in the famed Spanish gardens 
of the Casa Del Rey will welcome 
them on Tuesday. and luncheons at 
Brookdale Lodge and Rio Del Mar 
will be held on the following days. 
Tours of the San Lorenzo river area 
and a visit to Santa Cruz county’s Red- 
wood park will be available to ease 
the strain of too much natural gassing. 


Outgoing president A. H. Sutton will 
preside over business meetings of the 
convention. and will deliver the open- 


ins 


ing address to delegates on the after- 
noon of the 14th. After hearing re- 
ports of the section and committee 
chairmen and of the general nominat- 
ing committee. members will be ad- 
dressed on national developments and 
trends by Robert W. Hendee. speaking 
for the American Gas Assn., and Frank 
J. Nugent, representing the Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Assn. Later, gas- 
men will be invited to try their luck 
in the boardwalk concessions and on 
the dancefloor of the Garden Room of 
the Casa Del Rey, where after-dinner 
dancing and a manufacturers reception 


will be held. 


It will be a business day all day on 
Wednesday, with addresses and dis- 
cussions scheduled before and after the 
general luncheon in the Casa Del Rey. 
That evening. convention-goers and 
their wives will attend the biggest party 
of them all—the informal president’s 
ball in the Garden Room. 

Thursday morning’s schedule will 
spotlight the gas industry’s allies. In 
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q general session convening at 9:30, 
J. Lester Perry, president of Columbia 
Steel, will discuss the controversial 
steel allocation question, and Tallent 
Ransome, past-president of the Lique- 
fied Petroleum Gas Assn., will chart 
the year’s progress in the LP-Gas indus- 
try. Awards for outstanding achieve- 
ment and installation of new officers 
will close the meeting about noon. 


Thursday afternoon has been set 
aside as a recreational period—would- 
be Ben Hogans will compete in a PCGA 
colf tournament at Pasatiempo country 
club. Tee-time is any time between 
12:30 and 2, and golfers will strive 
for prizes including the Basford-Bab- 
cock-Pederson perpetual trophy. Sport- 
fishing craft leaving Santa Cruz on 
Thursday afternoon and all day Fri- 
day will be available for members. 
In addition. delegates may participate 
in any of a number of tours of the 
Santa Cruz area, take a speedboat ride 
on Monterey bay, or simply relax on 
the spacious Santa Cruz bathing beach. 

There will be a number of door 
prizes awarded during the convention. 
with the grand prize award scheduled 
for presentation during the president’s 
ball. In order that the convention be 
convened as quickly as possible each 
day, convention committeemen have 
set up a series of prizes to be awarded 
each day to one among those dele- 
gates who appear promptly at meeting 
time. Officials indicated that the full 
schedule of the convention will necessi- 
tate adhering strictly to time allotments 
for the various activities. 

When President Sutton turns over 
his gavel at the final session on Thurs- 
dav. he will deliver it to A. F. Bridge 
of Southern Counties Gas Co.. the nom- 
inee for president of PCGA for 1948- 
19. Assuming the duties of the presi- 
deney will climax a long association 
with the group for Mr. Bridee. He has 
served as vice president during the 
past year. 

N. Henry Gellert of Seattle Gas Co. 
is the choice of the nominating com- 
mittee for the vice presidency of the 
association. and D. G. Martin, Pacific 
Gas & Electric. will succeed himself 
as treasurer. 

Incumbent directors Henry Honer. 
L. M. Klauber. E. G. Lawson. and 
Roy Richards will be ioined by nomi- 
nees W. M. Jacobs (SoCal). J. S. Moul- 
ton (PG&E). C. H. Gueffroy (Portland 
Gas & Coke), and C. A. Gabriel, manu- 
facturers section representative (Mon- 
arch Heating Co.). 

As succeeding section chairmen, 
nominations chief H. W. Edmund has 
placed the names of A. T. Kellv. 
(PG&E), accounting section, Floyd S. 
Parmenter (Southern Counties) sales 
and advertising. and C. A. Renz (So- 
Cal) technical, in nomination. 
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TUESDAY, SEPT. 14 


President's Address 
A. H. Sutton 
Reports of Section and Committee Chair- 
men 
Accounting section—J. Q. Abel, South- 
ern Counties Gas Co. 
Manufacturers’ section 
Western Stove Co. 
Sales and Advertising section—-F. M. 
Foster, Southern California Gas Co. 


Henry Honer, 


ROBERT W. HENDEE 


Technical section--R. T. Peterson, Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co. 


Report of General Nominating Committee 
H. W. Edmund, chairman 
Report of Nominating Committee, Manu- 
facturers Section 
Jay Jenkins, chairman 


Our Gas Industry 
Robert W. Hendee, first vice president, 
American Gas Assn. 


The Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn. 
Frank J. Nugent, president-elect, Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Assn. 


In Memoriam 
Manufacturers’ Friendship Hour 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 15 
The Problem of Meeting Future Peakloads 


> 
, m 
: Racca 


FRANK J. NUGENT 


C. P. Smith, chief gas dispatcher, Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co. 
What is the PAR Program and What Does 
It Offer to the Pacific Coast? 
A Symposium 
Introduction 
Robert A. Hornby, chairman PAR com- 
mittee, American Gas Assn. 
“P” Stands for Promotion and “A” for 
Advertising 
Frank C. Smith, vice chairman, general 
promotional planning committee, Amer- 
ican Gas Assn. 


TALLENT RANSOME 


“R”’ Stands for Research 
Edward P. Noppel, chairman, general 
research planning committee, Ameri- 
can Gas Assn. 
The AGA Residential Section Joins “PAR” 
in Saying “It’s Time to Sell!” 
W. M. Jacobs, chairman, residential sec- 
tion, American Gas Assn. 
General Luncheon 
The Secret of Hot Water Magic 
A slide film prepared by the Water 
Heater Division, manufacturers section 
The Training of Distribution Department 
Employees 
Charles J. Sevey, supervisor of distri- 
bution training, Southern California 
Gas Co. 
The Human Factor in Business 
Louis J. Nevraumont, manager personne! 
department, Pacific Gas and Electric 


Co. 


FRANK C. SMITH 


Forward Planning for California Utilities 
Roy A. Wehe, consulting engineer 
The Gas Industry in the Pacific Northwest 
N. Henry Gellert, president, Seattle 
Gas Co. 
President's Ball 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 16 
Claims and Public Relations 
Raymond W. White, manager claims 
and safety department, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co. 
Steel for the West 
J. Lester Perry, 
Steel Co. 
The Liquefied Petroleum Gas Industry 
Tallent H. Ransome, past-president, 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn. 
Report of Awards Committee 
Award of Medal of Honor 
Installation of Officers 


president, Columbia 
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Part 1. Development of a charge service policy 


Free Service Is A Problem of 


! believe it is a proper premise to state 
that all utilities offer some free serv- 
ice to their customers. What service— 
and to what extent—is, of course, de- 
cided by the individual company. My 
topic suggests that when free service is 
adopted by a company, some means of 
control must be considered if the policy 
is to be properly administered. 

The paper, “Free Service—Problem 
Child of the Gas Industry,” by S. F. 
Baldwin of Rochester Gas & Electric 
Co. (GAS, Sept. 1947, p. 45) received 
nation-wide attention as most utilities 
have a service problem child of varying 


CONTROL 


By C. A. RENZ 


per order. There are varied ways in 
which the information may be kept; 
however, there is no set formula re- 
quired as long as the data is simple 
and tells the story. The primary use 
for this data is reviewing long-term 
trends, preparing forecasts and plan- 
ning long-term objectives. 

To illustrate, Fig. 1 portrays the in- 
creasing cost per order over a period 
of years. Increased cost due to labor, 


mileage and material is a result of 
supply and demand within a utility s 
operating area. The productivity of 
labor can influence cost trends as labor 
cost is normally about 80% of the total 
cost. The minutes-per-completed-order 
trend shown in Fig. ] indicated that the 
increase in minutes per order was not 
serious. Further analysis was necessary 
to ascertain if any changes of pro- 
cedure, or even policy, were possible 


THE PROBLEM: COUNTERACTING INCREASING COSTS 


stature. Mr. Baldwin states, ““No one 
person can outline a single plan to fit 
each company.” He believes that the 
problem is industry-wide and suggests 
some major topics for discussion that 
would contribute to a solution. Capital- 
izing on Mr. Baldwin’s suggestion, | 
have developed in some detail a few of 
the topics based on the results experi- 
enced in our company. 


While rates to consumers are relatively static, costs per order have trend: 
upward (‘See Fig. 1). Labor, mileage, and material costs are beyond contr 
but minutes-per-completed-order, while showing no real trend of serio 
proportions, may be reduced through control. 


Charge Service Policy 
ORMAL service policies and their 


resultant costs must be subject to 
continuous review and control. With 
utility rates set at rather static levels. 
variance of the kind and amount of 
service offered to the customer is one 
phase of operations that can assist man- 
agement in meeting today’s rapidly 
changing economic conditions. 

These conditions require sources of 
accurate information that show the ef- 
fect of yesterday on today and predict 
costs of tomorrow. Such sources of 
information are invaluable in the ad- 
ministration of a free service program, 
which is primarily a problem of control. 

Three necessary controls are (1) rec- 
ords of costs, (2) orders per 1000 
meters and (3) man-hours or minutes 


——eee LABOR, MILEAGE ANO 
MATERIAL COSTS PER HOUR 


——-= MINUTES PER COMPLETED 
ORDER 


COST TRENDS 


This paper was deivered before the annual convention sisal 
of the Canadian Gas Assn. at Jasper June 30. The author 
is manager, customer service department, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., Los Angeles. 
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t» control or reduce the trend of in- 
creased minutes per completed order. 


Service requests can be segregated 
into two general groupings, the first 
being requests for turn-ons, closes, 
leaks, high bills and miscellaneous 
company orders (change meters, trace 
and tag). This group can be called 
noncontrollable as a utility is normally 
obligated to complete this type of order 
without reservation. The second is com- 
prised of service requests to adjust or 
repair gas appliances. This group is 
termed controllable, as it is possible if 
a company desires to curtail, discon- 
tinue, or charge for all or a portion of 
appliance adjustment service. 


Fig. 2 compares the noncontrollable 
and controllable in terms of orders per 
1000 meters. I have found that other 
utilities’ statistics express a similar re- 
lationship. The decline of orders per 
1000 meters reflects operations during 
the war years. 

It is possible to control costs of the 
noncontrollable items through im- 


proved work methods or changes of 
procedure. To illustrate, Fig. 3 reflects 
the difference in time to complete one 
of our normal service requests by 
change of procedure. It was our prac- 
tice when a customer requested that gas 


SOLUTION: REDUCING NONCONTROLLABLE COSTS 


Changes of procedure effected the savings graphed below. Careful sampling has revealed 
no adverse customer reaction. Fig. 3 is at the left, Fig. 4 at right. 


DID NOT ENTER COMPLETE APPLIANCE 


SERVICE 


TIME REQUIRED FOR COMPLETION 
OF “FOUND ON” TURN ON ORDERS 


be turned on and the resultant call 
found the customer not at home, but 
the gas on, to call back later to complete 
the request. A study clearly indicated 
that obtaining the meter read for bill- 
ing purposes was all that was required. 


STS 


THE GOAL: TIGHTENING CONTROL OVER COSTS 


trende 


Improved work methods and changes in procedure may be effected to bring 


contro 


about closer control and thus further reduction in costs of both ‘‘controllable’’ 


Serio. 


and ‘‘noncontrollable’’ items. Fig. 2 gives an example of comparative orders 


per 1000 meters of controllable and noncontrollable items. 


NON- CONTROLLABLE 


m=——— CONTROLLABLE 


194) 


1948 


CONTROLLABLE ANO NON-CONTROLLABLE ORDERS PER 1000 METERS 


FIG 2 
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PURGE ANO 
LIGHT ONLY 


COMPLETE APPLIANCE 
SERVICE 


TIME REQUIRED FOR COMPLETION OF 
TURN ON-REMOVE BLANK SWIVEL ORDERS 


Careful sampling has not brought out 
any negative customer reaction to this 
change of procedure. Fig. 4 illustrates 
that by purging and lighting only, the 
amount of time on the premises can be 
controlled. 

Procedures can be varied on con- 
trollable orders in the same manner to 
control or reduce overall costs. For in- 
stance, in the event a utility decides to 
develop a service charge for all—or a 
part—of the service requested by the 
customer (the controllable grouping), 
it is necessary to review service pro- 
cedures in considerable detail. 

Our recent experience with air con- 
ditioner service is an example. The 
scope of this paper does not permit 
including all the details of the develop- 
ment of a service charge; however, a 
short review of the method followed will 
illustrate the general procedures. 

It was found that our servicing costs 
were increasing. In order to determine 
where the costs could be reduced and 
what phase of the service costs could 
be passed on to the customer without 
adversely affecting customer acceptance 
of the product, an analysis was made 
of the following classes of orders: 


a. Routine preventive maintenance calls. 
b. Call-back calls. 

c. Parts replacement calls. 

d. Product failure calls. 


Preventive Maintenance Calls 


It is impractical completely to elimi- 
nate routine maintenance of an air con- 
ditioner, since motors must be periodi- 
cally oiled or greased, cooling tower 
sumps drained and cleaned, filters 
cleaned or replaced, and other moving 
parts (such as fan belts) adjusted and / 
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or replaced from time to time. 

A review of the average labor time 
required to perform a routine check on 
a single unit with or without a cooling 
water tower and including the non- 
premise time such as driving and office 
time chargeable to a specific call, as 
well as any repetitive material expense 
(such as filters), led to the development 
of a flat rate package service contract. 
(Contracts reproduced in Exhibits 1-2. ) 
Unit cost reductions were worked out 
for mutiple installations with the result 
that each customer has been offered a 
tailored service and maintenance con- 
tract at a reasonable price, which com- 
pletely covers all out-of-pocket expense 
to the company. 


Call-Back Calls 


An analysis of the call-back orders 
revealed that they could probably be 
eliminated entirely, since it was found 
that these calls were made either to re- 
place a defective part discovered on an 
initial call or because the serviceman 


felt the need to recheck work performed 
on an original call to verify the validity 
of previously made adjustments. 

Call-backs to replace defective or 
worn parts were eliminated by stocking 
each serviceman’s trucks with parts so 
that any replacement from a fuse to a 
motor could be made on an initial call. 
Call-backs to verify adjustments de- 
creased as the servicemen’s knowledge 
of the equipment increased. The down- 
ward trend of the curve during the last 
half of 1947, as shown on Fig. 5, illus- 
trates the value of parts-stocking and 
training in reducing call-backs. 

The reversal of this trend indicated 
on Fig. 5 shortly after the first of this 
year was due to the addition of new 
servicemen. As these men have gained 
experience and confidence in their abil- 
ity to diagnose a complaint correctly 
on an initial call, call-back orders are 
again approaching an acceptable mini- 
mum. Since a thorough training course 
for air conditioning personnel has now 
been established, it is intended that sub- 
sequent hirings will be fully trained 


before being released to the field. An 
average reduction of 35 call-back calls 
per 100 units per month has resulied 
from the introduction of the above- 
described procedure. 


Parts Replacement Calls 


A flat rate table of labor hours re- 
quired to replace any part on the unit 
has been developed, and customers are 
to be offered a package price for out-ot- 
warranty part replacements which will 
cover all company expenses of labor 
time, driving time, car mileage, tax 
overhead and material, with an appro- 
priate trade-in allowance made for the 
defective part. | 

Where a part replacement can be 
made during the course of a routine 
preventive maintenance call, the non- 
premise labor time and automobile 
mileage costs chargeable to a part re- 
placement call can be deducted from the 
package price and the savings thus 
effected passed on to the customer. Our 
experience to date indicates that the 


SOLUTION: REDUCING 


CONTROLLABLE 


(PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE) COSTS 


Development of a flat rate service package on air conditioners, 
with unit cost reductions worked out for multiple installations, 
gives a tailored service based on an exhaustive study of costs. 
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The cost worked out is reasonable and fair for the customer, and 
for the company is nil. Exhibits 1 and 2, below, are reproduc- 
tions of the contract and check list. 
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C. A. RENZ 
Herein Mr. Renz develops in detail one 
company’s solutions to the problems of free 
service as set forth by Schuyler F. Baldwin 
of Rochester (N.Y.) Gas & Electric Corp. 
in a paper originally presented a year ago 
before the Canadian Gas Assn.’s annual 
convention. In his article, Mr. Baldwin 
listed the following as his company’s solu- 
tions for disciplining this “problem child.” 
. Develop a definite charge service policy. 
. Encourage strong plumber-dealer coop- 

erative relationship. 


— 


bo 


we} 


. Accept “our share” of responsibility in 
the field testing of new appliances in 
order to surpass performance of com- 
petitive eqipment. 

. Increase househeating load as fast as 
outside conditions permit. 

Organize and administer a well-directed 
appliance service training program. 
Mr. Renz tells what his company has 
done in the way of developing a “strong 
service policy.” In the second and final in- 
stallment, to be published next month, he 
will discuss what has been done t> achieve 
Points 3 and 5—field testing of new ap- 
pliances and training of servicemen. 


— 


a 
. 


majority of part replacement calls can 
be expected during the cooling cycle. 
Fig. 6 shows this trend. 


Product Failure Calls 


During the spring and early summer 
of 1947, product failure calls due to 
hydrogen generation increased at a 
sharp rate. This problem was solved by 
the manufacturer’s engineering staff. by 
treating generating units in the field 
with lithium nitrate inhibitor. Within 
two months, calls because of hydrogen 
generation dropped from over 90 to 100 
units per month to one. 

Similarly, earlier motor failure prob- 
lems have been overcome. Boiler float 
valve assembly problems have been 
solved by more careful factory crafts- 
manship. From our experience to date, 
it appears that by the fall of this year 
adequate standards of quality of ma- 
terials and workmanship should result 
in product failure calls being reduced 
to an acceptable minimum, as portrayed 
by Fig. 7. 

Our experience with the problem of 
extensive free air conditioning service 
clearly indicates that by proper admin- 
istration, excessive calls are eliminated 
and the cost of essential calls can be 
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passed on to the customer. It is impor- 
tant to note that to date no customer 
has refused such a contract, nor has any 
customer expressed dissatisfaction with 
either the cost of the contract or the 
extent of work performed under the 
terms of it. 


The following basic elements permit 
control of service costs and can be 
adapted to any appliance: 

a. Recover maintenance costs by signing cus- 

tomers to a service contract. 

Eliminate call-backs by stocking parts 

trucks and pre-training service personnel. 

c. Recover part replacement costs by billing 
on time, mileage, and material basis. 


d. Eliminate product failure calls by coop- 
erating with the manufacturer for the 
elimination of defective or poorly designed 
parts. 


b, 


= 


For example, residential house heat- 
ing calls may be classified similarly to 
those for air conditioner calls. If expe- 
rience dictates that flues or vents should 
be cleaned and fireboxes tested periodi- 
cally, and that customers will want 
pilots opened or closed seasonally. a 
service and maintenance contrac,:, simi- 
lar to that for the air conditioner can 
be readily established. If condensate or 
gum in the gas warrants more frequent 
calls for replacement of pilot line filters 
to prevent pilot outages than might be 
required for flue and firebox inspec- 
tions, some of this cost may be recov- 
ered by performing this operation 
during the course of a “paid for” call. 
Similarly. if parts failures are a major 
cause for calls, parts stocked on trucks 
manned by trained personnel will elimi- 
nate call-backs and the costs for such 
calls may be recovered by billing the 
customer on a time, mileage and ma- 
terial basis. 

A manufacturer and dealer-installer 
program can be set up to solve the 
problems of defective parts which re- 
sult in product failure calls. Any pro- 
sram for residential house heating 
service that parallels our experience 
with air conditioner service should re- 
sult in the reduction of out-of-pocket 
service costs to an acceptable minimum. 

It does not appear that there is any 
cause for concern as to adverse cus- 
tomer reaction to gas and gas - fired 
equipment resulting from the adoption 
of a program where unit costs for 
routine maintenance are passed on to 
the customer through a service and 
maintenance contract. Our experience 
with customer acceptance of service and 
maintenance agreements indicates that 
this has not been a problem in the air 
conditioner program and, since unit 
charges for all-year air conditioner 
maintenance are certain to be consid- 
erably higher than those for house 
heating maintenance, customer accept- 
ance can be anticipated. 


(To be concluded next month) 


SOLUTION: REDUCING 
CONTROLLABLE COSTS 
(Cont'd) 


In addition to adopting a new preventa- 

tive maintenance policy, the company 

found ways to pare the number of 

callbacks, parts replacement calls, and 
product failures. 
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CALLBACKS (Fig. 5): Larger stocking of 

servicemen’s trucks with parts, more in- 

tensive indoctrination of new servicemen 
eliminated the need for callbacks. 


CALLS PER HUNDRED UNITS PER MONTH 
. 
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PARTS REPLACEMENTS (Fig. 6): By 
charting frequency of calls, it was found 
that majority could be expected during 


cooling cycle. Schedules could thus be 
arranged according to expectancy on calls. 
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PRODUCT FAILURES (Fig. 7): Better fac- 
tory workmanship, solution of problems 
by research sent product failure calls 
plummeting toward zero, as chart shows. 
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Velocity Reducing Hood Orifices 


For Primary Air 
Control With Butane 
And Propane-Air 


By P. A. RAY 


NY utility serving butane- or pro- 
pane-air gases has experienced dif- 
ficulty with the ability of these gases to 
inspirate excess 
Sy : primary air. Fre- 
cbusire quently the use 
of putty or fur- 
nace cements has been required to close 
the openings, allowing the entrance of 
primary air, to a sufficient extent to 
provide proper burner operation. This 
particular problem is experienced in 
most all of the heating values of these 
gases up to and in some cases including 
the interchangeable gases for natural 
gas. 

The change from any manufactured 
gas to the use of butane- or propane-air 
gas has always resulted in a problem 
as to what method should be used to 
control the primary air inspiration and 
at the same time prevent excessive 
future service problems due to the 
closure of primary air openings with 
grease and dust. Several devices have 
been developed to reduce the primary 
air inspirated by these gases and to 
allow a reasonable opening of the pri- 
mary air shutters. The extended orifice. 
the pressure reducing orifice. the angle 
orifice, and the velocity reducing hood 
orifice comprise a few of these devices. 
This article is concerned primarily with 
the use of the velocity reducing hood 
orifice, as the author’s experience has 
been entirely with this type of primary 
air control device. 

The United Cities Utilities Co. and 
subsidiaries has operated 17 gas prop- 
erties since 1932, most of which serve 
butane- or propane-air gases. Origi- 
nally these properties all operated with 
butane-air from 500 to 550 Btu heat 
content. Several of them have been con- 
verted in late years to the service of 
1000 and 1300 Btu content gas. 
Through constant research and experi- 
ence in the utilization of butane-air 
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Three sizes of velocity reducing hood orifices, showing varying depths graduated in steps of 


gases and most particularly with the variably result in difficulties in obtain- 
change from lower heating values to ing proper burner operation. 
higher heating values. the fundamentals In explaining these tests and the sub- 
involved in the use of velocity reducing sequent standards used in providing ve- 
hood orifices have been well developed. locity reducing hood orifices, the fol- 
After a study of the functions and lowing methods of measurement were 
various features of the sundry devices used. The hood depth was determined 
available for the control of primary air, by inserting a twist drill of the same 
the velocity reducing hood orifice was  $1Ze€ as the hood opening to the limit of 
selected as the one that it was felt the hood depth. This drill was then 
would best meet the needs of this com- marked at the edge of the hood. The 
pany. It seemed that this particular type ™easurement of the hood depth was 
of orifice would prevent excess service then taken from the point of the drill 
difficulties and would probably provide — to this mark. This seemed to be the 
the maximum customer satisfaction. best possible method of measuring hood 
There was less chance that customer depths and providing specifications to 
tampering and ineffective adjustment suppliers to assure that all hoods as 
would give cause to such difficulties. provided would be to the correct depth. 
With the proper hood selected for a The first tests of burners to determine 
particular orifice and burner, there proper hood depths and sizes were made 
seemed to be no particular way whereby with 1300-Btu butane-air gas to estab- 
the control of primary air inspiration, lish the requirements in changing from 
insofar as the orifice effected such con- the lower to the higher Btu value. The 
trol, would in any manner be acci- material and precision used in these 
dentally changed in the future. It is the changeovers was much more exacting 
author's belief that many of the diffi. than those generally used. In the case 
culties experienced in the utilization of of 1300-Btu gas it was found that hood 
butane- and propane-air gases with ve- depths would be required varying from 
locity reducing hood orifices have been 3/32 in. to 7/32 in. inclusive in steps 
the result of improper selection of the of 1/32 in. The velocity reducing hood 
correct hood for a particular gas and orifices provided in these changeovers. 
which involved over 6000 meters, were 
obtained from a supplier in all of the 
Tolerance Critical hood depths noted above, accurately 
machined to our specifications. This 
The testing of a multitude of burners supplier normally manufactures ve- 
with the use of velocity reducing hood locity reducing hood orifices with 
orifices in which each burner was tested hood depths materially greater than 
with hoods of varying sizes and depths, those we required. These orifices were 
revealed that the tolerance in the depth modified by the supplier to our speci- 
of a hood for a particular burner was fications by machine cutting the hood 
much more critical than had been real- to the proper depth. 
ized in the past. In these tests involved The actual experience in_ these 
with gases with heat contents of 535 changeovers, covering a period of two 
Btu, 1000 Btu and 1300 Btu we found _ years and the results obtained in these 
that a variation of 1/32 in. in hood properties since the changeover, have 
depth. away from that particular depth definitely proved the value of selecting 
suitable for a given burner. would in- — the one proper orifice for each particu- 


burner. 
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Experience and experiment with hood depths have developed a graph, presented herein, for se- 
lecting the range of hood depths for any heating value of butane-air and propane-air gases 


steps of 


lar burner. The men doing the change- 
over work in the field were instructed to 
be certain that the proper hood depth 
was used even to the extent of replacing 
the first hood depth tried with a burner 
until the proper depth was found. 
Wherever possible the hood depth was 
used which would provide proper 
burner operation with the primary air 
shutter open approximately 50%. 

The success of these precise require- 
ments is proved by the fact that the 
post-changeover difficulties which are 
normally experienced were in the case 
of these particular changeovers consid- 
erably less than have ever been experi- 
enced by the author previously. Most 
of the difficulties following the change- 
over work were the result of those few 
burners so poorly designed that the 
field man had been unable in the pres- 
sure of his work to find any orifice that 
would provide good burner operation. 

Following the tests and experience 
with the high heating value gas, similar 
tests were made to determine the cor- 
rect hood depths for low heating value 


EXTENSIVE EX- 
PERIMENTATION 
by the author and 
his company in the 
use of velocity re- 
ducing hood ori- 
fices to control pri- 
mary air inspiration 
provided the data 
for this article by 
Mr. Ray. who was 
recently promoted 
to the position of 
chief engineer of 
United Cities Utili- 
ties Co., operator 
of 17 Midwest gas properties. Mr. Ray is 
also local manager of the Hastings (Minn.) 
Gas Co., one of the subsidiaries of United 
Cities. 


P. A. RAY 
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gases in the range of 500 to 550 Btu. 
From these tests it was determined that 
the range of hood depths was from 
9/32 in. to 14/32 in. inclusive. As a 
result of this work, correct hood depths 
within this range, again in steps of 1/32 
in., have been provided for use in those 
towns serving a low heating value gas. 

Previously it had been attempted by 
the service departments in these towns 
to achieve reasonably proper burner 
operation by filing and sawing off the 
hoods to an approximation of the cor- 
rect depth. Very rarely was the proper 
depth achieved by this haphazard meth- 
od and frequently additional troubles 
developed due to the rough edges left 
on the hood opening and to the fact 
that the opening was rarely square with 
the orifice body. The experience result- 
ing from the provision of accurately 
machined hoods is proving to be as val- 
uable as that obtained in the change to 
the higher heating value gas. 

Subsequent tests have been made 
with gases varying in heat content in 
the 1000-Btu range in which it was 
found that the hood depths required 
were in direct relation to the heating 
value of the gas; that is the proper 
depths ranged from 5/32 to 10/32 in. 
As a result of the tests and experience. 
a simple graph has been prepared which 
may be used in selecting the range of 
hood depths for any heating value of 
butane-air and propane-air gases. This 
graph may be used to determine the 
hood depths required in steps of 1/32 
in. in making a change to any heating 
value of this type of gas, or in the 
routine adjustment of appliances in a 
property already utilizing this type of 
gas. Graph appears on next page. 

The base of the graph is tabulated in 
terms of the heating value of the gas. 
The left-hand margin of the graph has 
been tabulated in 32nds of an inch. In 
all cases the number of 32nds is used 


he orifices, designed for use with buiane-air gas of 1300-Btu value, are manufactured by Anderson and Forrester as types 6-V, 11-V and 1-V. 


rather than such terms as 1/16ths in 
place of 2/32nds or 1/8th in place of 
4./32nds. This will provide servicemen 
with a numerical order within the par- 
ticular range of hood depths required 
for their gas. Thus in the case of a gas 
with a heating value of 1300 Btu the 
range would be from 3 through 7 in- 
clusive. and the servicemen need only 
remember the numerical order of 3, 4. 
5, etc. The two lines on the graph define 
the limits or range required for any 
particular gas. As an example, a pro- 
pane-air gas with a heating value of 
800 Btu requires hood depths from 
7/32 to 12/32 in. inclusive. 


Effect of Diameter 


Tests indicated that the diameter of 
the hood opening had a definite effect 
upon the primary inspiration of a given 
burner. However, it was found that the 
provision of hood depths in steps of 
1/32 in. would provide essential pri- 
mary air control for a major portion 
of the burners with the diameter of the 
hood opening remaining constant. This 
eliminated a second variable which 
would have, in field service work, re- 
sulted in considerable extra effort. The 
size of hood opening used in our prop- 
erties is No. 11 wire drill size. 


The research efforts of the AGA Test- 
ing Laboratories have indicated that 
the distance from the end of the orifice 
(velocity reducing hood in this case) 
and the venturi throat would to some 
degree affect the primary air inspira- 
tion of a given burner. Our tests with 
velocity reducing hoods in the range of 
hood depths required for a particular 
gas have shown that the variation in 
the distance from the hood to the ven- 
turi throat. resulting from a change in 
hood depth. is so small that there is no 
appreciable effect on primary air in- 
spiration. This item is of importance 
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HOOD ORIFICES 


as it has been proved essential to main- 
tain a uniform length of orifice channel. 
Any material change in the length of 
the orifice channel will materially af- 
fect the primary air inspiration of a 
given burner, and in our experience 
frequently will tend to provide a poor 
gas-air mixture in the burner head 
whenever this channel exceeded the 
normal. It is thus indicated that a ve- 
locity reducing hood orifice should be 
first machined to the essential dimen- 
sions of that particular orifice to the 
full hood depth as normally provided 
by a particular supplier and then the 
hood subsequently machined to the 
proper depth. Although this will re- 
sult in extra expense, such additional 


expense is more than repaid by the 
benefits derived therefrom. 

Our experience with the use of ve- 
locity reducing hoods, both with low 
and high heating value gases, has shown 
that, although a supply must be pro- 
vided of all the hood depths by 32nds 
of an inch within a particular range, the 
majority of the burners will require 
one or two principal hood depths within 
that range. Most burners will divide 
into two classes for this purpose. 

One class consists of those burners 
of older vintage such as star type top 
burners, hot plete burners, and tank 
water heater burners. The other class 
consists of modern range, water heater 
and most of the other burners which 
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Chart for determining proper hood depths for velocity reducing hood orifices using 
vutane-air and propane-air gases. (Hood diameter—#11 wire drill size.) 
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have been designed under the more av- 
curate formulas presently available. An- 
other definition of these two classes 
might be in one case burners that were 
designed for gases served years agy 
which was usually manufactured ga:. 
and in the other case burners whic); 
have been designed in late years whic! 
tend to approach a universal applica. 
tion. 

The older burners in the one class 
will invariably require the maximun) 
hood depth in the range involved for :: 
particular gas. The newer burners in 
the other class will in most cases require 
a hood depth 1/32 in. greater than the 
minimum hood depth within the range 
for that gas. This may be illustrated in 
the case of 1300-Btu gas. Most old ap- 
pliances required hood depths of 7/32 
in. which you will note is the top of the 
range for this particular gas. The newer 
appliances usually required a _ hood 
depth of 4/32 in. 

Following these rules it is possible to 
plan coherently on the quantity of ori- 
fices required for a given task such as a 
changeover. Knowledge of the particu- 
lar property involved will indicate the 
ratio of older to newer appliances. Ori- 
fices of the two hood depths required 
for these two classes may then be ob- 
tained to fill the requirements of the 
majority of the burners. Smaller quan- 
tities of the other hood depths within 
the range may be provided to fit the 
small number of burners that failed to 
fall within the two general classes. 

Although the use of velocity reducing 
hoods will be successful in most cases, 
there are always those odd burners with 
which no hood or other primary air 
control device will work successfully. It 
is not possible in this article to develop 
the necessary steps to provide proper 
operation of these burners. As a matter 
of fact, there are hardly two such spe- 
cial cases exactly alike, resulting in the 
need for special treatment in each case. 
For this reason, it is necessary to pro- 
vide a supply of common orifices with- 
out velocity reducing hoods when a 
changeover job is contemplated. In ad- 
diiton, we have found it best to provide 
a small quantity of the plain orifices 
for our routine service work. 


In this article, reference has been 
made to the changeover of a number of 
the company’s properties to a higher 
heating value of gas. The author would 
refer you to an article published in the 
September 1947 issue of GAS develop- 
ing the exact port requirements in these 
same changeover efforts. Our experi- 
ence with the utilization of butane- and 
propane-air gases and in particular that 
gas with a heating value of 1300 Btu 
has proved beyond doubt that the prin- 
ciple of providing proper ports and 
proper orifices for these gases will more 
than repay the added expense. 
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Barber shops, beauty shops and 
taverns are three of the most effec- 
tive outlets for booklets which tell a 
companys story to its community, 
the American Iron and Steel institute 
has concluded. 

This is one of a few hundred know- 
how thoughts in a new nine-point 
“Community Relations” program de- 
veloped by the institute. 

GAS has secured details of this 
program, which has been prepared 
for steel companies throughout the 
country as a package, and we review 
it here in the belief there are many 
parallels between community _rela- 
tions in the steel industry and in the 
gas utility industry. 

On the matter of barber shops. 
beauty shops and taverns, several 
steel companies have conducted tests 
and found that the booklets have 
been the subiect of much favorable 
discussion at these places where their 
employees and the employees’ friends 
meet in “open forum.” These com- 
panies are expanding their coverage 
of this type of forum, and are rec- 
ommending the practice to others. 

The gas company faces the com- 
munity relations problem when it has 
to answer complaints, explain why it 
cant put in all the house-heating in- 
stallations that are sought at present. 
or justify an increase in rates to meet 
rising costs. The problems of steel 
companies are not precisely the 
same, but many of their methods can 
be adapted. And the avenues for 
influencing the opinion of the com- 
munity are the same. 
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The Steel Industry Is Doing It - - 
We Can Do It Too! 


By EDWARD TITUS 


HE steel community relations pro- 
gram was prepared by Hill and 
Knowlton Inc., public relations coun- 
sel for the Am- 
Sy; / erican Iron and 
rbusire Steel institute. 
It is divided 

into nine parts as follows: 

Employee communication, booklet 
distribution, civic activity, publicity 
planning, open house program, radio- 
films-television, annual reports, school 
programs, and institutional advertising. 

Keynote of the program is set with 
a quotation from a letter of George 
Washington to John Jay, Governor of 
New York. on May 8, 1796: 

‘“T am sure the mass of citizens in 
these United States mean well, and | 
firmly believe they always act well 
whenever they can obtain a right un- 
derstanding of matters. . .” 

While space here does not permit 
anything like a comprehensive review 


of all the material in the program, 
some of the points which may be fully 


or partly adaptable to the gas industry 
are covered under their respective head- 
ings in what follows. 


Open House 


The institute suggests that companies 
open their front doors and invite peo- 
ple to look around. In all open house 
programs, it is stated “there is one 
prime requisite for success, and that is 
top-level management participation, 
from inception right through the fol- 


‘low-up program which solidifies the 


sains you have made and spurs ad- 
vancement toward your community ob- 
jectives.” 

General thoughts to keep in mind 
are listed in the table on the following 
page. 

Plant visits. the institute points out, 
can be classified as follows: 

(1) Technical groups, (2) profes- 
sional or business groups, (3) youth 
groups. (4) high school classes and 
organizations. (5) fraternal groups, 
(6) customer or supplier groups, (7) 
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e@ ELEMENTS OF AN OPEN HOUSE PROGRAM 


1. Whether the visiting group is large or small, it wants a comprehensive view of the 


plant, its people and operations. 
. Keep your itinerary simple. 


. All visitors are important. They should be treated as good customers are. 


2 
3. Limit the plant tour to a maximum of two hours. 
4 
5 


. Handle the group smoothly and efficiently, but do not give the impression that you 


are doing a mechanical job. 


6. Provide for the safety and comfort of the guests. 
7. Arrange the tour to tell as complete and continuous a story as possible. 


In arranging the tour, the institute suggests that the company indicate the following 


to visitors: 


. Skill of your employees. 


Care in manufacture. 
New methods and new products. 


CSeNDAM SwNe 


cafeterias, etc. 


civic leaders, (8) cultural groups, (9) 
the community at large, and (10) last 
but far from least, plant tours for your 
own employees and their families. 

The institute notes that many people 
in plants are unaware of what goes on 
within a few hundred feet of them. It 
is suggested that intra-plant visits may 
provide an excellent setting for man- 
agement reports to employees. A rally 
follows the tour at which a top execu- 
tive outlines the company’s progress. 
its plans for the future and other devel- 
opments of special interest to workers. 

There is a little bit of the ham actor 
in all of us, and the chance to demon- 
strate his skill in his job to fellow em- 
ployees and neighbors instills a new 
pride in most workers. A Midwestern 
company found recently that its em- 
ployees, demonstrating their skill be- 
fore their friends and neighbors, actu- 
ally increased production during the 
days of the open house. 

The institute finds that a current de- 
velopment which holds great promise 
is the department reception for fami- 
lies of employees, a series of small- 
group visits, held on a department-by- 
department basis. The family pays a 
call to the department, and with the 
head of the family as its guide, sees 
how and where he works. Management 
meets the families, shares sandwiches 
and coffee with them, and gets well ac- 
quainted. It is a more intimate ap- 
proach, and the pioneers in using this 
pattern says it is the most successful. 


Booklets, Civic Work 


In addition to the barber shop. 
beauty shop and tavern outlets for 
booklets mentioned above, the institute 
suggests the reception room tables of 
doctors, dentists. lawyers and other pro- 
fessional men. For distribution to edu- 
cators and to schools for community 
use. it is advisable to seek the cooper- 
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. Accuracy and precision in manufacturing. 
Modern equipment that eliminates heavy work, simplifies jobs and increases production. 
Research which makes for better, uniform products. 


. Good working conditions—proper lighting, clean rest rooms, tidy housekeeping, etc. 


. Safety measures—special devices on machines, clean aisles, guard rails, special clothing. 
. Other employee benefits—medical and hospital care, suggestion system, bulletin boards, 


ation of local school officials. It is 
suggested that where the subject matter 
warrants, sufficient copies be provided 
to public and school libraries for ref- 
erence use. 

Doubtless most gas companies today 
are well versed in this phase of com- 
munity relations so it will not be re- 
viewed in detail here. The check list 
of possible civic activities includes hav- 


@ ELEMENTS OF A PUBLICITY 


without much cost in time or money. 
Such a policy is a basic requirement in 
improving community understanding. 

First step is for top company execv- 
tives to become acquainted with and 
make themselves accessible to loci 
newspaper and radio chain people. It 
is not enough to be on good terms with 
the owner and publisher of the paper. 
The people who plan and write the 
news stories, editorials, local columns 
and feature articles are the ones who 
can help or harm a company’s repute 
in the community. 

“Local editors and commentators 
often tell only one side of the story,” it 
is pointed out. “But they would usuall) 
tell both sides, if the facts on both sides 
were at their disposal. 

“Critics of the steel industry see to 
it that their side is told. . . . The critics 
leave no stone unturned or unthrown. 

“Busy company executives are made 
the victim of such attacks. They resent 
untrue or misleading statements, but 
because of the lack of a publicity pol- 
icy, do nothing effective to combat 
them.” 

Eight suggestions made for handling 
publicity matters are listed below. 

The institute lists the following com- 
pany activities which are news and de- 
serve to be told: 

Annual and periodic financial re- 


POLICY 


1. A responsible executive should be designated to handle contacts with press and radio. 
He may be assisted by others. but should be personally accessible. 
2. Build a reputation for prompt, adequate replies to requests for information. Do not 


permit evasive replies. 


3. Remind your people who deal with the press and radio that a curt, surly manner makes 
an enemy, while a cordial, friendly approach often results in favorable treatment. 


4. Avoid playing favorites. 
= 


. Send current news to the city editor at the newspaper and the news editor at the 


radio station. 


6. Use some restraint. To flood local press and radio with too much material would be 


as unwise as to stand aloof and supply nothing of interest. 


. In dealing with owners, newspaper publishers, and radio station managers, emphasize 


background information, company and industry policies, rather than dwell entirely on 
the news of the moment. 


. Prepare a background memorandum on your company to send to all daily and weekly 


newspapers and local area publications, radio stations and libraries. It can serve as 
ready factual reference material.about company history, products, personnel, payrolls, 


policies and plans. : 


ing executives take an active interest in 
the local service clubs, offering serv- 
ices of company speakers to local or- 
ganizations, inviting special groups to 
visit the plant, taking steps to assure 
that the outside of the plant and the 
surroundings are attractive to the eye. 
keeping smoke and waste disposal un- 
der control, encouraging employee 
recreational projects, and in addition 
to supporting worthy charities finan- 
cially, offering services of executive 


and clerical help. 
Publicity 


Even the smallest company can es- 
tablish a workable publicity policy 


ports; stressing volume of local em- 
ployment, payrolls, and sales; execu- 
tive or plant promotions; employment 
prospects; safety record; moderniza- 
tion activities; installation of new ma- 
chinery; announcement of a new prod- 
uct: employee welfare plans: merit 
awards and service emblems; contribu- 
tions to community fund; participation 
in civic projects: employee sports: 
dividends; research projects. 


Radio - Films - TV 


The institute advises that in a pub- 
lic relations sense radio can best serve 
as a showcase for the highlights of an 
entire company story. When consider- 
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ing the use of its local radio facilities, 
the institute holds that a company 
should keep the following facts in 
mind: 

“Radio alone cannot completely put 
across an idea or any series of ideas 
in the field of steel company commu- 
nity relations. As a case in point: News 
is one of the most sought-after com- 
modities in anyone's life. A person 
receives news by word-of-mouth, by 


mentators, special event shows and 
news broadcasts. These provide many 
and varied opportunities for business 
leaders to tell their story. 

The institute points out that the first 
major problem in using radio is to 
decide what kind of program will most 
effectively carry the message. There 
are many choices, including the simple 
talk, spot announcements, and an hour 
of musical entertainment. 


e THINGS TO REMEMBER WHEN WRITING RADIO SCRIPT 


. Keep it light and “homey” as possible. 


No — 


. Watch out for industry phrases and terms which mean nothing to the average citizen. 


If they are used, reduce them to average-citizen understanding. 


. Don’t try to say too much. 


we Oo 


When the first rough draft is finished, criticize it mercilessly and get the same tough 


reaction from your associates. However good it is, it can be much better. 


. Don’t talk down to people. 


SND UN 


If the program is part of a series, set up a style and pattern at the outset. 


. In using figures and facts, reduce them to easily understood word pictures. 
. Inject into your script one or two questions that appear difficult for management to 


answer—and then answer them fully and impressively. 


newspapers, by magazines, by letter 
and by radio. Over his radio he hears 
only the highlights of the news. The 
nature of the medium is such that de- 
tails, the full details of a story, do not 
register. The average man in search of 
news hears only the headlines, reads his 
newspaper for further details, talks it 
over with his friends and then picks 
up a review of the story from his favor- 
ite news magazine. 

“Radio can tell the highlights of 
vour story—and tell them well and 
often to a wide and usually responsive 
audience. 

“The easiest way to employ local 
radio, one might conclude, is simply 
to buy as much time as you want and 


present a program you believe is the 


one that is best for your purposes. It 
isn’t that easy.” 

The institute says that in buying 
radio time, the company must recon- 
cile itself to the obvious but unpleasant 
situation that somewhere in the listen- 
ing area, people are going to be listen- 
ing to another program, or none at all. 
Even so, with care, it is possible to 
build wide audience coverage with a 
local program. 

A sound idea might be to buy avail- 
able time on a network station follow- 
ing a popular nationwide program. 
This enables “hitch-hiking” of the aud- 
ience already built up by the previous 
program. 

In using radio as a community rela- 
tions channel, the institute suggests that 
one should not overlook free time. 
These free time opportunities may arise 
through regularly scheduled programs 
of the local station. Such programs 
are built around interviews with local 
personalities, round table discussions, 
radio forums, behind-the-news com- 
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While ordinarily the simple talk is 
the least effective radio program, never- 
theless it can be impressive, if there is 
good script writing and a good speaker. 

The institute has listed details 
(briefed here somewhat) to remember 
in writing a radio speech or talk. They 
are shown in the table above. | 

On the matter of television, the insti- 
tute finds that because of its promise 
as an educational medium, far-seeing 
companies are experimenting with its 
use, and are certain it will be im- 
portant. 


Motion picture and motion slide 
films, it finds, can be a powerful tool 
in sales training. job training, sales 
promotion, direct selling and commu- 
nity and employee relations. Films are 
initially expensive compared with other 
media. The institute points out that a 
public or community relations film 
must reflect the prestige of the spon- 
soring company perhaps even more 


than its product does. The public has 
a critical eye, and the audience cri- 
terion, even though it may seem un- 
fair, is the high standard of Holly- 


wood’s technical perfection. 


A company’s motion picture should 
be slanted, wherever possible, to do a 
specific job for a specific audience. Too 
often the initial film user wants to in- 
clude every detail he can think of. 
Obviously, that is the wrong approach. 
Too many details and too many slants 
in a film will wind it up with nothing 
being well done. The institute suggests 
that after discarding all the fuss and 
feathers that initially come to mind. 
one angle of attack should be picked 
for a straight and simple story. 


Bids and presentations from at least 
three reputable producing companies 
are advisable, particularly for compa- 
nies using motion pictures for the first 
time. Good public relations advice 
should dominate the industrial - film. 
from its conception to its end use. The 
producer or script writer cannot be 
expected to be a: judge of the public 
relations problems involved in a com- 
pany motion picture. 


There are a wide variety of types of 
industrial films. One example cited by 
the institute for the steel industry 
might be adapted with some changes 
to the gas industry: 

It would be the story of a town 
which grew up around a local steel 
company, and prospered. Such a story 
could be told with historical impact. 
Local interest in such a picture nat- 
urally would be intense. Prints of the 
film could be shown to every local 
group and many national ones. Such a 
film would enhance the prestige of the 
town, the company, the industry as a 
whole, and the competitive enterprise 
system. 

The institute reports that some firms 
are thinking in terms of tying in their 
motion picture programs with tele- 
vision. Specially prepared television 


@ GOALS OF AN EMPLOYEE PUBLICATION 


1. Keeps employees informed of operations, policies, developments. An informed worker 


is a better worker. 


ment and employees. 


. Helps widen areas of agreement and reduces friction and dissension between manage- 


3. Spikes rumors, sometimes intentionally and maliciously started. 

4. Limits effectiveness of so-called “facts” which reach employees from other sources. 
Where a company does not have its own medium of communication, its employees 
must look elsewhere for information. But none of the other sources can be expected 
to present the company’s case as the company itself can do it. 


Lays groundwork for more teamwork. 


pany’s own employees. 


SCS BNA 


. Helps build community regard for the company. 
. Helps build more favorable press relations. : 
Offers medium for setting forth industry-wide information of application to the cem- 


. Helps reduce lost man hours through accident and illness. Continuing presentations 


in the employee publication on safety and health increase the awareness of employees 
in taking proper safeguards against mishap and sickness. The National Safety council 
has pointed out the important effect a publication has in keeping employees on the job. 
10. Helps build a favorable reaction toward the company on the part ef parents, wives 


and children of employees. 
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e TARGETS FOR INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


= 


. Combat misinformation on profits, dividends, reserves and executive salaries. 


2. Company policies, practices and plans for the future as they directly bear on the 


individual and his community. 


3. Give individual workers a feeling of importance in the company operation and their 


place in the community. 


4. Emphasize management attitude which visualizes management, labor and community 
as people working together in a common enterprise for a mutual good. 


vu 


. Mutual dependence and close interrelationships between the company and the com- 


munity—pointing out the value of the company’s payroll, products, purchases, promo- 


tions, payment of taxes and participation in community affairs. 


Point out the im- 


portance to the community of the company’s welfare, medical, insurance and recreation 


programs. 


6. Excellent working conditions in the company with emphasis on wages, safety, security, 


and employee morale. 


~ 


7. Management’s appreciation of its responsibilities to the people and the community. 
s Pp 


8. An annual report to the people of the community in the manner of a simplified annual 
report to stockholders and employees. The institute feels that such a report should 
be made after those to stockholders and employees, since these latter groups, as mem- 
bers of the company family, deserve to get the facts first. 

9. A company history woven into current news of the company—in the form of a long 


term series of weekly advertisements. 


Backing or sponsoring civic drives in advertising, such as a community fund. 
. a rer p wo) =) - 


films. which can be shown on local 
stations at a very low cost, have much 
added value when used later as sound 
motion pictures on regular film pro- 
jectors before varied audiences. 


Annual Reports 


Despite considerable improvement in 
recent years, the institute finds that 
public opinion surveys indicate that 
annual reports are not fully understood. 
The reports are not being thoroughly 
read even by actual stockholders with 
a money interest in the business. The 
one complaint, from the owner of ten 
shares to the large holder. from the 
woman stockholder to the executive, is 
that the reports still lack simplicity. 

The well-prepared report can become 
far more than a mere accounting of 
management's stewardship, issued an- 
nually only to stockholders. More and 
more it is being distributed to em- 
ployees. trade contacts, the press and 
radio, leaders in the community and 
legislators. The institute feels that one 
day this outside group may become 
ereater than the shareholder group, but 
warns that first there must be simpli- 
fication. 


Employee Contact 


After discussing the value of em- 
ployee attitude surveys. the program 
lists goals of an employee publication. 
They are briefed somewhat in the table 
on the previous page. 

The institute recommends mailing 
the publication to employees homes as 
a general rule. 

On the matter of letters to emplovees. 
the institute says that they are a most 
effective way of announcing changes 
in company policy, pension and insur- 
ance plans. and news of vital concern 
to company and all employees. 

“Tt does not take long for a great 
amount of damaging misinformation 


to spread through any mill or plant.” 
it is pointed out. “Letters are a quick. 
eficient way of getting the company 
point of view on record before any 
damage can be done. A number of 
companies, for example, used such let- 
ters to outline in simple terms the basic 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley act, as 
soon as possible after it became law. 
They wanted employees to hear from 
them just how management thought 
the law’s provisions would affect their 
working arrangements. In almost every 
case such an explanation was success- 
ful in dampening wild speculations and 
rumors. . 


“The effectiveness of letters of this 
kind is best maintained by employing 
them only for subjects of major im- 
portance. .. In many major companies 
such letters are signed by the presi- 
dent. . .” 


In its discussion of employee book- 
lets, the institute describes various 
types, and points out that a compre- 
hensive booklet is an excellent way to 
tell a new employee about the com- 
pany for which he has just gone to 
work. In such a booklet should be in- 
cluded a general picture of overall 
company procedure, company insur- 
ance and health plans. safety rules. 
and a short history of the company 
and its policies. 

“More meetings.” the institute notes. 
is the recommendation most frequently 
offered by foremen as a way to in- 
crease management-employee under- 
standing. The institute points to the 
advantages of both large and small 
meetings, and in the case of small ones 
question and answer sessions can be 
used to dispel the all too prevalent feel- 
ing among some employees that man- 
agement is reluctant to give out facts.” 


“Community relations. good or bad. 
begin right in the mill.” 


School Programs 


Among suggested school activities 
are taking an active interest in school 
board, parent-teacher groups and local 
schools; a school library improvement 
program; offering the services of com- 
pany experts as guest teachers; pro- 
viding motion pictures, booklets, texts 
and slide films to supplement school 
courses or to provide materials for 
new ones; plant and office tours and 
classroom demonstrations; providing 
scholarships and fellowships; sponsor- 
ing school athletic programs; sponsor- 
ing local educational units, annual 
Young Industrialist day. 


Institutional Ads 


Only recently, the institute points 
out, has industry realized the impor- 
tance of educational advertising in a 
program of sound community relations. 
Every public opinion survey has shown 
that there is dangerous confusion and 
lack of understanding in the public 
mind about management and its basic 
attitudes, policies and practices. In the 
steel industry, the institute finds that a 
major cause of this situation is that 
management has not always taken its 
full story direct to the people. The 
same public, however. has been ex- 
posed day after day to the rumors. 
misinformation and strong critical at- 
tacks on the industry and its com- 
panies. 


The institute outlines two basic, in- 
tegrated programs and approaches to 
institutional advertising at the steel 
company level. parts of which at least 
might be readily adapted to a gas com- 
pany. The first program is a campaign 
to correct the misinformation _ that 
exists in the public mind about pro- 
fits. dividends. executive salaries. safe- 
tv and other vital company policies. 
practices and plans. The suggestion is 
to hammer away at specific issues 
which public opinion surveys have 
shown to be question mark areas. Some 
of these are listed above. 


The second basic type of program is 
aimed at re-educating the community 
on fundamentals of the American eco- 
nomic system and competitive enter- 
prise. 


“Remember that people in the local 
community have a natural curiosity 
about vour company—and its full 
story. the institute counsels. | 


“Don't expect immediate and start- 
ling results from a campaign of insti- 
tutional advertising. Current public 
attitudes were built up in a matter of 
vears. Winning a favorable balance of 
public opinion in your community will 
take time. but it can be done if started 
now. 
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To Your Base Load, 
Add Incinerators .. . 


gas incinerator that claims virtual 
A elimination of the problem of gar- 
hage odor during its operation — so 
much so that its 
makers recom- 
mend its instal- 
lation in domes- 


S xcbusk 


tic kitchens rather than in basements or 


porches—is Electrocap Mold Co.’s Gar- 
Disposal unit, now on the market. 


| A result of the growing demand for 
od vas-fired garbage disposal incinerators 
" as a household necessity, Gar-Disposal 
. was developed and is at present one of 
iC 
i the four disposal units okayed by AGA. 
As to odor elimination, Electrocap 
a a ; 
os officials point to their product's pat- 
" ented downdraft circulating system as 
be the indicator of success. Almost com- 
my plete removal of garbage odors has been 
" achieved — burning dessicated waste 
t. material is burned in a down draft: 
ni odors are carried down and away 
rather than escaping back into the 
room. Even flames of the burning gar- 
1 bage are drawn directly down to the 
O flue at the bottom of the unit, hence no 
| “cooking” action occurs when wet gar- 
st =f = bage is introduced on top of a burning 
i- load. 
n § 
t y _ 
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> 
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hot flame to be turned on with 


3. The Gar-Disposal 


By TED SHIELDS 


To utilities, Gar-Disposal presents a 
development that uses a moderate rate 
of gas 24 hours each day. It is equip- 
ped with a permanent pilot using 1000 
Btu per hr and an auxiliary burner, 
using 9000 Btu per hr, for heavy ma- 
terials and greater volume. By constant 
pilot heat, the need for an extremely 
the 
introduction of material (causing a 
“cooking” action) is eliminated. Each 
unit connected is said to represent a 
minimum annual new load of 85 therms 
at virtually 100% load factor. 


The almost automatic action of the 
unit removes necessity for manual op- 
eration other than simply placing gar- 
bage in the incinerator and removing 
the fine gray ash residue. As the down 
draft dehydrating system dessicates 
waste material in the chamber, ignition 
by the small pilot flame (under a heavy 
screen of heat-resistant alloy just above 
the grate) takes place, and garbage be- 
comes ash. Observed action of Gar- 
Disposal is a process of gradual reduc- 
tion, and a slow, continuous downward 
movement of the charge, as combustion 
occurs at the bottom and shrinkage of 
the drying waste at the top is in process. 
Resultant ashes drop through the grate 
into the ashpan below, making space 
for insertion of more garbage into the 
chamber. 

Consequently, there is no turning on 
of burners or setting of time devices. 
For the average family of five. the per- 
manent pilot alone is sufficient for 
normal operation: considering that the 
average family of this size produces 
9% |b of garbage foodstuff daily. a 
Gar-Disposal unit is capable of serving 
four families’ needs. 

Coffee grounds and large bones. 
waste paper and boxes—all are reduced 
to the finest ash. according to manu- 
facturers’ statements. Disposal of the 
residue ash is no problem, say they: 
its potash and organic substance con- 
tent make it a fine fertilizer for lawns 
and gardens. Since there is no extra 
period to be set aside for dessication 
of the garbage. garbage is not present 
in a state which will draw disease- 
carrying flies or insects to the kitchen. 

In line with statements advocating 
Gar-Disposal installation in kitchens, 
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TOP AND SIDE sectional views of Gar- 

Disposal show interior design, burner place- 

ment and course of air currents and 
downdraft. 


Electrocap has designed it so as to 
comply with size and appearance of 
other modern gas appliances. It is 
available in finishes of white, green, 
or red. In addition, Gar-Disposal is 
heavily insulated against possible over- 
heating of rooms. 

The extra, or auxiliary. burner is 
called into use in the disposal of such 
heavy waste foodstuffs as watermelon 
rinds or large, bulky deposits of corn- 
cobs. Such operations require that the 
extra burner be turned on for just a 
few seconds, until ignition of the ma- 
terial has been achieved. A secondary 
use may be made of it as an aid in the 
dehydration of exceptionally wet and 
heavy charges. 

The unit is fitted for use with arti- 
ficial, manufactured, or natural gas. 
A similar model is available for use 
with bottled gas, at a slightly higher 
charge. 
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INSTITUTE OF GAS TECHNOLOGY SERVES THE INDUSTRY THR} | 


TRAINS SELECTED MEN THROUGH PROGRAM INCLUDING LECTURES BY AUTHORITIES PROSECUTES BASIC, APPLIED Rm iN 


Above, apparatus for measuring @-pre 
face area of solids with the aid of |Mtion 
temperature adsorption isotherms Med i 
sults are valuable in catalyst stufents 


Hugh E. Ferguson, plant testing engineer, Peoples 

Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, addresses stu- 

dents at one of the regular weekly seminars. All 
are graduate students. 


Fellows for 1947-48, from left to right: D. E. 
Helbing, J. H. Kelly. F. H. Coley, R. W. 
Brooks, H. C. Owen, J. C. Garver, R. H. 
Cook, W. J. Halvorsen, E. H. Luntey, W. 


M. Dow, R. T. Ellington, J. R. Brough. 


Institute Celebrates /th Birthday 


By JOHN C. 


4 he Institute of Gas Technology be- 
ean serving the gas industry just 
seven years ago this month. Since that 
time. its activi- 
ties, facilities 
and staff have 
undergone a 
process of growth and evolution, de- 
spite the restrictions of war and the 
difficulties of postwar readjustment. A 
brief resumé of the institute's objec- 
tives. programs, and facilities and a 
brief account of its current activities 
are presented in this issue of GAS to 
refresh and extend the gas industry's 
knowledge of this institution which 
many leading companies support. 

The Institute of Gas Technology. an 
Illinois non-profit corporation special- 
izing in scientific instruction and _ re- 
search pertaining to the production. 
distribution. and utilization of manu- 
factured and natural gas. was incor- 
porated in June 1941 as the result of 
two years of careful planning by some 
of the best minds in the industry. Its 
four major objectives may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. To train a selected group at the graduate 
level for service in the gas industry. 


F xrbusre 


2. To perform basic and applied research. 

3. To collect and disseminate pertinent scien- 
tific information. 

4. To stimulate, coordinate, and correlate gas 
industry research. 


Mr. Lane is head of Information Service. Institute 


of Gas Technology, Chicago. 
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Each of these objectives is an integral 
requirement of a most ambitious and 
well considered plan to promote prog- 
ress in the gas industry. 

The institute has three separate but 
intimately integrated programs for ful- 
filling the above obligations. The 
educational program, through a cur- 
riculum not offered elsewhere and a 
summer work plan conducted in coop- 
eration with associate member compa- 
nies, trains young masters of gas tech- 
nology and doctors of philosophy for 
responsible positions in the gas indus- 
try. The research program, by extend- 
ing the scope of a study into the fields 
of pure science, builds toward a broad- 
er and more diversified future for the 
industry and, by accelerating applied 
research. improves present methods 
and processes through engineering de- 
velopment, innovation, and invention. 
The information service program col- 
lects and classifies pertinent informa- 
tion in a library second to none on 
gas technology. compiles bibliogra- 
phies or literature surveys upon re- 


quest. provides translation and photo- 


stat services, and further disseminates 
information through the medium of the 
monthly bulletin, “Gas Abstracts.” 


This tripartite combination of grad- 
uate-level training. basic and applied 
research, and the collection and dis- 
semination of information inevitably 
stimulates independent research 


throughout the industry and offers ex- 
cellent opportunities for its correla- 
tion, thus realizing the fourth major 
objective of the institute. 

Special facilities are maintained for 
each of the institute's major programs. 
and the close coordination between the 
programs permits use of the facilities 
of each for the related requirements of 
the others. The facilities for education 
in gas technology include a_ lecture 
room equipped with projection equip- 
ment for motion pictures and slides. a 
student section in the library, electric 
calculating machines, laboratory ap- 
paratus, and both operating gas appli- 
ances and cutaway sections for inspec- ff 
tion and study. In addition, the insti- | 
tutes entire library and all of the 
professional research equipment are | 
available for purposes of instruction. | 
As a result of an affiliation agreement : 
between the two institutions, the insti- 
tutes educational program is a part of 
the Graduate School of Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, and the staff and 
facilities of that school are employed 
in the program. : 

The facilities for research are par- 
ticularly extensive and are constantly 
being augmented by new additions and 
the adaptation of older units to new 
studies. The photographs on_ these 
pages show a few of the units now in 
use. In addition to equipment con- 
structed for the investigation of speci- 
fic problems, the institute maintains 
fully equipped special-purpose labor- 
atories as follows: analytical, organic : 
sulfur research, spectrophotometric. 
utilization. oil evaluation, fluidization. 
explosion pulverization, fundamentals — [ 
of gas-making. coal preparation, cata- 
lyst preparation, catalyst testing and 
catalytic gasification. Some apparatus 
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HR} PROGRAMS OF EDUCATION, RESEARCH, AND INFORMATION 


Sean kn 


” 


COLLECTS, DISSEMINATES INFORMATION, AIDED BY UNEXCELLED LIBRARY 


ED REIN ESPECIALLY EQUIPPED LABS 


Librarians at work. While an Members of staff and fellows at work in general 


suring @-pressure reactor, where basic research on 

aid of tion of carbon, oxygen, and steam are con- assistant checks card files, ref- library, which is in constant use and serves as a 
lherms Med in program expected to lead to improve- erence librarian selects articles central reference source for scientific gas informa- 
lyst stuments in the design of gas-making equipment. for “Gas Abstracts.” tion for the entire gas industry. 


is already in operation and more is on 


The prosecution of both basic and 


Exposition of past accomplishments 


\- 
a- order for a high pressure laboratory applied research in a centralized insti- and current activities would exceed 
yr and a physical standards laboratory. tute equipped with extensive facilities present space limitations. However, it 
Among the other research facilities are permits a broad scope, offers excellent should be mentioned that AGA-spon- 
yr a gaseous oxygen unit, an experimental opportunity for correlation, and guards sored institute research contributed 
S. slot-type by-product coke oven, and a_ against unnecessary duplication in scat- substantially to the recent adoption by 
e high-pressure bomb stall. tered individual laboratories. As a re- an Eastern gas-making company of the 
x For the collection and dissemination sult of the close relationship existing catalytic gasification of petroleum 
yf of information the institute has built between its research and educational fractions as a commercial operation to 
n up a library which currently contains functions. the institute provides an un- meet peak-load requirements. Other 
€ over 5500 bound volumes; it regularly paralleled opportunitv for initiating plants employing modifications as in- 
)- receives some 120 periodicals; and it new investigations and carrying them fluenced by this same project are under 
a possesses extensive card files, micro- through the preliminary stages most construction or projected. 
c film viewing apparatus, and microfilms economically. The approach to a given Seven major research projects are 
)- of publications otherwise unobtainable. problem mav be explored by an insti- now actively being prosecuted under 
i Any discussion of the institute’s fa- tute fellow for his master’s thesis. If | the sponsorship of the Gas Production 
, cilities would be incomplete without the results provide a basis for contin- Research committee of the American 
} mention of its asset of manpower. Con- ued interest. more intensive basic re- Gas Assn. One of these projects is in 
e stantly gaining valuable experience search mav be made the subiect of a_ the field of fundamental research, two 
e through coping with research problems doctoral dissertation: and the thesig are in product and analytical research, 
, and ever influenced by the require- and dissertation may furnish the initial | and four are in process engineering re- 
t ments of the educational program to information for the formulation of a search. In addition, the institute is 
express themselves clearly and con- research project which may then be — studying a utilization problem for the 
f cisely, the staff members grow and _ prosecuted by the research staff either AGA’s committee on Domestic Gas Re- 
: evolve by a continuous process some-_ with the institute’s own funds or under search, is performing process engi- 
what similar to that which has been at the sponsorship of a member company _ neering research for a member com- 
work increasing the institute’s material or an association. pany, and is carrying on several basic 


facilities. 

The educational program offers ex- 
ceptional advantages both to the stu- 
dents and to the gas industry. Care- 
fully selected graduates of accredited 
scientific schools are given an oppor- 
tunity to obtain their master’s or doc- 
torate degrees under a fellowship plan, 
while the industry is assured of secur- 
ing to itself men specially trained to 
advance its technology. Instructors 
selected from the research staff on the 
basis of their specialized knowledge 
and experience bring to the fellows a 
professional approach rarely found in 
purely academic institutions and, in so 
doing, increase their own command of 
the subject taught. 
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Preparation of “Gas Abstracts,” bib- 
liographies. literature searches and 
translations keeps the individual staff 
memhers cognizant of worldwide prog- 
ress in their specific fields of interest 
and enables them to orient the direction 
of their research projects and courses 
of instruction in keeping with latest 
developments and to correlate their 
results with the work of others. The 
advantages of maintaining an extensive 
collection of research reports, bibliog- 
raphies, literature survevs. bound vol- 
umes, current periodicals, and micro- 
films are reflected in the quality and 
character of the information service 
and the research and educational pro- 
rams. 


projects with its own funds. The in- 
creasing demands for floor space and 
facilities imposed by the growing edu- 
cational, information and research pro- 
srams is directing the institute’s plans 
for the future into the construction of 
a new building, the cost of which is 
currently estimated at about $450.000. 

Associate memberships in the Insti- 
tute of Gas Technology are open to all 
companies connected with the gas in- 
dustry, the dues and terms of’ the 
“Agreement” of associate members be- 
ing the subject of written contracts. 
Research projects may be sponsored 
either by members or nonmembers, 
upon approval of the institute’s execu- 
tive committee. 
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By S. KONZO 
and 
R. W. ROOSE 


THE FUNCTION of a heating plant is to 
produce an environment which will enable 
the human body to lose a _ controlled 
amount of heat without conscious bodily 
adjustments. Furthermore, under condi- 
tions of bodily comfort, this rate of heat 
loss from the body to the environment 
must equal the rate of heat generation 
within the body. Now the losses from the 
body involve a complicated heat transfer 
process consisting of varying amounts of 
radiation to cooler surfaces, convection 
transfer to cooler air, evaporation from 
skin and lung tissues to surrounding air, 
and conduction transfer to cooler surfaces. 
If an unvarying proportion of these four 
component losses were required for com- 
fort, the design of heating plants could be 
directed to a single set of factors. For- 
tunately, for the individual who must live 
in the space, a fairly wide range of en- 
vironmental conditions can be maintained 
involving varying percentages of radiation, 
convection, evaporation, and conduction. 

Theoretically, any reduction in the radia- 
tion transfer of heat from the body to the 


surrounding surfaces can be compensated 
for by an increase in the convection trans- 
fer. With high temperature radiation sur- 
faces, such as are used in the true radiant 
heating system, and with fairly large ven- 
tilation rates, a marked reduction in the 
ambient air temperature should be possible. 
In current American practice, however, 
low temperature panel systems and prac- 
tically negligible ventilation rates prevail. 
Some doubt exists whether or not the low 
temperature panel system which is com- 
monly used will exhibit markedly different 
characteristics from the common convec- 
tion type of heating system. 

This paper presents in condensed form 
the results of some comparative tests made 
in a single residence subjected to normal 
weather variations. Although the results 
obtained were fairly specific for this par- 
ticular type of structure and for the heat- 
ing systems tested, it cannot be assumed 
that the results would be typical of all 
structures and of all heating plants coming 
under the general classifications of either 
a panel system or a convection system. 
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HE new Research Residence,' an ex- 
terior view of which is shown in 
Fig. 1, is a one-story structure of stand- 
ard frame construction, and is provided 
with a full basement. Exterior walls and 
ceilings were insulated with full thick- 
ness insulation; all windows and doors 
were weatherstripped and_ protected 
with either storm sash or storm doors. 
Hence, the structure was built in ac- 
cordance with today’s best practices. 
The total space heated during these 
tests, including the basement, was ap- 
proximately 16,500 cu ft comprised of 
2000 sq ft of floor area. The calculated 
heat loss at an indoor-outdoor tempera- 
ture difference of 80°F was approxi- 


1The Warm Air Heating Research Residence was built, 
furnished and completely equipped specifically for re- 
search in warm.air heating by the National Warm Air 
Heating and Air Conditioning Assn. in June 1947. 


Both Mr. Konzo and Mr. Roose are on the staff of 
the mechanical engineering department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. This paper was presented at the 
Midwest Power Conference in Chicago in April. 
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malcly 40,000 Btu per hr for the first 
floor and approximately 21,000 Btu per 
hr for the basement, making a total of 
approximately 61,000 Btu per hr. The 
total space heated consisted of a living 
rooin, two bedrooms, kitchen-dinette 
area. bath, and two halls on the first 
floor. and the entire basement. The 
Research Residence is completely fur- 
nished and is occupied by a family of 
two. Thus all of the tests were con- 
ducted under actual living conditions 
with cooking, bathing, and washing 


| adding to heat supplied by the plant. 


Features of Two Systems 


During the heating season of 1947-48 
comparative tests were made between a 


' convection heating system and a ceiling 
| panel system. The convection system is 
_ referred to in this paper as a forced-air 
system, although both systems utilized 
' warm air delivered positively by means 
_ of a centrifugal fan. During this period 
' the tests were conducted for a few weeks 
' on one system and then for the suc- 
' ceeding few weeks on the other system. 
By alternating the plants under test it 
' was possible to obtain performance 
| characteristics of each plant over a wide 
_ range of weather conditions. 


In order to facilitate the change from 


one air distribution system to the other 
| it was necessary to provide two separate 
_ ducts arrangements as will be described 
' later. However, in all cases, the follow- 


ing portions of the heating plant re- 
mained the same for the entire season: 


a. The gas-fired forced-air furnace was of 
the high-boy type, provided with cast-iron 
heat exchangers. 

b. The gas input rate was maintained at 
76,000 Btu per hour. 


_ c. The room thermostat was located near the 


living room at an elevation of 30 in. from 
the floor. The thermostat was of the heat 
anticipating type and its differential ad- 
justment was set at a minimum value. 


d.The setting of the room thermostat was 


maintained at 72°F. 


' @. The auxiliary control equipment con- 


sisted of a fan switch and a limit control. 
Approximately the same settings of these 
control instruments were used in both 
installations. 

. The basement was heated to the same 
temperature, approximately 68°F at the 
30-in. level, regardless of the system sup- 
plying heat to the first floor rooms. 


_ g. The humidifier in the furnace was not 


operated in these studies. 
Conventional Forced-Air System 


A plan of the duct system is shown in 
Fig. 2. The furnace was located near 
the center of the basement close to the 
inside chimney. The duct system used 
was of the “extended - plenum” type, 
having only one size trunk duct leading 
from the furnace toward the east and 
west ends of the basement. The branches 
were taken off the top or side of the 
trunks and were unchanged in size from 
the trunk take-off fitting to the register. 
All registers in first story rooms were 
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high in the sidewall, 614 ft from the 
floor, with the exception of the register 
in the front hall which was in the base- 
board near the front door. Ceiling dif- 
fusers of the circular type were used to 
introduce the warm air into the base- 
ment. All of the return-air grilles were 
located in the baseboard. 


Ceiling Panel Heating System 


A plan of the Research Residence 
showing the ceiling panel arrangement 
is shown in Fig. 3. Individual panels 
were provided for the south bedroom, 
the bath and north bedroom combined, 
the front hall, and the kitchen-dinette. 
The ceiling area in the living room was 
divided into two separate panels. Each 
panel was provided with a single hori- 
zontal duct carrying the necessary 
amount of warm air from the insulated 


TABLE I. TEMPERATURE 
DIFFERENCES FROM FLOOR 
LEVEL TO BREATHING LEVEL 


Forced- Ceiling 
Air Panel 
System System 
45°F 2.2 1.2 
30°F 2.5 1.7 
10°F 4.3 2.2 
0°F 4.5 3.0 


All temperature readings made in night time 
or during cloudy days. 


trunk duct extending vertically from the 
furnace in the basement. After the air 
passed through the branch leading to its 
panel, it entered the panel above the 
ceiling surface. The ceiling consisted 
of 3/16 in. cement-asbestos board at- 
tached directly to the lower sides of 
open-web steel joists which were 8 in. 
deep. The tops of the joists were cov- 
ered with 14-in. gypsum sheets, and 
thus an 8-in. air space was provided 
above the ceiling for carrying warm 
air. All joints in the upper and lower 
surfaces of the &in. air duct were 
sealed to prevent air leakage. Batt 
type insulation of 314-in. thickness was 
placed on top of the gypsum sheets and 
all ducts in the attic space were 
wrapped with a 2-in. layer of blanket- 
type insulation. 

After the warm air entered the panel. 
it was guided by the use of sheet metal 
baffles, as shown by the dotted lines in 
Fig. 3. The heated air was admitted 
along the outside edge of the structure, 
passed over the ceiling approximately 
three times, led to the returns near the 
center of the house, and then back to 
the fan-furnace unit. 


Comfort Conditions 


In comparing the performance of 
these two heating systems, an effort has 


been made to study the comfort condi- 
tions based largely on an evaluation of 
air and surface temperatures. 


Setting of room thermostat. The room 
thermostat setting was not changed 
during these tests. For reasons too de- 
tailed to relate here, the ambient air 
temperature maintained when the panel 
system was in use was about 1°F less 
than that when the forced-air system 
was in use. However, the occupants 
were of the opinion that equal comfort 
was not maintained in both cases and 
that ambient air temperatures of about 
the same value were desirable. 


Distribution of air temperature in 
various rooms with varying weather. 
Temperatures at the 30-in. level in each 
of the rooms were measured by sensi- 
tive resistance thermometers and were 
recorded on strip charts. Under normal 
weather conditions and for average 
wind velocities, the variation of air 
temperature from room to room was 
within 1 or 2°F for both systems. This 
variation increased to 2 or 3° on windy 
days, but no marked difference in re- 
sults was noted between the two sys- 
tems. 

Variation of air temperature at 30-in. 
level in living room. Studies of the dis- 
tribution of air temperatures of 69 
stations in the living room at the 30-in. 
level were made for several weather 
conditions, and isothermal contours 
were established. The maximum va- 
riation was about 1.5°F for both sys- 
tems. Similar studies made at the 4-in. 
level indicated a maximum variation of 
3 to 4.5°F from the coolest to the 
warmest portion of the room, with the 
lesser value resulting with forced-air 
operation. 

Temperature difference from floor to 
60-in. level. Uniformity in air tempera- 
ture in the living zone is a desirable 
objective. The studies made of the dif- 
ferences in temperatures of the air at 
the 4-in. level and 60-in. level are sum- 
marized in Table 1. The panel system 
gave a smaller difference in air tem- 
perature from floor to breathing level, 


of the order of 1.0 to 1.5°F. 


Mean surface temperatures in living 
room. If the occupant of a room is ex- 
posed to warmer surfaces in one instal- 
lation than that maintained in another 
installation, then a reduced radiation 
heat transfer from the body to the sur- 
faces should take place. A detailed 
study of surface temperatures in the 
living room was conducted on two 
nights during which the outdoor tem- 
perature was 3°F. The temperatures of 
41 separate points on the six interior 
surfaces comprising the living room 
boundary were measured by means of 
thermocouples attached to the surfaces. 
The average temperatures for each 
separate surface, as well as the mean 
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surface temperatures, are shown in 
Table 2. The mean surface tempera- 
tures were derived by dividing the sum- 
mation of the products of surface areas 
and temperatures by the summation of 


room surfaces occurs from such sources 
of vagrant heat as the warm air imme- 
diately below the floor joists and the 
heated air adjacent to warm air stacks 
and the chimney. The net result of this 


TABLE 2. MEAN SURFACE 
TEMPERATURES (MST) IN LIVING ROOM 
Aver. Surface Temp. °F Increase in 
No. of Surface 
Points Area Forced- Ceiling Temp. 
Measured Surface (sq ft) Air Panel With Ceiling 
Panel, °F 
4 Floor 290 72.3 72.6 +0.3 
) North wall (3 pts. 
next to chimney) 118 75.7 75.9 +0.2 
6 East wall 110 73.2 iad +0.3 
6 South wall (exposed) 98 72.6 72.2 —0.4 
6 Windows (unshaded) 82 52.5 53.3 +0.8 
6 West wall 110 74.1 75.3 +1.2 
4 Ceiling 260 74.4 79.1 +4.7 
Mean Surface Temperature 
7 Excluding ceiling surface 71.2 71.5 +0.3 
41 Including ceiling surface 72.1 73.6 +15 
Data for forced-air system obtained on Jan. 24, 1948, at 1 a.m. Outdoor temperature, +4°F 
at start of test, and +1°F at end. N.W. wind, 5 mph. Indoor air temperature at 30-in. level = 
72.3°F. 
Data for ceiling panel system obtained on Jan. 27, 1948, at 9 p.m. Outdoor temperature == +3°F 
N.W. wind, 6 mph. Indoor air temperature at 30-in. level == 71.8°.F 


the areas. 

A comparison of the values shown in 
Table 2 for the two systems indicated 
that the only significant difference was 
in the ceiling surface temperature. The 
panel system provided a ceiling tem- 
perature that was 4.7°-F warmer than 
that obtained with the forced-air sys- 
tem. The resulting difference in the 
mean surface temperature, based on all 
six surfaces was 1.5°F in favor of the 
panel system. That the difference was 
not more marked was probably due to 
the fact that the heat supply to the room 
was not entirely through either the 
warm-air registers in the forced-air sys- 
tem or the ceiling surfaces in the panel 
system. A sizable heat transfer to the 


vagrant heat supply is to cause a re- 
duction in the operating temperatures 
from those assumed in the design of the 
plants. In effect, therefore, vagrant heat 
sources in a so-called convection system 
provide it with a radiation component, 
and in the case of the panel system 
cause a reduction in the temperatures 
of the radiating ceiling panels. 

In practice, a reduction of 1.5°F in 
the mean surface temperature with a 
forced-air system can be readily com- 
pensated by a slight increase in the air 
temperature, as occurred in these tests. 
However, from the limited experience 
of the occupants in this room, some 
question was raised as to whether, for 
conditions of equal comfort, a decrease 


Hale (pronounced Hah-lee) Hawaii, meaning Hawaiian house, is a new step forward in 

southern California style architecture. Built in Los Angeles, it features indoor-outdoor living 

arrangements that have become popular with Californians. Its furniture is of rattan, made 

in Los Angeles but redolent of the islands. Its kitchen is all-gas, naturally, and abso- 
lutely American. Southern California Gas Co. gets the credit. 
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of 1.5°F in the surface temperature 
required an increase in air temperatures 
as much as 1.5'F. 


Fuel consumption. It was considered 
that a fair comparison of the fuel con. 
sumption of the two plants could be 
made as the thermostat setting was un. 
changed during these tests. For this 
purpose daily observations at 7 «.m, 
and 7 p.m. were made of the gas con. 
sumption of the furnace. The fuel con. 
sumption during the daylight period 
from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. was greatly af. 
fected by variations in solar energy 
regain, so that the comparisons of fuel 
consumption were based on that ob. 
tained during the 12-hr night time inter. 
val. The data were plotted against the 
outdoor temperature prevailing during 
the period, and mean curves were 


drawn through the points. The fuel 


consumption for the panel system was Ff 


found to be about 17% greater than 
that for the forced-air system. Although 
a thorough analysis of the factors af. 


fecting consumption has not as yet been 


made, it is probable that the larger fuel 
consumption for the panel system can 
be attributed to the fact that the heat 
losses from the upper part of the panel 
to the attic space and from the insulated 
branch pipes located in the attic space 
were not regained by the living quarters 
of the house; this is in contrast to the 
usual heat regain experienced with the 
forced air system. 


Summary 


If any single conclusion may be 
drawn, it would be that the response 
and performance of the two systems 
were surprisingly similar. The differ- 
ences in the results obtained were not 
as large as the proponents of the two 
systems have claimed. Undoubtedly, 
the largest single factor which is ig- 
nored in the usual design procedures, 
and which markedly affects the actual 
plant performance, is the source and 
magnitude of the vagrant heat. 

If the performance of the panel sys- 
tem tested in this structure is represen- 
tative of ceiling panel systems, some 
justification may exist for those engi- 
neers who claim that a panel system is 
“merely another method of introducing 
heat into the structure.” If this asser- 
tion is true of panel heating systems in 
general, it is believed that simpler ap- 
proaches to the design of the system 
would be justified. Since the results 
presented in this paper apply only to 
the specific conditions and building de- 
scribed in the test, the authors are of 
the opinion that an extrapolation of the 
data and conclusions to other widely 
varying types of panels and structures 
is not warranted, and that similar com- 
parisons on other structures and plants 
are desirable. 
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A review of the steps in the purging 


process and the use of fire control 


Nitrogen Purging of Pipelines 
And Repairs Through Controlled Fire 


By GUS CHABRE and J. A. MILLEN 


[‘ a paper entitled “Combustible Gas 


Mixtures in Pipe Lines” presented 


by Elting Henderson before the Pacific 
' Coast Gas Assn. in 1941,' it was shown 
_ that in purging lines containing com- 
| bustible gases or vapors and at a vel- 


ocity above the turbulent flow, certain 


duce high pressure waves which may 


| deform or rupture the pipe. It was fur- 


ther shown that in order to prevent 


| the possibility of an explosion of this 
_ magnitude during purging operations, 


it is necessary to purge at a velocity 
below the turbulent flow or purge 
above the critical velocity with the use 
of a limited quantity of inert gas in- 
serted as a separating medium or 
“sluge’”’ between the combustible gas and 
the air. 

Prior to the time Mr. Henderson’s 
paper was presented, it was the usual 
practice in almost all cases to purge 
natural gas lines at a velocity well 
above the critical velocity without any 
protective ‘barrier of inert gas. To 


| purge a line at a velocity below the 
critical velocity, rather accurate meas- 


urement of the purge gas would be re- 
quired and an unusually long period 
of purging would be necessary. 

A procedure for safely and quickly 
purging pipelines with air or combusti- 
ble gas is with the use of a separating 
barrier or “slug” of inert gas such as 
nitrogen. Nitrogen, carbon dioxide, 
and exhaust gas from an internal com- 
bustion engine can be used for the inert 
“slug.” However, it is believed that ni- 
trogen is the most desirable gas to use 
for this purpose since it is readily avail- 
able. easy to use, and inexpensive. 


Preparation 


The preliminary preparations re- 
quired prior to purging of gas mains 
include the following essential items: 

Supervision and Planning. Detailed 
instructions should be written by com- 
petent and experienced supervisors. 
covering every phase of the proposed 
purging operations. A copy of these 


‘Published in GAS, page 23, September, 1941. 
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instructions should be given to each of 
the supervisors affected by the shut- 
down, such as the gas dispatcher, pres- 
sure engineer, supervisor in field, etc. 
It is the duty of the field supervisor to 
see that the workmen on the job are 
properly instructed in carrying out the 
planned instructions. 


Preliminary Maintenance and In- 
stallations. No line is to be purged 
without first disconnecting all laterals 
or other sources of gas. These laterals 
and other sources of gas are to remain 
disconnected until all work is com- 
pleted, and the line contains gas. 

When the shutoff is to be effected by 
valves, precautions should be taken to 
see that valves are properly lubricated, 
tested, and in good operating condi- 
tion; i.e. ready opening and full tight 
closing. Vents, test points, purge con- 
nections, and gauge connections should 
be installed before purging operation is 
started. 

When the shutdown is not effected 
by the use of valves, as is usually the 
case in distribution mains, all prelimi- 
nary installations for the usage of 
stoppers, or pressure control fittings 
should be made in advance of the pro- 
posed shutdown. 


Vents. In selecting input and venting 
connections, locate taps as close to line 
shutoff as possible. This will eliminate 
any possibility of gas or air being 
trapped between line shutoff and input 
or vent connections. In all cases, the 
vent pipe through which flammable or 
any toxic gas is to be expelled from a 
main, should be of sufficient height to 
keep the escaping gases away from 
workmen or passers-by. 

When work is being done in city 
streets, care must be taken to keep the 
escaping gas out of houses or build- 
ings. Workmen should be cautioned 
that both inert gas and purge gas are 
usually suffocating or poisonous and 


should not be inhaled. 


Inert Gas Supply. There should be 
provided an adequate and reliable sup- 
ply of inert gas for the “slug” plus the 
follow-up supply of gas or air. The 
quantity of inert gas and the injection 
time required may be determined by 
reference to Table 1, Fig. 1 and Fig. 2. 

When a pipeline is to be taken out 
of service and the “slug” injection is 
to be followed by air, 90% of the rated 
capacity should be used as the actual 
capacity of the air compressor, when 
calculating the required rate of air in- 


TABLE 1. 
Nominal Internal 
Pipe Size Diameter 
in Inches in Inches 
4 4.026 
6 6.065 
8 8.071 
10 10.25 
12 12.25 
140D 13.50 
yy ™ 15.50 
_”™ 17.50 
20 ” 19.50 
=” 21.50 
2%” 25.50 


INJECTION RATES REQUIRED TO MAINTAIN 
PIPELINE VELOCITIES 


Injection Rate, Injection Rate 
cu. ft./min. for cu. ft./min. for 


Vel. of 100 ft/min Vel. of 200 ft/min 


9 18 
20 40 
36 71 
a7 115 
82 164 
100 200 

131 262 
167 415 
208 415 
252 204 
359 710 
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LENGTH OF PIPE (THOUSANDS OF FEET) 


Fig. 1. 
locity of 100 ft per minute. 


jection. By using 90% of the rated 
capacity of the air compressor, a suit- 
able safety factor is provided. 


Shutdown Arrangements. Definite 
arrangements should be made _ with 
those in authority to shut down affect- 
ed lines and customers. To smooth out 
operations, an estimate should he made 
as to how long the line will be out of 
service. 


TABLE 2. MINIMUM VE- 
LOCITIES FOR TURBULENT 
FLOW OF NATURAL GAS 
Pipe Velocity 
Sizes cu ft/min 
4 130 
6 87 
8 66 
10 52 
12 44 
14 38 
16 33 
18 99 
20 26 
22 23 
24 9] 
26 20 
28 18 
30 17 


Total volume of nitrogen required for a purge ve- 


Purging Operations 


Equipment. Cylinders of inert gas 
are available in different sizes. Large 
nitrogen cylinders contain approxi- 
mately 258 cu ft and the small cylin- 
ders contain approximately 129 cu ft, 
both at a pressure of 2350 lb per sq in. 
Large carbon dioxide cylinders con- 
tain 440 cu ft of gas in the liquid phase 
at a pressure of approximately 1000 
lb per sq in. 

A manifold assembly convenient for 
use in purging should be utilized in 
conjunction with the injection of inerts 
from cylinders as shown in Fig. 4. 

In previously conducted tests, a com- 
parison of nitrogen and carbon dioxide 
was made in the purging of pipelines. 
In comparing the results of these tests, 
it was found that either could be used 
effectively in preventing the formation 
of an explosive mixture for all veloci- 
ties of approximately 300 ft per min- 
ute and higher. “At a velocity of 100 
ft per minute the amount of carbon 
dioxide, based on the results obtained 
with nitrogen, fell far short of accom- 
plishing a safe purge.’ 


Internal Combustion Engine. Any in- 
ternal combustion engine of sufficient 
capacity may be used as a source of 


"Ibid. 


LENGTH OF PIPE (THOUSANDS OF FEET) 
Fig. 2. Total volume of nitrogen required for a purge ve- 


locity of 200 ft per minute. 


inert gas. To obtain best results, the 
following procedure should be fol- 
lowed: 


1. The carburetor should be adjusted to give 
a minimum amount of oxygen and maxi- 
mum amount of carbon dioxide. Adjust- 
ments to the carburetor should be made 
under actual operating conditions. 


2. Operate engine under load conditions. 


3. Set spark to the advance side of neutral 
to reduce overheating of the engine. 


TABLE 3. MINIMUM PURG- 
ING RATE FOR TURBULENT 
FLOW OF NATURAL GAS 
Pipe Rate 
Sizes cu ft/min 
4 12 
6 17% 
8 23 
10 29 
12 35 
14 40 
16 46 
18 52 
20 5714 
22 63 
24 69 
26 75 
28 
30 
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Fig. 3. Minimum velocities and flow 
rates for turbulent flow in pipelines. 


| 4. Make periodic tests checking composition 


of exhaust gases. 


Purging Machine. In recent years, a 
number of very successful portable 
purging machines have been developed 
which yield mixtures of carbon dioxide 
and nitrogen containing less than 0.5% 
of either oxygen or carbon monoxide. 


Manifold. A diagram of a typical 
manifold asembly convenient for use 
in purging, using nitrogen as the inert 
gas, is shown in Fig. 4. All fittings in 
the manifold, to and including the 
4.in. needle valve, are 3000 lb wog. 
Several cylinders can be connected in 


_ parallel, and the one valve used for 


regulating the flow. Flow rates as great 
as 700 cu ft per minute have been ob- 
tained through this type of manifold. 


_ When rates over 500 cu ft per minute 
' are required, it is recommended that 


additional manifolds be used with 
throttle valve. 


Rapid expansion of nitrogen from 


cylinder pressure to slightly above at- 


mosphere may cause freezing between 
the throttle valve and the cylinders, re- 
sulting in a restriction of flow which 
would allow a dissipation of the inert 
slug. This freezing may be minimized 
by connecting several tanks in parallel 


so that the maximum rate withdrawn 


from each cylinder does not exceed 50 
cu ft per minute. 


Procedure for Nitrogen Purge 


Connection. The manifold should be 
connected into the main near the shut- 
off valve on the upstream end of the 
section to be purged. This connection 
can be made with the necessary length 
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of 34-in. air hose. 


Velocity. In order to create and 
maintain a slug of inert gas in a pipe- 
line, it is necessary to inject the inert 
gas at a velocity above the critical 
velocity, i.e., in turbulent flow. The 
inert gas injection and the following 
purge should be at a velocity of at least 
100 ft per minute, preferably 200 ft 
per minute or higher, when nitrogen or 
exhaust gas is used. Table I shows the 
injection rate required to obtain these 
velocities in lines of 4 to 26 in. in 
diameter. In purging a pipeline, it is 
recommended that velocities be main- 
tained well above those shown in Tables 
2 & 3 and Fig. 3 in order to provide 
a wide margin of safety. 

Volume. The length of the inert slug 
increases with the diameter of the pipe 
and the length of line to be purged. 
The total volume of inert gas required 
for injection in a pipeline is shown in 
Fig. 1 (100 ft/minute) and Fig. 2 (200 
ft/minute). 

The length of time required for in- 
jection for any given case is deter- 
mined by dividing the total volume of 
inert gas required, as shown in Figs. 
I and 2, by the volume required per 
minute, as shown in Table 1. A suit- 
able safety factor should be applied to 
these tables. The rate of nitrogen injec- 
tion can be easily determined by noting 
the drop in pressure in the cylinders. 

Pipeline Out of Service. When a 
pipeline is to be taken out of service 
and the inert gas injection is to be fol- 
lowed by air, 90% of the rated capacity 
of the air compressors should be used 
as the actual capacity, when calculating 
the rate of air injection. 


Pipeline In Service. When the pipe- 


line is to be placed in service and the 
inert gas injection is to be followed by 
combustible gas, the rate of flow neces- 
sary to maintain the required velocity 
can be determined by computing the 
pressure drop between the initial and 
terminal ends of the section of line 
being purged. The initial pressures re- 
quired to maintain a gas velocity of 
200 ft per minute and 500 ft per min- 
ute, in various sizes and lengths, are 
shown graphically in Figs. 6 and 7, re- 
spectively. In most cases, a higher rate 
than shown is desirable as it will give 
a greater safety factor. If a stack is used 
at the terminal end of the line, it 
should be converted to an equivalent 
length of line to be purged. The initial 
pressure thus computed can be main- 
tained by throttling the main line valve 
used for controlling the flow of gas 
into section being purged. 

The inert gas injection must be fol- 
lowed immediately by the air or gas 
with which the line is to be filled. A 
delay of approximately three minutes 
will destroy the inert slug. If the slug 
is injected at a rate sufficient to pro- 
duce turbulent flow in a pipeline, and 
the purge is begun immediately fol- 
lowing the injection, serious deteriora- 
tion of the slug is minimized. 

Test. The duration of the purge with 
gas or air can be determined from the 
velocity of the purge gas or air, and 
should be checked with the use of a 
portable gravitometer or combustible 
gas indicator connected to the stack at 
the terminal end of the line being 
purged. 


Summary 


Briefly. the purging procedure should 


> —- EX TEND MANIFOLD A$ REQUIPED 


iF NITROGEN /S TO BE FOLLOWED BY AIR, AIR CONNECTION 
AND NECESSARY VALVES SHOULO BE PROVIDED - 


uF LL 


| (4) 1/2" 3000L8 FS TEES 
1 | (3) 1/2" 12" 3000LB FS NIPPLES 


| | (6) Ven2"” 7" * 
. « 5 fs) (7) 1/2" 3000LB. FS PLUG 
LOCATE TAP AS CLOSE TO MAIN LINE VALVE AS POSSIBLE ~  \ +, ——_ (8) 1/2" 3000LB FS NEEDLE VALVE 
BE TT i ’ Mere , Ww (9) 1/2" 22" STO NIPPLE 
5 tie) 


Nf 
Pa Oe (1) 1/2" 21/4" STD BUSHING 
(2) 0-100LB. INDICATING PRESSURE GAUGE 
PIPE LINE (3) 0-3000.8 =” ° . 


MATERIAL LIST 


(1) NITROGEN CYLINDERS 
(2) 1/4" INLET CONNECTION GLANDS & NUTS 
(3) V2""1/4" 3000LB FORGED STEEL BUSHINGS 


(\@ 172" STO. TEE 


(4) 3/4” AIR HOSE COUPLING - |/2" MALE END 


\ 
_J)@®+* +» ya" 


Fig. 4. Typical manifold and connections for injecting nitrogen into pipeline. 


(16) 3/4" AIR HOSE 

(7) "x 3/4" STO BUSHING 
(18) ¥* COUPLING 

19) CYLINDER RACK 
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be as follows: 
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3 | Written instructions should be prepared 
TW i and distributed to all interested person- 
(RALLEL A nel, 

OF A 2. Shutdown arrangements: Definite  ar- 
rangements should be made with those 
in authority to shut down affected lines 
| and customers. 


2000 + - 

3. Isolation: Isolate section of main to he 
purged, including all outlets that might 
| 74 feed back into section of line. Isolated 
- oe 7 ~ a i section should remain disconnected un- 

. wa til all work is completed, and the line 
= Bo B ed Bol iw contains gas. 


a 4. Vents: Install input and venting connec- 
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1400 . . 
tions as close to line shutoff valves as 


| possible. 
1200 | 7 Inert Gas Supply: There should be an 
ae. sea Lae sal — 7 adequate and reliable supply. 
} S ; 6. Inert Gas Injection: Required volume of 
| | inert gas should be calculated with a 
suitable safety factor from Fig. 1] or 2. 
Air Injection Follow-up: 90% of the 
rated capacity of the air compressors 
- ! + should be used as the actual capacity, 
when calculating the rate of air injection. 
. Gas Injection Follow-up: Rate of injec- 
| tion should be controlled by throttling 
ee a oe ee ee << ee 
| | pipeline valve to hold a calculated initial 
| pressure in the pipeline for the rate de- 
} sired. 
| | | | (Items 7 & 8 should immediately follow 
0 20 40 60 80 00 120 140 160 180 200 220 240 260 280 the inert slug, as previously described.) 
9. Test: A portable indicating gravitometer 
USEABLE VOLUME IN CYLINDER (cusic Feet) or combustible gas indicator should be 
used to determine when the purge is 
completed. 
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Fig. 5. Pressure-volume curve for large and small nitrogen cylinders. 


Post Purging Care 


Fig. 6. Initial pipeline pressure required to maintain a gas . | 
velocity of 200 ft per minute. Testing. A competent gas analyst or 

other sufficiently instructed person 

should be present throughout the purg- 


Fig. 7. Initial pipeline pressure required to maintain a gas ing operation to determine when the 
velocity of 500 ft per minute. purging of the section of pipeline has 
been completed. The tests should be 
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Typical example of pipeline tie-in and 
nitrogen purge using controlled fire. 


repeated after a short time lag to as- 
certain whether or not leaky valves, 
stoppers, pressure control fittings, or 
oil vapors are liberating flammable gas 
into the purged section. 

Special attention should be paid to 
any drip pots which may exist in the 
main, as oily matter may be found. 


Ventilation. After pipeline has been 
properly purged, and contains air, the 
vents on each end of the purged section 
should remain open. This will allow a 
draft of air through the purged section. 


Welding. After the pipeline has been 
properly purged and contains air, and 
the vents at each end of the purged 
section are open, the cutting or welding 
can take place. 

If the line is to be cut with an acety- 
lene torch, the welder should start his 
cut on the top of the main. If the line 
is to be welded, the welder should 
“flash” the opening with his torch be- 
fore entering the bell hole to start 


welding. 
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Fire Control 


The purpose of fire control is ade- 
quately to protect the welder from ex- 
cessive fire during welding operations 
and to expedite the job by eliminating 
purging operations. When the welder 
completes his work under this method, 
the pipeline is ready for service. The 
ability to control the amount of fire 
allows the welder to perform his work 
in a safe and efficient manner. In the 
past, welders have attempted to weld 
pipelines by “fighting fires.” No doubt 
some of you have experienced such 
conditions in the past. By having a 
vent of sufficient size at the site of the 
welding, excessive gas can be vented 
to the atmosphere and away from the 
welding joint. Before cutting or start- 
ing welding operations, relieve all ex- 
cess gas through the fire-control valves. 
When cutting, burn a small hole in top 
of main and lower flame to desired 
height by opening vent valve. Have 
welder start and complete his cutting 
operation on top of the line, as this will 
allow him to get away from any fire if 
the line should jump or separate. When 
starting to weld, have welder “flash 
hole’; then have welder helper open 
vent valve to lower flame to desired 
height. The helper must be stationed 
at the vent valve at all times in order 
to control the amount of fire for the 
welder. If the flame goes out, the 
welder helper should cut back on the 
vent valve as it is desirable to have 
fire at all times during welding opera- 
tions. 
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TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF PIPELINE TIE-IN AND NITROGEN 


15. 


16. 


PURGE USING CONTROLLED FIRE 


. Install new line with ends bull-plugged and connections for air test, nitrogen- 


gas purge and fire control in place. 


Note: Connections to be installed on or sufficiently near bull plugs so that they will be re 
moved from line when bull plugs are cut off. 


. Air test new line at desired pressure with over-night standup test. 
. Inject nitrogen into new main at tie-in point on bull plug ends, and immedi- 


ately follow inert slug with gas supplied from bypass connection to purge 
air from new main. 


. Prefabricate tie-in fittings with half wedding rings on top of each end of 


each fitting. 


. Install and tap connections for blow-down and fire control on old main at 


tie-in points and install stacks. 


. Close main line valves and blow down old section of main through stacks 


at valve locations to 1 or 2 lb pressure. If no blowoff connection is available 
at main line valves, use blowoff stacks at tie-in point. Blowoff stacks at 
tie-in point should be used to blow down main to atmosphere. 


. Cut bull plugs from new line individually and friction tape cuts. When 


necessary, keep small amount of gas feeding into new line and control fire 
by valve on bypass connection while cutting. 


. Blow down old line to atmospheric pressure and make cuts for removal of 


sections at tie-in points. Make cuts individually and tape as cut, controlling 
fire by valve on blowoff stack located near cut. 


. Individually remove the bull plugs (prev. cut and taped) from the new line. 


Temporarily close end of new main with wooden plug or water-saturated 
canvas cover to prevent diffusion of air and gas in new line. 


. Remove sections of old main at tie-in points and install prefabricated tie-in 


fittings to be supported in place by the half wedding rings. 
Note: Close open end of old main temporarily with wooden plug, dirt or water-saturated 
canvas. 


. Install other half of wedding ring at each end of tie-in fittings and pull 


securely into place with chain load binder, and tape joint. 
Note: Use of wedding rings is optional, 


. Close open ends of old main securely enough to make the excavation safe 


for welding. 


. If necessary crack open the main line valve and purge that section of main 


to be tied in first through the blowoff stack at the opposite end. 


. Weld in new line at tie-in points controlling fire by valves on blowoff stacks. 


Note: First pass of the welding operation should proceed at only one location at a time. 
Remove blowdown stack and fitting at first tie-in location, and _ install 
threaded bull plug. Weld threaded connection. 

Inject nitrogen immediately followed by air, into old line, cut and remove. 


Note: This operation is ordinarily completed as tie-in procedure progresses. 
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Along the boardwalk in Virginia Beach workmen have 
laid a main of copper, which now carries commer- 
cially pure propane to former bottled gas customers 
of Virginia Beach Gas Corp. Engineers, seeking a 
practical means of transporting the liquefied gas in a 
pure state rather than as a gas-air mixture—a need 
dictated by the desire to avoid costly conversions of 
appliances to propane-air—hit upon copper as the 
ideal material for use in the corrosive beach soil. 
They also devised some unusual! methods for making 
service connections to mains and laterals, which are 
described in this exclusive article. 


A* unusual town plant system in 

which commercially pure propane 

vapor will be piped through more than 

10 miles of cop- 

. er (and some 

S xebusive red brass ) 

mains, 1s near- 

ing the point of service to consumers at 

Virginia Beach, Va. The gas will be 
2520 Btu. 

Use of copper for the mains was 
carefully studied and found econom- 
ically advantageous by those behind the 
project. Because of this and other 
unusual features of the Virginia Beach 
operation, it is well worth study for its 
possible influence on the industry. It 
is also of interest for the possibilities it 
suggests for a substantial growth in the 
market for copper and brass in connec- 
tion with LP-Gas operations. GAS has 
looked over this operation by means of 
a plane trip from New York. 

In addition to use of copper mains, 
a few interesting features of the Vir- 
ginia Beach operation are: Service con- 
nections are novel in design, Walseal 
Silbraz fittings are used, and plans 
called for a new type regulator system. 

The pipe gas system is designed to 
replace, for those within reach of the 
new copper mains, the bottled gas 
which has been the principal fuel for 
cooking and for considerable heating 
for a number of years in this resort 
community. Virginia Beach has an all- 
year population of 5000 which jumps 
to about 35,000 at the height of the 
summer season. The project is that of 
the Virginia Beach Gas Corp., of which 
Wallace Clark is now president. 

The project was given original im- 
petus by Raymond A. Cassett, former 
president of the Virginia Beach Gas 
Corp., who also is owner of Tidewater 
Gas Co., Pyrofax distributors. 

Studies preceded the decision to use 
copper mains. The plan originated dur- 
ing the war. with steel pipe practically 
impossible to get. Possible corrosion 
and pitting of steel were considered, 
meaning replacement at some time in 
the future. If steel pipe were used one 
engineer advised propane-air rather 
than commercially pure propane, be- 
cause it was felt leaks which might 
develop in future years would be more 
costly with pure propane. 
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Copper Mains 


ainstalled at Virginia Beach 
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By EDWARD TITUS 


The thought occurred that copper 
might be the answer to the line loss 
problem, although on the face of it, 
it appeared copper would be much 
more expensive to install. The Virginia 
Beach people talked with various mem- 
bers of the American Gas Assn. Wil- 
liam Ost, development engineer of the 
Walworth Co. was asked for his opin- 
ion, as were specialists from Chase 
Brass and Copper Co. Walworth fur- 
nished the fittings and valves for the 
project. Chase supplied pipe. 

Because of the salt-water condition, 
those in Virginia Beach were especially 
worried about corrosion, but became 
convinced that copper would not pre- 
sent a problem in this respect. They 
satisfied themselves that in copper lines 
it would be economically practical to 
use commercially pure propane. This 
was desirable because commercially 
pure propane was used for appliances 
at the beach serviced by bottled gas. 
and conversion therefore would not be 
necessary. 


Conversion Costs Saved 


Conversion costs would run high in 
the all-gas hotels and restaurants. The 
money that would be saved by not con- 
verting would be allocated to the extra 
cost of putting in copper, in case the 
overall cost of materials and labor for 
a copper system did prove to be greater 
than steel. | 

An additional sum saved because a 
gas holder would not be needed would 
be allocated to any excess cost of put- 
ing in copper. 

A check was made into cost of a steel 
system, including welding and wrap- 
ping. Opinion varied on costs of dif- 
ferent sizes of steel to lay per foot. In 
the case of copper it was held that 
highly skilled mechanics would not be 
needed to make Silbraz joints. 

After repeated attempts, it was found 
copper could be had, together with the 
necessary fittings, while steel at the 
time was projected nearly two years 
into the future. The opinion was ex- 
pressed, after the studies, however, that 
had both been available the decision 
would have been in favor of copper. 

The cost of labor in installing the 
mains at Virginia Beach is understood 
to have been about 30 cents a foot. 
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This included digging, handling, braz- 
ing, testing and backfill. Most digging 
was done by hand, but some with a 
mechanical ditcher. 

The engineer decided on the size of 
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Copper main strung for laying along beach. 


the copper mains and laterals as 314 
in., 21% in., 2 in., and 1144 in. It was 
decided that copper mains with walls 
thinner than would be advisable with 
steel, could be used, and further saving 
was effected here due to smaller outside 
diameter pipe having approximately the 
same inside capacity. A total of 101% 
miles of pipe was needed to complete 
the mains and laterals. This was avail- 
able before a start was made on the job. 


The problem of where to place the 
mains caused considerable concern. 
The main artery of the community is a 
north and south state highway parallel 
to the beach and would be expensive 
and inconvenient to tear up. The space 
between the curb and the sidewalk was 
filled with electric and telephone lines 
and other things creating problems. 


Location of Mains 


A solution was found through run- 
ning a 214-in. main along an area de- 
signed but not actually used as a street, 
between the hotel fronts and the board- 
walk. From this main along the beach 
it will be possible to reach all the beach- 
front hotels. Another main—a 31/-in. 
one—was run north and south, one 
block west of and parallel to the state 
highway. Lateral lines were placed on 
east and west streets at right angles to 
the highway, to pick up various restau- 
rants, rooming houses and hotels. Other 
laterals were run west, sized to take 
care of the future developments. All of 
the 1014 miles of mains were installed 
and covered up within 10 weeks. 


The main being laid from the bulk 
plant to connect with the mains in the 
town is 31% in. Half-inch pipe is plan- 
ned for house services, with some larger 
pipe, when needed for commercial 
establishments. 

An entire block was purchased for 
location of the storage facilities, and a 
railroad siding was installed to accom- 
modate three cars. Two 30,000-gal 
storage tanks arrived and were placed 
in position. It was planned to tie in 
the control room and the master meter 
at a later date. It is said four more 
30,000-gal tanks can be accommodated 
when and if needed. 

A survey indicated approximately 
800 connections could be made soon 
after gas was actually placed in the line. 
An order for 800 No. 922 Fisher regu- 
lators was placed with Fisher Governor 
Co., together with an order with Pitts- 
burgh Equitable Meter, for 800 of their 
00 aluminum-cased propane meters. 

At this writing, the mains in the dis- 
tribution system have been completed 
and the main connecting this system 
with the plant is being laid. The entire 
system was tested at 125-lb pressure 
holding overnight. The two 30,000-gal 
tanks are in place, and the railway sid- 
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ing completed. Service connections have 
not been made, and the new manage- 
ment of the company has made no 
statement as to what, if any, changes 
will be made in the original plans for 
control room, etc., at the plant. What 
follows describes what was originally 
planned, and is presented here as being 
of interest, regardless of whether it con- 
forms exactly to what is eventually 
done. Plans may be changed, due to 
various factors, as the project moves 
to completion. 


Regulators 


The system was designed for indi- 
vidual regulators for each installation. 
It would therefore be possible to in- 
crease the 12-lb designed pressure at 
the extreme end of the line as much as 
desired, depending on demand. 

A new high-pressure manifold hook- 
up was planned employing four Fisher 
regulators, one regulator to be used in 
service between the tank pressure and 
the main sendout. In the event of failure 
of the first one, which would carry a 
setting to distribute 12 lb at the ex- 
treme end of the line, the second one 
would automatically cut in when a 2-lb 
drop had occurred. Similarly, the third 
and fourth would cut in if needed. 

The plan was calculated to make it 
possible to remove any one of these 
regulators, should it become necessary, 
without interruption of service. 

Unlike most layouts in control rooms, 
these manifolds would be placed paral- 
lel to a backwall, and would require 
very little space in the room. It was 
planned to connect the tank to a Brun- 
ner compressor located within a climb- 
proofed fenced area with additional 
connections running to a sealed pit 
where tank car unloading hoses would 
be connected. These lines running from 
the compressor to the pit would be 
heavily insulated and placed under- 
sround. 

The next problem was that of con- 
nections of house services to the mains 
and laterals. This was considered very 
seriously prior to making the decision 
to go to copper lines. A question was 
brought up as to whether it would not 
prove necessary to install tees locked 
off at each house that was passed. be- 
cause one day the occupant might de- 
sire to have gas service. 

This would have entailed an addi- 
tional very large investment. But repre- 
sentatives of Fisher Governor and Wal- 
worth came up with the idea of doing 
entirely in reverse what is usually done 
in connecting home services. They sug- 
gested that the connection be started at 
the house, that the meter be installed, 
then the regulator, then the valve. Then 
it was proposed.to run a 1%-in. OD 
Type K soft copper tubing underground 
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HOUSE SERVICE CONNECTION 


Fig. 3, House service connection assembly, 
use of which obviated necessity of installing 
tees locked off at each house bypassed. 
Diagrams of tee and cap used in the con- 
nection are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 


back to the location of the main or 
lateral, the tubing to be cut at this 
point at the required length to Silbraz 
it into the side opening of a special tee 
(Fig. 1) concaved to fit the size of the 
main or the lateral to which it would 
be connected. The soft tubing is first 


brazed into the opening of the tee. Then 


the tee is placed on the main or lateral, 
after it has been properly cleaned and 
fluxed, and held there by a spring 
clamp. 

A small ring of Sil-Fos is dropped 
down through the top opening of the 
tee and then heat by means of an acety- 
lene torch is applied to the pipe, caus- 
ing the Easy-Flo ring to melt and make 
the tee adhere to the pipe. 

It is stated that tests have proved it 
is next to impossible to break the joint. 
and that the pipe will break before the 
joint will break. It is said the opera- 
tion can be performed with gas in the 
line with no hazard unless a man holds 
his torch too long at any point, causing 
him to burn through the pipe. 

After the joint has cooled, a small 
male threaded bushing is screwed into 
the open top of the tee and a drill is 
inserted and a hole drilled in the pipe, 
allowing the gas to come through the 
opening to the house connection. 

The drill and bushing are removed. 
and a cap (Fig. 2) having a neoprene 
casket is then screwed over the opening. 
thereby losing a very small amount of 
gas in making the connection and not 
making it necessary to cut off service 
in any particular block. This completes 
the assembly shown in Fig. 3. 

The question has arisen as to what 
would be done in case of fire. 

In a home or hotel where the meter 
and regulator were attached to the 
structure, very soft copper tubing hav- 
ing been used, this could be very easily 
dug out and crimped at any one point, 
to prevent the gas flow from igniting. 

And when the service was to be re- 
instated, the cap would then be removed 
from the top of the tee, and a sponged 
bushing would be put in its place, cut- 
ting the service off entirely. It would 


then be possible to work at restoring the 
line at will. 

Climate at Virginia Beach is such 
that there was no fear of a frost line. 
It is said frost has never gone belov: 
6 in. Twenty-four to 30-in. cover, how- 
ever, was placed over the pipe. This 
would serve as protection against such; 
hazards as trucks passing over the line. 

It is stated that in practically any 
kind of soil copper should last indefi- 
nitely. Another advantage mentioned 
by copper’s advocates is that it is flexi- 
ble and ductile. Roots can grow around 
it, ground can settle. 


Rate Reconstruction 


Use of bottled gas in Virginia Beach 
has grown rapidly, particularly com- 
mencing with the war. It is expected 
that the transition from this bottled gas 
to pipe gas of the same kind and same 
Btu will not be too difficult. No state- 
ment has been made as to what the 
rate system will be. But it is expected 
to be on a cubic foot. rather than on 
a therm basis. 

In addition to typical two-cylinder 
installations in homes, there are larger 
ones in hotels and restaurants. Many 
serve for cooking and water heating all 
year, and often for heating in winter. 
One hotel has an installation of 24. 
cylinders. In addition some establish- 
ments are served with tanks. One hotel 
has seven Safaire heaters. Others have 
unit heaters. or forced air furnaces. 
Floor furnaces also are popular. 

In competition with coal and oil, the 
greater cleanliness of propane often is 
cited. 

During the war, a tremendous influx 
of service personnel seeking a place to 
live almost overnight turned Virginia 
Beach from primarily a summer resort 
to an all-year place. New and old resi- 
dents required fuel. With knowledge 
that one day in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture someone would realize the possi- 
bilities of pipe gas, in what had been 
a town but was about to become a small 
city, the services of an engineer were 
engaged to make a careful survey. This 
was followed by an application to the 
town council for a 30-year exclusive 
franchise for gas utility operation— 
also to the Princess Anne county super- 
visors for exclusive permission to ex- 
tend the Virginia Beach lines north and 
south and west into the county. Both 
applications by Virginia Beach Gas 
Corp. were granted. It is hoped to serve 
800 to 1000 meters in Virginia Beach, 
and the figure may go to 2000 with the 
surrounding county territory. 

The operation of the new gas service, 
when it is established, will be watched 
with interest by both the butane- 
propane industry and the gas utilit 
industry. | 
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the Located in the cradle of the natural gas in- 
dustry. Humble Ojil’s Clear Lake natural gaso- 
ch line plant is processing 50 MMcf of gas daily. 
he 
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- peer: gas production in Texas sibility of short supplies of coal, 1948, there were 927 gas fields in 
is at the “boom” stage with empha- brought about by periodical strikes, Texas, containing 1830 reservoirs and 
7 sis being placed on conservation. fuel consumers of the North and East 8274 gas wells, of which 5311 were 
1 Ernest O. have switched to petroleum for their producing. Some of the wells were 
. ox ' Thompson, heating requirements. This switch, of shut in because of the lack of markets. 
| chute chairman of the landslide scale since the end of the “The production of natural gas from 
Texas Railroad war, created local shortages of heating gas wells in Texas has taken rapid 
J commission, state oil and gas regula- oil. strides over the period of the last nine 
: tory agency, predicts that by the end Big inch pipelines eventually will years,” Mr. Thompson said. “During 
: of 1950 natural gas output in Texas transmit natural gas from Texas to 1939, Texas’ gas output amounted to 
. will amount to about 5 trillion cu ft northeastern points as far as Boston. 872,268,000 Mcf, or a daily average 
annually. Currently, the production is This will tend to ease the demands flow of 2,389,775 Mcf. 
slightly more than 214 trillion cu ft for home heating oil and industrial “A greatly contrasting figure for 
. annually. fuels. 1947 shows natural gas production in 
The increased production forecasts The ready supply of natural gas also the amount of 2,241,697,304.000 (tril- 
. a tremendous building program of in- is a prime factor in the mushrooming lion) cu ft, or a daily average flow of 
, terstate pipelines, gasoline plants and _ billion-dollar chemical industry on the — slightly more than 6 billion cu ft. This 
. compressor stations. Texas Gulf coast. is an increase of 157% over the 1939 
t The natural gas boom in Texas is The latest reserve figures of the Am- figure.” 
; brought about because the soaring de- erican Gas Assn. have set Texas’ gas Mr. Thompson’s figures pertain only 
, mands on the nation’s overall energy _ reserves at 851, trillion cu ft at a base _ to natural gas produced from gas wells. 
supply have finally made a market for _ pressure of 16.4 lb per sq in. and ata They do not include casinghead gas 
this natural fuel. Although the nat- temperature of 60°F. This figure rep- produced with oil. 
A tremendous amount of natural gas- 


ural gas supply has increased, today it 
is supplying only about 13% of the 
nation’s energy needs, while petroleum 
is supplying more than one-third. 

James E. Pew, manager of the nat- 
ural gas and natural gasoline division 
of the Sun Oil Co., has pointed out that 
a share of petroleum’s burden could 
be shifted to natural gas and carried 
easily by that fuel, of which reserves 
are tremendous. 

“Although natural gas reserves were 
discovered as a byproduct of the search 
for oil, they now surpass today’s rec- 
ord-breaking crude oil reserves on an 
equivalent heat basis,’ Mr. Pew said. 

Two to three times as much natural 
gas has been discovered as has been 
produced each year for the past 25 
years. Because of the ever-present pos- 
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resents 56.5% of the total of the 
nation’s gas reserves, which have been 
estimated at 15114 trillion cu ft on the 
same basis. 

Commission Chairman Thompson 
reports that during March 1948 there 
was a total volume of 195,193,051 Mcf 
of sweet gas produced in Texas, and 
22.027.552 Mcf of sour gas produced, 
for a total of 217,220,603 Mcf of what 
the railroad commission classifies as 
gas-well gas. During the same month 
the production of casinghead gas—gas 
produced with oil—amounted to 61.- 
591.438 Mcf. 

Mr. Thompson further reports that 
during 1947 there were 64 new gas 
fields discovered in Texas, together 
with a total of 56 new pays and 120 
new gas reservoirs. As of January 1. 


oline, butane and propane is extracted 
from the natural gas. During 1947, a 
total of 42,354,559 bbl of natural gaso- 
line was produced in Texas, plus 18.- 
336,669 bbl of butane and propane, 
and 1.508.429 bbl of other products. 
Mr. Thompson said this production 
was an increase over 1945 of 12.3%. 

The sudden boom of the natural gas 
business in Texas can be traced di- 
rectly to increased prices at the well. 
which in turn were brought about by 
soaring demands. Early gas prices at 
the well were as low as | or 2 cents 
per Mcf. Later the price advanced to 
3 cents, then 5 cents, and today new 
contracts are being made as high as 
8 or 9 cents per Mcf. In some cases, 
the price gradually increases to Il 
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cents over a three-year period. 

“For years I have been preaching 
that gas was worth 10 cents a thousand 
at the well,”” Mr. Thompson said. “The 
price has gradually climbed and soon 
10 cents per Mcf will seem ridicu- 
lously cheap.” 

The railroad commission, which in 
Texas has the authority to regulate the 
oil and gas business, is halting the 
wasteful flaring of oil well gas wher- 
ever possible and according to statutes 
now on record. Because of higher 
prices it has become economical for 
oil producing companies to build gaso- 
line plants, recycling plants and install 
other equipment to conserve the gas 
flared in oil fields. Study of the entire 
conservation problem and of the scien- 
tific methods and equipment necessary 
to gain increased recovery of oil and 
gas has gone ahead more rapidly in 
Texas than anywhere in the oil-pro- 
ducing regions of the country. 

Organized thinking and planning on 
casinghead gas conservation was tak- 
ing concrete form when the war be- 
gan. Although shortages and restric- 
tions retarded plans, a broad program 
was initiated by the industry to meet 
the problem in a widespread manner 
at the close of the war. This building 
program will amount to many millions 
of dollars and conserve huge volumes 
of natural gas for shipment to inter- 
state markets. 

“It is the aim and purpose of the 
commission to see to it, wherever eco- 
nomically feasible and reasonable, that 
oil well flare gas shall be utilized,” 
Mr. Thompson said. 


Priority to Flare Gas 


“In order to make it desirable we 
intend to give priority to flare gas by 
limiting dry gas until the flare is 
utilized. In other words, we do not 
intend to let dry gas from gas wells 
be used until the oil well gas has been 
utilized as far as possible. 

“We are not half-heartedly doing 
this. The commision whole-heartedly 
and with determination is attacking 
the flare gas problem. We intend to 
prevent this waste. Someday people 
are going to wake up to the true value 
of gas and then none will be wasted. 
One does not throw dollars away know- 
ingly.” 

The installation of cycling and gaso- 
line plants is not being done solely by 
major oil producers. Independent op- 
erators are also stepping into the nat- 
ural gas picture. Cost of most of the 
smaller gasoline plants is about $2 
million. The photograph on page 63 
shows a typical plant. 

With more and more oil well gas 
being made available, new transmission 
lines are constantly appearing on the 
scene and applications have been flood- 
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ing the office of the Federal Power 
commission. The cradle of the gas 
transmission business in Texas is the 
Panhandle field, which covers an area 
of more than 120 miles in length and 
more than 40 miles in width at several 
points. This field contains more than 
2400 gas wells which feed gas pipe- 
lines extending in all directions. 


Six companies operate gas lines orig- 
inating in the Panhandle. The lines 
have a daily volume of approximately 
800 MMcf a day and plans are to in- 
crease this volume by new carriers and 
looping of present lines. 

Cities Service Gas Co. operates a 
line to Kansas City from the Pan- 
handle. Canadian River Gas Co.’s 22- 
in. line goes to Clayton, N. M. There 
the gas is delivered to the Colorado 
Interstate Gas Co. which distributes in 
New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming. 

Texoma Natural Gas Co.’s 24-in. 
line runs to Chicago. It ties in with 
the Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. in Okla- 
homa. Texoma plans to build a new 
26-in. line. 

Northern Natural Gas Co. operates 
a 24-in. line from the Panhandle to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

The Detroit market is supplied by 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.’s sys- 
tem, which varies in size from 20- to 
26-in. 

Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp. 
transmits about 35 MMcf of gas daily 


INTERESTED IN SAFETY? 


The exposition of safe practices in the 
liquefied petroleum gas industry has 
been admirably set forth in the recent 
June issue of BuTANE-PrRopANE News, 
companion magazine to GAS. 

With 125 pages devoted exclusively to 
safety in the storage, transfer, delivery, 
and utilization of butane and propane 
gases; installation of equipment and ap- 
pliances; fire protection methods; em- 
ployee safety training, and codes, this 
June issue has become an invaluable 
reference book in the industry. 

Heretofore rules of safe practices were 
scattered through many papers, pam- 
phlets, guides, manuals, and codes, mak- 
ing it difficult to find specific information 
upon given subjects. Now, within one 
issue of BUTANE-PROPANE News, there 
is available vital safety information upon 
the principal operations of handling fuel 
from bulk plant to consumer. 

It will be of special interest to the 
natural and manufactured gas companies 
which operate standby plants, to those 
companies who are selling butane and 
propane beyond the mains, and to LP- 
Gas town plant operators. 

The original edition quickly became 
exhausted. A reprint is now being made 
and will be available at $1 per copy. 
It may be ordered through GAS, 1709 
W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


to points in Oklahoma and Kansas. 

Also originating in west Texas is 
El Paso Natural Gas Co.’s 26-in. carrier 
to southern California. An expansion 
program was recently outlined by the 
company whereby its present capacit\ 
of 300 MMcf daily will be booste:! 
by another 180 MMcf daily. This will 
involve the construction of about 450) 
miles of 30-in. line. 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.'s 
system is in a constant state of en- 
largement. Its first line was a 24-in. 
carrier from southwest Texas fields to 
Cornwall, W. Va. Since then the FPC 
has authorized a number of additional 
facilities. Ai present the company’s 
authorized capacity is 660 MMcf daily. 
but hearings are being conducted on 
an application to increase it to 1 billion 
cu ft a day. 

Texas Eastern Transmission Co. is 
the operator of the war-built Big Inch 
and Little Big Inch lines from Texas 
to New York. The company has big 
plans for the future to supplement its 
existing lines. Texas Eastern now has 
an authorized capacity of 508 MMcf 
daily. 

The United Gas Pipe Line Co.’s sys- 
tem spreads out along the Gulf coast 
from Texas to Florida. The company 
supplies other pipeline systems in the 
southeast. 


Under Construction 


Presently under construction is a 
24-in. line from the Texas Panhandle 
to Wisconsin. This is Michigan-Wis- 
consin Pipe Line Co.’s carrier, with an 
authorized daily capacity of 130 MMcf. 

Texas Gas Transmission Corp. has 
filed an application with the Federal 
Power commission to lay a 26-in., 840- 
mile line from Texas to Ohio. 


Trans-Continental Pipe Line Co. Inc. 
has been authorized to lay a 26-in. line 
from the Rio Grande valley to New 
York City, making deliveries at Phila- 
delphia, New Jersey points, Brooklyn 
and Long Island. The original author- 
ized capacity is 325 MMcf daily in the 
summer, and 340 MMcf in winter. 
About 75% of this volume will come 
from Texas fields. 

Something new in natural gas trans- 
mission will be instigated by the Trunk 
Line Gas Supply Co., which proposes 
to lay an 885-mile, 30-in. line from 
Wharton county, near Houston, to 
Iowa. This line would deliver gas from 
Gulf coast fields due north. supplving 
the numerous transmission lines which 
will cross its path. 

Two pipelines transmit natural gas 
from the lower valley of Texas to var- 
ious points in Mexico. 

These huge pipeline projects orig- 
inating in Texas represent a combined 
investment of almost a billion dollars. 
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Dresser Couplings are easy to install—anywhere, any time. 


The only tool needed is a wrench. 


STRESSES? HERE’S A LINE THAT CAN TAKE ’EM! 


Problem: 7o install a mile-long bridge line that will 
stay tight despite traffic vibration, and the expansion 
and contraction produced by temperature changes in 


both pipe and bridge structure. 
Solution: Combine flexibility with permanent tight- 
ness by using a Dresser-Coupled line. 


* sf * 


On bridge lines like this, you could almost see the 
stresses build up—if it weren’t for flexible Dresser 


Couplings. These rubber-gasketed joints provide 


give and take to protect the line against failure from 


vibration, movement, expansion and contraction. 


The excellent performance of Dresser-Coupled lines 
in such exposed locations is convincing evidence of 
their ability to give long, trouble-free service under- 
sround as well—where stresses are not visible, but 


exist, nevertheless. 


Thoroughly tried and tested for over 60 years, 
Dresser Couplings offer proved dependability. Use them 
on your lines. And remember, it’s always good practice 


to order your couplings at the time you order your pipe. 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG 


DRESSER 


COU 


Dresser Mfg. Division, 59 Fisher Ave., Bradford, Pa. (One of the Dresser Industries) « In Texas: 1121 Rothwell St., 
Houston + In Canada: 60 Front St., W., Toronto + Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Houston, San Francisco 
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AT LEFT: Close-up of sniffer, with in- 
ventors, Harry Gavin and Maxwell Orr, 
Southern Counties Gas Co. 
through dust filter into hose. BELOW, 
sniffer is shown in roadable position. 


ay 


Air inhaled. 


FAR LEFT: Sniffer in action 
rips slit in soil, sucks in 
subterranean air. RIGHT, 
Orr displays sampling 
equipment, mounted on 
truck, through which air 
passes for analysis, 


Mobile “Nose” Spots Pipeline Leaks, 


Eases Patrolling Hardships 


heme of iron that makes like a 
bloodhound is sniffing out leaks on 
the California section of the Texas- 
California pipeline these days. 

The mechanical contraption, which 
slits the ground over the line and sucks 
up air for above-ground sampling, was 
born in the mind of Harry Gavin, gen- 
eral foreman at the Indio (Calif.) 
station of the Texas Pipeline Division 
of the Southern Counties Gas Co., and 
developed by him and Maxwell Orr, 


foreman at Blythe. on the Arizona bor- 


der. 


Pinpoint Detection 


How good is it? Well, pipeliners 
say that it will detect leaks so small 
that it requires soapsuds to pinpoint 
the weak spot once the sniffer has 
rooted it out. It’s saving lots of time 
and money on the 200-plus length of 
30-in. pipe which snakes its way 
through deserts and over mountains 
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from Blythe to Santa Fe Springs, just 
east of Los Angeles. 


The contrivance is hooked to the 
rear of a four-wheel-drive “Power 
Wagon,” which hauls it over flat or 
rolling country; for extra tough going, 
on the “ski-slides” of the Chino hills 
and the “badlands” near Banning, a 
Caterpillar tractor provides the power. 
A length of pipe, clipped to the trailer 
hitch at the forward end and mounted 
on semi-circular slides at the after end. 
serves to support the “nose.” The 
slides. fabricated from a section of 30- 
in. pipe. skim smoothly over the sur- 
face of the earth on either side of the 
slender nose, whose sharp end, ripping 
the earth, buries it up to a depth of 
14 in. Extending down the trailing 
edge of the blade—a 14-in. steel blade 
—is a 1%-in. pipe, which terminates 
at the tip of the blade in several 14-in. 
holes: at the upper end of the pipe 


is dust filter, connecting to a rubber 


hose running to the truck. 


In operation, the buried nose, operat- 
ing off a vacuum from the manifold 
of the truck, inhales subterranean air 
through the tiny holes, carries the air 
through the dust filter and tubing into 
an MSA explosimeter in the truck cab, 
where air-gas mixtures are detected. 


No Backfill Needed 


For transporting, the blade may be 
retracted by changing the position of 
the after bar on which it rides. 

An advantage of the sniffer is that 
the slit is so narrow that no backfill 
is required after the machine passes. 
Its speed—up to 3 mph—and its con- 
tinuity of operation give it an extra 
edge over the ordinary methods of 
patrolling. 

At the time this was written, the 
Texas Pipeline Division had _ four 
sniffers in operation, one at each of 
four stations. 
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MOM SAYS 
| LOOK LIVE AN 
ANGEL WHE 
iM CLEANED UP 
(BOUT Five Times 
ADAY) iTS 
CURE LUCKY 
WE GOT A B/G 
AUTOMATIC 


_ _ * : — 
; NATURAL \ Sag 
ing 52 is nit 1 
om co : me - 
AVD' THE CLT 
Bathrooms Bedrooms Minimum Capacity 
1 l or 2 30 gallons 
1 3 4 40 gallons 
t- 2 2 or 3 40 gallons 
ld 2 4or5 50 gallons 
ir 3 3 50 gallons 
3 or 4 4or5 75 gallons 
O Sizes recommended by Pacific Coast Gas Association 
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| Please note use of sizing chart. 


SAN DIEGO GAS « ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Owned by over 14,000 investors, most of whom live in California 


: | Our “children series’ is really selling 30-Gallon 


or larger water heaters in San Diego County. 


Last month, GAS presented a study 
of the Jeep-A-Trench, the second in a 
series discussing service trenchers that 


® . . 
meet the requirements of the gas indus- 


try (GAS, June, July 1948). Herein is 
described a third machine which ap- 
pears to fulfill the industry’s needs. 


HE Barber-Greene Runabout model 
Show in Chicago, was designed as a 
| highly portable, 
+ 
S xpbusirr service trencher 
for digging 
house. 

It has ten digging speeds that will 
to 22 ft per minute. It will travel to a 
job along highways at a speed of 15 
ting a 514-in. ditch up to 4 ft deep, 
leaving two equal spoil banks. 
which may be raised or lowered hy- 
draulically to desired digging heights 
traveling between jobs, pneumatic tires, 
horn, headlights, and mirror make it 
streets, highways, or across fields. 
When in road position, the boom has a 

The Runabout has been tested and 
proved acceptable in varied types of 
wet clay, and has even cut successfully 
through asphalt pavement. Tree roots 
digested satisfactorily by its tooth-edged 
bucket line. It has an exceptionally 
efficiently next to obstructions (trees, 
light-poles). It has an overload release 
the obstruction or the machine. 

In the design of model 705, Barber- 
axiom that this was to be no “fair 
weather” machine—it had to be ready 
conditions. Hence it was that Barber- 
Greene put a pilot model to work last 


705, first shown at the 1948 Road 
light-weight 
trenches for service lines from main to 
accomplish trenching at rates from 2 
mph—once there, it is capable of cut- 
The machine has a vertical boom, 
or to its “roadable” position. When 
equally capable of movement along city 
]3-in. clearance above street level. 
soils, including frozen ground, soft soil, 
and certain kinds of rock have been 
close tolerance and is able to operate 
feature that prevents damage either to 
Greene engineers were mindful of the 
to operate efficiently under all climatic 
winter, requiring it to cut through as 
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The Barber-Greene Runabout 


much as 36 in. of frozen ground. Per- 
formance: good. 

The Runabout is powered with an In- 
ternational Harvester 1-6 four-cylinder 
gasoline engine, for which replacement 
parts are readily available throughout 
the U. S. There are two transmissions: 
a Fuller two-speed transmission mount- 
ed on the engine. and an IHC 1-6 (five 
speeds and reverse). The latter has a 
Barber-Greene slow-speed transmission 
attached, for converting travel speed to 
slower. more powerful working speed 
by hand lever control. Weight of the 
machine is about 8800 Ibs, which is 
correct for the horsepower carried 
(40.5 hp at 1450 rpm). This weight is 
carried on pneumatic tires to minimize 
or eliminate damage to sidewalks and 
lawns. One man operates the Runabout. 
since there is no necessary conversion 
between different types of soil or to 
lower the boom from road position to 
digging position. All depth adjustments 
and digging mechanisms are operated 
by levers, eliminating the need for tech- 
nical training. The operator may con- 
trol the machine from the driver’s seat 
or while walking alongside. 


The Runabout digs with a bucket line 
having 25 open side buckets with stand- 
ard drop-forge replaceable teeth and 
4.1/16-in. pitch roller chain links. The 
boom is a vertical, all-welded unit with 
a 10-in “H” beam supporting the foot 
end. Spoil material is carried up the 
bucket line by back-to-front rotation, 
and is discharged through a divided 
spoil chute on each side of the machine. 
A follow-up scraper trails the bucket 
line and insures a level bottom for the 
trench. 


Complete self-propulsion and absence 
of necessity for changeover operations 
make the Runabout more than adequate 
to meet the needs set forth by the indus- 
try for a service trencher. (GAS, July 
1948, page 48). Records for one month 
of last winter showed that the Runabout 
had traveled nearly 300 miles to jobs 


SIDE VIEW. Operator can control digging 

depth, speed, and can steer digger, all 

while remaining in the cab. Divided chute 
deposits equal spoil banks. 


Ten speeds and high mobility 
mark this service ditcher 


that totalled a distance-trenched of only 
one mile. Still, reports claim that rec- 
ord time and greater economy were 
achieved. 

The rear tires of the 705 are high- 
traction, 13.00 x 24, 8-ply—the front 
tires are lug type, 6.00 x 20, 8-ply. 
Overall width of the machine is 5 ft, 
> in., and length is 17 ft, 114 in. while 
digging, 15 ft, 914 in. while traveling. 

As to overall compliance with indus- 
trys standards as mentioned above, 
Runabout manufacturers can show that 
their machine satisfies nearly every re- 
quirement: 


Industry standard: “... an excavating depth 
of 3 to 4 ft.” 
Runabout: 4 ft. 
Industry standard: “. . . a maximum dig- 
ging speed of 2 to 3 ft per minute.” 
Runabout: 2 to 22 ft per minute, depend- 
ing on type of operation. 


Industry standard: “. . . to be concerned 
mainly with clay and sand soils.” 
Runabout: Operates perfectly in sand or 
clay, as well as in frozen ground, hard 
ground, and through tree roots and 
around obstructions. 
Industry standard: . should dig a 
trench 6 to 9 in. wide.” 
Runabout: Digs a trench 514 in. wide. 


ee 


Being capable of operation in winter 
weather through frozen ground, the 
Runabout goes farther than industry 
demanded. Also above and beyond rec- 
ommendations is its self-propulsion— 
gasmen were divided as to whether the 
trencher should be a trailer or self- 
mobile. The Runabout’s ten digging 
speeds (including two in reverse) place 
it ahead of industry standards, which 
made no requirement for different 
speeds to meet different soil problems. 
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You'll save on first cost—you'll save on 
operation, too. 

Gone are the days of winter operation 
worries—no more temperature readings— 
no more freeze-ups—no more anchor ice 
problems—because NO LIQUIDS of any 
kind are used as a sealing medium in the 
Gees. Hed Stacey-Klonne dry seal holder. Gone are 
ss Biemwmeeeccc costly service shut-downs for corrosion. 
Ciba What’s more, you'll get greater capacity 
per square foot of ground space; and founda- 
tions are simpler, more economical. 

To these we’ve added the advantages of 
vertical all-welded panel design—another 
Stacey Brothers “first”. Its patented fea- 
tures enable us to build holders free of un- 
sightly buckles and deformations—and give 
longer life. 

Now we are able to offer you these two 
Stacey Brothers innovations in one great 
new holder, the last word in money-saving, 
trouble-free storage capacity. This is an 
exclusive development, not available through 
any other company. It will pay you to get 


full details from us at once. 

: STACEY BROTHERS GAS CONSTRUCTION CoO. 
One of the Dresser Industries 

5535 VINE STREET : CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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oo _ < World’s Largest All-Welded Dry Seal Holder—a 10,000,000 cu. 
ft. Stacey Brothers installation, soon to be dwarfed by even larger 
all-welded vertical panel Stacey-Klonne Dry Seal Holder. 
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ENGINEERS ARE GLAD THEY USED SEAMLESS PIPE 


This gas pipe line is laid between a super highway and a 
main line railroad. Heavy freight trains shake the ground 
on one side and transcontinental trucks rumble past on 
the other. 


Obviously, a pipe line in such location must be able to 
stand up under the punishing vibration of heavy high- 
speed traffic. [he pipe line engineers prepared for this by 
choosing U-S-S National Seamless Steel Pipe for the job. 


National Seamless is Shatter-Proof. It won’t suddenly 
rupture and play hob with your gas supply. Its use is the 
best assurance of freedom from breaks and interrupted 
service, gas losses, costly property damage. Made in sizes 


up to 26 inches O. D., National Seamless lines are far 
stronger, safer and easier to maintain than frangible pipe. 


National Seamless gives long service. Data on old in- 
stallations shows that steel pipe gives many more years 
of service than was orginally expected. 


National Seamless keeps costs low. It comes in long 
lengths, requires fewer joints. Welding is fast because 
of uniformly round, smooth ends and excellent welding 
properties. Surfaces are smooth which makes coating 
easier and more uniform. 


Write for the facts on National Seamless Steel Pipe. Be sure 
to include it in your specifications for future jobs. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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Introducing nine products that 


will widen gas sales horizons 


New Opportunities 
For Commercial Loads 


In a paper, “Gas Potential Soars 
With New Products,” presented at the 
AGA Sales Conference on Industrial 
and Commercial Gas, John J. Bourke, 
AGA director of commercial gas cook- 
ing promotion, discussed some new 
applications of gas for commercial 
cooking (GAS, July, p. 66). On these 
pages GAS presents photographs and 
more detailed information on_ these 
new load builders. 


Automatic Gas Toaster. Several 
models are in the experimental stage, 
and a number of the smaller type are 
being tested in various areas on differ- 
ent kinds of gas. Results have been 
satisfactory thus far. Research is still 
under way on the thermostat for the 
larger unit. | 

The smaller model is 16 in. wide, 
10 in. deep, and 12 in. high. List price 
is $61 plus excise tax. The toast re- 
ceptacle may be removed for crumb 
disposal. Concealed manifold and gas 
assembly are accessible for adjustment. 
and ceramic radiant heat is used for 
speed and economy. Two slices of 
toast are released every 20 seconds. 
The exterior is stainless steel and the 
unit is thoroughly insulated. 

The larger model—1I8 x 14 x 25 in. 
—is priced at $135 plus excise tax. It 
has essentially the same features as 
the smaller model. 

Manufacturer: The Stephen Norton 
Engineering Co., River Road, Cos Cob. 
Conn. 


Plug-In Connector. A limited quan- 
tity of flexible hose connectors. de- 
signed to meet the requirements of the 
industry and of the AGA tests, is being 
distributed this fall for sampling. In 
addition to its use on counter equip- 
ment. the connector can be used on 
all equipment not too heavy to be 
moved easily, such as floor-mounted 
deep fat fryers, portable unit heaters, 
domestic ranges and refrigerators, etc. 
The 14- and 14-in. sizes are illustrated 
here. A 3%4-in. size is planned for 
early production. 

Manufacturer: Savory Equipment 


Inc.. 120 Pacific St.. Newark. N. J. 


Roll Warmer. This new unit will 
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keep hard rolls crisp or soft rolls moist 
and tender. Thermostatic control main- 
tains constant. even temperature and 
damper control insures the proper de- 
sree of humidity in each drawer. Two- 
or three-drawer models are available. 
Total width is 24 in., height, 54 in. 
The drawers are 20 x 20 x 7 in. in the 
two-drawer size and 20 x 20 x 314 
in. in the three-drawer model. Btu in- 


put: 4000. 


Manufacturer: Atlas Division, Na- 
tional Cornice Works, 1323 Channing 
St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


Hot Food Table. Food containers in 
this waterless unit are surrounded by 
thermostatically controlled hot air. 
Rock wool insulation prevents the es- 
cape of heat into the kitchen. The gas 
flame does not come in contact with 
any metal. Four models are provided 
to meet any desired length or top ar- 
rangement. Btu input varies from 
14,000 to 21,000 according to model. 
The tables have stainless steel tops. 
baked enamel or stainless steel exter- 
iors, solid maple cutting boards, and 
ample dish storage space. 

Manufacturer: Atlas Division, Na- 
tional Cornice Works, 1323 Channing 
St., Los Angeles 21. Calif. 


Pan Washer. The “Panhandler” is 
believed by its manufacturer to be the 
first pan washer that every small estab- 
lishment can afford. The washing oper- 
ation. which is performed from above 
and beneath the pans, is acomplished 
with a super spray pressure system. 
Pans are placed in an inverted position 
on the tray. When the door is closed 
and the start button is pressed, pans 
are held in a stationary position by 
the automatic hold-down grid, and the 
wash pump turns on and runs for the 
predetermined length of time set on 
the timer. After the specified time, a 
drain sheet changes position and the 
run-off rinse turns on automatically. 
The rinse is connected to the hot water 
line. and it feeds rinse-spray nozzles 
which are fastened to the traveling 
wash system. When the rinse opera- 
tion is completed a signal light goes 
out, and the machine is ready for re- 
loading. 


Toaster 


Roll Warmer | 


Pan Washer 
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Dry Heat Warming Tables 


Atlas 


Floor space needed is 6 ft x 5 ft 
4 in. Overall height, 7 ft 3 in. Tank 
capacity is 175 gal. The unit requires 
about 260 cu ft of 500-Btu gas to heat 
up, or 130 cu ft of 1000-Btu gas. About 
one-fourth of that amount is required 
to operate the machine for one hour. 


Manufacturer: The Alvey-Ferguson 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Coffee Maker. Two glass bowls. each 
with a capacity of approximately 21 
sal, permit more frequent brewing of 
fresh coffee by making one bow!l-full 
at a time, or an additional bowl-full 
immediately after the first. Coffee is 
made by the drip method. Water is 
delivered through a fine spray over the 
drip basket at the proper velocity and 
predetermined temperature. assuring a 
uniform beverage at all times. 

The water jackets hold about 91% 
eal of water. which is sufficient to make 
not less than two bowls of coffee with- 
out refilling, plus a sufhicient amount 
for protection against burn-out. Stirrers 
or agitators are located on top of both 
left and right gauge glass indicators. 
They agitate the freshly brewed coffee. 
thus evening out the consistency and 
eliminating the necessity of repouring. 

Manufacturer: Ershler & Krukin 
Inc., Bayonne, N. J. 


Hot Food Storage and Serving 
Tables. The manufacturer says that in 
a six-month test. with foods kept at 
proper storage and serving tempera- 
tures, a five-section “Thermolator” op- 
erated on a maximum of 16 cu ft of 
manufactured gas per hour. When the 
predetermined temperature is reached. 
the flame shuts off instantaneously. As 
the temperature falls below the dial 
setting, the flame comes on again. 

The tables are made in several styles 
with interchangeable panels to suit in- 
dividual requirements. They can be 
built into counters and hack-hars or 
set up as individual fixtures. Tops are 
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Thermolator 


stainless steel with die-stamped open- 
ings for food containers and warmers. 
No water or waste connections are re- 
quired. 

Manufacturer: Ershler 


Inc.. Bayonne, N. J. 


& Krukin 


Fryer 


Food Warming Tables. Interchange- 
able die-stamped top plates may be 
selected for the requirements of any 
establishment. Under each top plate 
there is a compartment and gas burner 
with adjustable gas cock maintaining 
desired heat. Thus. on a sinele table. 
meats and vegetables may be kept at 
145°, mashed potatoes at 125°. soup 
at 180°. ete. Cooking. as well as stor- 
age, may be done on the “Thurma- 
duke.” 

High efficiency insulation com- 
pressed to l-in. thickness (414 Ib per 
cu ft) is set in walls and bottom of the 
heated compartments under the top 
plates. Top frame is heavy monel 
metal and the top inside cover com- 
partment is made of galvanized steel. 


Thurmaduke 


Carving boards of sectional hardwood 
10 in. wide may be mounted on die 
stamped brackets. 

Burners on these waterless heat 
tables are furnished for any type of 
vas desired. To change from one kind 
of gas to another it is necessary only 
to unscrew the burners not wanted and 
replace with burners for kind of gas 
to be used. 

Manufacturer: Duke Manufacturing 
Co., 2305 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Deep Fat Fryer. The “Micro Chef” 
(now called the Tri-Pak) is housed in 
a monel metal cabinet. Six removable 
baskets suspended over the cooking vat 
permit six foods to be cooked at the 
same time without intermingling of 
flavors. Each basket has an individual 
automatic timing mechanism, and the 
throttling type thermostat maintains 
the cooking fat at the desired temper- 
ature level. A shielded light in the 
fume hood illuminates the cooking 
surface. 

Overall height is 53 in., length 58 
in.. depth 29 in. Baskets are 6 x 10 x & 
in. Fat capacity: 50 lb maximum, 35 
lb minimum. The unit may be operated 
with natural or LP-Gas. 

Manufacturer: Tri-Pak Machinery 
Service Inc., Harlingen. Texas. 


Connector 


A 
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A TEAM THAT'S WARD TO BEAT! 


You can make more sales and spend less time per 
sale when your prospects are “‘pre-sold” through 
Humphrey dealer advertising material. 

Humphrey Sales Helps have been carefully pre- 
pared and attractively printed to furnish you 
with forceful sales stimulators for the profitable 
merchandising of Humphrey Quality Gas Ap- 
pliances manufactured by the General Gas Light 
Company. 

We will furnish you, without charge, all of the 
materials and ideas you need for a_ business- 
getting campaign . .. Broadsides, Folders, News- 
paper Ads, Radio Spot Announcements, Electros 
and Sales Information. 

Write today for the Portfolio of Sales Helps 
illustrated below — the first step toward more 
profits. 

GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Please send the Humphrey Portfolio of 


Name 


Address 


Ae vour wome / 


! Sales Helps. 


State 


z 
, 


CENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY KAtAMzes: 


23 WARREN ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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225 ELEVENTH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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DOING DOUBLE DUTY 


Gas Generators Power and Heat Plant 


View of engine and generator installation at the Kato Engineering Co. 


| arte ats of light and power 
units at the factory of Kato Engineer- 
ing Co.. Mankato, Minn., was completed 
recently. The small plant generates 110 
volts d.c. which is used for testing d.c. 
motors and rotary converters. These 
power units consist of Kato revolving 
field type separately excited generators 
driven by Minneapolis-Moline Model 
HUB. bore 4°% in. and stroke 6 in.. 
displacement 605 in., combination gas- 
gasoline heavy duty industrial engines. 
operating at 1200 rpm. 

The engines and generators are 
mounted on heavy structural I-beam 
bases. Each generator is direct con- 
nected to engine through a Rawson 
automatic coupling. This operates as 
an automatic clutch. When the engine 
attains 34 running speed, the coupling 
automatically engages, connecting gen- 
erator to engine. The Kato company 
has mounted a multiple V-belt sheave 
on the outside of each coupling. This 
permits driving both generators from 
one engine. 

Qne generator supplies all of the 
three-phase power load. The other gen- 
erator supplies all of the single-phase 
power for lights and miscellaneous 
motor-driven appliances that are plug- 
ged into receptacles. When the factory 
is working with partial shifts, such as 
on Saturday morning or after hours. 
one engine with this arrangement runs 
both generators. It also permits con- 
tinuous operation of both generators in 
case of emergency shutdown of one 
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engine. 

The radiators are mounted on a bal- 
cony about 60 ft away from the engines. 
A large low-speed cylindrical fan circu- 
lates cooling air through the radiators. 
In moderate winter temperature heat 
from the radiator and engines keeps the 
factory building sufficiently warm. 
Main factory building is 140 by 15714 
ft or a total of about 28.000 sq ft of 


floor space. The radiators are ducted 
so that all hot air can be exhausted 
through the roof during warm we:ther 
when the heat is not needed in the 
building. 

Three natural gas unit heaters si:pply 
supplementary heat. These cut in auto. 
matically when engines are shut down 
at end of work shifts and weekends, 
also when outside temperature drops 
excessively. With this arrangement 
during the winter months, the power 
and light can be considered a_ by. 
product. If all of the gas purchased 
were for heating, the total gas consump. 
tion would be no greater, and stil! the 
entire electrical energy would have to 
be obtained elsewhere. 

With this arrangement, a major por- 
tion of the total natural gas is con- 
sumed in the engine and transferred 
into mechanical energy and then into 
electrical energy, of which a part even- 
tually is given off in the form of heat 
from the various motors, lights. radi- 
ators, and direct heat from engines. 
So, during the six winter months, space 
heating is a significant byproduct of 
light and power production. 

The power load being carried by the 
two generators is as follows: 

The connected single-phase motor load of 
109 motors with the sum total rating 
of 64 hp 

The connected three-phase motor load of 
100 motors with the sum total rating of 
378 hp 

The total of the above 209 motors repre- 
sents power for 197 machines. 

These natural gas operated genera- 
tors also provide power for 148 40-watt 
flourescent bulbs and 167 other miscel- 
laneous light bulbs, the total rating of 
these lights being 33,990 watts. 


Propane Stored Underground in Michigan 


OMETHING new has been added 
to the Winterfield underground stor- 
age area in northwest Clare county, 
Mich.—propane gas. | 
What is reported to be the first in- 
jection of the liquefied petroleum fuel 
into underground strata is being car- 
ried on by the Consumers Power Co. 
of Jackson in conjunction with Mich- 
igan Gas Storage Co. in an effort to 
reinforce next winter’s gas supply and 
thus minimize the possibilities of fac- 
tory shutdowns and unemployment 
during the heavy demand months. 
Twelve hundred tank cars carrying 
12 million gal of propane started the 
long haul from Texas in early July 
to bring to Consumers’ customers the 
equivalent of 1.3 billion cu ft of nat- 
ural gas—a big step toward solving 
the company’s brow-wrinkling winter 
supply problem. Every day for 100 


days. ending Oct. 15, the 10,000-gal 
capacity tankers will file—and have 
been filing—onto a new siding at Pen- 
nock, near Temple, where they dis- 
charge their burdens into a 30,000-gal 
receiving tank. Thence the propane. 
still in its liquid state, is pumped 414 
miles to another 30,000-gal tank at 
the company’s Muskegon river com- 
pressor plant in the Winterfield storage 
area. 

At Winterfield, the liquid becomes a 
gas, being pumped through heat ex- 
changers where its temperature is 
raised to the vaporization point. 
Thence it is mixed with heated natural 
gas and air in a tower in proportions 
which reduce the resultant blend—air. 
2526-Btu propane, and 1000-plus-Btu 
natural gas—to the desired thermal 
value of 1000. The mixture. containing 
about 15% of propane, is then carried 
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under pressure into the subterranean 
structure—a sandstone stratum lying 
between 1300 and 1400 ft under- 
oround. 

' Additional insurance against unde- 
sirable curtailment will be lent by the 
importation of an additional 300 MMcf 
in three-car-per-day deliveries from 
Dec. 1 to April 1, 1949, 

The LP-Gas will supplement and be 
mixed with the regular stream of gas 
flowing into the storage field from the 
Hugoton field through the lines of Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co. Added 
supplies will come from the Howell 
field. where allocation to Consumers 
will be upped from the previous 4 
MMcf to from 8 to 10 MMcf per day. 
Furthermore, the company has nego- 
tiated a contract with Michigan Con- 


—_—-- 


solidated Gas Co., Detroit, whereby 
the latter company will turn over a 
total of 100 MMcf to Consumers in ex- 
change for sufficient propane to enable 
Michigan Consolidated to manufacture 
an equivalent amount. 

Cost of the propane storage project 
would be unreasonable were it not for 
the anticipated emergency. For the 
1.3 billion cu ft the company will be 
spending about $3 million, over twice 
what the same volumes of gas would 
cost brought from customary sources 
of supply. The extra $1.6 million ex- 
penses, however, will be passed along 
to the customers benefited, through ar- 
rangement with the Michigan Public 
Service commission. 

The schedule operates as follows, 
through the eight months from August 


to March: Customers using less than 
2500 cu ft per month—practically all 
domestic customers using gas for cook- 
ing and water heating only—will be 
unaffected; industrial, commercial, and 
house heating consumers will pay a 
surcharge of 1414 cents per Mcf on 
gas over the exempt 2500. About 97.,- 
000 customers will be affected. More 
than 200 communities will feel the 
effects of the new gas supply. 

In spite of these measures, however. 
no easement of restrictions on new 
househeating installations, which have 
been in effect since 1946, is foreseen. 
Repressuring of the storage field, one 
of the aims of this project, and com- 
pletion of additional pipelines are 
requisite to a complete lifting of cur- 
tailment orders. 


SUPERSATURATION SOLVED 


Drying Gas for Buried Bottle Storage 


Lectrodryer installation at Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois field. 


pr ‘ACcED with a problem of dehumidi- 
- fication in its large buried-pipe stor- 
age field, Public Service Co. of North- 
ern Illinois is utilizing Lectrodryer 
equipment—manufactured by the Pitts- 
burgh Lectrodryer Corp. 

The company had decided, as the 
result of a pilot plant experiment, that 
high-pressure storage in underground 
pipe most nearly solved its problem of 
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capacity storage to supply peak load 
for space heating on cold days. But with 
supersaturation taking place when gas 
is compressed to high pressures, and 
refrigeration occurring when gas is re- 
duced to distribution-line pressure, an 
efficient means of drying field gas was 
found to be essential. Lectrodryer was 
chosen as the means to prevent the 
formation of hydrates and to insure 


against the freezing of lines and valves. 

Lectrodryer is designed for operation 
with pressures up to 300 psig at 500°F 
in accordance with API-ASME codes. 
Each of the drier’s two towers operates 
on an eight-hour cycle: Each has ca- 
pacity for handling the entire moisture 
load for eight hours before reactivation 
is required. (This moisture load totals 
about 47 lb of water for each period. ) 
The two adsorbers are interconnected 
by two 4-way valves, both operated by a 
single lever which allows shifting of 
drying load in one operation. 

Reactivation procedure passes a flow 
of gas over a_ reactivating heater, 
through the adsorbent, where gas col- 
lects moisture, over an external reacti- 
vating cooler (moisture condensed 
out), and out to user gas systems. Gas 
to be dried enters the top 4-way valve, 
passes through the adsorber, and out 
through the bottom valve. The machine 
in operation at Public Service’s Mt. 
Prospect plant is so designed that re- 
activation and drying are automatic 
and simultaneous. 

Insulated to prevent heat loss and 
excessive operating cost, the Lectro- 
dryer costs but 1/10 of a cent per 1000 
cu ft of gas dried. Daily capacity is 5 
million cu ft of gas dried. 

The equipment removes moisture 
from air and gases by the means of 
solid adsorption. Certain solids have an 
affinity for certain gas molecules, and 
it has been found that activated alum- 
ina (used in Lectrodryers) attracts 
water vapor to it, while gas flows 
through. In turn, application of heat to 
the alumina will release liquids and re- 
vivify the solid. This is the principle 
on which Lectrodryer operates. 

The Public Service application of 
Lectrodryer to its system is as follows: 

Odorized field supply gas is received 
at approximately 60 psig (pressure will 
reach 150 psig within the year). Gas 
enters the Lectrodryer at supply line 
pressure and is dried to dewpoints of 
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—40°F or lower. Passing through the 
Lectrodryer. it is piped through a re- 
ducer-regulating valve where it is regu- 
lated to the desired suction pressure of 
the compressor (zero now, to vary to 
as high as 60 psig maximum). Gas 
then enters the compressor and is dis- 
charged into the manifold leading to 
the underground storage units, which 
are manifolded together and have an 
ultimate storage capacity for each 
group of 1 million cu ft. All or part 
of the manifolded groups may be filled 
at once, depending on the number open 
to the compressor manifold by means 
of individual valves. Gas is supplied to 
the storage pipes until the final pressure 
of the group being filled is 2240 psig. 


Re-odorizing the gas is necessary be- 
cause in dehydrating it, the adsorbent 
contained in the drying equipment re- 
moves a substantial amount of the 
odorizer. 

The Lectrodryer built for the Mt. 
Prospect storage field is Lectrodryer 
Corp.'s model BWC-1500 electric-reac- 
tivated machine with closed circuit re- 
activating system. All of Public Service 
of Northern Illinois’ storage plants will 
use Lectrodryer equipment, except the 
pilot plant at Kankakee, III. 


United Teaches Gas 
Know-How to Cadets 


The United Gas Corp. turned teacher 
this summer, lending its support, man- 
power, and facilities to the University 
of Houston for a natural gas engineer- 
ing course sponsored by the university 
and participated in by 16 of its pe- 
troleum engineering seniors. 

Officially opened June 3 with a show- 
ing of the United Gas movie, “Depend- 
able Gas Service Doesn’t Just Happen.” 
the course offered complete coverage of 
the natural gas field from both the- 
oretical and practical standpoints. 
Field trips and laboratory periods took 
the students to many of United’s in- 
stallations where they observed the 
testing and operation of positive dis- 
placement meters, orifice meters, and 
large metering stations. and presented 
opportunities to study leakage. cath- 
odic protection. dehydration. calor- 
imetry. and a wealth of other topics. 

A term project problem involved the 
testing of several wells in three gas 
fields and the design of a gathering 
system and a pipeline system to serve 
a hypothetical town. 

The company had a hand in setting 
up the course as well as helping to con- 
duct classes. Among United personnel 
conducting lessons were W. P. LeBlanc. 
P. R. M. Brooks. H. M. Fannett. R. F. 
Nowlin, P. T. Priesmeyer. A. D. Simp- 
son Jr., Louis Kaiser. J. S. Clifford. 
W. J. Cornett, and R. C. Appling. 
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H. L. DYER, manager of Lone Star Gas Co.’s 
Denton district, fashioned this appliance test- 
ing machine after mechanical devices used to 
test automobiles in modern garages. We pre- 
sent it through the courtesy of “The Blue 
Blaze.” 


This testing rack is equipped with 
sufficient tools and gauges to test any 
appliance. The rack was made on an 
old adding machine stand so that it can 
be moved about the working area. The 
top is a piece of cabinet top left over 


from a model kitchen. 

Mechanical equipment includes a 
Fisher-Low pressure gauge, a General 
Controls Millivot meter, an oven tem- 
perature tester, a Weston laboratory 
thermometer, and an assortment of 
wrenches, screwdrivers, flaring tools 
and special tools for appliance adjust- 
ment. 

The rack can be made stationary or 
movable by a lever which controls the 
casters on the bottom of the stand. 


Jack Removes Cylinder 
Heads on Compressors 


EUGENE HOUCHEN, engineer °’B” at Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co.’s Houstonia sta- 
tion, won $25 for this operating kink. It is 
reprinted from “Panhandle Lines.” 


This jack, which is being used suc- 
cessfully at Houstonia, will save ap- 
proximately 30 minutes on each com- 
pressor head removed, Mr. Houchen 
states. It is used to remove cylinder 
heads on compressors when changing 
piston rings, etc. The jack pushes 
flanges apart so that the compressor 
head can be pulled out. 

The jack consists of one 114-in. pipe 
24 in. long with 4-in. thread: two 114- 
in. standard nuts (one welded to the 
12-in. bolt and the other welded to the 
24-in. pipe); one 2144 x 14 x 12-in. 
strap iron curved to fit side of cylinder: 
one 214 x 14 x 8-in. strap iron curved 
to fit the suction or discharge pipe; and 
one 114 x 1-in. collar welded to the 12- 
in. saddle. The top nut is welded to the 
bolt and the lower nut is welded to the 


. Yaa 
e'nI" Pipa welded | 
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Nout spot welded to bolt | 


ofier being screwed 
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Nout welded to end of pipe 


Fipe welded to & Saddle 


pipe. Saddles are welded to the collar 
on 12-in. saddle and to the pipe on 8-in. 
saddle. 
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P.C.G.A. 1948 CONVENTION CITY 


SANTA CRUZ...famous seaside resort and 
— playground...one of the many California 
eT communities served by “Coast Counties,” 

3 comprising 94,000 gas and electric custom- 
ers in 9 key counties. 


<a” 


With California Centennial spirit and Califor- 


nia Modern informality, 530 Coast Counties men 


~N 
& 
“. | and women extend cordial greetings to mem- 
. , bers of the Pacific Coast Gas Association on the 
Coast Counties is 
privileged to serve an oo eve of their 55th annual convention. 


area typifying California’s 
rich, diversified economy .. 
including not only the Coast 


and Valley region, with such com- 


As your hosts, we take pride in setting the stage 


for this important gathering of an industry 


munities as Santa Cruz, Watsonville, Ss 

Gilroy, Hollister, Los Banos and Taft, which has contributed so much to the far West’s 
but also most of Contra Costa County, 

one of the fastest-growing industrial resi- spectacular growth and progress. Welcome! 
dential areas 1n the United States. Dots . 
indicate principal communities served. Delightful Santa Cruz is yours! 


il 
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Calendar 


September 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers Fall Meeting — Reed col- 
lege, Portland, Ore., Sept. 7-9. 


AGA Southwest Personnel Con- 
ference—New Orleans, La., Sept. 10. 


New Jersey Gas Association, Ho- 
tel Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J., 
Sept. 10. 


Mid-West Gas Association Gas 
School and Conference—Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, Sept. 13-14. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 55th 
Annual Convention—Hotel Casa del 
Rey, Santa Cruz, Calif., Sept. 14-16. 


Gas Division of Oklahoma Utili- 
ties Assn.—Biltmore hotel, Okla- 
homa City, Sept. 17. 


October 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Petroleum Division— 
Herring hotel, Amarillo, Texas, Oct. 


American Gas Association Annual] 
Convention and GAMA Exhibit— 
Atlantic City, N. J., week of Oct. 4. 


California Natural Gasoline As- 
sociation Fall Meeting—Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Oct. 8. 


Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association Annual Meeting—Fort 
Worth, Oct. 14-15. 


National Safety Congress — Chi- 
cago, Ill., Oct. 18-22. 


American Standards Assn. Annual 
Meeting — Waldorf Astoria, New 
York, N. Y., Oct. 20-22. 


Southern California Meter Assn. 
Measurement & Control Instrument 
Exposition — Municipal auditorium, 
Long Beach, Calif., Oct. 22-23. 


30th National Metal Exposition & 
Congress—Philadelphia, Oct. 25-29. 


Independent Natural Gas Assn. of 
America Annual Meeting — Mayo 
hotel, Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 26. 


> 


November 


American Petroleum Institute— 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-11. 


33rd National Hotel Exposition— 
Grand Central Palace, New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 8-12. 


Mid-Southeastern Gas Assn. An- 
nual Meeting —Sir Walter hotel, 
Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 11-12. 


National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners — Sa- 
vannah, Ga., Nov. 15-18. 


National Personnel Conference of 
the Gas Industry—Palmer House, 
Chicago, Nov. 18-19. 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers—New York, N. Y., Nov. 
28-Dec. 3. 


National Exposition of Power & 
Mechanical Engineering—Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 29-Dec. 4. 


December 


American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers—Washington, D. C., Dec. 


January 1949 


International Heating & Ventila- 
ting Exposition — International am- 
phitheatre, Chicago, IIl., Jan. 24-28. 


March 


National Assn. of Corrosion Engi- 
neers Annual Convention — Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, March 7-10. 


Oklahoma Utilities Assn. Annual 
Meeting—Tulsa hotel, Tulsa, Okla., 
March 17-18. 


New England Gas Assn. — Hotel 
Statler, Boston, March 24-25. 


April 


Distribution, Motor Vehicle & 
Corrosion Conference—Netherlands 
Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, April 4-6. 


AGA Sales Conference on Indus- 
trial & Commercial Gas—April 6-8. 


AGA-EEI Spring Accounting 
Conference — Hotel Book - Cadillac, 
Detroit, Mich., April 11-13. 


Mid-West Gas Assn. Annual Con- 
vention — Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 11-13. 


Midwest Power Conference— 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., April 
18-20. 


Southern Gas Assn. Annual Con- 


vention—Buena Vista hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss., April 20-22. 


May 
AGA Industrial Gas School— 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., 
May 9-13. 


AGA Production & Chemical 
Conference — Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, N. Y., May 23-25. 


National Restaurant Exposition— 
Atlantic City, N. J.. May 24-27. 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Assn. Annual Meeting—Drake ho- 
tel, Chicago, May 25-27. 


The Natural Gas & Petroleum 
Assn. of Canada Annual Meeting— 
Hotel London, London, Ont., May 


26-27. 
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New Lineup 


AGA names slate 
of nominees for 
1948-49 service 


With the release of its slate of nominees 
for the 1948-49 year, the American Gas Assn. 
moved into the final month of planning for 


the 30th annual national 
AGA convention in Atlantic City, 
Oct. 4-8. 

Convention committeemen, under the direc. 
tion of Chairman T. J. Strickler, AGA past 
president, emphasized an expanded business 
program, dealer participation, and the con. 
current GAMA exhibit as the bases for their 
estimates of a record 10,000 anticipated 
attendance. 

Heading the list of nominees for top AGA 
offices for next year is R. W. Hendee, presi- 
dent of Colorado Interstate Gas Co., nomi- 
nated for association president. Hugh H. 
Cuthrell, Brooklyn Union, is the choice for 
first vice president; D. A. Hulcy. Lone Star 
Gas Co., is in nomination for second vice 
president; and Edward F. Barrett, Long 
Island Lighting Co., is to be on the ballot 
as treasurer. 

Chosen as prospective AGA directors were 
F. M. Banks (renominated), SoCal Gas Co.; 
A. M. Beebee (renominated), Rochester Gas 
& Electric; N. B. Bertolette, The Hartford 
Gas Co.; Henry Fink, Michigan Consoli-- 
dated: Oliver S. Hagerman (renominated), 
Atlantic Seaboard Corp.; John L. Haley, 
Central New York Power Corp.; D. P. Hart- 
son (renominated), Equitable Gas Co.; 
George F. Mitchell (renominated), Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co.; Robert W. Otto, 
Laclede Gas Light Co.; John C. Parker (re. 
nominated), Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York; A. B. Ritzenthaler, Tappan Stove Co.; 
Frank C. Smith (renominated), Houston 
Natural Gas Corp.; A. H. Stack (renomi- 
nated), The Tampa Gas Co.; Allyn C. Tay- 
lor, Consumers Gas Co.; and John Van Nor- 
den, American Meter Co. 

Presented for consideration to convention 
delegates for the sectional offices will be the 
following choices of Section Nominating com- 
mittees: . 

Accounting section: L. E. Reynolds, Con- 
necticut Light & Power. chairman; John H. 
W. Roper, Washington Gas Light Co., vice 
chairman. 

Industrial and commercial section: B. T. 
Franck, Milwaukee Gas Light Co., chairman: 
D. W. Reeves, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., 
vice chairman. 

Manufacturers section: W. F. McConnor, 
National Tube Co., chairman. 

Residential Gas section: W. M. Jacobs, 
SoCal, chairman; H. Preston Morehouse, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., vice chair- 
man. 

Technical section: W. R. Fraser, Michigan 
Consolidated, chairman; Ernest G. Campbell, 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., vice chairman. 

Laboratories Managing committee: Arthur 
F. Bridge, Southern Counties Gas, chairman: 
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Cc. E. Bennett, The Manufacturers Light & 
Heat Co., vice chairman. 


Publicity and advertising committee: R. G. 
Barnett, Portland Gas & Coke Co., chairman. 

Convention schedules include meetings of 
the natural and manufactured gas depart- 
ments on Oct. 4, and general sessions on the 
mornings of Oct. 5, 6, and 7. Sectional meet- 
ings will convene in the afternoons of those 
three days, and the Home Service breakfast 
is to be held Oct. 7. 

The AGA spotlight falls on dealers on Oct. 
7 and 8, when, for the first time, the GAMA 
exhibition will be open to dealers and whole- 
csalers. More than 25,000 invitations have 
been extended to them. A joint AGA-GAMA 
merchandising program has been arranged for 
dealers on Oct. 7, and LP-Gas dealers will 
meet the following day for a GAMA-spon- 
sored merchandising clinic. 

General and sectional program chairmen 
have reported wide success in obtaining 
prominent speakers in the various classifica- 
tions of technical and practical information 
to be studied at the “brass tacks” convention. 

In addition to business and entertainment 
sessions, AGA gasmen will gather to “take 
care of their own” with achievement awards 
to deserving members of the industry. Among 
awards to be presented are: Distinguished 
Service award (“. . . money and a certificate 
presented annually to the individual judged 
to have contributed most to the advancement 
of the industry”), Meritorious Service medal 
(“. . . recognition of the gas man who has 
performed the most meritorious deed in the 
saving of life and property’), the Beal medal 
(“. .. for the best technical paper presented 
to an AGA meeting”), Progress award 
(“.. . to the utility that made the most out- 
standing contribution to advancement of gas 
summer air-conditioning’), Heating Progress 
award (“. .. to employee of an AGA-member 
company, or individual AGA member, who 
has contributed most to gas heating”), and 
Home Service Achievement award (“. .. to 
the home service department or individual 
members of such a department, who made 
the greatest contribution to home-making by 
the promotion of interest in gas and modern 
gas equipment.” ) 


AGA Notes 


A recent release of the trade association 
division of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce rated the gas industry research pro- 
gram high on its list of more than 50 associa- 
tions now active in scientific and technical 
testing, research, and development. 


Considerable space is devoted in the study 
to AGA’s testing laboratory in Cleveland and 
Los Angeles. About 120 persons are employed 
in the testing laboratories, using buildings 
and equipment of an estimated value of 
$500,000. . 


A leaf from the AGA commercial section’s 
hook—or table—has been borrowed by the 
association’s industrial section. Industrial 
men will follow the 10-year-old custom of 
the commercial group when they hold an 
“Industrial Gas breakfast” during the week 
of the National Hotel show in New York, 
Nov. 8-12. 
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OTHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The Jersey Side 


N. J. association 
in 33rd meeting 


A critical analysis of the gas industry for 
1948 and a discussion of LP-Gas from the 
ground up will be features of the 33rd 
annual meeting of the New Jersey Gas Assn. 
on Sept. 10. The meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Monmouth in Spring Lake, N. J., one 
of the famous resorts on the north Atlantic 
coast. The sessions will occupy the morning 
and afternoon of one day. 

Opening the morning session, Harry A. 
Sutton of Newark, president of the associa- 
tion, will review the association’s year. 

Ira L. Craig, manager of rate and standard 
practices department, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., will present the analysis of the gas 
business for 1948. In this connection the 
New Jersey association’s announcement of 
Mr. Craig’s talk points out that there is 
plenty of room for speculation on the effect 
of the coming of natural gas as production 
and plant costs continue to rise. 

Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, an economic 
commentator, author, and radio lecturer, will 
follow with a discussion of the outlook for 
better living. 

“If Mr. Rukeyser looks intently,” comments 
the association in its preview of the 1948 
meeting, “no doubt he will find a sparkling 
gas flame in the crystal ball.” 

Those concerned with the promotion efforts 
of the gas industry will find food for thought 
in the scheduled talk of another New York- 
er, Roy Alderman, vice president, McCann- 
Erickson Inc., “Ten Errors in Advertising I 
Try Not to Repeat.” 

William H. Kramer, district manager of 
Phillips Petroleum Co. in New York city, will 
open the afternoon session with a discussion 
of LP-Gas industrial activity. Wheeler Mc- 
Millen, editor-in-chief of the Farm Journal, 
will discuss New Jersey’s untapped resources. 
The meeting will be concluded by R. J. 
Rutherford, vice president, Worcester Gas 
Light Co., Worcester, Mass., with a dis- 
cussion of domestic gas utilization progress 
through research. 


Meter Exposition 


Display and demonstration of the latest 
equipment for measurement and control of 
gases and liquids will reach proportions of 
“the biggest and most complete exhibit of 
its kind held in the West in many years” 
at the Southern California Meter Assn. meas- 
urement and control exposition in Long 
Beach, Oct. 22-23. 

In addition to meter equipment, the associ- 
ation will have a display of all types of 
equipment for gas utilities, gasoline plants, 
gas and oil field work, and industrial plants. 

The Southern California Meter Assn., the 
history of which dates back to its organiza- 
tion by 12 men in 1927, now has more than 
400 members in the United States, Mexico, 
and Canada. Investigation and dissemina- 
tion of information concerning developments 


within the meter field are its objectives. 

Both practical and technical interests have 
been provided for in the Long Beach exposi- 
tion, association officers said. The show is 
designed to satisfy the varied needs of the 
executive, engineer, field operator, plant oper- 
ator, and student, they added. 

The exposition will be held in the spacious 
Long Beach Municipal auditorium. Installa- 
tion date for exhibits has been set for Thurs- 
day, Oct. 21, and dismantling for Oct. 24. 
Approximately 150 exhibitors will be repre- 
sented. 


Radio Group Forms 


Following the decision by its administrative 
committee to absolve the Radio Technical 
Planning board made last July 9, formulation 
of a committee to succeed the active Power 
Utilities Radio Communications Systems com- 
mittee was announced. 

To be known as the National Committee 
for Utilities Radio, the group will carry on 
the work done by its predecessor in the utili- 
ties radio field. All executive personnel of 
the former group will remain the same. 

The first business undertaken by the NCUR 
was formulation of comments to be forwarded 
to the Federal Communications commission 
on a proposal for reallocation of frequencies 
in the various bands and on the proposed new 
rules under which licensees represented by 
this committee are to operate. 

Invited to sponsor the committee were 
AGA, American Water Works Assn., Assn. 
of Edison Illuminating Co.’s, Edison Electric 
institute, INGAA, National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Assn., REA, and the ten regional 
groups of power utility licensees covering 


the U. S. 


Oklahoma Section Meets 


Leaders in the fields of natural gas utility 
operation in the state of Oklahoma form the 
nucleus of the program for the one-day ses- 
sion to be held by the gas division of the 
Oklahoma Utilities Assn., Oklahoma City, 
Sept. 17. 

Announcement of speakers for the meeting 
was made as follows by D. W. Reeves, chair- 
man of the gas division: 

Carl E. Baird, “Small Dehydration Units”; 
A. B. Munson, “Radio Telephone Communica- 
tion”; Mildred Clark, “Service Men and a 
Good Will Builder”; H. Vinton Potter, “Pro- 
motional Plan of AGA”; Oscar Monrad, “In- 
dustrial Development in Oklahoma”; Otis E. 
Howard, “Jet Turbines”; and L. J. Fretwell- 
“Employee Training and Utilization.” 


INGAA in Convention 


Announcement of the scheduled program 
has marked final steps in the arrangements 
for the fourth annual meeting of the Inde- 
pendent Natural Gas Assn. at the Mayo hotel, 
Tulsa, Oct. 26. 

Starting at 9:30 a.m. with an address by 
Roy Lundy, mayor of Tulsa, the program will 
be carried on with a report by INGAA Presi- 
dent Joseph Bowes, and the following ad- 
dresses: N. C. McGowan, United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., “Natural Gas Reserves”; H. Leigh 
Whitelaw, GAMA managing director, “What’s 
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New in Steel”; Guy T. Henry, Central Indi- 
ana Gas Co., “Relationship Between the Dis- 
tributing Company and the Transporter”; 
R. C. Kay, “Questions Posed by the Royalty 
Owners”: and Marshall Newcomb, Lone Star 
Gas Co., “Legal Committee Reports on Cur- 
rent Problems.” 

Committee reports, election of directors, a 
board of directors meeting, and a post-session 
party will be held. Two motion pictures, 
titled “The Arabian Pipeline” and “The 
California Section of the Texas-California 
Line” will be shown. 


Oilmen to Hear Egloff 


One of America’s most vital questions, 
“Can the U. S. be self-contained as regards 
oil?” will be discussed by Dr. Gustav Egloff 
in a featured address at the 18th annual meet- 
ing of the Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America in San Antonio, Sept. 27 and 28. 

Dr. Egloff, holder of many academic and 
technical awards for petroleum research, is 
widely known for his work both in private 
industry and in wartime governmental re- 
sources agencies. He is president of the 
American Institute of Chemists, a councillor- 
at-large of the American Chemical society, 
and a trustee of the Western Society of 
Engineers. | 


Informal Gas Talks 


Two informal round-table discussion con- 
ferences are scheduled by the Southern Gas 
Assn. for September. 

The first, concerned with construction and 
maintenance problems, will be held in two 
sessions, one for the southeastern area and 
one for the southwestern area. The south- 
easterners will meet in Birmingham on Sept. 
3, and the southwesterners in Oklahoma City 
on Sept. 16. No formal papers or addresses 
will be presented; representatives will hold 
informal discussions on the general topic. 

The same informality will prevail at an 
industrial sales session to be held Sept. 10 
in Shreveport. It too has been designed as 
an aid to company representatives through 
round-table comment on industrial sales. 


CNGA Elects Heads 


Elections were held at the July meeting 
of the California Natural Gasoline Assn. in 
Los Angeles. W. A. Kirk, California South- 
ern Oil Co., active in the association since 
1926 and a director since 1933, assumed the 
presidency from Frank J. Colton, Tidewater 
Associated. 

Other officers elected were: J. B. Taylor, 
Signal Oil, vice president; Paul Armstrong, 
sales engineer; and F. E. Bradley, R. O. Boy- 
kin, L. P. Foote, P. E. Foote, R. E. Foss, 
N. A. Rousselot, and Leland K. Whittier, 
directors. E. R. Millett Jr. was reappointed 
secretary-treasurer. 


Montrief Takes Over 
R. O. Montrief, Ward Heater Co.. will serve 


an interim term as vice chairman of the heat- 
ing division of the Pacific Coast Gas Assn., it 
was announced last month. He succeeds J. 
P. Tuck. 

Mr. Montrief is president of the Institute 
of Gas Heating Industries of southern Cali- 
fornia. 
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Pipe Progress 


23,000 miles of gas 
pipe has been built or 
okayed since 1945 


Twenty-three thousand miles of pipeline— 
enough to stretch from coast to coast more 
than six times—has been completed or au- 
thorized for the gas industry since Julv 1, 
1945. This tally has been released in a 
GAMA report of gas supply and construc- 
tion, supplementing an earlier report by that 
group and another by GAS (Jan. 1948), and 
applying to tabulations up to May 15, 1948. 

Completed, authorized, and pending con- 
struction of pipelines and facilities for the 
transmission of natural gas is treated in tab- 
ular form in the study. It is shown that in 
the period July 1945, to May 15, 1948, FPC 
authorization was given for 10,168 miles of 
gas pipeline—and still pending FPC approval 
at the closing date of May 15 were applica- 
tions for construction of 13,515 more miles. 
Hence, total mileage approved and pending 
at the closing date was 23,683—to be com- 
pleted at an estimated cost of $1.418 billion 
and to use about 5% million tons of steel. 

Among projects under consideration by 
regulatory bodies since GAMA closed out its 
research books on May 15 are included such 
husky proposals as that of Trans-Continental 
Gas Pipe Line Co., which recently received 
FPC okays fer building a line from Texas 
to the eastern seaboard. Named as the larg- 
est, most costly gas project ever to come 
under commission scrutiny, the plan will in- 
volve more than $150 million and 1839 miles 


of pipe. Most of the gas transmitted wil] be 
sold to utility companies, and is expected to 
displace a minimum of 629 million gal of 
fuel oil in the production of manufactured 
gas at its completion in late 1950. 

Other developments that were pending at 
deadline time were those of Texas Easterp 
Transmission Corp. (to build 1400 miles of 
26-in. line paralleling its existing ones from 
Longview, Texas, to Wind Ridge, Pa.), Ten. 
nessee Gas Transmission Corp. (amended 
application for a line to run from the Aqua 
Dulce fields of Texas to Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo), Northwest Natural Gas Co. (pro. 
posed facilities for importing Canadian gas 
to the U. S. Northwest, as reported in GAS, 
August, 1948, p. 64), and projects of the 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line and Kansas. 
Nebraska Natural Gas companies that have 
received favorable presiding examiners’ de. 
cisions, although the cases have not yet 
come up for full commission review. 

The helter-skelter dash of U. S. industry 
in search of steel allocations has affected the 
gas industry no less, according to the GAMA 
researchers—who found private organizations 
and federal and local regulato:y bodies tak. 
ing the same side in their appeals to appro- 
priate agencies for an increase in the volun. 
tary allocations of steel to the pipe-manu- 
facturing companies. 

Although authorization has been given for 
the construction of vitally needed pipeline, 
no substantial portion of the facilities pro- 
posed has been completed, nor has the seri- 
ous shortage of natural gas to consumers 
been alleviated. “This delay may be traced 
directly to the unavailability of steel,” a 
recent letter to the Steel Advisory council 
read. The letter was signed by the chair. 
man of the Federal Power commission and 
members of state commissions of eight mid- 
western and eastern states. 

Just where the sudden switch by U. S. 
Steel (and subsequently by most other steel- 
makers) from the long-standing basing-point 
price system to one based on f.o.b. places 
the pipeline companies in regard to produc- 
tion costs, remained a moot point, as it has 
in virtually all industries. 


Power Commission, 


Classification 1, line (c) above 
Classification 1, line (d) above 
Classification 2, above 


NATURAL GAS CONSTRUCTION DATA’ 


(Major Natural Gas Construction Authorized By, and Pending the Authorization of, 
The Federal Power Commission July 1 1945-May 15 1948) 


Estimated 
Miles Tonnages — 
1. Natural Gas Pipelines Authorized— 
July 1 1945 to May 15 1948 
(a) Completed and Operating 4,762 933,400 
(b) Completion Notice Not Required 29 3,600 
(c) Completion Notice Not Filed 5,377 1,109,600 
(d) Total Authorizations 10,168 2,046,600 
2. Natural Gas Pipelines Pending Authorization on 
May 15 1948 13,5152 3,433,7002 
3. Total Natural Gas Pipeline Projects Authorized from 
July 1 1945 to May 15 1948, and pending Authori- 
zation on May 15 1948 23,683 9,480,300 


1Compiled by Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn. from information made available by the Federal 


“Included in these figures are the miles and tonnages applicable to the Transcontinental Gas Pipe- 
Line Co. (Docket No. G-704), which was authorized by the FPC late in May. 
which calls for expenditures of more than $150 million, includes 1839 miles of 26-in. line. 
this another way, the pipeline calls for 498,200 net tons of line pipe. 


The following will show the effect of this authorization on the overall picture: 


This construction, 
Expressing 


7,216 1,607,800 
12,007 2,544,800 
11,676 2,935,500 
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ou Install... 


> Every Gas Company executive knows 


that his ‘‘profit load’’ lies in the homes 
of his community. It is the family’s 
everyday use of gas that yields the 
best return to the Gas Industry. It is 
also in the home, however, that com- 
petition is fighting its fiercest battle to 
replace gas as America’s number one 
fuel. At present, most Americans are 
still “‘cooking with gas.”’ The gas ranges 
in 24,000,000 homes are proof of that. 

And today, aggressive Gas Com- 
panies are taking definite action to 
safeguard this home cooking load. One 
of the most important protective steps 


in this effort is the all-out sales pro- 
motion of the Servel Gas Refrigerator 
to every gas range owner. For experi- 
ence proves that families that use gas 
for refrigeration are the poorest prospects 
for ranges using other types of fuel. 

Besides helping to insure your cook- 
ing load, Servel dramatizes the moder- 
nity of gas as a fuel. It offers silent 
operation, longer life and other exclu- 
sive benefits no other refrigerator can 
match. And its dependable, trouble- 
free service wins and holds friends for 
gas ... helps pave the way for more 
and more All-Gas kitchens. 


Servel also builds NEW load! 


Protecting your established load is only 
part of the job the Gas Refrigerator 
does for you. Servel also increases your 
load where it counts most—1in the high- 
rate bracket. And this new load is all 
plus, too, because it replaces no existing 
load. 

Unlike most gas appliances, Servel 


Step up 
Servel promotion 
in your area 


operates continuously. This means 
steady, profitable load day and night 
... from January to December. Another 
thing, the installation of the Gas Re- 
frigerator requires virtually no capital 
outlay for piping or mains. Adding this 
new, constant load to your lines in- 
volves no extra investment on your part. 


Servel’s ‘‘gas load insurance’’ plus increased load 
ts a good reason why you'll want to give the Gas 
Refrigerator your full promotional support during 
the coming months. For the latest information on 
promoting and selling the Gas Refrigerator, write to 
Servel, Inc., Evansville 20, Indiana. 


The GAS Ke trigetator 


EVANSVILLE 20, 


INDIANA 
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PG&E to Extend Lines 


A still further step in the extensive pro- 
posals of El Paso Natural Gas Co. to bring 
gas from the Permian and San Juan basins 
for delivery to California was revealed last 
month, when applications to the California 
Public Utilities commission and FPC were 
submitted by Pacific Gas & Electric Co. for 
510 miles of pipeline from Milpitas, Calif., 
to a point near Topock, on the Arizona 
border. 

Earlier, Southern Counties Gas Co. and 
Southern California Gas Co. had joined El 
Paso in submitting applications to increase 
facilities for bringing an additional 180 MMcf 
to New Mexico, Arizona, and southern Calli- 
fornia (GAS, August 1948). Federal Power 
commissioners decided that proceedings on 
the three latter applications should be con- 
solidated, and a hearing was scheduled to 
open Aug. 23. 

The joint proposal of El Paso and PG&E 
to deliver 350 MMcf daily to the Bay area by 
1953 will cost the two companies an estimated 
$145 million. Deliveries of 150 MMcf daily 
in 1951, rising to 360 MMcf in 1953, have 
been contracted. El Paso and its subsidiary, 
San Juan Pipeline Co., will construct a total 
of 1077 miles of 26- and 30-in. pipeline from 
the Permian and San Juan basins, to con- 
verge at a point near Needles, Calif., under 
the terms of the agreement. 


Construction on this second, larger phase 
of El Paso’s proposed delivery to the Far 
West will begin in 1949, subject to govern- 
mental authority and an FPC certificate of 
public convenience and necessity. PG&E 
plans to accomplish construction adequate 
for initial receipts in 1950, and to complete 
all proposed facilities by the summer of 1954. 


FPC Okays Requests 


Facilities expanding the service potential 
of Lone Star Gas Co. and Southern Natural 
Gas Co. were given go-ahead signals by FPC 
in July. 

Lone Star will construct additional com- 
pressor station equipment at a cost of 
$1,059,500. 

About $3.5 million will be spent in in- 
creased facilities by Southern Natural under 
its approved project. The expansion will 
benefit communities not receiving gas now, 
in Alabama and Georgia, and will increase 
delivery capacity 35 MMcf daily to a total 
for Southern Natural of 420 MMcf. 


Tennessee Substitutes Pipe 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. has re- 
ceived FPC approval of a substitution of 207 
miles of 30- and 3l-in. pipe for 213 miles of 
26-in. pipe in its previously okayed program 
to construct second loops on its line from 
El Campo, Texas, to Natchitoches, La. 


In its application for the replacement. 
Tennessee Gas pointed out the impossibility 
of obtaining sufficient 26-in. pipe to complete 
the project during the current construction 
season. In order to establish expanded service 
during the winter 1948-49, the company felt 


The welded pipe assembly pictured under inspection by A. G. Barkow, inspector for 

the Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America, and Louis Niebling, manager of the order 

department of Midwest Piping and Supply Co., will go into the expanded line from 

the Panhandle to northern Illinois, built and operated by Natural Gas Pipeline. It is 
part of the final shipment of equipment for the job by Midwest. 


it advisable to purchase 30- and 3l-in. pipe 
from Trans Arabian Pipe Line Co. (GAS, 
August 1948). This pipe is immediately avail- 
able and will be installed along the south 
end of the Tennessee Gas system in time to 
help alleviate peakload demands. 

Estimated increase in cost to the company 
in using the larger pipe is $3.9 million. Con- 
tracts for the construction have been let to 
the H. C. Price Construction Co. and to 
Bechtel Corp. of California. Simultaneous 
construction of the line from the eastern and 
western extremities began early in August, 
according to J. P. Bristow, operations vice 
president of Tennessee Gas. 


Rochester Supply Upped 


A new water gas machine, now under con- 
struction, will augment the gas supply of 
Rochester, N. Y., by an estimated 2 to 3 
MMcf this winter, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Co. officials announced last month. 


The machine will cost in excess of $500,000, 
and is part of a $1.8 million extension and 
improvement program now under way. An 
additional $1,660.000 for gas-producing facili- 
ties aNd auxiliary equipment will be expended 
in 1949 by RG&E. 


Southern Counties Expands 


Southern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles, 
has created a new division—the Texas Pipe- 
line division—charged with the responsibility 
of operating and maintaining the 214-mile 
section of the Texas-California line which 
lies between Blythe and Santa Fe Springs. 
Division Manager James A. Millen heads the 
list of 29 employees operating from four 
stations strategically located along the line 
at Olinda, Beaumont, Indio, and Blythe. The 
Indio office serves as headquarters for the 
new division. 


Texas-Chicago Line 


Distribution of 147 MMcf of natural gas 
daily to Chicago and the northern Illinois 
area came a little closer last month, with the 
announcement by the Midwest Piping and 
Supply Co. of St. Louis that it had shipped 
the final consignment of fabricated piping to 
the Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America. 
Natural Gas pipeline will use the shipment in 
its new Texas-Chicago line. 


The new line is expected to be in full 
operation by midwinter. It parallels and sup- 
plements a line built in 1931, and will in- 
crease the daily supply of natural gas in 
Chicago from 229 MMcf to 375 MMcf. Mid- 
west’s final shipment was slated for the pump- 
ing station at Hooker, Okla., one of 11 on 
the line. In addition to Chicago and northern 
Illinois, the gas deliveries made possible by 
the expansion will go to certain cities in 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa. 


Hearing Postponed 


A hearing which had been set to open 
June 14 on consolidated proceedings involv- 
ing Southern Natural Gas Co. and Atlantic 
Gulf Gas Co. has been postponed by the 
FPC at the request of both companies. 


Southern’s application requested authori- 
gation for a 24-in., 375-mile pipeline from 
the Gwinville field in Mississippi to Atlanta, 
Ga., with extensions to adjacent communi- 
ties; a 16-in., 225-mile trunk line from the 
Gwinville line to near Colfax, Ga., with ex- 
tensions to Tallahassee and Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Savannah, Ga., and Charlestown and 
Georgetown, S. C., and other points; and 
additional compressing equipment. Cost has 
been estimated at $43,625,895. 

Atlantic Gulf Gas seeks authorization to 
construct and operate about 1530 miles of 
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transmission line and appurtenant facilities. 
The line would extend from Mississippi 
through southern Alabama and Georgia, 
northern Florida and southeastern South Car- 
olina to Georgetown, S. C., and Jacksonville, 
Fla. Cost has been estimated at $57,126,000. 


Texas Eastern Marks Time 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., operator 
of the “Inch lines,” is awaiting FPC authori- 
zation on two proposed projects, one of which 
would up its system delivery capacity by 75 
MMcf daily to a total 508 MMcf, and another 
to increase the 508 MMcf figure by 235 MMcf 
to 740 MMcf. 

Looping of lines, additional compressor 
facilities, and new construction would be 
undertaken by Texas Eastern in the huge 
projects. 

Meanwhile, the earlier, 75 MMcf increase 
was held up last month by consolidation of 
requests of a number of companies that Texas 
Eastern be directed to sell gas out of the 
increased delivery to them or to transmission 
companies serving their areas. Texas Gas 
Transmission Corp. and 11 other gas com- 
panies have asked FPC for the qualifications 
in Texas Eastern’s application that it estab- 
lish connection with their facilities. 


Northern Natural Petitions 


Construction and operation of new facilities 
which would add to its daily delivery ca- 
pacity of natural gas transmission by 40 
MMcf has been petitioned of the Federal 
Power commission by Northern Natural Gas 
Co., Omaha. 

Proposed facilities include compressor units 
with an aggregate of 8900 hp at five existing 
compressor stations, 28.54 miles of 24-in. pipe- 
line, and 17.15 miles of 20-in. pipeline. Pipes 
would be built along present systems of the 
company, from the gas fields of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Completion of the construction is an- 
ticipated late in 1949—construction would 
start next spring. Estimated cost is $4 
million. 

This request for authorization, together 
with other additions under construction or 
pending before FPC would bring the daily 
delivery capacity to 465 MMcf, company 
spokesmen stated. 


FPC Roundup 


With utility and construction companies 
hurrying to get expansion programs approved 
and under way while weather and demand 
are both favorable, FPC had a busy month of 
applications to consider and judge: 

Iroquois Gas Corp., Buffalo, has asked the 
commission for authority to increase natural 
gas and underground storage facilities at an 
estimated cost of $1,357,000. Project includes 
13 miles of 22-in. looping pipeline, a new 
storage field, and expansion of present storage 
fields. To be completed in 1949, the pro- 
gram would be financed through sale of 
stock to the parent company, National Fuel 
Gas Co. 

Trunkline Gas Supply Co. will be heard 
by FPC on Sept. 8 (instead of Nov. 8 as had 
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been previously set) regarding its applica- 
tion to construct a 26-in. line from Lake 
Charles, La., through Arkansas and Missouri 
to Keokuk county, Iowa (768 miles). Cost 
of the project, including that of 11 com- 
pressor -stations to be installed, would be 
about $90.3 million. 

Egyptian Natural Gas Co. of Salem, Ill., 
has been formed for the purpose of construct- 
ing and operating a line from Norris City, 
[ll., to a point near Salem, Ill, for which 
it has requested FPC authorization. The 90- 
day project would cost $1 million. 

Four companies—Atlantic Seaboard Corp., 
Virginia Gas Transmission Corp., Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Corp., and Commonwealth 
Natural Gas Corp.—were subjects of recon- 
vened hearings by FPC on Aug. 10. The 
four companies have applications pending 
which would increase their facilities at a 
total cost of $168,567,700. 


Gas Consumers Moves 


Gas Consumers Service Co. (New York) 
has recently moved to a new building at 
45-10 Court square, Long Island City, said 
to be “the world’s largest single building 
devoted exclusively to servicing commercial 
gas-burning equipment.” 

In the new plant, Gas Consumers Service 
has consolidated its sales, bookkeeping, and 
service departments at one location. 


_ REGULATION 
FPC Ends Controversy 


Competing claims by diverse utilities for 
shares of the gas Panhandle Easter: Pipe 
Line Co. will deliver during the critica] 
winter season were resolved late in July by 
the Federal Power Commission in an Gpiniop 
and various orders issued after intensive hear. 
ings on seven different dockets, consolidated 
into one. 

The major issue concerned Panhandle de. 
liveries to Michigan Consolidated Gas Co, 
Detroit, and conflicting needs and contractual 
rights of other utilities in the area. Pap. 
handle, the commission noted, has been meet. 
ing virtually every day its contractual obliga. 
tion to deliver 125 MMcf to Michigan Con. 
solidated and, after delivering sufficient yol. 
umes to meet the needs of its customers east 
of the Edgerton compressor station in eastern 
Indiana, is then delivering -what gas is left 
to Michigan Gas Storage Co. Henceforth, by 
commission action growing out of the hear. 
ings, Panhandle will make deliveries to both 
Michigan companies, after the needs of firm 
customers east of the Edgerton station are 
met, of all remaining gas in the ratio of 
55.6% for Michigan Consolidated and 44.4% 
for the storage firm, averaged over the storage 
season from May 15 to Oct. 31. To adjust 
past imbalances, Michigan Consolidated will 
receive but 52% and Michigan Gas Storage 
48% until the proper ratio of seasonal de- 
liveries has been achieved. 

Installation of controllers at the Detroit 
delivery point was ordered to adjust hourly 
fluctuations in deliveries to Michigan Con- 
solidated. 

Another order coming out of the hearing 


American Gas Expands in Kansas 
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The American Gas Co.. of Bartlesville, 
Okla., has announced expansion of its facili- 
ties at Columbus, Kan. A new office and 
shop (above) is finished in white and red 
brick, has indirect lighting and a stainless 
steel marquee. 

American Gas, which operates natural gas 
facilities in Cherokee, Columbus, Galena, Os- 
wego, Scammon, Hartford, Williamsburg, 
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and Waverly, Kan., handles gas utility mer- 
chandise in addition to its service of domestic 
and industrial gas to consumers. 

Warren Card, local manager of the new 
Columbus store, will offer general service 
work for American Gas’ customers. 

C. E. Burlingame is president of the com- 
pany, and H. W. Burlingame is general 
superintendent. 
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The time to “deflate” your gas storage costs 
is when you get your estimates for tanks. Then 
and there, experienced Posey engineers can 
often help you effect substantial savings. 

Posey designs—and checks the designs of 
customers—with economy in mind. We never 
fail to suggest any practical alteration that may 
lower your costs. What's more, for a long time 
Posey has had its own “inflation-resistance” 
program. We never “upped the price tag” 
needlessly. 

You can't know how little your storage equip- 
ment may cost until you've checked against a 
Posey bid. Write today—no obligation. 


POSEY IRON WORKS, INC. 


formerly LANCASTER IRON WORKS, INC. 
LANCASTER, PENNA., U. S. A. 
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FRESH BREAD, baked especially for shipment to American athletes in 

England for the Olympic games, emerges from the Helms Bakery ovens 

in Culver City. Calif., in the picture above. Paul H. Helms, owner and 

founder of the bakery (center) explains the process to J. C. Gilbert, Santa 

Monica division manager of Southern Counties Gas Co., which furnishes 

gas for the bakery. At right, the individually packaged loaves are placed 
aboard an American Airlines ship to be flown to Britain. 


directed Panhandle to file a rate schedule 
supplement which would make it clear that 
no restrictions as to location of ultimate con- 
sumption be placed upon deliveries of Pan- 
handle gas to Michigan Consolidated. Pan- 
handle’s claim that gas sold by it to Michigan 
Consolidated should be used only in the 
Detroit area was stoutly opposed by com- 
munities in western Michigan, including 
Grand Rapids, who issued the complaint 
leading to the order. 

The commission also approved a Panhandle 
petition to discontinue the war-emergency 
delivery of 25 MMcf per day to Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co. Ohio Fuel will continue to receive 
the contractual volume of 25 MMcf over and 
above this, however. 

In view of the fact that when the order was 
promulgated in 1946 only 127 MMcf per day 
was passing through the Inch lines and that 
by January of 1949 this amount will be quad- 
rupled, the commission extended this order 
directing Texas Eastern Transmission Corp.. 
operators of the Inches, to continue emer- 
gency deliveries of 20 MMcf per day to Pan- 
handle until April 1949. 

Five refractory companies in Missouri, cus- 
tomers of Panhandle, were placed on an 
interruptible rather than a firm basis, as 
proposed by Panhandle, because such con- 
tracts constituted an unfair advantage—or 
“difference” —over similar customers in other 
areas. 

A Michigan Public Service commission re- 
quest that Panhandle be ordered to deliver 
49 MMcf to Michigan companies between 
April and October, filed in April, was denied 
with the remark that Panhandle should do its 
best subject to the limitations of the Edger- 
ton station. 

The commission also turned down a request 
of Union Gas Co. of Canada to eliminate re- 
strictions imposed April 23, 1946 by the com- 
mission on Panhandle deliveries to that 
company. 
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Philadelphia Gas Works Co.’s petition seek- 
ing declaratory order giving it preference 
over other contract customers of Texas East- 
ern in case Texas Eastern’s deliveries of 20 
MMcf to Panhandle should jeopardize the 
supply situation was dismissed. 


Commission Survey 


Results of a survey of the extent of state 
commission jurisdiction of electric and gas 
utilities in U. S. states and territories have 
been made public by the Federal Power 
commission. 

The report shows that the commissions with 
power to regulate one or more of the public 
utilities industries exist in each of 47 states 
and in the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. The state of Delaware and the 
territory of Alaska have no public service 
commissions. 

The report tabulates information supplied 
by these commissions and thus represents in- 
terpretation by them of the nature and extent 
of their regulation under existing laws. This 
varies not only with the statutes of the states 
but with interpretations of the statutes by 
the commissions and courts. Certain of the 
commissions exercise only specific powers 
granted by statutes. By liberal statutory in- 
terpretation, others exercise regulation over 
many activities for which power is only im- 
plied by the statutes. 


The information used as a basis for the 
report is summarized under the following 
principal tabulations: Regulation of rates, 
initiating of rate changes, regulation of serv- 
ice standards and extensions. accounting and 
report forms, licenses and permits, financial 
and corporate regulation, assessment of costs 
of regulation, terms and compensation of state 
commissioners and utilities other than gas- 
or electric-regulated. 

The report also includes a list showing the 
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name and address of each utility regulatory 
commission, and the names and titles of 
commission members. 

Entitled “State Commission Jurisdiction 
and Regulation of Electric and Gas Utilities,” 
the publication is sold exclusively by FPC. 
Washington 25, D. C. Its price is $1; the 
order number is FPC-S-60. 


Georgia Power Released 


In an order dated July 30, the Securities 
and Exchange commission ordered Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp. and The Southern 
Co. to “cease to own, operate, control, or 
have any interest, direct or indirect, in the 
gas properties and facilities of Georgia Power 
Co.” 

The order covering Georgia Power, a sub- 
sidiary of the other two companies, was 
actually issued a year ago, but is actionable 
as of July 30, 1948. Under the terms of the 
directive, Georgia Power will sell its water- 
gas manufacturing plants and facilities at 
Americus and Columbia, Ga., together with 
all trucks, equipment, and franchises, to 
Charles F. Williams & Associates for $2.5 
million. 

Within 24 months of the date of sale, 
Georgia Power is directed to invest the pro- 
ceeds of the transaction in steam electric 
generating facilities located in Albany. 
Macon, and Atlanta. 


FPC Won't Reconsider 


The Federal Power Commission has denied 
an application by the National Coal Assn., 
United Mine Workers of America, Order of 
Railway Conductors, Eastern Gas & Fuel 
Associates, and Anthracite institute, asking 
that the commission reconsider and revoke its 
decision to authorize Trans-Continental Gas 
Pipe Line Co. Inc. to construct and operate 
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FIRST IN MERCHANDISING, too ... A. O. Smith was the first manu- 
facturer to design and build a premium quality product which has 
gained nationwide prestige and public acceptance through ¢he unprec- 
edented advertising and sales promotion program in the water heater 
industry. Consistent national advertising in the leading consumer maga- 
zines ... Life, Post, House Beautiful, Better Homes and Gardens, Ameri- 
can Home, and others... plus a complete array of merchandising 
materials, backs up your sales plan and means bigger profits for you 
with “Permaglas.’’ Why don’t you be first in your community to take 
advantage of this unusual profit opportunity and “cash in.” Get the facts 
with the coupon below... now! 
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A. O. Smith was first to develop a 
practical, economical water heater 
with a tank of glass-fused-to-steel ... 

it CANNOT rust or corrode ... most 
important advance in water heater 
performance since the first storage 
water heater. 
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Alert 
Dealers 


Display 
this Emblem 


A. O. SMITH CORP. Name 
Dept. G-948 
Kankakee Works Firm 


Kankakee, Illinois 


; Street 
Without obligation, give us 
the facts on how we can make 
more money with “‘Permaglas” City State 


ce ee re ween we eee 


A. O. SMITH Corporation © New York 17 © Atlanta3 © Chicago 4 ® 
Seattle 1 ©@ Los Angeles 14 © International Division: Milwaukee 1 


Licensee in Canada: John Inglis Co., Ltd. 


inufacturers also of better zinc-lined Duraclad and Milwaukee 
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Houston 2 


Water Heaters 
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This all-year gas-air conditioned lobby in the remodeled offices of the Oklahoma Natural 

Gas Co. at Oklahoma City got its first public inspection at an open house, July 27-29. 

The customer pays his monthly bills at the center-rear desk, registers complaints and 

applies for new service at another desk in the rear-left corner. In the right background 

may be seen modern water heaters while nearby are displayed gas refrigeration appli- 

ances and commercial and industrial gas equipment. The lobby floor is always available 
for free display of gas appliances of manufacturers, distributors and dealers. 


a natural gas pipeline from the Gulf coast 
of Texas and Louisiana to New York City. 

The FPC stated that no new facts have 
been presented and no new principles of law 
have been asserted which were not fully con- 
sidered before its order and accompanying 
opinions were issued. 


FINANCIAL 


Companies Win Awards 


From more than 4000 corporation annual 
reports submitted for consideration in the 
eighth annual survey conducted by Weston 
Smith of Financial World magazine, 20 manu- 
factured and natural gas companies have 
qualified for “Highest Merit Award” citations. 

Included in the list of manufactured gas 
companies were Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Hartford Gas Co., Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Suburban Propane Gas Corp., and Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co. 

Natural. gas companies who won citations 
were Columbia Gas Co., Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp., Consolidated Natural Gas 
Corp., Houston Natural Gas Co., Lone Star 
Gas Co., Mobile Gas Service Corp., United 
Gas Corp., Northern Natural Gas Co., Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Co. 

Southern Natural Gas Co., Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Corp., Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co., Rio Grande Valley Gas Co., and 
Shamrock Oil & Gas Co. 

The 1947 stockholders reports of these 
companies are candidates for the final judg- 
ing, and one will be selected as the best 
report from each of the two classifications 
and awarded bronze “Oscars of Industry” at 
the Financial World annual report awards 
banquet on Oct. 21 in New York. 
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Sales Still Rise 


Total sales of gas to ultimate consumers 
continued to rise in June, showing a gain of 
6.4% compared with the same month in 
1947, the AGA has reported. For the 12 
months ending June 30, 1948, total sales in- 
creased 8.5% over the previous year. 

Other highlights of the AGA summary in- 
cluded the following gains or losses com- 
pared with a year ago: 

June “48 12 Months 


Natural + 8.7 +10.4 
Manufactured + 1.3 + 4.5 
Mixed —28.4 —16.7 


Rate Bulletins 


On the rate scene, four significant actions 
were taken in July. FPC terminated proceed- 
ings involving a supplementary rate schedule 
filed by United Gas Pipe Line Co. to cover 
sales of natural gas to Mississippi River Fuel 
Corp. The commission’s action followed a 
withdrawal of the proposed supplement by 
United. 

The rate supplement was earlier suspended, 
pending hearing and decision, on the grounds 
that the $430,000 annual increase in rates 
appeared discriminatory. unreasonable, and 
unjust, and that proper information justifying 
the proposal had not been submitted to the 
commission. 

Following a conference early last month, 
United announced withdrawal of the applica- 
tion, stating that Mississippi River Fuel 
agreed in the decision to withdraw. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. received 
authorization for a supplement to its current 
rate schedule for sales of gas to The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co. Under the approval Panhandle 


Eastern must supply the Ohio company with 
not less than 15 MMcf of the 25 MMc{ daily 
which Panhandle must now deliver ‘0 Ohio 
under the present rates. Panhandle a!<o was 
authorized a supplement in its sales to Michi. 
gan Consolidated and Michigan Gas “torage 
Co. 

Rochester Gas & Electric Co. has filed with 
the New York Public Service commi-sion 4 
request for an increase in rates averaging 
13% to the consumer. 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. heard 
its application to FPG for a supple:menta] 
rate increase suspended, pending hearing and 
decision, until Oct. 11. Texas Eastern had 
asked to include a tax adjustment clause. 
reflecting consumer payment of a tax recently 
voted on all gas used in Louisiana. . 

Penn-York Natural Gas Corp. has received 
FPC permission to withdraw a proposed rate 
supplement, which was pending a_ hearing, 
It would have increased Penn-York rates for 
temporary deliveries to its subsidiary, Re. 
public Light, Heat, and Power Co. 


SEC Okays Dissolution 


The Securities and Exchange commission 
has approved amended dissolution plans of 
the Federal Water and Gas Corp., and an. 
nounced that it would apply to the federal 
district court in Wilmington, Del., for ap. 
proval and enforcement of the plan. 

The amended plan provides that upon ap.- 
proval of the plan by the court, Federal will 
file a certificate of dissolution. As soon as 
practicable, it will distribute to each of its 
stockholders of record .78 of a share of com- 
mon stock of the Southern Natural Gas Co., 
Birmingham, and .78 of a share of common 
stock of the Southern Production Co., Inc., 
Shreveport. Federal will then sell in open 
market 3339 shares of the common stock of 
Southern Natural and Southern Production, 
which is the balance of its holdings in these 
companies, and pay a dividend of 45 cents 
a share to stockholders of record on or about 
Sept. 1, payable on or about Sept. 15. 


Net Income Boosted 


A slight general rise in net income for the 
second quarter of 1948 was shown in reports 
by companies who released figures for the 
three months ending June 30. 

Included in reports of earnings were those 
of : 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., which 
showed a net income of $1,202,203 for the 
second quarter, a rise of $124,595 over the 
first three months of the year. 

Brooklyn Union Gas Co., showing $574, 
348 net income, recovered from a reported 
$500,834 loss in the first quarter. 

Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power 
Co. of Baltimore, which had a net earning 
of $1.931,345. 

Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., showing an 
earning of $1,695,155, a slight drop over the 
same period in 1947. 


Philadelphia Story 


Philadelphia Electric Co. and subsidiary 
companies reported consolidated earnings 
applicable to common stock of $15,765,154, 
equal to $1.62 a share of common stock, for 
the 12 months ended June 30, 1948. This 
compares with $18,025,336, or $1.85 a share, 
in the corresponding 1947 period. 
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NOW! 


ANOTHER 
SMiTHway 


FAST! 
LOW COST! 
OFF THE SHELF! 


Out of three convenient Product 
Service Division Branches—Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Newark— 
A. O. Smith is now providing 
24-hour off-the-shelf service on 
controls for all SMITHway 
Water Heaters . . . Permaglas, 
Duraclad, and Milwaukee. 


All replacement controls are 
pre-packed in individual, sealed 
cartons—always clean, always 
easy to handle and ship! 


Distributors and Utilities are 
served by their nearest Product 
Service Division Branch. 


Dealers secure replacement 
controls from their distributors. 


All save time in handling, 
time in paper work, and time in 
vetting the unit back in service. 
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LOS ANGELES 


A. O. Smith is first to provide so complete a 
replacement plan for controls on all SMITHway 
Water Heaters — three conveniently located factory 
service branches offering 24-hour replacement 
service at low cost! 


REPLACEMENT SERVICE 
FOR WATER HEATER CONTROLS 
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pivision 


A. O. Smith provides both distributors and dealers with 
completely illustrated service literature, including service 
manuals, parts lists, parts price lists, service bulletins, etc. 


Write for additional information and service litera- 
ture on the SMITHway Products in which you are 
interested.* 


NO WAITING FOR REPAIRS! A// parts are shipped im- 
mediately. Each control carries a new 1-year warranty. 


Only A. O. Smith offers so complete a service . .. one more reason why 
A. O. Smith is first in profit opportunities for you! 


GO a.o.S$mara 


Corporates 


PRODUCT SERVICE DIVISION* 


SERVICE 


EASTERN CENTRAL WEST COAST 
113-115 Frelinghuysen Ave. 8312 South Chicago Ave. 1637 N. Spring St. 
Newark 5 Chicago 17 Los Angeles 12 


*Also serving these SMITHway Products: Motors, Liquid Gas Systems, Vertical Turbine Pumps, 
Stokers, SMITHway-Burkay Water Heaters and Burkay Heating Equipment. 
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SoCal Health Plan 


A medical plan to be available to all SoCal 
Gas Co. employees was discussed in informal 
meetings early in August. 

To be completely employee-administered, 
and embracing all fraternal, social, and recre- 
ational groups in the company, as well as 
union personnel, the plan would render low- 
cost medical aid through cooperative finan- 
cing. Representatives of the above groups 
were invited to discuss the program in a 
preliminary meeting Aug. 4. 

Under the proposal, payroll deductions, to- 
gether with a SoCal voluntary contribution of 
$10 annually for every participating employee, 
would pay the way. The idea for such a 
plan was born out of decisions by union men 
and management that such a step should be 
explored outside the realm of collective 
bargaining. 

Once set up, an employee-governing board 
would assume the responsibility for admin- 
istering medical services. In a letter to rep- 
resentatives of groups within the company, 
Vice President R. R. Blackburn, cautioned 
that, in choosing governors for a medical 
plan, it is important to “select persons who 
will accept the responsibility in order to 
serve their fellow employees and for no 
special-interest or political reason.” 


Committee Formed 


The Texas Petroleum Research committee 

formed to investigate fundamental prob- 
lems relating to petroleum recovery—has been 
set up and will supervise cooperative research 
programs of Texas A&M college and the 
University of Texas. 

W. J. Murray Jr. of the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas is chairman of the com- 
mittee. Other members are Harold Vance 
and Albert B. Stevens, of the A&M depart- 
ment of petroleum engineering faculty, and 
Harry H. Power and George H. Fancher, of 
the University of Texas petroleum engineer- 
ing faculty. 

The committee will be active in developing 
a program of research in petroleum engineer- 
ing, with particular emphasis on secondary 
recovery of oil, improvement of primary re- 
covery methods, and any other methods 
deemed practicable for the recovery of oil. 


PCGA Protests 


Growing alarm at what was an apparent 
failure by GAMA representatives to under- 
stand the West’s critical needs under the 
voluntary steel allocation program, prompted 
PCGA manufacturers section committeemen 
to adopt a resolution last month expressing 
displeasure at the “failure to advise” of the 
national group. 

The resolution, later commended by PCGA’s 
executive committee, was sent to appropriate 
GAMA officials. In substance, it said: 

“Whereas, GAMA maintains a capable and 
qualified representative in Washington, D. C. 

. . whose function is to keep in touch 
with developments of interests to . . . manu- 
facturers, and whereas it is understood that 
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_. offices of GAMA had specific information 
regarding the Office of Industry Cooperation, 
U. S. Department of Commerce . . . but did 
not fully and impartially advise all GAMA 
members .. . thus requiring a representative 
of the heating division, PCGA, to be sent to 
Washington, at great expense, to represent 
the Far West ... therefore, be it resolved 
that GAMA be advised of the displeasure of 
the heating division, PCGA, at the manner 
in which information . . . of this program 
and others . . . was cleared through GAMA’s 
New York office .. . and asking GAMA to 
insure adequate and impartial dissemination 
of information in the future.” 


Pipe Research 


A possible solution to the shortage of steel 
for pipelines is indicated in experiments now 
being conducted in southwest Arkansas by 
Interstate Oil Pipeline Co. and Alcoa. 


These companies have successfully we!ded 
a half-mile of 6-in. aluminum pipe into a 
line that withstood an overnight water pres. 
sure test at 1000 lb per sq in. After com. 
pletion of the test, a half-mile of 4-in. alumi. 
num pipe was laid in the same area. ‘his 
initial installation was the first aluminum 
pipe to be welded under field conditions by 
the “Helaire” process. Only two men were 
required to move the 40-ft sections of 6-in, 
pipe into place. Each section weighed only 
262 lb, as compared with a weight of 759 lb 
for corresponding size of steel pipe. Conclu- 
sions: aluminv~1 can be welded in the field, 
can withstand normal 1000-lb pressure tests, 
and is easier to handle. 


Mid-West Conference 


The 25th gas school and conference of the 
Mid-West Gas Assn. will be held Sept. 13 
and 14 on the campus of Iowa State college 
at Ames. 

In addition to classes, discussion sessions, 
and an exhibit of new metering and con- 
trolling equipment, delegates will participate 
in an inspection trip to a Northern Natural 
Gas Co. compressor station which operates 
in nearby Ogden, Iowa. 


Gas modestly stepped into the back- 
cround at the recent model homes exhibit 
sponsored by Better Homes and Gardens 
on the main floor of Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co., Chicago. But the natural se- 
quence from the models themselves to a 
display of what goes into the homes— 
modern gas appliances—was well pre- 
pared for by the staff of the home plan- 
ning department of Peoples. 

Over 56.000 Chicagoans in two weeks 
streamed through the exhibit to view the 
models of six homes in the popular price 
bracket, completely landscaped and 
equipped with full decoration and fur- 
nishings. Seven all-gas kitchens were also 
on display. 

Rounding out the exhibit, the First 
Federal bank, local homes promotion rep- 
resentative for the magazine, maintained 
a staff of home-financial experts. 


56,000 Attend Chicago Show 


Five of the 56,000 who viewed the two-week 
display at Peoples gather around Five Star 
Home No. 1703, one of six models shown. 


Augmenting the exhibit of model homes, 
Peoples Gas showed this array of household 
objects demonstrating color schemes. 
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for 
Yourself! 


10 DELUXE GAS RANGES 4 mame 


WITH CENTER SIMMER TOP BURNERS ATLANTIC CITY 


GIVEN AWAY! = 


GO TO BOOTH No. 333 


WI 
), 


ENTER THE HARPER-WYMAN COMPANY FOR YOUR 
ENTRY CARD 


"COOK WITH GAS CONTEST 


IT'S FUN! IT'S EASY! (T'S FAST! 
ALL YOU DO IS TURN A HANDLE! 


HARPER-WYMAN COMPANY 


8562 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago 20, Illinois 
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PEOPLE 


IRVING K. PECK, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Pittsburgh Group of The 
Columbia Gas System Inc., has announced 
several changes in supervisory personnel. 
JAMES E. COLEMAN, assistant sales man- 
ager since 1945, has been named assistant 
purchasing agent of the Pittsburgh Group. 
O. O. TODD, local manager for The Manu- 
facturers Light & Heat Co., replaced Mr. 
Coleman. 

IRA D. FINDLEY, industrial engineer, re- 
placed Mr. Todd and J. N. KENNEDY, in- 
dustrial engineer in the Ohio area, has been 
transferred to Mr. Findley’s former position 


eas Cai 


in Pittsburgh. 
New assistant sales manager in charge of 
the appliance sales division of the Pittsburgh 


Group is F. S. THOMAS. 


D. G. STEVENSON has been appointed 
Southern California Gas Co.’s supervisor of 
maintenance and shops under the direction 
of W. R. SHETTEL. R. B. KIPP will take 
over the duties of supervisor of contract con- 
struction, Mr. Stevenson’s former position. 

Transfer of certain executive functions 
from Vice President F. M. BANKS to W. 


M. JACOBS, manager of general sales, also 
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KEEP DRY GAS 
ITS PLACE 


WITH 


‘““CARBOSEAL”’ 


How CARBOSEAL 
Anti-Leak Works 


In this typical bell-and-spigot 
joint, jute fiber packing is 
depended upon to prevent gas 
leakage. When CARBOSEALanti- 
leak is introduced into 
mains, it accumulates at the 
bottom of each main and 
reaches every joint. Dried-out 
jute fiber packing takes up 
CARBOSEAL like a sponge. 
CARBOSEAL swells jute fiber 
packing as much as 44 per cent 
and makes joints gas-tight 


as 


indefinitely. 


Trade-Mark 


ANTI-LEAK 


If you have a dry gas distribution system, you 
want the gas to stay in the mains. Leaking gas, 
labor, materials, and shut-down time needed for 
repairs are costly. But, you can save this money 
by using CARBosEAL anti-leak to keep dry gas 
in its place—in the mains! 


CARBOSEAL swells dried-out jute fiber packing 
and keeps bell-and-spigot joints gas-tight indefi- 
nitely. It is easily and quickly introduced into 
gas mains—and it is inexpensive. The approxi- 


* mate cost of CARBOSEAL to treat one mile of 
three-inch equivalent main is $85.00 to $90.00. 


Complete information on 
application, cost, and results 
you can obtain with CARBOSEAL 
anti-leak treatment is available 
in a 20-page booklet. Write for 
your copy today. 


It contains a corrosion inhibitor, and its freezing 
point is —58° F. Rust and dirt already present are 
saturated by CarBosEAL, thus eliminating many 
service calls due to pilot outages. Joints treated 
more than 13 years ago are still gas-tight by the 


. soap test. 


“Carboseal” is a registered trade-mark 
of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals*Corporation 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


was announced recently by SoCal. Mr. Jacobs 
now has executive direction of the com. 
pany’s advertising program which is super. 
vised by J. S. SPAULDING, advertising 
manager. In addition, Mr. Jacobs will exer. 
cise jointly with A. F. BRIDGE, president 
of Southern Counties Gas Co., executive re. 
sponsibility for the intercompany utilization 
laboratory, which operates under GUY COR. 


FIELD. 


F. A. HORR, superintendent of water gas 
manufacturing for Laclede Gas Light Co., St 
Louis, has been appointed purchasing agent 
for the firm, replacing G. H. CURRY. Mr. 
Horr has been with the utility since 1913. 

ALFRED HIRSCH, Laclede vice president, 
has been elected to the board of directors of 
the newly organized St. Louis Flood Control 
Assn. The organization was set up to study 
and plan flood control methods. 

MRS. MARY LOUISE BOHN, home serv. 
ice director of the company, was recently 
installed as president of the Women’s Adver-. 
tising Club of St. Louis. Mrs. Bohn became 
home service director of Laclede in 1933 and 
was made director of the department the 
following year. 


REBECCA SULLIVAN, home service di- 
rector of the Kansas City, Mo., division of 
The Gas Service Co., left the organization 
late in August and on Sept. 4 was married 
to FRED HALLOCK, the company’s new 
business representative at Topeka. Miss Sul- 
livan, who joined the company in 1945, has 
an extensive educational background as well 
as teaching experience in a number of col- 
leges. Mr. Hallock also resigned and _ has 
accepted a position as office manager of the 
Sullivan Motor Co. at Chickasha, Okla. 


ROY A. WEHE, staff member of the Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities commission for the 
past 25 years, has left the commission and 
opened a San Francisco office for general 
consulting practice in the public utility field 
covering the west coast. Mr. Wehe was chief 
of the gas division for a number of years 
and for the past four years has been assistant 
director of the Public Utilities department. 
He was particularly active in bringing out- 
of-state gas into California. 


MAX BARASH, chief counsel of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, resigned that position as 
of Aug. 30. He will enter private law prac- 
tice in Washington. Regarded as one ef the 
foremost legal authorities on the develop- 
ment and leasing of mineral resources, Mr. 
Barash has participated in drafting major 
legislation pertaining to these problems dur- 
ing the past 15 years. 


KENNETH J. HAINES has been appointed 
vice president of Homer J. Buckley & As- 
sociates Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 
Mr. Haines has been advertising and pub- 
licity manager of Northern Indiana Public 
Service Co. for the past eight years. 


EDWIN M. RHEA recently was named as- 
sistant general counsel of The Philadelphia 
Electric Co. Mr. Rhea formerly served as 
law secretary to a chief justice of the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court and later entered 
private practice. 
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For new comfort with gas heat- Lf /, : IT) p 4 : 
ing for the home... for new i, 

styling and beauty that graces 

any surroundings, the New EMPIRE 


Gas Circulator Heater is FIRST... in 

all ways! This means top customer [YF 4) CIRCULATOR HEATER 
satisfaction ... and increased sales 

for you! You really build prestige @NEW HEATING EFFICIENCY 

and income with EMPIRE advanced @NEW BEAUTY 


sige aioit oat aero + © NEW TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 
«WITH THE NEW HORIZONTAL 


ITS 
YEARS AHEAD 
++. more modern 

than modern, more 
beautiful than just 
beautiful... 


See the Empire Representative in your Territory or Write us for Full Information 


Q® EMPIRE  cccsws nanos 


MANUFACTURERS OF GAS HEATING AND COOKING APPLIANCES 
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Edwin Hawley 
... Gasair 


Waldo Schram 
...A. O. Smith 


WALDO W. SCHRAM has been appointed 
marketing director of the Water Heater divi- 


ant de 


x . 


_XE SN 


NEW 


cAsApyck Water Heater Control 


A unique new Thermostatic Gas Control 
(Model 50) that requires no rod or tube, 
no hole or tank insert. Streamlined, com- 
pact, for inside installation in any position. 
Accurate, adjustable to any temperature, 
Safety 


precision-built for long service. 
shut-off. 


Costs less to install — saves labor, time, 


materials and fittings. 


See these A-P DEPENDABLE Controls at the G.A.M.A. 


Robert Lang Frank Kaulback 
... American-Standard 


sion of A. O. Smith Corp., with headquarters 
in Kankakee, Ill. Mr. Schram began his 


Slopments in {py Gas Controls 


Model 162 Solenoid Gas Valve 


The new ‘“‘Trouble-Free’’ Solenoid 
that offers positive opening and 
tight seal-off on ALL gasses — 
natural, manufactured, and L.P. 
gas. Exclusive plastic shield keeps 
impurities away from plunger parts 
— to prevent sticking and gum- 
ming. ‘‘Lifetime’’ Silicone Rubber 
seat provides tight seal. Capaci- 
ties: (A.G.A. Listed) Manufactured 
gas — 95,000 B.T.U. (%%") and 
134,000 B.T.U. (34°); Natural gas 
— 140,600 B.T.U. (1%), 199,000 
B.T.U. (%""). 


Exhibit — or write today for complete information. 


AUTOMATIC PRODUCS COMPANY 


2526 N. Thirty-Second Street, Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


DEPENDABLE Coutzcls 


FOR HEATING © AIR CONDITIONING © REFRIGERATION 
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Franklin Wedye 
... Ansul 


Karl Schick 
... Bryant 


water heater sales career with the Northern 
Indiana Public Service Co. in Hammond, 
where he worked as a salesman and advanced 
through various supervisory positions to mer- 
chandise sales manager, a position he held 
for 1l years. 


EDWIN E. HAWLEY has been named chief 
engineering associate for Gasair Associates, 
San Francisco. He will coordinate the ac- 
tivities of field engineers and will supervise 
the engineering, installation and servicing of 
Gasair units. Mr. Hawley’s experience in the 
LP-Gas industry dates from 1938 when he 
engineered industrial installations for the 
Ransome Co., Emeryville, Calif. He has also 
been associated with Gasair Corp., Gasair 
Division of Eaton Metal Products Co., and 
the Pacific Gas Corp. 


FRANK S. KAULBACK, vice president and 
general manager of branches of the American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., has re- 
tired from active service. He is succeeded by 
ROBERT W. LANG, supervisor of the Ameri- 
can-Standard branch house department, who 
was elected to the position by the board of 
directors on July 29. Mr. Kaulback, who had 
been in the post since 1930, has been associ- 
ated with the firm for the past 45 years. Mr. 
Lang joined Standard Sanitary Manufactur- 
ing Co., a predecessor, in 1914, 


KARL W. SCHICK has been appointed 
Bryant Heater Co. distributor for the Dallas 
area. For some time Mr. Schick had been 
associated with Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. and recently was regional manager 
of that company’s southwest division. Operat- 
ing under the name Bryant-Schick Inc., he 
and his staff of heating engineers will offer 
advisory service to dealers, architects and 
builders. 


FRANKLIN WEDGE, former eastern man- 
ager for Ansul Chemical Co., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president. He has 
moved from Philadelphia to the company’s 
main office at Marinette, Wis. With this 
assignment Mr. Wedge climaxes an 18-year 
career with Ansul. He is a member of the 
American Society of Refrigerating Engineers 
and the American Chemical society. 


EDWARD J. DEVLIN, research engineer 
in Brooklyn Union Gas Co.’s new business 
department, retired Aug. 1 after 42 years of 
service. Eighty friends and associates wished 
him good luck at a farewell dinner and pre- 
sented him with several gifts. Mr. Devlin 
started in 1906 as assistant superintendent of 


_ the Flatbush Gas Co. When the electric facili- 
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No. 1002—Center-stem ad- 
OOK to Detroit Brass for the finest, justment, Hi-Lo Top Burner 


range valve. 


most complete line of valves for gas. Nearly fifty years of pro- 
gressive development—of expanding recognition enable us to be 
of special service to the manufacturer requiring valves for gas or 


the development of new items. ney 1000uetamteNd ten 
. Burner, single-purpose range 
Only when a new development meets the exacting standards valve. 


of our engineering and research departments will Detroit Brass 
bring it to you. 


Against this background we are pleased to present as an addi- 
tion to our long-established, widely-accepted line of valves for gas 


—the Detroit Disc type, gas range top burner valve. No. 1400—Space Heater 
valve, manufactured in 
The improved Disc valve, like other “Detroit” valves, is de- various sizes. 


signed to perform for the life of the appliance 


Gas Appliance Fittings produced by Detroit Brass & Malleable 
Works include a complete line of Valves for Gas Ranges, Water 
Heaters, Space Heaters, Gas-Fired Furnaces and Wall Heaters. 


Ce0eeeeee2ee0eeeeeeee <@ 
\ 


GAS VALVE DIVISION 


DereTROIT Brass & MALLEABLE WORKS 
DETROIT 9. MICHIGAN 
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ties of that company were sold in 1924, he 
joined Brooklyn Union and was appointed 
research engineer after a short time. 


GERALD G. W. SPECKHARD, Jackson 
division accounting superintendent, Consum- 
ers Power Co., has been promoted to assistant 
general division accounting supervisor of the 
company. Succeeding Mr. Speckhard in the 
Jackson division is HERBERT J. PALMER, 
assistant accounting superintendent for four 
years. 


WILLIAM R. ROBERTS has been named 
general counsel for consumers replacing 
WALTER D. KLINE, who retired June 30. 
Mr. Kline joined the company in 1916 and 
Mr. Roberts in 1939. 


OF Special Interest 


to Pipe Line Engineers 


HILL,HUBBELL i 
PIPE PROTECTION a 
SPECIFICATIONS 


PROGRESSIVE 
ADVANCEMENT 
YESTERDAY 
TODAY and 
TOMORROW 


The HILL, HUBBEL Price Schedules and Weights Specifications « « « is a handy 
engineers guide for you to estimate your absolute pipe protection costs, while the 
job is still in the planning stage. Our production schedules enable you to predeter- 


mine delivery dates, so that you have not only the cost, but also the approximate 


delivery date at job site for your HILL, HUBBEL coated and wrapped pipe. 
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JOHN C. PANKOW, director of sales, 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., has announced 
the appointment of JOHN M. STORM JR. 
as manager of the company’s southwestern 
division. Under the direction of JACK 
LITTLE, division sales manager, Mr. Storm 
will handle both domestic and commercial 
cooking equipment. 


K. E. BEALL was elected vice president, 
economics department, by Phillips Petroleum 
Co.’s board of directors, effective July 1. 
Beall succeeded J. M. SANDS who retired. 


W. W. POSEY, president and founder of 
Lancaster Iron Works Inc., has been honored 
through action of the board of directors which 
changed the firm’s name to Posey Iron Works 
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Inc. There has been no other change ‘pn the 


corporate setup, and the same person::| and 
management continue. 

WALTER S. CAMPBELL, 52, pur. sasing 
agent for the Indiana Gas & Water C... Ine. 


and Allied Utilities for 25 years, die: July 
18. He had been associated with the jublic 
utility industry in Indiana since 1924 when 
he became purchasing agent for the Inter. 
state Public Service Co. He was a v:teran 
of both World Wars. 


FERMOR S. CANNON, president 6! the 
Railroadman’s Savings & Loan Assn.. has 
been appointed a trustee of Citizens Gas & 
Coke Utility, Indianapolis. He succeeds the 
late MERLE SIDENER, advertising execy. 


tive, whose unexpired term runs until Dec, 3]. 


MARGARET ANN HUCK has been ap. 
pointed home economist for the Crosley divi. 
sion, Avco Manufacturing Corp. The an. 
nouncement was made by CATHERINE YX. 
BECK, director of home economics for the 
firm. 


JOSEPH L. HAGENER has been ap. 
pointed secretary-treasurer of McCulloch Mo. 
tors Corp., Los Angeles. He had been comp. 
troller of the company since 1946 when the 
Los Angeles headquarters was established. 


B. C. COWART recently was appointed 
manager of protective coatings sales for The 
Barrett division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Mr. Cowart succeeds G. B. McCOMB, re- 


signed. 


LOUIS G. JAMES, general auditor of the 
Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, has been elected 
to membership in the Controllers Institute 
of America. 


INDUSTRY — A CHAL- 
LENGE TO THE GAS INDUSTRY, issued 
by the AGA Industrial Processing committee 
and prepared by the Subcommittee on Tex- 
tiles. The report is designated as Industrial 


THE TEXTILE 


and Commercial Gas Section Information 
Letter No. 17. The letter should be helpful 
in pointing out to industrial gas representa- 
tives in territories where textiles are manu- 
factured and processed the opportunity for 
application and sale of gas in the textile 
industry. 

The heat problem in the textile industry is 
mostly one of drying and the desire for 
greater production speed at the controlled 
operating temperatures that are required for 
new textile products can be best met with 
the proper gas applications for the necessary 
drying and curing operations. 


GASEOUS FUELS, edited by Louis Shnid- 
man, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., and 
published by the American Gas Assn. is a 
390-page book digesting the properties, be- 
havior and utilization of gaseous fuels. It was 
prepared under the auspices of the subcom- 
mittee of the chemical committee, AGA Tech- 
nical section. Some of the chapter headings 
in this technical handbook are The Gas Laws, 
Physical Measurements, Components of Fuel 
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Gases. Typical Uses of Gas Analyses, Atmos- 
pheric Gas Burners, Purging Principles and 
Practice, and Air and Related Atmospheres. 
Price to AGA members is $6 per copy; to 
non-members, $7.50. 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON USE 
OF OXYGEN IN GAS MANUFACTURE by 
L. L. Newman, U. S. Bureau of Mines. This 
AGA subcommittee notes with gratification 
the great progress that has been made in 
tonnage-oxygen production as shown by the 
reports of the various manufacturers of 
oxygen plant equipment. 

There is considerable concern in steel plant 
operations over the size of the load factor 
under which tonnage-oxygen plants will be 
operated in view of the nature of the uses 
made of the oxygen. In the case of gas-plant 
operation in which gas produced by means 
of oxygen would constitute the base load, 
that is. the tonnage-oxygen plant operating 
at 100% load factor, the promise of low-cost 
oxygen at last appears to be fulfilled. 

The subcommittee, therefore, urges inten- 
sification of fundamental and applied research 
in the utilization of oxygen for gas manu- 


facture. 


WARM AIR HEATING AND WINTER AIR 
CONDITIONING was written by John W. 
Norris, The Lennox Furnace Co., Marshall- 
town, lowa. In this 320-page book, technical 
material is presented in the layman’s lan- 
suage, and the principles of design of various 
types of heating systems are described graph- 
ically. The text includes material on new 
techniques in warm air heating—constant air 
circulation, electrostatic air cleaning and 
sravity heating of basementless houses. The 
book was originally intended for the use of 
the Lennox sales and dealer organization but 
has now been released for general distribu- 
tion. Price, $5. 


NEW UNIT OPERATION REALIZED in 
Lake St. John (La.) Field, Combination 
Cycling—Pressure Maintenance Plant Instal- 
lation by Neil Williams. Clarke Bros. Co. Ine., 
Olean, N. Y., has prepared reprints of this 
article which originally appeared in The Oil 
and Gas Journal. Gas cycling and pressure 
maintenance operations recently inaugurated 
in the Lake St. John field, states the reprint, 
are of particular interest not only as another 
important conservation effort, but also as the 
hrst project on record in which combination 
crude oil and gas condensate reservoir is pro- 
duced and operated as an integral unit. 


RESEARCH IN VENTING DIRECT GAS 
HEATERS WHEN NO CHIMNEY CON. 
NECTIONS ARE AVAILABLE has _ been 
published by Purdue university as an engi- 
neering bulletin. It was prepared by C. E. 
Blome, research associate, and J. L. Bray, 
professor of metallurgical engineering. The 
bulletin is a progress report of work com- 
pleted through Dec. 31, 1946, on AGA Re- 
search Project DGR-1-DH sponsored by the 
Committee on Domestic Gas Research under 
guidance of the AGA Technical Advisory 
Group for Direct Gas Space Heating. 

The successful disposal of combustion gases 
from gas-fired appliances to the outside atmos- 
piere is an exceedingly complex problem 
because of the large number of uncontrollable 
variables influencing the average field in- 
stallation. 
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A SIMPLE ~ 
SOLUTION # 


GAS 
INDUSTRY’S 


mor Tying 
problems 


“* NORMAC 


BELL JOINT CLAMP 


SOLVES YOUR JOINT REPAIR PROBLEMS 


6 inch Normac Clamp being lowered 
into hole for installation 


6 inch Normac Clamp in service after 
installation 


QUICK @ EASY @® PERMANENT 


Installed in small pavement open- 
ings. Available in all standard sizes 
from 3” to 12”. A simple set of tools 
cleans the joint, installs the clamp 
. » - Often in only a quarter of an 
hour. SAVES TIME. SAVES 
MONEY and the repair is perma- 
nent. Designed for all conditions 
particularly where pavement re- 
pair costs are prohibitive. Such 
small opening repairs are scarcely 
noticeable when pavement is re- 
placed. 


Normac Clamps can be installed in 
large as well as small openings. 


Norton - McMurray hold definite 
leadership in the development of 
methods for installation and re- 
habilitation work through small 
openings. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to help solve a problem you 
may have—tell us about it. 


Write for our catalog describing 
our complete line of COUPLINGS 
..- FITTINGS ... SERVICE TEES 
and ELLS ... SLEEVES... COM- 
PRESSION-END COCKS... METER 
BARS and BRASS FITTINGS for 


copper pipe. 


NORTON-McMURRAY MFG. CO. 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. e 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Method and product covered by U. S. Patents, Nos. 2,163,261 and 2,178,286. 
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In the interest of simplification, it has been 
deemed necessary to divide the venting prob- 
lem into various spheres of investigation. The 
sponsoring committee has therefore limited 
this investigation to that portion of the vent 
above the draft hood. 

This report has been written and published 
at the request of the sponsoring committee in 
an effort to accomplish the following ob- 
jectives: 

1. To analyze and appraise the venting prob- 
lem as it concerns gas-fired equipment, espe- 
cially gas-fired space heaters. 

2. To create interest, to stimulate thinking, 
to provoke discussion, and to elicit criticism, 
corrective suggestions, and possible omissions 
of venting difficulties as experienced by mem- 


bers of the gas industry in various areas of 
North America. 

While the end objective of the sponsoring 
committee is to develop data that can form 
the basis for issuance of a manual giving com- 
plete specifications for the erection of vents 
when no masonry chimney connections are 
available, it has been deemed advisable to 
issue this Progress Report in an effort to ac- 
complish objectives one and two before the 
preparation of a manual. Care must be exer- 
cised to interpret all statements made and all 
data listed in the light of objectives one and 
two. 

It is not the objective of this report or the 
field investigation to determine the frequency 
of vent failure or the percentage of unsuccess- 
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ful venting as compared with success! yen. 
ing. On the contrary, illustrations shown are 
given with the purpose in mind of pr: sentine 
object lessons of “what not to do.” [t was 
considered advisable to use this method of 
presentation along with the ‘ les for 
good venting” to provide a better understand. 
ing of the principles and practices involyed 
in successful venting, as well as to stimulate 
thinking and offer opportunity for further 
research along certain lines. 


“seven r: 


All the rules given and the discussion cop. 
tained in the report are based on presently 
accepted engineering knowledge and accepted 
field practice for successful venting. Fina] 
recommendations for successful venting of 
gas-fired equipment will not be issued unt] 
the experimental research being conducted 
under this project has been completed. 


Users of gas appliances should be cautioned 
against always regarding back draft diverters 
as a source of moisture contribution toward 
excessive humidity conditions within a con. 
fined space. Tests on another research pro- 
gram at Purdue university—‘Humidity Con. 
trol in Homes’—clearly indicate that when a 
properly installed vent operates efficiently, 
moisture vapor spillage from a draft hood or 
draft diverter is confined to a starting period 
of generally not more than 2% to 3 seconds, 
The amount of moisture vapor contribution 
during this short period is negligible when 
compared to the other sources resulting from 
the living habits of the average family— 
cooking. bathing, washing and drying of 
clothes, humidification, etc. 

The project is continuing at Purdue with 
the objective of developing more reliable data 
on venting from which practical manuals can 
be devised for engineers, installers and service 
men. This first publication is not a technical 
manual but should prove most helpful to gas 
company men, appliance manufacturers, deal- 
ers, installers and service men in avoiding 
or remedying venting conditions that cause 
unsatisfactory service to customers and ex- 
cessive service calls. 

Copies of the 68-page, illustrated bulletin 
are available from the American Gas Assn. 
at $1 per copy. 


SUPPLYING HOUSEHOLD HEATING 
SERVICES BY HIGH TEMPERATURE 
CIRCULATING LIQUIDS AND VAPORS— 
Institute of Gas Technology Research Bul- 
letin 3. The work reported here is the result 
of studies conducted by the Institute of Gas 
Technology as project DGR-10-B, sponsored 
by the Committee on Domestic Gas Research 
of the American Gas Assn. 

This report presents a literature survey and 
an analysis of the physical, chemical and 
heat transfer characteristics of available high 
temperature heat transfer fluids, followed by 
a brief ‘description of the various applications 
of high temperature fluids to heating services. 
A quantitative evaluation of the tetracresy| 
silicate system as developed by the J. B. 
Pierce Foundation, the only system presented 
in the literature to date, is discussed. 

A critical analysis of the application of 
high temperature circulating fluids to heat 
operated household appliances and equipment 
has been made, comparing these methods with 
present methods of supplying such services 
by direct gas firing. 

From an analysis of physical and chemical 
properties of the potentially available heat 
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yansfer fluias presented in this report, and 
from tie calculations of potential thermal 
eficiencies, it does not appear that present 
jomestic gas appliance thermal performance 
ean be exceeded by substituting vapor-liquid 
or liquid systems. 

Price is $2.50. Limited quantities free to 
associate Members of the Institute of Gas 


Techn re Py. 


HANDBOOK OF FIRE PROTECTION, 
Tenth Edition, has been published by the 
National Fire Protection Assn. and edited by 
Robert S. Moulton, technical secretary of the 
NFPA. Everett U. Crosby, Henry A. Fiske, 
and H. Walter Forster were the authors of 
earlier editions, and they have cooperated in 
an advisory capacity in the preparation of 
subsequent editions. Hundreds of illustra- 
tions and plan symbols are reproduced in full 
color in this edition, and 10,000 separate items 
are indexed. There are 73 chapters as com- 
pared with 59 in the ninth edition published 
in 1941. The 1500-page book sells for $9.50. 


MIDYEAR REPORT OF THE AGA PRO- 
MOTION, ADVERTISING & RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE has been published as a 39- 
page bulletin. The report covers the fiscal 
year 1947-48. Robert A. Hornby, chairman 
of the committee, has urged that manufac- 
turers of appliances and equipment make 
complete use of the data in the design and 
construction of their products. The bulletin 
is broken down into sections on national ad- 
vertising, promotional activities. gas produc- 
tion research, general technical research, and 
gas utilization research. 


WHITE COLLAR WORKERS, A PLAN 
FOR AUTOMATIC COST-OF-LIVING AD- 
JUSTMENTS, is the title of a Monograph 
prepared by Kerr & Co.. 704 So. Spring St., 
Los Angeles. Arranged in two parts, the 
bulletin first describes the employer’s basic 
moral and economic responsibility to un- 
organized workers. The plan itself. presented 
in the second part, consists of four steps. 
In essence, the plan provides for quarterly 
adjustments upon a specific predetermined 
value of each job. 


Castable Refractories 


JOHUNS-MANVILLE, 22 E. 40th St.. New 
York 16, N. Y. 
MODEL: 3X Firecrete and 3X Blazecrete. 
APPLICATION: Fast air-hardening refrac- 
tories for service temperatures up to 3000°F. 
DESCRIPTION: 3X Firecrete is recommend- 
ed for casting or pouring special refractory 
shapes of all descriptions—burner blocks. 
door linings, furnace covers, and complete 
linings. It is handled as easily as ordinary 
concrete. . 
3X Blazecrete, while classified as a castabie 
refractory (because it is hydraulic setting) 
was especially developed for pneumatic ap- 
plication in which it is “shot” into place by 
compressed air with guns. Gunning is used 
to advantage in new construction and also for 
repairs. Where gunning is not practicable, 
3X Blazecrete can be trowelled in place. 
The company points out that these refrac- 
tory products help reduce outage hours in 
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No “HEDGING” oN 
BLOWER QUESTIONS FROM 


The first successful turret 
lathe and the first Roots 
Blower were built in the 
same year, 1854. We're not 
aud GOOd because we're old, but 
old because we're good. 


Type OIB single- | | 
stage Centrifugal “wusmmag 
Blower, capacity 
19,000 CFM, used 
in a gas plant. 
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When you ask Roots-Connersville engineers about blowers or boosters 
for manufacturing or distributing gas, you'll get unbiased answers, 
without “hedging” between Centrifugal or Rotary Positive equipment. 

That’s because of our dual-ability to design and build both types. We 
recommend whichever is best suited to the specific application. We are 
the only blower builders offering you this important dual choice—an 
advantage which usually saves time, money and trouble. 

You'll get outstanding performance from our Positive Displacement 
Meters, too, with their “cash register” accuracy. They’re available in 
standard sizes, from 1,000 to 1,000,000 CFH. 

So, for your problems of moving or measuring gas or air, consult 


R-C. dual-ability. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORPORATION 


809 Oregon Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 


ROOTS-(ONNERSVILLE 


OTARY ENTRIFUGAL 


ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES «* e 
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WARREN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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furnaces because they air harden qui«\ly anq 
can be ready for service within 24 i:r afte, 
installation. Both have negligible shrinkage 
and possess high spall resistance. 


Insulating Fitting 


HOTSTREAM HEATER CO., 2363 §. 604), 
St., Cleveland 4, Ohio. 

MODEL: Dielectric Union. 
APPLICATION: Designed to increa-e the 


life of a plumbing system by eliminating 
electrolytic corrosion where ferrous and nop. 
ferrous metals are joined. 

DESCRIPTION: The Dielectric Union cop. 
sists of two pipe flanges—one of iron and 
the other of bronze. The parts are thoroughh 
insulated from each other by a non-conducto; 
gasket. Connecting bolts are insulated from 


the bronze section of the union by non- 
conductor bushings. All ferrous parts of the 
fittings are rust-proofed. 

Installation is quick and simple, and need 
for a standard gasket union is eliminated. The 
iron section is connected to the galvanized 
pipe fittings of the water heater or any other 
ferrous unit, while the bronze section is con- 
nected to the copper tube fittings. The 
Dielectric Union breaks the electrical circuit 
between the galvanized iron and the copper, 
thus preventing electrolysis. Many installa. 
tions will require more than one fitting since 
one should be installed at each connection 
of dissimilar metals. 


Standby Unit 


MIDWEST RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 4049 
Pennsylvania, Kansas City, Mo. 

MODEL: Individual standby unit. 
APPLICATION: For use with natural gas 


during mild weather, switching to fuel oil 
in severely cold weather. 


DESCRIPTION: The _ institute’s engineers 
report the efficiency of the new gas-oil unit 
to be equal to that of existing oil and gas 
units manufactured separately. Gas is burned 
in a conventional manner, but a new and 
different oil burner has been developed. It 
is built into and around the gas system s0 
that many parts are interchangeable. The 
equipment is not a gas burner and an oil 
burner, but consists of a single unit de- 
signed to burn both fuels. 

A simple method of vaporizing the oil 
has been developed. Attempts to obtain a 
combustible mixture by vaporizing oil with 
heat and then mixing it with air have been 
made many times, but the present develop- 
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ment has resulted in the first really practi- 
al, low cost. self-cleaning and odorless burn- 
er, the institute says. 

Operation is entirely automatic. The con- 
sumer fills his oil tank during the summer 
months with about 275 gal of fuel oil. The 
burner is lighted in the fall and the room 
thermostat is adjusted to the desired tem- 


perature. An outside thermostat switches 


over from gas fuel to oil fuel at a prede- 


termined temperature and automatically 


switches back to gas when the weather has 
moderated. 

Simplicity of design makes the unit ap- 
pealing from the production standpoint and 
it is believed that sufficient quantities can be 
produced in time to relieve the peak load 

| problems of the coming winter. The Mid- 
west Research institute is the exclusive licens- 
ing agent for the equipment patents, but 
manufacturers will be licensed on a_ very 
liberal and non-exclusive basis to stimulate 
production. 


Gravitometer 


AMERICAN RECORDING CHART CO., 
3113 E. llth St., Los Angeles. 


MODEL: Areco-Anubis dry air gas gravi- 


bts 


' tometer. 


APPLICATION: For determining and record- 


ing the specific gravity of gases automatically 


' corrected to the humidity content of the air. 


DESCRIPTION: This new double column 
precision instrument is built to conform to 
the recommendations of the National Bureau 
of Standards. It measures the difference in 
weight between a column of gas and an equal 
column of dry air—the ratio representing 
the true specific gravity of the sample. 

In operation, one bell of the instrument is 
filled with the gas sample which is being 
measured, and_ the 
other bell is filled 
with dry air. Tell- 
tale Silica Gel is 
used as a drier in 
the dry air column. 
The difference’ in 
weight between the 
two columns acts on 
| the head of the 
| “working bell,” rais- 
ing or depressing it 
as the gas is heavier 
or lighter than the air. This force is resisted 
by the weight of the pendulum which moves, 
and allows the pen mechanism to move, in 
direct ratio to the specific gravity of the 
gas sample. 

in this gravitometer the element of human 
and mechanical error has been reduced to 
a minimum. There are no electric motors, 


— j 
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Ansul Model 350 


MAASTER OF FLAME 


%! 
ex 
i EXTINGUISHING EQuiPh 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


DRY 
CHEMICAL 


give you MORE PROTECTION 0: aottar 


Ansul Dry Chemical Fire Extinguishers give you more protection .. . 
pound for pound ... dollar for dollar . . . than any other extinguisher 
of comparable size. In addition . . . Ansul Fire Extinguishers provide 


the best first-aid protection: 


© For hazards involved in storing, transferring 
and transporting PROPANE, BUTANE and other 
flammable gases. 

OC For fires in live electrical wiring and equipment. 


Ansul Fire Extinguishers have the highest estab- 
lished ratings for effectiveness on flammable liquid 
fires, based on tests by nationally recognized ap- 
proval agencies. The longer range stream of dry 
chemical is effective in winds and drafts. 

After use, Ansul Dry Chemical Fire Extinguishers 
can be recharged “on the spot” ... providing con- 
tinuing protection ... and annual recharging of 
Ansul extinguishers is not necessary. 

Safe to use .. . non-toxic, non-corrosive, non- 
abrasive. 

Ansul Dry Chemical Fire Extinguishers are pre- 
ferred fire protection in 
Gas Industry. 


Ask for your copy of file 
No. 215. You will receive 
factual data on how Ansul 
Dry Chemical Fire Extin- 
guishers will cut your fire 
protection costs. 


Listed and approved by Underwriters’ Lab- 


oratories and Factory Mutual Laboratories. 


Ansul 
Model 30 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER DIVISION, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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or other me- 
claimed that 
nor moderate 


pressure regulating devices, 
chanical complexities. It is 
neither temperature changes 
vibrations have any adverse effect on the 
accuracy of the records. Even under extreme 
conditions of temperature the specific gravity 
record is automatically corrected to 60°F. 


Gas Analyzer 


DAVIS EMERGENCY EQUIPMENT CO., 
Instrument Division, 45 Halleck St., Newark 
4, N. J. 

MODEL: Davis Flue Gas Analyzer. 
APPLICATION: For continuously indicating 


and recording stack gases as a guide to more 
efficient combustion. 
DESCRIPTION: This analyzer gives a con- 
tinuous indication of the completeness of 
combustion, showing any deviation from ideal 
conditions. Maximum practical combustion 
eficiency is obtained when the fuel-air ratio 
is adjusted to give the highest reading on 
the instrument. 

The device consists of a recorder and panel 
2 ft wide and 6% ft high and a flow panel 
to be mounted near or at the point of 
sampling. It is electrically operated. <A 
simplified flow scheme utilizes the differential 
pressure in the stack to cause an ample and 


BERGER 


From planning board to production 
Berger Furnaces represent America’s 
outstanding values in Gas, Coal, and 
Oil-Fired Furnaces and Air Conditioners. 


See your nearest BERGER distributor or write direct to: 
BERGER FURNACE MEG. CO., 5920 Centre Ave., Pgh., Pa. 


YRNACES 


continuous flow of stack gases through the 
analysis cell. This eliminates water aspirg. 
pumps, 


tors, mechanical etc. The avis 


analyzer is not selective to COs alone, but 
presents the advantages of high sensitivity to 
minute changes in flue gas composition— 
sensitivity to hydrogen. 


Dual-Fuel Conversion Burner 
NORMAN PRODUCTS CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


MODEL: Twinfuel combination gas-oil con- 
version burner. 

DESCRIPTION: The Twinfuel unit, the first 
of its kind, enables the home owner to enjoy 
automatic heat during fuel shortage without 
depending upon a single fuel supply. A sealed 
outside thermostat is set at a temperature 


352 PAGES of Technical 
Facts, Charts, Diagrams, 


AGAIN AVAILABLE! 


Photographs, including Latest Processes and Materials 


REVISED JUNE 1947 


CONTENTS: 


Volume 


Flame Weedin 


Bibliography 


The Only Complete Reference Book on Liquefied 
Gas Engineering, Installation and Operation 


The Progress of the Industry 

The ABC of LP-Gas 

Properties of Hydrocarbons in LP-Gas 
Properties of Butane-Propane Mixtures 
Correction Factors 

Analytical Determination and Testing 
Natural Gasoline Plants, Recycling Plants, Oil Refineries 
Delivery by Truck, Rail, Water, Pipe Lines 
Storage Tank and Pressure Vessel Design 
Liquid Metering and Pumping Systems 
Installing and Servicing LP-Gas Systems 
Semi-Bulk Systems 

Bottled Gas Systems 

Gas Utility Service from Central Plants 
Multiple Utility Service from a Central Plant 
Comparative Performance with Other Fuels 
Appliance Installation and Testing 
Domestic Applications 

Commercial Applications 

Industrial Applications 

Enrichment, Peak Load and Standby Uses 
Fuel for Internal Combustion Engines 
N.B.F.U. Pamphlet No. 58 (1947) 

Motor Carrier Regulations 

Unloading Tank Cars 

Marine Regulations 

Products Liability Insurance 

Handy Tables for Field Use 


q 
Interchangeability of Other Fuel Gases with Natural Gases 


Glossary of $5 9 c 


We pay postage on orders accompanied by check or 
money order. In California add 10c for sales tax. 


SEND ORDER TO 


GAS 


Per Copy 


1709 West Eighth Street 
Los Angeles 14, California 
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the above the gas company’s peak load and 

i pira. . 
— automatically switches from gas to oil as 


heed. 
‘VIS | she temperature drops below this prede- 
termined and locked setting. The burner 
switches back to gas when the cold snap is THE ° 
over. The unit adds heating load without | CHL 
F | 
2a | 
GLADIATOR 
Oe | 
; | | QUEEN SIZE in beauty— 
| | ) } KING SIZE in performance 
| : Engineering ingenuity has put everything in this sized 
; heater to meet the rigid test of the American Gas 
= | Association. 
s but ° . | 
co affecting present peak loads, and it adds | . . 
icliag potential customers for future 100% gas use. | Slim and beautiful for the modern home, with the new 
10n— | plus features for complete safety and peak performance. 


The Twinfuel burner can be installed to 
convert any standard furnace or boiler, and 
it is also available for oil or gas-designed 
mer ff furnaces. 


One of a new complete line designed to conserve space. 


Commercial Range 


| DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., Detroit 
frst f 31, Mich. 

‘eY fF MODEL: 45-29 Series. 

saleqd | DESCRIPTION: Production began Aug. | 


on this new line of 


Water Heater Company Ltd. 


heavy duty ranges Factory and Offices: 1801 Pasadena Avenue, Los Angeles 31, California 


iture teat 


and attachments. | 
New features include | 
Flo-Line design, | — _ PDEA eae 
larger Even-Temp | 


Models include ranges with hot top, open REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 


oven, loop style oven | 
burner, different sys- 
tem of flue ventila- 

top, or fry top—all with or without ovens. 


tion, Dura-Bilt oven 
Attachments are redesigned, and matching 


heat control, Under- 
Lock high = shelf 
~~ brackets, and Co-De- IF YOU ARE NOT A 
signed attachments. 
cones walle RDS s CARN gee In GAS each month you will find dozens of ideas that will help 
dle and a deep fat fryer. ; ; 
you know your business better and do your job better. Just one 
of these ideas coming to you om our pages can pay you many, 
many times the small cost of a subscription. 


~~ 


Temperature Controller 


vision, West Orange, N. J. sca ee 
MODEL: Edison electronic temperature con- 
troller. GAS ... 1709 WEST EIGHTH ST., 
APPLICATION: This non-indicating device LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 

may be used to control temperature to close 
tolerances in solids, liquids or gases. Units 
are available to cover the temperature range 


Please enter my subscription to GAS for... 


ie 


from -100°F to 1200°F and are adjustable 
within a range of several hundred degrees. 1 YEAR $2.00 CJ 
DESCRIPTION: The controller uses a single [] Check is enclosed [] Please bill me 


electronic tube with an electrical resistance 
type bulb for thermal pickup and is of the 
on-off type. Use of the resistance bulb per- 
mits location of the sensing element at a 
point remote from the control panel and 

eliminates necessity of thermal compensation. COMPANY 
The unit contains a relay with contact ratings 
of 30 amp at 115 volts, 20 amp at 230 volts, 
— — which is actuated by variations from a preset STREET CITY 


NAME POSITION 


ZONE STATE 
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temperature as sensed by the resistance bulb. 
This relay can be connected from the terminal 
board in the unit to an electrical motorized 
or solenoid valve in the gas supply line. 


A 5 x 5 x 10 in. control panel weighing 
less than 8 lb is furnished and is provided 
with conduit knockouts and a rugged ter- 
minal board. 


Outdoor Paint 


ALUMINUM INDUSTRIES INC., Permite | 


Paint Division, 2438 Beekman St., Cincinnati 
25, Ohio. 


MODEL: Permite special exterior heat-resist- | 


ing aluminum paint No. 1901. 

APPLICATION: For protective coating on 
outdoor boilers, steam pipes, smoke stacks, 
manifolds, engine heads, etc. Resists heat 


| 


INTERNAL] 
LINE-UP 


S 
CLAMP @® 


3 t= 
The hand operated clamp, shown below, is 
designed for maximum strength with mini- 
mum weight. The best clamp available for 
true pipe alignment. 


Advantages For Owners: 

Better stringer bead; better finish weld; 
better pipe line. 

Advantages For Builders or Contractors: 
Speed; stringer bead cut-outs eliminated; 
economy; swabbing and alignment with 
one tool; less labor required particularly 
with “egged”’ pipe. 

Available for pipe sizes 12” through 36” 
Rental or Outright Sale Basis 


me CROSE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
2715 Dawson Road Tulsa, Okla. 
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up to 1000°F and will not blister and peel 
off when hard rains hit the hot surfaces. 
DESCRIPTION: In recommending this prod- 
uct, the manufacturer points to rigorous tests 
to which it has been subjected. A Bunsen 
burner was kept burning for six months under 
a steel panel painted with Permite No. 1901. 
This panel was red hot and buckled from 
the heat. Two or three times daily a hard 
stream of cold water was sprayed on the 
panel for 30 minutes at a time. At the end 
of six months the finish showed no signs of 
cracking, blistering or peeling, and it still 
retained its brilliancy. 

Several test applications were made more 
than a year ago by oil companies, steel plants, 
and other industrial firms on outdoor heated 
surfaces where there had been repeated paint 
failures. No deterioration whatever is appar- 
ent to date. 


Oven Thermometer 


ASSEMBLY PRODUCTS INC., 
Falls, Ohio. 

MODEL: Sim-Ply-Trol. 
DESCRIPTION: The range shown on the 
dial of this meter is from 0 to 750°F and 


Chagrin 


SALES ENGINEER 


Permanent position selling Dresser coup- 
lings, fittings and pipe repair products, 
primarily to the gas industry. Previous 
sales experience in this field desirable. 
Prefer man under 45 free to travel exten- 
sively. Salary and bonus. All applications 
considered in strictest confidence. Write 
full details concerning education, experi- 
ence, compensation requirements and 
other personal data to Personnel Manager, 
Dresser Manufacturing Division, Bradford, 
Penna. 


Experienced engineer or superin- 
tendent to handle maintenance 
repairs and new installations of 
natural gas distribution system. 
Must be qualified to handle esti- 
mating and supervision of installa- 
tion. Submit personal data and 
experience in first reply. Head- 
quarters located in large Mid- 
western city. Permanent position. 
Reply to Box 475, GAS Magazine, 
1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, 
California. 


\ 


UNITED PETROLEUM GAS COMPANY 


806 ANDRUS BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


0 to 400°C. As a sales aid for stove des |lers 
it will show short heating time visually, «em. 
onstrate how heat is lost by opening the «ven 
door, and point out the advantages of br iter 
construction and superior insulation in hiy her 
priced models. 

Servicemen can check and adjust oven «on. 
trols quickly with this thermometer, w):ich 


.. RESINS ~~ 
F< m2 3 aR 
CENTS 
44, 


eae WEP ERAT 


shows inside temperature without opening the 
oven door. Only the end of the wire thermo. 
couple is heated so it is never necessary to 
wait for the meter to cool off when the check 
is completed. 

The meter is held in the hand or set on 
top of the stove while taking temperature 
measurements. 


Safety Dial 


DAVIS EMERGENCY EQUIPMENT CO. 
INC., 45 Halleck St., Newark 4, N. J. 
MODEL: Davis Safety Aid Dial. 
DESCRIPTION: This dial is a compilation 
of facts, figures and general safety informa- 
tion gathered from some 30 books on the 
subject. It solves many daily hazard prob- 
lems which would otherwise require consult- 


o 


ing a number of manuals and textbooks. 
There are two sides to the dial. The opera- 
tion side covers (1) 45 different mechanical 
operations in industry; (2) suggested head, 
eye and face protection for each operation; 
(3) body protection for each operation; and 
(4) respiratory protection for each operation. 
If in any operation some harmful substance 
might be used, an indication is given which 
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---for easy connections 
Spring Top operates 
pointing either up or down 


REYNOLDS REGULATOR 
NI-2 Model 30 
. NR 8200 Series 


“<e 


~ 
~ 
~— 


Vertical Position 
with up flow 


Vertical Position 
with dewn flow 


Inveried Position = (si titi‘ Ow ie Height ory 


This regulator is available with any type seal 
previously made by Reynolds. 


Quickly installed in existing house piping. 


May be installed in any position on a 90° 
setting. 


Orifice can be changed at any time. 


Uk WHO — 


To inspect orifice or valve pocket, only an Allen 
wrench is needed. 


GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON: INDIANA : JU. S. A. 
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IN A 
COMPLETE RANGE 
OF SIZES FROM 11,500 TO 48,000 BTU. 


CIRCULATES—Circulating, warm air . . . even heat 
distribution. 


VENTED—Fully vented... . no sweaty walls. 


CONVENIENT—External burner control . . . parts easily 
accessible through lower burner grille. 


SAFE—No open flame. . . no exposed element. 


ATTRACTIVE—Baked enamel finish, designed to blend 
with any wall or room treatment. 


OTHER FEATURES—Heovy duty, steel heating element 

no pit or basement needed . . . no floor space re- 
quired, projects only three inches into room . . . easily 
installed in standard four inch wall, in new construction 
or old. 


1, OP Maia ORIOLES 


RADIATOR ENGINEERING CO. 


Owned and “A A S. Martinson 
Operated by ii. ond Associates 
J, 
3348 Motor Ave. % Los Angeles J34 


aT 
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refers to the other side of the chart where 
substances are listed. 

The substance side lists 55 different fumes, 
vapors, gases, dusts, etc., and gives the fol- 
lowing information about each: (1) Probable 
safe concentration for an 8-hr exposure, (2) 


suggested protection and control measure, (3) 
usual method of entrance to the body, (4) 
flash point, and (5) lower explosive limit. 
In operation the inner dial is turned until 
the arrow points to the problem. The answer 
is then shown in the window cutout. Price: $1. 


EMPIRE STOVE CO. sales representatives 
from all parts of the U. S. gathered July 7 
at the DeSoto hotel in St. Louis for the 
annual sales convention. The meeting, ar- 
ranged and conducted by L. A. Brand, vice 
president, marked the postwar re-entry of 
Empire into the cooking appliance field. 
Models of new appliances to be produced 
by the company in the near future were con- 
cealed on the speakers’ platform for unveil- 
ing later in the meeting. These included a 
new shallow floor furnace and the new Em- 


pire gas range. The furnaces will be ready 
for the 1948 heating season Edward Kaufman, 
president, said, but definite dates for range 
production and shipment have not been set. 

The last morning of the convention was 
devoted to a round-table discussion. Advertis- 
ing plans for 1949 were presented at a ban- 
quet which concluded the formal meeting 
July 9. The next day, however, the group 
was entertained at a barbeque at Mr. Brand’s 
country home. He is at the far left in the 
photograph. 
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* Circulators 
_ * Gas Heaters 


ATRA- 


63 years of Peerless research in the 
Science of Heating and its allied prob- 
lems of Engineering, Design, Styling 
and Finish has resulted in today’s out- 
Standing quality heating equipment. 


The Peerless line is 


*x Made to Sell 
x Made to Satisfy 
* Made to Last 


Crerleas 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


LOUISVILLE, MENTUCKY 


THE INITIAL PHASE of the sales trai: ing 
program co-sponsored by the Gas Appliance 
Society of California and the California S: ate 
Department of Education has been cm. 
pleted (GAS, March, p. 77). The schedule 
of classes in Part I—Basic Sales Trainine— 
attracted a total of 2042 sales people who 
participated in seven full-day sessions «nd 
232 2-hr meetings. 

Thirty-eight classes for retail sales peo le 
were held in 23 cities from Bakersfield to 
Eureka in far northern California, with an 
enrollment of 1705, of whom 67.5% were 
awarded completion certificates. In addition, 
six classes for wholesalers’ salesmen were 
held in San Francisco, with a total enroll. 
ment of 262. The guinea pig class held in 
advance of the regular schedule drew 416 
enrollees. 


All of this training was expense-free to par- 
ticipants since the sponsoring agencies under. 
wrote the entire cost. The Gas Appliance 
Society believes this educational program is 
probably without equal any place in the U. S. 
since the war. 


Plans are now being completed for Part II 
of the program, which will give specific train- 
ing on how to sell various gas appliances. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS Co.’s sales 
force is being increased by a corps of “salary- 
plus-commission” salesmen, who will devote 
their full time to the sale of domestic gas 
appliances. The new classification will be 
incorporated in present agreements between 
the company and the unions. 

Highlights of the new policy, which in 
some ways is a radical departure from previ- 
ous ones, are these: 


1. The company will get out of the retail 
gas appliance business as a dealer or dis- 
tributor. 

2. All gas appliances sold by company 
salesmen (with rare exceptions) will be as- 
signed to gas appliance dealers who will 
reimburse the company with a selling com- 
mission. 

3. Some 30 salary-plus-commission salesmen 
will be selected from present male employees 
who qualify, and they will work out of the 
various division offices. 

4. An employee prospect plan will be put 
into effect as soon as details can be completed. 


GAS APPLIANCES INC., Los Angeles, ter- 
ritorial distributor for Servel Inc., has spon- 
sored a sales contest for all its dealers and 
their staffs who sell Servel refrigerators. 
Each of the 100 best salesmen in the area 
will receive an identical prize—a season ticket 
to the University of Southern California home 
football games. 

In order to count, a refrigerator had to be 
sold and installed during the period of the 
contest, which began July 25 and will run 
through Sept. 4. A unit sold before the con- 
test opened, but installed during the contest, 
could not be counted. Points were awarded 
for the various models as follows: S-400A, 4: 
S-600A. 8: S-600, 10; S-800A, 12; S-800, 
12. A minimum of 60 points was _ neces- 
sary to qualify. 

At the end of the contest each salesman 
submitted a contest report, certified by the 
dealer, on which his sales and installations 
were listed. Judging will start immediately 
at the close of the contest, and the lucky 
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hundred will receive their tickets in time for 
the first game on Sept. 17. 


THE AGA DOMESTIC RANGE COMMIT- 
TEE has selected the slogan “Smart Cooks 
Know—Gas Has Got It” to spearhead a gas 
range promotional 
campaign to be spon- 
sored by the associa- 
tion this fall. A na- 
tionwide contest was 
held, and the winning 
slogan was submitted 
by Jane M. Schroeder, 
home service director 
of Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co., who re- 
ceived a $100 U. S. 
Savings Bond. Second 
prize, a $50 bond, was 
awarded to Joseph B. 
Daigre, advertising assistant, Gulf States 
Utilities Co., Baton Rouge, for this one: “For 


That Cook-Book Look—Gas Has Got It.” 


Jane Schroeder 


A NEW WATER HEATER sales training 
course has been conducted for Servel’s sales 
personnel by Leland Feigel, sales manager of 
the water heater division, and Paul Kennedy, 
assistant sales promotion manager. The first 
series of meetings began in Evansville in 
mid-July and was followed by sessions in 
Dallas, New York, Chicago, Washington, D. 
C., and Denver. Now Servel is planning to 
use the new seminar in training schools for 
distributor and dealer salesmen throughout 
the country. 


SALES OF AUTOMATIC gas ranges built 
to CP standards reached an all-time high 
during the first five months of 1948, showing 
an increase of 242% over the same period of 
1947. according to GAMA. During this same 
period, sales of all gas ranges climbed to 
1,172,000, 24.3% more than the previous year. 
Unfilled orders on ranges stood at 316,844 
units on May 31. 


eee 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL REGULA- 
TOR CO., Minneapolis 8, Minn.—A four-page 
folder describes the new plug-in Chronotherm 
which will replace any make of two-wire 
low voltage or series 10 thermostat, according 
to the company. It conserves fuel and reduces 
operating cost, Honeywell claims. The book- 
let lists selling points under the following 
heads: How it was developed, how to sell it, 
how it benefits you, how to connect it. 


C. M. KEMP MANUFACTURING CO., 405 
Kast Oliver St.. Baltimore—This booklet de- 
tails the mechanics and economics of produc- 
ing inert gases at the industrial user’s plant. 
for manufacturers and processors who are 
users of inert gases now, or those who would 
like to investigate the possibilities of applying 
them to present or future work, it offers a 
fund of practical, instructive answers. 


NORWALK VALVE CO., South Norwalk, 
Conn.—Five new catalog sheets describing 
Norwalk’s pressure controller, pressure bal- 
anced appliance regulators, gas filter, in- 
spirators, and cupola back pressure valve are 
now being distributed. Bulletin numbers are 


9000, 5500, 9200, 9500 and 10000. 
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Here is a revolution- 
ary combination oil- 
| gas burner utilizing 
| the Gordon Spreader 
Flame principle. Automatically switches to oil when outside 
temperature drops to predetermined point. Eliminates 
PEAK LOAD HEADACHES for utilities as well as low 
pressure periods for users. Opens enormous market in 
domestic heating field. Has maximum input capacity of 


165,000 BTUs. Write for descriptive bulletin TODAY! 


ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE CORP. 


137 Arthur Street * Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


Stronger—for long, trouble-free lifes 
Lighter—for lower shipping costs. 
Tighter—for accurate, leak-proof service. 


Made of heavy-gauge steel. Cadmium plated, 
inside and out. Aluminum painted. 

Vertical diaphragm prevents water accumu- 
lation, avoids freezing. This is a dry regulator! 

Union joint permits 4-way positioning for 
any flow direction. 

Diaphragm completely protected against 
sun and weather damage. Individually pack- 
aged. 

™ Prompt shipment. Investigate. Send for Cat- 


MADE IN THE HEART OF alog 101. 
NATURAL GAS AREA! 


Universal Controls Corp. 


731 WEST DAVIS STREET ) DALLAS 8, TEXAS 


MADE OF STEEL 


Stronger-Lighter-Tighter 
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TAMPER-PROOF 


TO METER 


never 
descriptive bulletin. 


KITSON DIVISION’ - 


GAS VALVE 


PRESSURE 
REGULATOR 


WELSBACH 
HIGH 


PRESSURE 


SERVICE 


This new, tamper-proof, high-pressure service gas valve cannot be altered 
or adjusted without removal of complete valve from line. Other advantages 
include: metal to metal seating is provided for in both the open and shut 
positions. When in full open position, service line pressure is eliminated 
from the operating parts; easy to align with service and regulator lines; 
factory tested at 150 p.s.i. gas working pressures; easy to turn on or off 

binds: low in maintenance and installation costs. 


Write for new, 


THE WELSBACH CORPORATION 
1500 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


IRON SPONGE 


“CHOICE” 
of the gas industry 


With the demand for gas at 
an all time high, Iron Sponge 
answers the need for rapid flow 
and higher pressures in gas 

urification. Specify Iron 
iene for extra high capacity 
and activity . . . longer periods 
between necessary recoverings 
...fast, complete come-back 
after fouling... low initial 
cost and low maintenance... 
minimum operator attention. 
These are the advantages that 
have made Iron Sponge the 
choice of the gas industry for 
over 73 years. 


Other Connelly products include: 
CALOROPTIC. A simple, inex- 


pensive instrument for continu- 
ous direct readings and BTU 
control of manufactured, natural, 
propane and butane air gas. 

H2S TESTER. For quick, accurate 
tests using pre-tested paper discs. 


“CONNELLY Z,. 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Elizabeth, N.J.° Los Angeles, California 
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ART CONCRETE WORKS 


38 


For 38 years designers and 
manufacturers of concrete spe- 
cialties for public utilities. 


@ Sectional meter boxes for hoys- 
ing curb meters 


Curb shut-off valve boxes 


Traffic type valve boxes with cast 
iron tops 


@ Special products designed for Gas, 
Water or other utilities. 


Main Office: 


ART CONCRETE WORKS 
366 S. Fair Oaks Ave. 
Pasadena, California 


Pacific Coast Factories: 


366 S. Fair Oaks Ave.—Pasadena, Calif. 
2400 Adeline St.—Oakland, Calif. 
0622 S.W. Grover St.—Portland, Ore. 


Other Factories: 


South Houston, Texas 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Miami, Florida 


tions. 


BAILEY METER CO., Cleveland, O} jo— 
Bulletin No. 301-B, “Bailey Fluid Meter. for 
Steam-Liquids-Gases,” is divided into 10 see. 
Flow mechanisms, primary elem-«nts. 
integrators, auxiliary recorders, accessw ries, 


_ and installation features are among sub ‘ects 


discussed and illustrated. Bailey fluid m« ters 


are supplied as indicators or recorder- or 


both. They may be equipped with a six-init 


_ cyclometer type integrator which counts (otal 


fluid flow in gallons, pounds or cubic cet, 


DORMONT MANUFACTURING CO., |314 
High St., Pittsburgh—The release of supple. 
ment catalog sheet 48-04 on replacement coils 
for water heaters has been announced. ‘this 
supplement lists 60 different replacement coils 
and six new makes of heaters. All told, Dor. 
mont can now supply 663 different replace. 


| ment copper coils for 54 makes of water 


heaters, many of which are old and obsolete, 
Catalog 47-12 and this supplement are avail. 
able to plumbers and jobbers upon request. 


DRESSER INDUSTRIES INC.—A 48-page, 
pocket-size booklet listing the 13 operating 
companies and identifying the products and 
services of each, has been issued. Tied in 
with action shots of Dresser equipment at 
work in the gas, oil, chemical, mining and 
other industrial fields are lists of individual 
products and their more important applica- 
tions. Requests for copies should be ad- 
dressed to 1130 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 


HAGAN CORP., 323 Fourth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh—Ring balance mechanical flow meters, 
Series 2200-2600, are described and illustrated 
with photographs, diagrams, and data on di- 
mensions and capacities in a new 12-page 
bulletin designated 2M48. Models manufac- 
tured include recording and indicating flow 
meters, indicating - integrating flow meters, 


| steam flow-air flow boiler meters, dual-type 


meters and units for special applications. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY 


_CORP., Harrison, N. J.—Installation data, 
| specifications, ratings, and dimensions for 


centrifugal pumps types CN and CNE for 


| cluded in Bulletin W-305-Bl. 


belt, multi-V-drive, or motor drives are in- 
These pumps 
for pumping hot or cold water, brine, process 
liquors, light oils and similar liquids are 
illustrated with numerous photographs, dia- 


_ grams and tables. 


BURDETT MANUFACTURING CO., 3433 
W. Madison St., Chicago 24, I]l.—A 12-page 
bulletin explaining a new gas-fired (infra- 


red) radiant heating system developed by 
this firm is available from the above ad- 
dress. Some of the applications described 


are for vehicle paint drying, biscuit baking 
_ ovens, toy finishing. and ceramic drying. 


| AIRTHERM MANUFACTURING CO., St. 


Louis, Mo.—Bulletin 802-12-47 is a 17-page 


catalog describing the company’s direct-fired 


| heaters. Models for floor mounting and for 
_ horizontal or inverted suspension are includ- 
_ ed. Capacity tables, dimensions, gas and oil 


piping diagrams, and typical specifications 


| are given. 
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Dor. Your own meter shop men are in the best position to 
lace. judge the performance and value of large capacity 
— positive meters. We'll gamble they’ll tell you that Emco 
sak large capacity meters frequently exceed other types in 
eek the matter of durability and have no peer for service 

ease and economy. 

Emco large capacity meters were originally designed 
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TWO MORE MAJOR GAS LINES SOUGHT. Last month the Federal Power Commission received applications 
for two additional lines intended to take gas from the Gulf Coast northward and eastward. 
They are: 


A TEXAS-TO-VIRGINIA LINE. At a cost of $75 million, the Piedmont Natural Gas Corp. would build 
a 990-mile, 20-in. line from the Gulf Coast fields in Texas and Louisiana through Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carolina to a point near Danville, Va. Capa- 
city is designed at 215 MMcf; boosting would be done by a total of 87,000 compressor horse- 
power in 12 stations. Most of this area is dependent upon manufactured gas now. 


A TExAs-TO-ILLINOIS LINE. Gulfcoast Northern Gas Co. wants to build an 1184-mile line from the 
La Gloria-Seeligson fields in Texas through Missouri to Illinois, to connect with facilities of 
the Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America in Henry county. The 26-in. line would cost $119 
million, would serve most of Natural Gas Pipeline’s customers in Chicago and environs, as well 
as new customers along the route. Carry would start at 245 MMcf, with 350 MMcf ultimate 
capacity the goal. 


AGA EXPECTS THRONG OF 10,000 aT ATLANTIC City. Just about the biggest convention yet is pre- 
dicted for the AGA gathering in Atlantic City Oct. 4. An extensive program includes GAMA 
exhibits, LP-Gas dealers meeting, and gas appliance dealers session. 


GAS SUPPLY FOR HOUSEHEATING THIS WINTER LITTLE IMPROVED. An exclusive GAS survey, reported 
elsewhere in this issue, shows that while local improvements in the supply picture will permit 
removal or easement of restrictions in some areas, these will be balanced by added curtail- 
ments in others. Most afflicted areas see no alleviation for two years, at least. Peak load wor- 
ries, on the other hand, will be eased somewhat by expansion of transcontinental lines. 


DOLLAR-DEARTH MAY SWING CANADA TO EXPORTATION. Unofficial reports persist that the proposed line 
from Alberta which would swing through the Northwest United States to Seattle and terminate 
in Vancouver, B. C., may yet become a reality in spite of official displeasure on the part of 
many Canadian officials. Canada. it seems, could use American dollars. 


FPC sTRAIGHTENS OUT CONFUSION IN PANHANDLE-MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED CONTRACT. The commis- 
sion has found that both companies were in violation of its order of July 17, and has issued a 
supplementary order to untangle the snarl. Michigan Consolidated Gas Co.’s request that 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. reimburse it for costs of manufacturing gas to supply the 
difference between what the contract called for and what Panhandle was delivering under 
FPC order of July 17 led to an investigation which showed both companies were out of order. 


DoG TRAINED TO SNIFF OUT GAS LEAKS. Down in Texas. the Natural Gas Odorizing Co. has taught a 
bloodhound to search out leaks in gas lines. The company plans to show him off at the AGA 
convention this month. How he does it is ex plained at greater length elsewhere in this issue. 


FPC okays Ex Paso, SoCAL, AND SOUTHERN CouNTIES PLANS. Early in September, the Federal Power 
Commission approved applications of E] Paso Natural Gas Co., Southern Counties Gas Co.. 
and Southern California Gas Co. for facilities to bring gas to southern California from the 
Permian basin and the San Juan basin. FE] Paso lines will extend from Texas and New Mexico 
to a point near Blythe. Calif., where they will join lines of the two California companies. 
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FOR WATER, GAS, SEWERAGE 
AND INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


In the files of our Engineering Service Department that 


go back nearly half a century, are records of the 


solutions to unusual problems in pipe design and 
installation, such as the flexible joint stream crossing 
illustrated above. If you have such a problem 
we may be able to tell how a similar problem was previously solved. Our 
wide design and manufacturing experience with special fittings to meet 
unusual requirements, where standard material cannot be used, may also be 
found of value to you. United States Pipe and Foundry Co., General Offices: 


Burlington, New Jersey. Plants and Sales Offices Throughout U. S. A. 
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A Balaneed Fuel Economy 


HE Janus, End Use, has popped up again. One face, 

viewed by the intervenors, the coal interests, the de- 
tractors, is stern—a sort of “thou-shalt-not-pass” coun- 
tenance. During the Natural Gas Investigation and in 
many of the pipeline application dockets being heard by 
the Federal Power Commission two or three years ago, 
this face was ubiquitous. A coal-smudged, black curtain 
hung along the western approaches to the Northeastern 
region, and above this the stern face leered. This was 
super-regulation. 

But Janus has a benign face, too. With much of the op- 
position brushed aside and the black curtain fading, the 
gas industry is able to view this face more clearly. If its 
expression could be read, advocation might be found there 
of the gas industry’s concept of End Use, to wit: A bal- 
anced fuel economy in a free market. 

All of which is simply a metaphorical means of intro- 
ducing a talk which Gardiner Symonds, president of 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Corp., presented Aug. 30 at 
the Appalachian Gas Measurement Short Course. Mr. 
Symonds, who is noted for his business acumen—witness 
the coup which brought about a swap of future deliveries 
in return for ready supplies of Trans-Arabian pipe last 
June, which was a sort of topper on his other accomplish- 
ments since Tennessee Gas was born—is likewise a very 
sensible man. He is planning to carry gas all the way to 
Buffalo, N. Y., and eventually to Boston. 

Now Tennessee Gas is presently serving the Appalachian 
area, principally West Virginia. A couple of months ago, 
distributors in those areas became jittery over the pros- 
pects of Tennessee’s building new lines into other areas, 
possibly, they wondered, at the jeopardy of their own 
territory? The company reports their customer companies’ 
worries have been pretty well dismissed but just as a 
clincher Mr. Symonds gave his talk at the West Virginia 
school. 

Taking as his title ““A Balanced Fuel Economy,” Tennes- 
see's president undertook to point out to his listeners that 
too much gas—a supersaturation, as it were—in their own 
locality could be harmful to the public. 

Gas needs markets, said Mr. Symonds. In the South- 
west it is flared for lack of markets. In the Appalachian 
area, itself, gas was once flared—because it was a cheap, 
wasted, despised commodity. Plus physical waste there 
was economic waste: “Industry did not get from gas the 
results it could have obtained with better planning.” But 
this waste was eliminated when far-sighted management 
developed new markets several hundred miles from the 
well where its intrinsic value was appreciated. So waste, 
physical and economic, was eliminated. Rates were set 
for industry that encouraged superior uses. For the home, 
rates were kept low enough to encourage intelligent utili- 
zation. 

Now we in the Southwest are augmenting the supply in 
the Appalachians, he said. And, with this fine market, we 
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could settle back to a life of ease and freedom from worry, 
expand within territorial limits, saturate the area with 
natural gas. But: 

“There have been cases when the pipeline company and, 
in turn, the distribution company are committed to buy 
more gas than they can sell for superior uses. . . Short- 
sighted companies then begin to raid other markets. . . 
The pipeline company sells gas to a large industrial con- 
sumer at a price that the distribution cofmpany cannot 
meet. The distribution company must then, in turn, sell 


dump gas.” 


We, said Mr. Symonds, don’t intend to be caught in this 
fix. We hope to expand to new markets that have large 
potential requirements. Markets now under consideration 
are industrial areas; these “must have a balanced fuel 
economy. Other areas are dependent upon the economic 
health of these areas. 

And, “‘while the Appalachian and Northeastern areas are 
both important centers of industry, there are marked dif- 
ferences in the type of industrial fuel requirements. This 
(the Appalachian) area is characterized by steel mills; 
that area by non-ferrous metal plants. . . There the fac- 
tory operations are largely mechanical and natural gas 
will be needed in lesser quantities for heat treating and 
finishing processes. .. New England is, today, handicapped 
by a lack of natural gas. It must have gas if it is to con- 
tinue to compete with other industrial regions.” 

Mr. Symonds articulates a concept that is growing in 
the minds of many. End use may yet come, under a bal- 
anced fuel economy, on the industry's own terms, and 
dictated by common sense and a free, wise market. 


Atlantic City Themes 


T may be presumptuous to try to single out a central 
theme or line of thought that will be prevailing at the 
Atlantic City meeting of the 10,000 members of a great 
industry in one of the few free countries of today’s rapidly 
moving world. 

Each person there will have his own dominant thoughts. 
if we were asked, though, to draw up some kind of defini- 
tion of what is the most nearly dominant line of thinking 
among the leaders. we’d say it most likely is along the 
line of shortages, financial matters or public relations, 
or all three. (Oh yes, and we almost forgot the election. ) 

The industry is facing the era of its greatest expansion. 
There will be plenty of evidence of that in the exciting 
days at Atlantic City. There will be discussions of the 
phenomenal efforts to increase the supply of gas. 

And supply of capital undoubtedly will have a forward 
spot in many minds. Mere large volume, and even pro- 
digious service to the nation and its citizens, are not 
enough in themselves to attract capital. Capital requires 
a steady showing of earnings year after year. Specialists 
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from the regulatory groups and from the industry will talk 
on some of the financial phases of the industry’s record 
rate of growth. And a high order of thinking on this sub- 
ject is going to be required of both management and regu- 
latory bodies over the next year or two. Sooner or later, 
if sound economic principles are to prevail, there must be 
recognition of the all-out requirements to meet the de- 
mands of the public. A runaway market in gas for house- 


heating is being faced. One way to control it obviously 


would be through an adjustment of rates that would put 
vas for this purpose more in line with the prices of com- 
petitive fuels. 

It will be encouraging to note at the convention that. 
in facing the numerous pressing problems of the day, 
there is greater unity between the elements in the industry 
itself. So closely are their interests and future intertwined 
that the manufactured and natural gas men are coming 
more and more to have the same outlook, in many respects. 

The GAMA exhibit, the largest exhibit ever of modern 
gas appliances, will get plenty of attention at Atlantic 
City, along with the prospects for greater quantities of 
these appliances. 

The talks on synthetic fuels will be intently absorbed, 
as well as everything about supply of oil, coal and coke. 

And don't worry—there will be plenty of informal dis- 
cussion of what’s likely to happen the first Tuesday of 
November and after the first of the year. 


Horse-Trading Thoughts 


OOD old-fashioned horse trading has had plenty to 

do with the growth of the United States as a nation, 
and with the growth of what has come to be known as the 
American way of living, with the highest standard in the 
world. 

Horse trading, free play of economic forces, and letting 
the law of supply and demand work without too much 
interference—it’s this sort of thing that has made for eco- 
nomic progress. In this way the means and incentive have 
been provided for one individual or group to produce and 
market the goods and services needed by other groups. 

As time went on, there developed certain established 
patterns in horse trading. In the steel industry, the basing 
point system was evolved. The producers and traders in 
this business worked out a plan under which it became 
customary for one company, more distant from a given 
market, to meet the prices of another company, nearer the 
market, by absorbing some of the freight costs. This be- 
came the recognized practice that those in this trade fol- 
lowed. It seemed to produce the greatest good for the 
sreatest number. 

And as natural gas came to be developed as an important 
resource, various principles of horse trading came into 
play there too. That’s how cities and industries came to 
be supplied with natural gas. Those who wanted the gas 
horse-traded with those who had it. 

In the case of steel, the time-honored horse trading 
methods have been thrown out the window in one fell 
swoop. Following a ruling by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Supreme Court outlawed a similar pricing 
system for cement, and the steel companies largely against 
their will were forced to replace multiple basing point 
with f.o.b. mill pricing. Dislocations feared as a result 
of this (unless Congress does something) include the 
possible necessity for plants to change their locations, at 
great cost and inconvenience to labor, industry and con- 
sumers alike. No definite data are available yet on how 
this decision is affecting the gas industry, but in the case 
of our electric friends, it is significant that a General 
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Electric vice president the other day estimated it would 
cost that company alone $500,000 a year. 

It would not be accurate to draw an exact paralle! be. 
tween the basing point decision, as related to steel. and 
some possible changes in the methods of natural gas 
pricing. There is a similarity, however, in that in the case 
of natural gas, the question is whether well-known and 
established and proven horse trading rules will, through 
sovernment edict, have to give way to new rules that are 
less well tried. 

Those who need natural gas often have had to horse. 
trade for it. Sometimes that was the only way they could 
get it. And those who need it today may stand the best 
chance of getting it, if horse trading practice can continue, 
Any set of rules superimposed on existing contracts, and 
over-ruling normal horse trading practice, should be 
scrutinized with the greatest care, before adoption. 

At this writing a hearing on the matter in question has 
been scheduled by the Federal Power Commission for 
Sept. 20. This was 18 days after Sept. 2, when the com- 
mission issued a revision of the proposed rules and reeu- 
lations. In a motion for oral argument, which at this 
writing had been drawn up and signed by a number of 
important companies who would be involved in the pro- 
posed changes, these companies contended it would be 
“appropriate as well as necessary to allow sufficient time 
for adequate analysis of the revisions.” These companies 
preferred not to consider at that time the rules themselves, 
but instead suggested the day be devoted to oral argument 
on some important legal questions regarding the scope 
of the commission’s authority. 

The companies had made the objection that the com- 
mission is without authority to require certain things 
which, as it happens, in effect violate time-honored horse 
trading practice. These things include the following: 

To establish a single formula for the determination 
of a rate by prescribing the only factors to be con- 
sidered. (A single formula would be unthinkable in 
normal horse trading. ) 

(And in the motion for oral argument it was con- 
tended also that the following can be done by the com- 
mission Only after hearings and lawful findings that 
such rates, charges or classifications are unduly dis- 
criminatory or otherwise in violation of some _ pro- 
vision of the Natural Gas act.) 

To require changes in the rates, charges, or classifi- 
cations, or other terms contained in any contract now 
existing or hereafter made and filed with the commis- 
sion, for the transportation, purchase or sale of nat- 
ural gas, over which the commission has jurisdiction. 

To require that all rates for the transportation or 
sale of natural gas, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
commission, shall be stated only “in cents or in dollars 
and cents per unit.” 

To prohibit the inclusion in any rate schedule or 
contract on file with the commission of any rule, regu- 
lation, exception or condition which authorizes the 
change of any rate, such as adjustment for taxes, pur- 
chased gas cost, or similar price adjustment. 

To limit the right of a natural gas company and its 
customers to contract for the transportation or sale 
of natural gas.... 

Those concerned with this proceeding are not approach- 
ing the matter in any antagonistic spirit. All they ask, in a 
friendly spirit, is that the extent of the commission’s juris- 
diction be given careful consideration. Once that is de- 
termined, they seek a reasonable chance to study and be 
heard on the proposed amendment to the regulations. 

And when the issue is decided it is to be hoped that. 
whatever changes are made, some important fundamental 
horse trading methods are still allowed. 
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‘TECHNICAL TRENDS 


Oil At Sea 


HE degree to which petro- 

leum is being obtained, and 
sought, in our coastal waters, 
may not be generally realized un- 
less one studies the petroleum in- 
dustry journals or travels along 
the Gulf or southern California 
coast. Numerous wells have been 
drilled and are now operating a 
considerable distance off shore, 
many of them accessible only by 
boat. 

Special rigs and equipment 
have been developed for these 
marine operations. The Shell Oil 
Co. has recently placed in service 
on the Louisiana coast a drilling 
barge said to be the world’s most 
powerful drilling rig. It carries an 186-ft derrick, holds 
sufficient drill pipe to go to a depth of 18,000 ft, generates 
2250 hp with space for an additional 450 hp, and accom- 
modates an office, galley, sleeping quarters, and other 
space equivalent to a five-room house. 

Seismic exploration is continuing actively out to dis- 
tances of several miles. It is generally more difficult on 
the California coast than along the Gulf because the sea 
bottom drops more rapidly in the former case, requiring 
ocean-going tugs or comparable vessels, while along the 
Gulf the water is relatively calm and shallow in many 
areas. In addition to the obvious mechanical difficulties 
of creating and observing explosions beneath the sea floor, 
regulations of jurisdictional bodies have to be observed 
at this time when there is complete uncertainty as to 
whether the federal government or the individual states 
will have control over the tidelands, or just what is meant 
by tidelands or continental shelf, and what is the signifi- 
cane of the 3-mile limit and does it apply in a bay or 
estuary? In California the Fish and Game commission 
seems to be largely in control from the standpoint of pro- 
tecting the coastal fishing industry. 

Apart from the mechanical and legal difficulties, it 
seems quite logical to expect to produce oil under the 
ocean in areas adjacent to oil-producing land, as we are 
told by the geologists that many of our coastal areas were 
once submerged and that there is no significant difference 
between the present sea coast and and the adjacent ocean 
floor as regards underlying strata. 

To the writer’s knowledge there has been no significant 
production of natural gas from marine wells, but there 
seems no reason why there may not be future discoveries 
of economic importance. 


Gas From Sawdust 


AX investigation of the possibility of commercial pro- 
duction of charcoal, gas, and tars, from Northwest 
Douglas fir sawdust, is being made by J. D. Ross, research 
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engineer at Oregon Forest Products laboratory at Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

Preliminary investigation indicates that the raw sawdust 
with 15% moisture or less will produce a char of approxi- 
mately 88% fixed carbon, 9% volatile combustible matter, 
and 2% ash. By weight of products, the overall yield is 
indicated at 38% pyroligneous acid and soluble tars, 35% 
gas, 25% charcoal, and 4% separable tar; as a weight- 
volume relationship, one pound of dry wood produces 6.5 
cu ft of 420 Btu gas. 

A pilot plant is planned, to produce one ton of charcoal 
per day. It will consist of a rotary dryer, rotary retort, 
and coke briquetting and briquet-drying facilities. 


What Goes On In Research 


_ $600,000 per year research program of the American 
Gas Assn. is an effort of which we should all be proud 
and which has been recognized and pointed out by recent 
federal government surveys as a pattern for industry. 
Also the organization and coordination, and _ publicity 
media, are such that it is relatively easy for anyone in the 
gas industry to keep up to date on general developments 
and obtain details in which he has special interest. 

From the national or general industry and commerce 
standpoint, however, one becomes rather bewildered when 
contemplating the enormous amount of research that must 
be going on, and frustrated when attempting to find out 
what information exists on a given subject (knowing that 
considerable information almost certainly has been ob- 
tained somewhere by someone). 

In almost every trade or technical journal there are one 
or more descriptions of large research buildings and or- 
vanizations, either in operation or being constructed, with 
annual operating costs equalling a significant percentage 
of the gross revenue of the industries or groups which sup- 
port them. Pamphlets come through the mail, and other 
channels, from hundreds of government, industrial, com- 
mercial, sponsored, endowed, and educational institutions, 
employing thousands of skilled scientists and technicians 
and guiding undergraduate and graduate students, all con- 
stantly producing new and valuable information. 

It is granted that some of this work is secret and confi- 
dential and therefore not immediately available, and that 
only portions would be of interest to any one industry or 
croup. However, it would seem that a great deal of the 
data should be available for the taking, with those who 
have paid for it receiving additional compensation in 
goodwill and publicity and improved national economy 
and progress. As it now stands one suspects that there is 
an enormous amount of duplication of effort; and that 
a great deal of this information remains unknown, at least 
for a long time and except by accident, to all but the rela- 
tively small group who produces it and is directly or 
immediately interested in it. 

If the above is true, it seems that some remedy and 
action is indicated. Perhaps there should be a National 
Association for the Exchange of Industrial Information. 
Somehow there should be some organized research to find 
out what is going on in research. 
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CLOCK CONTROL (Cp) RANGES 


¢ mans 


PRICED FOR VOLUME SELLING! 


IT’S PL, AT ATLANTIC CITY, 


OCTOBER 4-8, BOOTH 420 


Here are CP CLOCK CONTROL ranges 


A Quality CP Clock Control Range 
0 Gated GP oc cvcwcssct $199.95 


priced for a waiting market... ready for 
immediate delivery! This addition to the 
Quality line for 1948 gives you step-up op- 
portunities for volume-beating promotions! 
And this is only part of the great new 


Quality line. See the whole story at the 


Atlantic City show and get your salesmen 


ready to write orders! 


SMART COOKS KNOW GAS HAS GOT IT! 


A Quality"CP* Clock Control Range with all 


deluxe features to retail at... . $229.95 ROBERTS & MANDER CORPORATION 


Hatboro Pa. ¢ Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


AUTOMATIC GAS RANGES + STEEL KITCHEN CABINETS + SINKS * EXHAUST FANS + FOR NEW FREEDOM GAS KITCHENS 
Only Roberts & Mander Corporation makes Lally kitchen equipment + Trademark of the finest since 1903 
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_ PROMOTIONAL NOTES AND NOTIONS 
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HE first time I went to an 

AGA convention at Atlantic 
City—27 years ago—there were 
two groups I soon became espe- 
cially sorry for, the Program 
Committee and the speakers. 
Those were the days of prohibi- 
tion when furtive lads haunted 
the hotel lobbies advising vou, 
mouths sidewise, and from be- 
hind “grimy paws, that stuff 
“right off the boat” was available 
for delivery to your room psss- 
psss-psss. Many of the conven- 
tioneers of those hootchy days 
found life in Atlantic City far 
more exciting than _ elevating, 
more spirituous than inspira- 
tional. Pity the poor Program Committee and the speak- 
ers: Again, in those days the gas utility business had few 
of today’s complicatory problems. Like life generally, 
things were much simpler. 

Today, a convention such as ours is a real national 
forum—check the program—devoted to the serious purpose 
of self-betterment. Both in and out of the various sessions, 
ideas are expressed, problems reviewed, and information 
interchanged. 

The individual who attends the convention can make a 
better gas man out of himself if he wants to. He can talk 
directly to men with more experience than himself. He can 
hear speakers, especially chosen for their outstanding knowl- 
edge of their subject, express the ideas in which they special- 
ize. At the GAMA exhibit, the latest appliances, tools and 
equipment are on display. with men there anxious to de- 
scribe and explain. 


Homework 


M AYBE vou too read the story written by a navy officer, 
describing how he put housekeeping on a naval basis 
when his wife broke her ankle, and the wonders he worked 
accordingly. Reduced housekeeping time by half, learned 
how to iron shirts in 4 minutes (stop watch timing no more 
nor less) by buying an ironer. Drew up working schedules, 
and saved several hours per week which at $........ per hour 
represented quite a saving (?) in annual household op- 
erating expense. 

Of course, the writer of the article was a mere man. 
service-disciplined withal, injecting his masculine mentality 
and methods into a woman’s world. He was bubbling over 
with efficiency, supported by gold leaf authority. The aver- 
age housewife enjoys doing things her own way, rather 
than according to rules and regulations issued by the 
powers-that-be. Service methods are impersonal. Your 
housewife, on the other hand, has pride in injecting her 
personality in her housekeeping. 
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Just imagine a salesman trying to sell a housewife a labor- 
saving appliance on the basis it would save her so many 
hours a week, which at so much per hour, amounts to a 
worthwhile dollar saving annually. The idea is ludicrous. 

Labor-saving devices, anything that makes housekeeping 
easier and more enjoyable, are prime needs in any home. 
Gas service is valuable because it brings these very things 
to the home. But, for some reason beyond the ken of the 
male, women are inclined to buck innovations, and have to 
be “sold” new fangled ways of doing things. 


Defeatism 


OU still meet people, who, poor deluded souls, feel the 

gas industry is a “has been” despite its magnificent war 
record, and proven value as a major national asset. Appar- 
ently they take the electric propaganda too seriously. 

They need reminding that any industry that had new 
construction expenditures of better than a billion—yes! a 
billion—dollars in 1946 and 1947, and which will hit an- 
other 5 billion before 1950, if bushy-browed John L. sees fit 
to allow the materials to be produced, is certainly doing 
anything but declining. 

Dollars, like rats in a sinking ship, are the first to leave a 
slipping industry. Men in the financial field, who should 
know, tell me that never in its long history has the gas 
industry enjoyed such confidence in wise money circles as it 
is enjoying now. 

The AGA publicity program deserves some credit for this 
condition. We were later than some of our competitors in 
realizing the intrinsic value of proper publicity, but better 
late than never, we are now getting it where it really helps. 


At Last 


[\ Spanish they have a saying, Fn el palacio todas las 
cosas marchan despacio (in the palace everything moves 
slowly). The impatient gringo trying to get things done in 
México hears this frequently among his manana-minded 
friends. | 

For several years this page has preached the gospel of 
practical cooperation with all worthy appliance manu- 
facturers and dealers, whose efforts produce gas load, in the 
face of a merchandising school of thought which wanted 
its.cake and penny too. 

At last, the sun seems to be shining. For the first time 
in history, dealers and distributors have been invited by 
GAMA to our National Convention to inspect the exhibits 
and‘ g joint GAMA-AGA session has been scheduled to 
discuss ways and means of doing business on a mutually 
profitable basis; that is, so that we get the load and the 
dealers get the profit. 

Today, the wraps are really off as our good old free 
economy competition gets into its stride, and there must be 
no dissension on the firing line. if we are to win the Battle 


of the Fuels. 
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nitely Better Regulation 
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Aerial view of Utility plant 

in which all manufacturing 

operations from foundry to 
final assembly are completed. 
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Utility Type A Service Regulator 


Su may now order Service Regulators 
set and sealed to your actual specifications 
by simply specifying pressure requirements. 


SEND TODAY FOR: 


PERFORMANCE CURVES 
AND QUANTITY PRICES 


{jtility 
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“On The Boardwalk .. .” 


A task force 10,000 strong that 
threatens to burst the seams of hos- 
pitable Atlantic City’s hotel facilities is 
descending this month upon the eastern 
seaboard resort to celebrate the 30th 
annual convention of the American Gas 
Association. The dates are Oct. 4 to 8— 
Monday through Friday—and the lo- 
cale includes the civic auditorium, 
Haddon Hall, the Ritz-Carlton, Hotel 


Traymore, and the Ambassador. 


Added features that will draw almost 
as many attendants as the convention 
program itself include the mammoth 
display of the Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Association, the annual election 
of officers with a slate headed by Colo- 
rado Interstate’s Robert W. Hendee, a 
gas appliance dealers meeting, an LP- 
Gas appliance dealers merchandising 
program, events for ladies, and the tra- 
ditional round of social functions. 


A glance at the meaty program for 
the general sessions gives a clear in- 
sight into the paths of industry think- 
ing. Varied though they are, topics to 
be discussed point clearly to a central 
keynote: Sound expansion—expansion 
in gas sales, in appliance sales, in indus- 
trial relations programs, in research, 
and in safety. “Clearing Skies,” the 
kickoff address by GAMA President 
John A. Robertshaw following opening 
of the first session by AGA president 
Hudson W. Reed, will set the theme. 


An added attraction in the program 
is promised in the talk by the articulate 
Mr. Reed, whose subject “Facing Facts 
in the Gas Industry” foretells more 
than the usual recitation of association 
achievements characteristic of presiden- 
tial addresses. 

As in 1947, industry men will have 
an opportunity to hear the govern- 
ment’s side of the gas picture. With 
conditions and prospects in FPC regu- 
lation taking on a more favorable as- 
pect toward the industry, the spotlight 
has been shifted from the commission 
—whose Chairman Nelson Lee Smith 
was a featured speaker last year—to 
Edmond M. Hanrahan, chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
who will take the all-important topic of 
“Financial Aspects of the Gas Ex- 
pansion Program.” 
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AGA Men Flock To Atlantic City 


In the talented array of speakers 
lined up for the general sessions are 
Everett Boothby, vice-president, Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Gas Light Co.; Lawrence 
A. Appley, president, American Man- 
agement Assn., and Jack Lacy, presi- 
dent, Lacy Sales Institute, Boston. 

Three general meetings are pro- 
grammed: Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday mornings. The executive ses- 
sion will be held Tuesday afternoon. 

Two events mark Monday’s calendar: 
the natural gas department meeting, to 
be held in the morning, and the gather- 
ing of the manufactured gas depart- 
ment, in the afternoon. 

Five sections will also gather: ac- 
counting, with five seperate meetings; 
home service, with a round table and 
breakfast: industrial and commercial 
gas, with a luncheon and afternoon 
session; residential gas, with one meet- 
ing; and the technical group, which will 


THE NOMINEES 


will mark the manufactured gas depart- 
ment’s conclave. 


Accounting section activities will be 
split into five groups, general and prop- 
erty records, taxation (held jointly with 
the Edison Electric Institute), materials 
and supplies, customer accounting, and 
general. A luncheon is also planned for 


Wednesday. 


Considerable interest among home 
service ladies will attach to the sched- 
uled talk on television as related to 
their work, to be presented by Lester 
Vail, director, Daytime Shows and 
Television Show Productions Inc., N.Y. 


Industrial and commercial gas men 
will hear of new twists in publicizing 
and promoting sales, as well as a report 
on industrial burners and furnace 
equipment. That single point ignition 
has come of age will be told residential 
gas men as a highlight of their Wednes- 


Thirty-one gasmen 
have been selected 
by the nominating 
committee for AGA 
service in 1949. Here 
pictured are the elec- 
tive officers for the 
new year. 


President 


R. W. Hendee 


D. A. Hulcy 
Second V.P. 


H. H. Cuthrell 
First V.P. 


meet Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day afternoons. 

Discussion of personnel problems, 
conservation, regulation, and a showing 
of the fine Columbia Gas System film, 
“The Eternal Flame,” will attract nat- 
ural gas men at their department’s 
meeting. 

Research and promotion, ways and 
means of meeting the peak load prob- 
lem, the marketing of manufactured gas 
securities, and a symposium on the 
availability of gas making materials 


day afternoon meeting. 

As usual, meetings of the technical 
section will encompass a broad scope 
of topics from gamma ray inspection to 
the high-Btu oil gas process, from safety 
engineering to liquid fuels. 

“Gas Has Got It” will creep into the 
program of the gas appliance dealers 
meeting in the form of a talk by J. J. 
Quinn of Boston Consolidated, who will 
tell what it can do for the dealer. This 
powerful selling program, introduced at 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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E. F. Barrett 
Treasurer 


A G Al Comentiien Program 


GENERAL SESSION 


TUESDAY, OCT. 5—10 A.M. 
Ballroom-Auditorium 
Opening Remarks 
Hudson W. Reed, president, AGA. 


Clearing Skies 
John A. Robertshaw, president, 
GAMA. 


The AGA Treasury 


E. F. Barrett, treasurer. 
Election of Officers 


Facing Facts in the Gas Industry 
Hudson W. Reed, president, The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co. 
Financial Aspects of the Gas Expansion 
Program 
Edmond M. Hanrahan, chairman, Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 


Nominating Committee Report 
A. B. S. Lindsley, chairman. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
TUESDAY, OCT. 5—12 NOON 


Ballroom-Auditorium 
(Only Company member delegates are 
eligible to attend) 
Election of Company Members 
Election of Directors 


Election of General Nominating Com- 
mittee 


Election of Committee on Resolutions 


GENERAL SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 6—10 A.M. 
Ballroom-Auditorium 


Presentation of Awards 


Industry and Research 
C. E. Williams, Battelle Institute. 
What Makes Star Salesmen Tick? 
Jack Lacy, president, Lacy Sales In- 
stitute, Boston. 
Report—Time and Place Committee on 
1949 Convention 
F. X. Mettenet, vice president, Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke Co. 
Report—Resolutions Committee 
(Chairman to be elected at Execu- 
tive Session) 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
LUNCHEON 


THURSDAY, OCT. 7—12:30 P.M. 
Rose Room—Hotel Traymore 
The Executive and Collective Bargaining 
Dr. Leo Wolman, director, Bureau of 
Economic Research and Professor 
of Economics, Columbia University 


NATURAL GAS DEPARTMENT 
MONDAY, OCT. 4—10 A.M. 


Ballroom-Auditorium 


Opening Remarks 
Robert W. Hendee, chairman. 
Report of Nominating Committee 
R. H. Hargrove, chairman; president, 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., 
Shreveport, La. 
Report of Time and Place Committee 
(1949 Spring Meeting) 
J. French Robinson, president, The 
East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland. 
Report of Fund Committee 
E. F. Schmidt, chairman. 


Research and Promotion—An Inves:- 
ment in Security 


Hugh H. Cuthrell, chairman. 


Meeting the Peak Load Problem 
E. G. Boyer, Philadelphia Electric C. . 


Market for Manufactured Gas Securitics 


Edward Hopkinson, Jr., Drexel & Co. 
Philadelphia. 


“Eternal Flame” 
Columbia Gas System film. 


Election of Managing Committee 


ACCOUNTING 


GENERAL AND PROPERTY RECORDS 
ACCOUNTING 


TUESDAY, OCT. 5—2 P.M. 


Benjamin West Room—Haddon Hall 
Presiding: 
A. A. Cullman, coordinator, genera! 
accounting activities group. 


Report of Coordinator 
A. A. Cullman, assistant treasurer, 
Columbia Eng. Corp. Inc., New 
York. 


Summarization of Activities of General 
Accounting Sub- and Project Commit- 
tees 
J.C. Cross, chairman, assistant treas- 
urer, Hope Natural Gas Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Summarization of Activities of Property 

Records Sub- and Project Committees 

H. J. Rustad, chairman, Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh. 


BP DIRECTORS 


M. Banks A.M. Beebee N. Bertolette 


H. Fink 


O. S. Hagerman J. L. Haley 


D. P. Hartson 


G. F. Mitchell R. W. Otto 


Price Level Impact on Reserves 
A. B. Hossack, American Appraisal 
Co. 
Protecting the Commercial Gas Load 
Everett J. Boothby, vice president 
and general manager, Washington 
Gas Light Co. 
The Next Step in Industrial Relations 
Lawrence A. Appley, president, 
American Management Associa- 
tion, New York. 


GENERAL SESSION 


THURSDAY, OCT. 7—10 A.M. 
Ballroom-Auditorium 


Inflation and the Economy 

W.A. Irwin, American Bankers Assn. 
The Fuel Outlook 

Edward Falck, NSRB. 
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Personnel Problems in the Gas Industry 

M. V. Cousins, personnel director, 

United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreve- 
port, La. 


Economic Aspects of Gas Conservation 
(Speaker to be announced) 


Regulation of the Oil and Gas Industry 


from the Standpoint of the Independent 


Producer 
(Speaker to be announced) 


“Eternal Flame” 


Sound-color film produced by The 
Columbia Gas System 


MANUFACTURED GAS 
DEPARTMENT 


MONDAY, OCT. 4—z2:00 P.M. 
Ballroom-Auditorium 


Underground Storage 
A. V. Schwartz, Columbia Engineer- 
ing Corp., Columbus, Ohio. 
Coordination within the Departments 
J. F. Preish, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., Detroit. 


Coordination of Gas-Purchase Account- 
ing 
C. G. Moorehead, Hope Natural Gas 
Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Contributions in Aid of Construction 


L. E. Reynolds, Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., Hartford. 


JOINT A.G.A.—E.E.1. TAXATION 
ACCOUNTING 


TUESDAY, OCT. 5—2 P.M. 
Mandarin Room—Haddon Hall 
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J. C. Pag 


Presiding: 
Frank Freer, Jr., chairman; Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 
Round Table Discussion of Current Tax 
Problems 
Review of Court Decisions 
Tax Treatments of Deferred Credits 
Application of LIFO in Depreciation 
for Federal Income Tax 


MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 
ACCOUNTING 
TUESDAY, OCT. 5—2 P.M. 
Room 1333—Haddon Hall 
Presiding: 

G. B. Herr, chairman; special repre- 
sentative priorities, Peoples Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Pittsburgh. 


Discussion Meeting 
Codification of Materials 
Floating Purchase Requisition 
Materials and Supplies Reports 
Layouts of Warehouses 
Handling and Storing of Materials 


CUSTOMER ACCOUNTING 
ACTIVITIES GROUP 


TUESDAY, OCT. 5—2 P.M. 
Viking Room—Haddon Hall 
Presiding: 
A. W. Fyfe, coordinator, customer 
accounting activities group. 


Report of Coordinator 
A. W. Fyfe, manager, methods bu- 
- reau, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
N. Y., Inc. 


Fuel Adjustments in Residential and 
Small Commercial Rates 
Harold Quad, chairman, project com- 
mittee, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Pet Collection Procedures 
O. B. Cook, chairman, project com- 
mittee, Battle Creek Gas Co., Bat- 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 6—12:30 P.M. 
Vernon Room—Haddon Hall 
Presiding: 
John A. Williams, chairman, ac- 
counting section. 


Accounting Developments Service Com- 
mittee Report 
W. R. Clement, chairman, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 
How to Tell Our Story to the Employee 
C. J. Allen, vice president, The Con- 
necticut Light and Power Co., 
Waterbury. 
Better Manpower Utilization Through 
Proper Systems Planning 
Jerome Barnum, technical training 
advisor, Bigelow Sanford Carpet 
Co., Inc., New York. 
Financing Utility Capital Requirements 
Committee—Interim Report 
E. W. Morehouse, chairman; vice 
president, General Public Utilities 
Corp., New York. 
Report of Chairman 
John A. Williams, assistant control- 
ler, Niagara Hudson Power Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Leith V. Watkins, chairman; secre- 
tary-controller, Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co., New York. 


Election of Officers 


HOME SERVICE 
ROUND-TABLE 


TUESDAY, OCT. 5—z2 P.M. 
Rose Room—Hotel Traymore 
Presiding: 
Elizabeth J. Lynahan, chairman, AGA 
home service committee; Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago. 


A New Challenge for Home Service 


HOME SERVICE 
BREAKFAST 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 6—8 A.M. 
American Dining Room— 


Hotel Traymore 
Presiding: 
Elizabeth J. Lynahan. 


Careers in Home Economics 
Capsule Presentation of Home Service 
Records 


From Adam to Atom 
A Story in Human Relations. Dr. 
Ethel J. Alpenfels, professor of 
anthropology, New York Univer- 
sity. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL GAS 


TUESDAY, OCT. 5—12 NOON 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


The Value of the Industrial Gas Load 
to the Gas Industry 
Frank H. Lerch, Jr., president, Con- 
solidated Natural Gas Co., New 
York. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 5—2 P.M. 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


The Chairman’‘s Report 
L. Ourusoff, manager of utilization, 
Washington Gas Light Co. 


Publicizing Industrial and Commercial 
Gas 
Raymond W. Fenton, assistant adver- 
tising manager, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co. 


Industrial Burners and Furnace Equip- 
ment 

D. A. Campbell, manager, industrial 

division, Bryant Heater Co., Cleve- 


tle Creek, Mich. Jane Schleicher, East Ohio Gas Co. land. 
ies 
> CHAIRMEN 
A Par ae fs ee a di 
zenthaler F, C. Smith A. H. Stack A.C. Taylor J. Van Norden L.E. Reynolds’. 8B.T. Franck W.F.McConnor W. M. Jacobs W. R. Fras 


Standardization of Company Forms to 
Customers 
Louis Stoecker, chairman, projects 
committee, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


An Economic Evaluation of Residential 
Deposits 
L. J. Rauh, chairman, project com- 
mittee, Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light and Power Co. of Baltimore, 
Md. 
Technique of Interviewing Customers— 
Training Methods and Manuals 
W. S. Frick, chairman, project com- 
— East Ohio Gas Co., Cleve- 
and. 


ACCOUNTING 
GENERAL SESSION LUNCHEON 
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Television, Next? 
Lester Vail, director, Daytime Shows 
and Television Show Productions, 
Inc., New York. 


Plans for School Laboratories 
Dr. Helen Judy Bond, head, house- 
hold arts dept., Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


Teacher Dinners 
Helen Kirtland, home service director, 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus. 


Detergents—vUse in Launderina 
Mrs. Helen Kendall, household equip- 
ment editor, Good Housekeeping 
Institute, New York. 


A Service for Women’s Clubs 
Dorothy F. O’Meara, home service 
director, Bridgeport (Conn.) Gas 
Light Co 


Commercial Gas Cooking Promotion and 
Development 
(Presentation of Promotion Media and 
Demonstration of Flavorizer) 
John J. Bourke, director, commercial 
gas cooking promotion, AGA. 


Report of Nominating Committee and 
Election of Officers 
~ Karl Emmerling, chairman; East Ohio 


Gas Co. 


RESIDENTIAL GAS 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 6—2 P.M. 
Ballroom-Auditorium 


Opening Remarks 
W. M. Jacobs, chairman-nominee, 
manager general sales, Southern 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles. 
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Report of Nominating Committee 

W. M. Chamberlain, chairman, gen- 
eral sales manager, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids. 

Election of Officers 
The Chairman’‘s Address 
What About Hot Water? 

Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, director, 
The Ellen H. Richards Institute, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Single Point Ignition Comes of Age 

Frank H. Trembly, Jr., assistant sales 
manager, Philadelphia Gas Works 
Co. 

Serve and Sell with Servel 

A dramatized presentation by repre- 
sentatives of Servel, Inc. 

So You Think You're Slipping 

Edward A. McFaul, Evanston, Ill. 


GAS APPLIANCE DEALERS 
MEETING 
THURSDAY, OCT. 7—2 P.M. 
Ballroom-Auditorium 

Opening Remarks 
W. M. Jacobs, chairman-nominee. 
The Sale’s the Thing 
Harry Boyd Brown, president, Good 
House Stores, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Cashing In On Dealer Cooperation 


|. S. Anoff, president, Albert Pick 
Co., Chicago. 
Tell ‘Em and Sell ‘Em 
E. Carl Sorby, vice president, Geo. D. 
Roper Corp., Rockford, III. 
Gas Has Got It—For Dealer 
J. J. Quinn, vice president, Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co. 


TECHNICAL 


TUESDAY, OCT. 5—2:30 P.M. 
Ambassador Hotel 


Safety Requirements for Liquid Petro- 
leum Gas Installations 
E. O. Mattocks, Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Field Experience on Gamma Ray Inspec- 
tion of Welds in a High Pressure Pipe 
Line 
A. B. Lauderbaugh, chief gas engi- 
neer, The Manufacturers Light & 
Heat Co., Pittsburgh, and Stanley 
A. Brosky, manager of the metals 
division, Pittsburgh Testing Labor- 
atory. 
Fusibility of Ash and its Relation to 
Clinkering in Water-Gas Generators 
Dr. John F. Foster, Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 


TECHNICAL 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 6—2:30 P.M. 
Ambassador Hotel 
General Distribution Problems 
Henry W. Nicolson, general superin- 
tendent of distribution, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J 
District Regulator Vaults 
Hubert G. Howell, chief engineer, gas 
division, Memphis (Tenn.) Light, 
Gas & Water Division. 
The Safety Engineer Looks at the Record 
D. C. Stewart, safety supervisor, Nia- 
gara Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, 
N. Y 
Modern Meter Practices 
R. J. Ott, superintendent, meter di- 
vision, Philadelphia Gas Works 
Co. 
Mechanization in Distribution (A Com- 
posite Film) , 


TECHNICAL 


THURSDAY, OCT. 7—2:30 P.M. 
Ambassador Hotel 


So You Wanted to Eat Out 
D. J. Brogan, sales manager, C. S. 
Blodgett Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 
Stormy Weather 
E. Carl Sorby. 
You and Servel 
R. J. Canniff, advertising manager, 
Servel, Inc. 
Hot Water Magic 
C. Edwin Bartlett, Bartlett G Co, 
Philadelphia. 
Better Living Through Better Selling 
(Speaker to be announced) 


ENTERTAINMENT 
MONDAY EVENING 


Ballroom - Auditorium 
The President’s Reception and Dance 
(Informal ) 
Music by The Boardwalk Favorites, 
Joe Stern and his Orchestra 
Special Features—Dancing until | :00 
o’clock 


GOLF 


Arrangements have been made with 
Seaview Country Club and Atlantic 
City Country Club for extending golf 
courtesies to delegates attending the 
convention.. A limited number of in- 
vitation cards are available at the 
Registration Desk, Lobby Floor, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Solarium, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel 


The Tuesday Afternoon Ladies’ Party 
Music by The Seashore Trio 


All ladies attending the con- 
vention are invited to the 
Tuesday Afternoon Party. 
The hostesses are Mrs. 
Hudson W. Reed and the 


A. F. Bridge R. G. Barnett 


J. H. Roper 


D. W. Reeves H. P. Morehouse E. G. Campbell 


C. E. Bennett 


members of her Ladies’ 
Committee. 

Cards at 2:30 o'clock. Bridge 
partners will be provided 
by the Ladies’ Committee 
for those who do not have 
their own partners. 

Refreshments will be served 


at 4:00 o'clock. 
TUESDAY EVENING 


To provide opportunity for 
company functions, con- 
tacts with manufacturers, 
and personal engagemerts, 
no general entertainment 


Welcoming Address: 
A. C. Cherry, chairman, technical 
section. 


General Production Problems and Rec- 
ommendations 
C. C. Russell, research division, Kop- 
pers Co., Inc., Kearny, N. J. 


Synthetic Fuels and the Bureau of 
Mines 
L. L. Hirst, Bureau of Mines 


High Btu Oil-Gas Process 
(Speaker to be announced) 


Dayton-Faber Process 
W. F. Faber, Consolidated Gas Engi- 
neer. 
General Chemical Problems and Recom- 
mendations 


J. G. Sweeney, Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co. 
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Report of Nominating Committee 
C. §S. Goldsmith, chairman; The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 


Motor Vehicle Problems 
M. C. Alves, Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, St. Louis. 


Modern Purging 
G. R. King, Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Corrosion 
(Speaker to be announced) 


LP-GAS APPLIANCE DEALERS 


MERCHANDISING PROGRAM 


FRIDAY, OCT. 8 


Welcoming Address: 
E. Carl Sorby, chairman, program 
committee. 


has been scheduled for 
Tuesday evening. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 


Ballroom - Auditorium 
Dancing and Entertainment* 
Music by Joe Stern and his Orchestra 
Featuring, Hollace Shaw, star of the Pet 
Milk coast to coast radio hour, and 
formerly ‘’Vivian’’ of the Hour of 
Charm. 


“Dress optional 


THURSDAY EVENING 


Manufacturer — Utility -— Dealer Get- 
Together Night 

Music under the direction of Joe Stern 

A prominent Master of Ceremonies will 
pace the show which will feature the 
well-known Holliday Dancers. 
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(Continued from Page 33) 


last year’s convention, is now a firmly 
established increment in the overall 
promotion picture. By popular request, 
repeat performances will be given by 
familiar personages from past years— 
E. Carl Sorby, missionary for Roper 
ranges and automatic cooking; Harry 
B. Brown, Good House Stores; and I. S. 


Anoff of Albert Pick Co. 


Mr. Sorby again will be a headliner 
at the LP-Gas appliance dealer meet- 
ing. along with D. S. Brogan, C. S. 
Blodgett Co., Inc.; R. J. Canniff, Ser- 
vel; and C. Edwin Bartlett of Bartlett 
and Co., Philadelphia. 


Awards presentation will be a draw- 
ing card at the second general session 
Wednesday morning. The man who has 
made the most outstanding contribution 
to the gas industry in the past year will 
be tendered the distinguished service 
award, highest in the industry, won last 
year by Harry Hancock of Gas Ad- 
visers Inc., New York. Presentation of 
the Beal medal, the gas heating progress 
award, the meritorius service medal, the 
merit awards, and the home service 
achievement awards will also be made. 


GAMA’s show, the week-long ex- 
hibit, is expected to be the largest and 
best in history. Reservations of up- 
wards of 70,000 sq ft of space were pre- 
dicted; such a volume would break all 
records. With 30,000 invitations being 
sent to all appliance dealers and plumb- 
ers throughout the country, and 12,000 
going to LP-Gas dealers, a turnout of 
as many as 25,000 is anticipated. 


As a special feature of the exhibit, 
Surface Combustion Corp. will demon- 
strate its heralded catalytic cracking 
process, now in use by the Long Is- 
land Lighting Co. (GAS, May 1948). 
Through the process conversion, 
through catalytic cracking units, of 
natural gas, propane, butane, 26 RVP 
gasoline, and straight run gasoline to a 
fuel gas having any combination of 
Btu value and specific gravity required 
to match the gas ordinarily being served 
is possible. 

The pilot plant which will be in op- 
eration on the exhibit floor will be set 
up to make from commercial propane 
four grades of fuel gas—520-Btu coke 
oven gas of specific gravity 0.52; natu- 
ral gas substitute of 1000 Btu and 0.73 
specific gravity; 540-Btu carburetted 
water gas at 0.67, and water gas sub- 
stitute of 540-Btu value and 0.8 sp ger. 


Many of the most capable men in the 
industry had a hand in planning the 
program. Past President T. J. Strick- 
ler, The Gas Service Co., Kansas City, 
arranged the business sessions with the 
aid of his committee. Presiding chair- 
men at the various sessions will include 
Hudson W. Reed, retiring president, 
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general sessions; Robert W. Hendee, 
natural gas department; Hugh H. Cuth- 
rell, manufactured gas department; A. 
A. Cullman, general property records 
accounting; Frank Freer, taxation ac- 
counting; G. B. Herr, materials and 
supplies accounting; A. W. Fyfe, cus- 


tomer accounting activities group; John 
A. Williams, accounting general ses- 
sion; Elizabeth J. Lynahan, home serv- 
ice: Leon Ourusoff, industrial and com- 
mercial gas; W. M. Jacobs, residential 
gas and gas appliance dealers meeting; 


and A. C. Cherry, technical. 


The Lineup of Officers For 1949 


A slate composed of top leaders from 
every sector of the industry and 
every section of the country will be 
offered at the convention for approval. 
A brilliant choice for a post in the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy is Dechard A. 
Hulcy, president of the Lone Star Gas 
Co. and one of the motivators in the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Hulcy will step into the vice- 
presidential spot to be vacated by R. W. 
Hendee. who will move up to the presi- 
dency. Hugh H. Cuthrell, vice-president, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., and in- 
cumbent vice-president, is up for re- 
nomination as heir apparent to the presi- 
dency next year. 

Eight men have been renominated 
for two-year terms as directors: F. M. 
Banks. A. M. Beebee, Oliver S. Hager- 
man, D. P. Hartson. George F. Mitchell. 
John C. Parker. Frank C. Smith. and 
A. H. Stack. 

Perennial Treasurer Edward F. Bar- 
rett has been selected to succeed him- 


self. 
The lineup: 

President: R. W. Hendee, Colorado In- 
terstate Gas Co.. Colorado Springs. 

First vice-president: H. H. Cuthrell. 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

Second vice-president: D. A. Huley, 
president, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas. 

Treasurer: Edward .F. Barrett. presi- 
dent, Long Island Lighting Co. 

Directors: F. M. Banks, vice-president, 
Southern California Gas Co. 

A. M. Beebee. president. Rochester 
(N.Y.) Gas & Electric Co. 

N. B. Bertolette, president, The Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Gas Co. 

Henry Fink. president. Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit. 
Oliver S. Hagerman, president, Atlantic 
Seaboard Corp., Charleston, S. C. 
John L. Haley, president, Central New 
York Power Corp., Syracuse. 

D. P. Hartson, vice-president, Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh. 

George F. Mitchell, president, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago. 

Robert W. Otto, president, The Laclede 
Gas Light Co., St. Louis. 

John C. Parker, vice-president, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York. 

A. B. Ritzenthaler, vice-president, The 
Tappan Stove Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Frank C. Smith, president, Houston 
Natural Gas Corp. 

A. H. Stack, president, Tampa (Fla.) 
Gas Co. 

Allyn C. Taylor. president, Consumers 
Gas Co., Reading, Pa. 

John van Norden, secretary, American 


Meter Co.. New York. 


Accounting Section 


Chairman: L. E. Reynolds, comptroller 
and assistant secretary, Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Vice-Chairman: John W. H. Roper, 
supervisor of customer accounts, 


Washington (D.C.) Gas Light Co. 


Industrial and Commercial Gas 


Chairman: B. T. Frank, vice-president, 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Gas Light Co. 
Vice-Chairman: D. W. Reeves, general 

sales manager, Oklahoma Natural 


Gas Co.. Tulsa. 


Manufacturers Section 


Chairman: W. F. McConnor, vice-presi- 


dent. National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 


Residential Gas Section 


Chairman: W. M. Jacobs, manager of 
general sales, Southern California 
Gas Co., Los Angeles. 

Vice-Chairman: H. Preston Morehouse, 
asistant sales manager for gas, Pub- 
lic Service Gas & Electric Co., New 
ark, N. J. 


Technical Section 


Chairman: W. R. Fraser, experimental 
engineer, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., Detroit. 

Vice-Chairman: Ernest G. Campbell, 
general superintendent of distri- 
bution, Peoples Gas Light & Coke. 


Laboratories Managing Committee 


Chairman: Arthur F. Bridge, president 
and general manager, Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Co., Los Angeles. 

Vice-Chairman: C. E. Bennett, presi- 
dent. The Manufacturers Light & 
Heat Co., Pittsburgh. 


Publicity and Advertising 
Committee 


Chairman: R. G. Barnett, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Portland 


(Ore.) Gas & Coke Co. 
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Joe Captan Ferrets Out Leaks 
For Natural Gas Odorizing Co. 


By C. 


HE idea of using dogs to locate 
underground gas leaks has been 
proposed both seriously and in fun, 
probably since 
ras began to be 
S xrbusive Sistribeted in 
pipes. The idea 
was first propounded to the writer by 
Ed Kollock of Atlanta, who suggested 
that if we could ever find a warning 
agent that resembled the odor given 
off by a female dog at mating time, 
the local dogs would not only locate 
all the gas leaks, but they would also 
uncover the pipe—obviously too good 
a thing! The first serious attempt by 
the Natural Gas Odorizing Co. to train 
dogs to locate underground gas leaks 
began about eight months ago when we 
were able to obtain the services of an 
experienced dog trainer. We purchased 
a young bloodhound (Joe Captan) and 
began a program that has already pro- 
duced practical results. We now have 
a dog that will report underground gas 
leaks. This initial progress report 
deals with some of the problems and 
limitations we have encountered. 

Unquestionably a dog such as a 
bloodhound is the ideal medium to lo- 
cate and report the presence of under- 
ground gas leakage. Their sense of 
smell is many times more sensitive than 
that of a human being, and it is a 
bloodhound’s instinct to search with 
his nose close to the ground. With a 
trained man in charge, such a team 
should be able to cover 10 miles of 
main per day (8 hours) allowing time 
for confirming the dog’s report with a 
leak detector. This estimate is based 
on the location of from three to four 
leaks per mile. 

It must be borne in mind that a dog 
trained like Joe Captan will pick up 
and report leaks that would go un- 
noticed by any other means, except 
foot-by-foot testing of the lines by ex- 
plosion meters, or expensive blocking 
and pressure drop testing. 

Joe Captan works for the sheer love 
of hunting—although the location of 


Mr. Gill is associated with the Natural Gas Odorizing 
Co., Inc., Houston. 
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E. GILL 


what he is hunting for goes against his 
natural instinct. Normally, blood- 
hounds have a clue consisting of a 
handkerchief, a shoe, or a hat, from 
which to start their search. Then, pre- 
sumably they have a trail to follow 
and a tangible quarry to locate. In the 
underground location of gas leaks, the 
dog has only his memory to rely upon, 
as far as the smell is concerned, and 
then as soon as he picks up and re- 
ports the scent, the chase is over. This, 
obviously, tends to frustrate and dis- 
courage the animal. Joe Captan’s in- 
stinct (and that of all bloodhounds) 
is to trail. What we have to do is to 
put his keen nose to work and reward 
him in some other manner than by 
allowing him to find a live and tangi- 
ble quarry. This problem has been 
solved and Joe now hunts and reports 
gas leaks with an assiduousness that we 
did not believe possible when we began 
to consider the problem. 

Joe’s only practical experience 
(made in the first two weeks of Aug- 
ust) has been a survey of the pipe sys- 
tem in a town in Southwest Texas. 
The temperature was 105°F in the 
shade and the ground was covered with 
grass burrs. This meant that Joe could 
only work in the early hours of the 
day (before 9 a.m.) and had to wear 
especially designed boots. 

In addition, Joe’s work was handi- 
capped by the questionable location of 
the gas mains in the town. While this 
is not unusual, it is essential that the 
location of the gas mains be known, 
at least during the training period of 
the animal. It is anticipated that after 


four or five months of additional in- 
tensive training that the location of 
the gas mains will not be essential. 
Joe will simply work both sides of the 
street where the gas mains location is 
in question. If an underground leak 
is present, and the gas can reach the 
surface, it will be a safe bet that Joe 
will locate it. 

It is entirely feasible that a trained 
bloodhound may be used to cover a 
system every three months regardless 
of the season, and report the presence 
of gas if the gas can get to the surface 
of the earth. 

Present estimates place the cost of a 
trained dog at about $1500. This dog 
would be at least 18 months old and 
would have had six months intensive 
training. The cost of service (dog, 
trainer and truck) will amount to ap- 
proximately $250 per week. This cost 
will include time spent in traveling. 
The average cost of a survey by Joe 
Captan and a qualified handler, will 
amount to less than $10 a mile. 

We have found that the best incen- 
tive for training the dog to locate un- 
derground gas leaks is to associate the 
smell of leaking gas with his food. 
Then, in order that his senses and at- 
tention to the job be sharpened, it will 
be necessary to keep him in a state of 
hunger. This, naturally, means under- 
feeding during the two-to-three-week 
period that a dog is working. Since 
starving a young and growing dog is 
not satisfactory, we feel that the pe- 
riod of most intensive training should 
come after the dog reaches his full 
growth, which is about two years. In 
addition, we believe that dogs will work 
better in pairs, as competition for the 
handler’s approbation is also a factor 
in the dog’s eagerness for the search. 

Joe Captan is now 14 months old, 
about the equivalent in age to a 16- 
year-old boy. By the time he is two 
years old, we hope to have a report on 
the success of his efforts (and ours) 
under every sort of condition and in 
every type of climate. 
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The natural gas investigation and after 


1. The Investigation and the Behling Report 


By SAMUEL H. CROSBY 


__ present is an opportune time 
to review the legislative situation 
with respect to the federally regu- 
lated natural 
gas industry. 
The results of 
the coming elec- 
tions should decide two important 
questions: 


1. What sort of a fifth commissioner 
will be appointed to the Federal 
Power Commission and confirmed 
by the Senate? A tight two-to- 
two deadlock now exists between 
New Deal and more conventional 
minds within the commission. 

2. What will be the character of the 
majorities in the House and Sen- 
ate which will determine the type 
of amendments to the Natural 
Gas Act, quite certain to be passed 
sooner or later in the next Con- 
gress? 


In this series of articles on The 
Natural Gas Investigation and After, 
there will be presented 

1.An analysis and summary of the 
conflicting reports by the two oppos- 
ing pairs of Commissioners concern- 
ing what the investigation proved, 
in an attempt to boil down this very 
large volume of material. 

2. An interpretation, analysis and ap- 
praisal of efforts in the last Con- 
sress to amend the Natural Gas Act. 

3. A speculative preview concerning 
likely future developments. 

Before the recent interim appoint- 
ment of Thomas C. Buchanan to fill a 
vacancy that had existed for more than 
a year, the four members of the FPC 
had deadlocked two and two on funda- 
mental regulatory policies in quite an 
unusual manner. This continuing split 
resulted in full discussion of their 
respective basic economic theories be- 
fore a Congressional committee. Two 
members of the commission insist on 
retention and exercise of the broad 
regulatory powers now vested in the 
commission. The other two sponsor 
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substitution of a policy of greater eco- 
nomic freedom in the field of gas 
production. This would permit the 
free play of competition, so that nor- 
mally supply and demand would deter- 
mine prices which the regulated nat- 
ural gas companies must pay for pipe- 
line supply. 

Until the Senate has confirmed a 
fifth member of the Federal Power 
Commission. these conflicting policies 
cannot be effectively resolved. The in- 
terim appointment of Commissioner 
Buchanan has been of little signifi- 
cance, since he has not been confirmed 
by the Senate, and therefore cannot 
have any permanent effect in breaking 
the deadlock. It will not be until 
after the first of the vear, when the 
then White House resident can make 
an appointment and the newly elected 
Senate can confirm or refuse to con- 
firm, that a more permanent adminis- 
trative policy on natural gas matters 
can be put into effect by a commission 
that will then have a majority that can 


make and carry out decisions. 

Happenings in Washington dur- 
ing the next 12 months or so will 
be of unusual practical interest to 
everyone concerned with the natural 
gas industry — producers, pipeline, 
transportation companies, utilities, 
consumers, state regulatory agen- 
cies, as well as owners of land and 
royalties in the Southwest. The 
eager markets along the Eastern 
seaboard will be particularly con- 
cerned because the policy of two of 
the commissioners would discourage 
free use of gas where coal is readily 
available. 

While the Natural Gas act doubt- 
less will be amended by the next 
Congress, action may be delayed. 
Meanwhile, however, the powers of 
the commission itself are so broad 
that one policy or the other, when 
accepted by three qualified com- 
missioners, may become effective 
immediately. 

‘In this connection, it is well to 
remember that a final, sweeping, unan 
imous decision of the Supreme Court, 
handed down in June 1947, enlarged 
the powers and duties of the Federal 
Power Commission to require the price 
regulation of all natural gas moving 
in interstate commerce, from the well- 
mouth to the distributor. 

It was hardly a year after the Nat- 
ural Gas act was passed in 1938 that 
the FPC started its first rate reduction 
case. Thereafter, until its culminating 
Supreme Court victory of last vear, 
FPC called the legal shots, overcoming 
judicial dissents and scoring final vic- 
tory on every litigated point. 

The recent efforts to amend the Nat- 
ural Gas act, largely along the line 
of curbing and defining the enormous 
court-upheld powers of the FPC, suc- 
ceeded in the House at the first ses- 
sion of the 80th Congress, but bogged 
down in the Senate, and did not even 
reach a vote. These efforts will be dis- 
cussed in the next issue of GAS. 
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During this period, FPC has not 
deviated from its established regula- 
tory policies. By administrative rule, 
to which it is adhering, it promptly 
gave assurance to independent pro- 
ducers that gas supply contracts re- 
sulting from “arm’s length” bargain- 
ing with interstate pipeline companies 
would be respected. 

As a practical matter, the 81st Con- 
sress must decide whether the mandate 
of the Supreme Court to FPC shall be 
nullified by amendment of the Natural 
Gas act, or whether large additional 
appropriations shall be given FPC to 
enable it to establish the machinery 
required to make the mandate effective. 
While the whole matter remains in the 
present status, the industry probably 
has little to fear. 

Commencing in September 1945, 
FPC undertook its. extended natural 
gas investigation in Docket No. G-580. 
This continued for 10 months with 
hearings in eight cities which occupied 
85 hearing days. More than 300 wit- 
nesses were examined and the hearing 
record contains nearly 15,000 pages. 
All of this testimony has been com- 
petently and fairly analyzed by the 
FPC staff and the analysis will soon 
be available in printed form. The hear- 
ings throughout were conducted in the 
fairest and most dignified manner. 
They produced several hundred maps 
and exhibits and included statistical 
data relating to problems of produc- 
tion. geologists’ estimates of reserves. 
There were voluminous data concern- 
ing domestic and industrial require- 
ments. with expert testimony covering 
the technological trends and progress 
in the use of gas in industry and the 
broad new expansion in the use of gas 
as a raw material for the production 
of synthetics, including motor fuels. 

Representatives of the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission and of the prin- 
cipal gas-producing states presented 
fully their regulatory procedures by 
which conservation of petroleum and 
natural gas has progressed to a point 
where physical waste is noticeably de- 
creasing. Members of Congress, gov- 
ernors, state commissioners, and 
mayors appeared at all the principal 
hearings to give testimony and voice 
opinions. Finally in Washington, con- 
cluding the series of hearings the 
industry case was presented by inde- 
pendent experts whose carefully pre- 
pared papers and exhibits were coordi- 
nated under the direction of E. Holley 
Poe. With these independent witnesses 
were two outstanding executives of the 
regulated natural gas companies, pre- 
senting in detail the practical problems 
of the operating company resulting 
from and related to federal regulation. 

Investigations of petroleum and nat- 
ural gas have continued endlessly in 
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Congress for 20 years, but the chief 
purpose of all Congressional hearings 
is, of course, to inform legislative com- 
mittees and the printed record is us- 
ually filed and forgotten. In_ this 
instance, however, FPC has attempted 
to present the results of its investiga- 
tion in the form of coordinated analy- 
sis and evaluation of the entire record 
of industry problems and _ practices 
with particular reference to the per- 
formance of the commission’s own 
duties under the Natural Gas act. It 


DR. BURTON N. BEHLING, former eco- 

nomics professor, and ICC economist, is 

now special FPC assistant and author of 
the Smith-Wimberly report. 


is believed to be the consensus of 
those engaged in the natural gas indus- 
try that a very useful and constructive 
contribution has resulted. 

However, no part of this tremendous 
industry is static. The demands and 
uses for natural gas continue their 
rapid expansion and the incessant pres- 
sure upon the commission to allocate 
every new increment of pipeline sup- 
ply adds unpleasant problems and im- 
portunities to FPC burdens. Even the 
transportation business is far from 
static, as is illustrated by the use of 
larger lines, more efficient construction 
methods, higher pressures and centri- 
fugal compressors. Rights-of-way are 
now selected by aerial photography: 
pipelines are patrolled from the air 
and maintenance is expedited by radio. 

In the fields of production, startling 
progress has been made, both in the 
drilling of wells and in the effective 
management of physical problems of 
operation. Derricks, 175-ft high, capa- 
ble of handling unbelievable weights. 
are common. Tall derricks are moved 
from place to place without disman- 
tling. Depths are constantly increasing 


and the effective drilling limit has ap. 
parently not been reached. Directional 
drilling will presumably be customary 
practice in the exploration of the Gulf 
Coast “tidelands” where wells are al- 
ready producing oil and gas at offshore 
locations out of sight of land, and 
where a cluster of wells may be drilled 
from a single platform. 

Deep tests, in the search for oil, are 
constantly tapping new and hitherto 
unsuspected gas-producing horizons 
where the pressures increase with 
depth; in spite of bottom hole pres- 
sures running well above 5000 psi, 
blowouts are infrequent. Furthermore, 
there are successful techniques en- 
abling the operator to produce at will 
from the various horizons, whether oil 
bearing or gas bearing, to exclude 
water, control pressures, and generally 
to manipulate profitably the extraction 
of values in manners and to an extent 
undreamed of until most recently. 

These developments have, in accel- 
erating measure, continued since the 
conclusion of the gas investigation and 
already the prediction of Dr. E. De- 
Golyer, given in his testimony there, 
has received substantial confirmation. 
His 1945 estimate of principal known 
e@as reserves in the continental United 
States was 144 trillion cu ft with the 
probability of 200 trillion. His con- 
servative 144 trillion has already been 
substantially upped. The AGA-API 
estimate at the end of 1947 was 166 
trillion. 


Technological Advances 


It may well be, as a result of the 
deep drilling campaign, that enough 
more will become known of deep gas- 
producing horizons to upset scientific 
and geological theories hitherto accept- 
ed concerning the origin of natural 
sas. Accepted drilling techniques have 
included new means of identifying geo- 
logical formations by the use of magi- 
cal electrical devices and radioactive 
rays operating deep in the earth. . All 
these and many other factors of suc- 
cussful exploration and production of 
natural gas fortify the confidence of 
investors willing to provide the huge 
capital required to construct great new 
transportation systems. These will en- 
able the Atlantic seaboard, even as far 
as Boston, to participate in the almost 
inmeasurable stores of natural gas 
now known to be awaiting this useful 
destiny in the coastal plains of Texas. 

The Eastern market for natural gas 
from the Southwest was first opened 
during wartime by the Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co., then owned by the 
Chicago Corp.; and deliveries to the 
Consolidated and Columbia systems in 
West Virginia began in 1944. Since 
then the “Inch” lines have been suc- 
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cessfully converted. Memphis Naturai 
and Kentucky Natural have been 
merged into Texas Gas Transmission, 
with its active construction program to 
the Pittsburgh area. FPC has granted 
a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity to Trans-Continental from 
south Texas to New York city; and the 
plan of Trunkline Gas Supply for 
supplemental wholesale service to op- 
erating major lines in the Midwest is 
now under consideration by FPC. All 
these projects are purchasers and 
transporters of natural gas having no 
intention of producing. The Michigan- 
Wisconsin project now under construc- 
tion to supply Milwaukee and Detroit 
will purchase its entire requirements 
from producers .in the Panhandle- 
Hugoton area. 

Many years ago, five of the older 
major lines, directly and through afhil- 
jates, acquired great areas of gas-bear- 
ing lands by lease or outright pur- 
chase. If the established regulatory 
policies of the commissicn are adhered 
to, it may be considered by manage- 
ment preferable to buy gas from otier 
producers rather than to produce gas 
from these lands. The Supreme Court 
has fully sustained the FPC practice 
of allowing a pipeline company, for 
the gas taken from its own reserves, 
only the equivalent of 614% on its net 
investment. This caused Supreme 
Court Justice Jackson, in a concurring 
opinion, to remark: 

The commission has put five of the most 
important leaseholds (of Canadian River 
Gas Co.), containing approximately 47,000 
acres, in the rate base at $4,244.24, some- 
thing under 10 cents per acre. Three such 
leases are put in the rate base at zero. 
This is because original cost was used, and 
these were bought before discovery of gas 
thereon. The company which took the high 
risk of wildcat exploration is thus allowed 
a return of 644% of nothing for the three 
leases and a return of less than $300 a 
year on the others. Their present market 
value is shown by testimony to be over 
$3 million. 

It would seem unlikely the compa- 
nies in this situation will continue long 
to deplete their valuable wealth of re- 
serves for such price allowances, but 
will prefer to withhold or find other 
markets for their production. The 
problem might, however, resolve itself 

without too much further delay. Even 
without amendment of the Natural Gas 
act, the commission, when a qualified 
majority approves, may at its free dis- 
cretion abandon this pricing policy 
and allow average field prices or its 
commodity value for the gas which 
a company may produce for its own 
market from its own reserves. 

Not only have the integrated com- 
panies with production of their own 
been at an economic disadvantage, but 
the low prices allowed them have 
doubtless also acted as a price depres- 
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SOME, BUT NOT MANY, of the top executives in the industry have had time to study 
the official reports of the Natural Gas Investigation, FPC Docket G-580. The Behling 
Report, subscribed to by Chairman Nelson Lee Smith and Commissioner Wimberlv, 
runs to 11 separate pamphlets, the equivalent of some 800 or 900 nages. Bound within 
one cover, the Leland Olds-Claude Draper report, prepared by Mr. Olds, covers 323 


pages, 


SOME, BUT NOT MANY, have a clear idea of what tomorrow mav bring. One of these 
is Samuel H. Crosby, counsel for E. Holley Poe & Associates and former FPC attorney. 
In a series of three articles, of which this is the first, he discusses, for GAS readers 
exclusively, the investigation itself, together with some background, and the Behling 
report, expertly briefed; these appear in this initial installment. Next month and in 
December he will review the Olds report, will consider the many attempts that have 
been made to modify the Natural Gas act, and will, finally, give his interpretation of 
what should and is likely to be done in the way of setting a future policy. 


sant on the production of independent 
producers operating in adjacent areas. 
Independent producers operating in 
south Texas have generally fared bet- 
ter. The several large new companies 
which will be only purchasers and 
transporters of gas have recently made 
numerous long term contracts in south- 
ern coastal areas at prices ranging 
from 5 to 10 cents per Mcf under con- 
tracts providing for periodic adjust- 
ments upward. The time is clearly at 
hand when gas wells will be as care- 
fully managed and conserved as oil 
wells because at last the new transpor- 
tation companies have established an 
enormous market demand. 
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' The natural gas industry as a whole 
is clearly ascendant and upon the com- 
pletion of major new transportation 
projects will have assumed collective 
responsibility for new and invaluable 
public utility services extending from 
San Francisco to Boston. When nat- 
ural gas becomes available to the 
cities of the Northwest. as it soon may 
from Canadian gas fields. nearly every 
city and area of industrial importance 
will be served. The cost of competitive 
energy equivalents in all these mar- 
kets should result in stabilized prices, 
satisfactory to producers. transporters, 
distributors and consumers of natural 
sas for many future years. 


The First of Two Opinions: The Behling Report 


Te two equally official and sharply 
conflicting opinions of what the gas 
investigation showed are, of course, 
based upon the same evidence. 

This article will briefly review the 
nature of the Smith- Wimberly ver- 
sion; the next will discuss the Olds- 
Draper and will also tell about the 
hearings before the Senate committee 
where the issues were aired. The report 
presented by Chairman Smith and Vice 
Chairman Wimberly was prepared by 
Burton N. Behling, director of the in- 
vestigation, assisted by staff members. 
The Olds-Draper version was written 
by Mr. Olds. Both are long and docu- 
mented by quotations from testimony. 
The Behling report is by comparison 
more objective and the preseniation of 
recommendations dispassionate. 

The Behling report recommends 
that the Natural Gas act be amended 
in these three principal respects: (1) 
“To make clear the exempt status un- 
der the Act of independent producers 
and gatherers of natural gas who sell 
it to the interstate pipelines”; (2) 
“To define more clearly the nonjuris- 
dictional limits of the act with respect 
to the local distribution”: and (3) 
“That the Congress prescribe a stand- 
ard of reasonable commodity value, 
subject to necessary safeguards against 
abuse,” for rate making purposes, “of 
gas produced by pipelines or affili- 
ates.” It is stated: “There have been 


strong criticisms, by the courts and 
many others, of the depreciated orig- 
inal cost formula heretofore applied 
by the commission to such production. 
We find those criticisms to be justi- 
fied * * *” These were the major 
changes supported. plus a half dozen 
minor suggestions relating largely to 
procedural matters and the clarifica- 
tion or simplification of certain sec- 
tions of the present law. 

Since the Olds-Draper report strong- 
ly opposes all amendments, the natural 
gas industry will of course have par- 
ticular interest in the Behling report, 
preliminary distribution of which in 
mimeograph form has necessarily been 
limited. As previously indicated, both 
of these voluminous documents are ex- 
pected soon to be available in two 
separately printed volumes. As a 
measure of the extent of interest of 
the House and Senate committees of 
interstate and foreign commerce of the 
SOth Congress. it may be noted that the 
printed records of committee hearings 
on the Rizley bill in the House com- 
prise 737 pages and in the Senate 582. 

The Behling report has 11 parts. 
The essence of its conclusions is be- 
lieved to be fairly represented by the 
verbatim excerpts from the condensed 
summary which is appended in sup- 
port of the recommendations to Con- 
eress. The excerpts appedr on the next 
three pages. 
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7 The Behling Report: A Review 


Part 1. Natural-Gas Reserves of the United States 


According to the latest available estimate, the proved 
recoverable natural-gas reserves of the nation, as of Jan. 
1, 1948, were approximately 166 trillion cu ft, nearly 
90% of which are located in the Southwest. This amount 
represents a net increase of more than 5 trillion cu ft as 
compared with one vear earlier, after allowance for an 
estimated net production of about 5.6 trillion cu ft in 1947. 

Relating these presently known gas reserves to the cur- 
rent annual volume of production would indicate approxi- 
mately a 30-year supply. 


Part 2. Practices and Problems in Producing, 
Gathering and Processing Natural Gas 


Notwithstanding its name, it (natural gas) is in reality 
a processed commodity which is usually treated before 
transportation. Increasingly important production opera- 
tions have developed out of the processes by which valu- 
able liquefiable components, as well as objectionable 
materials, are extracted from the varying qualities of raw 
natural gas. 

Production and marketing problems are especially diffi- 
cult as to gas produced in association with oil, which 
accounts for more than one-third of the total natural gas 
produced and for nearly all of the large volumes of gas 
which are still wasted to the air. 

Where this association exists, the primary function of 
the gas is to serve as reservoir energy in the production 
of oil, much of which may be permanently lost by reck- 
less practices. But having served this initial purpose, such 
gas is no less useful for its own sake. 

With growing technical knowledge of the characteristics 
and behavior of gas and oil, important new methods of 
scientific reservoir management are gradually displacing 
wasteful practices of unrestrained production. Since an 
oil and gas reservoir is inherently a physical unit, the maxi- 
mum of conservation cannot be realized unless there is 
unitized operation of the whole reservoir. Because cooper- 
ative action by all producers is necessary, however, unitiza- 
tion plans have often been difficult to accomplish and 
progress has been slow. 

No one knows exactly how much natural gas is wasted 
to the air, since much of it is not metered. There is no 
doubt, however, that the total volume is still very great. 
despite recently intensified conservation measures. 

According to incomplete reports to the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, losses and waste (including transportation 
losses) amounted to nearly 900 billion cu ft under wartime 
conditions in 1945. The greatest waste occurs in the flush 
producing oil fields of the Southwest. Although in many 
older producing areas, such as the Appalachian area and 
in dry gas fields rather generally, wastage has been brought 
under close control, it is not unlikely that the total gas 
vented and flared is in the range of 1 trillion cu ft 
annually. 

Such an amount is almost as much as all the natural 
gas which moves into interstate markets and exceeds the 
consumption by all domestic and commercial users in the 
United States. It is also over 20% of the total marketed 
production for all purposes. 


Part 3. State Conservation Laws and Activities 


Under our’ system of government, the responsibility for 
the conservation and equitable production of oil and gas 
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has been recognized as a function of the states, acting 
both individually and, since 1935, cooperatively through 
the Interstate Compact to conserve oil and gas, as author. 
ized and several times extended by the Congress. Throuzh. 
out this investigation, the producing states and the com. 
pact commission vigorously insisted that conservation 
should remain a function of the states, without federal] 
intervention. 

The states have had varying success in their conservation 
efforts, and in the main they have made substantial prog. 
ress. There appears to be no need, therefore, to disturb 
the existing situation under which the states bear this re- 
sponsibility. It is highly desirable that these problems of 
conservation and the protection of correlative property 
rights be dealt with locally by those who are in close touch 
with the particular conditions and varied requirements 
of changing local situations. 

There will probably always be a minimum of gas 
wasted to the air, but unquestionably there are large 
volumes now flared which can be recovered and marketed 
economically, if the necessary efforts are made and if the 
price of the gas will justify its collection. 

These problems can and will be solved, but existing 
unsatisfactory conditions cannot be remedied by mere 
protestations and assurances. Vigorous and cooperative 
action is required between the producing states and the 
industries concerned in controlling the disposition of cas- 
inghead gas and assuring equitable treatment of all pro- 
ducers requiring market outlets for their gas. 


Part 4. Section 1 (b) of the Natural Gas Act with 
Reference to Production and Gathering 


The particular question presented is the status of inde- 
pendent producers and gatherers who sell such gas to 
others who subsequently transport and sell it at wholesale 
in interstate commerce for resale. 

No reasonable basis is found in the act or its legis- 
lative history for distinguishing the “activities” of produc- 
tion and gathering, as exempt under Sec. 1(b), from the 
“sales” which are made by independent producers and 
gatherers who do not thereafter transport it in interstate 
commerce. 

If the Federal Power Commission were to be authorized 
to fix the prices of arm’s length sales of natural gas by 
producers and gatherers to interstate pipe-line companies, 
the result would be to establish federal authority over a 
substantial part of all field and well prices for natural 
gas. Control of oil as well as gas would become involved, 
since their production is to a large extent interrelated. 
Fixing the prices on sales of natural gas by producers 
and gatherers would also impinge upon the functions of 
the states relative to oil and gas conservation and the pro- 
tection of correlative property rights of producers. 

The commission’s rate-making authority, by which any 
improper payments for gas by an interstate pipe line can 
be denied, does not require price-fixing powers or juris- 
diction over sellers of gas in the producing fields. There 
are, moreover, established federal statutes and agencies 
to deal with any possible dominance or monopoly of gas 
supplies in the fields, just as there are with respect to 
oil, coal, steel or any other product. It would, of course, 
continue to be the duty of the commission to recommend 
anti-trust proceedings against any monopolistic price 
fixing or similar practice detrimental to the public interest. 


Part 5. Field Prices for Natural Gas 


There has been much dissatisfaction with field prices 
for natural gas in the heavily concentrated producing areas 
of the Southwest, and also widespread criticism of the 


allowances made by the commission in rate cases for gas 
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produced by the regulated interstate pipe lines. It is em- 
phasized that extremely low field prices have impeded the 
conservation of this resource in the general public interest, 
and that the economic interests of producers, royalty 
owners and the producing states generally have been ad- 
versely affected thereby. 

lt is generally agreed that producers will take the neces- 
sary steps to conserve wasted casinghead gas if there are 
adequate prices and markets for it. 

* * * the greatest emphasis in the investigation has been 
given to the commission’s method of allowances in rate 
cases for gas produced by the regulated interstate pipe- 
line companies or their afhliates. The commission has ad- 
hered to a depreciated original cost standard without 
differentiation between production and transportation oper- 
ations, and the resulting allowances, as applied to pro- 
ducing properties in the Southwest, have generally been 
less than well or field prices received by other producers. 

About 30% of all the natural gas marketed in the United 
States moves through interstate pipe lines subject to the 
commission’s jurisdiction. In the aggregate, these inter- 
state pipe lines and their affiliates now produce approxi- 
mately 40% of the gas they sell, such production amount- 
ing to less than 20% of the total natural gas consumed 
for all purposes. While certain pipe-line systems rely 
more heavily on their own production, others purchase 
their entire requirements from independent sources. 

The real issue is whether the cost rate-base method or 
some other standard—as applied to the particular function 
of gas production by the interstate pipe lines—is economi- 
cally sound, is generally equitable in its effects upon the 
interstate pipe lines which produce gas and upon royalty 
owners and other producers, and is consistent with the 
broad interests of consumers and the general public. 

Application of the net original cost formula to such gas 
production, as though it were a utility function, is not 
consistent with the peculiar features of natural-gas ex- 
ploration, development and production. A standard of fair 
field price or reasonable value, which will make appro- 
priate allowance in each instance for the value of such 
gas as a commodity, should instead be adopted and ap- 
plied, subject to necessary safeguards against abuse. 

Since the Natural Gas act does not provide any stand- 
ards in this matter, it would be appropriate and desirable 
for the Congress to clarify it by amendatory legislation, 
setting forth the general principles which are to be ob- 


served. 
Part 6. Problems of Long-Distance Transportation 


Within the past two decades, the economical transporta- 
tion of natural gas in large volumes over great distances 
has become a major industry, made possible by many 
technological improvements in the construction and oper- 
ation of pipe lines. 

* * * programs which have been announced and already 
partially effected for the expansion of long pipe lines from 
the Southwest fields would more than double the capacity 
of the major interstate systems, which were drawing sup- 
plies therefrom at the beginning of 1946. This expansion 
program, which is estimated to cost in excess of $1 billion, 
would also—if authorized and completed over the next 
several years as construction materials become available— 
provide the capacity for increasing by approximately 
120% the total volume of interstate movements of natural 
eas, which in 1945 amounted to about 1.1 trillion cu ft. 

Within broad limits, the diameter of high-pressure pipe 
lines has a more important effect upon transportation 
costs than does the load factor attained in their operation. 
Thus, natural gas can be transported about 35% more 
cheaply through a 24-in. line than through a 16-in. line. 

Price and dependability of service, as well as cost and 
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load factor, are important economic considerations in the 
successful operation of natural-gas pipe lines. 

A general shift of emphasis from interruptible to firm 
service is necessary if the full usefulness and premium 
value of gas for industrial purposes is to be realized. With 
this upgrading and repricing of industrial markets for gas, 
high system load factors will be less important to the 
successful operation of pipe lines. The opportunities for 
developing year-around industrial loads appear to be 
almost unlimited. 

In developing natural-gas markets up to this time, the 
pipe lines and distributing companies, with some excep- 
tions, have not made adequate provisions for meeting 
seasonal peak demands. There is great need for further 
developments of terminal storage and other appropriate 
types of centralized stand-by facilities, in order to supple- 
ment the maximum supplies which can be delivered eco- 
nomically from pipe lines and to assure greater reliability 
of service. 


Part 7. Interfuel Competition 


* * * with over 98% of the total estimated supplies 
consisting of solid fuels. . . there is no reasonable prospect 
that future discoveries of petroleum and natural gas will 
alter the nation’s long-range dependence upon coal as the 
principal source of its mineral fuel requirements. In the 
longer view, when reserves of petroleum and natural gas 
decline and gradually disappear, large continuing supplies 
of both liquid and gas fuels from domestic sources are 
assured only by their timely derivation from solid fuels. 

Natural gas is used chiefly for industrial purposes, 
which account for nearly 80% of its total marketed pro- 
duction. Its use also is still heavily concentrated in and 
near the producing areas, despite the continuing develop- 
ment of long pipe lines from the Southwest. 

Although conditions as to interfuel competition depend 
fundamentally upon the availability of the fuels in par- 
ticular consuming markets, factors of comparative efh- 
ciency, advantages of utilization and, especially, price 
relations between the fuels are important. There is now 
strongly evident a trend toward refined fuels offering con- 
sumers desired advantages of utilization, particularly with 
respect to gas fuel for both domestic and industrial pur- 
poses. 

A major contributing factor has been the advancing 
prices of coal and oil. 

In part, these circumstances reflect the relatively low 
field prices of natural gas as compared with equivalent 
prices of coal and oil at source, although recently contract 
prices for natural gas have also been pointing upward. 

There is a widespread and strong preference for natural 
gas as a fuel of premium quality, and the construction 
of additional pipe lines is increasing its availability in 
both existing markets and others not previously served. 
With existing fuel price relationships also strongly favor- 
ing natural gas, this premium fuel has likewise become 
a bargain fuel. 

Natural gas could not, however, for more than a few 
years at most, supply all of the increasing industrial de- 
mands which would be forthcoming on the basis of existing 
price relationships with coal and oil in many large and 
expanding markets. 

This presents a basic problem which the natural-gas 
industry, in its own interest as well as that of its cus- 
tomers, must deliberately face. It challenges the trans- 
porters and distributors of natural gas to concentrate 
more than they have on the careful selection of industrial 
markets, emphasizing those applications which require 
dependable supplies of a premium-quality fuel and which 
can pay a commensurate price. 
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Part 8. Uses of Natural Gas 


The outstanding feature of natural-gas consumption is 
its predominant concentration in certain areas, in certain 
classes of industry, and in relatively few industrial plants. 

Summary data for 1945, the most recent period for 
which details are available, are compared in Table I with 
preliminary figures for 1946: 


TABLE 1. UTILIZATION OF NATURAL GAS 


Billion Percent of 
Kind of use cu ft total 

1945 1946 1945 1946 

Industrial 
Oil- and gas-field operations 917 960 23.5 23.6 
Carbon black production 432 478 11.1 11.7 
Petroleum refining 338 355 8.7 8.7 
Electric public utilities 326 307 8.3 7.5 
Cement plants 39 08 1.0 1.4 
Other industrial 1,010 1,032 25.9 2.3 
Total industrial 3,062 3,190 78.5 78.2 
Domestic 608 650 15.6 16.0 
Commercial 230 237 5.9 5.8 


Total U. S. consumption 3,900 4,077 100.0 100.0 


About 35% of all the natural gas consumed is used in 
oil- and gas-field operations and in producing carbon 
black. Such use, which occurs within or close to the pro- 
ducing and gathering field, does not require pipe-line 
transportation. The other 65% is “pipe line” gas, but 
most of it, too, is used relatively near the sources of sup- 
ply. Total interstate movements in 1945 were 28% of the 
total gas marketed and 43% of the “pipe line” gas. 

Types of industrial use: Boiler-fuel use was predomi- 
nant with 58% of the reported industrial consumption, 
and heat treatment and processing was next with 35%. 
Gas engine fuel accounted for 3%, and gas used directly 
for industrial space heating was less than 1%. Usage as 
chemical raw material, excluding carbon black produc- 
tion, was less than 2%. 

There were significant regional differences, however, in 
the principal kinds of industrial usage. The Southwest, 
where the availability and low price of gas make it a 
generally used fuel, accounted for 69% of all the gas used 
as boiler fuel. California, where conditions are similar. 
accounted for an additional 11%. Hence. these two areas 
had 80% of the total boiler-fuel usage in the United States. 

The average price paid for all the reported industrial 
consumption, including that by petroleum refineries and 
electric public utilities as well as “other industrial users,” 
but not by carbon black plants and field operators, was 
13.88 cents per Mcf. 

In contrast with this concentration of industrial use, 
nearly 12 million domestic and commercial customers 
were served with natural or mixed gas in 1946. Straight 
natural gas was supplied to some residential customers in 
34 states, but nearly two-thirds of them were in California, 
Ohio, Texas, Michigan and Pennsylvania. 

On the average, domestic consumers pay about four 
times, and commercial users about two and one-half times, 
as much as industrial consumers. 

To a very great extent, as these figures show, the do- 
mestic and commercial markets for natural gas constitute 
the financial backbone of both the pipe-line systems and 
the local distributors. 


Part 9. Utilization of Natural Gas in the Develop- 
ment of Synthetics 


Conversion into liquid fuels represents the largest po- 
tential use of dry gas (methane) for the production of 
synthetics. The basic process is known as the Fischer- 
Tropsch synthesis, originally developed in Germany to 
make gasoline from coal, although at rather high cost. 
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Experimental work in the United States as applied to yat. 
ural gas has developed major improvements, notably the 
fluid catalyst technique, better catalysts, and low-cost j)ro. 
duction of oxygen. 

The Nation’s coal reserves, estimated at over 2500 })jl- 
lion tons, are equivalent to about 1900 billion tons of 
oil, or about 600 times the known reserves of natural 
petroleum. There are also large reserves of oil shale, 
Currently, the nation’s petroleum and _ natural-gas re. 
sources, without allowing for additional discoveries, «re 
being used at much higher ratios of production to proved 
reserves than for coal. Development of commercial pyro. 
cesses for converting coal to liquid as well as gas fuels 
would assure supplies of both for centuries, while pro. 
viding also for all solid fuel requirements. 


Part 10. Prospects for the Production of a Sub- 
stitute for Natural Gas 


The present cost of producing gas from coal by estab- 
lished commercial processes is far above the price of 
natural gas in nearly all consumer areas. Without taking 
account of the lower calorific content of manufactured 
gas, only one-fifth of the nation’s commercial fuel gases 
consist of gas manufactured from coal and oil. 

There are, however, good prospects for reducing the 
cost of making gas from coal through the technological 
development of new processes. If costs are reduced mate- 
rially, it may be possible to produce high Btu gas in the 
not-too-distant future, especially in areas of relatively high 
natural-gas prices where conditions are favorable to com- 
mercial operations. 

In considering this whole matter, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between what is actually being done commer- 
cially, what technologists know how to do, and what they 
may some day learn how to do. At present there are wide 
differences of opinion as to the relative merits of various 
sasification processes. Continuing technical developments 
and comparative economy will be the determining factors. 

The development of a synthetic fuel gas replacement 
for natural gas is a project in which many industries can 
share. To the natural-gas industry it would provide an 
alternate low-cost gas supply, to the petroleum industry 
a new source of liquid fuels, and to the coal industries 
new and broader markets for manufactured gas, enlarged 
coal consumption, a better market for low-grade coals 
and a better balance generally in the coal utilization 
economy. 

The exact route or ultimate destination of these devel- 
opments cannot yet be predicted. It is clear, however. 
that the opportunities lie in more research and develop- 
ment, initiated and pressed as rapidly as can be justified 
by present or foreseeable needs for low-cost gas and liquid 
fuels. 


Part 11. Administration of the Certificate Provi- 
sions of Section 7 of the Natural Gas Act 


In view of the questions which have been raised as to 
the meaning of the present language of Section 7(f) re- 
garding “service areas,” it should be amended to provide 
a more workable basis on which the commission, by gen- 
eral rules, could to a reasonable extent relieve the estab- 
lished pipe lines, and those whom they serve, of unneces- 
sarily burdensome certificate requirements, while retaining 
necessary controls over major enlargements or extensions 
of facilities and markets. 

It seems evident that the unnecessarily rigid provisions 
of Sec. 7 (subsections b and c), which require at least 
the formality of a hearing in every (certificate applica- 
tion) case, should be modified so as to provide “oppor- 
tunity for hearing.” 
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sent to them last month. 


HE gas supply picture will be better 

this winter — infinitesimally better. 

While heavily capitalized transmis- 

_ sion companies 

; continue to lay 

Sxcbusirk plans and file 

applications for 

new almost-transcontinental lines at a 

dizzying pace, Joe Consumer is still 

feeling the effects of last year’s steel 

shortage—just as next year he will still 
be feeling the effects of this year’s. 

For new construction has not, as yet, 
proceeded fast enough to keep Joe from 
shivering just a bit this next winter. 

Such is the conclusion, albeit over- 
simplified, that comes clear in a nation- 
wide survey of househeating restric- 
tions for the coming winter, as compiled 
by the staff of GAS. Replies from 90 of 
a list of 200 of the leading gas com- 
panies formed the basis for this survey. 

The conclusions bear out predictions 
made herein and in other publications 
in recent months. The tenor of these 
predictions is one of restrained opti- 
mism in the overall fuel supply picture. 
Coal, according to the best informed 
authorities, is over the hump. (Said 
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Restrictions in force 


Central heating, new homes 

Central heating, old homes 

Other types of space heating—new homes 
Other types of space heating—old homes 


The House-Heating Outlook 


TABULATION OF SURVEY RESULTS 


By Number of Meters Served 


Total Meters Served 


On the following two pages is presented an exclusive GAS 
curtailment survey, compiled frem reports submitted by 
utilities throughout the U. S. in answer to a questionnaire 


By BILL CLARK 


Business Week on Aug. 14: “In fact, 
the coal picture looked so good to the 
government this week that it took allo- 
cation controls off coal exports.” ) 

“There is no oil shortage,’ added the 
Oil and Gas Journal, in August, al- 
though President Truman was not con- 
vinced. 

“For natural gas,” concluded Busi- 
ness Week, “(prospects) are improv- 
ing, but (are) not too bright.” 

All in all, the story of gas carries the 
same plot as it did last year, with but a 
few new chapters. It divides itself by 
geographical sections. The South and 
the West, in general, are untouched by 
shortages. This for the most part repre- 
sents no change, except in certain key 
spots. The mid-south Atlantic area will 
still be pinched. The Appalachian, the 
Midwest, and New England will find 
some relief, but not much. The Rocky 
Mountain area is the happiest of all. 

Companies served by the Colorado 
Interstate Pipe Line Co. throughout the 
mountain states, many of whom had re- 
strictions in every category during the 
1947-48 heating season, have been able 
to lift all restrictions since the trans- 


8.361.696 
1947-8 1948-9 
5,380,468 5,366,057 
5.428.041 5,646,898 
4,389,461 4,375,050 
4.242.151 4,097,727 


mission company completed its Lakin, 
Kan., to Denver line a year ago. The 
additional 236 MMcf per day flowing 
through this line was sufficient to turn 
the trick. 

Throughout most of the West, a simi- 
larly happy situation prevails, although 
for different reasons. In the Northwest, 
The Washington Gas & Electric Co., 
which serves much of the state, had no 
restrictions on installations a year ago 
and has none today; Seattle Gas Co., 
on the other hand, has felt itself in a 
position to lift restrictions which were 
effective in every category during the 
1947-48 season. The reasons are two- 
fold: “Distribution conditions encoun- 
tered during the heating season of 
1947-48 were far better than antici- 
pated,” President N. Henry Gellert 
reports. “Also, we have secured addi- 
tional compressors.” In other words, 
the company proceeded with caution, 
and now finds itself on a firm footing 
for at least the immediate future. It 
won't have to bank too heavily on the 
importation of natural gas from Can- 
ada, which at the time of writing was 
still very much up in the air, at least 
officially. 

In Utah, Mountain Fuel Supply of 
Salt Lake reports restrictions on com- 
mercial installations using over 600 
Mcf per year and industrial customers 


only. 

Montana reports no restrictions ap- 
plied. 

California, where saturation ap- 
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proaches 100% in many areas, has no 
need to fear the future as it affects 
househeating. Any future worries it 
might have have already been resolved, 
in the main, by the importation of 
Texas gas through the Biggest Inch 
line. Further smoothing of dispatchers’ 
wrinkles is forecast in anticipated FPC 
approval of additional imports—from 
the San Juan basin for northern Calli- 
fornia, from the Permian basin for 
southern California. 


Arizona, likewise, is benefiting from 
imported gas from Texas, and has not 
had to curtail. And from New Mexico 
east, through the deep south to the 
Alabama-Georgia border, local or near- 
by producing fields will continue to 
solve all supply problems with dispatch. 

Up the Eastern seaboard, reports 
range from favorable to unfavorable, 
moving from the bottom of the map 
toward the top. As far south as Char- 
lotte, N. C., restrictions imposed in 
every category last year will remain in 
effect this winter. In Virginia, the Vir- 
ginia Electric and Power Co., Rich- 
mond, is now operating under a restric- 
tive order in the Norfolk-Newport News 
area. This curtailment did not become 
effective until May of this year. 

As a key to the situation existing 
throughout the Midwest and Appalach- 
ian districts, Business Week in its sur- 
vey had this to say: 

“The two areas hardest hit by the 
natural gas shortage, the Appalach- 
ian and certain midwest areas, will get 
bigger supplies this winter. The Appa- 
lachian region—including New York, 
Pennsylvania. Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, and Ohio—is scheduled to have 
20% more than in 1947. Improved 
pipeline capacity and bigger storage 
facilities are the reason. Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp., through the Big 
and Little Inch lines, plans to raise de- 
liveries sometimes this winter to 500 
MMcf a day to the Northeast—against 
a maximum last winter of 200 MMcf. 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. plans 
to be delivering about 600 MMcf daily 
by the end of 1948, against 300 MMcf 
in 1947... . . Delivery rates in Mid- 
west areas will be up 10 to 15%.” 

Despite these reported increases, how- 
ever, installation restrictions will not 
show corresponding 20% and 10-15% 
easement. The added volumes will be 
spread too thinly in many areas to 
permit wholesale expansion. In many 
instances they will just help take up 
the slack. 

Consider. for example, Consumers 
Power Co., Jackson, Mich. As reported 
last month in GAS (p. 74), the com- 
pany is injecting 1200 tank carloads of 
propane—the equivalent of 1.3 billion 
cu ft of natural gas—into its under- 
sround storage field in Clare county. 
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Yet a state commission order restricting 
every category, placed in effect pre- 
vious to the 1947-48 season, will remain 
in effect this winter. Earliest date the 
company expects to see it lifted is 1951, 
when suppliers’ transmission lines will 
have been sufficiently enlarged and stor- 
age fields repressured. 

Even as far south as Arkansas, the 
outlook is tinged with gloom. A 6% 
increase in peak day allotment of gas 
supplies from the Mississippi River Fuel 
Corp. will ease Arkansas Power & Light 
Co.’s tight situation somewhat, yet re- 
strictions placed on installations in new 
homes last year will remain in effect 
this winter. 

New England companies are divided 
as to restrictions. Cambridge, for ex- 
ample, has no restrictions now, but the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Utilities held a public hearing July 22, 
1948, concerning the possibility of a 
uniform clause covering installations. 
At this writing, no decision had been 
made. Lowell, Mass.. has likewise had 
no restrictions “since the war.” Lynn, 
Mass., on the other hand has had re- 
strictions since late in 1947, but hopes 
they'll be off next spring, while Brock- 
ton (Mass.) Gas Light Co. flatly is 
looking toward the day when natural 
gas will be available, and is hoping that 
will be “by 1952.” In Rhode Island, 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co., 
Pawtucket, expects two more years of 
restrictions. 

Additional evidence of contiuuing re- 
strictions is provided by other promi- 
nent New England companies. 

In Pennsylvania, most of the larger 
companies face another difficult winter, 
although there are bright spots here and 
there on the horizon. Allentown-Beth- 
lehem Gas Co. in Allentown will retain 
its restrictions, but hopes for relief 
within a year. At Manufacturers, Pitts- 
burgh, curtailment will remain in force, 
but the curtain was lifted sufficiently 
last spring to allow 5000 central heating 
plant installations in both new and old 
homes. Pennsylvania Gas Co., Warren, 
hopes for relief next year. 

New York companies, still harried, 
are among the more optimistic. Long 
Island Lighting, with full restrictions, 
has hopes for partial lifting in another 
vear. Republic Light Heat & Power 
Co., Buffalo, reports that although re- 
strictions prevailed in every type of 
heating last year and are to be con- 
tinued, “in a manufactured gas area 
where the premises were ready for oc- 
cupancy before April 1, 1948, and if 
the customer qualified under a prior 
1946 restriction, certain installations 
have been permitted.” Another com- 
pany serving over 50,000 meters looks 
forward to next May with restrained 
hope, while still another reports that in 


May a complete ban was eased just 
enough to permit installations in 1500 
new homes. The addition of plant {a- 
cilities made this possible; this com. 
pany too is looking ahead to spring. 

Companies lying in Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, and Michigan are, in the 
main, optimistic, but not about this 
year. The tremendous building pro- 
grams of Texas and other southern 
pipeline companies now in the works 
are sure to bring succor sometime after 
this winter. Central Indiana Gas Co.. 
Muncie, says it will be two years before 
applications can be accepted. An Ohio 
company whose new heating load was 
completely restricted last winter but 
was opened to the extent of 4000 appli- 
cations this year, thinks things may take 
a turn for the better next spring—but 
not before. In Indianapolis, Citizens is 
looking to next spring for partial modi- 
fication of present stringent prohibition 
of installations. Another large Ohio 
company was allowed 20,000 installa- 
tions this year, none a year ago, mainly 
because of additional gas from its sup- 
pliers. Louisville Gas & Electric has 
had restrictions on conversions both 
years. 

West Ohio Gas Co., Lima, allowed 
424 installations in May, 1948, because 
of anticipated additional supply from 
Texas; next year may see complete 
clearing of obstacles holding up expan- 
sion, the company hopes. 

Utilities in Wisconsin, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, and Iowa tend toward pessi- 
mism. Two sizeable Illinois companies 
refuse to make any predictions as to 
when the total restrictions now in force 
will be lifted. In Wisconsin, utilities are 
hanging their hopes on the coming of 
natural gas. Until then, at least, things 


will be tight. Peoples Gas, Mason City, 


lowa, had a minor break this year in 
the form of a small increase in line 
capacity, just enough to slip in a lim- 
ited number of new home installations. 
But it still looks like 1952, they say. 

lowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Co., Rock 
Island, Ill., sees a cloudy picture in the 
crystal ball. Says President C. F. 
Conrad: 

“The order issued by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission covers our op- 
erations in that state and we are en- 
forcing the same restrictions in the 
cities in which we operate in Iowa. We 
have been informed by our principal 
supplier, The Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 
of America, that we shall receive no 
additional allotment of gas beyond that 
already made for 1948-49 until a new 
source of supply is made available to 
their present pipeline. They estimate 
that this could not be provided before 
1953. It is possible that it will be in 
the form of the ‘New Trunk J ine Pipe 
Line Co.’ from the Gulf area.” 
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Three Bowser models: left to right, the S-2, SC-4, and S-22. 


By BILL CLARK 


—: incineration of waste prod- 
ucts is the keynote of the Incinor, 
manufactured by the Bowser Incinera- 
tion Division, 

: Cairo, Ill. Un- 

S xpbusie like other makes 

of incinerators 

discussed in this series of articles, the 
Incinor’s method of operation bypasses 
the leisurely dehydration phase of the 


PUSH DOWN TO LIGHT PILOT 
RELEASE WHEN BURNER IS LIT 
OPEN MAIN GAS VALVE 


soon seca De: 
a LIGHT PILOT HERE 


How to light the S-22 model 


process of incineration, substituting a 
quick decomposition attained through 
immediate and intense firing of refuse. 

This fact and its manual-type opera- 
tion are its distinguishing characteris- 
tics, mirroring the basic philosophy of 
the manufacturer: that speed—and con- 
sequently capacity—is the first requl- 
site of refuse disposal. Consequently, 
control naturally becomes the job of the 
housewife, although automatic shutoff 
is provided as an extra-cost accessory. 

Thus the Incinor stands at the top in 
simplicity of operation. The housewife 
merely places the wrapped garbage or 
other rubbish in the hopper, presses a 
lighter push button and lights the pilot, 
opens the burner valve while holding 
the push button lighter down, and re- 
leases the push button after the main 
burner is in operation. The gas flame 
burns until visual inspection by the op- 
erator shows that the charge has been 
consumed, at which time she turns off 
the gas. Manufacturers of the Incinor 
claim the housewife will soon Jearn to 
estimate the time needed for complete 
incineration. 
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For burning rubbish only, the In- 
cinor works like any incinerator—the 
charge is placed in the receptacle and 
is lit with a match, while the air shutter 
in the feed door is opened a sufficient 
amount to supply air in the proper pro- 
portions. 

Ash disposal is accommodated by an 
ash drawer below the grate on which 
the incineration takes place. A grate 
handle is provided in the front of the 
appliance to agitate the remains and 
permit their dropping into the drawer. 

The Incinor is manufactured in four 
different models which gives a range 
of variation permitting adaptation to 
the size of the job or to the type of gas 
consumed. S-2, the original, is a 2-bu 
capacity incinerator, rated at 18,000 
Btu input, with a fixed primary air 
opening in venturi and adjustable gas 
valve with torch-type burner. This 
model has the inner flue located at the 
rear of the combustion chamber in 
alignment with the smoke pipe opening. 
The purpose of the inner flue is to in- 
sure draft passage from the ash pit 
when the combustion chamber is loaded 
with closely-packed material. 

Later developments of the S-2 include 
the S-22, which is provided with an 
atmospheric type burner and pilot, and 
the S-20, having a ribbon type burner, 
pilot light, and automatic cutoff valve 
for use with the several types of gases. 
Both are rated at 12,000 Btu input and 
have 2-bu capacity. 

The SC-4 is the newest addition to 
the family. Rated at 4-bu with a 25,000- 
Btu input, it uses twin opposed atmos- 
pheric ribbon type burners with pilot 
lights for manufactured and _ natural 
gases. Its job: heavy service, such as 
hotels, apartment houses, hospitals, and 
restaurants. Two inner flues are incor- 
porated in this model, being located at 
the near side of the combustion cham- 
ber and having the same general pur- 
pose as the single inner flue used on 
other models: to insure immediate draft 
upon lighting of burners when load in 


“To your base load, 
add incinerators .. .”’ 


4. The Incinor 
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Cutaway of model S-22 


the chamber is tightly packed. The SC-4 
is also manufactured in an LP-Gas 
model. 

Efficiency of all four models runs 
about 2500 Btu per lb of AGA specifi- 
cation load, one-half of the AGA- 
allowed input. 

An added tip on operation in summer 
is given by the manufacturer: Chimney 
drafts are usually poor then, especially 
on humid days. To improve summer 
burning, start the draft by burning dry 
refuse from the top at rear flue before 
lighting gas. 

As with any incinerator, certain in- 
stallation procedures are necessary. 
First, the Incinor should not be placed 
closer than 18 in. to walls or partitions, 
to provide room for gas connections 
and easy inspection as well as good 
lighting. Secondly, a 6-in. galvanized 
smoke pipe must be run directly to the 
chimney, with horizontal run sloping 
upward to chimney by use of 45° ells. 
Air adjustment is provided by loosen- 
ing the screw in the air shutter and 
rotating the shutter. 

The Incinor is furnished with fitting 
for 14-in. pipe to gas supply. 


Prices are as follows, f.o.b. Cairo, Ill. 


Model S-2 $69.50 
Model S-22 84.50 
Model S-20 104.50 
Model SC-4 224.50 up 
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MR. SEVEY got his start in the gas industry 
with Southern California Gas Co.’s predeces- 
sor, Los Angeles Gas & Electric, and has 
remained in the same company ever since. 
Literally starting at the bottom, he worked 
himself up for five years successively 
through jobs as la- 
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Different phases of the training program 
described by Mr. Sevey are to be 
found on the following three pages. 


borer, helper, fitter, 
timekeeper, and pipe 
locator operator. After 
a period spent as field 
inspector, he joined 
the district standards 
department as time 
analyst, later being 
placed in charge of 
this operation. In No- 
vember, 1945, he was 
made supervisor of 
distribution training, a 
position he still holds. 


— sweeping mechanical and tech- 
nical changes as have been brought 
about in the past few years in distri- 
bution departments in themselves re- 
quired considerable training, but these 
requirements are increased many fold 
by other factors, many of which are 
beyond our control. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the reduction in field personnel 
during the emergency period. The 
services, war industries, and the ac- 
companying unrest depleted our roster 
to a point where for several years we 
did well to keep up with only the most 
urgent maintenance work. Before the 
war we were able to select men for 
our crews who were particularly suited 
to our type of work. However, during 
the war. when manpower was scarce. 
we as other industries had to be less 
selective in our hiring. It was neces- 
sary to utilize men whose previous ex- 
perience had been in work entirely for- 
eign to ours, increasing the supervisors 
training responsibilities in proportion 
to their inexperience and inaptitude. 
The extent to which the manpower 
shortage has affected our activities was 
revealed by a recent survey which 
showed that 60% of our people had 
been hired since 1945! 

With these comparatively inexpe- 
rienced men forming the greater part 
of our crews, we have been faced with 
the avalanche of work which came 
with the end of the war. From our 
sales department came the assignment 
of installing new gas mains and serv- 
ices to supply many thousands of new 
customers. Today we are installing 
over 2 million ft of new mains and 
over 60,000 services per year, and 
these rates are increasing rapidly. 

New business. however, is but a part 
of our story. Our responsibility to the 
customer has just begun with the in- 


This paper was presented at the 1948 convention of 
the Pacific Coast Gas Assn., Santa Cruz, Sept. 14-16. 
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By CHARLES J. SEVEY 


stallation of his gas supply. We obli- 
gate ourselves to care for his gas sup- 
ply for many years to come, not only 
to continue to serve him uninterrupt- 
edly, but to maintain his facilities in 
first class repair. To meet these obli- 
gations, we are replacing mains and 
services at the rate never before known 
—a rate which is being increased as 
rapidly as materials and manpower 
become available—in an effort to over- 
come the years lost during the emerg- 
ency when practically no replacement 
work could be done, when the term 
“pipe stretching” came nearest to hav- 
ing a literal meaning. 

There was a time when compara- 
tively little attention was given to work 
methods or production per man-hour. 
Even though material prices have sky- 
rocketed, there is little we can do about 
them; thus, it is in the field of labor 
utilization that are found our greatest 
opportunities for reducing overall job 
costs. By turning green hands into 
capable ones and arousing the interest 
of all individuals in the development 
of their jobs and the industry as a 
whole, we can make deep inroads in 
the ever-mounting cost of gas supply. 
An example of this may be found with- 
in our own distribution department. 
In 1944, when unrest and uncertainty 


The Training of Distribution Empioyees 


were at their peaks, our crews were 
producing about 50% of what could 
be reasonably expected of them as 
compared to 85+-% today. To put 
it another way, 25 man hours were re- 
quired to install the average service in 
1944, where 15 man hours are re- 
quired for the same service today. 
The distribution standards departt- 
ment’s time and methods studies have 
proved an invaluable aid to super- 
visors in training their men by point- 
ing out those operations and methods 
where their training efforts could best 
be directed. Two typical examples of 
lost time on the job which their studies 
revealed, and which we have been able 
to eliminate to a large extent, were the 
assignment of two men to operations 
which could be assigned more effec- 
tively to one man, and methods of 
work assignment which resulted in job 
“bottlenecks” where no more than one 
or two men could work productively, 
while the balance of the crew waited. 
As a direct result of supervisors’ mak- 
ing use of these disclosures, the nor- 
mal crew size assigned to service or 
repair work has been reduced from 
five and six men to three and four 
men without any noticeable decrease 
in the number of jobs completed. 
All these changes and problems, to- 
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gether with many others which have 
advanced the industry, have required a 
great deal of training in the mechanics 
of ihe job as well as the methods em- 
ployed. 

In the past, men in the lower classi- 
fications on a crew have had to depend 
on the older hands for their training 
—absorbing what they could by occa- 
sionally observing them or directly 
helping them. Crew leaders have had 
to accustom themselves to new equip- 
ment and procedures by trial-and-error 
methods. Most supervisors attempted 
to train their men, but the press of 
day-to-day operations prevented their 
allotting sufficient time for this pur- 
pose. Recognition of this condition, 
together with the large number of in- 
experienced workmen in all classifi- 
cations today, and cognizance of the 
ever-increasing cost of labor in rela- 
tion to the overall job costs has made 
an organized, conscientious training 
program imperative. Even with these 
factors, it ts fundamental that all train- 
ing possible should be done by super- 
visors, but they need help when so 
many new employees and so many 
operations are involved. 

Stemming from a nucleus of of lim- 
ited training in welding, the Southern 
California Gas Co.’s Distribution de- 
partment inaugurated a formal train- 
ing program during the first part of 
1947. Knowing that proficiency in any 
phase of the field work can come only 
from continuous on-the-job instruction 
and eoaching by crew leaders and 
other supervisors, classroom training 
courses were designed to equip work- 
men with a basic knowledge of the 
work they are expected to do, allow- 
ing supervisors more time in which to 
develop improvements in the broader 
problems of crew organization and 
work assignment. In order to establish 
successful training classes, standard 
work methods and procedures are es- 
sential. These were gained largely 
through the studies made by the dis- 
tribution standards department with 
the cooperation of line supervisors. 
In addition, time study analysts having 
actual experience in distribution de- 
partment field work and who had the 
basic qualifications for training were 
selected as instructors wherever possi- 
ble. 


The training program consists of: 


1. Promotional Candidate Training and Test- 
ing 

2. Mechanical Operations 

3. Job Record Keeping 

4. Welding 

5. Pipe Locator Operation 

6. Tool Utilization and Standardization 

7. Written Instructions 


At the outset of our training pro- 
sram, in order to expand our crews to 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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ECHANICAL Training classes 
with the many problems of pres- 
sure control—the installing, repair- 
ing, or removing of fittings or sec- 
tions of a line without allowing gas 
to escape. The extent of this work 
may be illustrated by the number of 
different tools and types of fittings 
with which the workman must be 
familiar. For example, we have on 
our mains approximately 20 differ- 
ent types of service connections which 
in turn are multiplied by up to five 
different sizes, each requiring differ- 
ent tools and procedures. 

The mechanical training course is 


siven to all street department men 
from crewmen (the lowest classifica- 
tion whose duties include pipe fit- 
ting) to district foremen. Throughout 
this course, we endeavor to teach the 
men the basic principles of pressure 
control, the reason for each step in 
the operation, with actual applica- 
tion of the different equipment so 
that they may adapt themselves to 
any job of this type they may en- 
counter. All operations relating to 
service connections and pressure con- 
trol work are performed in the train- 
ing class on live lines with pressures 
ranging from 3 to 25 psig. 


Pipe Locator Training 


N instrument which has aided us 

considerably in reducing the 
amount of pavement broken and 
needless excavation is the pipe lo- 
cator. Rather than rely upon record- 
ed measurements which are sometimes 
inaccurate, we can determine quickly 
the exact location and approximate 
depth of underground pipelines and 
other metallic substructures. To take 
full advantage of these savings, train- 
ing classes in the use of radio fre- 


quency pipe locators are given to all 
crew leaders and other workmen to 
whom this type of work is assigned. 
For this training we use a table model 
pipe locator in the classroom, en- 
abling us to review and practice all 
the techniques and problems without 
having to dodge trafhic in the streets. 
After completing the classroom work, 
we then go to the field and practice 
the procedures on actual locating 
jobs. 
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i most respects the distribution de- 
partment has progressed remarkably 
from its “horse and buggy” days; but 
it is very doubtful that this is true of 
its record keeping. It seems that prog- 
ress is desirable, but it must all be 
recorded: and the more progress that 
is made, the more records are required, 
particularly by governmental agencies. 
For example, an average of 144% man 
hours is now spent on the job prepar- 
ing records for each replacement. 

The first step in establishing a train- 
ing program in job record keeping was 
to prepare a manual of the many forms 
with which distribution workmen must 
be familiar in order to interpret their 
work orders and report what they ac- 
complish. Considering the various 
types of work performed and the ac- 
count numbers to which it must be 
charged under varying circumstances, 
it was most important to develop a 
manual which would be complete yet 
could readily be understood by field 
men whose education and interests, for 
the most part, have been directed in 
channels other than bookkeeping. 

The distribution department records 
manual is indexed alphabetically and 
also by type of job. Filled out samples 
of all forms are included. together 
with step-by-step instructions for pre- 
paring them. A most important and 
useful instruction which is included is 
when each form must be used. 

Job record keeping training classes 
use the manual as a text book. No at- 
tempt is made to teach the men how to 
fill out every form in the book but, as 
in mechanical training, to teach them 
the fundamentals of preparing job rec- 
ords and how to use the forms manual 
in their daily work. 
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Welding Training 


Migs. 
gi ae je 


UALIFIED pipeline welders were 

‘not to be found after the war, 
among our own people or in new hir- 
ings. Although there were some men 
who had had experience in welding in 
war industries, the technique of weld- 
ing pipelines differs so greatly from 
that of welding flat plates or similar 
material that it became necessary for 
us to train our own welders. To ac- 
complish this a program was estab- 
lished wherein we trained men from 
scratch, giving them up to eight weeks. 
if necessary, in which to learn to 
handle numerous welding problems en- 
countered in gas line construction. In 
this course the trainees not only learn 
to weld pipe and fittings together in all 
positions and at all angles, but to do 
this work on live gas lines. Since much 


OPERATION: Obtain Shut-Off with Pin-Off Device, Service Pin-Off Tes 


MPORTANT STEPS 


§. SCREW DOWN PIN-OFF DEVICE 
aT 


AGAINST SE 
2 POLISH PIN AND SEAT BY TURNING 
PIN-OFF DEVICE BACK AND FORTH 
SEVERAL TIMES J 
3 WOLD PIN- OFF DEVICE IN CLOSE 
POSITION WITH SCREWDRIVER AND 
BACK OFF BRASS PLUG ‘COUNTER 4 SCREWDRIV: 
LOCKWISE ) APPROXIMATELY TWO HOLD FIRMLY 
TURNS CLOSED POSIT 


EQUIPMENT USED: Open End wrench, pipe wrench, 4" screw driver, too] es 
bucket. 
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of our welding is done on live lines. 
each welding trainee is required to 
burn through a line having between 10 
and 25 psi gas in it and is then taught 
how to repair the burn-through. This 
is repeated until the trainee learns that 
when the job is approached properly 
there is nothing to fear and he is able 
to make these welds with confidence. 

After the trainee has been released 
to assume his field duties, his work is 
checked periodically. and when it is 
found that the quality of his welding 
is not up to par, he is given instruc- 
tions on the job, and, when necessary. 
a brush-up welding course of up to 
forty hours in which to bring his work 
up to standard. In this manner, we 
are reasonably sure of continuous qual- 
ity in pipeline joints. 
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Written Instructions 
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Mtein Shut-Off with Pin-Off Device, Scrvice Pin-Off Tee 


. Avoid use of wrench on Scrove 
tn 


driver — use 4" sercvariver. 


nin-off device firmly in 4. Use open end srench on trass 
i on with 4" screz plug. C te us t 
} 4 


To raise the pin-off device Hold pin-off device firmly in 


the seat by turning down 
the brass plug to its 


original position. 


| Pronger agi training is followed 
up with written instructions for all 
mechanical operations in J.1.T. break- 
down form and are distributed to all 
crew leaders for their use when in- 
structing new men on the job, and for 
establishing standard methods. The 
same breakdowns are used by the train- 
ing department instructors, wherever 
applicable, in the training classes. Be- 
fore using the job breakdowns, how- 
ever, the crew leaders are given the 
regular J.I.T. training course, a func- 


tion which is being carried on by com- 
pany instructors in a manner similar 
to that followed by government repre- 
sentatives during the war. 

Field supervisors collaborate with 
our instructors in writing these instruc- 
tions, and before they are used they 
are checked thoroughly by actual ap- 
plication in the field. The instructors 
spend all their time, when not occu- 
pied with classroom work, working 
with crews in the field, studying the 
results of the training and determining 
which phases of the training must be 
stressed. This also helps them to keep 
their instructions alive with a feeling 
of understanding and nearness to the 
problems of the field men. 


SUMMARY 


Statistically speaking, 304 men have been 
trained for upgrading, of which 110 were 
crewmen, 21 fitters, 127 fitter-welders, 41 
leadmen, and 6 other classifications. In ad- 
dition, 245 men have been trained who 
were already in these classifications before 
the promotional candidate testing and 
training program was established. 

Although it is difficult to measure the 
results in dollars and cents, the successful 
performance by comparatively new men in 
operations which were formerly assigned 
only to “old timers” is an indication of 
the programs’ effectiveness. 

Classroom training has gone a long way 
in increasing the workmen’s versatility, in 
standardizing work methods and _ proce- 
dures, developing a greater appreciation 
and consciousness of safety, and in increas- 
ing their over-all value to the company, 
and thus to themselves. For any training 
program to be successful, however, its pur- 
pose must be to supplement the supervisors’ 
training activities—not to replace any of 
them, for, again, it is fundamental that 
supervisors should do all training possible. 


Tool Use and Standardization Training 


HE war emergency took its toll in 

tools and equipment. Due to short- 
ages, tools were used beyond the point 
where they normally would be re- 
placed, which, together with lack of 
experience of the men using them, 
made it necessary to inspect ali tools 
used in the field, both for condition: 
and methods of use. 

Tool and equipment inspections are 
made on the job in the presence of 
the interested district foreman and ar- 
rangements made for repairing or re- 
placing faulty work equipment. 

Whenever there is evidence of tool 
wear attributable to a lack of under- 
standing of its proper use, or the in- 
ability te recognize when a tool is in 
need of repair, on-the-job instruction 
is given during the tool inspection. 

Included in this program is a de- 
tailed study of truck body designs 
required by the different types of 
crews with the objectives of determin- 
ing the most practic¢al sizes of trucks 
and best placement of tools on them. 
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(Continued from Page 49) 


meet the work load, we gave our chief 
concern to the development of the in- 
experienced men, of whom we spoke 
previously, to a point where they could 
perform the skilled operations of more 
advanced jobs with confidence and 
safety. Where ability and qualifica- 
tions are sufficient to meet the stand- 
ards of the advanced job, seniority is 
observed in all promotions. In deter- 
mining what constitutes sufficient abil- 
ity and qualifications, consideration 
is given to the quality of the em- 
ployee’s performance in his current 
job, his background of education and 
experience, and the amount of special 
preparation necessary for the new job 
which he has completed at the time 
the promotion is made. In order that 
a sound basis might be established on 
which to judge an employee's qualifi- 
cations for promotion, a series of 
examinations was set up, including 
elementary pre-training screening ex- 
aminations to determine the candi- 
date’s ability to read, write, and do 
arithmetic, and examinations at the 
conclusion of each phase of his train- 
ing. In this manner, individuals’ opin- 
ions are replaced by objective demon- 
and supervisor. 

At present. training classes in me- 
chanical operations, job record keep- 


ing, welding, and pipe location oper- 


ations are attended by all workmen 
whose duties include these functions. 
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UR AEATEE: 


Hydrogen and Synthesis Gas Production 


By R. M. REED and ARNE ERIKSEN 


YDROCARBONS will react with 

steam over catalysts at elevated 
temperatures so that the hydrocarbons 
are almost completely converted to car- 
bon oxides and hydrogen. The two 
principal reactions which occur with 
the paraffin hydrocarbons are as fol- 
lows: 


(1) 

C,H (2n+2) +nHsO—nCO+ (2n+1) Ho 
(2) 

C,H (2n+2) +2nHsO—nCOoe+ (3n+1) He 
These reactions are both endothermic. 
Reaction (2) is considered to be the 
summation of reaction (1) and: 

(3) nCO+nHe0—nCO0e+ nHo 


Hydrogen for Petroleum 
Hydrogenation 


Although the patent literature in con- 
nection with this process dates back to 
about 1880, the first large-scale com- 
mercial development of the process in 
this country was for the purpose of 
producing relatively pure hydrogen, 
and was carried out by the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey through 
its development company’ working 
jointly with I. G. Farbenindustrie. A 
large plant was installed at Bayway, 
N. J., in 1930 and a second and larger 
plant was placed in operation in 193] 
at Baton Rouge, La. In this latter 
plant, natural gas was reacted with 
steam to produce a mixture of carbon 
monoxide, carbon dioxide and hydro- 
gen at about 1600°F in a furnace con- 
taining vertical chrome-nickel alloy 
steel tubes. The furnace tubes contained 
a nickel catalyst supported on a refrac- 
tory material. The hydrocarbon-steam 
reaction occurred as the natural gas 
and steam were passed down through 
the tubes. On the outlet of the furnace, 
the gaseous products were cooled by 
the addition of more steam, and the 
mixture was then passed through a 

The authors are with the Girdler Corp., Mr. Reed 
being located in Louisville, Ky., and Mr. Eriksen in 
San Francisco. This paper was presented Aug. 5 before 


the monthly meeting of the California Natural Gasoline 
Assn., at Downey, Calif. 
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A description of the hydrobarbon- 
steam process and its applications 


Fig. 2. Girdler Hygertol high purity hydrogen manufacturing plant. 


catalytic converter containing an iron 
oxide catalyst which promoted the oxi- 
dation of carbon monoxide to carbon 
dioxide (reaction (3) above). This 
reaction took place at about 850°F. 
The gas mixture from the catalytic con- 
verter was cooled and stored in a gas 
holder. This gas contained about 77% 
hydrogen with about 18% carbon di- 
oxide and the balance carbon monox- 
ide, methane and nitrogen. On remov- 
ing the carbon dioxide from this gas 
mixture by scrubbing with monoethan- 
olamine solution (the Girbotol pro- 
cess), a hydrogen gas was obtained 
which contained about 95% hydrogen 
together ‘with roughly 1.5% methane. 


2.0% carbon monoxide, 1.5% nitrogen 
(present originally in the natural gas), 
and a trace of carbon dioxide. 

This gas was suitable for the hydro- 
genation of various petroleum materials 
and has been used off and on for this 
purpose on a large scale since 1931, 
particularly during the last war. Sev- 
eral other rather large plants have also 
been installed since 1931 for the pro- 
duction of hydrogen for the hydro- 
genation of petroleum products — at 
Port Arthur, Texas; Whiting, Ind.: 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Richmond, Calif., 
and Aruba, N.W.I., but some of these 
have discontinued operation as a result 
of the development of more economical 
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processes tor producing all grades of 
gasoline. 


Hydrogen for Ammonia Synthesis 


The second large-scale utilization of 
the hydrocarbon-steam process for the 
production of hydrogen-containing gas 
mixtures has been in the field of am- 
monia synthesis. This process has been 
employed on a large scale in the fol- 
lowing synthetic ammonia plants: Her- 
cules Powder Co. at Hercules, Calif.. 
and Louisiana, Mo. (Missouri Ord- 
nance Works) ; Alberta Nitrogen Prod- 
ucts Limited at Calgary, Alberta; Spen- 
cer Chemical Co., Pittsburg, Kan. (Jay- 
hawk Ordnance Works) ; Lion Oil Re- 
fining Co., El] Dorado, Ark. (Ozark 
Ordnance Works); Commercial Sol- 
vents Co., Sterlington, La. (Dixie Ord- 
nance Works); Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., Lake Charles, La.; and Cactus 
Ordnance Works, Dumas, Texas. These 
plants have been able to produce syn- 
thetic ammonia at very reasonable cost 
and their operation has been highly 
successful. Sulphur compounds, which 
are troublesome impurities in ammonia 
synthesis gas made from coke, are not 
present in synthesis gas made by the 
hydrocarbon-steam process. 

Several methods are in use for intro- 
ducing nitrogen into the hydrogen gas 
to obtain the desired 3:1 hydrogen- 
nitrogen ratio for ammonia synthesis. 
Flue gas from the cracking furnace may 
be cooled, compressed and introduced 
with the steam and hydrocarbon in the 
furnace feed; hydrocarbon gas may be 
burned in an inert gas generator and 
the resulting flue gas introduced into 
the cracking furnace effluent; or air in 
the proper ratio may be introduced into 
the furnace effluent so that the oxygen 
is reacted with some of the hydrogen, 
leaving the proper hydrogen-nitrogen 
ratio. 

Carbon monoxide in the ammonia 
synthesis gas is largely removed by 
converting it to carbon dioxide in the 
manner already described for the pe- 
troleum hydrogenation plants. Carbon 
dioxide is removed in some cases by 
the Girbotol absorption process and in 
other cases by absorption in water after 
compressing the gas to 300 or 400 psi. 
Small concentrations of carbon dioxide 
remaining after the water scrubbing 
step are removed by further scrubbing 
with caustic soda solution. The small 
concentration of carbon monoxide re- 
maining after the conversion step is 
removed by scrubbing the gas with am- 
moniacal copper solution or by passing 
it over a special catalyst or spent am- 
monia synthesis catalyst to react the car- 
bon monoxide with hydrogen to form 
water vapor and methane. This step is 
usually termed methanation and the 
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reaction is the reverse of reaction (1) 
above. Thus, conventional ammonia 
synthesis gas made from hydrocarbons 
and steam consists essentially of a 3:1 
mixture of hydrogen and nitrogen with 
a small percentage of methane as im- 
purity. The methane is separated by 
purging after the ammonia has been 
synthesized and liquefied. 

Synthesis of ammonia is carried out 
over a catalyst at about 800°F and at 
a pressure of approximately 4500 psi 
in some plants. 

In other plants the pressure is held 
at approximately 14,000 psi. At the 
lower reaction pressure considerably 
more recycling of the synthesis gas over 
the ammonia catalyst is required, but 
in both cases utilization of the hydro- 
gen-nitrogen mixture is virtually com- 
plete and only a small amount of gas is 
purged to rid the system of accumu- 
lated methane, argon, and other fixed 
gases. 


High-Purity Hydrogen 


The hydrocarbons used in the plants 
mentioned above have been natural gas 
and refinery gases, both of which are 
normally gaseous mixtures. Several 
years ago, The Girdler Corp. adapted 
the hydrocarbon-steam process to the 
production of hydrogen of high purity, 
utilizing propane and butane as process 
materials so that hydrogen plants could 
be built in locations in which natural 
gas or refinery gases are not available. 
In addition to their relatively greater 
availability, propane and butane are 
advantageous process materials for use 
in cases in which it is necessary to pro- 
duce hydrogen entirely free from nitro- 
gen since much of the natural gas in the 
country does contain some nitrogen 
which appears in the finished hydro- 
gen. Where suitable natural gas is 
available, however, high-purity hydro- 
gen can be, and is, produced by this 
process. Pilot plant work on the use 
of hydrocarbons in the gasoline range 
and heavier for feed material to steam- 
hydrocarbon furnaces is now being 
conducted by The Girdler Corp. 

High-purity hydrogen has found its 
principal use in the hydrogenation of 
various animal and vegetable oils in 
the presence of nickel catalysts. In such 
operations, it is necessary to use hy- 
drogen substantially free from carbon 
monoxide since this impurity is a cat- 
alyst poison under the conditions em- 
ployed in such hydrogenations. It is 
also necessary for the hydrogen to be 
entirely free from sulphur compounds. 
Both of these impurities are effectively 
eliminated from the finished hydrogen 
during its production. 

A typical plant for the production of 
high-purity hydrogen from propane or 


butane will consist of the following 
sections: 


. Hydrocarbon handling and purification 
. Hydrogen production 

. Hydrogen purification 

. Amine reactivation 

. Hydrogen compression and storage 


ok ON 


The flow diagram for Girdler’s Hy- 
girtol hydrogen manufacturing plant is 
shown in Fig. 1. A plant of this type 
will produce hydrogen of sufficient 
purity to be utilized in all applications 
requiring pure hydrogen except for 
those few specialized uses such as the 
heat treating of vacuum tube electrodes 
in which traces of carbon compounds 
cannot be tolerated. Hygirtol plant hy- 
drogen can, however, be further puri- 
fied so as to be suitable for this use 
also. 

The storage and handling of propane 
and butane is carried out in the same 
manner as is done in ordinary LPG in- 
stallations. Storage tanks of such size 
are provided that tank car shipments of 
liquid hydrocarbons may be unloaded 
and stored. Conventional vaporizers 
are employed to vaporize the liquid hy- 
drocarbon as needed. 

Since commercial propane and _ bu- 
tane may contain traces of sulphur com- 
pounds, either present as impurities or 
added as odorants, it is necessary to 
desulphurize these materials before 
they are utilized for hydrogen produc- 
tion. There are several simple methods 
available for effecting this desulphuri- 
zation. In the flow diagram shown in 
Fig. 1, a caustic wash and a water wash 
are employed. This method is suitable 
for removing traces of mercaptans such 
as might be present in propane or bu- 
tane obtained from natural gasoline. 
When handling materials obtained from 
refinery operations which may contain 
impurities such as carbonyl] sulphide. 
it is necessary to employ a catalytic 
process for treating the feedstock. 

The hydrogen production section of 
the plant consists of the hydrogen fur- 
nace itself containing vertical alloy steel 
tubes filled with a supported nickel 
catalyst through which the hydrocar- 
bon-steam mixture is passed at a tem- 
perature of about 1400 to 1600°F. At 
the outlet of the furnace, steam is added 
to the product gas stream to cool it to 
about 700°F before it enters the first- 
stage converter where most of the car- 
bon monoxide is converted into carbon 
dioxide and hydrogen. From the out- 
let of the converter, the hot product 
gases pass through the first-stage heat 
exchanger. then through a cooler and 
into the first-stage carbon dioxide ab- 
sorber. In this absorber, the carbon 
dioxide present in the gas mixture is 
removed by scrubbing with aqueous 
monoethanolamine solution. The prod- 
uct gas leaving the absorber is mixed 
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with steam, passed back through the 
first-stage heat exchanger to reheat it 
to 700°F, and then passed through the 
second-stage carbon monoxide con- 
verter in which more of the carbon 
monoxide present in the gas reacts to 
produce carbon dioxide and hydrogen. 
The hot gases from the converter pass 
through another heat exchanger and 
cooler and then enter the second-stage 
carbon dioxide absorber. Here again 
carbon dioxide is removed from the 
eas stream by scrubbing with the mono- 
ethanolamine solution and the purified 
gas is again mixed with steam, passed 
through the heat exchanger and into 
the third-stage carbon monoxide con- 
verter. On the outlet of this converter 
the gas stream passes through a final 
cooler and into the third-stage carbon 
dioxide absorber in which the carbon 
dioxide produced in the third-stage car- 
bon monoxide converter is scrubbed 
from the purified hydrogen stream by 
the monoethanolamine solution. Metha- 
nation, mentioned above, is sometimes 
used in place of the third stage of con- 
version. 

The hydrogen produced in a Hy- 
girtol plant of the type shown in 
Fig. 1 has approximately the following 
analysis: 


Component Mol Per Cent 

CO2 0.0] 
CO 0.01 
CH, 0.10 
No 0.01 
Oo 0.00 
Ho 99.87 

100.00 


Hvdrogen of this purity has been 
found suitable for use in the hydro- 
genation of edible oils and in other 
operations where high-purity hydrogen 
is required, 

The carbon dioxide removal in this 
hydrogen plant is effected in a typical 
Girbotol unit in which the monoethano- 
lamine solution is reactivated by steam 
stripping in a packed or plate reacti- 
vator tower and in which the absorp- 
tion is carried out in three stages with 
the same solution being used in series 
in the three absorbers. 

A photograph of a Hygirtol hydro- 
gen plant of the type just described is 
shown in Fig. 2. At the left may be 
seen two caustic scrubbers and a water 
scrubber for removing sulphur com- 
pounds from the process propane. The 
top flanges of the two underground pro- 
pane storage tanks may be seen in the 
left foreground with the propane va- 
porizer appearing just behind them. 
The hydrogen furnace is shown in the 
left rear portion of the picture while 
the three carbon monoxide converters 
may be seen in the center just behind 
the two gas heat exchangers and the 
three gas coolers. The three carbon 
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dioxide absorbers are shown at the 
right with the Girbotol plant reactiva- 
tor at the extreme right. The water 
cooling tower and the hydrogen gas 
holder may be seen in the rear of the 
picture. 

The cost of producing hydrogen in a 
plant of this type will depend upon the 
cost of the process materials as well as 
utility and labor costs. The process 
material and utility requirements for 
producing pure hydrogen in a typical 
Hygirtol plant are approximately as 
follows per thousand cubic feet of 
hydrogen: 


Quantity 
Material per Mcf of He 
Process material, propane 2.75 gal 
or natural gas 250 cu ft 


Protses, : ~Y 


equipment, liquid carbon dioxide may 
be recovered for sale or use. The car- 
bon dioxide gas produced by the plant 
is also suitable for firefighting, purging 
and blanketing operations. 

Another important use for high- 
purity hydrogen as produced in a Hy- 
girtol plant is in the preparation of 
anhydrous hydrogen chloride for plas- 
tics manufacture and other purposes. 
Although hydrogen and chlorine as 
made in the conventional electrolytic 
process can and are being used directly 
for this purpose, it has turned out to 
be more economical for some plant lo- 
cations to have chlorine shipped in by 
tank car and to prepare hydrogen gas 
separately from propane which is also 
shipped in by tank car. 


Fig. 3. Synthesis gas production plant. 


Fuel (gas or oil) 250,000 Btu 
Steam 380 Ib 
Cooling water (30°F rise) 1,600 gal 
Power 2 Kwh 
Chemicals 2 cents 


The operation of the plant is con- 
tinuous and requires only part-time su- 
pervision by one attendant. In most 
locations, the major equipment can be 
placed outdoors as shown in the plant 
in Fig. 2. 

Pure carbon dioxide is obtained as a 
byproduct in Hygirtol plant operation. 
This amounts to approximately 35 lb 
of carbon dioxide per thousand cubic 
feet of hydrogen produced. By the ad- 
dition of scrubbing and compression 


A third use for high-purity hydrogen 
is in the synthesis of organic chemicals 
derived from light petroleum hydrocar- 
bons. A large chemical plant near 
Bishop, Texas, is now using substantial 
quantities of high-purity hydrogen in 
the synthesis of a number of organic 
chemicals. 

At the present time, there are some 
ten Hygirtol high-purity hydrogen 
plants in operation with an equal num- 
ber in various stages of construction. 
In size, some of these plants are smaller 
than the petroleum hydrogenation or 
the ammonia synthesis gas plants, hav- 
ing daily hydrogen production rates 
ranging from about 100,000 to 1 mii 
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TABLE 1. TYPICAL FUEL GAS MIXTURES OBTAINED WITH PROPANE 


(Blending with steam—Hydrocarbon Furnace Effluent Gases) 


Blend Mol % Specific GHV 

H» CO COe2 No CsHg Gravity Btu/SCF 
1. Propane cracked with steam 72.5 19.2 —— # pie i —-soeiniem 0.36 298 
2. No. 1 blended with propane 64.9 17.2 ie 10.5 0.49 540 
3. Propane cracked with air 31.0 22.2 1.0 Se 0.70 173 
4. No. 3 blended with propane 26.4 18.8 0.8 39.0 15.0 0.83 540 


lion standard cu ft per day. The rap- 
idly increasing number of these plants 
attests to their economy and efficiency. 
Designs have been developed for much 
larger plants of this type and designs 
are being completed for smaller plants 
to satisfy the needs of some small users 
of hydrogen, particularly in the edible 
fats and chemical fields. 


Hydrogen-Carbon Monoxide 
Mixtures 


Since the gas mixture resulting from 

the steam-hydrocarbon reaction con- 
sists of carbon monoxide, carbon diox- 
ide and hydrogen, it is possible to pro- 
duce mixtures of carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen which are suitable for use in 
various synthesis operations such as the 
methanol and Fischer-Tropsch syn- 
theses. In order to obtain the high 
CO:Hp2 ratios required in many of these 
synthesis gas mixtures, it is necessary 
to introduce carbon dioxide into the 
reformer furnace to replace part or all 
of the steam used to react with the 
hydrocarbon. The following reaction 
is involved: 
(4) C,H(2n+2) +nCOo=—2nCO+ (n+1) Ho 
Under many conditions the reactions 
can be carried out so that there will be 
only a small amount of carbon dioxide 
in the product gas, but if complete car- 
bon dioxide removal is required, this 
component can be removed by Girbotol 
scrubbing. 

A synthesis gas production plant has 
recently been built for the Bureau of 
Mines at Bruceton, Pa., by The Girdler 
Corp. A view of this plant is shown in 
Fig. 3. It will be noted that there are 
two furnaces. One is used in the pro- 
duction of pure hydrogen and the other 
is used for producing CO:H» mixtures. 
In order to produce the carbon dioxide 
necessary for use in the second furnace. 
natural gas is burned in an inert gas 


PAUL E. MONG, assistant engineer, de- 
partment of gas operation, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., and author of “Friction Factor 
Charts” which appeared in the August 
issue of GAS on page 26, has requested 
that acknowledgement be made to the fol- 
lowing men at PG&E: Frank Wills for help- 
ful suggestions and supervision of the ar- 
ticle, R. T. Peterson for helpful suggestions. 
and Arthur Burque for assistance in making 


necessary calculations. 
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generator and the carbon dioxide is re- 
covered from the resulting flue gases 
by scrubbing with amine solution, al- 
though the carbon dioxide could be re- 
covered from the flue gas from the 
furnace itself. The absorber shown on 
the left side of the bank of towers in 
the center of the picture is for carbon 
dioxide recovery. The other towers are 
the normal carbon dioxide absorbers 
and reactivator in the Hygirtol plant. 

In this plant CO:Hz ratios as high as 
10 to 1 have been produced, so that it 
is capable of making any desired mix- 
ture of hydrogen and carbon monoxide 
from pure hydrogen down to a gas con- 
taining less than 10 per cent hydrogen 
and the balance carbon monoxide. By 
proper control of the ratios of reactants 
and the operating conditions in the fur- 
nace, very accurate control of the 
CO:Hs ratio is easily attainable. 

While the principal object of the 
Fischer-Tropsch type of plant is to pro- 
duce liquid fuels, principally gasoline, 
from CO:H» mixtures, a considerable 
quantity of coproducts, mainly ethanol, 
propanol, butanol, acetic acid. propi- 
onic acids, acetone, methyl ethyl ketone. 
and acetaldehyde will also be produced. 
These are only the more important or- 
ganic chemicals that will be available 
from this source, and it is expected that 
a number of more complex organic 
acids, alcohols and ketones will also be 
available, but in smaller quantities. 

An entirely different use for CO:He 
mixtures is in the reduction of various 
metal oxides and ores. At the present 
time applications of this nature are 
being actively explored in a number 
of locations. 


Utility Sendout Gas 


Another field in which a great deal 
of interest is being manifested at the 
present time is in the production of gas 
mixtures suitable for use in supple- 
menting manufactured gas such as coke 
oven gas or carbureted water-gas for 
distribution through utility company 
mains. 

The hydrocarbon-steam reaction has 
been found quite adaptable for the pro- 
duction of gas mixtures used for mak- 
ing blends equivalent to usual types of 
manufactured gas. The reformer fur- 
nace gas will have a very low specific 


gravity and a heating value of approxi- 
mately 300 Btu per cu ft. This can then 
be blended with propane or butane or 
other hydrocarbons to raise the heating 
value to the desired level. In some in- 
stances, a suitable blending gas can be 
obtained by replacing part or all of 
the steam in the reformer furnace with 
air which will produce a product gas 
of somewhat lower Btu content and 
higher specific gravity than is obtained 
with steam. 

In Table 1 are indicated some typical 
fuel gas mixtures obtainable by blend- 
ing steam-hydrocarbon furnace effluent 
gases with propane. 

By various adjustments of the hydro- 
carbon-steam-air feed to the cracking 
furnace and by blending in various 
quantities of propane or butane, a fuel 
gas of almost any desired combination 
of gross heating value and _ specific 
gravity may be produced. Several in- 
stallations of this type are already in 
use or under construction on the east- 
ern seaboard. 

The foregoing discussion has been 
presented in order to review the pres- 
ent-day status of the manufacture of 
hydrogen and mixtures of hydrogen 
and other gases for various purposes, 
from natural gas, light hydrocarbons 
and steam. Although the process was 
originally applied in the petroleum in- 
dustry, it has now found numerous 
applications, both on a large and small 
scale, in several branches in the chem- 
ical industry and in the food industry. 
still using, however, raw materials de- 
rived from petroleum or natural gas. 
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HOW GAS GOES TO WORK 
FOR U. S. STEEL fy 


The popularity of gas is growing 
fast in industrial plants, where its 
speed and flexibility are vital fac- 
tors in production. Among its 
biggest boosters are steel com- 
panies, where close heat control 
is a fundamental must. Presented 
here pictorially are points of in- 
terest where gas is put to work in 
the giant plants of United States 
Steel Corp. 


Glamour product of the steel industry, 

stainless steel is annealed in these two 

furnaces at the Gary Sheet and Tin Mill 

of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., a U. S. 
Steel subsidiary. 


Here the traveling spot welder used in — 
making stainless steel at the Gary plant 
joins the ends of the strip coils as they 
are fed into the annealing furnace to 
maintain a continuous flow of steel 
through the furnace. 


Gas works for gas by firing this fur- 
nace, which heats up the ends of 
underground natural gas storage pipe 
sections fabricated from seamless steel 
pipe at Christy Park Works of USS 
subsidiary National Tube Co. 


With a visual pyrometer, a workman 
checks the temperature of the stainless 
steel annealing furnace at Gary. 
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Part 2. Acceptance of responsibility for testing of new appliances 


Free Service Is A Problem of 
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BEFORE TRAMING AFTER TRAINING 


FIG. 8. Effectiveness of dealer training as 
applied to a chain furniture store. 
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FIG. 9. Neither firm “A” nor firm “B” has 
installers’ training program—but “A” pre- 
tests appliances. 
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APPLIANCES PRETESTED BUT INSTALLER NOT TRAINED 
FIG. 10. Of the resultant calls “B’ had to 


make, 63% were for delivery and installa- 
tion; 37% for minor adjustments. 
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CONTROL 


By C. A. RENZ 


— testing of new appliances is an 
important function of the gas utility. 
We must lend our support to the de- 
velopment of manufacturing techniques 
which will insure the production of 
defect-free appliances. A study of field 
findings reveals that the ratio of difh- 
culties traceable to manufacturing and 
installation will remain constant in pro- 
portion to the number of appliances 
sold unless a definite interest is indi- 
cated by the utility. 

To this end, we have in operation an 
employee suggestion and field observa- 
tion program. This program deals with 
internal improvements—as do most sug- 
gestion programs — and, in addition, 
outside organizations whose _inade- 
quacies result in service calls on re- 
cently installed equipment. This phase 
of the program is divided into two sec- 
tions, the first of which deals with the 
manufactured product itself. 

Manufacturers in some instances are 
unable to conduct sufficient field tests 
to insure the adequacy of the product 
when subjected to actual usage under 
the varying conditions encountered in 
widely spread areas of their sales mar- 


WATER 
HEATERS 


CUSTOMER COMMENT PER MUMORED ORDERS 


GROUP A GROVP Bo GROUP C 


FIG. 11. Customer comment on appliance 
servicing, undertaken by three groups of 
servicemen. 


ket. This, in turn, results in appliances 
reaching the field which in some cases 
are functionally imperfect or have ap- 
purtenances concealed to a point where 
major disassembly is necessary in order 
to perform required services. A coordi- 
native program must be developed 
whereby the responsibility of providing 
complete customer satisfaction with new 
appliances will be divided between the 
manufacturer, the dealer, and_ the 
utility. 

It is the manufacturer’s responsibility 
to develop an appliance which, in ad- 
dition to sales appeal, will be free from 
defects and easily disassembled for 
service. To encourage this objective. 
field reports from our service group 
involving appliance design or servicing 
problems on new appliances are tabu- 
lated. When sufficient reports have been 
received to indicate a trend, further 
action is dictated by the type of prob- 
lem reported. When the matter is pri- 
marily one of assembly error or manu- 
facturing defect, the manufacturer is 
contacted as soon as possible and the 
problem discussed. In those instances 
where the defect involves design, a 
sample appliance may be thoroughly 
checked in our company appliance test- 
ing laboratory and a detailed report 
then submitted to the manufacturer with 
recommendations to overcome the error. 

This procedure can be identified as a 
field testing program for new appli- 
ances. Experience to date indicates that 
field man-hours chargeable to new ap- 
pliances can be effectively reduced when 
the manufacturer corrects the defects 
called to his attention. It also is ap- 
parent that contacts of this type tend to 
condition the manufacturer’s engineer- 
ing staff to look for and eliminate on 
future models problems similar to those 
reported. 

Thus, the utility assumes the position 
of assisting the manufacturer in the 
development of a trouble-resistant prod- 
uct by offering constructive criticism. 
The responsibility of reporting defects 
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can be properly assigned to the utility. 
The responsibility of eliminating a re- 
currence on future production must be 
assumed by the manufacturer. 


Occasional “cause of request for serv- 
ice’ studies can be useful in identifying 
troublesome items which may be elimi- 
nated at their source to effect a reduc- 
tion in service costs. Studies of this 
type indicated that it is the minor over- 
sight that creates the volume of service 
calls on new equipment—a mislocated 
pilot, an ignition port improperly 
drilled, a misalignment of some com- 
ponent part. 

New equipment in the home is an 
important event in the life of the home 
owner. Any defect, no matter how 
small, will have its effect in dampening 
the enthusiasm of the purchaser. The 
range, being the most frequently op- 
erated and the most often observed ap- 
pliance, unfortunately is the highest of- 
fender in point of defects reaching the 
field. Our “cause of request” studies 
indicate that ranges are responsible for 
80% of service requests on new appli- 
ances. This fact gives added impetus to 
our desires for defect-free appliances. 
Customer satisfaction plus decreased 
servicing expenses are the keynotes of 
our campaign. 

During the year of 1947, over 800 
voluntary reports of appliance malfunc- 
tioning were received from our service 
eroup. Surveys have indicated that 
field reports regarding any one appli- 
ance problem usually average 3% of 
the total number of times the problem 
is encountered, as the same problem is 
normally not reported more than once 
by a given serviceman. Therefore, it 
can readily be seen that an important 
percentage of man-hours is utilized an- 
nually by our company alone in cor- 
recting manufacturing errors. 

We have adopted the field testing 
program in our endeavor to encourage 
the production of trouble-free appli- 
ances which will require a minimum of 
service, at least during the first year. To 
this end, our field reports have prompt- 
ed contacts with approximately 68% of 
the established appliance manufac- 
turers. In most instances, cooperation 
has been evidenced in correcting the 
problem presented. Some items, such 
as needle-type pilot valves which will 
not hold a permanent adjustment, are 
of long standing. Evidence of the need 
of a change must be collected over a 
period of time so as to reflect the fre- 
quency rate of service required. This 
data when complete will be submitted 
to the American Gas Assn. approvals 
committee for review. Errors will con- 
linue to occur; however, they can be 
effectively reduced through closer co- 
ordination and exchange of field reports 
between the manufacturer and_ the 
utility. 
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Free Service A Problem of 
CONTROL 


Se © A. RENT 
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LAST MONTH “GAS” presented Part 1 of Mr. Renz’ paper, “Free Service is a Problem 

of Control,” which is a development of a similar study presented by Schuyler F. Baldwin, 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. to the Canadian Gas Assn. convention last year. Part 1 

of Mr. Renz’ article was titled “Development of a Charge Service Policy’—this month’s 

installment concludes the study with Part 2, “Acceptance of Responsibility for Testing 

of New Appliances,” and Part 3, “Organization of an Appliance Service Training 
Program.” 
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This cooperative spirit must also be 
extended to the middle man—the appli- 
ance dealer. The appliance that is 
manufactured without defect must be 
installed and adjusted without error if 
the goal of customer satisfaction plus 
reduced servicing costs is to be reached. 
The appliance dealer must assume his 
share of responsibility by properly in- 
stalling the appliance. If the utility is 
to assume the responsibility of free 
maintenance, the dealer must cooperate 
to the extent of placing the appliance in 
satisfactory operating condition ini- 
tially. Referring back again to our 
study of service orders, we discovered 
that some 9500 service calls were oc- 
casioned in 1947 by a lack of proper 
follow-through by the dealer. This count 
revealed that a significant number of 
man-hours are consumed annually in 
repairing connection leaks, adjusting 
flames, or explaining the operation of 
newly installed appliances. 

It has been our practice to offer in- 
stallation training to select groups, such 
as our Blue Seal group, made up of 
100% gas appliance dealers. Field re- 
ports indicate that furniture stores and 
other merchandisers of appliances must 
also be trained if service calls traceable 
to unsatisfactory appliance installations 
were to be further reduced. To this end, 
one of the 11 “guide posts” for Blue 
Flame dealer cooperation was adopted 
for general use. This guide post reads: 
“.. That the gas utility should assume 
responsibility for training dealers in in- 
stallation and service techniques, util- 


izing the cooperation of gas appliance 
manufacturers. ” 

In order to ascertain which installers 
were most in need of training, and also 
to determine what phases of the instal- 
lation training should be emphasized, 
the employee suggestion and field ob- 
servation program channels were util- 
ized. Where service calls were prompt- 
ed by an unsatisfactory installation, the 
name of the dealer responsible for the 
sale was listed on a field observation 
form, together with a description of the 
conditions found. These dealers were 
encouraged to bring their installers to 
training classes where visual instruction 
was offered through the use of actual 
props including ranges and cutaway 
controls. In some instances, dealers 
who obviously needed assistance were 
reluctant to arrange time for their in- 
stallers to attend classes. Where this 
occurred, our sales department enlisted 
the aid of the manufacturers who sup- 
plied their appliances. This program 
continues today and will for some time 
to come, due to changing personnel. A 
eratifying number of dealers, however, 
are now requesting training for their 
new hirings, which indicates a willing- 
ness on their part to accept a share of 
responsibility in achieving customer 
satisfaction. 

In some instances where a dealer’s 
appliance sales volume is not sufficient 
to warrant the expense of maintaining 
an installation department, competent 
appliance delivery firms are suggested. 
Preadjustment procedures are suggest- 
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ed for larger dealers as a means of 
reducing installation time. 


While this program is all-inclusive, 
figures to date indicate the range to be 
responsible for the large portion of 
unsatisfactory installations. Fig. 8 illus- 
trates the effectiveness of dealer train- 
ing as applied to a chain furniture store 
whose volume of range sales is just 
above the overall average. It will be 
noted that this vendor’s unsatisfactory 
installations dropped 90% in the sec- 
ond half of 1947 after training had been 
offered. 


Pretesting of appliances will reduce 
service calls 186% to 20% as evidenced 
in Fig. 9, which compares firms A and 
B. Neither has availed itself of our 
installers’ training program: however, 
firm A has been sold on pretesting ap- 
pliances, while B has not. Pretesting 
alone provided an improvement; how- 
ever, 15% of the installations of firm B 
still required follow-up attention. 

A study of the field observations in- 
volving this firm in Fig. 10 revealed 
that delivery and installation accounted 
for 63% of the resultant service calls. 
The remaining 37% were prompted by 
minor adjustments which the untrained 
installer could not correct. 

Another point of possible interest on 
this subject, developed through statis- 
tical methods by our quality control 
department, indicates a different ap- 
proach to this problem. The quality 
control group of the customer service 
department constantly samples our serv- 
ice by calling on customer’s premises 
after a request for service has been 
completed by a serviceman. The infor- 
mation gathered in this manner by serv- 
ice inspectors is summarized into va- 
rious types of reports. Several uses of 
the information furnished by this group 
will be mentioned later, but the item 
relevant to this discussion came to light 
in the study of approximately 3000 
orders inspected on the customers’ 
premises in which maladjustments on 
appliances prompting a comment from 
the customer were tabulated to deter- 
mine which items on appliances are 
most critical from the standpoint of 
customer satisfaction with service calls. 

One of the minor objectives of the 
study was to compare the success of 
three groups of servicemen from the 
standpoint of the customer’s satisfac- 
tion with the adjustments performed. 
The data was broken down to indicate 
percentagewise the appliances prompt- 
ing customer comment about maladyjust- 
ments. The relatively large percentage 
of comments involving water heaters on 
orders worked by servicemen in Group 
B appeared significantly higher than the 
identical item on orders worked by 
servicemen in Groups A and C. A re- 
study of the data disclosed the follow- 
ing pertinent facts: 
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a. A large percentage (55%) of the water 
heater complaints involved overheated 
water. 

b. Most of those complaints were made by 
customers following the first service call to 
establish gas service to new homes. 


c. Group C servicemen, due to their classi- 
fication, worked more “set and turn-on 
meter” orders than the other two groups. 


Our original question, “Why the dif- 
ference between the groups?” had been 
at least partially answered, but a new 
question, “Why do new water heaters 
overheat to the point of affecting a cus- 
tomer’s reaction to the appliance?” was 
still unanswered. The data was broken 
down further to segregate the different 
kinds of water heaters involved. The 
information revealed by that study was 
rather interesting. 

Approximately 75% of the cases in- 
volved 11 different makes of water heat- 
ers. indicating a possible tendency of 
servicemen in Group B to leave pilots 
adjusted too high, or themostats set at 
a higher than normal temperature. It 
appears significant, however, that 25% 
of the cases involved one manufac- 
turer's product. That condition might 
have been expected had that manufac- 
turer been the most active distributor 
in the area, but actually that firm’s 
factory is rather small and has rela- 
tively few retail outlets. The discussion 
of the problem with the service inspec- 
tors, who are thoroughly experienced 
servicemen, indicated two possible rea- 
sons for that particular water heater to 
overheat: 


a. The position of the pilot in the relation of 
the automatic shutoff device and the 
burner requires a higher than normal pilot 
flame to provide proper ignition and main- 
tain the “safety” in an open position. 

b. The thermostat is constructed in a manner 
that could result in a sluggish action. 


The above points are, of course, in- 
conclusive, but the problem was con- 
sidered sufficiently important to war- 
rant additional study by our utilization 
engineer. This rather minor project has 
been treated here in detail, not because 
of its seriousness as an operating prob- 
lem, but rather to demonstrate a statis- 
tical method of gathering and analyzing 
data relative to the field performance of 
new appliances. Our experience, we be- 
lieve, permits the following conclusions: 


a. Servicing calls on newly installed appli- 
ances can be materially reduced if dealers 
recognize and accept their responsibilities. 

b. Protesting of appliance alone is not sufh- 
cient. 

c. Proper training of the appliance installer 
and preparation of field trial reports for 
the manufacturer will lead to a reduction 
of service costs chargeable to new equip- 
ment. 

d. Functionally correct equipment, properly 
installed, will still further convince the 
customer that his selection was based on 
sound judgment. 


Part 3. Organization of an. 
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FIG. 12. Chart shows frequency ef differ- 
ent appliance items that caused errors in 
installation or servicing. 
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FIG. 13. More than 60% of errors noted 
were found to be on range top—particu- 
larly burners and pilots. 


HE success of an appliance service 

training course, like other manage- 
ment functions in business, depends to 
a large extent upon a sound organiza- 
tion. “Organization” in this case re- 
fers to (1) the selection and arrange- 
ment of course material with regard to 
effective training techniques, and (2) 


proper integration of the training func- © 


tion with other staff departments and 
field supervisors. Although these 
points are considered as separate 
points in setting up a training program, 
in actual administration they are so 
closely interrelated that it is difficult 
to conceive a major training problem 
to which both principles would not 
apply. 

A great deal has been written on the 
subject of organization of information 
to promote ease of learning. The war- 
time “J” courses of the TWI program 
have proven the importance of the 
“planning step” in the organization of 
course material. Improvements in the 
field of visual aids for training purposes 
have given both the public schools and 
industrial training people many val- 
uable new tools such as “flip sheets, 
strip films, opaque and visual cast proj- 
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FIG. 14. After revision of training courses, 
reduction in errors was noted, especially 
in top-of-range trouble spots. 


ects, flash cards,” etc. Since these new 
techniques have been widely discussed 
and well covered in numerous publi- 
cations, a detailed discussion of their 
merits would not be warranted in this 
paper. There are, however, two points 
relative to the general organization of 
an appliance service training course 
that appear worthy of special attention. 
They are (1) the organization of train- 
ing material into the proper sequence, 
and (2) the organization of training 
material to place emphasis on the im- 
portant phase of appliance servicing 
work. 


Sequence of Material 


It is customary to think of service 
work in terms of the type of order exe- 
cuted. To illustrate, we think of a serv- 
iceman’s work as consisting of various 
types of orders—turn-ons, closes, meter 
change orders, customer service orders, 
etc. But, when we examine those work 
assignments from the standpoint of 
skills or knowledge needed for their 
execution, we find that they consist of a 
great variety of operations common to 
all types of assignments. For instance, 
a turn-on order usually involves clerical 
work, with many subdivisions under 
these general headings. From the stand- 
point of learning, therefore, it is not a 
separate unit, but a composite of many 
separate operations that are combined 
into various patterns in the execution 
of assignments. 

It is better, therefore, to organize 
training material on the basis of the 
necessary skills required to perform the 
service work in general, rather than on 
the basis of type of order executed. This 
arrangement makes it possible to 
achieve maximum value from the train- 
ing time because the subject matter can 
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be arranged in a sequence that pro- 
motes quick learning on the part of the 
inexperienced people. 


Where to Place Emphasis 


The principle of “training to meet 
known needs” is widely accepted by in- 
dustrial training people. Trade publi- 
cations of the industrial training va- 
riety are emphasizing the advantages of 
using a precision “rifle” approach in 
training to correct specific weaknesses 
over the “shot gun” method covering a 
wide range of subjects without regard 
for the relative importance of the indi- 
vidual items. Training supervisors are 
being encouraged to plan courses based 
on the study of items such as unit pro- 
duction costs, sales reports, scrap or 
reject reports, labor turnover rates, ab- 
senteeism records. accidents reports, 
etc. 

Information furnished for some of 
these sources is useful in deciding where 
to place emphasis in appliance training 
courses, but a training supervisor of a 
public service organization needs addi- 
tional data from the standpoint of that 
most important individual, the cus- 
tomer, to indicate which training needs 
are most important. The recurring 
order file, showing repeated orders at 
one address, is probably the most com- 
mon method of gathering this type of 
information. This.source is helpful be- 
cause aggravated cases of customer dis- 
satisfaction will be brought to light, but 
the larger volume of minor items, not 
important enough to prompt a second 
call, may go unnoticed. The work in- 
spection program administered by the 
quality control group mentioned earlier 
in this paper supplies that added detail. 
A relatively high percentage of newly 
assigned servicemen’s work is inspected 
and quarterly reports showing the per- 
tinent characteristics of recently trained 
employees’ work are prepared for the 
training section. 

Fig. 12 graphically illustrates infor- 
mation taken from a report prepared 
approximately one year ago. At that 
time, a disproportionate number of stu- 
dents’ field errors were found on ranges. 
The segregation of the items inspected 
on the various pieces of equipment 
makes it possible to determine within 
close limits the particular section of the 
appliance contributing most heavily to 
the errors. That further breakdown of 
students’ maladjustments on ranges (see 
Fig. 13) revealed that the range top was 
the section requiring closest attention 
with the top burners and top pilots 
being the focal point of the trouble. 
The value of this type of information is 
best illustrated by comparing the chart 
of a year ago with a similar chart based 
on data taken from a recent report (see 
Fig. 14). As a result of several course re- 
visions. the total number of field errors 
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FIG. 15. Screening of servicemen in school 
is accomplished with a progress-learning 
chart. 


by students has been reduced appre- 
ciably, with the greatest amount of im- 
provement being made on the most 
troublesome item, the range. 


Selection of Candidates 


Through the use of data accumulated 
through work inspection of recently 
trained servicemen, it is possible to es- 
tablish normal progress or learning 
curves (see Fig. 15) showing the rela- 
tive success of new people in reaching 
average proficiency on the job. This 
information is useful to the training 
group in two ways: (1) It indicates 
whether or not the courses are equip- 
ping students with the information nec- 
essary for their continued development, 
and (2) it serves as a yardstick to 
determine which people are ready for 
additional training and upgrading to a 
classification requiring the execution of 
more complex assignments. 

We have found that screening candi- 
dates in this manner practically assures 
successful completion of the advanced 
course as evidenced by the fact that of 
the last 145 men who received such 
training, only one has failed to qualify 
for the more responsible job. 


Evaluation of Results 


Since the major objective of a gas 
utility's service organization is to pro- 
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EXHIBIT 3, above, shows sample of the service questionnaire sent to customers by 
SoCal. Letter was designed for brevity and appeal—multigraphed, the letter was care- 
fully prepared. Result: 68% return where 20% to 30% had been forecast. 


mote customer satisfaction with gas ap- 
pliances, the value of an appliance serv- 
ice training course is ultimately decided 
by the customer. Records based on 
several years of work inspection in cus- 
tomers’ homes indicate that 98% of the 
service calls by experienced servicemen 
are effective from the standpoint of cor- 
recting the item prompting the customer 
request for service (see Fig. 16). In- 
cluded in that 98% is a small group 
representing 5% of the customers who 
were satisfied with the call but who 
made comments to the service inspector 
indicating that the service could have 
been improved had the serviceman been 
more thorough in his inspection of all 
gas equipment on the premises. 

By comparison, new servicemen with 
approximately three months’ experience 
working customer complaint type as- 
signments are satisfying the cause of 
the customer’s request on 97% of the 
orders. Other details prompting cus- 
tomers to comment are found on 6% 
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of their calls. Considering the brief ex- 
perience of the new men, the relatively 
small difference in terms of customer 
satisfaction between the work of the 
new men and the work of the older 
employees is a rather positive index of 
the success of the training course. 


Sampling by Mail 


An experiment was conducted re- 
cently to examine the possibility of 
incorporating a mail questionnaire into 
our field inspection routines. There is 
considerable time lost inspecting cer- 
tain types of orders where a minimum 
of service is required. Reduction of that 
unproductive time was the primary ob- 
jective of this project. There being very 
littlke mechanical work to inspect, the 
customer’s opinion of the adjustments 
performed on the call was the major 
element of inspection. We felt that such 
information might be secured through 
the mail. 


In the preparation of the question- 
naire, which is reproduced in Exhibit 
3, emphasis was placed on brevity, 
directness, and personal appeal. The 
body of the letter was printed by the 
multigraph process using blue ink for 
the signature, and care was exercised 
in typing the address and filling in the 
details of the letter. This arrangement 
made it possible to “mass produce” the 
letters and yet preserve the appearance 
of an individually typed letter. 

Approximately 500 letters were mailed 
to customers within five days following 
the completion of service calls. The re- 
sults were rather interesting. Our study 
of written material on the subject of 
mail surveys had led us to expect a 
return of 20% to 30%. We were, there- 
fore, considerably surprised to get 68% 
of the letters returned. All negative 
comments were investigated by calls on 
the customers’ premises in order to es- 
tablish definitely the cause of the dis- 
satisfaction. 

It was interesting that the prediction 
of authorities to the effect that the per- 
centage of return would vary in direct 
ratio of the income level of the group 
was substantiated in this study. Four 
areas of metropolitan Los Angeles were 
defined according to the average in- 
come of the residents. When the letters 
returned from those districts were tabu- 
lated on this basis, the results indicated 
rather positively that a higher percent- 
age of return can be expected from the 
higher income groups. 


Income Group Returned 
High.. a 86% 
erent 73% 
I he ee 68% 
Low 6212% 


The data accumulated through the 
mail survey was quite comparable to the 
information acquired through work in- 
spection of similar orders. Ninety-seven 
per cent of the customers returning let- 
ters expressed satisfaction with the 
items that would have been inspected 
by service inspectors. Work inspection 
of comparable orders on customers’ 
premises by service inspectors shows 
nearly the same results. Since the cost 
per customer sampled by mail is less 
than 25% of the cost per customer 
sampled by personal contact, the econ- 
omy of the mail questionnaire is ap- 
parent. This technique has been applied 
to only one phase of our operations to 
date and our results are, as yet, in- 
conclusive. 

In reviewing the steps that Mr. Bald- 
win proposed to meet the challenge of 
service, I find that many utilities have 
explored similar suggestions. If the ex- 
change through publications or corre- 
spondence could be continued and per- 
haps amplified, utilities would possibly 
obtain some assistance in controlling 
their individual “problem child.” 
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Heavy machines place pipe for approach to the Arkansas river 
crossing near Hutchinson, Kan. 
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UPPER PHOTO: Reinforced concrete foundations for 
the gas engine and compressor units rest on 24-in. 
concrete and steel mat atop sand base. 


LOWER PHOTO: Forty-five ft. contractor towers, 
weighing 70 tons each, were lifted into place with 
crane equipment specially rigged by Dresser Engi- 
neering Co., and anchored to foundation blocks. 
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New Cities Service Pipeline 
Winds Through Kansas 


By O. D. HALL 


ORK on the 400-mile 26-in. gas pipeline of the Cities 
Service Gas Co. was progressing in August at the rate 

of approximately 114 miles per day with the objective of 
completing the line from Ulysses, 


| : Kan., to Hutchinson, Kan., by Dec. 1. 
Sxl 4! re The 50-mile stretch between Ot- 


tawa, Kan., and Kansas City had 
been completed up to August 1 but it is not contemplated 
that the Ulysses end of the line will be connected into this 
section until sometime in 194% 

Work actually started on the line on June 30 of this year, 
with construction of a 314-mile section of intake line which 
will extend from the purchase meters installed at the termi- 
nus of field gathering lines laid by the Stanolind and Mag- 
nolia companies west of the site of the new compressor 
station near Ulysses, Kan. Work was next started on the 
intake line from United Producing Co. purchase meter lo- 
cated four miles south and 1144 miles east of the Cities 
Service compressor station. 

The contractor then began construction on the 182-mile 
stretch of 26-in. line running east and north to a connection 
with the present pipeline system just south of Hutchinson. 

The big line will cost approximately $36 million and will 
deliver approximately 270 MMcf daily into the system 
which serves the Kansas City area. Gas from the Hugoton 
field and the compressor station at Ulysses will be delivered 
this winter into 10-, 12- and 8-in. lines at Hutchinson, and 
will serve the Kansas-Nebraska system until the 26-in. con- 
nection is made next year between Hutchinson and the 
Ottawa-Kansas City section. 

In the meantime a 5l-home community for company 
employees has sprung up from former prairies and 
wheat fields on U. S. Highway 160, 11 miles east of 
Ulysses, and street improvements were being made. (GAS, 
Feb. 1948, p. 46.) This model Cities Service-owned com- 
munity, where persons employed at the Ulysses compressor 
station will live, adjoins the big compressor site. Founda- 
tions had been laid and walls were rising at the station 
when this was written. 

Initial installation in this station will be 11 1600-hp hori- 
zontal Cooper-Bessemer gas engine driven compressors. 
Four 600-hp Cooper-Bessemer gas engines also were in- 
stalled in the auxiliary building to drive electric gener- 
ators and operate the machine shop. 

Between 1949 and 1950 the company plans to add com- 
pressor station capacity to bring the total installed horse- 
power to 46,400, from 29 engine units. 

Bad weather in January, February and March of this year 
imposed engineering difficulties and delays for the contrac- 
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tor who was excavating the founda- 
tions for the 90 x 375-ft compressor 
building. The contractor encountered 
loose sand and found it necessary to 
excavate to a depth of 22 ft before the 
sand was hard enough to form a good 
base. Then the loose sand was replaced 
in the big hole layer by layer and 
compacted with a sheepsfoot roller 
and treated with proper mixtures of 
moisture to a level of 11 feet below 
the ground surface. A 24-in. thick rod- 
reinforced concrete mat was laid over 
the entire area to form the basement 
floor upon which the foundations for 
the big engines and compressors could 
be built. 

Gas is brought from the nearby Kan- 
sas-Hugoton natural gas field through 
gathering lines of the Magnolia, Stano- 
lind and United Producing Co. and 
concentrated in two 26-in. lines leading 
to the compressor station. Alco aerial- 
type coolers were installed on the east 
side of the compressor station for cool- 
ing the gas. When the system is oper- 
ating gas will be delivered into the 
main pipe line at a maximum of about 
900 psi. 

The big line is electric-welded and is 
coated with pipe line enamel and felt. It 
has two river crossings, one at the Ar- 
kansas River. two miles south of Hutch- 
inson, and the other at the Neosho 
River near Emporia, Kan. Each cross- 
ing consists of two 20-in. lines laid 
under the river beds. Some difficulty 
was encountered at the approaches to 
the Hutchinson crossing. The sand had 
to be de-watered before the crossing 
lines could be laid and covered in the 
four-foot deep trenches. 

The many carloads of steel pipe were 
fabricated at the Milwaukee plant of the 
A. O. Smith Corporation and delivered 
as the work on the 26-in. line pro- 
sressed. Ray L. Smith & Son of El- 
dorado. Kan., has the contract for lay- 
ing the line. 

The compressor station and the com- 
munity houses and buildings, alone, 
when completed by the end of this year, 
will cost in excess of $5 million, com- 
pany officials estimate. 
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Selecting A Heat Exchanger 


AT 


A SURFACE COMBUSTION CO. model AOP-750 atmospheric air heater, control equipment, 
and fabric handling facilities of the Ace Dye Works, San Francisco. 


The Problem. The Ace Dye Works, 
located at 2085 Bryant St., San Fran- 
cisco, operates the largest plant of its 
type in the San Francisco bay area. 
Complete facilities are maintained for 
dyeing, water repelling, and fireproof- 
ing all types of textiles, such as dra- 
pery goods, rugs, upholstered fabrics, 
varns, garments, etc. 

The problem confronting this plant 

was the selection and adaptation of a 
suitable heat exchanger to supply heat 
to the large continuous drier or oven 
as replacement for several 114-in. pipe 
steam coil units. The coils, approxi- 
mately 10 ft square, comprised the 
original heat source in the drier. It 
was felt that at the time of reassembly 
and installation of this unit a more 
efficient and economical means of sup- 
plying the necessary heat could be pro- 
vided. 
The Equipment. To provide for flexi- 
bility of control and operation with its 
attendant economy, natural gas was 
chosen as the ideal fuel to replace the 
original steam coils. Natural gas of 
approximately 1170 Btu is supplied 
to this plant. which, incidentally, is 
used as boiler fuel in the 100-hp scotch 
marine boiler. 

A Surface Combustion Co. Model 
AOP-750 atmospheric air heater was 
installed, complete with a protective 
control set. which includes electric 
ionition, flame failure protection, air 
flow protection, purging cycle with 
necessary automatic valves, etc.. and 
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push button operation for automatic 
cycling. 

A non-indicating direct-acting throt- 
tling-type automatic temperature con- 
troller and an indicating thermometer- 
type limiting temperature controller 
were installed. 

This unit has a rated input of 750 
cfh of 1070-Btu gas at 6 in. water 
pressure. 

Although not visible in the photo- 
graph, suitable large ducts are pro- 
vided for either recirculation of the 
heated air or infiltration of fresh air 
as the case requires. A large exhaust 
fan mounted on top of the drier ex- 
hausts the moisture-laden air. 
Operation. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows a general view of the 
atmospheric air heater and control 
equipment, as well as the method of 
handling the fabric. | 

After the material is dyed or pro- 
cessed, the excess water is removed by 
means of either a centrifugal extractor 
or squeeze rolls, depending on the tex- 
ture of the material. It is then man- 
ually hand-pulled and folded into the 
portable trucks for removal to the 
drier. The material is fed into the 
drier by traveling over a series of 
rolls. At the entrance to the drier an 
automatic electronic device places the 
material over the continuous row of 
pins mounted on the endless chain and 
automatically maintains the proper 
tension required for the predeter- 
mined width of the material. Within 
the drier the material makes eight 
passes before emerging from the lower 
side, at which point it again goes over 
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THE COMPLETE LINE 


Products of more than thirty years pioneering 
the newest developments in gas heating. 


Winter Air Conditioners: Complete line of seven sizes, 
ranging from 60,000 to 180,000 Btu/Hr. input ratings for 
every heating requirement. Extremely compact, Janitrol units 
can be installed in utility room, attached garage, or closet. 
The 90,000 Btu unit requires only 23’’ x27” floor area. 


Gravity Furnaces: Modern design and unique construc- 
tion of both the 75,000 and 100,000 Btu units make them 
one of the easiest and fastest of any furnace to erect and install. 
They bring the benefits of clean, completely automatic central 
gas heating to small, low cost basement type homes, which 
today constitute a high percentage of the houses being built. 


Therm-O-Attic: For basementless homes, the Janitrol 
Therm-O-Attic provides heat in winter—ventilation in sum- 
mer. Definite saving in floor space, chimney length and duct 
work are possible through this blower unit, installed in the 
attic. Four sizes—75,000 to 225,000 Btu/Hr. ratings. 


Boilers for Hot Water and Steam Systems: The Janitrol 
Gas Boiler is a complete, compact unit available either for 
steam or hot water heating systems. Pilots and automatic 
controls are completely enclosed for safety and simplicity. 

Twenty-one sizes with certified A.G.A. rating of 170 to 
2700 square feet of steam and 270 to 4320 square feet of water. 


Triple Service Hot Water Systems: Provides three sepa- 
rate supplies of hot water .. . each at the right desired temper- 
ature...all from a single Janitrol unit. (1) Hot Water for 
Comfort Heating (2) High Temperature Water for the 
Laundry and Dishwasher (3) Tempered Hot Water for 
Lavatory, Tub and Shower. Here is a complete factory tested 
package including radiation, piping, fittings, and accessories. 
Three sizes meet home or apartment needs, units can be gas 
or oil-fired. Used with convectors, temperature of each room 
can be individually controlled. 


Unit Heaters: Thousands of industrial and commercial in- 
stallations are testimony to Janitrol’s popularity, depend- 
ability and economical operation. Fifteen models ranging 
from 50,000 to 225,000 Btu/Hr. input ratings are available 
equipped with either propellor or blower type fans. 


Heavy Duty Unit Heaters: Janitrol Heavy Duty Floor 
Mounted Unit Heaters are ideal for large space heating ap- 
plications and tempering of ventilated air. Their extreme 
simplicity coupled with adaptability to all types and kinds of 
buildings utilize a minimum of floor space. Complete range 
of sizes and capacities is possible by use of sectional con- 
struction, up to 1,500,000 Btu capacity can be secured by 
assembling six multiple units in an intregal installation. 


Conversion Burners: Janitrol offers a complete line for 
every purpose—Upshot Models for round or rectangular 
boilers and furnaces—Inshot Models for wet or dry base 
rectangular fireboxes. Complete details sent on request. 


WINTER 
AIR CONDITIONERS 


GRAVITY FURNACES 


BOILERS 


ATTIC HEATERS 


TRIPLE SERVICE 
HOT WATER SYSTEMS 


HEAVY DUTY — 
FLOOR UNITS 


CONVERSION BURNERS 


NATURAL GAS EQUIPMENT, INCORPORATED 


LOS ANGELES—Petroleum Building 
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suitable rolls to be rewound. 

A large circulating fan mounted at 
the end of the air heater provides high- 
velocity heated air to a series of noz- 
zles mounted between the rows of ma- 
terial within the drier. 

The material processed usually var- 
ies between 27 and 60 in. in width and 
from 60 to 150 yd in length. Material 
up to 72 in. in width can be handled. 

The speed range available is from 
1 to 28 yd per minute; however, the 
desirable speed is usually from 8 to 
10 lineal yd per minute depending on 
the nature of the material being dried. 

The moisture content of the wet ma- 
terial as received from the extractor 
or squeeze rolls is approximately 0.134 
lb of water per square yard for typi- 
eal cotton material, and 0.31 I|b of 


A deficiency in its gas supply as re- 
lated to customers’ demands which 
rocketed from 1,286 MMcf in 1946 to 
4,621 MMcf in 1947 will change to a 
comfortable surplus in 1951 and suc- 
ceeding years if the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., San Francisco, receives 
Federal Power Commission approval of 
its application to receive Texas gas 
from El Paso Natural Gas Co. At the 
date of writing, the petition was still 
awaiting commission decision — but in 
the light of circumstances swift action 
was foreseen. 

As detailed in the August issue of 
GAS (p. 25), El Paso Natural Gas Co. 
intends to send from 150 to 400 MMcf 
per day through a proposed line which 
would take gas from the San Juan and 
Permian basins in New Mexico, south- 
west Colorado, and Southeastern Utah, 
to a point on the California border near 
Topock, Ariz. There a bridge would 
be constructed jointly, with Pacific Gas 
owning the portion west of the border— 
which cuts through the Colorado river. 
Thence a 510-mile line would be con- 
structed by PG&E in a westerly direc- 
tion to Barstow and Mojave, bending 
sharply north at a point slightly south 
of Bakersfield and running through the 
compressor station in the rich Kettle- 
man Hills field north to the Milpitas 
terminal, located southeast of the 
southernmost tip of San Francisco bay. 
[Into this line, whose external diameter 
has not yet been established, but which 
would cost in excess of $45 million, the 
company would take an initial volume 
of 150 MMcf per day. This amount 
would be upped to the full 400 MMcf 
by July 1, 1954, by means of augment- 
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water per square yard for wool mate- 
rial, 

The maximum temperature range to 
which the material should be subjected 
is approximately 250°F; however, in 
actual operation the temperatures vary 


from 100° to 200°F. 


Results. Although this machine has 
been in operation only a short time, 
it has produced very satisfactory re- 
sults. No accurate operating cost data 
is available at this time. However, 
with a maximum capacity of 750 cfh 
and a prevailing gas rate of $0.36 per 
Mcf, plus the services of one operator, 
it can be seen that the operating cost 
per unit of material is only nominal. 


FRED C. DIETRICH 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


PG&E Awaits FPC Approval 
Of 510-Mile Line Extension 


ing compressor facilities. 

Received at a delivery pressure of 
not less than 500 psi at the compressor 
station near Topock, the gas would 
move into the state at the outlet pres- 
sure of 850 to 1050 psi. At Milpitas 
terminal the pressure would be 250 
psig. Injection into the existing PG&E 
system would take place at a point 
near Bakersfield, at the Kettleman sta- 
tion, and finally at the Milpitas termi- 
nal, where it would connect with three 
existing lines extending to San Fran- 
cisco and to two existing lines connect- 
ing with Oakland, Berkeley, and other 
“east bay” cities. 


Three Crossings 


Three river crossings would be neces- 
sitated—at the Colorado, the Mojave 
river, and the Kern river. Six counties 
would be traversed — San Bernardino, 
Kern, Kings, Fresno, San Benito, and 
Santa Rosa. In all but San Bernardino 
the company already held a general 
county gas franchise, and there it was 
seeking one. 

Bearing out others’ predictions that 
California is faced with an eventual 
natural gas famine unless further steps 
to import gas are taken soon, PG&E 
dug up some strong facts to point up its 
needs. The company, until it nego- 
tiated contracts with Southern Cali- 
fornia and Southern Counties Gas Co.’s 
last year to take 50 MMcf and up of the 
gas presently reaching California 
through the “Biggest Inch,” was de- 
pending entirely upon intrastate fields— 
principally Rio Vista, the great pro- 
ducer lying east of the bay. But data 


obtained by the California Public Utili- 
ties Commission in its natural gas in- 
vestigations showed that Rio Vista as 
well as other California fields were 
threatened with depletion in the fore- 
seeable future if multiplying demands 
were to be met, a condition aggravated 
—insofar as the immediate supply of 
gas is concerned—by increased repres- 
suring by oil companies. PG&E’s de- 
mands looked something like this: 


Volumes handled: 


1946 165 MMef 
1947 186 MMcf 
1948 199 MMcf (estimated) 
Peaks: 
1946-7 683,113 Mcf (Jan. 13, 1947) 
1947-8 744,383 Mcf (Feb. 10, 1948) 
1948-9 875,000 Mef (est.) 


Curtailment on peak days: 
1946-47 70,138 MMcf 
1947-48 181,942 MMcf 


These figures take into account the 
output of nine gas generating stations, 


which can produce 147,520,000 cu ft 
for standby purposes. 


The why of the situation lies in 
census bureau files: in 1948 the popu- 
lation of the areas served totals 4,- 


250,000. In 1940, it was 1,430,000 less. 


Capacities Rise 


The contract will assure westerners 
of substantial volumes of gas for many 
years. Predicated upon reserves in the 
two basins sufficient to provide 300 
MMcf per day for 25 years and 50 
MMcf for 15 additional years, the 
agreement with El Paso is to extend for 
25 years from the date deliveries reach 
135 MMcf. A 12-month termination 
notice clause is provided. Maximum 
contracted daily demand and average 
daily obligatory purchases are stepped 
up yearly as follows: 1951, 150 and 
136.5 MMcf: from Jan. 1, 1952, 300 
and 273 MMcf; from July 1, 1953 to 
July 1, 1954, 350 and 318.5 MMcf. 

In addition, an option will be pro- 
vided for 150 MMcf over the 350 if the 
gas is available and the financial angles 
can be properly agreed upon. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Nitrogen Removal 


Bureau-AGA confab 


draws engineers to Texas 


Active study of the problem of removing 
excess nitrogen from natural gas is continu- 
ing following a successful conference spon- 
sored by the U. S. Bureau of Mines at Ama- 
rillo, Texas, Aug. 16 and 17. About 100 
persons, including many engineers promi- 
nent in the industry, attended. 

The conference was in connection with the 
investigation of nitrogen removal being con- 
ducted under a cooperative agreement be- 
tween the Bureau of Mines and the natural 
gas department of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. 

Those delivering talks and papers to the 
group the first day included Dr. C. W. Seibel, 
supervising engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines 
helium plants at Amarillo; P. V. Mullins, 
helium engineer; R. W. Wilson, physical 
chemist; E. S. Burnett, mechanical engineer; 
and W. M. Deaton, helium engineer, all 
with the Bureau of Mines at Amarillo. 

Those taking part the second day included 
three engineers, each of whom represented 
a company with a definite program and plant 
design to accomplish nitrogen removal. 

Irving Resnick, chief process engineer for 
Stacey-Dresser Engineering, Cleveland, de- 
scribed removal of nitrogen by the _ lique- 
faction process, and reported the company 
had designed a plant for the purpose. He 
said that cost of nitrogen removal under this 
process would be about two cents per 1000 
cu ft. An extended surface heat exchange 
is the principle on which the process is based. 

The cost, he said, would be more than 
repaid by the advantages gained, and should 
show a profit of about 15% in Btu delivera- 
bility through a line. 

The second speaker was Howard Kehde, of 
Foster-Wheeler Corp., of New York. The 
process he described removes nitrogen from 
natural gas by the hypersorption method. 
The process is said to be new, but in use 
already for removal of other elements of gas. 
The company has a design for a plant. 

The third speaker was W. W. Bodle, assist- 
ant manager (chemical division) of J. F. 
Pritchard and Co., Kansas City. The plant 
designed by this company is built on a gas 
liquefaction process. Mr. Bodle’s cost esti- 
mate was $4,240,000 for a plant with a 
capacity of 80 MMcf daily. 

After hearing these three speakers, those 
at the conference went on a tour conducted 
by the Bureau of Mines to the Exell helium 
plant 30 miles north of Amarillo, where an 
experimental nitrogen removal pilot plant has 
been installed. 

Mr. Mullins discussed occurrence of nitro- 
gen on Monday, benefits in gas transmission 
and liquefied petroleum gas recovery from 
removing nitrogen, prospective methods of re- 
moval, low temperature processing by lique- 
faction and fractionation as the most favora- 
ble processing cycles. 
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MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN GAS ASSN. nitrogen removal committee who met at 

the AGA-Bureau of Mines nitrogen removal conference in Amarillo in August included 

(left to right): R. G. Strong, chief engineer, Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America: M. E. 

Benesh, chief research engineer, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co.; C. H. Burnham, 

chief engineer, Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co.: George P. Bunn, manager, natural 

gasOline and gas department, Phillips Petroleum Co.; and H. J. Carson, vice president, 
Northern Natural Gas Co. 


Mr. Wilson then took up physical, phase 
equilibria, and thermodynamic data _petrti- 
nent to low-temperature processing—compari- 
son of computed and some experimental K 
values for constituents of nitrogen-bearing 
natural gas—thermodynamic data for pure 
constituents and for mixtures—importance of 
phase equilibria and thermodynamic data in 
plant design and operation—fractionation of 
methane-nitrogen mixtures—number of trays 
required—reflux required. 

Phase equilibria and thermodynamic data 
Part II were covered by Mr. Burnett. 

Mr. Mullins then continued with a discus- 
sion of low temperature processing. This 
included sources of refrigeration in low- 
temperature ‘processing, principles involved, 
and individual characteristics of cycles— 
comparative power requirements for refrig- 
eration at various temperature levels and by 


various means—estimates of investment and 
operating costs for large-scale low-tempera- 
ture processing plants, including nitrogen 
removal plants. 

Mr. Mullins discussed choice of operating 
and fractionating pressures — considerations 
in heavy hydrocarbon recovery — potential 
power savings and other considerations in 
pumping natural gas as a liquid—also the 
Bureau of Mines pilot plant cycle, investiga- 
tive program and purpose. 

Mr. Deaton presented a general discussion 
of low-temperature processing equipment; 
took up the importance of heat exchangers; 
types of exchangers—improvements in ex- 
changers and expanders—materials of con- 
struction—availability of equipment—periodic 
testing of equipment—and interference to 
operation from oil and contaminants in 
process streams. 


Oil Compact Conference 


Legislators, industrialists examine 
need for oil in New York talks 


An estimate that demand for petroleum 
products will be seven per cent greater this 
winter than last, but that oil supply will be 
in balance with this record consumer de- 
mand was made at the start of the fall by 
the economics advisory committee of the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission. 

For the first time in its 13-year history, 
the commission met in New York city, Aug. 
30 through Sept. 1, under the chairmanship 
of Gov. Beauford H. Jester of Texas. 

The sessions brought together several state 
governors, a United States senator, and many 
other representatives of the 20 states in the 
oil compact, as well as other experts and 
interested persons, for the sessions held in 
the Hotel Roosevelt. 

A predominant theme of the meeting was 
the ability of the states to handle successfully 
the control of oil and gas without a dis- 
proportionate amount of interference from 


the federal government. 

Discussing the reasons for the butane short- 
age in Texas last winter, as well as the fuel 
oil shortage in various states, William J. 
Murray Jr., member of the Texas Railroad 
commission, gave the following summary of 
what he believed should be done: 

“Let us as representatives of the oil pro- 
ducing states urge that more steel be made 
available to the oil industry—not for any 
selfish reasons but solely for the welfare of 
the nation and the petroleum-consuming pub- 
lic. Let us use such steel as we can obtain 
in the wisest fashion possible to build addi- 
tional butane storage so we will not have to 
flare butane in the summer months; to build 
compression plants and pipelines so we will 
10t have to waste casinghead gas; to build 
conservation plants which will pump gas or 
water back into our oil reservoirs so that we 
may vastly increase oil recovery; and finally, 
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let us use our steel for casing to drill ex- 
ploratory and development wells at a more 
rapid rate than ever before in our history, in 
order that we may as nearly as possible 
supply the appetite of our nation for oil. 
But until we can produce all of the oil that 
the nation desires without waste, let us not 
sacrifice our future and that of the con- 
suming public as well, to say nothing of our 
military security, by ruining our fields with 
excessive rates of production and other waste- 
ful practices.” 

Col. Ernest O. Thompson, chairman of the 
Texas Railroad Commission, declared that 
the compact commission has performed its 
work so well that “the threat of federal con- 
trol is now breathing its last dying gasp— 
only the bureaucrats now want it, and they 
want it only for the centralization of power 
in their hands.” 

Talking on “Are We Running Out of Oil?” 
Sen. George W. Malone of Nevada declared 


W. E. Murray Jr. 


E. O. Thompson 


that under common-sense federal policies en- 
couraging exploration and development of 
actual and potential petroleum and natural 
gas fields and of synthetic fuels from oil 
shale and coal, it is impossible for the United 
States to run out of petroleum fuel in the 
foreseeable future. 

The Nevadan also urged an import fee on 
petroleum sufficiently high to protect Ameri- 
can workers, congressional action to confirm 
the states’ title to the tidelands, and abandon- 
ment of the policy of exporting solely for the 
sake of exporting, “with payment being made 
from our own gift-loans.” 

Reviewing the advantages of state co- 
operation, Gov. Frank Carlson of Kansas 
mentioned, among others, the Hugoton gas 
field, lying in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

“The cooperation of these three states.” he 
said, “has been admirable. The regulatory 
measures adopted have had the objectives of 
producing each well according to the reserves 
it represents, and of giving every owner and 
every well its earned share in the daily 
market. The net result of the cooperation 
of these states in handling their joint fuel 
supply problem has been equally beneficial 
to the states, to the owners and operators of 
the wells, to the royalty owners of the prop- 
erties upon which gas reserves are found, to 
the trunk-line transportation companies car- 
rying this fuel to the various markets, and to 
the ultimate industrial and domestic con- 
sumers.” 

Governor Carlson declared that examples 
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of state co-operation in regulation of oil and 
gas fields are proof that congress did not err 
in leaving to the states the solving of con- 
servation problems in oil and gas production. 

The commission’s secondary recovery ad- 
visory committee reported that the so-called 
depleted fields of five states probably could 
produce an additional 5 billion barrels of 
oil through secondary recovery methods. 

The Interstate Oil Compact Commission is 
the conservation body embracing 20 oil-pro- 
ducing states who promulgate regulations 
assuring maximum production from the wells 
of their individual states. 


AGA Exhibits 


The commercial and industrial sections of 
the American Gas Assn. will sponsor exhibits 
this month and next. showing the newest in 
equipment in the two fields. The commercial] 
section’s exhibit is to be part of the National 
Hotel Exposition in New York, the week of 
Nov. 11; the industrial group will show gas 
wares in Philadelphia Oct. 25-29, at the 
National Metal Congress and Exposition. 

The combined commercial cooking exhibit 
in New York’s Grand Central Palace will 
cover more than 4500 sq ft—newly designed 
heavy-duty cooking equipment will be on dis- 
play. Fourteen manufacturers of commercial 
gas cooking equipment will show their 
products, and AGA will distribute promo- 
tional and informational material to point 
up the advantages of gas cooking in com- 
mercial establishments. 

More than 12 industrial gas equipment 
manufacturers will participate in a display 
covering 7000 sq ft of space at the Metals 
Congress in Philadelphia late this month. 


The event is to be held at the Commercial 
Museum. 

Both the industrial and commercial sec- 
tions hold breakfasts during their exhibition 
programs, in which the exchange of informa- 
tion is a major aim. 


OTHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


For Safety’s Sake 


Public utilities men will put forth their 
safety practices and problems during two 
days of the four-day National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition Oct. 18-22 at the Stev- 
ens hotel, Chicago. 

Qct. 19 program notes provide for a full 
afternoon session of the public utilities sec- 
tion, during which addresses and discussion 
pertinent to safety measures in the utilities 
will be featured. Presentation of awards, 
a luncheon, and a panel discussion will form 
the nucleus about which a second day of 
utilities meetings will revolve on Thursday, 
Oct. 21. Leading representatives of gas utili- 
ties will check results and expectancies of 
current safety programs, and compare the 
practices of other industries during the Na- 
tional Safety council-sponsored exposition. 
The latest in safe gas equipment will be on 
exhibit. 


Porcelain Forum 


An industry-wide survey of drying prac- 
tices in porcelain enamel plants will be re- 
viewed this month at the three-day 10th 
annual forum of the Porcelain Enamel Insti- 
tute. The meeting will be held at the Uni- 


C. I. WEAVER, president of Ohio Fuel Gas Co., is pictured above (right), as he receives 

an award from Kline L. Roberts, president of the Columbus (Ohio) junior chamber of 

commerce, as Columbus’ Man of The Year. Presentation of the award is made annually 

to the man who, in the jaycee’s opinion, best exemplifies leadership in his company 

and his community. Mr. Weaver was a pioneer in the field of underground gas storage 

and was instrumental in the successful program to convert the Inch lines to the trans- 
mission of gas. 
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versity of Illinois (Champaign-Urbana) Oct. 
13-15. | 

The survey of drying methods was under- 
taken by the institute’s forum committee, be- 
cause relatively little practical data are now 
available. The questionnaire folder submitted 
to all porcelain enameling plants included 
the following subjects: type of fuel, burner, 
and air circulation used in dryers, drying 
rate, gauge and type of ware processed, hu- 
midity control, dryer capacity, frequency of 
dryer cleaning, and processing difficulties 
which can be attributed to drying practices. 


INGAA Meets in Tulsa 


Members of the Independent Natural Gas 
Assn. of America will meet in their fourth 
annual membership meeting in Tulsa, Oct. 
26, President Joseph Bowes has announced. 

INGAA program plans, which will incor- 
porate the wide use of motion picture facilli- 
ties for illustrating problems and trends, will 
include the following addresses: 

“Natural Gas Reserves,” N. C. McGowen, 
United Gas Pipe Line Co.; “What’s New in 
Steel,” H. Leigh Whitelaw, GAMA: “Rela- 
tionship Between the Distributing Company 
and the Transporter,” Guy T. Henry, Central 
Indiana Gas Co.; “The Arabian Pipeline,” a 
motion picture; and “Legal Committee Re- 
ports of Current Problems,” Marshall New- 
comb, Lone Star Gas Co. 


Gas Symposiums 


Three symposiums on home service opera- 
tions and two addresses will make up the 
program of the New England Gas Assn.’s 
third annual home service development con- 
ference, which will be convened Oct. 22 at 
the Hotel Statler, Boston. 

The symposiums have been designed to 
explore the theme of the conference—utility 
home service possibilities as viewed by edu- 
cators, management, directors, and manu- 
facturers. Speakers following the discussion 
sessions will be Edward G. Twohey, presi- 
dent of NEGA, and William J. Foster, vice 
president of the George D. Roper Corp. 


Southern Sales Slants 


L. J. Fretwell, chief commercial engineer 
of the Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., was spon- 
sor of a Southern Gas Assn. commercial sales 
round-table conference at the Adolphus hotel 
in Dallas Oct. 1. 

Three major points within the problem of 
maintaining the valuable commercial load 
were scheduled topics of the meeting. They 
were effective means of combating competi- 
tion, dealer cooperation, and need and ex- 
tent of commercial service work. 


CNGA Says “Propane” 


“Propane” is the chosen theme for the 
fall meeting of the California Natural Gaso- 
line Assn. at the Ambassador hotel (Los 
Angeles), Oct. 8. 

Two sessions of the meeting will include 
presentation of technical papers in the morn- 
ing, an “information please” program in the 
afternoon. The traditional banquet that eve- 
ning will close the program. 
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Calendar 


October 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Petroleum Division— 
Herring hotel, Amarillo, Texas, Oct. 
3-6. 


American Gas Association Annual 
Convention and GAMA Exhibit— 
Atlantic City, N. J., week of Oct. 4. 


California Natural Gasoline As- 
sociation Fall Meeting—Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Oct. 8. 


Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association Annual Meeting—Fort 
Worth, Oct. 14-15. 


NEGA Operating Division—Hotel 
Sheraton, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 21. 


National Safety Congress — Chi- 
cago, IIl., Oct. 18-22. 


American Standards Assn. Annual 
Meeting — Waldorf Astoria, New 
York, N. Y., Oct. 20-22. 


Southern California Meter Assn. 
Measurement & Control Instrument 
Exposition — Municipal auditorium, 
Long Beach, Calif., Oct. 22-23. 


30th National Metal Exposition & 
Congress—Philadelphia, Oct. 25-29. 


Independent Natural Gas Assn. of 
America Annual Meeting — Mayo 
hotel, Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 26. 


November 


Wisconsin Utilities Assn. Conven- 
tion of Technical and Commercial 
Divisions—Pfister hotel, Milwaukee, 
Nov. 1-3. 


American Petroleum Institute— 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-11. 


33rd National Hotel Exposition— 
Grand Central Palace, New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 8-12. 


Mid-Southeastern Gas Assn. An- 
nual Meeting—Sir Walter hotel, 
Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 11-12. 


National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners — Sa- 
vannah, Ga., Nov. 15-18. 


National Personnel Conference of. 


the Gas Industry—Palmer House, 
Chicago, Nov. 18-19. 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers—New York, N. Y., Nov. 
28-Dec. 3. 


National Exposition of Power & 
Mechanical Engineering—Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 29-Dec. 4. 


December 


American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers—Washington, D. C., Dec. 


January 1949 


AGA Home Service Workshop— 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Jan. 24-27. 


International Heating & Ventila- 
ting Exposition — International am- 


phitheatre, Chicago, Ill., Jan. 24-28. 


March 


National Assn. of Corrosion Engi- 
neers Annual Convention — Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, March 7-10. 


Oklahoma Utilities Assn. Annual 
Meeting—Tulsa hotel, Tulsa, Okla., 
March 17-18. 


New England Gas Assn. — Hotel 
Statler, Boston, March 24-25. 


April 


Distribution, Motor Vehicle & 
Corrosion Conference—Netherlands 
Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, April 4-6. 


AGA Sales Conference on Indus- 
trial and Commercial Gas — Jackson 


hotel, Nashville, April 6-8. 


AGA-EEI Spring Accounting 
Conference — Hotel Book - Cadillac, 
Detroit, Mich., April 11-13. 


Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course — University of Okla- 
homa, April 12-14. 


Mid-West Gas Assn. Annual Con- 
vention — Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 11-13. 


Midwest Power Conference— 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., April 
18-20. 


Southern Gas Assn. Annual Con- 
vention—Buena Vista hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss., April 20-22. 


May 


AGA Natural Gas Department 
Spring Meeting—French Lick 
Springs, Ind., May 9-10. 


AGA Executive Conference— 
Netherlands Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, 
May 12-13. 


Pennsylvania Gas Assn., Annual 
Convention—Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, May 17-19. 


AGA Industrial Gas School— 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., 
May 9-13. 


AGA Production & Chemical 
Conference — Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, N. Y., May 23-25. 


National Restaurant Exposition— 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 24-27. 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Assn. Annual Meeting—Drake ho- 
tel, Chicago, May 25-27. 


The Natural Gas & Petroleum 
Assn. of Canada Annual Meeting— 
Hotel London, London, Ont., May 
26-27. 
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EASIER TO INSTALL, 
EASIER TO SERVICE! 


For all large-volume water-heat- 
ing contracts, you can profit best 
with the dependable, gas-fired 


SMITHway-BUR 


VOLUME-FLOW WATER HEATER 


Whatever your volume water-heating problem is, you can 
handle it easiertand better with one or more SMITHway- 
BURKAY units. You can quickly install the SMITH- 
way-BURKAY for any type of installation...according to 
the specifications of the job. 


As a two-temperature booster-recovery system for any 
establishment serving food and drink, a single SMITH- 
way-BURKAY unit supplies ample quantities of sterilizing 
rinse water at 180°—or even hotter. At the same time, the 
same unit supplies all necessary quantities of 140° general- 
purpose hot water. 


GET ALL THE FACTS on the greater profit oppor- 
tunities in SMITHway-BURKAY Volume-Flow Water 
Heaters. Mail the coupon—now—for complete illus- 


20 in., over-all. trated information. 


REMEMBER — 


Every restaurant, hotel, apartment, 
launderette, swimming pool, club, 
school, and auto wash garage is a 
prospect for the long-life SMITH- 
way-BURKAY Water Heater. 


AY 


Corporation 


ee ~~ 


| A. O. Smith Corporation, Dept. G-1048, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. I 


| Send us all the facts on the SMITHway-BURKAY Volume-Flow | 
} Water Heater. No obligation! 


Name a | 
“ 

| irm a — | 
: 


| Street______————eesSsSFSF a a acl 


| City , _____ State— _ — 
ooo = 


NEW YORK 17 - ATLANTA 3 - CHICAGO 4 - HOUSTON 2 - SEATTLE 1 - LOS ANGELES 14 + INTERNATIONAL DIVISION: MILWAUKEE 1 
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| ___ EXPANSION. "3 
Big Program 


New corporations 
ask expansion okay 


Two major developments moved on to the 
natural gas expansion scene late last month. 
In FPC applications filed late in August, two 
new corporations asked approval of plans 
that would add more than 2000 miles of 
natural gas pipeline to existing facilities. 

In the bigger of the two applications, Gulf- 
coast Northern Gas Co., a recently incorpo- 
rated (Delaware) organization, would build 
and operate 1184 miles of 26-in. line from 
the La Gloria and Seeligson fields in the 
Corpus Christi area of Texas, and from the 
northwestern parishes of Louisiana, to a 
point in Henry county, Ill., where it would 
connect with facilities of Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Co. of America. The line would add 
about 245 MMcf of gas daily to the Chicago 
area, a figure which would increase to an 
ultimate 250 MMcf daily. In helping to meet 
the acute shortage of gas in the Chicago dis- 
trict of Illinois, the new company would sup- 
ply gas to Natural Gas Pipeline, which serves 
Chicago District Pipeline Co., Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois, Western United Gas & 
Electric Co., Public Service Co. of Northern 
Indiana. Cost of the program would be 
about $119 million. 

President of Gulfcoast Northern is F. E. 
Stanley, known to gasmen as president of 


Midwestern Constructors Inc., Midwestern 
Contractors Inc., and Associated Natural 
Gas Co. 


The second of'the projects is that of Pied- 
mont Natural Gas Corp., recently incorpo- 
rated in Delaware, with headquarters in 
Spartansburg, S. C. Piedmont would build 
and operate 990 miles of 20-in. pipe from 
the upper gulf coast fields of Texas and 
southwest Louisiana through Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, South and North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia, terminating at a point 
near Danville, Va. Cost of the project would 
amount to an estimated $75,444,000, to be 
financed by the issuance of bonds, preferred 
stock, bank loans, and common stock. The 
gas transmitted through the line (215 MMcf 
daily) would be resold to distributing com- 
panies in the Carolinas and Virginia. The 
gas would serve the highly industrialized area 
known as the Piedmont plateau, to which no 
facilities for the use of natural gas in in- 
dustry are available. 


FPC Roundup 


FPC reported authorizations for five expan- 
sion programs by four companies late in 
August. The okayed programs will cost a 
total of about $8 million. Given the go- 
ahead sign were plans by: 


Texas Gas Transmission Corp.—Received 
emergency authorization for construction and 
operation of a 63-mile, 26-in. pipeline from 
the Lula, Miss. compressor station to a con- 
necting point with facilities of its customer, 
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the Light, Gas, and Water division of Mem- 
phis, at a cost of $3,888,000. Also given was 
FPC authorization for Texas Gas Transmis- 
sion to expand the system capacity of its 
Memphis division with construction to cost 


about $843.500. 


New York State Natural Gas Corp.—Was 
given approval of a $3,208,727 program for 
constructing pipeline and compressor facili- 
ties in Pennsylvania. FPC okayed the pro- 
posal in lieu of already-authorized looping, 
equipment for which has not be obtainable. 
The new proposal will increase the company’s 
capacity to 130 MMcf at Pew station, and 
to 107 MMcf north of there. 


Southern California Gas Co.—FPC gave 
final proposal of the SoCal plan to construct 
and operate a 73-mile line from Desert 
Center, Calif, to the border town of Calexico. 
Calif. Gas for the line will be obtained from 
the El Paso-SoCal line from Texas, and will 
supply Imperial Valley communities. Con- 
struction will start about Nov. 1. 


Potomac Gas Co.—Received tempprary au- 
thorization to construct 18 miles of 16-in. 
gas pipe between Arlington, Va. and a con- 
nection with Vyginia Gas Transmission Corp. 
lines near Dranesville, Va. Cost of the line 
was estimated at $1.2 million; the 40 MMcf 
capacity would augment gas supplies for the 
Washington, D. C., area. 

Between Jan. 1 and June 30, the FPC has 
authorized more than 3500 miles of new pipe- 
line, designed to add 800 MMcf of daily 
delivery capacity to individual companies 
throughout the U. S. 


Citizens Lays Mains 


The first mile of the Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility’s (Indianapolis) $702,000 main «x. 
tension has been completed. The 31,000-ft 
extension, costing $23 per foot, was begun on 
July 12th and will be completed by early f: 1], 

The new 24-in., high pressure main, thie 
utility’s largest, is being laid by the Colum)}:ia 
Construction Co. of Indianapolis and will 
have an hourly capacity of 142 MMcf of gis. 
The 16-ft sections of *%4-in. thick cast iron 
pipe each weigh 1% tons and will withstand 
pressures up to 100 lbs per sq in. Twenty- 
five lbs per square inch will be used for 
normal operation. 

Working ahead of actual main laying op. 
erations, two gas utility crews install valves, 
drip pots, tie-ins, and by-passes necessary to 
keep customers’ lines in service during con- 
struction. 

A special installation was required under 
the Michigan St. car tracks where a 96-in, 
city sewer blocked the passage of the large 
gas main. The utility’s shops constructed 
“headers” which divided the 24-in. main into 
four 12-in. lines which were laid between the 
tracks and the sewer, rejoining the 24-in. 
line on the other side. 


New Pipe Plant 


Purchase of a 35-acre tract of land in 
Richmond, Calif., has been announced by 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. The com- 
pany will erect a plant on the site for the 
manufacture of cast iron pressure pipe by 
the centrifugal process. 

Company officials said they thought erec- 
tion of this new facility would aid greatly in 
the supply of pipe to utilities, water works, 
and industrial establishments on the Pacific 
Coast. Primarily for use in water works, the 
pipe manufactured is also suitable for gas 
systems and oil refineries. 


D. S. MARTIN (left) superintendent distribution department, Citizens Gas and Coke 

Utility, and T. P. Marbaugh, president, Columbia Construction Co., check the installation 

of the new 24-in. high pressure main with the blueprint, as the first mile of the pipe- 
line is completed. 


Ngan 
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This newest of United States Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co.’s cast iron pipe plants will be the 
sixth) in its U. S. chain, and marks the first 
manufacturing plant of the company in the 


west. 


Smith Buys Burkay 


All assets and facilities of the Burkay Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, manufacturers of large-volume 
water heaters, have been acquired by A. O. 
Smith Corp., officials 
of the two firms an- 
nounced recently. 

For several years, 
the Smith sales or- 
ganization has mar- 
keted the Burkay vol- 
ume water heater 
under the trade name 
“Smithway - Burkay.” 
The new _ purchase 
amounts to the taking 
- over by Smith of all 
| other Burkay prod- 
J. W. Long ucts, thus acquiring 
facilities for the manufacture of items in- 
tegral to the manufacture of domestic auto- 
matic water heaters now produced in the 
A. O. Smith plant at Kankakee, III. 

Burkay assets purchased include _trade- 
marks, various patents, inventories of parts 
and finished goods, equipment, and goodwill. 
A. O. Smith Corp. is also taking over West- 
lake Products Co., a Burkay affiliate in 
Toledo. 

Operation of the new facilities will be di- 
rected by J. W. Long, manager of the A. O. 
Smith special products division. Two types 
of large-volume water heaters will be manu- 
factured by the subsidiary, as well as two 
sizes of heating boilers, and Smithway-Burkay 
gas conversion burners. 

Key personnel of the Burkay Co. will join 
A. O. Smith—Adolph Burklin, vice president 
in charge of engineering; Henry Orr, vice 
president and general manager; and M. B. 
Mackay, field service manager. 


PG&E Ups Capacity 


A $630,000 project by Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., which will increase the gas supply 
of Oakland, Calif., and the east bay metro- 
politan area, is now under construction. 

The company’s “B” gas plant, at the Oak- 
land estuary, will be enlarged from a manu- 
facturing capacity of 26 MMcf daily to about 
43 MMcf under the project. 


Pipe-Wrapping Plant 


Standard Pipeprotection Inc.—a new com- 
pany incorporated this year—has purchased 
a 20-acre site in St. Louis and will soon be- 
gin coastruction of a 
70,000-sq ft plant, it 
was learned late last 
month. 

The plant will coat 
and wrap small diam- 
eter steel pipe, which 
will be shipped to the 
organization for that 
purpose. Approximate 
cost of the building to 
be constructed, and of 
an accompanying of- 
fice building, will be 
$500,000. Both George 
B. McComb, president, and Hugh W. Baird. 
vice president, came to the new organization 
from the Barrett division of Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. Secretary-treasurer of the com- 
pany will be John B. Wilson, also formerly 
associated with Allied. 


G. B. McComb 


THE NEW WESTERN HOLLY Continental line of gas ranges is being introduced to the 

public this month. The new, “custom-design” of the ranges, offering a wider range of 

Western Holly models to meet different needs, is pictured above. Shown are: (left) six- 

burner, double-window type, (center) four-burner, divided-top model with grill, and 
(right) four-in-a-line burner, double-window range. 
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After its completion about Jan. 1, about 
100 men will be employed in the wrapping 
plant. Missouri Pacific railroad is preparing 
plans for the laying of track necessary for 
its operation. 

The company was incorporated under laws 
of Delaware in June of this year; capitaliza- 
tion was set at $1.25 million. 


SEC Tells Deals 


Mergers, sales, and absorptions of com- 
panies totaled three last month, according to 
Securities and Exchange commission reports. 


Southern Natural Gas Co. has filed with 
SEC an application which would authorize 
the merger of two subsidiaries, Alabama Gas 
Co. and Birmingham Gas Co., into one or- 
ganization, to be known as Alabama Gas 
Corp. Following receipt of the application, 
SEC set Sept. 1 as the date for a hearing 
on the proposed transactions. 


Kentucky Utilities Co. received SEC per- 
mission to sell gas facilities to Central Ken- 
tucky Natural Gas Co., a subsidiary of 
Columbia Gas System Inc. Facilities are lo- 
cated in Maysville, Paris, and Lexington, Ky. 
Reason for the sale was that Kentucky is now 
engaged primarily in the electric utilities 
industry. 


The North American Co. planned to ask 
SEC for permission to sell 75,000 shares of 
common stock of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. This sale would dispose of the balance 
of its interest in the utility, since most of 
its stock has been distributed to stockholders 
as dividends in recent years. 


Home Gas Expands 


A finance plan whereby the Home Gas Co. 
of Binghamton, N. Y., can expand its facili- 
ties to provide adequate gas supplies in the 
Southern Tier was okayed last month by the 
New York Public Service commission. 

Home Gas is the distributing subsidiary of 
the Columbia Gas System. The commission 
authorized the company to issue $2.4 million 
in 3.25% notes to help finance the program, 
to cost an estimated $3 million in all. 

Included in the construction program are 
about 26 miles of 12-in. transmission line 
from Hancock to Coshocton. The line will 
join a feeder running from Coatesville, Pa. 
to Port Jervis, N. Y. 


Gas Income Zooms 


Operating revenue of natural gas com- 
panies reporting to FPC amounted to about 
$58.3 million in June, an increase of 15.9% 
over the corresponding month last year. 

Gas utility operating income for June was 
$7,952,367, up 19.4% over June 1947; net 
income was $8,746,000, or 13% over earnings 
for 1947. 

Gas operating revenue deductions totaled 
$50.358,920, a rise of 15.3%. Deductions for 
taxes and for depreciation rose 19.1% and 
7.6%. respectively. 
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Oxford model, with exclusive ‘‘Comfort-Touch’’ 


AND 


Gas has captured the hot flame of glowing coals, sep- 
arated it from its hot bed and applied it, clean and 
modern, to cooking. Universal gas ranges completely 


control this natural heat. In boiling, Universal top to broiling, Universal’s Radiant Mesh broiler restores 
burners give not three speeds, but four set speeds, plus the hotbed and puts in chatcoal’s double punch—flame 
any more you want. In baking, Universal is famous for and glow. Only Universal brings to the home this 
uniformity ... tests show practically no variation in feature, so long used in better hotels and restaurants. 
cmmperacire om one corner of the oven to the other, mare cooks appreciate comfort and safety, t0. “Com 
do it while the housewife is downtown . . . on-off by fort-Touch” has added air cooling to the surface of the 

iastallaalin amen range, so that oven and broiler doors may be touched at 
a any time with perfect comfort and safety. No range— 
Yes, there’s something about a flame, and when it comes with or without the precious flame—can claim as much. 


CRIBBEN & SEXTON 
@ 


PROVE “COMFORT-TOUCH” DD 


TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 
BY INSTALLING A 


“COMFORT-TOUCH RANGE” GAS A RANGE 
AND RUNNING THE y 


\ 
OVEN ALL DAY LONG! Only Antvettial offers “Comfort-Touch” 


CRIBBEN. & SEXTON COQ. 700 North SACRAMENTO BOULEVARD - CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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FPC Opinion 


Panhandle-Michigan 
told “Follow Order” 


ln a supplementary report of opinion to the 
opinions and subsequent orders regarding the 
obligation of Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co. 
to deliver natural gas to Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., the Federal Power commission 
cracked down on recent actions of the two 
companies in alleged violation of the order. 

Michigan Consolidated attempted to invoke 
a clause of a 1935 contract with Panhandle, 
in claiming as a set-off against charges by 
Panhandle for gas delivered in july, an 
amount estimated by Michigan Consolidated 
as the cost to it of producing manufactured 
gas in sufficient amount to make up the dif- 
ference between Panhandle deliveries and a 
contracted average of 125.000 Mef daily. 

In its supplement on the case, FPC denied 
the right of Michigan Consolidated to take 
such action. Panhandle was also reprimanded 
Michigan Con- 


for increasing deliveries to 
solidated at the expense of a diminishing 
supply to three other customer companies. 
This reduction in amounts delivered was de- 
termined by FPC to be in direct violation 
of its order of July 17. 

Controversy between 
had been carried on for some time before the 
FPC July order and opinion was_ issued. 
Under the order, Panhandle was directed to 
alter its schedule of delivery and to make 
certain rate schedule adjustments. (GAS, 
Sept. 1948, page 90.) 


the two companies 


Wisconsin Denied Hearing 


FPC has denied a request by Wisconsin 
Southern Gas Co. asking that its case be 
reheard as regards its proposed purchase of 
the Genoa city pipeline of the Wisconsin 
Gas & Electric Co. and construction of new 
transmission facilities. 

The commission said that the company 
does not have adequate gas contracted to 
meet both its current demand and_ that 
needed to serve customers with the Genoa 
City line. FPC saw no new evidence in that 
submitted in request for a second hearing. 


Northern Natural Hearing 


Claims that a proposed allocation system 
for an expected 35 MMcf increase in North- 
ern Natural Gas Co.’s delivery capacity is 
unfair and unjust prompted the Federal 
Power commission to set Sept. 28 as the 
date for a hearing on the matter to be held 
in Omaha. 

Customer companies of Northern Natural 
had protested an allocation system sent to 
them by Northern Natural regarding the 35 
MMcf additional capacity the company will 
have during the 1948-49 peakload season. 


Royalty Owners Speak 


Oct. 18 has been set by the Kansas Cor- 
poration commission as the date for a hear- 
ing on the application by Southwest Kansas 
Royalty Assn. and others, asking that the 
commission fixe prices and determine the 
method of measurement of gas from the 
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Hugoton field and other fields in Kansas. 

An earlier hearing had been held on the 
subject, with legal arguments preceding the 
eranting of permission to file an amended 
application. 


Winchester—No Gas 


As of midnight, Aug. 31, Winchester ( Va.) 
vas consumers started looking for other 
means to cook food and heat homes. 

On that date, facilities of the Consumers 
Utilities Co. of Harrisonburg ceased to serve 
customers in Winchester and Frederick 
county. About 900 persons were affected. 

The state corporation commission approved 
an order curtailing service after an explosion 
in Winchester killed one person and injured 
17 others. The Winchester city council asked 
that improvements in lines be made to obviate 
leakages like the one that had caused the 
explosion. The gas company said it was 
unable financially to make improvements in 
its line. No gas. 


MISCELLANY 
Building Expense 


Stanolind gives up 
gas plant plans 


Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, has announced 
discontinuance of plans to build a synthetic 
gasoline and chemical plant near Garden 
City, Kan. 

Pointing to a doubling of the capital in- 
vestment that would be required to erect 
the plant since plans were announced two 
years ago, Stanolind president E. F. Bullard 
said that “costs are too high to build at 
this time.” 

No estimate of the latest cost figures were 
released, but when the Garden City site was 
chosen last year, about $80 million was 
thought to be necessary for completion of the 
plant. It would have produced about 7400 
bbl of gasoline and fuel oil daily, and about 
100 million pounds of chemicals annually. 


Scholarship Plan 


Harry K. Wrench, president of the Minne- 
apolis Gas Co., has announced plans made 
by the company for the awarding of a scholar- 
ship to a student in home economics at the 
University of Minnesota. The plan has the 
approval of the university board of regents. 


Terms of the scholarship are as follows: 


1. Must be a junior or a third-semester sopho- 
more in the College of Home Economics. 


2. Must be majoring in Foods in Business. 
3.Must be adaptable, cooperative, well- 
groomed. 


4. Must have completed the following courses: 


Food Preparation 

Food Managing and Marketing 
Household Equipment 

Public Speaking 


uw 


. Will be given an opportunity of working 
six months in the home service department 
of the Minneapolis Gas Co. Three of these 
will be summer months and the other either 
in fall or winter. Student 
this work. 


must agree to 


6. Award will be made in spring or fall. 
Student will be paid $250 ten days before 
the beginning of each of the two quarters 


when she is not working at the company. 


os 


Turbine Shipped 


A 2000-hp combustion gas turbine, with 
more than 1000 hours of test operation be- 
hind it, was shipped recently to Mississippi 
River Fuel Corp. by Westinghouse, manu- 
facturers of the machine. 

The turbine will go into service driving a 
compressor on the Mississippi River gas line 
between St. Louis and Monroe, La. 

It is believed to be the first application of 
a mechanical drive combustion gas turbine 
in industry in the Ll. S. The turbine will 
operate for Mississippi River on a six-months 
trial basis. It will drive on an Ingersoll 
Rand centrifugal compressor at 8750 rpm. 


Hammel Names Ashburn 


A. S. Martinson, president of Hammel 
Radiator Engineering Co., Los Angeles, has 
announced the appointment of the Ashburn 
Supply Co., 420 Market St., San Francisco, 
as exclusive northern California distributors 
of Hammel gas heating equipment. 

Ashburn had been, previously, distributors 
of Hammel equipment in southern California 
—handling Hammel units designed to burn 
with natural, LP-Gas, or manufactured gas, 
and ranging in size and capacity from inputs 
of 11,500 Btu to 150,000 Btu. 


GAS PRODUCTION 
Heat Capacity Doubled 


After four years of study that has been 
watched carefully by gasmen throughout the 
U. S., Cambridge Gas Light Co.’s plan for 
increasing the distribution capacity by 80% 
and the heat content by double, of manu- 
factured gas produced, by using a low-grade 
oil (instead of water) in generators, was 
pronounced workable by the company last 
month. 

Including changeover of some plant equip- 
ment and adjustments on consumer appli- 
ances, the new method, which yields high- 
Btu oil gas, cost the Cambridge, Mass., utility 
only $600,000. The installation of additional 
water equipment for such an increase in 
service capability would have cost an esti- 
mated $3.7 million. 

The new system required only small 
amounts of strategic materials—steel short- 
ages alone would have ruled out such in- 
creases by more conventional means. 

AGA has invested about $100,000 in re- 


search of similar methods of increasing 
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service potentials, and Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light and Power Co., Baltimore, is re- 
ported to be testing a method of increase 
much like that of the Cambridge company. 


Station Opens 


Operation of the new Blaw-Knox-built com- 
pressor station of the Ohio Fuel Gas Co. near 
Perrysville, Ohio, began Sept. 1, it was an- 
nounced last month. 

Although final completion of the station’s 
facilities is not scheduled until some time 
this month, Ohio Fuel started two compres- 
sor units pumping gas underground in Sep- 
tember, making ready for heavy winter 
demands. 

The $900,000 station has been equipped 
initially with five compressor units with a 
total capacity of 6350 hp. The installation 
has been designed for a pressure of 1200 psi. 


Gas Restriction 


In an effort to stretch the state’s short sup- 
ply of natural gas during the coming winter 
months, the Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
has put a ban on natural gas service for new. 
uncontracted -for heating installations in 
homes and factories throughout the state. 

The new order also continues the restriction 
on gas for space heating to replace other 
fuels and even eliminates the priority pre- 
viously given “medical hardship” cases. 

The new order became effective Sept. 16. 
and will remain in effect until April, 1949. 

The emergency action was taken by the 
State Utilities Commission to conserve gas 
for present users who have no other means 
of heating their homes. It was found neces- 
sary when efforts of gas companies throughout 
the state to increase the gas supply did not 
promise adequate fuel for the winter months, 
if extremely low temperatures are experi- 
enced. 


Marsh Buys Witt Gauge 
Jas. P. Marsh Corp., Skokie, IIl., has an- 


nounced the acquisition of the Witt Gauge 
Division of National Pressure Cooker Co.. 
Eau Claire, Wis., effective September 30th. 

The purchase of the Witt line of gauges, 
which includes oxygen and welding gauges, 
will further broaden the large line of Marsh 
piessure, compound and vacuum gauges and 
is a step in the expansion program which the 
Marsh Corp. recently inaugurated. 

The identity of the Witt line will be pre- 
served, but Witt gauges, including the oxygen 
and welding gauges, will be produced in the 
Marsh plant by the “Witt Gauge Division” 
of Jas. P. Marsh Corp. 

Manufacturers of precision instruments 
since 1865, the Marsh organization is in a 
position today to carry out this broadened 
program as a result of having recently com- 
pleted a new, modern plant in Chicago’s 
suburb of Skokie, Illinois. 


New Gas Refinery 


A new $500,000 refinery a few miles west 
of Wichita Falls, Texas, went into partial 
operation late in September. 

The refinery will produce natural gasoline, 
butane and propane. “Clean” natural gas 
will also be a product—to be used in repres- 
suring local oil fields. The gas present has 
until this time been flared. 
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Consumer Cost Jumps 


Customers of the Republic Light, Heat & 
Power Co. have been informed the cost of 
gas heating next winter will be approximately 
49% higher than under the previous rate 
schedule. 

In a letter to users, Howard F. Moore, 
division superintendent, pointed out that the 
increase in gas bills is necessitated by ad- 
vanced fuel costs for making gas and higher 
labor costs and freight rates. However, ac- 
cording to Moore, even the higher gas rate 
is not excessive compared with the cost of 
other fuels. 

He said Republic gas, at the present block 
charge of 59 cents a thousand cubic feet, is 
equivalent to anthracite coal at about $22.71 
a ton. With coal at the current $20.50 a ton, 
he explained, gas heat is only 10% more ex- 
pensive. Moore said the gas also is equivalent 
to oil at 13.1 cents a gallon and that oil used 
for heating costs about 13.7 cents, or 5% 
more. 


Dresser Reports Earnings 


Dresser Industries Inc. reported a net profit 
for the nine months ending July 31 of $5,623,. 
586, exceeding the net profit of $4,439,189 
for the full previous fiscal year, according to 
the company’s quarterly letter to shareholders, 

Net sales for the first three quarters ex. 
ceeded the rate of $100,000,000 a year, 
amounting to $76,944,198 by comparison to 
$80,095,199 for the previous full fiscal year, 

“This earnings record,” H. N. Mallon, 
President of the company, stated in the letter 
to shareholders, “reflects in part the benefits 
of volume resulting from Dresser’s participa. 
tion in the country’s broad program of ex. 
pansion of oil and natural gas supply facili- 
ties, and in part, Dresser’s program of capital 
investments and management planning de. 
signed to keep proper control over costs and 
maintain a reasonable profit margin in the 
face of today’s many and varied increasing 
cost factors.” 

The postwar peacetime demand for petro- 
leum and natural gas, the report stated, has 
proved to be not only far in excess of prewar 
demand but actually far greater than the war. 
time peak itself. The effect upon Dresser has 
been a substantial upturn in the sales of its 
oil and gas equipment companies, whose 
products are used chiefly in getting oil and 
gas out of the ground and moving them to 
desired points of distribution. 


GOLD WATCHES went to employees of the L. J. Mueller Furnace Co., Milwaukee, 
who had completed more than 30 years of service with the organization. Mueller 
Furnace Co. has been a manufacturer of heating and air-conditioning for 91 years in 
Milwaukee. Above pictured veterans are, left to right, front row: Eugene Stemper, 


J. Herman Bolzinger, and Henry Hotton. Back row: 
Brice, and Ernest Liessmann. 


Robert Rosebrough, Thomas 
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TWO NEW <> PRODULTS 


 B-130 


Snap Action 
Thermostat 


100% Shut Off 
Safety Pilot 


In accordance with the Titan Reputation for manufacturing 
the most up-to-date Control Equipment we present these 
two new TITAN PRODUCTS for your careful consideration. 
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TITAN B-114 


100% Shut Off Safety Pilot 
AGA Listed for Natural, Manu- 
factured and L.P.G. Gases 


This new Titan Product is a di- 


rect action, self-contained unit 


operating on a new permanent 
magnet actuating principle. Rug- 
ged construction. Valve and 
actuating mechanism can be 
removed as a unit for cleaning. 


9913 ELK AVE., °® 


TITAN B-130 


Snap Action Thermostat 
AGA Listed for All Gases 


This improved Snap Action Ther- 
mostat has a built-in, replace- 
able filter—is precision built to 
close specifications. Like all 
Titan Products it is designed and 
manufactured for long, trouble- 
free service. 


Write for data sheets on both of 
these new TITAN CONTROLS. 


THE TITAN VALVE and MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. € 


Couplings @ Meter Bars @ Sleeves @ Cocks @ Bell Joint Clamps @ Service Tees & Ells 


NORMAC 


COUPLINGS, SLEEVES 
and FITTINGS 


for maximum deflection, 
ease of “stabbing.”’ complete 
confinement of the rubber! 


So close are “Normac” rubbers confined at 
the gasket tip that possibility of flow is re- 
duced almost to “nil.” These couplings, sleeves 
and fittings . . . approved by gas _ utility 
men across the country for their time-saving 
features, ease of handling and dependable 
service ... are available in a complete range 
of sizes. Made from air furnace malleable iron 
they provide greater wall thickness than pipe 
on which used. 


NORMAC COUPLINGS are made with 5” 
centers in all sizes. NORMAC SLEEVES are 
identical in design except that they are made 
with 10” centers. Nuts and gaskets are inter- 
changeable. 


NORMAC COMPRESSION-END SERVICE “TEE” 

First fitting of this type ever produced with full coupling depth 
and special threads on male end to prevent dropping into old 
hand taps when used to replace standard threaded fittings. 


NORMAC COMPRESSION-END SERVICE “ELL” 


Makes it possible to “stab” pipe into stops and without meas- 
uring, pull back a safe distance from stops to allow for ultimate 
deflection to eliminate possibility of strain against tap in main. 


NORMAC COMPRESSION-END IRON BODY 
BRASS CORE SERVICE STOPCOCKS ends the ne- 
cessity of threading on the job plus the elimination of the 
threads themselves—combining all the advantages of NORMAC 
COUPLINGS and the best in stopcock design. 214” coupling 
depth on each end. 


Write for the NORMAC CATALOG of Gas Distribution Equipment 


NORTON-McMURRAY MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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J. R. LAVELLE has been made manage; of 
the New York City direct-factory branch: of 
the Ruud Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The new branch, located at the Harbor-ide 
Terminal, Jersey City, N. J., will serve gre:ter 
New York, Northern New Jersey. sev: ral 
counties in southern New York, and sevira] 
in southwestern Connecticut with its fully 
equipped warehouse, offices, service depurt- 
ment and full staff salesmen. Mr. Lavell is 
an engineer and has served in that capac ity 
with the Maine Public Service Co. and as an 
assistant general manager of the Central 
Public Service Co. He was a member of the 
AGA water heating committee for eight years 
and recently concluded a term of service as 
chairman of the water heater division of 
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JOHN O. SHOLAR is 
the new superintend- 
ent of gas operations 
for the Florida Public 
Service Co., Orlando, 
a position he held pre- 
viously at the South 
Carolina Electric & 
Gas Co., Columbia. He 
had been associated 
with the Florida firm 
from 1928 until 1942 
when he joined the 
army. Upon his re. 

J. O. Sholar lease, he formed his 
own company as a manufacturers agent but 
later relinquished his interest in the firm. 
NORMAN D. URQUHART, succeeded by 
Mr. Sholar, has been named superintendent 
of the company’s construction program. 


VIRGIL C. RICE, formerly director of prod- 
uct planning, has been advanced to director 
of manufacturing according to JUDSON S. 
SAYRE, president, Bendix Home Appliances 
Inc., South Bend, Ind. He has been with 
Bendix since 1943 when he started as factory 
manager, and prior to that time he had been 
afhliated with the Norge division of Borg- 
Warner Corp. for 16 years. 

Mr. Rice succeeds HARRY L. SPENCER 
who resigned to become director of manu- 
facturing for Norge. 


LEW E. SPEAR has retired after 42 con- 
tinuous years in the gas appliance business, 
serving first with the General Gas Light Co. 
and later with Ruud Manufacturing Co. He 
installed the first inverted gas arc lamp in 
the old Fulton market in New York and the 
gas lighting system in the old Madison 
Square Garden for the 1906 convention of the 
National Commercial Gas Assn., predecessor 
of the American Gas Assn. Mr. Spear, who 
traveled from coast to coast on special assign- 
ments for Ruud, plans to spend his time in 
southern California. 


GEORGE H. CHRISTEN has resigned as 
Pacific coast manager of the Crosby Steam 
Gage & Valve Co. in order to accept a position 
with the W. M. Barnes Co., engineers and 
contractors, Los Angeles, where he will devote 
his time to sales promotion. Mr. Christen has 
been associated with the gas industry for 


' more than 20 years, having joined Wescott 
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Question: 


What'll you bet on the verdict? 


No question about it... when a woman makes up her 
mind what she wants, she usually has her way. 

Among other things, she wants her cooking made 
easier. Accordingly, it will benefit the gas industry to 
offer her gas ranges that enable her to cook with less 
effort, and with better results. 


WHAT WE WANT 


The gas industry... utility, range manufacturer, dealer 
.. wants her to continue to regard gas as the best 
fuel for cooking. This will be done only with improved 
ranges making gas perform better than other ways of 
cooking. Most important, gas ranges must have top 
burners providing all heats needed in cooking. Only 
a two-section burner with a Center Simmer can 


Only the HARPER CENTER SIMMER does this 


_center flames remain burning when 


outer flames are turned off. 


HARPER-WYMAN COMPANY 


give accurate, visual control from 300 to 1200 Btu. 


WHAT SHE WANTS 


When the advantages of Harper Center Simmer Burn- 
ers are explained, women invariably want them. They 
want the advantages of accurate low heat control in 
flavor-saving cooking with minimum water, boiling with- 
out boiling dry, cooking of thick liquids, pressure cook- 
ing and keeping food at serving temperature without 


over-cooking. 


WHAT SHE FINDS 


The housewife finds that ranges equipped with Harper 
Center Simmer Burners give superior performance. She 
has lower gas bills, her kitchen is ‘cooler, she saves in 
cooking time and pot watching, her meals are tastier and 
more healthful. Ask any of the more than two million 
women using gas ranges equipped with Harper Center 
Simmer Burners. Surveys show they will always cook 
with gas! 

QUESTION: The performance of the gas ranges in use will 
determine the extent to which gas is used for cooking in 
the future. Why not, then, equip 
all new gas ranges with Harper A 
Center Simmer Burners? - ~X 
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“HOLDS THE LINES 
FOR GAS” 


8565 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago 20, Ill. 
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JOHN ZINK 
“Shorty” FLOOR FURNACE 
~ ONLY 26” DEEP — 


Two Sizes Available 


30,000 Btu 


50,000 Btu 


AGA Approved for Natural, Manufactured 
and Liquefied Petroleum Gases 
These new floor furnaces are especially designed for installa- 
tion where underfloor space is limited. Being only 26” deep, 


they can be installed where foundations are extremely low, 
eliminating the necessity of making a pit. 


—Write for Literature— 


JOHN ZINK COMPANY 


4401 S. Peoria -3- Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
New York - Salt Lake City - Houston - Los Angeles 


California Representative: S. G. Higginbotham 
403 W. Eighth St. - Los Angeles 


ee 


& Greis Inc. early in 1927. This company 


_ was later absorbed by the American Mete: 


_ Co. and Mr. Christen became manager of th: 


In 1936 h 


companys Los Angeles office. 


_ joined the Crosby company. For 17 years . 
| member of the Pacific Coast Gas Assn., he i. 
_ also a member of the California Natura 
_ Gasoline Assn., the Southern California Mete) 


Assn., and the American Petroleum Institut: 


_ THOMAS C. WEBB has been appointed dis 


_ trict manager in Venezuela for Clark Bros 


Co. Inc. Mr. Webb has been associated wit! 
Clark Bros.’ technical service, engineering 


_ and sales departments for the past 11 years 


His new headquarters are in Caracas. 


LAWRENCE K. RICHEY, operations man 
ager, and THEODORE W. WEIGELE, ga: 


engineer, have been elected vice presidents 


_ of Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., according 


_ to a recent announcement from WILLIAM 


—G. WOOLFOLK, 


chairman, and HENRY 
FINK, president of the company. The men 


L. K. Richey 


T. W. Weigele 


will be in charge of operations and gas en- 
gineering in all the company’s districts in 
Michigan, including the Detroit area. Both 


_ Mr. Ritchey and Mr. Weigele have been iden- 
| tified with the gas industry since graduating 
| from college in 1916 and 1913, respectively. 


J.C. SPURGER, JR., has been appointed to 


the newly created position of manager of 


| one central authority,” 


purchasing and office services according to 
announcement from J. H. WIMBERLY, 
executive vice president of Houston Natural 
Gas System. “The continued rapid growth of 
our company in all phases of its operations 
has made it desirable, from the standpoints 
of sound organization and efficient admini- 
stration, to consolidate the supervision of 
purchasing activities and office services under 


Mr. Wimberly stated 


in his announcement of the appointment. 


| GEORGE B. RICHARDSON and JOSEPH 
| BAGGS have recently been added to the in- 


_ ers Light & Heat Co., 


dustrial engineering staff of the Manufactur- 


Pittsburgh. Mr. Rich- 


| ardson, a management engineering graduate 


of Carnegie Tech, is stationed at the Bellevue 
(Pittsburgh) office. Mr. Baggs is receiving 
specialized training and will soon be stationed 
in East Liverpool, Ohio. He has an industrial 
engineering degree from Geneva college, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


WILLIAM R. BAJARI has been appointed 


to the board of regional sales supervisors for 


_ Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp. Formerly a 
_ field manager for the company, Mr. Bajari is 
_ now sales supervisor in the Western region 


and is responsible for the 160 Eutectic field 
engineers active in that area. 
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IN HEATING EFFICIENCY... COMPANIONS 
FOR INCREASED PROFITS FOR YOU... 


Together these two EMPIRE Champions reach 
new heights in styling, economy, and trouble-free 
service. They advance EMPIRE to 
the top position in engineering 
for gas. For you, this leadership 
assures increased sales, profits, 
and prestige. 
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FAMOUS & ¢ 
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MPIRE STOVE CO. 


SEE THE EMPIRE REPRESENTATIVE BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


oe ee a WRITE US ATING AN KING APPLIAN 
TM MeN OTACTURERS OF GAS HEATING Oe ces 
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L. G. Platt 
... Phillips 


F. J. Hood 
... Ansul 


F, W. Walker 
... Motorola 


F. M. Pain 
...- Rheem 


E. E. Hedene 
...Nordstrom 


B. C. Cowart 
... Barrett 


of the Phillips Petroleum Co. The continued 
expansion of the company’s LP-Gas sales in 


ment, in charge of Philgas industrial, utility, 
and Superfuel sales, and engineering service 


L. G. PLATT has been promoted to assistant 
division manager. Minneapolis sales depart- 
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Production savings up to 5% per heater, due 
to greatly simplified assembly, possible with 
the Model 50 GASAPACK Hot Water Heater, 
mark it as one of the year’s great contribu- 
tions to the Gas industry. Combining valve 
and pilot assembly in one compact unit, it 
requires no special pipes or special tube 
bends. The sensitive Feeler bulb controlling 
the water temperature is attached to the 
outside of the tank, avoiding the need for a 
well or a hole in the tank —an advantage 
that saves production costs on many hot 
water heaters. 


S THERMOSTATIC VALVE AND PILOT, 
PACT UNIT 


og OUTSIDE FEELER BULB CONTROLS WATER 
TEMPERATURE. No Need for Tank Well 


The new GASAPACK has the special compo- 
sition valve disc so successfully used with 
the A-P Model 162 Gas Solenoid, permitting 
its use on all gasses. 
sary on the pilot, except with LP gas. Safety 
shutoff is built into both the pilot and capil- 
lary-bulb assemblies, and where necessary.an 
integral pilot filter is also furnished. Com- 
plete unit is easy to inspect, adjust or service. 


Write for test sample complete 


details of the new GASAPACK. Prove GASAPACK 


advantages on your own Gas Hot Water Heaters. 


No change is neces- 


AUTOMATIC PRODUCS COMPANY 


2526 N. Thirty-Second St., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


FOR HEATING :- 
90 


DEPENDABLE Dentrels 


AIR CONDITIONING - 


10 


REFRIGERATION 


the north central section of the country has 
made necessary the establishment of a Phil- 
gas office at 212 Sixth St., South, Minneapolis. 
Mr. Platt joined the company in 1939 as an 
engineer in the research laboratory in Bartles- 
ville, Okla., and continued there until the 
war. Upon his return from the army he 
became a sales engineer in the Milwaukee 
Philgas office. 


B. C. COWART has been appointed man- 
ager of protective coatings sales for the Bar- 
rett division. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
He succeeds G. B. McCOMB who has re- 


signed. 


F. M. PAIN became sales manager of Bastian- 
Morley Co. Inc., La Porte, Ind., after serving 
three years as district manager for Rheem 
Manufacturing Co. Prior to this he was with 
General Water Heater Corp. His appoint- 
ment became effective Sept. 1. 


FRANK W. WALKER, 37, former chief en- 
gineer for Greyhound Bus Corp., has been 
appointed by Motorola Inc. as radio com- 
munication engineer in the state of Michigan. 
He has had a number of years experience 
with two-way radios. 


E. E. HEDENE has been appointed chief en- 
gineer of all operations of the Nordstrom 
Valve division, Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
He was formerly chief engineer of the Nord- 
strom Valve plant at Oakland, Calif. The 
company’s general office at Pittsburgh will be 
Mr. Hedene’s headquarters. His duties will 
include field work in addition to coordinating 
engineering activities at the Pittsburg, Hope- 
well, Oakland and East Chicago plants. 


F. J. “JIM” HOOD has been elected president 
of Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, Wis., suc- 
ceeding HARVEY V. HIGLEY, who has been 
named chairman of the board of directors. 
Following eight years’ sales work in Ansul’s 
California office, Mr. Hood returned in 1936 
to Marinette where, in 1938, he was elected 
secretary and treasurer and in 1945 became 
vice president. Other new officers elected by 
Ansul are R. C. HOOD, vice president; H. C. 
HIGLEY, secretary; J. F. ASELL, treasurer, 
and S. R. HOLMQUIST, comptroller and as- 
sistant treasurer. 


D. D. COUCH, vice president and general 
manager of sales, American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp., recently announced 10 
promotions in the company’s sales personnel. 


They are the following: DANIEL J. QUINN, 
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N OW you can have the new ““Time-Modulation” Thermostat as standard 
equipment in every “Plug-In” gas control package. For the first time you 
can now give your customers the temperature control advantages of modu- 
lated firing with your on-off type burner. 


In addition, the “Plug-In” Package brings you powerful new selling features: 


@ The highest standard of comfort and convenience for floor 
furnaces, space heaters, gravity furnaces and boilers. 


@ Easy installation: simply plug in the Underwriter’s approved 
transformer to any line voltage outlet. All wiring is low voltage 
and installation cost is reduced to the minimum. 


@ The new Honeywell quiet gas valve... acceptable to all markets. 


Investigate all the remarkable new features of the “Plug-In” gas control 
package. Get all the facts at once . . . . Write Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. In Canada: Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario. 


S38 Honeywell 
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PE PUSHER SPEEDS, 
E INSTALLATIONS 


GREENLEE PI 
SIMPLIFIES PIP 


UNDER STREETS...UNDER RAILWAYS, 
sidewalks, lawns and other obstacles 


With a GREENLEE Hydraulic Pipe Pusher one man can push pipe through the 
ground, easily, quickly — under streets, railways, walks, lawns, flooring and other 
obstacles. 

Think of the time, labor and inconvenience this saves! Eliminates extensive 
ditching as just a short trench accommodates the pusher ... no tearing up of 
pavement, lawns, floors . . . eliminates back-filling, tamping, tunneling, repaving. 
Cuts job time to a fraction! 

Get facts and figures on the timesaving GREENLEE Hydraulic Pipe Pusher 
which, as many owners report, ‘‘pays for itself on the first few jobs.” Write 
Greenlee Tool Co., Division of Greenlee Bros. & Co., 1950 Columbia Avenue, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


TOOLS FOR CRAFTSMEN 


GREENLEE 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE GREENLEE HYDRAULIC PIPE PUSHER 


Easy — one or two men can easily operate on any job. 
Portable — compact, easy to carry to job and set up. 
Fast — operates at six different speeds. Two models — (1) 
for pipe up to 4-inch; (2) for larger pipe, drainage ducts, 
concrete sewer pipe. Do the ab easier, quicker with a 
GREENLEE. 
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| general sales field manager, to assistant gen- 
eral manager of sales; HARRY F. BEGLEN. 
Chicago field manager, to district sales man. 
ager of the central division; EDWARD |}. 
DUKE, Los Angeles sales office manager, to 
district sales manager of the western division: 
H. M. ANDERSON, manager of the Seatt!- 
sales office, to succeed Mr. Duke in Los 
Angeles; VINCENT H. HOEFLING of the 
Richmond, Va., sales office, to succeed My. 
Anderson in Seattle; L. A. KELLY, manage:, 
New York, to district sales manager of the 
northeastern division, succeeding Mr. Quinn 

DANIEL J. KEEFE, Buffalo manager to New 
York, succeeding Mr. Kelly; C. W. HEW 

LETT to replace Mr. Keefe at Buffalo: 
HARRY H. STECK, field manager, to distric: 
sales manager of the southeastern division 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C.; and 
ROSS H. PORTER, Pittsburgh sales office 
representative, to assistant manager of the 
Pittsburgh sales office. 


JOHN A. BIEBER, sales manager in the 
companys Elyria district, has been named 
sales manager of The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. Mr. 
Bieber succeeds ROWLAND J. MILLER. 


who resigned. Ohio Fuel’s sales department 


J. A. Bieber 


F. T. Rainey 


is now under supervision of JAMES E. 
HUMPHREYS, business promotion manager. 
Other departments directed by Mr. Humph- 
deys are advertising, publicity, home service, 
and dealer promotion. FRANKLIN T. 
RAINEY has taken over as assistant to Presi- 
dent C. I. WEAVER. 


T. M. OSBORNE is in charge of the new 
chemical section of the engineering and con- 
struction division of Koppers Co. Inc. This 
section has been set up to supervise and co- 
ordinate engineering and construction work 
on contracts secured for the erection of plants 
to produce oxygen, synthetic fuels, and cer- 
tain types of chemicals, according to an- 
nouncement by JOSEPH BECKER, vice 
president. Mr. Osborne, a former brigadier 
general in the army engineers, came to 
Koppers a year ago as assistant manager of 
the control section. 


CLIFFORD B. IVES has organized a new 
sales company, Clifford B. Ives & Co., which 


is serving as Fisher Governor Co.’s district 


sales representative in southern New Jersey 
and eastern Pennsylvania. Mr. Ives has had 
much experience in the control valve and 
regulator field. 


G. LUKE MIZELL is a new member of the 
board of regional sales supervisors of the 
Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp., it is an- 
nounced by R. D. WASSERMAN, president 


of the company. Mr. Mizell has been a field 
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engineer, a senior field engineer and was 
recently appointed regional sales supervisor 
in the Middle and South Atlantic area for 
the Eutectic company. 


{OHN B. COOKENBOO, controller of the 
Houston Natural Gas Corp., has been elected 
secretary and treasurer of the Houston control 
of Controllers Institute of America. At the 
same meeting, CARL B. MYERS, treasurer 
of Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co., was 
named a director. _ HOWARD KROEHL, 
comptroller, Seattle Gas Co., is one of the 
new directors of the institute’s Seattle control. 


FRANK M. HOUSTON, domestic sales man- 
ager of the Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
was honored at a combined anniversary and 
retirement dinner at Lorenzo’s Restaurant in 
Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 24. Mr. Houston re- 
tired after more than 18 years as sales man- 
ager with the RG&E and more than 38 years 
in the utility business. Executives from busi- 
ness organizations in more than 20 cities were 
among those present. The tables were ar- 
ranged in the form of a baseball diamond and 
the event was given the name of Frank Hous- 
ton Day. 

Among the features was a dramatization of 
seven episodes in his life, presented by a cast 
made up of his RG&E associates. Toast- 
master was Vice President ROBERT E. 
GINNA and addresses were made by Chair- 
man of the Board Herman Russell and Presi- 
dent Alexander M. Beebee. Houston was 
presented a television set and a book carrying 
special sentiments and the names of all 
guests present. 

Houston has been active in the affairs of the 
American Gas Association and various na- 
tional electrical sales organizations, serving 
as chairman of the merchandising committee 
and other groups. 


F. M. Houston L. A. Dixon 
... RG&E ... Nordstrom 


L. A. DIXON has been appointed to the vice 
presidency of Rockwell Manufacturing Co.'s 
meter and valve division, according to an 
announcement by W. F. ROCKWELL JR.., 
president. Mr. Dixon was once associated 
with the Wisconsin Axle Co. and started at 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., now a Rock- 
well subsidiary, in 1926 as assistant to the 
president. Later he was president of the 
Pittsburgh DuBois Co., manufacturers and 
distributors of gas meters. When that com- 
pany was acquired by Rockwell he continued 
in the same capacity until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


SCHUYLER F. BALDWIN has been ap- 
pointed manager of the by-products sales and 
transportation departments of the Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corp., LEO H. EAST, general 


superintendent of the gas division, announced 
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INPUT OR OUTPUT 


George M. Pullman's first 
sleeping car went into serv- 
‘ice in 1859, five years after 
the first Roots Blower was 
built. We're not good be- 
cause we're old, but old be- 
mm =6=—sC cause we're good. 
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(Above) R-C meter for measuring output in public 
utility gas plant. (Left) R-C high-pressure meter 
measuring gas in large glass plant. Capacity 30,000 
CFH for continuous load and 45,000 CFH for 1-hour 
peak load. 


WITH "CASH REGISTER” 


Wherever gas needs to be measured . . . for buying, selling or 

processing . . . you get unfailing accuracy from R-C Positive 

Displacement Meters. The reasons are: 

1. Accuracy is not affected by variations in specific gravity, rate 
of flow, pulsation, moisture or impurities. 

2. Accuracy does not depend on uncontrollable factors. 

3. Accuracy is not subject to adjustment of meter or recorder 
by operators. 

4. Accuracy is not affected by reasonable overloads. 

5. Accuracy is permanent because measuring chambers are sur- 
rounded by precision-machined, cast-iron surfaces. 

The wide use of R-C Meters by public utilities, producers, indus- 

trial users and processors is the best evidence of satisfactory 

performance. For details, ask for Bulletin 40-B-14 or write us 

about your specific problem. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORPORATION 


810 Oregon Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 


OOTS-[tONNERSVILL 
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recertly. Baldwin, who had been operations 
manager in the gas distribution department, 
succeeds VICTOR A. MILLER, retired. Other 
promotions include DEAN CAPLE to super- 
intendent of by-product sales, JAMES L. 
COYNE to superintendent of the transpor- 
tation department, J. MALLORY LOOS to 
assistant superintendent of transportation, 
and JAMES J. CASEY to superintendent of 


coke dispatching and delivery. 


F. B. CULLEY and L. P. SWEATT have 
been elected as directors of Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp. to replace A. C. BLINN 
and E. L. GODSHALK, both of whom re- 
signed. Mr. Culley is president of Southern 
Indiana Gas & Electric Co. while Mr. Sweatt 
is president of Mississippi Power Co. 


PARKER F. WILSON, associated with the 
steel industry for more than 20 years, has 
been elected president and director of the 
Kerotest Manufacturing Co. Former presi- 
dent WALTER G. SWANEY was named 
vice-chairman of the board. Mr. Wilson has 
served in executive capacities with Otis Steel 
Co., Wheeling Steel Corp., and Pittsburgh 
Steel Foundry Corp. 


HELEN E. BELL, who has been connected 
with the home service department of The 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, since 
1946, has assumed the responsibilities of local 
home service representative in the Indiana, 
Pa., area. Miss Bell is being replaced as 
local representative in the Altoona area by 
NANCY VICKROY. 


Thousands are switching to 


ECTORSEAL #2 


Patented. Trade Mark Reg. U.S Pat. Off. 


for Positive, Permanent 


IN CONVENIENT, 
EASY-TO-USE 


“BRUSH-TOP” 
CONTAINERS 


With this new time-saving 
container you just twist 
the flat top and you have 
a brush full of RECTOR- 
SEAL #2, ready to apply. 
In less than 30 seconds 
you make connections 
that are leak-proof for 
the life of the installa- 
tion. Three. sizes of 
“Brush-Top” containers 
are available: Pints (12 
to case) Half Pints (24 
to case) and Quarter 
Pints (24 to case). 


Leak-Proof Connections 


“Leak-proofing the LP-Gas indus- 
try’’—the objective of all LP-Gas- 
men—is rapidly becoming a reality, 
as more and more people are learn- 
ing they can absolutely depend on 
RECTORSEAL +2 for positive, per- 
manent, leak-proof connections. 


RECTORSEAL #2 has a plastic elas- 
ticity that remains for the life of 
the connection. It never hardens! 
It never leaks! Order RECTORSEAL 
+2 from your distributor today. If 
he can’t supply you, order direct, 
giving us his name and address. 


DISTRIBUTORS ... JOBBERS! Are 
you stocking this fast-selling, prof- 
itable RECTORSEAL +2 in the new 
““Brush-Top” containers. 


Write: RECTORSEAL Dept. B, 2215 
Commerce St., Houston 2, Texas. 


Patented. Trade Mork Reg. U.S Pot. Off. 


MAKING THE LP-GAS INDUSTRY SAFER 


Lane a 


LYNN EATON, director of districts for Ben- 
dix Home Appliances Inc., has announced the 
appointment of WILLIAM A. BECKER as 
western sales manager and of FRED |}, 
BIEWENER as manager of the Pittsburgh 
branch. Mr. Becker joined Bendix in 1938 
as divisional manager of the Pittsburgh terri- 
tory, later served as divisional manager at 
Cleveland and Milwaukée, and after the war 
became midwest regional sales manager. Fie 
will work with Bendix distributors in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Phoenix as we'!] 
as supervising other western distributors. Mr. 
Biewener has been affiliated with the former 
distributor of Bendix automatic home laundry 
equipment in Pittsburgh. 


ALICE LEBAN has assumed responsibility 
for home service programs for The Manu- 
facturers Light & Heat Co. in the northern 
part of the company’s distribution district 
No. 3. From headquarters in New Castle, Pa.. 
she will conduct home service activities in 
Ellwood City, Emlenton, New Bethlehem and 
Knox, Pa. 


WENDELL C. DAVIS has been elected presi- 
dent and HAROLD E. JALASS vice president 
of Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago. GEORGE 
D. WILKINSON, chairman of the board, 
made the announcement. Mr. Davis joined 
the company as controller in 1942, was elected 
treasurer in 1943, member of the board in 
1946, and vice president in 1947. He now 


W. C. Davis H. E. Jalass 


succeeds W. M. HILLBORN, resigned. Mr. 
Jalass became associated with the company in 
1917 and was made district manager of metro- 
politan Chicago in 1931. Appointed general 
sales manager of the company late in 1946. 
he has conducted more than 1500 point-of- 
sale demonstrations and has addressed dealer 
sales meetings in almost every state of the 
Union and in Hawaii. | 


HOWARD A. PRAEGER has been named to 
head The Brooklyn Union Gas Co.’s publicity 
and advertising department, succeeding WIL- 
LIAM B. HEWSON, who is now an assistant 
vice president. FREDERIC H. J. RIDER was 
designated as assistant manager. Mr. Praeger 
has been with the company since 1946 and 
has held the positions of acting manager and 
assistant manager. Mr. Rider joined the firm 
in 1931 as an interview clerk in the Flatbush 
office. In 1935 he entered the new business 
department and was later district representa- 
tive and then district sales manager in the 
metropolitan branch. 


JOSEPH G. HOWLAND’S appointment as 
advertising and sales promotion manager for 
Motorola Inc., Chicago, has been announced 
by PAUL V. GALVIN, president. Mr. How- 
land assumed his new duties Sept. 1, succeed- 


ing VICTOR A. IRVINE, who retired because 
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of poor health, ROBERT J. FLANAGAN, 
who was assistant to Mr. Irvine, has been 
promoted to assistant advertising and pro- 
motion manager. During Mr. Irvine’s absence 
since last fall, Mr. Flanagan served as acting 
advertising director. 


A. W. CONOVER, president of North Shore 
Gas Co., has announced the appointments of 
ROY E. JONES as vice president, sales and 
advertising, and WILLIAM J. WUESTEN- 
FELD, vice president in charge of operation. 
Mr. Jones was formerly division manager in 
the Winnetka division office and has recently 
been sales and advertising manager. Mr. 
Wuestenfeld joined the company three years 
ago, having served United Light & Railway 
Co. subsidiaries for over 30 years. 


T. C. WESCOTT has been elected to the 
board of directors of Electric Bond & Share 
Co., filling the vacancy created by the death 
of C. E. GROESBECK. In a simultaneous 
announcement, CURTIS E. CALDER, chair- 
man of the board, revealed the resignation of 
H. H. DINKINS JR. as secretary of the 
company and the election of LESTER GINS. 
BERG as vice president, B. M. BETSCH as 
secretary-treasurer, and HELEN M. GIL- 
BERT as assistant secretary. 


WILLIAM D. KRING has been appointed 
chief engineer of Semet-Solvay Division, Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye Corp. He has been asso- 
ciated with the division and its predecessors 
for many years. Mr. Kring succeeds JULIUS 
BECKER, who had served the division and 
its predecessors for 36 years at the time of 
his death last August. 


R. D. WASSERMAN, president of Eutectic 
Welding Alloys Corp., has announced the 
appointment of JOHN H. POULSON to the 
board of regional sales supervisors. Mr. Poul- 
son became associated with Eutectic as a field 
engineer, was advanced to assistant to the 
general sales manager, and recently was ap- 
pointed regional sales supervisor in the east- 
ern United States and Canada. 


ROBERT F. McCAMBRIDGE has_ been 
named factory representative in the Middle 
West region for Hamilton automatic clothes 
dryers, it was announced recently by 
CHARLES H. RIPPE, sales director of the 
home appliance division. Mr. McCambridge 


replaces D. H. DAVIDSON. 


MARGARET EASLEY has been appointed 
home service director of Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Gas Works, replacing HELEN F. VERNON. 
Miss Easley will work in Johnson City, Endi- 
cott, Watkins Glen, Hancock and Deposit. 


- OBITUARIES - 


HARRY H. BARBER, 70, chairman of the 
board of the Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, IIl., 
died Sept. 6. He had been in failing health 
for several years. Mr. Barber, one of the 
pioneer designers of modern construction 
equipment, retired as president of Barber- 
Greene on Sept. 25, 1945, to become chairman 


of the board. 


PARK CHAMBERLAIN, former chief coun- 
sel for Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., died 
recently at Anamosa, Iowa. Mr. Chamberlain 
represented Michigan Consolidated in nu- 


~ 


merous rate hearings and against Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co. in Washington. 


CHARLES A. BEEBE, 76, retired super. 
intendent of Central Indiana Gas Co., died 
at his home in Muncie Aug. 15. He was con. 
nected with Central Indiana for 47 years and 


retired in 1947. 


THE GAS APPLIANCE SOCIETY OF 
CALIFORNIA has announced a fall gas 
range sales campaign for dealers in northerp 
California. Running from Oct. 1 to 16, the 
drive will be supported by ads (provided by 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.) in more than 
225 newspapers in the area, radio time which 
will include participation on 250 women’s 
programs and 500 spot announcements, free 
dealer display material, tie-in advertising and 
special gas range displays to be featured by 
PG&E throughout the territory, pep meetings 
for salesmen, and cash prize contests. Nine 
awards totaling $325 are being offered for 
the best window displays. 


STARTING OCT. 1, a comprehensive new 
merchandising program to promote sales of 
domestic gas ranges was undertaken, spon. 
¢ red by the domestic range committee of 
the American Gas Assn. 

As slogans for the campaign, the two 
national contest-winners will be used: “Smart 
Cooks Know—Gas Has Got It” and “For 
That Cook Book Look—Gas Has Got It.” The 
program will augment AGA’s extensive na- 
tional advertising campaign promoting auto- 


matic gas ranges, which represents an ex- 


Can’t rust—it’s made of TRANSITE* 
- Tough and strong 
. Light in weight—easy to install 
. Low heat conductivity—better draft 
. Available in both round and oval shapes 


A complete line of Transite fittings 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville 


TRANSITE FLUE PIPE 


for venting domestic gas-burning appliances 
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pense to AGA utilities, manufacturers, and 
dealers of $4.4 million during 1948. Designed 
for operation at consumer levels, the mer- 
chandising program will be put into effect by 
utilities themselves. 

Two comprehensive folders, prepared by 
AGA promotion men and including both 
promotional and sales material for a gas 
range sales campaign, have been distributed 
nationally to gas company sales and adver- 
tising executives. 


PRODUCTION of domestic gas _ heating 
stoves declined two thousand units to a total 
of 183,000 in June 1948 under May 1948, 
department of commerce reports said. 

Shipments for June, however, increased by 
10.000 units to a total of 171,000. May’s total 
was 161,000 units. Unfilled orders in June 
were listed at 917,000 units—29,000 less than 
on May 31. 

Total production of all types of domestic 
heating stoves in June amounted to 439,000 
units, an increase of 13% from the May total 
of 389.000. Production for June 1948 was 
4% less than that of the same month in 1947, 
however. Total shipments were up 22% for 
June over May—380,000 units as compared 
with 310,000. 

The department of commerce statistics 
came from all known producers of domestic 
heating stoves listed with the bureau of the 
census; 149 companies operating 150 plants 
reported production, shipments, inventories, 
or unfilled orders. 


W. G. CARTTER, Day & Night Manufac- 
turing Co. director of sales, is pictured 
above with the first assembly line pro- 
ductions of Day & Night's new, stream- 
lined Triangle gas water heater line. 
Models feature circular pedestal base, 
concealed pipework and assemblies. 


authorizes adoption of the program, gas water 
heater division sales promotion committeemen 
met Sept. 2 in New York to start prelimi- 
nary operations. 


SALES OF THE GAS utility industry to ulti- 
mate consumers in June were up 6.4%, rising 
from 2111 million therms in June 1947 to 
2245 million therms for the same month of 
this year, AGA researchers reported. 

Sales of natural and manufactured gas 
gained 8.7% and 1.3% respectively for June; 
mixed gas sales declined 24.8%. The decline 
in mixed gas sales was attributed to the 
changeover of several large utilities from 
mixed gas sales declined 28.4%. The decline 

During the 12-month period ending June 
30, 1948, total gas sales to ultimate con- 


sumers were 30,551 million therms, an in- 


crease for 1948 of 8.5%. 


RESIDENTIAL GAS RANGE sales reached 
an all-time high of 1,444,000 units during the 
first six months of 1948 and exceeded by 
283,000 the sales during the first six months 
of 1947, the previous peak year, according to 
the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn. 

Total 1948 annual production is expected 
to exceed the previous peak year by approxi- 
mately 500,000 and reach 2,800,000 units. 

Gas ranges for use with LP-Gas (bottled) 
totaled 375,000 units during the first six 
months of 1948 and approximated 26 per cent 
of the industry's sales. This compares with 
290,000 such units sold during the same pe- 
riod of last year. 


GAMA GAS WATER HEATER division 
men have approved, supported by letter bal- 
lot, a “Court of Flame” water heater pro- 
motional program for 1949. The AGA pro- 
motional committee has allotted a total of 
$110,000 for national advertising of gas water 
heaters in 1949, 

Favorable ballots on the proposal have 
been received by GAMA from manufacturers 
whose production represents more than 83% 
of industry shipments. Since this approval 
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Explosion Proof Controls 


ELECTRO MECHANICAL DEVICES CoO., 
49 Selden, Detroit 1. 


MODEL: Emdco_ explosion-proof control 
equipment. 

APPLICATION: For use in industry where 
safe, water-proof, and dust-proof conditions 
are essential. 


DESCRIPTION: The company will design 


ete TELL ATTA PNA LL IS 


WARREN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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and assemble complete explosion-proof cop. 
trol centers and power panels which meet 
the requirement of the National Electrica] 
Code and the most rigid local restrictions 
of all installations in Class 1 and 2 hazardous 
locations. 

The new Emdco line is typified by an as. 
rembly of five motor control groups, «ach 
yroviding complete control for four motors, 
as shown in illustration. This assembly in. 
cludes junction boxes, sealing fittings, and 
combination starters, all in explosion-proof. 
weather-proof, water-tight, and  dust-proof 
housings. 


Three-Way Air Meter 


ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION OF AMERI. 
CA, 10 E. 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
MODEL: Anemotherm. 

APPLICATION: Adjusting and __ testing 
equipment. 

DESCRIPTION: A new three-way air meter 
which is claimed to give air velocity, air 
temperature, and static pressure readings at 
the turn of a knob, this meter is said to be 
invaluable in adjusting and testing equip. 


ment for heating, ventilating, and air condi- 
tioning. The probe is small and is attached 
to a long flexible cable, permitting easy 
readings anywhere. Anemotherm operates on 
self-contained batteries—its weight (11 Ibs) 
makes it easily portable. 

The new meter measures air velocity from 
10 fpm to 500 fpm. The instrument provides 
rapid-response measurement of temperatures 
from 30°F to 155°F. Negative or positive 
static pressure may be read directly in inches 
of water from .05 to 10 positive and .05 to 
4 negative. 


Floor Furnace 
LENNOX FURNACE CO.. Marshalltown. 


Iowa. 

MODEL: F and DF 30, F and DF 45, and 
F and DF 60. 

APPLICATION: Domestic space heating. 
DESCRIPTION: A_ gas floor furnace in 


three floor grille or dual wall grille models. 
all just 23-in. deep. No joist need be cut 
for the 30,000 Btu unit, which is only 14-in. 
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wide; Just one joist is needed for the two 
larger models. Furnaces are fully vented and 
high primary air entrainment of “Blue 
Magic” burner assures quiet ignition, opera- 
tion. and extinction. Long gas travel and 
large air capacity results in lower leaving-air 


temperatures and better air circulation. 
Capacities: Model F and DF 30, 30,000 
Btu: F and DF 45, 45,000 Btu; F and DF 
60, 60,000 Btu. All capacities shown are in- 
put per hour, AGA approved for natural, 
manufactured, mixed, or LP-Gases. 


Gas Unit Heaters 


AUTOMATIC GAS EQUIPMENT CO., 301 
Bruston Ave., Pittsburgh 21. 


MODEL: Pittsburgh Gas Unit Heaters. 
Series C. 

DESCRIPTION: Cast iron is used for the 
heat exchanger and combustion chamber in 
these units because it is thought to be the 
best material to withstand the corrosive ef- 
fects of the products from combustion of 
gases. They are cast in one piece, and the 
extended heating surface fins on the heat 
exchanger are cast integrally. 

A built-in draft hood that absorbs all ex- 
cessive chimney action and thereby conserves 
heat is said to permit perfect combustion 
without permitting an excess of air to lower 


heating efficiency. By the use of adjustable 
horizontal louvers, warm air can be directed 
to any level. The Pittsburgh gas unit heater 


+ comes as a complete unit—ready for installa- 


tion wherever warm air is required over a 


' given area for heating, ventilating, or dry- 
' ing. It bears AGA approval. 


b. 
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Te CHEMICAL 
Ansul Model 350 FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


ORE PROTECTION per dottar 


Ansul Dry Chemical Fire Extinguishers give you more protection .. . 
pound for pound ... dollar for dollar . . . than any other extinguisher 
of comparable size. In addition ... Ansul Fire Extinguishers provide 
the best first-aid protection: 


Fy 


give you 


@ For hazards involved in storing, transferring 
and transporting PROPANE, BUTANE and other 
flammable gases. 

© For fires in live electrical wiring and equipment. 

Ansul Fire Extinguishers have the highest estab- 

lished ratings for effectiveness on flammable liquid 

fires, based on tests by nationally recognized ap- 
proval agencies. The longer range stream of dry 
chemical is effective in winds and drafts. 

After use, Ansul Dry Chemical Fire Extinguishers 

can be recharged “on the spot” ... providing con- 

tinuing protection . .. and annual recharging of 

Ansul extinguishers is not necessary. 

Safe to use .. . non-toxic, non-corrosive, non- 

abrasive. 

Ansul Dry Chemical Fire Extinguishers are pre- 

ferred fire protection in 

Gas Industry. 


Ansul 
@Model 20 


Ask for your copy of file 
No. 215. You will receive 
factual data on how Ansul 
Dry Chemical Fire Extin- 
guishers will cut your fire 
protection costs. 


Listed and approved by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories and Factory Mutual Laboratories. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER DIVISION, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


of the gas industry 


With the demand for gas at 
an all time high, Iron Sponge 
answers the need for rapid flow 
and higher pressures in gas 

urification. Specify Iron 
me for extra hich capacity 
and activity .. . longer periods 
between necessary recoverings 
...fast, complete come-back 
after fouling...low initial 
cost and low maintenance... 
minimum operator attention. 
These are the advantages that 
have made Iron Sponge the 
choice of the gas industry for 
over 73 years. 


Other Connelly products include: 


CALOROPTIC. A simple, inex- 
pensive instrument for continu- 
ous direct readings and BTU 
control of manufactured, natural, 
propane and butane air gas. 

H2S TESTER. For quick, accurate 
tests using pre-tested paper discs. 


“CONNELLY 7, 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Elizabeth, N.J.* Los Angeles, California 


IRON SPONGE 


Smoke Density Recorder 


BAILEY METER CO., Cleveland. 
MODEL: Bolometer. 

APPLICATION: For recording smoke densi- 
ties in flues. 

DESCRIPTION: A _ new, electronically op- 
erated recorder, this instrument accurately 
measures and records the density of smoke 
or dust in flues or ducts. Thus, compliance 


Lee? 
MPSS OM 
ein Se 


with smoke ordinances is proved and faulty 
combustion conditions in furnaces are dis- 
covered. 

A temperature-compensating circuit elim- 
inates errors due to high ambient tempera- 
tures, and is unaffected by normal voltage 
variations. The Bolometer is of sealed-beam 
construction to resist the usual corrosive 
vapors found in flues. 


Thermal Barrier Materials 


AMERICAN LATEX PRODUCTS CORP., 
921 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 15. 


MODEL: Stabond FR 8 and FR 10. 


APPLICATION: Insulating material to elec- 


CLIP THIS AND MAIL TODAY 


IF YOU ARE NOT A 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 


BAS 


In GAS each month you will find dozens of ideas that will help 
you know your business better and do your job better. Just one 
of these ideas coming to you om our pages can pay you many, 
many times the small cost of a subscription. 
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trical junction boxes, heat exchanger coup. 
lings, and similar points. 

DESCRIPTION: Stabond sealing compounds 
are thermal barrier materials, initially of 
plastic nature, and may be used for filleting 
or applied to a spherical surface. They 
“cure” by solvent release at approximately 


80°F, forming a hard sheath which may be 
given greater resistance to air and flame 
abrasion by incorporating additional sup. 
port, such as perforated glass cloth, at the 
time sheath is formed. 

FR 8 satisfactorily resists temperatures up 
to 2000°F; FR 10 has greater refractive 
power and has been tested at 2800°F for 15 
minutes with satisfactory results. 


Precipitators 


KOPPERS CO. INC., Pittsburgh 19. 
MODEL: Koppers-Elex Precipitators. 
APPLICATION: Removal of particles from 
gases. 

DESCRIPTION: Recovery and/or removal of 
entrained solid or liquid particles from in.- 
dustrial gases has been made “efficient around 
the clock” with Koppers-Elex Electrostatic 
precipitators, according to company sstate- 


ments. The precipitators are the newest 


, res 
“a . set : 
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product of Koppers’ Baltimore plant. 

Specifically designed for different require- 
ments, capabilities include: 

1. Removal and recovery of tar oil and 
water from coke oven, producer, and carbu- 
retted water gases. 

2. Cleaning blast furnace gas to improve 
its eficiency as a fuel in the operation of 
stoves, coke ovens, generators, and _ boilers. 

3. Precipitation and recovery for re-use of 
dry dusts from gases arising from kettles. 
mixers, dryers, conveyors and grinding mills. 

4. Process industry use. 

5. Recovery of metallic products from gases 
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in metallurgical operations. 
6. Removal of fly ash from power plant 


ay j ler fas. 


Gate Valves 
CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago oO. 

MODEL: Union bonnet Cast-steel gate valves. 
DESCRIPTION: This new Crane line is com- 
posed of small compact valves in the 600-lb 
class. The valves have been designated No. 
3602XW and No. 3602X.. The new valves 
are available in sizes % through 2 inches, 
with screwed ends and two kinds of trim. 

Valves are the union bonnet type. In sizes 
34 through 2 inches, the bonnet ring, bon- 
net, and yoke are separate parts; from 4 to 
14 inches, these parts are cast in one piece. 
The joint between the body and bonnet is 
sealed with a soft iron gasket, which is not 
affected by high temperatures or recom- 
mended fuels. 

The XW valves are recommended for su- 
perheated or saturated steam, hot or cold 
water, ordinary air, natural gas, fuel oil, 
gasoline, low-viscosity oil such as is used 
in hydraulic systems, butane, propane, and 
for fluids that are non-lubricating and rela- 
tively non-corrosive; top temperature recom- 
mendations are 850F. X valves are recom- 
mended for oil and oil vapor at tempera- 
tures up to 1000°F—they are not recom- 
mended for steam or other non-lubricating 
fluids. 


Crane Milwaukee Gas 


Pilot Burners 
MILWAUKEE GAS SPECIALTY CO.. Mil- 


waukee, Wisc. 
MODEL: Annulair line. 
APPLICATION: For different types of gas 
appliances. 
DESCRIPTION: To be exhibited for the first 
time in the GAMA exhibit at the AGA con- 
vention this month (Space 521), this new 
line of pilot burners is offered to the indus- 
try in three types: Type B (for horizontal 
low consumption gas appliances), Type C 
(vertical low consumption), and Type D 
(larger appliances and burners). Advantages 
claimed for Annulair are: stable pilot flame 
under wide range of gas pressures, no flash- 
back if correct orifice is used, no burning 
at orifice, flame unaffected by restriction of 
primary air opening, flame unaffected by high 
ambient temperatures, dual orifice replace- 
able for any type fuel gas, and elimination 
of air shutters. 

Annulair burners are manufactured for 
natural, manufactured, and LP-Gases. 
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SPUDS 
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Meter and Regulator Parts 
U. G. I. Servistops 
Meter Indexes 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE 
AND DELIVERY 


REQUEST OUR CATALOGUE 


® 


E. F. GRIFFITHS CO. 


346 EAST WALNUT LANE 
PHILADELPHIA 44, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS 


SEE THE 


DUAL-FUEL 
CONVERSION 
BURNER 
BOO mn aa 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
and the Distinguished Giendend fies Oo 
GORDON CONVERSION BURNERS and FURNACES 


SERIES 400 SERIES 302-20 


ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE CORP. 
137 Arthur Street * 


Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
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Foxboro Model 40 control mechanisms. 
trol action may be on-off, proportional, pro- 
portional with derivative, proportional with 


valves which are present keep the agitator 
from breaking while material is getting soft 
enough for agitation. 


| | Auto-Selector Controller are: in pipeline pumping stations where it rec 
| controls discharge or suction pressure accord. the 
| THE FOXBORO CO., Foxboro, Mass. ing to supply and demand, control or brine | 
| MODEL: PH 5259. flow in a heat exchanger, maintaining tem. me 
APPLICATION: Measuring and controlling perature of the cooled material at a pre-set int 
gases, minimum, and control of fuel supply to Cp- rea 
DESCRIPTION: This new instrument con. Crate am oven at a desired temperature. sm 
UJ T | LI T IE C trols, selectively, from either of two related she 
variables, by positioning a single valve, ° : 
at ’ " Pipeline Kettle 
C 0 i V E # y ’ 1 N LITTLEFORD BROTHERS INC., 443 £, 
Pearl St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. HA 
C 0) MODEL: Littleford Pipeline Kettle. — 
" | APPLICATION: Treatment of pipeline coat. | ™4 
| ing material. AP 
| | DESCRIPTION: Littleford Brothers’  20- aie 
| barrel kettle has a single burner, which lights _— 
Ss f i instantly with no pre-heating and burns from DE 
. : ie 2 gts to 15 gals of No. 1, 2, or 3 domestic in 
Pee ists | | fuel in an hour’s time. There is a hydraulic bla 
. ii | system for agitation of material—all sludge use 
en Ht | is taken from the bottom of the melting pot cole 
Al f: d ie and the mineral filler is kept in suspension. oo 
PP tance an i The hydraulic system will not break up when stal 
| the kettle is being loaded or if material is 
* utipment 7 
= oe i xed 
Change-overs 
_ damper, or other operator. This selection is 
° | | determined by the variable having the greater 
it | tendency to exceed its pre-set limit; and the 
| ' transfer of control is made smoothly, in- 
| | stantly, automatically. 
| If y lan to ch: fons 
| ee ee ee — (| | The design of the instrument embodies two 
the type of gas you are Ht | measuring systems and two interconnected — 
HH} | Con. 2° liquid enough, because overhead relief 


| | , 7 , 
| reset (stabilog), proportional with reset and : . _ —s - - 
| derivative (hyper-reset), or any combination rhe kettle is fully insulated to anlage loss 
] We are equipped to han- of thee of heat. Splash plates help prevent spilling ! 
| dle all detaile d b Applications of the auto-selector control =“ — “ee aabregunnne ee | 
| s and prob- | wheels or skids for truck mounting. | 
| lems of appliance and | 7 ; q ; , 
| _| | Experienced engineer or superin- 
| a || | | tendent to handle maintenance Oven Clock Control 
||| | repairs and new installations of | | INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO., 2614] \.4, 
With of ; i | natural gas distribution system. W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 12. Si 
a a a _| | Must be qualified to handle esti- | | MODEL: RT-10021. vndie 
enced men we supply all _| mating and supervision of installa- a 30. 
tools and equipment to | _| tion. Submit personal data and that 
souuslete the fob tn the | | | experience in first reply. Head- thus 
eae | | | quarters located in large Mid- built 
least possible time. ie . nen necti 
| | | western city. Permanent position. 
| | | Reply to Box 475, GAS Magazine. os 
| || 1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, wines 
| | California. | ai 
Write, phone or wire for i | FI 
consulting service on your | | >= 
changeover. ia = = COM 
= a = Broac 
BR a R\\ SS MOD 
nm S=S  §  * = APP! 
| = ignite 
5815 23th AVE. SO. } : DES( 
= G APPLICATION: Clock controlling gas] purne 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | | hy a oe i 
| = | CONSULTING SERVICE DESCRIPTION: This model is available for] type - 
(SE Ss ont RR RON operation with all normally open, normally} and yp 
UNITED PETROLEUM GAS COMPANY closed electric gas valves, or with special] the s 
806 ANDRUS BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. combination mechanical-electric gas valves.} tors t 
A double throw switch can be provided where} ous s 
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required on special application, to control 
the range appliance receptacle. 

Basically, the RT-10021 combines the same 
motor, switch, and mechanical mechanism as 
[nternational’s RT-6000 series. However, a 
rearrangement of parts makes possible a 
smaller unit, and the round escutcheon as 
shown in the illustration. 


Water Heater 


HANDLEY-BROWN HEATER 
son, Mich. 

MODEL: Table-Top. 
APPLICATION: This water heater has been 
engineered for modern kitchen and_ utility 
room design. 

DESCRIPTION: The water heater is finished 
in white baked enamel with a reversible 
black linoleum top should it be desired to 
use linoleum or other material of a different 
color. The heater is designed to conform with 
average kitchen counter top height and with 
standard cabinet sizes. Its height is 36 in., 


CO., Jack- 


width 24 in., and depth 25 in. 

Side heat application uses both direct and 
radiant heating, making possible the use of 
a 30-gal. storage tank with low input burner 
that need not be vented to the chimney, 
thus allowing flush-to-wall installation. A 
built-in draft diverter which facilitates con- 
nection to outside vent where local regula- 
tions so require is standard equipment. 

Radiant heating is utilized as the heat 
enters properly sized brass tubes above the 
combustion chamber. 


Flame Failure Safeguards 


COMBUSTION CONTROL CORP., 77 
Broadway, Cambridge 42, Mass. 


MODELS: Fireye Systems FF-2 and FF-6. 


APPLICATION: Safety shutoff of 
ignited gas. 

DESCRIPTION: System FF-2 is used on oil 
burners which use gas as an alternate fuel. 
The system consists of photoelectric scanner 
type 45PH5, electronic flame rod type 45JP1, 
and programming control type 24PJ8. When 
the system is used on oil, the scanner moiii- 
tors the main oil flame providing instantane- 
ous safety shutdown on flame failure. The 


non- 
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programming control programs the sequences 
of ignition and fuel systems, and the elec- 
tronic rod monitors the pilot gas flame, pre- 
venting the main fuel valve from opening 
until the pilot flame is properly established. 
When the system is converted to gas, the 
electronic rod monitors the continuous gas 


pilot flame and the programming control 
programs fuel and ignition systems. A simple 
switching means is all that is required for 
the switchover. 

System FF-6 is used on gas burners which 
use light oil as an alternate fuel. The sys- 
tem includes electronic rod type 45JQ1 and 
control type 24QJ5. Monitoring operations 
on gas and light oil are identical and no 
wiring changes are required on changeover. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 
Technical report No. 1248, by L. W. Ely, 
commodity standards division, is available 
through the department of commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

In it, Mr. Ely says of engineered purchase 
specifications. “The purchasing agent who 
wishes to make use of the scientific approach 
to his problem will find that his task has 
been greatly simplified by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. Use of specifications—the 
only logical way to purchase economically— 
has been facilitated through the bureau’s 
compilation of all the standards and specifi- 
cations in general use for commodities pro- 
duced and purchased in this country. The 
result, a comprehensive reference book of 
unusual simplicity and clarity (the National 
Directory of Commodity Specifications), 
briefs, catalogs, and indexes the information 
needed in buying all types of products. The 
haphazard method of wasteful searching and 
chance buying with incomplete information 
is thus rendered unnecessary. 

“The 1945 revision of the directory, con- 
sisting of 1311 pages, was rapidly and widely 
distributed, but under postwar conditions 
additional information on new commodities 
was an obvious necessity. However, instead 
of issuing a new volume, the National Bureau 
of Standards has placed all of the new in- 
formation in a 322-page supplement.” 

The National Directory of Commodity Spe- 
cifications (NBS miscellaneous publication 
M178) and its supplement are available from 
the U. S. government printing office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Cost is $4 for the directory, 
$2.25 for the supplement. 


MANAGEMENT, PURCHASING, AND EN. 
GINEERING are the subjects treated in a 
new four-color booklet published by Western 
Supply Co. of Tulsa. The manufacturers, 
makers of heat exchangers and oil well sup- 
plies, have presented vital and hard-to-get 
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ELECTRONIC UTILITY 


LOCATORS 


MODEL 87 PIPE LOCATOR 


This is Goldak’s famed “Featherweight” 
model. It weighs but 11 pounds, yet is 
ruggedly built for use under any condition. 
Its detecting ability and ease of operation 
make it the most popular locator made. 
One Southern California gas company uses 
over 400 Goldak pipe locators. 


ECONOMICAL TO OPERATE 


The batteries used are flashlight cells 
and portable radio “’B” batteries which are 
obtainable at any radio store. The power- 
ful midget tubes use so little current that 
maximum battery life is assured. Other 
parts are the best quality obtainable and 
rarely, if ever, need replacement. 


OTHER GOLDAK EQUIPMENT 


Model 8!1— 
HEAVY-DUTY PIPE LOCATOR 


Model L-46— 
MASTER LEAK DETECTOR 


Model ML-47— 
MIDGET LEAK DETECTOR 


Model 620— 
VALVE AND BOX LOCATOR 


Write for Complete Information 


THE GOLDAK CO. 


1544 WEST GLENOAKS BLVD. 
GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
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purchasing and engineering information in 
this latest publication. 

Under the Purchasing section, a table is 
presented, estimating costs of floating head 
exchangers. Methods of price estimation are 
shown in relation to various sizes and ca- 


SAVINGS 


UP TO _ pacities. In the Engineering portion of the 
| book, important material on shell coefficients 

BOs. - Hee | is explained, charted, and blue-printed. 
The book is stoutly covered for long use, 


} 
| 
NOT | and is bound with a “spiral type” plastic 
UNCOMMON | fastener for easy reference. 
| 

| THE COMMERCIAL KITCHEN, published 
by the industrial and commercial gas section 
of the AGA, is the largest handbook for 
commercial gasmen to be printed. 

Now ready for distribution, it contains 10 
chapters of information, covering such sub- 
jects as kitchen layouts, sales approaches, 
operating data, equipment selection, and 
water heater sizing. 

The publication is priced at $5, is avail- 
ety ye tery Ltd. ream any size open hole from 2 in. through | able now, clothbound, 242 pages long, 81-in. 

San Francisco 5, California 14% in. The Hydrauger bore is straight and | x 1l-in., illustrated, indexed, and has 72 ref- 
ready for easy installation. Bores of over - erence tables. 
200 feet have been made in one operation; 


makes 8 in. hole at 40 feet per hour in or- 
dinary soil conditions; 2Y2 in. hole through LETTER NO. 20, industrial and commercial 


rotten rock at 50 feet per hour. | gas section, AGA, is based on a memorandum 
~ by J. B. Smith of the Associate Factory 
_ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., inspection de- 
partment, and discusses the safe operating 
procedures for atmosphere generators and 
furnaces supplied by them. 
This information includes separate treat- 
ment of all factors to be considered in the 
_ operation of these facilities. A separate sec- 
EARTH BORING TOOL _ tion is devoted to toxic gas hazards. The let- 
_ ter is available through AGA, 420 Lexington 


| Ave., New York 17. ; 


HYDRAUGER operation SAVES TIME and lots of it! 
With man-hour costs HIGH, it is wise ECONOMY to 
equip your crews with TIME SLASHING HYDRAUGERS. 


a 

e 

. 

f 
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e 

t 

f The reason for HYDRAUGER ECONOMY is very simple. It 
5 bores a clean, open hole, horizontally through all formations; 
. 

§ 

i 

| 

| 

. 
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does it without paralyzing traffic, wrecking pavement, lawns, 
gardens, etc. 


Write for Catalog No. 8 TODAY! The powerful air-driven HY DRAUGER 
machines {3.2 and 5.2 horsepower} bore and 


FIFTY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS about 
radiant heating are presented in a_ booklet 
published by the research staff of the A. M. 
Byers Co., Pittsburgh. 

The booklet is broken into sections on such 
subtopics as heating surfaces, piping, insula- 
ee tion, coil design, and control. The questions 
Williams Brothers Corp are typical ones that occur daily in the field 

of radiant heating; the answers are clear, 
| short, and complete. The data was compiled 
from the questions addressed to Byers by 
architects, engineers, and contractors. 


WHO, ME? — POINTERS IN JOB MAN- 
AGEMENT by Arthur O. England. Published 
by The National Foremen’s Institute Inc., 
Deep River, Conn. This 24-page booklet, illus- 
trated by R. Palmer and printed in red and 


| black, uses short punchy text and cartoons 

PI PF | | NE to make its important information interesting 
and easily understood. Every supervisor can 

find ideas for better human relations and 


increased production at less cost. The booklet | 
sells for 25 cents a copy with reductions for | 
quantity orders. 


TER 
OLINE — WA INFORMATION LETTERS 21 and 22, in- 
Pp ST ATIO NS dustrial and commercial gas section AGA, [7 
ee 


— AS 
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PIPE LIN concern sintering of powdered metals (by 
W. Wirt Young), and fuels characteristics 

. (by James E. Coleman). 
Also Heavy Construction Mr. Young explains the reasons for using 


sintered metal parts in industry, and gas’ ; 
WI LLIAMS BROTH ERS CORP | part in their fabrication. Mr. Coleman’s study ~ 
_ is an extensive and detailed one, and includes fa 


NEW YORK e TULSA e ATLANTA e HOUSTON |. charts and diagrams analyzing the various k 


fuels studied. 
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AGAIN AVAILABLE! 


352 PAGES of Technical 
Facts, Charts, Diagrams, 
Photographs, including Latest Processes and Materials 


REVISED JUNE 1947 


THE ONLY COMPLETE REFERENCE BOOK 
ON LIQUEFIED GAS ENGINEERING, 
INSTALLATION AND OPERATING METHODS 


CONTENTS: 


The Progress of the Industry 

The ABC of LP-Gas 

Properties of Hydrocarbons in LP-Gas 
Properties of Butane-Propane Mixtures 
Volume Correction Factors 

Analytical Determination and Testing 
Natural Gasoline Plants, Recycling Plants, Oil Refineries 
Delivery by Truck, Rail, Water, Pipe Lines 
Storage Tank and Pressure Vessel Design 
Liquid Metering and Pumping Systems 
Installing and Servicing LP-Gas Systems 
Semi-Bulk Systems 

Bottled Gas Systems 

Gas Utility Service from Central Plants 
Multiple Utility Service from a Central Plant 
Comparative Performance with Other Fuels 
Appliance Installation and Testing 
Domestic Applications 

Commercia! Applications 

Industrial Applications 

Enrichment, Peak Load and Standby Uses 
Fuel for Internal Combustion Engines 
N.B.F.U. Pamphlet No. 58 (1947) 

Motor Carrier Regulations 

Unloading Tank Cars 

Marine Regulations 

Products Liability Insurance 

Handy Tables for Field Use 

Flame Weeding 

iahepehnmmealaiee of OthWer Fuel Gases with Natural Gases 
Bibliography 

Glossary of Terms 


$500 


We pay postage on orders accompanied by check or 
money order. In California add 10c for sales tax. 


SEND ORDER TO 


GAS 


Per Copy 


1709 West Eighth Street 
Los Angeles 14, California 
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IN A 
COMPLETE RANGE 
OF SIZES FROM 11,500 TO 48,000 BTU. 


CIRCULATES—Circulating, warm air . . . even heat 
distribution. 

VENTED—Fully vented . . . no sweaty walls. 
CONVENIENT—External burner control . . . parts easily 


accessible through lower burner grille. 
SAFE—No open flame .. . no exposed element. 


ATTRACTIVE—Baked enamel finish, designed to blend 
with any wall or room treatment. 


OTHER FEATURES—Heavy duty, steel heating element 

_ no pit or basement needed . . . no floor space re- 
quired, projects only three inches into room . . . easily 
installed in standard four inch wall, in new construction 


or old. 


i ea AT 4 


RADIATOR ENGINEERING co. 


Owned and A.S. Martinson 
Operated by pins and Associates 
J, 
3348 Motor Ave. %c? <9 Los Angeles 34 
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NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF SAFETY 


FILMS, prepared by the National Safety 


Screen 
of 403 
safety 


council in cooperation with Business 
magazine, is a comprehensive listing 
motion pictures and slide films for 
education. 

Both sound and silent, the films are styled 
to present safety methods in business, indus- 
try, farms, homes and schools, and on the 
highway. Classified and indexed, with film 
synopsis, type, source and availability of 
purchase, rental, and loan, the directory is 
obtainable through the National Safety coun- 
cil, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. Price: 
25 cents. 


_ CATALOGS 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORP., 
Warren, Ohio—a full color catalog has been 
published illustrating Youngstown kitchens 
by Mullins. Illustrated and explained are 
the basic needs for a Youngstown steel 
kitchen. First, the models of the Kitchenaider 
are shown—sinks, drainboards, and storage 
cabinets, in handsome single units. Then, 
Mullins illustrates his lines of suspended 
wall cabinets and base cabinets—finally, 
utility cabinets are shown. 

The catalog is titled “Dream kitchens for 


FISHER M-SCOPE 
PIPE & CABLE FINDER 


. locates, traces and measures the 
depth of buried pipes and cables even 
through concrete electronically. Elims 
inates costly exploratory digging. 


Write Dept. 9 For 
FREE 16-PAGE BOOKLET 
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Fisher Research Laboratory, Inc. 


PALO ALTO - 


CALIFORNIA 
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* Circulators 
* Gas Heaters 


Lirra- 


LG Gile 


63 years of Peerless research in the 
Science of Heating and its allied prob- 
lems of Engineering, Design, Styling 
and Finish has resulted in today’s out- 
Standing quality heating equipment. _ 


The Peerless line is 


* Made to Sell 
x Made to Satisfy 
* Made to Last 


O2erless 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


nn 
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a song” and illustrates such new innovatiois 
as rolltop storage cabinets, the Mullinaider 
waste disposal unit, and sealer inserters be. 
tween different kitchen units. 


JOHN ZINK CO., P. O. Box 310, Tulsa |, 
Okla.—Two AGA reference manual sheets 
describe the John Zink “Shorty” floor fur- 
nace. Only 26-in. deep overall, the Shorty 
fits under floors with grille at floor level] 
without the need for a pit or basement. Also 
illustrated and explained in the sheets are 
Zink’s “Whisper Quiet” model floor furnace 
(for installations where silent operation :s 
mandatory) and the “Hurricane” model (in- 
dustrial installations. ) 

Complete operating data, including dia- 
grams of ventilation and gas flow, capacities. 
operational characteristics, and space re. 
quirements of all three models are listed. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY 
CORP., Harrison, N. J.—Bulletin C-1100- 
B27A describes the WCZ line of Worthington 
evaporative coolers. Features of accessories 
explained are: outdoor cover for motor and 
drive, air inlet damper, and water treater 
package. Evaporators of the series are used 
for cooling water jacket water for diesel and 
gas engines. 

Complete specifications and cutaway illus- 
trations of the various models are shown. 
Five sizes are available, with capacities rang- 
ing from 5500 to 73,000 Btu/min and with 
air quantities ranging from 2000 to 12,000 
cfm. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVI- 
SION, Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh 8, Pa.—Bulletin 1026 describes the 
mechanical construction, operating principles, 
and performance characteristics of ejector 
service regulators. The exclusive Emco ejec- 
tor principle of automatic loading is dis- 
cussed and presented graphically with flow 
stream diagrams. Large section views show 
component parts. Complete specifications, 
including capacities, outlet pressure adjust- 
ment range, dimensions, weights and _ list 
prices are included in tabular form. 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE CO., 17325 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12—Sealing and lu- 
bricating compounds for general purpose and 
specialized use are described in Catalog No. 
909, published by Parker. 

Properties of valve lubricants, thread seal- 
ing, line sealing, gasket and anti-seize com- 
pounds for many types of tubing and piping 
systems are described. Compounds especially 
developed for aluminum systems, and systems 
handling oxygen, alcohol, aromatic and high- 
octane fuels are among those listed. 


COOPER-BESSEMER CORP., Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio—A folder has been published illustrat- 
ing and explaining applications of the com- 
plete line of Cooper-Bessemer products. Com- 
pressors, pumps, and engines are shown with 
complete illustrations. 

The folder is bound in heavy, durable 
paper, so that it is easily filed for reference. 
The information contained in it is printed in 
an “accordion” form, so that the page can 
be unfolded to show all of the products at 
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MADE IN THREE SIZES 
Write for Bulletin No. 1026 


f lds ALL THESE OTHER ADVANTAGES 
ae 


[) LIGHT WEIGHT—Made in No. 1 size with cover, cap 
and inspection plug of pressure cast alum- 
inum alloy. 


[) LOW LOCK-UP—Constructed to provide a tight ‘“‘no- 
load” lock-up at but 14'' w.c. above outlet 
pressure spring setting. 


» WIDE RANGE ADJUSTMENT—Made possible by long, 
sensitive helical spring. Three spring 
ranges are available. 


D MAINTENANCE EASE—Valve and seat are easily re- 
moved and replaced through inspection 
plug in body. 

PROTECTIVE VENT CAP—Screened against insects. 
Keeps dirt and water out of vent. An op- 
tional extra. 


COMPLETE SAFETY—From tamper-proof internal relief 
valve that vents excess pressures. Optional 
on all sizes. 
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PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVISION 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Kansas City Los Angeles 
New York Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tulsa 
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WHEN IS AN OIT. COMPANY A NATURAL GAS COMPANY? FPC last month refused to say that Delhi Oil Corp. 
wasn't, but agreed that Humble Oil, Houston Oil, and American Republics Corp. were not. The 
latter three, who wanted a decision on their status after signing contracts to sell gas to Texas 
Eastern Transmission Co., were selling at arm’s length, and thus declared free of regulation. 
But Delhi, selling from its San Juan basin reserves to El Paso for transport to California, has 
formed jointly with El Paso the San Juan Pipe Line Co. to carry gas to the Arizona-California 
border, and is thus a natural gas company, says FPC. 


SUPREME COURT TO REVIEW MISSISSIPPI TAX LAW. The legality of a privilege tax for being permitted 
to do business in the state, leveled some months ago against out-of-state oil and gas companies 
and upheld by the state supreme court recently, will soon be decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Appellant, Interstate Oil Pipe Line Co., says oil running through its Missis- 
sippi lines is in interstate commerce, and that the 2%-of-gross tax is a burden on interstate 
commerce and thus unconstitutional. 


MANUFACTURERS LIGHT & HEAT CO. BUYS GETTYSBURG GAS CORP. The Pennsylvania public utilities com- 
mission has okayed the sale to the Pittsburgh company and dissolution of Gettysburg. 


EEI APPROVES PR PROGRAM. The Edison Institute, sold on the value of having people like its member ° 
companies, is instituting a comprehensive public relations plan. 


ROCHESTER GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. CELEBRATES CENTENNIAL. The New York company last month began 
a month-long observance of the 100th birthday of combined service of itself and its predecessor, 


the Rochester Gas & Light Co. 


CLARK BROS. TO MAKE AND MARKET GAS TURBINES AND AXIAI. COMPRESSORS. The Olean, N. Y., firm has 
contracted with Frederic Flader Inc. to manufacture the Flader-designed products. The com- 
pressor will be used in mining, petroleum, and chemical fields. The turbine, similar in operation 
to aircraft jet engines, will drive pumps, compressors, generators, etc. 


NORTHERN NATURAL TO ADD 45-MMCF CAPACITY. Facilities costing $4,311,000 will be constructed along 
the existing Texas to Minneapolis line to bring deliveries north of Clifton, Kan., up to 470 MMcef 
per day. Last month the FPC gave the project its blessing. 


LANCASTER WANTS GAS PROPERTIES OF PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT CO. United Gas Improvement Co. 
and its subsidiary, Lancaster County (Pa.) Gas Co., have filed with the SEC an application 


providing for the purchase at a base price of $1,450,000. UGI would buy 50,000 shares of 
Lancaster capital stock to finance the transaction. 


MICHIGAN-WISCONSIN PIPE LINE CO. SEEKS BOND ISSUE TO BUILD LINE FROM TEXAS. Having already 
raised $22 milliion of a required $88 million by sale of stock to its parent, American Light & 
Traction Co., the transmission company has asked SEC permission to issue $66 million in bonds. 
Hearings were scheduled to start Oct. 13. 


TEXAS-NEW YORK PIPE TO COME FROM WEST. Henry Kaiser is building facilities to mill plates at his 
Fontana, Calif., plant for shipment to Consolidated Steel, Maywood, Calif., for delivery to 
Trans-Continental Gas Pipe Line Co., Austin, Texas. Trans-Continental, whose application to 
build the New York line was okayed by the FPC last May, is seeking an amendment to the 
order to permit it to increase the diameter from 26 to 30 in. This would permit use of Con- 
solidated’s facilities which turned out 30-in. pipe for the Biggest Inch, from Texas to California, 
a year ago. Shipments would start in January. Larger diameter would allow reduction in com- 
pressor outlay to give 325-MMcf capacity as originally planned. 


NEARLY 10,000 ATTEND AGA CONVENTION. News of the convention, papers and digests of papers, as 
well as news notes about the big GAMA show appear elsewhere in this issue. 


FPC BALKS TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION’S BUFFALO LINE APPLICATION. The company has not shown it 
has sufficient reserves committed to warrant increasing its system capacity from 600 MMcf to 


1 billion, says FPC. Further hearings on this are scheduled for Jan. 5, 1949. 


FPC SAYS NIX ON REHEARING FOR PANHANDLE ALLOCATIONS TO MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED. The Detroit 
company and the Michigan public service commission asked for reopening of the question of gas 
deliveries from Panhandle, but the federal body says no. 
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Walworth No. 95 Globe Valve 
Re-New-Disc 


bronze valves... 


Walworth No. 225P Globe Valve 
500 Brinell Seat and Disc 


Walworth 
No. 29 Gate Valve 


built to give 
dependable trouble-free service 
on all recommended jobs 


Walworth No. 95 Bronze Globe Valves 
(Angle Type: No. 96) are recommended 
for service where throttling is not required. 
They are rated at 150 psi working steam 
pressure, 500F; 300 psi cold water, oil or 
gas. The improved renewable disc and lock- 
on, slip-off disc holder — an original Wal- 
worth development—saves time and trouble. 
This valve can be repacked under pressure 
when fully opened. All parts are designed 
to give maximum service and strength. 
Walworth No. 29 Bronze Gate Valves are 
rated at 200 psi working steam pressure, 
550F; 400 psi cold water, oil and gas. These 
valves have rising stems and integral seats. 
Sizes 2-inch and smaller have union bon- 
nets; sizes 21% and 3-inch have bolted bon- 


nets. Valves up to and including 34-inch 
have solid wedge dises; 1l-inch and larger 
have split wedge discs. These valves can be 
repacked under pressure when fully opened. 

Walworth No. 225P Bronze Globe Valves 
(Angle Type: No. 227P) are rated at 350 
psi working steam pressure, 550F; and 
1000 psi non-shock service on cold water, 
oil and gas. The stainless steel, plug type 
seat and disc — heat treated to 500 Brinell 
— can be closed on sand, slag, scale and 


similar floatage, without injury to the seat- 


ing surfaces. They are the longest wearing, 
TOUGHEST bronze valves you can buy. 

For full information about Walworth 
Quality Bronze Valves, see your Walworth 
distributor, or write: 


SPA jae Dee” Bae . 


60 EAST 42nd STREET 


a i’ « WALWORTH 


* Loa 
valves and fittings 
DISTRIBUTORS PRINCIPAL CENTERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Don't Let George Do It 


LENTY of attention was paid at Atlantic City to the 
talk of Everett J. Boothby of Washington Gas Light Co. 


on how to protect the commercial gas load. 


He asked his hearers if they did not remember how much 
they had heard during the war of miracles to be expected 
from electronics. Now fewer futuristic claims are being 
made than in the earlier ballyhoo. 


One would, however, be less than realistic, Mr. Boothby 
said, if one did not recognize that commercial electric cook- 
ing and heating devices are now developed to a point never 
previously reached, and are being mass-produced at lower 
and lower cost,—and that “radar” food preparation is with 
us. Along with both has come a selling and promotional 
program, which, promotionally, one has to respect. 


Recently Mr. Boothby attended a meeting of mixed utility 
vas, electric, telephone and transit people. The attendance 
was predominantly of other than gas men. The meeting 
was addressed by a representative of a well known electric 
equipment manufacturer. In his talk, which Mr. Boothby 
reported as one of the best he had heard in a long time, 
this man frankly discussed their current developments. None 
disturbed Mr. Boothby particularly. “provided we in the 
gas and gas equipment manufacturing business remain 
alert.” But what this speaker referred to sketchily as de- 
velopments they have under way, not yet atastage to discuss 
in detail publicly. convinced Mr. Boothby that the gas in- 
dustry had better follow the “do something” course. 


We had better, said Mr. Boothby, formulate some long- 
range plans not only to hold, but further increase and de- 
velop the commercial load. The offensive, he continued. 
must start while we still have the upper hand. It cannot 
wait until too much ground is lost or until others have more 
and better weapons. In this program Mr. Boothby outlined 
seven objectives. 


|. To make sure that the gas industry and the manufac- 
turers are sufficiently insuring the future of their busi- 
ness with adequate research and development work. Uf 
it were a question of insuring physical property against 
fire, one would be quite sure to have sufficient cover- 
age. Why not think in the same direction in relation to 
insuring the future of a very profitable branch of busi- 
ness ? 


2.To develop, along with the manufacturers, a definite 
program to remodel or modernize every item of com- 
mercial equipment on the lines. And when Mr. Boothby 
says modernize, he doesn’t mean to replace a 1938 
model of a heavy-duty range with a 1948 model, basic- 
ally identical. What the industry must shoot at is fully 
automatic, streamlined equinment, such as the restau- 
rant industry has said it wanis. 
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3. To re-educate the thinking of gas people with regard to 
functional organization of food producing establish- 
ments. The development of cooking centers, baking 
centers, roasting centers, frying centers, and the adap- 
tation of specialized equipment to each function is the 
coming thing. Competition is concentrating on it, and 
it is necessary to move quickly. 

4. To prepare to double sales per commercial customer. 
Through the right kind of promotional and engineering 
efforts it should be possible to saturate the commercial 
field where there exist large demands for hot water, 
steam, space heating and air conditioning. As yet the 
gas industry has not scratched the surface in these 
prolific markets. 

5. To take a new look at future responsibilities in keeping 
commercial gas equipment in proper operating condi- 
tion. True, there is difference of opinion among com- 
panies as to how far they should go in servicing com- 
mercial appliances. Still, utilities should either _mod- 
ernize their methods and do the job well, or if they 
desire to get out of the servicing field, then prepare 
others to do the job. 

6. To re-evaluate the economics of the commercial gas 
business. Mr. Boothby asks how much is being spent 
in sales effort per dollar revenue, and how this com- 
pares with other classes. He asks whether better sales 
coverage and greater care of gas burning appliances 
could not be afforded in a market where gas is sold in 
large volume at a high load factor at good rates. 

To bring about much closer and better working rela- 

tionship in the commercial field between leaders of the 

gas utilities and leaders of the appliance manufacturers. 

Mr. Boothby is convinced that a more complete degree 

of understanding between these two segments of the in- 

dustry would go far toward solving one of the great 
problems, that of unbalanced responsibilities, which is 
found today in the following unanswered questions: 

Why is it that so many commercial appliances are not AGA- 
approved ? 

Who is responsible for adequacy of installation? 

Who is responsible for the adequacy of pipe sizes supplying 
commercial appliances? 

How far can each go in improving equipment? 

Who should maintain appliances? 

What should be the relative share of promotional effort? 

What can one give and expect in return from the other? 
Manufacturers know how acute each of these questions 
is and how urgent it is to get them answered. Mr. Boothby 
feels that just as utility executives devote time and energy 
day by day to matters of system development, procurement 
of materials, procurement of capital, rate matters and labor 
contracts—so equally must management keep its finger 
continuously on the pulse of the major components of the 
gas market. 

As he points out, if it is left for George to do, it will 
probably not be done. 


~. 
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Gobble -de-gook 


” A wapse with a campaign for better public relations for 
the gas industry, it might be well to start one for use 
of simpler English. 

The inspiration for this bold plan is the talk at the recent 
AGA convention by Charles J. Allen, vice president of The 
Connecticut Light and Power Co., Waterbury. 

Subject of Mr. Allen’s talk was “Telling our Story to 
Employees.” The same principles. however, might be ap- 
plied to “Telling Our Story to the Gas Industry,” or “Tell- 
ing Our Story to the Outside Public.” 

Our contemporary, that energetic little sheet the “Caloric 
Chronicle,” which is stuck under everyone's door at AGA 
conventions, picked up some of Mr. Allen’s ideas and’ com- 
pared them to the thoughts of former Congressmen Maury 
Maverick, who took a rap at “gobble-de-gook,” the mysti- 
fying and involved language of government reports. 

Certainly Mr. Allen’s criticisms are valid for such matters 
as preparing reports for employees, and for the outside 
public. 

And for the gas industry itself, it might be that meetings 
would be even better attended, papers more carefully list- 
ened to, and that there would be less suffering from hang- 
over, if a few of the $10 phrases were simplified. 

“T don’t see,” said Mr. Allen, “why there need be any 
feeling that trying to keep one’s sentences brief and simple 
is beneath one’s dignity. The Bible, which has certainly not 
lacked the readership of ordinary people in the past, is 
famous for the simplicity and clarity of its sentence 
structure.” 

On the subject of employee house organs, Mr. Allen 
declared that: 

“Instead of breaking down the complex mass of a big 
company into small, easily understandable parts which fit 
in with one another, public relations has often failed to 
pay anything like sufficient attention to the very human 
aspect of the matter. 

“It has turned rather to putting out slick, semi-profes- 
sional employee magazines and booklets and writing mes- 
sages of inspiration and instructions studded with $10 
words to puzzle the not-too-well-read Joe Gaspipe.” 

Mr. Allen wanted to know why the phrases “with the ex- 
ception that” should be used, when what is meant is “ex- 
cept.” why “in place thereof” should be used rather than 
“instead,” or “paid in connection with” when what is 
meant is “paid for.” 

Much of this lingo, we suspect. had original impetus in 
the government, where a bureaucrat can’t make himself 
into a bigger bureaucrat, or “expand” as the expression 
goes there. unless there is a liberal sprinkling in his reports 
of such words as “effectuate.” “evaluate.” “activate” and 
“implement.” 

Let’s have none of it. 


OF Debbil Steel Again 


— was considerable benefit derived at the Atlantic 
City convention by the attendance of those of one group 
at meetings of other groups. GAMA people profited from 
the AGA sessions, AGA members from the GAMA exhibit. 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn. people covered the GAMA 
exhibit with a fine tooth comb. And incidentally, the AGA 
and GAMA conventioneers who walked up the boardwalk to 
attend the luncheon Thursday of the LPGA heard a fine 
speech by Bennett S. Chapple, Jr., assistant vice president 
of United States Steel. Mr. Chapple lifted some of the lid 
of mystery off the present steel situation. 

The steel boys are taking off their gloves a bit these days 
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over the effect of the cement decision on the time-honored 
basing point system. With the expressions of opinion noted 
in the metropolitan press from various industries, it begins 
to look more definitely as if the incoming Congress will 
incline to do something to remedy the effects of this Su- 
preme Court ruling. The decision seems to follow the sonie- 
what dreamy, idealistic line that has characterized Wash- 
ington thought and action over the past 16 years. 

“The uncertain effects of the Supreme Court decision will 
likely give pause to the expansion plans of any manufac- 
turer,” Mr. Chapple declared. “The steel consuming indus- 
tries have expanded through the years with complete free- 
dom to obtain new sources of steel at competitive prices. 
This freedom of action has now been taken away froin 
them, and unless restored, is bound to impose additional 
hazards upon their future expansion. 

“What great reform is this decision supposed to accom- 
plish? It surely does not tend to increase competition be- 
tween steel producers. It surely does tend to create dis- 
crimination among some steel consumers at their present 
locations. 

“By what logic are laws pertaining to fair competition 
so interpreted that a manufacturer may be forced to move 
his plant in order to gain the competitive position the very 
same laws are supposed to protect?” 

As Mr. Chapple held, the effect of any merchandising 
method which contemplates a uniform mill net return is to 
create a monopoly zone surrounding each point of produc- 
tion, within which no other producer can compete—even 
though he may charge the same price f.o.b. his mill. This 
in substance is what it is believed the court’s decision is 
likely to bring about. 

While it is hard to see how the decision can work any 
serious hardship on the gas utility industry, it is likely that 
unless Congress passes legislation to change the situation. 
it might cause hardship to some who supply the gas indus- 
try with equipment. It has been viewed as likely to cause 
the end of the prosperity of communities where the new 
rules will cause the location of these particular communities 
to be uneconomic. With industries closed down in such 
towns, there would no longer be any excuse for the towns’ 
existence, and they might be abandoned. 


Premium Prices 


Some worth while thoughts at Atlantic City were ex- 
pressed by Edward Falck, Chief Consultant on Power and 
Utilities of the National Security Resources Board. 

Coupled with an effective voluntary steel allocation plan. 
said Mr. Falck, the gas industry might well make an effort 
to minimize intra-industry competitive buying of steel at 
premium prices. Such a move, Mr. Falck believes, would 
not only be beneficial to the gas industry, but would be 
welcomed by steel producers and the consuming public. 
which pays the premium price for steel pipe. 


Merry-Go-Round 


The futility of some things that go on in Washington 
was shown in the recent statement by Secretary of Com- 
merce Sawyer that few, if any, industries which have not 
already received guarantees of steel supplies under the 
voluntary allocations program can expect to get such guar- 
antees now. The program is grinding to a halt because 
agreements made under the law must expire March 1, 1949. 

It has been reported that one factor is a feeling of in- 
security of some government employees about their jobs. 
With changes due in Washington after the first of the year. 
and the whole program due to expire on March 1, why 
bother ? 

It may seem more to the point to adjourn to the Old 


Ebbitt on F St. 
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‘TECHNICAL TRENDS 
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Combustion 
OMBUSTION is of course a 


process that is vitally interest- 
ing to the gas industry inasmuch 
as it is the phenomenon whereby 
the industry’s product is con- 
verted into useful and applied 
energy. It has been known to 
man since his earliest history but, 
strangely enough, the nature and 
mechanics of flame formation, size 
speed and temperature are not 
yet fully explored and understood. 
One of the thresholds which 
science is now crossing is that 
which separates gas combustion 
from explosion, or deflagration 
from detonation. In combustion 
we think of the rate of energy 
release, or the velocity of flame propogation; in detonation 
the energy release is so rapid as to be practically instantane- 
ous. and, if stable or controlled detonation can be achieved, 
the heat input into a combustion chamber, in Btu-per-unit 
volume per unit time, could greatly surpass any results now 
conventionally obtained. Equal strides are being made in 
combustion of liquid fuels, as in gas turbines and jet en- 
gines; and in controlled use of the already developed liquid 
and solid explosives. 

For the interested reader, a review of recent developments 
in combustion processes may be found in /ndustrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, September 1948, under the title of 
“Combustion” by Bernard Lewis and Guenther von Elbe 
of the Central Experimental Station of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, Pittsburgh. Also, the Third Symposium on Com- 
bustion, Flame and Explosion Phenomena was held Septem- 
ber last at the University of Wisconsin and the more than 
100 papers, in a bound volume of Proceedings, will shortly 
be published and can be obtained from The Williams and 
Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2, 
Md., at a cost of $10. 

Contributors to this symposium include the leading au- 
thorities on this continent and in Great Britain, and repre- 
sentatives from other European countries, and India. 


Nitrates From a Gas Furnace 


N a paper entitled “Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen in 

a Gas Heated Furnace,” in /ndustrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, September 1948, Nathan Gilbert and Farrington 
Daniels, University of Wisconsin, describe a process which 
lias possible practical industrial application and _ several 
points of interest. 

Using a dual furnace containing two beds of magnesium 
oxide pebbles, and fuel gas of 550 Btu per cu ft (enriched 
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water gas), temperatures of 2100° C (3812° F) were 
reached and nitric oxide concentrations greater than 1% 
were produced in the flue gases. Operating in one direction, 
air is preheated in the first pebble bed, and then gas is 
introduced and combustion takes place in a refractory lined 
chamber between the two beds, and then the combustion 
products pass through and are cooled in the second bed; 
the direction is then reversed, and the alternations can con- 
tinue indefinitely. The high temperature of 3812° F pro- 
duces the nitric oxide, and the rapid cooling in the down- 
stream pebble bed “fixes” it (prevents decomposition). 

It is stated that the high temperature, above that obtained 
by normal gas combustion, is readily achieved by this 
method of preheating the combustion air. 


Talent for the Industry 


T seems rather obvious that the industry will benefit from 

any reasonable means of attracting and training com- 
petent young engineers during their scholastic development. 
The graduate training program at the Institute of Gas 
Technology is one method of accomplishing this. 

It is of interest to note that the Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Co. has recently established a graduate fellowship for 
study and research in natural gas transmission at Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. This fellowship is 
open to graduates of any accredited college or university. 
The selection will be made jointly by the head of the col- 
lege’s department of petroleum engineering and officials of 
the Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 


King Coal Is Deposed 
ETROLEUM and natural gas have now taken the lead 


in the energy supply in this country, coal having fallen 
to third place, according to a report from the commerce 
department in Washington last month. Based on the 1935- 
39 period, use of petroleum has increased 60% and nat- 
ural gas 80%, whereas bituminous coal has gained only 
25% and anthracite coal has decreased 15%. It is thought 
that these changes in. relative usage can be attributed to 
wider use of petroleum-consuming equipment and growing 
application of natural gas to residential and commercial 
heating. 

The Commerce Department states that diesel-electric 
locomotives are using 10% more oil and have lowered the 
railroads’ consumption of coal considerably; that residen- 
tial oil burners have increased 66% and farm tractors 
90%: and that the iron and steel industries use almost 
3% of the total crude oil produced. Residential consump- 
tion of natural gas has increased 100%, and commercial 
usage 150%. The price of bituminous coal has increased 
83%, and anthracite 64%; petroleum has risen 133%; 
natural gas has stayed approximately constant. 
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No piping need too varied 
for the complete CRANE line 


There is no piping requirement that Crane can’t 
meet. Whether it’s production, transmission or 
distribution piping . . . for manufactured or 
natural gas... youcan get it from the complete 
Crane line. One Catalog brings you unequalled 
selection of valves, fittings, accessories, fabri- 
cated piping and pipe—for every pressure and 
temperature rating. One Order to your nearest 
Crane Branch or Wholesaler covers all your res 
piping needs—in brass, steel, iron, or alloy 
materials. 


Complete selection from a Single Source of Ue | a fi Oe uk » os ok oe — 


Supply—Crane—simplifies every gas < oe! | bY: ~~ - wai tai 
piping procedure, from design to erec- i SE | io - ee, hes 

tion to maintenance. One Responsibility aa es 

for all materials helps you to get better instal- 
lations, avoid needless and costly delays. And 
the High Quality in every item from Crane 
means—as it has for more than 90 years—a 
uniformly dependable performance from every 
part of your piping systems. 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan coun 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., Branches and Wholesalers 
Serving All Industrial Areas. 
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Crane bevel gear-operated 30-in. gate . : 
valve. Crane supplies a complete line of « 


valve operating equipment. PSS cee = See : gone 
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SUCTION AND DISCHARGE manifold piping to compressor house at booster 
station. The broad Crane line includes all valves, fittings, fabricated piping 
and pipe needed by the gas industry. 
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New Ammunition 


age. the GAMA exhibitors 
certainly took off the wraps at 
the recent Atlantic City exhibit. 
and he must have been a singu- 
larly unimaginative individual 
who didn’t go home all aglow. 
appreciative oa the excellent am- 
munition available and impressed 
by the top grade skill of our man- 
ufacturers in anticipating the in- 
dustry’s needs. 

The developments and refine- 
ments of existing facilities were 
particularly impressive. There 
was no gas-fired television set on 
exhibition, but Frank H. Trembly. 
Jr. of Philadelphia announced the 
practical debut of single-point ignition, whereby one pilot 
light on a modern gas range takes care of all top burners 
and the oven. As he said, the gas industry with single-point 
ignition now has promotional advantages to our industry 
that no competitive cooking service can match. 

Then there is the gas oven thermostat, which with its 
“self-compensated diaphragm” brings an even temperature 
to oven cooking. While we have always had a tremendous 
advantage in this respect over our electric competitors—a 
curve of their completely on-and-off thermostat looks like 
a cross section of San Francisco—we now can offer a 
straight line oven temperature, about which even a perfec- 
tionist cook cannot quibble. 

Also welcome is the new commercial fryer. which with 
its “fat mizer’”’ chamber makes precious fats last two to four 
times longer between changes. 

The gas industry’s stake in the air-conditioning field will 
be further consolidated by the sectional gas-fired winter air- 
conditioner, which can be sold in sections or as a complete 
year round system, thereby catering to the pocketbook of 
him who wants to reach his goal in stages. or him who 
wants it all at once. 


yw previously indicated on this 
Pp 


Private Ownership 


N that the presidential campaign is over, this page cannot 

be accused of electioneering in expressing its resentment 
over the misuse of the facts about utility ownership in the 
campaign by one of the candidates. whose sole business ex- 
perience seems to have been running a haberdashery which 
went broke. 

Fortunately, the voters are becoming more and more dis- 
cerning in their ability to recognize a red herring when 
they smell it. 

As you know, one party painted a picture of a group of 
creedy utility barons who as one commentator (sic) put it, 

“In the 80th Congress. . . . tried to stop any further exten- 
-ion of government transmission lines. They want to build 
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them themselves, so they can control the distribution and 
sale of public power on their own terms and for their own 
profit.” Sounds very villainous, doesn’t it? 

The real facts are that the investing public, whose money 
by the billions of dollars built our present efficient utility 
system, have elected managements to see that their invest- 
ment be adequately protected from the socialistic competi- 
tion of a bunch of job-hungry politicians, who would much 
rather take a dollar out than invest a dime in any industry. 
Utility management recognized the socialistic threat and 
very properly took what protective action was necessary 
within the legal limits available. 

Public ownership is political operation. and by now Mr. 
and Mrs. John Q. Public have surely had enough experience 
with the bumbling bureaucrats to appreciate the advantages 
of a service stimulated by a profit-inspired initiative, in 
contrast to the lackadaisical. tax-primed inefficiency that is 
fundamental apparently in everything when the ward-heeler 
wangles and whittles. 


Free Appliance Service 
—_ three-part study of free service by C. A. Renz, con- 


cluded in the October issue of GAS, was an excellent 
analysis of a problem which has been highly controversial 
for many years in the gas industry. Mr. Renz maintains it 
is primarily a question of control, best handled by special 
service training and manufacturer cooperation and coordi- 
nation with the utility. All this is based on the assumption 
that the utility gives free service. 

Of course, to call it free service is a misnomer in the first 
place. While apparently the customer gets free service. we 
all know it isn't really free. Somebody pays. and that some- 
body, in the last analysis, is John Q. Public himself. If the 
utility assumes the expense, it is carried as an operating 
cost and is a rate-making factor. If the manufacturer foots 
the bill, he naturally includes it in the cost of his product. 

There was a time when the utility practice of free-serv- 
icing appliances was one of the major headaches in utility- 
appliance dealer relations. The dealer simply couldn't com-. 
pete. Why should Mrs. John Q. Public buy a gas range 
from dealer X when she could go to the gas company, with 
the assurances that if anything went wrong through the 
vears, the gas company, apart from the cost of parts to be 
replaced, would be right there to take care of it. It was the 
perpetuation of a system stemming from the days when the 
gas company was on its own in the appliance field. pioneer- 
ing and developing the use of its service. But those days 
are now gone forever. There are thousands of dealers in 
the field (we invited 30,000 of them to the recent GAMA 
exhibit at Atlantic City) who were never on a utility pay- 
roll, but who. nevertheless, are hoping to make a good 
living in the gas industry. These men are entitled to a fair 
deal and if the gas company still feels that free service is 
ood business, it must assume the responsibility——or rather 
the liability, too—for any such service rendered by the 
appliance dealer, matching that offered by the utility. 
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calls for the utility man. 
Make this simple and positive test in your 
own laboratory: Adjust to any practical 
working outlet pressure desired. Vary the inlet 
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Aerial view of Utility plant 
in which all manufacturing 
\ operations from foundry to 
final assembly are completed. 


Utility Type A Service Regulator 
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For Every Service Outlet in the Nation 


Here is a Service Regulator built specifically 
for the Utility Companies. The UTILITY Type 
**A’’ Regulator maintains closest control 
of outlet pressure with widest variation 
of inlet pressure. This wide range of per- 
missible inlet pressures means ‘‘DEFINITELY 
BETTER REGULATION” plus fewer service 


pressure to the extreme, say, from 3 pounds 
to 50 pounds or even up to 75 pounds, if 
you desire. Then compare the results. 


CONSTRUCTION 


1. REGULATOR COVER — Finest aluminum 
alloy casting 


2. REGULATOR BODY — Cast iron 
3. RAIN-PROOF VENT CAP 
4. DIAPHRAGM — Highly flexible for use 
with natural gas or mixed gases 
5. All internal parts corrosion resistant. 
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\-Ypu may now order Service Regulators ' 
set and sealed to your actual specifications 

by simply specifying pressure requirements. 
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SEND TODAY FOR 
PERFORMANCE CURVES 
AND QUANTITY PRICES 
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The Natural Gas Investigation and After 


2. The Fight in Cong 


Battle of 


HE Federal Power Commission 

concluded its G-580 Natural Gas 
Investigation in the autumn of 1946 
with the filing of briefs setting forth 
the views and interests of the oil indus- 
try represented by its several associ- 
ations, of the gas industry, and of 
those interests viewing with alarm the 
continued encroachment of natural gas 
upon eastern fuel markets. These in- 
cluded Koppers Co., the Assn. of 
American Railroads, the bituminous 
and anthracite coal industries and, of 
course, United Mine Workers. Allto- 
cether there were more than 20 of 
these briefs and statements. The com- 
mission staff immediately commenced 
analysis of the record—no small job 
since the actual record comprised about 
14,500 pages of testimony and discus- 
sion by 320 witnesses, supplemented 
by 477 exhibits, many of them large 
and technical. The actual hearings had 
occupied 85 days, first in the oil-gas 
country, then in Chicago where a cross 
section of consumers’ views was re- 
corded, with the grand finale in the 
austere courtroom of the Washington 
Court of Appeals. Since the investiga- 
tion of the natural gas industry by the 
Federal Trade Commission, concluded 
in 1935, no comparable record could 
be put together out of all the state and 
federal investigations intervening. 

A great deal of the discussion and 
the active interest and participation by 
oil producers arose over the jurisdic- 
tional questions which had been con- 
sidered by the Supreme Court in the 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co. case’ in 
which a 5-4 decision had sustained 
rate-emaking policies of FPC and ap- 
proved price fixing of gas produced by 
an affiliate on the basis of actual pro- 
duction cost including a prescribed re- 
turn on the net investment of the affili- 
‘te in production property. Meanwhile 


“olorado Interstate Gas Co. vs. Federal Power Com- 
ission 324 U. S. 581 (1945). 
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the Bills 


the Louisiana case had been decided 
by the Circuit Court and the Court of 
Appeals with certiorari granted by the 
Supreme Court on the limited ques- 
tion of jurisdiction.” There was appre- 
hension in the industry anticipating its 
lost cause. which did actually culmi- 
nate in this pronouncement of a un- 
animous court shortly before Congress 
recessed: 


... The gas moved by petitioner to the 
points of sale consisted of gas produced 
from petitioner’s wells commingled with 
that produced and gathered by other 
companies and introduced into petitioner’s 
pipeline system during the course of the 
movement. By the time the sales are con- 
summated, nothing further in the gather- 
ing process remains to be done. We have 
held that these sales are in interstate com- 
merce. It cannot be doubted that their 
regulation is predominately a matter of 
national, as contrasted to local, concern. 
All the gas sold in these transactions is 
destined for consumption in states other 
than Louisiana. Unreasonable charges ex- 
acted at this stage of the interstate move- 
ment become perpetuated in large part in 
fixed items of costs which must be covered 
by rates charged subsequent purchasers 
of the gas including the ultimate consumer. 
It was to avoid such situations that the 
Natural Gas Act was passed. 


An important committee of repre- 
sentative attorneys had functioned as a 
branch of the Natural Gas Industry 
Committee, which took responsibility 
for presenting in the G-580 Investiga- 
tion the views and purposes of the 
regulated companies. The composite 
views of this legal committee were ex- 
pressed in proposed amendments to 
the Natural Gas Act whereby an act 
of Congress would overcome the effect 
of the decision in the Louisiana case. 
It was obvious that if the high court’s 


“Interstate Natural Gas Co. vs. Federal Power Commis- 


sion, et al. 331 U. S. 682 (decided June 16, 1947). 


By SAMUEL H. CROSBY 


. 


pronouncement were accepted as a per- 
manent basis for regulation FPC might 
at any time require from the oil com- 
panies cost data on the discovery and 
production of oil and natural gas and, 
by not-too-logical reasoning, conclude 
that gas produced with oil costs the 
producer nothing and so would have 
no more than nominal value when sold 
to a regulated pipeline company. 


The bill was introduced by Con- 
eressman Ross Rizley of Oklahoma 
Feb. 24, 1947, as H.R. 2185. With cer- 
tain unimportant amendments it was 
favorably reported to the House of 
Representatives by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce July 
7, 1947, as H.R. 4051 and passed the 
House July 11, 1947 after brief debate, 
254 to 64. 

The following day H.R. 4051 reached 
the Senate calendar and was referred 
to the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. Senators Moore of 
Oklahoma and Ferguson of Michigan 
had sponsored the industry bill in the 
Senate where they had introduced it 
as 8. 734 Feb. 28, 1947. Senator White’s 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce had briefly considered S. 
734 on April 29 and again on July 1, 
1947. When H.R. 4051 reached this 
committee the hearing record of the 
House committee and the committee 
report were made part of the Senate 
committee record but with recess im- 
pending no hearings were scheduled 
and none were held during 1947. 


When the second session of the 80th 
Congress convened a Senate subcom- 
mittee was named to conduct hearings 
on H.R. 4051. This subcommittee was 
composed of Senators Stewart and 
Capehart with Senator Moore as Chair- 
man. Hearings were commenced Feb. 
4, 1948, and an eight-day battle royal 
ensued before the subcommittee, end- 
ing Feb. 18. The reports of the sub- 
committee, like the FPC reports on the 
G-580 Natural Gas Investigation, com- 
prised two documents, with Senators 
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Moore and Capehart presenting a ma- 
jority report favoring the bill with 
various important amendments, and 
Senator Stewart, following the Olds- 
Draper line, strongly opposing adop- 
tion. The Stewart report proposed as 
a substitute the Olds-sponsored amend- 
ments of the Natural Gas Act to 
enlarge KPC powers under the statutes 
in step with the Supreme Court’s view 
in the Louisiana case. 
The majority report was dated April 
3 and Senator Stewart's minority re- 
port April 23. About mid-May the 
whole committee considered the con- 
flicting subcommittee reports and voted 
9-4 not to act upon either. This is the 
chronology of the Rizley bill. The real 
story is in the details of the battle. 
In the hearings before the House 
committee the industry bill had rela- 
tively smooth sailing. Chairman Smith 
of FPC had appeared on the seventh 
and last day to discuss an FPC analvy- 
sis of the bill and to recommend that 
no Congressional action be taken un- 
til the commission's reports of its 
G-580 Natural Gas Investigation should 
become available to Congress. He said: 
... it is the position of the commission 
that it would be unwise for the Congress 
at this time, in an atmosphere of seeming 
haste and urgency, to enact the proposed 
legislation ... 


After the decision was handed down 
in the Louisiana case Chairman Smith 
suggested again that action be deferred 
on the industry bill. but offered the 
text of a bill to give immediate pro- 
tection to the status of independent 
producers of gas from the effects of 
the decision. This became H.R. 4099, 
introduced by Congressman Priest of 
Tennessee, but the committee of which 
he was a member rejected it and adopt- 
ed Congressman Carson's favorable 
report on which the House acted. 

The sponsors of H.R. 4051 having 
failed in their efforts to obtain prompt 
action in the Senate before Congress 
recessed were startled about that time 
by a sudden and unexpected broadside 
of adverse publicity. The opening 
statement of Senator Moore when he 
commenced the Senate subcommittee 
hearings tells the story: 

The purpose of this hearing is to give 

further consideration to H.R. 405] 

On consideration of the matter by the 
full committee, the bill failed of approval 
but was re-referred to this subcommittee 
for further hearings. The reason for such 
action grew out of the fact that after the 
hearings were closed by the Senate com- 
mittee, the Federal Power Commission. 
under date of July 19, 1947, released to 
the Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance a 
report in which it was charged that the 
enactment of either the Senate or House 
bill would require an annual increase of 
rates of $56,547,739 to ultimate consumers. 
The claimed increase to ultimate consumers 
was broken down by areas as to sources of 
supply and distribution and as to certain 
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INDUSTRY WITNESS 


Dr. E. DeGolyer helped the industry 
cause with his expert analysis of prove ; 
reserves of natural gas in testifying | 
fore the Federal Power Commission du 
ing the lengthy hearings in Docket G-58 
the Natural Gas Investigation. 

A recognized authority on the subje 
the eminent Texan gave testimony 
prove that new discoveries were excee 
ing withdrawals, and so long as this rati 
was maintained it was impossible to r 
gard natural gas as approaching exhau: 
tion in any foreseeable period of time. 

Subsequent revisions and additions ¢ 
the reserve estimates, made by the AGA’: 
own committee, have lent veracity to D. 
DeGolyer’s estimates. 

In this photo, Dr. DeGolyer is shown 
at the final hearing in the courtroom o! 
the Washington Court of Appeals, wher: 
the hearings were concluded. At this ses 
sion, the commission wound up its busi 
ness on the 85th day of the investigation 
during which 320 witnesses had filled 
14,500 pages of testimony and had filed 
477 exhibits. 


cities. The report had the immediate effect, 
because of the wide newspaper publicity 
given to it, and the editorial comment re- 
sulting, of leading a great many people in 
the consuming areas to believe that the 
proposed legislation was designed to extort 
from the public unreasonable gas prices. 

Columnists and editors had made ef- 
fective use of these data during the six 
months intervening. Moreover, not 
only did computations by the FPC 
rate bureau have the stamp of authen- 
ticity but no available means was found 
by the industry to counteract the effect 
on the public mind. A first class politi- 
cal issue was in the making for this 
biggest of all election years! 

During the later months of 1947 
the sponsors of the amendments be- 
came fully convinced that the entire 
four-man commission opposed the in- 
dustry bill. Commissioner Smith and 
Commissioner Wimberly had indicated 
a willingness to go along with the in- 
dustry in principle upon the most im- 
portant problems at issue. Commis- 
sioners Olds and Draper were then 
flatly opposed to any amendment to 
the Natural Gas Act. 

At the annual convention of the 
American Gas Assn. held in Cleveland 
in October, 1947, Chairman Smith. 
speaking as an individual member and 
not for the commission, held out the 
olive branch and indicated that he 
would give support to various changes 
in the law which would be accom- 
plished by the industry bill. However. 
he made it explicitly clear that in his 
judgment protection of the public in- 
terest requires retention by the com- 
mission of broad administrative dis- 
cretion and that he did not approve the 
rigid definitions and narrow restric- 
tions which the authors of the industry 
bill had embodied in it. 


The practical problem confronting 


the sponsors of the industry bill was 
baffling. Finally, on Dec. 18, 12 men. 
all in positions of responsibility for 
the numerous interests which would be 
affected by amendment of the Natural 
Gas Act, met with the four members 
of the commission in an effort to 
achieve mutual understanding and if 
possible to effect a practical solution 
acceptable to the commission and 
deemed workable and safe by the oil 
country interests. The conference got 
nowhere. The 12 men came away with 
the determination to fight it out in 
Congress. The swords then were 
crossed in the Senate committee rooms. 


Olds-Draper Report 


HE preceding article in the October 

issue of GAS fully presented the 
substance and conclusions of the re- 
port of the G-580 Natural Gas Investi- 
gation as sponsored by Chairman 
Smith and Vice Chairman Wimberly. 
Both these commissioners testified be- 
fore Senator Moore’s subcommittee in 
accordance with the content of their 
recommendations. The preceding arti- 
cle did not present the substance of the 
views of Commissioners Olds and Dra- 
per. 

It was pointed out that the basic 
conflict of views upon which the com- 
mission is divided is ideological. The 
differences have an illuminating back- 
sround such as might be expected in 
an appointive commission. 

The order for the Natural Gas In- 
vestigation was adopted in September 
1944. At that time the members of the 
commission were Draper. Manly, Scott. 
Olds and Smith. Before the hearings 
were fairly under way commencing in 
September 1945 Mr. Manly and Mr. 


Scott had resigned and Mr. Sachse and 
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Thomas C. Buchanan is truly the enigma 
of the Federal Power Commission. If a 
new President takes office in January, will 
he be retained as a commissioner? If Mr. 
Truman is re-elected, will the President 
attempt once more to put through Mr. 
Buchanan's permanent appointment, 
against the will of the conservative sena- 
tors who barred the way several months 
ago? Would a new Senate, possibly with 
some new members, approve his perma- 
nent appointment? 

Because Mr. Buchanan is regarded as 
New Dealish in some quarters, the an- 
swers lie in the election results. 


At the moment, Mr. Buchanan holds 
the balance of power, breaking at long 
last the deadlock between the Smith-Wim- 
berly and the Olds-Draper factions. 


After the legislators had balked at rec- 
ommendations of Burton Behling and Mr. 
Buchanan for the post vacated in 1947 
by Richard Sachse, Mr. Buchanan was 
given his interim appointment by Mr. 
Truman last July 14. 


QUESTION MARK 


Mr. Wimberly had been appointed. 
Commissioner Sachse resigned in May 
1947 and that vacancy was finally 
filled in July 1948 by the interim ap- 
pointment of Mr. Buchanan. Commis- 
sioner Draper has served continuously 
since December 1930 having been a 
member of the original full time com- 
mission. Mr. Olds was appointed in 
1939 and Commissioner Smith succeed- 
ed Commissioner Seavey in October 
1943. 

After Mr. Manly’s resignation, just 
when the hearings in the investigation 
were about to begin, Mr. Smith was 
made supervising commissioner and he 
attended all of the hearings. Mr. Wim- 
berly’s appointment came while the 
initial hearings at Kansas City and 
Oklahoma City were in progress. As 
an Oklahoma newspaper publisher. 
Mr. Wimbherlv brought to the commis- 
sion for the first time ‘years of famil- 
iarity with the problems and practices 
of the oil-gas industry in the south- 
west. He had firsthand knowledge of 
the inequities to landowners and _ pro- 
ducers resulting from the court-con- 
firmed rate-making policies of the 
commission. 

Messrs. Olds and Draper are the 
surviving members of the old commis- 
sion which had charted the original 
course of regulation of the natural gas 
industry when the act was passed in 
1938. Under the strategic legal guid- 
ance of Commissioner Scott they had 
won sweeping victories from a friend- 
ly Supreme Court. Olds and Draper 
now seem to stand in stalwart opposi- 
tion to any substantial modification of 
those policies and any relaxation of 
the firm controls which the Supreme 
Court has given the commission over 
the natural gas industry, or the man- 
ner of their application. 
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The report of the G-580 Natural Gas 
Investigation, prepared by Mr. Olds 
and subscribed to by Mr. Draper, com- 
prises more than 300 mimeographed 
pages. This was filed with Senator 
Moore’s subcommittee. The quotation 
of a few passages from the introduc- 
tory section indicates broadly the views 
and conclusions to which its sponsors 
adhere. These quotations pitch the key 
for the whole report: 


This report has been prepared with a 
view to finding what light the Federal 
Power Commission’s broad investigation of 
the natural gas industry has to throw upon 
the federal responsibility for the interstate 
aspects of this important public service ... 

At the outset it should be made _ per- 
fectly clear that the commission as then 
constituted (1944) did not undertake the 
investigation because it felt that the Nat- 
ural Gas Act was an unsatisfactory instru- 
ment for assuring proper regulation in the 
public interest, or because it believed that 
the act required amendment, let alone 
complete overhauling. In fact, the com- 
mission then believed the act to be work- 
able, for it had enabled the commission 
to put the interstate natural gas business 
on a sound and expanding basis, with the 
consumer interest served by large rate re- 
ductions and the prospect of still further 
lowering the cost of natural gas. 

There is nothing in the entire 15,000 
pages of evidence, or in the 500 odd ex- 
hibits, to support a change in this view. 
In fact, careful analysis of the evidence 
will reveal that the notion the act is un- 
satisfactory and requires drastic overhaul- 
ing was a brain-child of the oil and natural 
gas interests, that it was fostered and sup- 
ported by well organized propaganda, 
which inveigled even some of those who 
should be alert to safeguard public inter- 
est. and that its objective was the objective 
of practically all big industries affected 
with a public interest, viz., to render regu- 
lation a hollow formality. 


The record, as will be seen in the analy- 
sis contained in the subsequent pages of 
this report, shows clearly that all proposals 
to amend the act (1) to require the com- 
mission to allow a “fair field price” or 


“commodity value” for natural gas at the 
point where it enters the long-distance 
pipelines; (2) to exempt from federal reg- 
ulation all interstate natural gas business 
except the performance of the long-dis- 
tance transportation function; (3) to per- 
mit the pipeline companies to undertake 
large expansions of capacity without regu- 
latory control; and (4) to preclude the 
commission from considering all aspects 
of the public convenience and _ necessity. 
including conservation, availability of other 
fuels and the purposes which the proposed 
deliveries are to serve; are designed to re- 
move or devitalize those aspects of regula- 
tion which are primarily designed to pro- 
tect the public, leaving in effect those pro- 
visions of the act which, in the main, pro- 
tect the monopoly position of the industry. 

7 * %* 

The big oil and natural gas companies. 
which control the bulk of the natural gas 
reserves, and are in a position to acquire 
newly discovered reserves at low prices, 
would be the principal gainers from such 
amendments. They would be afforded full 
opportunity to exploit the country’s limited 
natural gas reserves in such a way as to 
secure the largest and quickest profits, 
without regard for either the regional or 
the national interest. The “fair field price’ 
or “commodity value” amendment alone, 
in whatever form it may be offered, would 
literally net these corporations billions of 
dollars over the life of the fields, whose 
lives would be measurably shortened by 
banning consideration of the conservation 
aspects associated with interstate trans- 
portation and sale of natural gas. 

These great corporations have attempted 
to persuade officials of producing states, 
the owners of gas royalties. the educators 
now dependent on oil and gas revenues for 
the support of schools and universities, 
that their interests are enhanced by quick 
exploitation of natural gas at prices deter- 
mined by what the traffic will bear in com- 
petition with oil and coal. But the record 
completely contradicts this specious iden- 
tity of interest. For it shows the oil and 
natural gas enterprises as powerful out- 
siders selfishly inciting the regional people 
to suppert them against the best local ine 
terests. 

In the issue posed in this investigation 
by the oil and gas interests and their 
spokesmen, we are dealing with one aspect 
of the conflict between the long-range in- 
terest of the permanent inhabitants of the 
West and South and other interests who 
see resources only as potential booty. 

ok * % 


The (pipe) lines take away natural gas 
from the . . . states, which Jack manufac- 
turing activity as well as any other im- 
portant energy resources, except exhausti- 
ble petroleum and gas, and deliver it in 
ever larger volumes to the . . . states which 
are highly industrialized and amply pro- 
vided with coal reserves for more than a 
thousand years. This pictures an economic 
problem which the nation must boldly face. 
As will be subsequently set forth, the rec- 
ord of this investigation provides evidence 
on which to base solutions designed to 
promote the national economy. 


These fervent expressions of regu- 
latory policy are reminiscent of the 
plans and conclusions presented to 
President Roosevelt in 1939 by the 
Energy Resources Committee with 
which Mr. Olds collaborated. The bill 
which the President then asked Con- 
sress to pass, providing for a commis- 
sioner of petroleum _ conservation. 
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would have barred from 
commerce gas or oil and oil products, 


unless produced in accordance with 


stringent federal rules and regulations. 
There were lengthy hearings on the 
bill (H.R. 7372). and on Feb. 7, 1940, 
Mr. Olds, then chairman of the com- 
mission, transmitted to the Congress a 
report, parts of which were read into 
the record, including the following: 


After careful review of the activities 
of the Interstate Oil Compact Commission, 
and the determination from other authen- 
tic sources of the wastage of natural gas 
that is taking place both within the com- 
pacting states themselves and within states 
not within the compact, it is my definite 
opinion that the proper and adequate con- 
servation of petroleum, natural gas, and 
other hydrocarbons and the prevention of 
wastage thereof cannot be satisfactorily 
accomplished through state control, either 
individually or by means of state compacts. 


* 2k * 


It is, therefore, my recommendation that 
appropriate federal legislation be enacted 
completely controlling production and con-. 
servation of natural gas, or other hydro- 
carbons in the United States. 


No one can now conjecture how far 


interstate 


“liberal” influences and propaganda 
might have projected the policies of 
the Energy Resources Committee into 
our national economy without the uni- 
fication of national purpose forced 
upon us by war. It was the conclu- 
sion of that committee that: 


No amount of confusing legalistic dis- 
cussion of limitation of powers can obscure 
the realities of the choices before us. 

; * BS 

It is difficult in the long run, .. . to 
envisage a national coal policy or a na- 
tional petroleum policy or a_ national 
water-power policy without also in time a 
national policy directed toward all these 
energy producers—that is, a national en- 
ergy resources policy. . . 

It is well to remember that the pres- 
ent and proposed regulatory measures 
which we have discussed are designed to 
promote the development of the energy 
resources industries along lines that will 
be consistent with the broad national in- 
terest. The problems of conservation which 
dictate these measures are not the result 
of passing emergencies. Rather, they are 
continuing problems, and if they cannot 
be solved by the regulatory approach then 
we may anticipate with some confidence 
that there will emerge an insistent and 
eventually irresistible demand for public 
ownership and control. 


Death for the Industry Bill 


HE Senate subcommittee hearings 
went forward apace. Some were 
held in the huge Senate caucus cham- 
ber. The interest of other senators 
was attracted and distinguished vis- 
itors wandered in and out. The unique 
spectacle of this evenly divided admin- 
istrative commission engaged in pub- 
lic debate of its conflicting policies 
was accentuated by the determined in- 
sistence of industry witnesses that noth- 
ing short of H.R. 4051 would suflice. 
Chairman Smith testified first for the 
commission and promptly presented a 
substitute bill which he and Commis- 
sioner Wimberly were willing to rec- 
ommend. Previously, in lengthy |let- 
ters to Chairman Wolverton of the 
House committee and Chairman White 
of the Senate committee, the objections 
of these commissioners to the industry 
bill had been fully analyzed. The 
Smith-Wimberly proposal was intend- 
ed to accomplish the same purposes as 
the industry bill but without its ex- 
plicit provisions, preserving in_ the 
regulatory body greater administrative 
discretion and in the view of its spon- 
sors the practical means to reach and 
deal with monopolistic practices should 
they occur. 

The Smith-Wimberly bill was a prac- 
tical application and expression in 
statutory language of the regulatory 
concept which Chairman Smith had 
clearly voiced in his address before 
the AGA in Cleveland several months 
previously. It would admittedly have 
removed from the danger of jurisdic- 
tional control all independent pro- 
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ducers of natural gas and would have 
given the transportation companies 
having reserves and production of their 
own the commodity value of their gas. 

The Smith-Wimberly bill went so 
far toward meeting the demands of in- 
dustry that surprise was expressed by 
various observers that the numerous 
responsible representatives of industry 
present did not promptly and unani- 
mously accord it their influential sup- 
port. This, however, they did not do. 

Commissioner Olds characterized 
the situation in this way: 


The proponents of the Smith-Wimberly 
substitute for the Moore-Rizley bill, H.R. 
4051, strongly urge that the language 
which they employ is necessary because 
the language of the bill is confusing, 
loose, and uncertain. The proponents of 
the Moore-Rizley bill counter with the 
charge that the Smith-Wimberly amend- 
ments are vague, uncertain and confusing. 
We are convinced from our analysis that 
both are right. 


Immediately following Chairman 
Smith, Commissioner Olds testified and 
before the hearings were concluded 
Mr. Smith had testified at five separate 
sessions and Mr. Olds at three. He 
first presented the Olds-Draper report 
of the G-580 Investigation and went on 
from there with an eloquent argument 
in support of its conclusions and rec- 
ommendations. He reviewed at length 
the entire course of federal regulation 
of the natural gas industry and de- 
fended every important policy of 


which it complained. He discussed the 


question “whether or not (present) 
prices are such as to provide an ade- 


quate incentive for getting gas” aid 
presented charts showing that ten se- 
lected natural gas companies earned 
on invested capital during the years 
1939 to 1946 inclusive an average of 
7.6% to 16.9% and that the earninss 
of the same companies in percenta:e 
on common-stock book value for tlhe 
same years was 7.9% to 37.4%. Tlie 
percentages earned by the same com- 
panies on invested capital for the year 
1946 ranged from 4.4% to 16.6% and 
in that year the percentages earned on 
common-stock book value ranged from 
6.8% to 24.9%. The tables made com- 
parison with the earnings of “blue 
chip” industrial corporations which 
were generally exceeded by the nat- 
ural gas companies. 

The Olds-Draper position was 
strongly reinforced by the testimony 
of Charles W. Smith, FPC Chief of 
the Bureau of Accounts, Finance and 
Rates since 1936, forceful proponent 
of the prudent investment method of 
rate regulation. He supported the com- 
putations furnished to the press last 
year, indicating the view of the bureau 
concerning the effect upon consumers’ 
rates which might result from enact- 
ment of the industry bill. 

The final sessions of the subcommit- 
tee hearings were occupied by Chair- 
man Smith’s discussions in detail of 
the Smith-Wimberly objections to the 
industry bill and in support of the sub- 
stitutions proposed by the Smith-Wim- 
berly bill. Following Mr. Smith sev- 
eral industry witnesses testified at 
length in determined opposition to the 
Smith-Wimberly bill. 

In the light of divergent views, all 
earnestly presented, the substance of 
the hearings offered ample grounds for 
hesitation within the long experienced 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce which did not fol- 
low party lines in its final refusal to 
take action without further delibera- 
tion. It may well be that there was 
fear on the part of some of providing 
the present administration with a po- 
litical issue which might be popular- 
ized in the election campaign. Unques- 
tionably, honest doubts existed in the 
minds of many senators as indicated 
by the fact that before final action of 
the committee Senator Ferguson had 
withdrawn his sponsorship of the in- 
dustry bill. 

What will be the broad policies of 
the 8lst Congress? A national fuel 
policy is again under discussion. This 
is a period of reappraisal of total 
energy resources and of kaleidoscopic 
changes in demand, with technological 
progress which holds startling possi- 
bilities for this generation. Will public 
demand for natural gas overcome the 
various obstacles which are delaying an 
adequate supply to expanding markets? 
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The NSRB Looks at Natural Gas 


HE Federal Power Commission and 

some of the state regulatory com- 
missions give a great deal of weight to 
the concept of original cost less straight 
line depreciation as a base for de- 
termining rates. The older pipelines 
and distributors whose systems were in- 
stalled prior to the war have a relatively 
low rate base, and the new pipelines 
and new extensions to distributor sys- 
tems have a relatively high rate base. 
When depreciated original cost is the 
predominant factor to which considera- 
tion is given in fixing rates, the conse- 
quence is that very wide discrepancies 
result in the rates fixed for the supply 
of natural gas even to the same general 
region, state or particular locality. If 
there is any competition or choice al- 
lowed, consumers will place all of their 
business, to the extent that they can, 
with the distributor or pipeline that has 
the lower rates. 

From a broader point of view, this 
type of regulation is having a profound 
effect upon the economics of the natural 
gas industry as a whole. For example, 
one of the older lines is today deliver- 
ing gas to utilities in the Appalachian 
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By EDWARD FALCK 


area at a price of around 18 cents per 
Mcf, whereas one of the newer lines is 
delivering gas in the same area at 
around 27 cents per Mcf. 

While it may be somewhat of an 
oversimplification, one might say that 
through competition the prices of coal 
and oil tend to approach a level ap- 
proximating reproduction cost of the 
service, whereas through regulation 
natural gas prices tend to approach a 
level approximating original cost. To- 
day the reproduction cost of industrial 
and utility facilities is over double the 
original cost of the same facilities ten 
years ago. 

In 1936, natural gas was considered 
a superior fuel and was used in the 
main for only highly specialized uses. 
On a Btu equivalent basis of compari- 
son, natural gas was somewhat more 
expensive than oil and substantially 
more expensive than coal in all areas 
other than the producing states. Today 
natural gas is cheaper than oil in most 
areas and even cheaper than coal in a 
great number of places. 


Mr. Falck, chief consultant of power and utilities for 
the National Security Resources Board, presented this 
paper at the AGA convention last month. 


Perhaps the real difficulty arises from 
application of the original cost princi- 
ple to natural gas reserves. There may 
be some sound argument in favor of 
applying the original cost principle to 
the transmission and distribution plant 
account, but it seems obvious that this 
principle cannot be logically applied to 
the valuation of natural gas reserves. 
It should be noted that the valuation 
of oil and coal reserves is fixed by the 
economic forces of supply and demand 
operating in free and competitive 
market. This question of the proper 
treatment of natural gas reserves in rate 
cases is a most important one and is 
currently receiving increased attention 
from both the industry and the regula- 
tory authorities. 

It is significant that ever since the 
original cost doctrine was upheld as the 
law of the land applying to natural gas 
companies, there has not been a single 
new line built where the transmission 
company owned its reserves. All of the 
new pipeline companies secure their 
gas supply from other producers and 
there is no inducement whatsoever for 
a new transmission company to acquire 
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its own reserves. Some pipeline systems 
that originally owned reserves have sep- 
arated out their production properties 
and distributed the stock interest to 
their stockholders. This result may not 
have been deliberately intended and 
may as a matter of fact not be in the 
public interest. Something can be said 
in favor-of encouraging pipeline com- 
panies to own at least a substantial part 
of their own reserves in order better to 
protect future deliveries to the markets 
that they serve. 


Prices and Shortages 


"THE consumers have quickly caught 

on to the disparity between the 
prices of natural gas and other fuels, 
and there has been a virtual “run on the 
bank” to secure natural gas wherever 
it is available. All segments of the fuel 
buying public have registered insistent 
and persistent demand for natural gas. 
In 1937, natural gas accounted for 
10.6% of the total energy supply in the 
country. By 1945 natural gas had in- 
creased to 12.7% of the total, and one 
year later, that is 1946, natural gas 
reached 15.7% of the total energy sup- 
ply. There is no sign that this expan- 
sion in the demand for natural gas will 
taper off. 

The natural gas industry has not 
been able to build new capacity fast 
enough to satisfy this growing demand 
in spite of the most vigorous efforts to 
secure certificates of necessity, financ- 
ing, rights of way, steel and equipment 
for new large transmission facilities. 
Undoubtedly with completion of the 
vast construction program already au- 
thorized and financed, gas shortages 
will be to some extent ameliorated. 

Unfortunately, the development of an 
increased fuel supply requires not only 
large amounts of investment capital for 
physical facilities and construction la- 
bor but also a good deal of time. Conse- 
quently, an increase in the price of any 
fuel that is in short supply does not re- 
sult immediately in increased output. 
There is an unavoidable and long time 
lag between the occurrence of increased 
demand and the initial date of opera- 
tion of the increased capacity. 

In my opinion the shortage of nat- 
ural gas will never be overcome until 
the price charged for natural gas is 
brought into line with the prices 
charged for competing fuels. 

This is a most important matter and 
deserves considerable thought by in- 
dustry and the regulatory authorities. 
I believe that if the prices of natural 
gas are deliberately held down far be- 
low the prices of competing fuels over 
a long period of time, it will become 
absolutely impossible for the natural 
gas industry to cope with the require- 
ments for service that will be made 
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upon it by the public. It follows that 
the industry and the regulatory authori- 
ties themselves will be compelled to 
establish a long-term program of cur- 
tailment and allocation which will re- 
sult in complete and detailed end-use 
control. 

Such programs were developed dur- 
ing the war but at that time they were 
always conceived and carried out as 
temporary stop-gap measures. Certainly 
the War Production Board never enter- 
tained the idea that it would be neces- 
sary to have the government allocate 
the short supply of natural gas indefi- 
nitely or for any long-term period of 
time. The experience gained in cur- 
tilment and _ allocation procedures 
made it clear to the administrators 
of these programs that substantial in- 
equities and discriminations would 
surely result no matter how great the 
effort was to maintain equity and jus- 
tice. In wartime at least it is possible 
to set up certain classes of users to be 
accorded preference on the ground of 
the essentiality of their operations to 
war production. In peacetime the allo- 
cation of gas to industry involves “rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul” without any 
definite criterion or standard for decid- 
ing in favor of Paul and against Peter. 

There is a rather general, regulatory 
concept that residential use of gas falls 
into a preference category and _ this 
class of service should be given priority 
over any and all industrial require- 
ments for gas. This concept seems to 
have been widely accepted by many gas 
companies and practically all state and 
federal regulatory commissions. I be- 
lieve that this idea should be subjected 
to the most searching re-examination. 
It seems to me questionable whether un- 
restricted residential demands for space 
heating should be encouraged if this re- 
sults in curtailment and perhaps aban- 
donment of essential gas service for in- 
dustrial use. 

We have already witnessed the harm- 
ful results of prolonged gas curtail- 
ment on industrial operations with sub- 
stantial losses in jobs, payrolls and in- 
dustrial output. At some point we must 
aim to achieve a balance between the 
economic values flowing from the use 
of gas for domestic house heating, on 
the one hand, and industrial production 
on the other. Having in mind the great 
importance of adequate supplies of 
natural gas for industrial purposes dur- 
ing wartime, it would be folly on the 
part of industry and the government to 
permit the complete preemption of all 
available natural gas supplies to meet 
residential space heating requirements. 

Even though we still have enormous 
natural gas reserves, it is clearly not 
possible to meet every demand for 
space heating. The ordinary residential 
and small commercial use of gas for 


purposes other than space heating 
should have a high priority. Similarly. 
certain specialized industrial uses for 
which gas is specified for technological 
reasons should have a high priority. 
But when gas is used for space heatii:s 
or for ordinary boiler fuel, it no longer 
partakes of the nature of an essential 
utility-type service but rather that of a 
competing fuel. In essential utility-ty)e 
service the traditional regulatory stand- 
ards regarding obligations to serve and 
reasonableness of rates are adequate 
and relevant. For gas space heating 
these regulatory standards are _ in- 
adequate and irrelevant. 


Space heating service should be 
priced in relation to the prices of com- 
petitive fuels. Utilities should not be 
obliged to respond to any and all re. 
quests for space heating service to the 
same extent that they are obliged to 
take care of ordinary utility service re- 
quests. In my opinion the gas industry 
should promptly study this question 
with a view to recommending some sat- 
isfactory modification of regulatory 
standards with respect to space heating. 


The insatiable demand for natural 
gas is not due exclusively to the fact 
that natural gas is a very fine fuel or 
technologically necessary for specialized 
operations. The determining factor in 
creating this demand has been the low 
price of natural gas compared to the 
price of competing fuels. 


I do not wish to appear to be arguing 
that great increases in natural gas rates 
should be effectuated so as to enrich 
the natural gas companies “beyond all 
the dreams of avarice.” I believe that 
the price of natural gas should be in- 
creased in order to achieve a balance 
with the prices of other fuels. Such an 
increase in the price of gas would, of 
course, increase the gross revenues of 
natural gas companies. A part of such 
increased revenues will be diverted in 
higher tax payments to local, state, and 
federal governments. Another part of 
the increased revenues should be used 
in exploration, conservation of “flare 
gas,” and research and development in 
the field of synthetic fuels. Another part 
of the increased revenues may be re- 
quired for increased depreciation ac- 
cruals, rehabilitation of facilities, exten- 
sions, and betterments. Finally, some 
part of the increased revenues should be 
available to the preferred and common 
stockholders of the natural gas com- 
panies who, under our business system. 
are entitled to fair consideration the 
same as the stockholders of coal, oil 
and other industrial and utility com- 
panies. 

With these factors in mind, I would 
recommend to the industry and to the 
governmental agencies concerned that 
the price regulatory function or the 
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rat’ making function be carefully re- 
viewed in the light of competitive fuel 
rices and in the light of the mandatory 
allocations of supply that will inevita- 
bly result if the disparity in the price 
of natural gas, now an already estab- 
lished fact, is continued without change 
over future years. 


Debt Financing 


T is significant that in spite of rate 

and regulatory problems and short- 
ages of materials, equipment and man- 
power, the tremendous postwar expan- 
sion of the natural gas industry has 
been financed almost “entirely through 
private financing. The only major pipe- 
line project that has been built by the 
government in recent years is the one 
embracing the Big and Little Inch pipe- 
lines, and even this large project was 
sold after the war to a private business 
corporation that was organized to pur- 
chase the existing facilities and expand 
them. 

The natural gas industry has had to 
compete for funds in the capital market. 
Here, because of the relatively low rate 
of return allowed, many of the natural 
eas Companies in recent years have 
been compelled to secure a dispropor- 
tionate amount of the funds required 
for new construction through the issu- 
ance of bank loans, debentures, and 
other debt obligations. In some cases 
the ratio of debt obligations to total cap- 
italization has been very high indeed. 

In recent months a few of the major 
companies have announced future com- 
mon stock offerings, and it remains to 
be seen how well the market will take 
these requirements for equity financing. 
Surely it is important from everyone’s 
standpoint to maintain a sound capital 
structure for the gas companies. It is 
unfortunate that the method of regulat- 
ing overall rate of return seems to have 
encouraged debt rather than equity 
financing, and this question should be 
scrutinized in connection with any over- 
all review of existing rate levels and 
rate regulatory techniques. 

While a great construction program 
has already been authorized and fi- 
nanced, it is certain that during the next 
four or five years the natural gas indus- 
try will require’ very substantial 
amounts of capital in order to carry 
on its expansion program. Natural gas 
rates and regulatory policies must be 
so designed as to make investment in 
the natural gas industry attractive to 
the investor. The natural gas industry 
will be competing with the electric 
power industry, the transportation in- 
dustry, the telephone and communica- 
tions industry, and the building indus- 
try among others, in the capital mar- 
kets, and therefore its securities, includ- 
ing common stock offerings, must be 
attractive to the investing public. 
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The competition for financial capital 
has already been reflected in increasing 
interest rates, and these higher interest 
rates are narrowing the margins be- 
tween the overall rate of return and the 
cost of money for fixed-income securi- 
ties. This has the effect of making the 
net income available to preferred and 
common stockholders more speculative 
and will undoubtedly make it necessary 
to provide higher yields in order to get 
new investors to purchase such stocks. 


NSRB and Construction 


RB,’ ROM a purely selfish point of view. 

it might seem that management 
would be better off and have fewer 
headaches if it undertook to stretch out 
the construction program now under 
way. Certainly there would seem to be 
less advantage to management in push- 
ing ahead with accelerated construction 
in the face of high and rising steel 
prices, increased interest rates. and ad- 
vancing construction costs in general. 
Nevertheless, management is exerting 
its full efforts to do this because of 
realization of its public service obliga- 
tions to meet the demands of the mar- 
ket and to meet them on schedule so 
far as possible. 

Apart from the ordinary obligations 
of this business which has so much of 
a public service character, there is the 
additional obligation to get on with the 
job for the purpose of strengthening 
our country and assuring its rapid 
mobilization as may be required in 
time of war. We all remember the des- 
perate shortage of steel during the last 
war and the necessity to stop practically 
all civilian type construction. no matter 
how essential. If we had a war tomor- 
row or next year or any time in the 
future, it is likely that the same experi- 
ence would be encountered. In short, 
the tremendous requirements of mili- 
tary production would make it neces- 
sary to curtail the flow of steel for 
civilian construction, including utility 
construction. There would, of course, 
be exceptions for maintenance and re- 
pair and particular extensions to stra- 
tegic industrial plants, military bases, 
etc. 

Consequently, as a matter of national 
security it seems to me that we should 
concentrate on completing every bit of 
essential pipeline construction in the 
shortest possible order. We ought to 
have all of the pipe delivered and laid 
in the ground before an emergency 
arises. We now have a natural gas con- 
struction program that is concrete and 
specific stretching over the next four or 
five years. Certainly from the national 
security standpoint everything should 
be done that can be done to expedite 
this program. Of course there are many 
other expansion programs now being 


undertaken by American industry that 


are equally or perhaps more important, 
just as there are others that are less im- 
portant. What is needed, in my judg- 
ment, is a comprehensive overall study 
of those industrial programs that are 
of such vital importance that they 
should be pushed ahead. 

As a matter of fact, we now have an 
agency of the federal government whose 
job it is to look into questions of this 
kind. That agency is the National Se- 
curity Resources Board. This board 
was created by the National Security 
Act of 1947 to “advise the President 
concerning the coordination of mili- 
tary, industrial and civilian mobiliza- 
tion.” The board is a permanent ci- 
vilian agency and reports directly to 
the President of the United States. The 
members of the board include Arthur 
M. Hill, its chairman, and the Secre- 
taries of State, Treasury, Defense, In- 
terior, Agriculture. Commerce and 
Labor. 

The board has many specific duties, 
including the formulation of mobiliza- 
tion policies and programs: determina- 
tion of the status of national resources 
in terms of materials; industrial plant, 
manpower, and other essential factors; 
determining military and essential war- 
time civilian requirements in event of 
war; reviewing current problems in the 
light of our economic readiness for 
war: recommending to the President 
specific actions to be taken to overcome 
existing shortages prior to any future 
emergency: stockpiling critical and 
strategic materials: developing detailed 
plans to cover the administrative ma- 
chinery that would be necessary in case 
of war in order effectively to channel 
and control production for the war 
effort. 

Within the National Security Re- 
sources Board there has already been 
established a Power and Utilities divi- 
sion. This division is now actively en- 
gaged in the study of mobilization 
problems affecting electric power, gas 
and water industries. Specifically in 
connection with gas, there have been 
several meetings held by the National 
Security Resources Board with repre- 
sentatives of the gas industry and a task 
force, including both industry and gov- 


ernment personnel, has been formed 


for the purpose of reporting on (1) the 
supply and demand for natural and 
manufactured gas during the period 
1948-52; (2) present planned construc- 
tion program of the gas industry and 
specific production or construction bot- 
tlenecks: (3) study of gas in relation 
to coal and fuel oil from standpoint of 
conservation of fuels most vitally 
needed for defense; and (4) techno- 
logical study of new developments af- 
fecting future of the gas industry. The 
work of this task group is being carried 
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on under the immediate direction of 
Alexander Macomber, formerly direc- 
tor of the Gas Division of the Office of 
War Utilities of the War Production 
Board. 

Without in any way wishing to anti- 
cipate the findings of this group. I 
would like to make two observations 
about the gas industry and national de- 
fense. 

First, it seems to me that a strong 
integrated national system of usd 
gas ‘pipelines, manufactured gas com- 
panies and distributing companies will 
- be a great asset to this country in time 
of war. Up to the present time private 
enterprise has been willing to under- 
write the financing of the expansion of 
this industry, and there is no forseeable 
need for governmental subsidy. The 
only thing that is needed is to unblock 
the obstacles to the earliest completion 
of the construction that has been au- 
thorized and is under way. 

The most important single bottleneck 
is the shortage of steel pipe owing to 
the tremendous demands for steel that 
are being made by all segments of our 
economy. A portion of our total na- 
tional steel supply is now being allo- 
cated through voluntary procedures 
under the sanction of Public Law 395. 
The steel requirements of the gas in- 
dustry have been presented to the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by the American 
Gas Assn. and through the National 
Petroleum Council that was established 
to work with the Oil and Gas Division 
of the Department of the Interior. So 
far as I know, final action has not yet 
been taken on these programs. How- 
ever, it seems to me that in making a 
decision on the allocation of steel, con- 
sideration should be given to the na- 
tional security aspects of the gas indus- 
try and the great importance of ac- 
celerating pipeline construction. It is 
my hope ‘that the National Security Re- 
sources Board will, after carefully 
reviewing all of the facts, make an ap- 
propriate finding and recommendation 
on this matter. 

Coupled with an effective voluntary 
steel allocation plan, the gas industry 
might well make an effort | to minimize 
intra-industry competitive buying of 
steel at premium prices. 

My second observation has to do 
with the increasing dependency of this 
country on foreign sources of oil. The 
great importance of natural gas may 
not as yet have been adequately recog- 
nized by everyone having responsibili- 
ties in the total fuel picture. Certainly I 
think sufficient emphasis has not been 
given to the fact that natural gas can 
be substituted for liquid petroleum 
fuels and in this way release them for 
military and other vital uses. Referring 
to the recent reports of the American 
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Petroleum Institute and the American 
Gas Assn. dealing with reserves, it ap- 
pears that our national proved reserves 
of gas are much greater than our na- 
tional proved reserves of oil in relation 
to current annual use. Therefore, nat- 
ural gas should be considered as an 
integral part of our total petroleum re- 
sources from the standpoint of national 
security. 

It follows that governmental and in- 
dustrial activities should be aimed at 


securing more comprehensive and 
faster exploration, production, trans- 


portation, and distribution of natural 
gas. Governmental regulations affect- 
ing the gas industry should be revised 
so as to make them promotional rather 
than restrictive. The problems of the 
natural gas industry should be _ re- 
viewed not narrowly in terms of ordi- 
nary commission regulation and com- 
mission economic standards, but more 
broadly in terms of the national petro- 
leum shortage that would confront the 
country in time of war. There is, in my 
judgment, a real need to clarify our 
national policies with respect to natural 
gas to bring them in line with require- 
ments of national defense. The situa- 
tion calls for an aggressive program to 
promote the movement of natural gas 
into the large consuming areas of the 

nation in vader to valoune and conserve 
fuel oil. 

From a mobilization standpoint we 
must safeguard and expand the basic 
essential civilian and war supporting 
industries—steel. copper. aluminum. 
transportation. coal. oil, gas and elec- 
tric power. All of these industries suf- 
fered to some extent during the war and 
early postwar years because of the 
shortage of materials and manpower 
necessary for maintenance, rehabilita- 
tion, and expansion. One of the best 
contributions that we can now make to 
the security of the nation is to foster 
the sound economic growth and tech- 
nical development of these basic indus- 
tries. If. following tested business and 
engineering principles, these industries 
are brought to a high level of strength 
and capacity, thev will provide the na- 
tion with the fundamental resources re- 
quired for its defense. Unfortunately. 
there is today no cushion or margin of 
surplus capacity available in any of 
these industries to take care of a sud- 
den, substantial increase in require- 
ments. If. therefore, great quantities of 
metals or fuels should be needed in a 
defense or war effort. these could be 
provided only by sharp curtailment of 
existing civilian requirements. It seems 
plain that every effort should be made 
while there is time available to push 
the expansion and construction pro- 
grams of these industries to completion 
on schedule or ahead of schedule if 
that is possible. 
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Packaged Plants it 


By JOHN K. HELLER 


HE increasing demands for LP-Gas 
by industries, utilities and com- 
munities have stimulated an unprece- 
dented interest in efficient and econom- 
ical vaporizing and mixing units. The 
pioneer in this field is “Gasair,” the 
original packaged gas plant. For more 
then 15 years these vaporizing and 
mixing units have been widely used to 
meet the specialized requirements of 
these large-volume LP-Gas consumers. 
The extensive applications of Gasair 
machines include their employment for 
stand-by, peak shaving and 100% op- 
eration. The following list covers some 
of the principal uses: 


‘1. As gas making equipment for town serv- 


ice, either for new projects or replacing 
present form of gas, or for augmenting 
present supply. 


2.For supplying gas to a group of small 
towns handled as one operation with re- 
sulting low costs. 

3. For building up load in outlying territory 
by serving vapor-air until transmission 
pipeline is built. 

4. For enriching purposes, using either richer 


gas or hydrocarbon vapors as enriching 
agent. 

5. As gas supply for industrial plants giving 
the advantages of gas fuel with controlled 
atmospheres. 

. For stand-by in towns or industries served 
with natural or manufactured gas. 

. For temporary service using “bottled gas” 
mixed with air to avoid appliance adjust- 
ment during repairs. 

8. As a premixer making either a complete 
or partial premix of any gas and air for 
combustion. 

9. As a changeover device for temporary use 
when converting from manufactured gas 
to natural gas service. 


N 
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The machine is a complete, self- 
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contained unit embodying a vaporizer 
for vaporizing LP-Gas and a mixer for 
adding the proper amount of air to the 
resulting vapor. It is available as a 
vaporizer only, for use in straight vapor 
distribution systems; a combined va- 
porizer and mixer, for making any 
desired Btu value of gas for mixed gas 
systems; and a mixer only, for use 
where vapor can be supplied from the 
top of the tank or other suitable exist- 
ing equipment. Machines are designed 
for outdoor mounting and are com- 
pletely encased and protected from the 
weather. The installation of the units 
consists only of setting them on a 
suitable light foundation and connect- 
ing the incoming liquid line and the 
outgoing made-gas discharge line. In 
the case of mixers, another small line 
is involved which brings control pres- 
sure back from the distribution system 
for the governing of the operation of 
the machine. All units involving vapor- 
ization also have a small blow-off line, 
carried to some point where the vapor 
blown can be burned safely, which is 
used for purging the machines. 
Vaporizers may be heated by steam, 
hot water, or by burning undiluted 
vapor under a suitable heat exchanger. 
These latter are designated as “Dry 
Type,” requiring no additional steam 
boilers or hot water heaters, and lend- 
ing themselves most readily to making 
a complete self-contained plant. They 
are also basically the safest type of con- 
struction, entirely eliminating the pos- 
sibility of explosion. The safest thing 
to do with an LP-Gas leak is to ignite 
i! immediately before the vapor can 
diffuse into some unexpected place 
where it may later be touched off with 
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Heat exchanger of Gasair. 


explosive violence. In the case of the 
“dry type” vaporizers, a continuously 
burning pilot is available for the opera- 
tion of the machine and also serves to 
ignite any leak which may occur. If 
the leak is small, it will burn quietly, 
doing no particular harm; but if it is 
large, it will result in an overheating 
of the vapor and component parts of 
the machine. When the temperature 
reaches 270° a fuse melts, shutting off 
any further inflow of liquid, all outflow 
of gas and all burners and pilot lights. 
The liquid remaining in the machine 
will, of course, have to burn out, but 
damage will be confined to the one 
unit only. 

The “dry type” vaporizer is con- 
trolled by the level of the liquid in the 
heat exchanger. When the liquid level 
rises to a predetermined point, the 
burner under the heat exchanger ignites 
and supplies heat at a rate faster than 
the demand for vapor. Should the 
burner be dirty or otherwise operating 
at reduced capacity, the liquid level 
will continue to rise in the heat ex- 
changer. When it has reached a point 
slightly above the point at which the 
burner turns on, the liquid inlet valve 
closes and prevents further inflow of 
liquid. This prevents the passing of 
unvaporized liquid into the distribution 
system. Controlling the vaporizer by 
the level of the liquid results in suf- 
ficient heat being supplied to vaporize 
the butane or propane at whatever pres- 
sure it is being supplied, regardless of 
its percentage composition. Full safety 
pilots are, of course, incorporated in 
the machine, as well as the over-heat 
fuse protection already discussed. 

The mixing of the undiluted vapor 
and air is very simple. The mixer itself 
consists of a Venturi tube equipped 
with a nozzle and a check valve in the 
air inlet. Vapor flows through the noz- 
zle and as it jets into the Venturi tube. 


draws in air through the check valve. 
The mixture is then discharged into the 
made-gas system. The secret of main- 
taining proper Btu control lies in the 
method of controlling the output of the 
Venturi mixer. If the nozzle is of the 
proper size, this is not too critical a 
job. The pressure against which the 
Venturi is discharging into the distri- 
bution system may vary somewhat and 
the pressure on the nozzle may also 
vary within reasonably close limits. 
The machine is, therefore. so con- 
structed that when the pressure in the 
made-gas system drops slightly, the 
Venturi tube mixer is turned on and 
runs at full capacity until it has built 
up a slight pressure in the made-gas 
system. It is then shut off completely. 
The operation, therefore, is intermittent 
and a small pressure variation is taken 
in the made-gas system. This is adjusted 
through house regulators or district 
governors. The machines can, of 
course, be arranged for operation by 
the position of a lift holder. When the 
holder drops a few feet, the machine 
can be turned on and will be shut off 
again when the holder has been brought 
up to its top pesition. 

It is possible to build a unit which 
would have a varying output, but this 
involves adjustments in nozzle pressure 
and incoming air which run into Rube 
Goldbergian linkages. For practical 
purposes, it is better to keep the sys- 
tem as simple as possible. 

By a very simple attachment. fogging 
oil and odorant can be dropped into 
the Venturi tube just ahead of the nose 
of the nozzle where -they are very 
thoroughly atomized. No valves other 
than needle valves for governing the 
rate of flow of the oil or odorant are 
involved. 

Gasairs. being complete gas-making 
units, may all be centrally located or 
may be placed around the territory to 
be served. as was done in the towns of 
Ashland and Medford, Ore. In these 
two towns. LP-Gas storage tanks were 
located at the railroad tracks and liquid 
was carried through small tubing to 
outlying stations—in one case. as far 
as 6000 ft away. It was cheaper to do 
this than to enlarge the distribution 
system piping or to supply compressor 
service. 

Standard practice for town service is 
to install enough units to carry the esti- 
mated peak hour demand. plus one 
additional unit as stand-by in the event 
that it may be necessary to shut down 
one of the others during the peak hour. 
In time. as the demand increases and 
the spare unit begins to take some of 
the load, an additional unit is added. 
Units are available in a number of 
sizes, running from 150 cu ft per hour 
up to 200,000 cu ft per hour. Larger 
ones can be built if required. 
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Fig. 1. Front view of Hamilton dryer. 


HE Hamilton Manufacturing Co.’s 

model 1000-G Fluff-Dri automatic 
gas clothes dryer is the successor to 
three other models marketed by the 
Two Rivers, Wis., company in past 
years. The 300-G and 500-G dryers 
were manufactured in prewar years 
—the 700-G was an early postwar 
machine. 

This latest addition to Hamilton’s 
line—which includes drafting, printing, 
laboratory, and surgical office equip- 
ment—was invented and designed by 
Ross Moore, the company’s chief re- 
search consultant. The dryer is ap- 
proved by AGA and the. National 


Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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To the consumer, Hamilton offers 
the Fluff-Dri as the solution to most 
clothes-drying problems: 

1. No weather warries—no one 
need put off washing until the sun 
shines. 

2. No stretch, no bend, no stoop— 
no heavy basket to be carried, no 
clothes to be put on a line. 

3. It’s a timesaver: clothes are 
dried about as fast as clothes can be 
washed. 

4. It’s sanitary. The Fluff-Dri is 
heated at 190°—more than that used 
to pasteurize milk. It also has germi- 
cidal lamp which kills bacteria by 
ultra-violet radiation. 

5. Towels. chenille, and children’s 
clothes need not be ironed in many 
cases—they dry fluffy and wrinkle- 
free. 

6. Easy operation and functional 
design lighten the job. Fluff-Dri has 
a toe space at the bottom, finger tip 
door latch, flat surface top. Ozonator 
eliminates soap odor from clothes. 

A general view of the dryer is shown 
in Fig. 1; dimensional details are 


charted in Fig. 2. 
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The Hamilton Clothe 


GAS looks at the Fluff-Dri in the fifth 
article of a dryer-incinerator series 


As shown in Fig. 2, the Hamilton is 
compact, functional, and of work-sav- 
ing design. The overall height of the 
machine is 39 in., it’s width is 31 in.. it 
is 2714-in. deep. At the bottom of the 
dryer, there is a toe space 4 in. high ana 
21% in. deep. Designers included all 
controls necessary, excluded excess han- 
dles and moving parts; thus, the Hamil- 
ton dryer is rugged and durable—con- 
ceived to dry clothes at a speed corre- 
spending with the washing cycle. 


Carrier Current Principle 


In Hamilton dryers, air is taken in 
through an opening in the front base, 
is warmed, and becomes moisture- 
laden. This moist air is borne out of 
the exhaust opening in the front base 
on a “carrier current of air.” The 
current of air is generated by an elec- 
tric fan attached to the drum motor. 
This carrier current method of circu- 
lating air assures gentle handling of 
clothes and eliminates the disadvan. 
tages of the suction and forced draft 
system. 

This operation can be more easily 
understood by referring to Fig. 3, 
which outlines the general operating 
principles. From this illustration, the 
air flow from intake to exhaust can be 
clearly seen. This flow may be likened 
to the air current expelled from the 
common throat sprayer or atomizer. 
In the atomizer. the air current draws 
fluid up out of the bottle and carries 
it wherever desired. In a similar man- 
ner the carrier current of air through 
the base of the dryer gently draws 
moisture laden air from the drum and 
carries it out through the exhaust. This 


Fig. 2. Dimensional details show Hamil- 
ton’s compactness, easily accessible controls 
and mechanism, modern design. 
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carrier current principle makes use of 
practically all of the heat. Only a very 
small volume of room air is permitted 
to enter or escape from the drying com- 
partment. Therefore, the heat in the 
compartment is devoted to vaporizing 
the moisture in the clothes instead of 
heating a constantly changing current 
of air. 

This also lessens the possibility of 
contamination or dirt being carried 
into the drying compartment. 

In addition, the air flow through the 
base of the dryer dilutes the moisture 
concentration which is escaping from 
the enclosed drying compartment, re- 
ducing the temperature of the ex- 
hausted air. It also assures enough 
velocity of air flow to carry lint out to 
the lint catcher, reduces moisture con- 
densation on objects near the unit. The 
concentration of moisture in the ex- 
haust is less than that of other dryers. 


For Safety’s Sake 


The dryer is approved by the AGA 
and the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. This dryer is considered as 
being non-vented by the AGA, because 
of a throttling type thermostat and a 
bypass. In other words. the Fluff-Dri 
does not have to be connected to a 
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hood or chimney. 

The opening on the top of the dryer 
is not a vent—it is a secondary air in- 
take. It is also a heat purge—that is, 
when the heat is shut off and the drum 
stops revolving, the air, instead of be- 
ing drawn in through this opening, is 
expelled. This reduces the drying cham- 
ber temperature more quickly. 

Other safety features include: 


1. A magnetic valve in the gas line shuts 

off gas in the event of electric failure. 
. An automatic safety pilot control is the 
Baso valve. 

3. The timer automatically shuts off the 
gas at any time desired. 

4. The main burner is shut off whenever 
the loading door is open. 

9. The burner is placed at the top. This 
lessens the danger of lint accumulating 
on it. Consequently the fire hazard is 
minimized. 

6. Cool operation is achieved because of 
lower drying temperature and proper 
application of fibreglass insulation. 


i) 


Germicidal Lamp 


Current models of Hamilton dryers 
are being equipped with germicidal 
lamps. These lamps give off ultra-violet 
radiations that effectively kill airborne 
germs. This added Hamilton feature, a 
“germicidal bath” for the clothes. in 
addition to the high moist heat which 
is present in the dryer, promotes a 
degree of sanitation heretofore im: 
possible. 

The lamp gives off radiations that 
create ozone, insures fresh-smelling 
clothes. 

Operation of the Hamilton dryer is 
very simple. The pilot burner is lighted 
once and need never go out. From then 
on the timer switch controls the op- 
erating time. (The gas controls are 
shown in Fig. 4.) 

The timer automatically shuts off the 
heat at the desired time. However, it 
permits the drum to revolve for an 
extra five minutes. This saves fuel, by 
using up stored heat, and cools the 
clothes for more comfortable handling. 
It also assures safety if clothes are to 
be left in the dryer overnight. For ex- 
ample, if the timer were set for 60 
minutes, actual. drying time would be 
55, with the last five minutes for the 
cooling-off process. 

Actual drying time depends on the 
conditions of the clothes. An efficient 
wringer or spinner takes out more 
water, and thus drying time is less. 
Generally speaking, an average 6-lb 
load is ready for ironing in from 15 
to 30 minutes. For bone-dry clothes, 
ready to fold and put away. it takes 


Fig. 3. “Carrier Current’ circulating sys- 
tem insures gentle handling of clothes 
during drying processes. 
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Fig. 4. Cutaway photo shows Fluff-Dri's 
gas system and operating principles. 


longer. In either case, the Hamilton 
dryer keeps up with the washing cycle. 

The carrier current principle is high- 
ly efficient with a maximum input of 
20.000 Btu per hr. The dryer evapo- 


rates 1] lb of water per hour. 
Installation 


The natural location for any clothes 
dryer is in a basement laundry room or 
in a first floor utility room. Hamilton 
engineers do not recommend its instal- 
lation in kitchens, because of the hu- 
midity which is created in the drying 
operation. 

Moisture will always be present when 
a dryer is used. However, it need not 
become a serious problem if the laun- 
dry room is properly ventilated. Ham- 
ilton recommends better circulation of 
air by opening a window or door, or 
by use of an 8- or 10-in. window or 
wall ventilating fan. 

All Hamilton controls are accessible 
from the front of the dryer—there need 
be no disconnection for inspection or 
maintenance. Because of the sealed 
construction, no oiling of any part of 
the dryer is necessary. Hamilton fur- 
nishes customers with a service manual 
that explains all operations, anticipates 
minor problems, and includes a “trou- 
ble and remedy” chart to meet almost 
any eventuality. 

As previously stated, according to 
AGA, the Hamilton dryer need not be 
vented. However, local rules may re- 
quire it in some cases. When a vent 
is used, care is necessary to limit the 
draft. Unless this is done, the efficiency 
of the dryer will decrease and the op- 
erating cost and drying time will 
increase. 
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The dryer gas connection requires a 
14-in. inside diameter gas supply line. 
A 110-volt a.c., 60-cycle, 200-watt elec- 


tric line is needed for the motor. 


The dryer may be supplied with ap- 
propriate burners for any standard 
manufactured, natural, mixed, or bot- 
tled gas. 

The resiliency of the unit as well as 
the type of drive is said to reduce noise 
to a minimum. The method of sus- 
pension used for the drum absorbs the 
shock caused by unusual loads of small 
but heavy pieces—such as bath mats 
and small rugs. 


The fibreglass insulation used is both 
vermin- and mold-proof. 


The tumbler drum is made of zinc 
grip steel. The perforations are ex- 
truded to the outside so that the inside 
is smooth. The depth of the holes is 
such as to prevent hooks, buttons. and 
other attachments from catching. There 
is also less wear on the clothing. Zinc 
grip is so perfectly coated with zinc 
that even the punched out edges of the 
perforations cannot rust. 


Gas Requirements 


The Fluff-Dri has very few moving 
parts. Heavy gauge steel is used 
throughout. The finish is Dupont Chip 
Proof and Mar Proof Dulux baked on 


at high temperatures. 


The main burner is of standard 
multiple port design. Automatic shut- 
off is provided in case of pilot failure. 
Ordinarily, most persons will want to 
keep the pilot burner off when the dryer 
is not in use. It may be left on if de- 
sired, however. 


The spud for the burner must have 
an orifice capable of delivering 19,000 
Btu per hour. (Since the pilot burner 
uses another 1000 Btu, the total dryer 
consumption is 20,000 Btu.) This spud 
is easily adapted to local gas supply. 
Three types of burner are supplied: one 
operates on manufactured gas. one for 
either mixed or natural gas, and one 
for propane or butane. Each burner 
is marked to show the kind of gas with 
which it must be used. You can con- 
vert a dryer from one kind of gas to 
another by replacing the burner. burner 
spud, pilot spud. and resetting the by- 
pass. 

The current model with the germi- 
cidal lamp is number 1000-G. The 
price is $244.50. 

A preliminary analysis based on past 
sales indicates the dryer market po- 
tential to be one dryer for every ten 
washers. At present rates of produc- 
tion, allowing for present expansion 
plans, there seems little likelihood of 
saturating the ‘market in the near 
future. 
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UST what is the market potential 

of that growing load-builder, the 
automatic clothes dryer? 

High, says the research department 
of the Curtis Publishing Co.: 2,600,000 
to 2,800,000 sales from Jan. 1, 1948, 
to Jan. 1, 1954, to be specific. 

Curtis’ research department has used 
proved figures from its own sources 
and has borrowed liberally from other 
agencies, notably Electrical Merchan- 
dising, in compiling a market report 
just published. And from here, the 
company’s conclusions would appear to 
be solidly conservative. Here, in a nut- 
shell, is how facts were put together 
to produce the forecast: 

Of the major market factors, No. | 
is absolutely measurable: homes having 
electrical power installations, a neces- 
sity for either gas- or electricity-fired 
dryers, total 33,050,000 nationally. 

Of these 33-million-plus homes, 63% 
or 20.819.000 have mechanical washers 
fired by electricity, and an additional 
3.5% or 1,168,000 have gas-fired ma- 
chines. Total: 21,987,000. 

Future sales of clothes dryers will 
parallel future sales of automatic wash- 
ing machines. While Dun & Bradstreet 
recently declared that but 8.5% of 
presently-owned washing machines are 
automatic, the accelerated trend to 
automatics should boost. sales to an 
average of 30% of the grand total of 
mechanical washing machine sales dur- 
ing 1949-54. 

One out of every 10 owners of auto- 
matic washers is going to buy a clothes 
dryer. But, as of the end of the cal- 
endar year 1947, no more than 100,000 
clothes dryers were in use. 

Thus, of present owners of auto- 
matic washers, between 2 million and 
2.2 million will buy clothes dryers. 
Then, of future sales of washers, one- 
third to one-half will be to new users 
—at least 1 million per year of the 
estimated total sales of 3 million. Of 
these. on the basis of 1 in 10, at least 
100,000 should buy clothes dryers. 
Projecting this figure ahead for six 
years, Curtis believes that 600,000 dry- 
ers will be sold before Jan. 1, 1954, 
to this class of washer buyer: added to 
the 2-2.2 million potential sales to pres- 
ent owners of automatic washing ma- 
chines, this factor will bring the total 
six-year sales of dryers to from 2.6 
million to 2.8 million. 

Now compare these with GAMA’s 
figures for range sales in 1947: 2.25 
million domestic gas ranges, 1.2 mil- 


GAS DRYERS: THE MARKET IS THERE 


lion electric ranges: total, 3,450,000, 
On this basis the combined efforts of 
both the gas and electrical industries 
should sell dryers at a yearly averaze 
of over 12% of 1947 sales of ranges, 
admittedly the base load in the gas 
industry. 

Lest Curtis be accused, through this 
presentation of its research, of over- 
simplification of the problem, it should 
be added that considerable other data 
were used in arriving at the forecast. 
Space considerations bar a complete 
recounting of such data. 

In doing the job, Curtis dug up some 
other interesting facts that cast further 
light on the question. For example, 
after determining that factor No. 2 in 
determining the market is climate, the 
company checked the U. S. Meteoro- 
logical yearbook to find that in 180 
American cities the weather is cloudy 
or partly cloudy 70% of the time; thus, 
in this considerable portion of the U. 
S., the populace enjoys but 2.07 clear 
days per week. In addition to the lack 
of sunshine, conditions of humidity 
and temperature hinder outside drying 
through the year in all parts of the 
nation except the southwest. 

Other factors favoring dryer sales 
included atmospheric impurities, an 
almost universal complaint, in varying 
degrees; lack of inside drying space 
when needed during inclement weather : 
ability to buy, which is presently fa- 
vorable because of high incomes; in- 
stallation costs, which did not re- 
ceive unfavorable reaction from inter- 
viewees; and operating costs, which 
made a neglible showing on monthly 
bills. 

And here’s an encouraging note: 
Owners were satisfied that clothes came 
out of the dryer just as “clean and 
fresh” as out of the sunlight. 

Disadvantages claimed by opponents 
of the appliance—excessive lint, room 
dampness, initial cost, fabric damage— 
were minimized by these owners, who 
felt that lint was also produced by 
action of the wind, bui was naturally 
scattered and therefore not apparent: 
that damage to fabrics was limited to 
only a very few articles; that excessive 
humidity could be overcome by proper 
ventilation. Some even welcomed added 
humidity. 

As for gas vs. electricity: All factors 
considered, owners were about evenly 
divided. : 

Increasing cost consciousness may 
alter this fact in gas’ favor, however. 
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HE vestpocket edition of the Gar 

Wood Industries Inc. line of ditch- 
ers is the Buckeye Pony model 401— 
one of the smallest machines of its kind 
now manufactured. 


Its maximum overall length in op- 
eration is just 13 ft, 9 in.—on the road 
its 12 ft long—and its width is 52 in. 
It will dig a ditch 4 ft deep and 6 or 8 
in. wide at speeds ranging from 2.19 
to 21.8 ft per minute. Its weight—65380 
lb——puts no more pressure per sq in. 
on a lawn than does a man’s foot. 

The Pony ditcher manufacturers 
stress its capability of working in small 
areas, hetween hedgerows or trees—and 
the vertical adjustability of the left side 
crawler, which allows the machine to 
dig vertical ditches while traveling on 
a slope. The main transmission and the 
traction transmission are completely in- 
dependent of each other, thus giving 
maximum combinations for bucket line 
speeds and traction speeds. In all, 
there are eight speeds forward and two 
in reverse for digging; four forward 
and one reverse for road travel. There 
are a high and low range and a reverse 
in the bucket line drive; four forward 
ranges and a reverse in the traction 
drive. 

On the road, the Pony ditcher has a 
top speed of 3.38 mph, after the all- 
welded box type excavator boom has 
been raised by means of a self-locking 
worm hoist which works off the engine 
transmission. Steering is accomplished 
by truck-type hydraulic brakes mount- 
ed at each end of the traction drive. 

In operation, the Buckeye Pony 401 
performs in a parallel with the require- 
ments set down by the gas industry for 
a trencher. Alloy steel-plate buckets are 
fastened to attachment links by four 
heavy bolts—so that they are easily 
removed for installation of wider buck- 
ets. Three different types of buckets 
are found on the back-to-front moving 
belt; a loading bucket. followed by a 
two-tooth cutting bucket, followed by 
1 three-tooth cutting bucket. 
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BUCKEYE PONY SPECIFICATIONS 
Cutting depth 4 ft 


Trench width 6-in., 8-in. 
Overall width 4 ft, 4-in. 
Height 6 ft, 6 in, 
Length 13 ft, 9-in. 
Weight 6580 Ib 
Digging speed 21.8 fpm 
Road speed 3.39 mph 


The ditcher is powered by a Chrysler 
Industrial six-cylinder gasoline engine, 
generating 47 hp at 1600 rpm. It is 
equipped with electric starter, battery, 
ignition, generator, distributer. oil 
bath air cleaner, and water pump. 

The construction of the Pony is 
rugged. The alligator crawlers have 
cast alloy treads 1014 in. wide, 6-in. 
pitch. The treads are designed for fit- 
tine with heat-treated cleats for off- 
road use. All transmissions are fully 
enclosed and dirt-sealed; all gears run 
in oil. All shafts are alloy steel, splined 
and heat-treated, and are mounted in 
anti-friction bearings. Gears are made 
of heat-treated alloy steel. 

The 4-ft deep trench that the Buck- 
eye Pony digs is just about as wide as 
a spade would dig. Standard buckets 
are 6 in. in‘width; 8-in. buckets are 
available. The bucket chain rotates for- 
ward, buckets cut and dig. then dis- 


: 


Gar Wood Industries shows its model 401, 
the fifth in GAS’ trencher series 


charge their loads for emptying on 
each side of the trench in equal spoil 
banks. The boom carrying the buckets 
can be jockeyed up and down, which, 
with the varied speeds possible, facili- 
tates the job of undercutting sidewalks, 
driveways, and mains. A shoe post is 
suspended from the hopper at the top 
of the spoil chutes for lowering into 
position where a smooth - bottomed 
trench is desired. 

One man operates the Pony ditcher 
from a seat on the side where he can 
observe both the trench dug and the 
path ahead. With the ditcher’s wide 
range of digging speeds and extra-hard 
bucket teeth. the operator can put the 
Buckeye Pony through its digging 
paces in all types of soil from sand 
to clay. 

In a review of the industry standards 
for a service trencher. the Buckeye 
Pony 401 satisfies the requirement in 
most cases. Above and beyond the in- 
dustry 's recommendations, the Pony is 
self-mobile between jobs and is easily 
carried on a trailer if greater speed is 
necessary. Its fastest digging speed— 
21.8 ft per minute—is far greater than 
the 2 to 3 ft requested in the gasmen’s 
report. Its compactness and ease of 
movement in small, narrow spaces sets 
it apart from heavier, larger machines. 
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P-Gas began as an orphan industry. 

It wasn’t so much an industry as an 
idea in a few men’s heads. Starting in 
1922 with just over 200,000 gal, the 
sale of the product has shown an, aver- 
age increase of over 30% per \ 


yi! 
the previous year’s sales. The int g@ 


in volume in 1947 over 1946 was more 
than the total volume in 1941, the; 
pre-war year. It is estimated tha! , 
for domestic purposes in 1947 yil Mige 
exceeded 1 billion gal, or more than the 
industry's total sales for all uses as 
recently as 1944. 

It is conservatively estimated that 
there are now approximately 4.5 mil- 
lion homes using LP-Ga_ for household 
This means that approxi- 


purposes. 
mately 20% of all homes using gas 
(whether natural. manufactured, or 


LP-Gas) are being served by the LP- 
Gas industry. 

With such a phenomenal record of 
srowth, many problems have arisen not 
only in production, transportation, and 
distribution, but also in storage, load 
factors, and common sense economics. 
We are no longer dealing with a waste 
product, but rather a product for which 
there is a growing competitive market. 


Supply 


It has been estimated that there are 
some 15 billion gal per year of LP- 
Gases potentially available at gasoline 
plants, cycling plants and at refineries, 
of which 10 billion gal are at refineries. 
This total is approximately eight times 
the amount marketed in 1947. To dig 
deeper into this huge potential supply 
of LP-Gas and make it available, the 
producer must invest more capital in 
manufacturing facilities for as the rate 
of recovery or extraction increases, the 
investment and operating cost likewise 
increase. Furthermore, nearly all of 
the potential supply available is now 
being used for some purpose and little 
is flared. It is being used for plant or 
refinery fuel, for maintenance of Btu of 
natural ¢g especially where such 
natural gas has a high nitrogen con- 
tent. for repressuring purposes at cy- 
cling plants, for the manufacture of 
motor fuel and for the manufacture of 
carbon black, to mention only a few 
of the outlets. 

Therefore, if this potentially avail- 
able supply of LP-Gas is to be utilized 
by the liquefied petroleum gas indus- 
try. a sufficient price incentive must be 
created to divert it from present uses, 
including a satisfactory payout on the 
producer’s investment needed to make 
the gases into specification products 
and to transport them to the consumer 
or distributor. Due to the increase in 
material and labor costs this incentive 
is more necessary now than at any time 
in recent years. 
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Supply and market outlook ‘or [) 


make it a potent ally for uti} ities 


~ Competition — or Cooperation? 


By TALLENT H. RANSOME 


An example of the approximate in- 
vestment cost for a refiner planning to 
recover eight carloads of propane per 
day (a carload contains approximately 
10,000 gal) is as follows: 


Recovery, treating and loading 
 CQMIPMCN ...............-.--....0c-0crc.0 SOOO 
Storage (5 days’ production) ........ 180,000 
Pressure tank cars............. eaubiaeea 1,110,000 
$1.990,000 


The above estimates are credited to 
George Benz of Phillips Petroleum; 
however, I would double the cost of 
storage estimates in today’s market. 

The petroleum industry confidently 
expects to find new oil and gas fields; 
however, as the search continues and 
broader horizons are explored, the cost 
of new oil and gas supplies necessarily 
increases, and consequently, the pres- 
ently marketed volume plus the newly 
found and marketed supplies must 
carry the cost of this exploratory effort. 
The first increment of propane ob- 
tained from new plants in new fields 
will, of course. be of lower cost than 
production at many presently operating 
plants having a high rate of extraction. 
Whereas 20 years ago there were 10 
plants producing LP-Gas there are to- 
day over 500 and 57 under construction 
or projected. 

It is estimated that with these plant 
additions industry will produce at the 
rate of 3,263,881,000 gal annually by 
the end of 1948 with an indicated rate 
of surplus of 69,780,000. In 1949 a 
rate of production of 3,771.886,000 gal 
annually with a rate of surplus of only 
16,667,000 is expected. 

It is to be understood that these fore- 
casts do not contemplate production 
from new discoveries nor can they be 
anticipated should there be any sub- 
stantial variance from current market- 
ing prices or transportation costs. 


Competition? 


For some reason, probably dating 
back to the inception of the “bottled 
gas’ business, many LP-Gas distribu- 
tors are prone to eye the gas utility 


serving the urban areas of the territory 
with a certain amount of animosity and 
distrust. The same view is often held 
by the utilities and no doubt is influ- 
enced by the feeling of competition that 
has crept in to usurp a place to which 
it has no legitimate right. 

This apparent “competitive” situa- 
tion is emphasized under the present 
day trend of residential building to- 
ward the rural or semi-rural areas and 
the resultant extension of gas _ utility 
lines into what the LP-Gas distributor 
has always considered his very own 
province. This is the point at which 
highly expensive and therefore largely 
unprofitable competition may set in if 
both the utility and the distributor fail 
to see what great opportunities are 
afforded them mutually if they could 
work together in the common _ pro- 
motion of gas as the ideal household 
fuel. 

Let’s take the case of the Diablo Co. 
and the Coast Counties Gas Co. The 
Diablo Co. is an LP-Gas dealer in 
Walnut Creek, Calif., where Coast 
Counties handles natural gas through 
its city mains. When Contra Costa 
county began its phenomenal growth 
back in 1929 as a result of the new 
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Approximate investment costs 


necessary for refiner to recover 
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“As the rate of recovery 
or extraction increases, 
investment and operating 
costs likewise increase.”’ 


San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge and 
the Broadway low level tunnel, it be- 
came apparent to the gas company that 
it must expand into the rapidly develop- 
ing rural areas if it was to grow and 
prosper with the community. Now 
Coast Counties serves only natural gas 
in an area where there is keen electrical 
competition. 

Realizing that to hold a potential gas 
customer it must be ready to serve him 
as his new house was built, even though 
it was too remote from the gas mains 
that were then existent, the gas com- 
pany sought the assistance of the Diablo 
Co., a newly established LP-Gas dis- 
tributor. Together they worked out a 
plan of cooperation and set about to 
make it work. 

In the plan’s original form the Coast 
Counties salesmen in watching their 
territories for new construction would 
solicit all home builders as potential 
gas accounts regardless of their prox- 
imity to the existing mains. If natural 
gas could not reach a home, an LP-Gas 
metered system was urged. Coast Coun- 
ties installed the tanks and meters and 
Diablo delivered the fuel and billed 
Coast counties on a monthly basis. 
Coast Counties in turn billed the cus- 
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day. (Estimate of Geo. Benz.) 
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tomer, as it preferred to establish itself 
in the customer’s mind in preparation 
for the time when increased population 
could support new additions to the 
mains. 

During the first few years about 500 
homes were established as gas custom- 
ers and “saved” from the electrical 
competitors. For the Diablo Co. it was 
a most profitable load amounting to 
over 20,000 gal in some winter months. 
In more recent years, refinements in the 
original plan have been made, including 
an “in and out” reimbursement to the 
Diablo Co. in the event that mains are 
extended to a new customer in less than 
a year, and a lesser amount for the 
second year. 


New Fringes for Old 


You may think that this sort of pro- 
gram would eventually rob the LP-Gas 
dealer of all his customers, but just the 
reverse has been the case. As the new 
developments have been urbanized, new 
fringes developed and this process is 
repeated again and again in a growing 
community. Moreover, a satisfied gas 
customer in a new residential area is 
probably your best salesman. The bene- 
fits have been manifold and go far 
beyond the gallonage figures. 

Coast Counties Gas Co. saved many 
accounts it undoubtedly would have lost 
to electricity and the Diablo Co. had 
the benefit of valuable advice and 
counsel from the Coast Counties staff. 
Its sales department helped in setting 
up programs and campaigns to mer- 
chandise appliances. 

There have doubtless been many im- 
provements and modifications of the 
outlined procedure; however, since this 
was to my knowledge the first instance 
of a joint program entered into between 
a public utility and an LP-Gas mar- 
keter, it becomes a historical milestone 
along the highway to our long sought 
objective—namely, sell gas on or off 
the mains, but sell gas. 

Following this original successful ex- 
periment, several of our neighbors in 
the Pacific Northwest began coopera- 
tive activities designed for specific ob- 
jectives in rather restricted areas. Due 
to the limited scope of the operations, 
these were not as successful as the Coast 
Counties-Diablo venture where a gen- 
eral overall policy was established. 

In 1947 the most comprehensive, well 
developed, and far-seeing program cov- 
ering an unusually large area was de- 
veloped in southern California. An ex- 
cellent summary can be read in the 
September 1947 issue of GAS. 

These cooperative efforts in market- 
ing gas — natural, manufactured and 
LP-Gas—while largely confined to West 
Coast operations up to now, must and 


will eventually spread to other sections 
of our counrty because the underlying 
problems are similar basically, although 
time may be needed to bring them into 
proper focus so that appropriate cor- 
rective measures may be employed. 

One of the best proofs that this inter- 
dependence is becoming nationally rec- 
ognized lies in the fact that within the 
past several years there has been a defi- 
nitely closer affiliation between our re- 
spective associations—AGA, LPGA, 
PCGA and GAMA. National commit- 
tees studying a variety of subjects are 
now generally composed of a cross- 
section from all of the above, together 
with the representatives of the regula- 
tory bodies. 

For example, a plan to implement the 
idea of selling gas on or off the mains 
is presently under consideration by 
joint committees of AGA and LPGA. 
Simplified, it would feature the follow- 
ing points: 

1. In all advertising done by the LP-Gas in- 
dustry including distributors, marketers, 
and manufacturers, we will emphasize gas 
as the universal fuel which may be used 
wherever you live. Likewise we are sug- 
gesting to the American Gas Assn. that 
they carry this information in their adver- 
tising. 

2. We are to furnish information relative to 
the number of members within our organi- 


zation, our dues structure, the organiza- 
tional ‘procedure, and other pertinent facts. 


3. Each association is to invite three mem- 
bers to attend our respective board of 
directors meetings so that there will be 
close contact with each other. 


To me this trend indicates that we 
are all beginning to think with fore- 


sight and individuality, weighing what 


the future holds in store for us and 
preparing now in a modern way instead 
of merely following age-old practices 
and policies which have long outlived 
their usefulness. 

We are all now engaged in a struggle 
for existence between competitive fuels 
quite different in character. Wood and 
coal for domestic use were being dis- 
placed (for primary reasons of cleanli- 
ness and labor-saving) by manufac- 
tured gas. Manufactured gas in turn, 
due to mounting labor costs, was dis- 
placed by natural gas where available, 
or by gas produced in butane-air or 
propane-air mixing plants. Now we 
see even natural gas systems installing 
LP-Gas mix plants for peak loads, 
standbys, or for enrichment to mention 
only a few possibilities. 

What has forced these transitions? 
What single fuel has competitively 
forced these developments? Cheap elec- 
tricity, partly produced from natural 
resources by private enterprise and 
capital, but largely the result of public 
spending for which you and I are taxed, 
has done it. Volumes have been written 
on the inequities involved so we will 
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pass on with only the comment that it 
now appears as though the publicly 
developed tax free electrical systems are 
seriously contending with our older 
systems built up by private capital so 
that eventually we may even find the 
privately financed electrical utilities in 
our own present position. 


Utilities Trend 


It seems foolish then to consider any 
further competition among ourselves, 
since we are all selling gas. Let us 
rather pool our knowledge, talents, and 
abilities and present a united aggressive 
front to our common competition. 

These thoughts aren't entirely origi- 
nal. D. P. O’Keefe, retiring president 
of GAMA, a range manufacturer, said 
in part at the last GAMA convention: 


We manufacturers have been taking a 
great deal of interest in the rapid and 
rather spectacular development of the lique- 
fied petroleum gas industry. 

Never in my time has there appeared 
such a strong ally, representing such a sub- 
stantial section of the gas business. I do 
not believe that we can separate one section 
of the gas business from any other section. 
I believe, too, that we, in our industry, in- 
herit the good or the bad will created 
beyond utility distribution systems by any 
LP-Gas company. 

A united industry presents a more for- 
midable opposition to our competition than 
does a divided one. In the past few years 
the liquefied petroleum gas industry has 
grown, not only in stature, but in dignity as 
well, and many companies have been quick 
to see that the commodity, liquefied petro- 
leum gas, represents an opportunity for 
them to retain permanently the fringe mar- 
kets. 

A concrete example of a far-sighted out- 
look is the attitude of some utilities who 
have already gone so far with cooperation 
as to set up permanent departments to 
work with LP-Gas dealers in the fringe 
areas and are offering sales training courses 
for the sale of appliances to these LP-Gas 
dealers and their salesmen. 


In support of the definite utility trend 
toward the increased use of LP-Gas, the 
American Gas Assn. supplied the fol- 
lowing statement regarding the use of 
LP-Gas for public utility purposes: 
“Liquefied petroleum gas as of May 
1947 was being delivered through 
mains to 187,000 consumers in 306 
communities by 157 companies in 35 
states. A mixture of undiluted butane 
and propane gas with heating value of 
2800 to 3000 Btu per cu ft was sup- 
plied to communities in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. Undiluted 
propane gas with a heating value of 
2315 to 2575 Btu per cu ft was sup- 
plied to 51 communities in Maryland. 
Massachusetts, Minnesota. Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Jersey. North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Virginia and Wis- 
consin.” 

Comparing these figures with a simi- 
lar statement as of Dec. 31, 1945, shows 
that in the intervening 17 months the 
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utilities added 66,000 consumers in 66 
new communities by 40 additional com- 
panies which have extended LP-Gas 
utilities into two more states. 

Sixty of the new communities are 
using butane-air gas and the remaining 
six, undiluted propane. Three other 
communities changed from the use of 
a mixture of undiluted butane and pro- 
pane to undiluted propane. The 66 new 
communities, it will be noted, averaged 
1000 customers which is an indication 
of the size of towns which are the most 
probable market for LP-Gas. 


“8 
‘\ 
cas? MeOGn LP.cAs 
aiey OMe tEAtER 
“During first few years (of co- 
operation) about 500 homes 
were ‘saved’ from electrical 
competition.” 


Undoubtedly the growth of LP-Gas 
utility operation was restrained during 
this period because of the greater difh- 
culty in obtaining product and equip- 
ment supplies which was in many cases 
more difficult for the utility users than 
bulk users. Hence the utility growth in 
gallonage did not match the distribu- 
tors domestic growth for this and other 
reasons. However, percentagewise util- 
ity consumption increase in 1946 led 
the field with 48.6% compared with 
43.1% for domestic distributors. And 
gallonage sales to utilities increased 
from 54 million gal in 1945 to 80 mil- 
lion gal in 1946 and 135 million in 
1947, or a percentage increase of 
29.8%. 

LP-Gas suppliers have found that 
every new market territory opened up 
for sale of natural gas creates a good 
market for LP-Gas beyond the mains in 
spite of the fact that LP-Gas cannot 
compete directly with natural gas. The 
public is quickly awakened to the clean- 
liness and other advantages of gas 
as fuel. 

We have now covered some of the 
background of the LP-Gas industry, its 
uses, growing public utility demand, 
cooperative marketing, future produc- 
tion and economics. We have not dis- 
cussed its conservation or rather what 
can be done to develop a more constant 
load factor for the refineries which 
would thereby eliminate a wastage cost 
from their marketing price. This same 
element exists in transportation and dis- 
tribution costs. 

Let us now go back to the production 
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forecasts for the years 1948 and 1949. 
which indicated a trend toward di- 
minishing surpluses over and above de. 
mand requirements. This is the most 
serious problem now facing our indu:- 
try because although surpluses are inc i- 
cated we are dealing in annual figures. 
The output from refineries is compara- 
tively constant and cannot be adjust: d 
readily to provide for our peak de- 
mands and curtailed during our season 
of slack consumption. 

From the figures as given by Mr. 
Benz, quoted earlier, anyone can sce 
that the economics of production will 
not permit the building of facilities 
capable of meeting our periods of peak 
demand only to be shut down for eight 
months until again needed. 

Storage costs being what they are 
(about 75 cents per gal) only limited 
relief can be expected through this me- 
dium although in some southern states 
a prerequisite to serving a new Cus- 
tomer is his agreement to install suffi- 
cient storage to cover his requirements 
through the four winter months of peak 
demand. 

There is a growing lack of interest in 
serving standby accounts or those ac- 
counts whese period of use falls in the 
peak season. This problem is of special 
importance to the utility operator be- 
cause unless joint efforts are made 
toward a solution, the unfortunate sit- 
uation which occurred in the eastern 
section of our country last winter will 
be repeated on a larger scale. This was 
a shortage condition which caused dis- 
tributor, utility operator, and standby 
user to bid above the normal market 
price for an unexpandable quantity of 
product. 


Solution 


As an approach toward a solution, | 
should like to suggest the following: 
Increase storage, insofar as practical 
for both consumer and distributor, so 
it can be filled during summer slack 
season. Attempt to adjust surplus rate 
schedules to encourage some off-peak 
consumption of LP-Gas. Cooperate and 
offer all possible aid to the LP-Gas dis- 
tributors in the obtaining of off-peak 
loads off the mains even though it en- 
tails sales solicitation. engineering aid. 
and promotional advertising coupled 
with a certain amount of “imagineer- 
ing.” 

If these approaches, together with 
any new ones which may develop, are 
diligently explored and exploited by 
joint, combined, and cooperative ef- 
forts. we can be sure of an adequate 
supply of LP-Gas at a price which will 
enable us competitively to sell gas on 
or off the mains. 


Presented at the Pacific Coast Gas Assn. Convention, 
Santa Cruz, Calif., Sept. 14-16. Mr. Ransome is re- 
tiring president of the Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn. 
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Excavation under way bared pipe ends for job. 


AN_INSIDE JOB 


Self-Sealing Plastic Used 
To Repair Aging Main 


N idea that was hatched in the U. S. Army Air 

Corps during the was has gone to work stopping 
leaks on gas mains, reports the SoCal Gas News, pub- 
lication of the Los Angeles utility. 

The same type of material that was used effectively 
to seal punctured gasoline tanks, applied to the in- 
terior of a 30-in. main, has obviated the necessity of 
performing a costly excavation job. Previously proved 
successful by the Brooklyn Union Gas Co., the process 
was adopted for use in reconditioning 300 ft of an 
aging cast iron line that lay under railroad tracks. 

Because of the presence of the tracks, exterior 
clamping would have been expensive, the distribution 
department decided. The logical solution was to at- 
tack the line from the inside. Tests were conducted 
with two products of the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., EC-801 and EC-807, respectively 
the “sealer” and “accelerator.” Mixed in 8-to-] pro- 
portions, they form a plastic material resembling an 
adhesive rubber which can be applied with a putty 
knife and dries within two hours. Applied to seams of 
30-in. test pipe, the plastic did not yield at a pressure 
of 10 lb. The main to be repaired carries but 3 lb, so 
the safety factor was deemed sufficient. In tact, it was 
felt that the seal could have withstood much higher 
pressures without failing. 

The company went to work on the job, borrowing 
a field cutter adapted for work with large mains from 
the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago. Excava- 
tions were made at either end of the section to be 
repaired. The line was tapped and sealed off with 
Goodman stoppers, the cutter was strapped around 
the line, and 7-ft pieces were removed from the ends. 
The ends of the live line were sealed off with a bull- 
head and capped, and a venturi-type air mover was 
installed. Each seam to be repaired was ground down 
to the bare metal. Two layers of sealer were applied 
to a thickness of about 3/16 in. After 72 hours the 
application hardened, and a rubber gasket was in- 
stalled. 

From excavation to replacement of the pavement 
the job required but three weeks at one shift a day. 
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Workmen prepare to bag off 30-in. line and cut it with special tool 
obtained from Peoples Gas, Chicago. Here men drill hole in which 


stopper will be inserted. 
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Cutter begins slicing into the big cast iron main. 
circumferential line in photo. 


Cut appears as thin 
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a recent years the demand 
for portable gas compressor units 
has increased to the extent that at the 
present time there are companies 
throughout the country fabricating the 
various makes of compressor units into 
standard portable units. The skid 
mounting of compressor units for port- 
able use is not new. For years, steam, 
gas engine and motor driven compres- 
sor units have been fabricated as port- 
able units for gas lift operations, for 
kicking off wells and for other oil field 
services where the portability of the 
unit was of prime importance. Installa- 
tions were made in the early °20’s at 
various locations using different types 
of equipment. Most of these installa- 
tions were quite heavy and the size of 
the unit plus the foundation required 
made the use of these portable units 
quite limited. Not only were they hard 
to transport but they usually presented 
serious vibration problems. Therefore, 
the use of portable compressor equip- 
ment did not become very general until 
recently when developments in com- 
pressor equipment made the fabrication 
of these units much more feasible and 
thereby broadened the field of their 
use. In order to overcome the difficul- 
ties encountered in the larger units 
which had been fabricated in the past, 

Mr. Todd is chief engineer for Pacific Lighting Corp., 


Los Angeles. This paper was originally presented July 1 
at a meeting of the California Natural Gasoline Assn. 
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By R. W. TODD 


certain basic requirements had to be 
met by the engine manufacturers in the 
design and construction of gas engine 
compressors for fabrication as portable 
compressor units. Generally speaking, 
the term “portable compressor unit” or 
“‘unitized compressor” has been applied 
to compressor units mounted on a skid 
type structural steel base along with 
necessary auxiliary equipment to make 
the unit a complete operating compres- 
sor plant in itself. Both two cycle and 
four cycle gas engine driven compres- 
sor units have been utilized in the fab- 
rication of the portable units. The 
basic design of the compressor unit 
should generally meet the requirements 
listed in Table I in order to be satis- 
factorily utilized as portable equipment. 


The Economics of Portable Gas 
Engine Compressor Units 


From the table it can easily be seen 
that a large amount of engineering and 
design was necessary in order to de- 
velop units which would meet these re- 
quirements. However, the demand of 
oil, gas and other associated industries 
was great enough to prompt the engine 
manufacturers to undertake this proj- 
ect. Portable compressor units have a 
wide field of use in the oil industry, 
especially for gas lift operations, for 
field compression of small amounts of 
gas, as booster units and for kicking 
off wells. Of necessity, the units used 
for this service must be portable so as 
to be transported from one site or well 
to another. In addition to these uses, 
there are many times when small 
amounts of gas are available which 


TABLE 1. BASIC DESIGN REQUIREMENTS FOR 
PORTABLE COMPRESSORS 


1. The unit must be designed so that the horizontal inertia forces and force couples 
will be balanced so as to be practically negligible. This is necessary in order that 
the vibration of the unit is eliminated and the foundation requirements are 


reduced to a minimum. 


2. The unit must be light enough in weight and small enough dimensionally so that 
it can be economically transported on standard trucking equipment and legally 
transported from point to point without the necessity of special hauling permits. 

3. The unit must not be so compactly built that the wear points will be inaccessible 


for repairs. 


4.The unit must not be so lightly built that the durability of the unit will be 


sacrificed. 


5. Design of the unit with respect to cooling requirements should be such that usual 
cooling requirements could be met by use of atmospheric equipment and satisfac- 
tory operation obtained even though the unit might be operated in a variety of 


climatic conditions. 
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AT FAR LEFT is a view of the 4-cyl 
Ingersoll-Rand JVG unit which was 
recently unveiled at the oil show in 
Tulsa, Okla. This unit is a four-cycle. 
§-cyl engine and operates at a speed 
of 550 rpm and develops 150 hp. The 
engine cylinders are 8¥2-in. in di- 
ameter and have a 9-in, stroke. 


IMMEDIATELY at left is the Cooper- 
Bessemer GMX-4, skid-mounted and 
equipped with 2-stage compressor 
cylinders. At right is the radiator over 
which air is blown by means of a 
belt-driven fan mounted on the back 
side. The oil cooling heat exchanger 
can be seen on the front of the ra- 
diator. This unit operates at 400 rpm, 
is 2-cycle and has a 9%-in. bore and 
a 10%2-in. stroke. 


LOWER RIGHT: Clark MA-8 unit is 

shown completely fabricated and 

ready for shipment. This unit is 

equipped with housing covering the 

main operating parts of the engine so 

that it can be operated in any type 
of weather. 


are too small to justify the installation 
of stationary compressor equipment. 
There are two reasons for this: First, the 
original installation cost of the station- 
ary compressor equipment is too great 
in view of the benefits to be derived 
through the installation of the equip- 
ment; second, the cost of the unsalvage- 
able portion of the installation, such as 
unit foundations, the major portion of 
installation labor, and the disassem- 
bling costs were too high. To emphasize 
these items, the cost of compressor 
units has increased approximately 35% 
over costs quoted in the early °30’s 
while installation costs have increased 
approximately 250% over installation 
costs for the same period. This increase 
in field installation costs has also in- 
creased the demand for portable units 
which can be shop-fabricated on a 
more-or-less production line basis. This 
procedure allows for the utilization of 
labor and equipment to its maximum 
efficiency and thereby reduces the cost 
of the completed equipment. 

With these requirements backed by 
the mounting demand, the compressor 
manufacturers have produced small, 
high speed gas engine driven compres- 
sor units which can be readily fabri- 
cated into portable equipment. These 
units operate in a range between 400- 
600 rpm and generally have an engine 
cylinder size of about 814-in. bore and 
814-in. stroke. Two-cycle units may 
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have a bore and stroke slightly smaller 
than this while the four-cycle units will 
be a little larger. The units at the pres- 
ent time are available in horsepower 
ranging from a minimum of 75 to a 
maximum of 400. Table 2 gives some 
idea as to the comparative changes in 
equipment made by manufacturers. be- 
tween standard stationary compressor 
units and those developed for utiliza- 
tion as portable compressor units, 
showing the equipment manufactured 
by Cooper-Bessemer, Clark and Inger- 
soll-Rand, comparing the various speci- 
fications of the units of each manufac- 
turer. The equipment of the different 
manufacturers is not comparable, of 
course, inasmuch as the horsepower 
ratings of the units compared are dif- 
ferent for each make of equipment. 


Automatic Controls 


Inasmuch as the portable units are 
designed to perform the compression 
services as economically as _ possible, 
they are equipped with automatic con- 
trols so that the units can be safely 
operated unattended. Since the cooling 
fan and water pumps are driven by the 
compressor engine, failure of the en- 
gine automatically shuts down the cool- 
ing facilities. Such an arrangement 
makes it very convenient to install 
necessary controls for automatically 
shutting down the engine in the event 
of improper operation. True, stationary 
compressor units can be installed with 
the same type of controls but with sup- 
plementary pumps, cooling facilities, 
etc., the controlling equipment becomes 
more complicated. 

Certain limitations of the portable 
unit must also be taken into considera- 
tion. Inasmuch as the cooling facilities 
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are dependent upon atmospheric air 
temperatures, operation in certain lo- 
calitiés makes their use impossible 
where final gas cooling must be in a 
low range. Unless extremely high at- 
mospheric temperatures are to be en- 
countered, no difficulties would be an- 
ticipated in obtaining satisfactory cool- 
ing for jacket water and oil. However. 
in gas cooling it is not practical to in- 
stall atmospheric gas cooling facilities 
to give a closer approach to the atmos- 
pheric temperature than 10°. In loca- 
tions where atmospheric temperatures 
may be above 100° these conditions 
might preclude the use of atmospheric 
cooling on discharge gas. 


The jacket water requirements of the 
higher speed engines, insofar as tem- 
perature is concerned are approxi- 
mately the same as for the older units 
in that they generally operate with a 
10 to 15° pickup in temperature with 
the water leaving the units at from 
155° to 165°. Therefore, the design of 
the jacket water cooling facilities is a 
matter of determining the atmospheric 
temperature range in which the unit 
will be operated and sizing the equip- 
ment accordingly. In many units where 
there is a possibility of their being used 
both in the coastal area and inland, it 
has been found advisable to equip them 
with cooling facilities based on air at 
temperatures in the range of 110°- 
120°, inasmuch as the initial cost of 
the cooling equipment is much less 
than it would be if it were necessary 
to enlarge this equipment at a later 
date when the unit might be used in 
localities where air temperatures were 
higher. 

The portable unit also presents cer- 
tain problems in connection with its 


TWO MORE views of the Clark MA-8 compressor unit. This installation includes three 
identical units which are rated at 300 hp. Top photo shows the compressor side with gas 
cooling radiator at right. On this installation the radiator and jacket water gas cooling 
radiator are equipped with shutters which are thermostatically controlled from the jacket 
water and gas temperatures. The application of these controls was necessary in order 
to maintain the engine jacket water at a constant temperature in view of fluctuating atmos- 
pheric temperatures, and to eliminate the possibility of gas hydrates forming during periods 
of minimum temperature. On the left side of the lower photo is the cooling equipment and 
fan which is V-belt driven from the main engine drive shaft. Cooling facilities on this 
installation include jacket water, oil and gas cooling. These units are 2-cycle, operate at 
600 rpm. and have an 8-in. bore and 8-in. stroke. These three units were fabricated so that 
either 125-lb or 500-lb compressor cylinders could be used. Adaptor rings were used next 
to the compressor cylinders so that none of the piping would have to be changed. All 
compressor discharge piping. scrubber and coolers were constructed for 500-lb pressure. 


installation in that the installation must 
be made so as to allow sufficient frie 
air for the fan for cooling. This his 
generally been accomplished by inst: |- 
ling the units in open-sided buildings, 
Such installations present addition il 
maintenance problems inasmuch as t!.e 
equipment is exposed to the elements 
more than it would be in a totally en- 
closed building. This objection has 
been overcome to a certain extent in 
some installations by utilizing partially 
open buildings and installing the build- 
ing wall so that the cooling sections are 
on the outside of the building. 


Cost Figures 


The task of trying to obtain cost 
figures to make a comparison between 
the cost of portable compressor units 
and the stationary units’ entailed 
many difficulties. Variations in the 
equipment used in the fabrication of 
the portable compressor units causes a 
large difference in the fabrication costs. 
Some units have gas coolers. Some 
don’t. Some are equipped with intake 
and discharge scrubbers while this 
equipment is left off other units. In 
stationary units the variation in cost is 
even greater owing to the type of equip- 
ment, method of installation and design 
of facilities. Therefore, in order to 
make a comparison of the costs of 
portable compressor units and station- 
ary installations, it is necessary to 
establish certain limitations as to the 


size of the equipment, size of installa- 


tion, and services on which the equip- 
ment would be operating. The costs 
which have been compiled for portable 
compressor units and stationary equip- 
ment have, therefore, been based on 
the following assumed conditions: 


1. The gas compressors would be for 500-lb, 
single stage natural gas compression. 


(Ingersoll-Rand, Cooper-Bessemer, and Clark) 


Size | Speed | Boreand | Foundation | 


Make | hp | Model | rpm Stroke | cu.yds. | Length 


| 
' | 
j | 


TABLE 2. Comparative Specifications for Stationary and Portable Compressors 


Eng. Dimensions | 


| Width | He | Weight 


IR. 50 | 6JVG | 550 | 8%"x9” 8'-3%” 


"x 1256"| 150 | 11".0" 
| 400 = |9%" x 10%”| 25.0 |= 14”-10” 


300 =| 14”x 14” | 35.0 |_~—s9”-10” 


10’-5%4” 


12,400 


| 8'.3" | ae 17,500 
| = ; 

| 16” | 77-2” 45,000 
| 14’-0” ' 10-034” 55.000 
| 


22,600 


12’-3%" | 10'-4” 41,100 
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9 The engine and gas cooling would be by 
‘tmospheric radiators. 


_ The installation would be in small units of 
three or four and not to exceed compressor 
size of 300 hp. 


. [he installation would be made in Southern 

California area at a site where grading 
would not be necessary and ground con- 
ditions would be at least average. 
With the field narrowed down to 
these limiting conditions, we can ob- 
tain some unit figures for comparison 
between portable and stationary equip- 
ment. 

Let us first consider portable installa- 
tions. The cost of the higher speed com- 
pressor units, complete with compressor 
cylinder and standard operating equip- 
ment, will be about $75 per hp. This fig- 
ure may vary a couple of dollars one 
way or the other depending on the size 
and make of engine. The cost of fabri- 
cating the compressor units as portable 
units will vary, depending upon the 
horsepower rating of the compressor 
unit, inasmuch as controllers, piping 
and other fixed items of cost remain 
approximately the same regardless of 
the size of the compressor unit being 
fabricated. For example, 150-hp units 
will range in fabrication costs from $80 
per hp to $100 per hp. Units rated at 
200 to 225 hp will vary in cost from 
$71 to $95 per hp, while 300-hp units 
will vary from $69 to $80 per hp. How- 
ever, considering the 300-hp unit fabri- 
cated under previous stated operating 
conditions, we find that the cost will 
be approximately $73 per hp, com- 
pletely equipped. This cost includes the 
cost of all material and equipment used 
in the fabrication of the portable unit 
with the exception of the compressor 
unit itself. Some of these units have 
heen fabricated with a self-contained 
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GENERAL view of the Ingersoll-Rand 4 
XVG. This unit is equipped with jacket 
water cooling only. 


housing to protect the operating parts 
of the engine as shown on one of the 
sides. However, most installations have 
been made with a separate housing for 
the compressor units. Various types 
of field installations of the portable 
compressor units have been made. 
Some are set on skids and connected 
up and placed in operation. Others are 
installed on concrete pads and, as 
stated above, a housing is installed over 
the units. When the portable unit is 
installed on a concrete pad, usually the 
skid frame of the unit is grouted and 
anchored with anchor bolts or shims 
installed under the skid and _ bolted 
down with anchor bolts. The concrete 
pad installed for the portable unit is 
generally 15 to 18 in. thick. 
Assuming then that the portable 
units are installed on a concrete pad 
and sheltered by an open-sided steel 
building, installation cost of these units 
along with the building and pad will 
not exceed $17 per hp. This price in- 
cludes piping up of the unit. Adding 
this cost of installation to the figures 
of $73 per hp for fabrication of the 
portable unit and the $75 per hp for 
thie cost of the compressor unit itself, 
the total cost of the portable unit, in- 
stalled and ready to operate, is $165 
per hp. This cost per horsepower is 
based on the rated engine horsepower, 
which includes that utilized to drive 
the fan and other auxiliary equipment 
driven from the compressor engine. 


Stationary Job Costs 


Now let us consider the cost of sta- 
tionary equipment. To obtain the cost 
of installation of stationary equipment. 


‘various operating companies who had 
-recently installed stationary gas engine 


compressor-units in the 300-hp range 
were contacted. It was found that their 
installation costs per hp varied from 


THIS COOPER - BESSEMER GMX 4 has 
been completely fabricated with gas 
cooling and is shown loaded on a low 
truck bed, ready for delivery to the in- 


stallation site. On this one side of the 

housing of the cooling equipment is pro- 

vision for adaptation to gauge board 
service. 


$175 to $250 per hp for different instal- 
lations. This variation, although it 
seems almost incredible, was explained 
to a certain extent after the investiga- 
tion of individual costs. In many in- 
stances the abnormal variation in fig- 
ures for cost per hp could easily result 
from variations in the manner in which 
the work was performed. For example. 
one company stated that the cost of 
their stationary compressor units. com- 
pletely installed, including all equip- 
ment, was $175 per hp. These costs 
were predicated upon the work being 
performed by their own construction 
and maintenance crews and included 
no overheads and practically no super- 
vision costs. They did not include en- 
gineering and design costs. Engineers 
familiar with contractors’ fees for con- 
struction, engineering and design. can 
easily see that, when these costs are 
added to the $175 figure. installation 
costs would be in excess of $200 per 
hp. In addition to the variation in 
cost which resulted from the account- 
ing practices of the different companies, 
a large variation in cost will result 
from the type of installation made. For 
example, bids were recently taken for 
a steel truss compressor engine build- 
ing with a minimum amount of sash 
and corrugated iron roof and _ side 
walls. Cost of this building was $2.05 
per sq ft of floor space, while costs for 
building of identical size using con- 
tinuous sash above the door height and 
rigid frame construction covered with 
corrugated transite was $4.10 per sq ft 
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of floor space, a variation of $2.05 per 
so ft. These costs were for the build- 
ing and do not include floor or foun- 
dation." 

In view of these variations in costs 
quoted by various companies operating 
compressor plants, | endeavored to ob- 
tain more accurate figures by consult- 
ing with contractors who had recently 
designed and installed complete com- 
pressor plants. These figures did not 
have as wide a variation as_ those 
quoted by individual companies, and 
judging from their experience it ap- 
pears that the present day compressor 
plant installation using 300- to 400-hp 
units equipped with atmospheric cool- 
ing facilities and a comparative amount 
of automatic controls would cost be- 
tween $225 and $230 per installed hp. 
This figure should be adjusted slightly 
in view of the fact that the cost per 
horsepower is based on the cost of com- 
pressor engine horsepower and does 
not include the power of the auxiliary 
equipment. On portable compressor 
units, a certain portion of the com- 
pressor engine horsepower is_ uti- 
lized to drive the fan for air cooling 
and for small pumps. Generally speak- 
ing, if gas cooling is included, this will 
amount to approximately 5% of the 
total engine horsepower. For example. 
on a 300-hp engine approximately 15 
hp will be required to drive the fan and 
other auxiliary equipment. On station- 
ary installations I believe a little larger 
percentage is generally used. How- 
ever, applying the 5% figure to the 
$225 per hp cost of the stationary in- 
stallation, we find that the resulting 
cost for the stationary installation 
would be $214 per hp based on the 
combined compressor engine and aux- 
iliary horsepower. Comparing this cost 
with that of $165 per hp for the instal- 
lation of the portable compressor unit, 
we find that the portable compressor 
installation cost is $49 per hp less than 
that of the stationary equipment. 


Salvageable 


However, the justification for the 
portable units is not necessarily predi- 
cated upon the initial installation costs. 
Their use is more often to be deter- 
mined by the fact that practically all 
of the installation costs can be salvaged. 
As previously stated, the installation 
costs of the portable unit including 
connecting up, concrete pad, and build- 
ing will not exceed $17 per hp. Of 
this cost approximately one-third is in 
the building, a portion of the cost of 
which would be salvageable. There- 
fore, the unsalvageable portion of the 
installation would be approximately 
$14. per hp or about 814% of the total 
cost. | 

I have been unable to obtain accu- 
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rate figures on the cost of removing 
stationary compressor units. However, 
in checking back some of the installa- 
tion costs and taking into consideration 
the unsalvageable foundations, dis- 
mantling of piping, and material losses, 
it appears that a fair estimate of the 
unsalvageable portion of the stationary 
compressor installation would be ap- 
proximately $55 per hp. 


The difference in the unsalvageable 
portion of the installation cost of the 
portable unit as compared to that of 
the stationary unit is, therefore, $41 
per hp. When this difference is added 
to the difference in installation costs 
between the portable and stationary 
units, we find that the overall saving 


THE PORTABLE EQUIPMENT shown below 
has been designed for use with both sta- 
tionary and portable units. The upper photo 
shows the picture of complete cooling fa- 
cilities, skid-mounted and ready ‘or connec- 
tion to a portable unit. In the front is the 
engine which drives the fan through a V- 
belt, which draws the air through the jacket 
water and gas cooling coils. At bottom is a 
rear view of the same unit, showing the 
connections for gas cooling coils along with 
gas scrubber. This type of cooling unit, 


skid-mounted, is an innovation and will un- 
doubtedly become widely used in connec- 
tion with larger portable units where it is 
practical to install entire plant on one base. 


to be effected by the use of portable 
equipment is $90 per installed hp. 

Many questions have come up with 
regard to operating costs of a porta’ jle 
compressor unit. Our company’s 
equipment has not been operated long 
enough to determine exactly all of the 
operating costs. However, we have rin 
fuel consumption tests on the portable 
units and find that, generally speaking, 
the manufacturers’ guarantee of 10,000 
Btu per engine horsepower has been 
pretty well met. 


One of the big questions has been 
compressor valve wear. It has been the 
belief of many that with compressor 
engines operating at 500 to 600 rpm 
the valve wear would be excessive be- 
cause of the higher speed. The engine 
manufacturers have advised that this 
problem of compressor valves is one of 
the most difficult to solve in connection 
with the development of higher speed 
engines. However, with the develop- 
ment of better metal for valve use. the 
problem of compressor valves was 
finally overcome. In checking with 
companies who have had these units 
in operation for over a year, it has 
been found that valve wear has not 
been a problem and in one particular 
instance no valve trouble was encoun- 
tered after approximately 15 months of 
continuous operation. 


In the foregoing discussion, I have 
endeavored to present a general de- 
scription of the currently available 
portable compressor units. In addition 
to the units described there are many 
other types of units now being fabri- 
cated, pictures and descriptions of 
which were not available. 


The question might easily be asked if 
the comparison in costs between port- 
able high speed units and stationary 
installations is a true comparison, in 
view of the fact that the compressor 
unit used in portable installations might 
be installed as a stationary unit at a 
much cheaper price than the slower 
speed stationary units on which the 
foregoing figures are based. This is 
entirely true, especially in view of the 
fact that the portable unit, when 
mounted on a concrete foundation as a 
stationary unit, would require less than 
1% of the foundation required for the 
same horsepower in the slower speed 
unit. However, the piping costs and 
other unsalvageable costs of installa- 
tion of these high speed portable units 
as stationary equipment still makes 
their installation cost higher than that 
of the portable assembled unit. 


In view of the present performance 
of the portable units and the savings to 
be effected by their use, I believe there 
is no question but what we will see an 
increasing number of these units be- 
ing used in the future. 
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STELLAR ATTRACTION 


Hudson Reed, who bowed out as asso- 
ciation president last month, congratu- 
lates R. E. Ginna, Rochester, N. Y., as 
he presents him a Gas Heating Progress 
Award. Scene was the AGA’s 30th 
annual convention in Atlantic City. 


CONVENTION CIRCUIT 


The summer season, among gas indusiry 
associations and allied groups, is but a lull 
before the Big Show starts all over again. It 
is a sort of rehearsal period, when duly dele- 
gated authors put on paper their ideas and 
good works, when small groups gather to 
plan dates and locales, and other groups 
study the 12-months’ accomplishments of their 
cohorts to determine who shall be most hon- 
ored for what. From stage director to scene- 
shifter, they all work hard to make the fall 
openers smashing successes, which they al- 
most invariably are. 

In September and October the shows make 
their debuts. These are the big months, but 
before the season ends the following May. 
the actors have made many appearances in 
many locales before many audiences, and 
once more have proved their right to stardom. 

September brings four “curtain raisers” at 
four widely separated spots. At Spring Lake 
the New Jersey Gas Assn. makes a brief ap- 
pearance. Three days later, at Ames, Iowa, 
the Mid-West Gas Assn. holds its gas school 
and conference. Before the final curtain, the 
Pacific Coast Gas Assn. has already plunged 
into its convention at far-away Santa Cruz, 
Calif. As a windup to September, the gas 
division of the Oklahoma Utilities Assn. holds 
lis one-day meeting in Oklahoma City. 

In October, the scene shifts to the AGA 
Convention in Atlantic City, N. J., top attrac- 
tion of the year: back to California for the 
California Natural Gasoline Assn. fall meeting: 
thence to Fort Worth, Chicago, New York, 
Tulsa, Philadelphia, and Long Beach, Calif. 
And so on until late in May, 1949. 

Highlighted on these pages are the feature 
attractions of these big top performances. 
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THE MIDWAY 


The old and new presidents 

cf GAMA, John A. Robertshaw 

(left) and Frank J. Nugent in 

traditional handshake. GAMA’s 

show was a highlight of the 
AGA convention. 


SOUTHERN TOUR 


Among those at the meeting 
of the gas division of the 
Oklahoma Utilities Assn. in 
Oklahoma City Sept. 17 were 
(from left) H. Vinton Potter, 
AGA: A. F. Potter, Bartles- 
ville: D. W. Reeves, Tulsa: L. 
A. Farmer, Ponca Citv: E, M. 
Myers, Oklahoma City: and 
R. R. Suttle, secretary of the 
Southern Gas Assn. 


CURTAIN RAISER 


Retiring Pacific Coast Gas Assn. 

President A. H. Sutton pins the badge 

of office on his successor, Arthur F. 

Bridge, at the PCGA’s convention at 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


AT LEFT, TOP TO BOTTOM: Fea- 
tured speakers were Jack Lacy, 
Lacy Sales Institute, Boston: H. D. 
Hancock, president, Gas Advisers 
Inc.. New York; Harry B. Brown, 
president, Good House Stores 
Inc., Philadelphia; Elizabeth J. 
Lynahan, chairman, home service 
committee, from Chicago; J. A. 
Williams, Niagara Hudson Power 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


WAITING for the big show to get under- 
way. crowds gather at the registration desks. 
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GAS ASSOCIATION 


10,000 Throng to Atlantic City 


30th AGA convention meets amid showers 
to ponder fuel policy and economics 


The “Owl Song.” theme melody 
of the new Gas Has Got It cam- 
paign, was rendered by this trio 
in connection with Quinn’s talk. 


LENTY of good brass-tacks discussion 

on a statesmanlike level, through which 
the gas industry pondered such matters as 
the best national fuel policy, featured the 
gathering of close to 10,000 persons at 
Atlantic City Oct. 4-8 for the 30th annual 
convention and exhibition of the American 
Gas Assn. 

With some changes likely in Washington 
after the first of the year, the industry seemed 
less bewildered than in previous years about 
the Potomac situation. And there was abun- 
dant evidence that all are ready to pitch in 
and do their bit to solve the nation’s fuel 
problems in the manner that will work the 


createst good for the greatest number of 
citizens. 

The convention was accompanied by the 
most impressive exhibit of spectacular new 
consumer appliances ever assembled. This 
was the exhibit in the auditorium of the 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn. 

The pep of those attending and their num- 
bers were even more remarkable in view of 
some of the worst weather Atlantic City 
has experienced over a stretch of a week 
for many years. Tricky showers alternated 
with steady drizzles. The wind turned um- 
brellas inside-out. People had to wade—al- 
most swim—to get to taxicabs—when they 
could find them. 

Yet in spite of it all luncheons 
jammed to overflowing with people in clothes 
made limp by fog and rain. Cocktail parties 
were full on nights when it seemed impru- 
dent to venture from hotel to hotel, and the 
ocean sounded as if it were about to swallow 
up the land. 

President Hudson W. Reed set the patriotic 
theme of the convention when he pointed out 
our country has acquired its greatness 
through the continued resourcefulness of its 
people, culminating in the high standard of 
living now enjoyed by the American work- 
man—a standard unmatched elsewhere in the 
world. One of the greatest contributors to 
this condition is convenient and economical 
household appliances. And these depend on 


were 


fuel. 

No other country in the world was orig- 
inally as well endowed in fuel resources. As 
industrial development is geared to these 
plentiful supplies, it behooves us to protect 
these resources. This might be accomplished. 
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CELEBRITIES at a gen- 
eral session: E. J. Booth- 
by. Washington (D. C.) 
Gas Light: G. F. Mit- 
chell, Peoples, Chicago; 
Dr. W. A. Irwin, Ameri- 
can Bankers Assn., New 
York; T. J. Strickler, Gas 
Service Co., Kansas City. 
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President Reed pointed out, through a “long- 
range fuel plan.” The Federal Power Com- 
mission has been doing a job for gas. But 
such a plan would be more feasible, he in- 
dicated, if comparable agencies concerned 
themselves with the coal and oil industries. 

Coupled with consideration of long-range 
national conservation and fuel policies, the 
convention gave serious thought, from a na- 
tional point of view, to economic policy. For 
example, Edward Falck, chief consultant on 
power and utilities of the National Security 
Resources Board, emphasized that natural 
gas shortages never will be overcome until 
natural gas prices are brought into line with 
prices of competing fuels. 

Chairman Hanrahan of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and Edward Hopkin- 
son Jr. of Drexel and Co. gave seasoned 
advice about financing in the exciting and 
rapidly changing business of bringing gas 
from wells in the Southwest to the cities of 
the nation, and thence to its innumerable 
ultimate uses. 

The expanding research program of the 
gas industry was described as “an insurance 
policy for the future for which we pay pre- 
miums from present earnings,’ by Hugh H. 
Cuthrell, newly elected first vice president of 
the AGA. 

Mentioned by Mr. Cuthrell as of particu- 
lar interest to the Manufactured Gas group 
were the Hall high Btu oil-gas process; the 
fluidization project; coal gasification which 
may lead to use of lower-grade coals; tar 
investigation which has as a principal objec- 
tive a means by which the value of tar as a 
by-product can be increased; and mixed gas 


National Award Winners for 1948 


research which examines the basic funda- 
mentals leading to a more favorable mixing 
of gases. 

Meanwhile the Natural Gas Department 
meeting heard reports giving the latest de- 
velopments in forward-looking projects: hav- 
ing to do with nitrogen removal, pipeline 
flow, gas measurement, as well as the report 
of the subcommittee on gas well deliveries. 

In the midst of a driving rain—through 
which many had to sprint minus umbrellas 
or taxis—the technical section drew a capa- 
city crowd to its opening meeting at the 
Ambassador, at the very southern end of the 
AGA section of the boardwalk. They heard 
papers on many new developments. including 


PLAQUE, which, with a $1000 check, was 
awarded to Southern California Gas Co. 
by Servel Inc. for its record of having 
made the greatest contribution during the 
year to the advance of summer air condi- 
tioning. This was the first presentation to 
be made of the annual prize, 


HONORS INCLUDED plaque shown above, 
safety awards to twe Ohio Fuel Gas units for 
1 million man-hours without a disabling mis- 
hap, and these (winners at left and below): 


SERVICE TO GAMA. For 10 years as valve 

division head, R. L. O’Brien, Detroit Brass & 

Malleable Works. C. S. Stockenholt presents 
plaque to Mr. O’Brien at left. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD: P. T. 
Dashiell, United Engineers and Constructors. 


BEAL MEDAL: S. W. Horsfield, Long Island. 


GAS HEATING PROGRESS: L. J. Fretwell, 
Tulsa: W. E. Davis, Equitable, Pittsburgh; 
R. E. Ginna (pictured on p. 49). 


MERITORIOUS SERVICE: R. J. Ullom, Manu- 
facturers Light & Heat, Washington, Pa., for 
saving a life in gas-well explosion. 


HOME SERVICE: Helen Kirtland, Ohio Fuel, 
Columbus; Arra Sutton Mixter, Hartford, 
Conn.; Lois Dineen, Equitable: Nellie Ox- 
rider, Dayton Power; Florence Wren, Public 
Service E&G, Englewood, N, J. 


GAMA Show Was A Smash Hit 


George Jones 
... Servel, Ine. 


E. Carl Sorby 
. Stormy weather 


Brogan 
S. Blodgett 


N the largest exhibition of its kind ever 
held, more than a thousand new and im- 
proved products of 170 manufacturers were 
presented at the exhibit of the Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Assn. in the Atlantic 
City auditorium the week of Oct. 4 through 
Oct. 8. 

The exhibition, covering 66,000 sq ft of 
floor space, as large as a football field, ran 
concurrently with the sessions of the 30th 
annual convention of the American Gas 
Assn. 

Distributors and dealers in gas appliances 
and equipment from all sections of the 
United States were guests of GAMA, this 
being the first time that wholesalers and re- 
tailers havé attended the exhibition. 

Colorful and modernistic displays showed 
numerous major innovations in heating, cook- 
ing, refrigeration, air conditioning, incinera- 
tion, clothes drying and thermostatic con- 


trols. 

The huge auditorium stage was occupied 
by a full-scale model home enclosed in glass 
containing the latest in gas-operated equip- 
ment. This was sponsored by Servel. 

The exhibit was indeed a vast affair, and 
here are just a few of the thousand or more 
developments worthy of note: 

Curie point controls for single point igni- 
tion, presented by Cribben & Sexton Co., 
Hardwick Stove Co. and Penn Electric 
Switch Co. 

A large scene-in-action presentation of the 
new U.G.I. carbureted water gas apparatus, 
featured by United Engineers and Construc- 
tors Inc., Philadelphia. .. . 

The Rheem water heaters, soft water ap- 
pliance, and gas console heater styled like 
a piece of furniture—also the 2000 bottles 
of Coca Cola given away daily at Rheem’s 
coke bar, where one also could follow the 
World Series. ... | 

The “Cook With Gas” contest of the 
Harper-Wyman Co... . 

The time-modulating thermostat, capable 
of controlling home temperatures within a 
fraction of a degree, and five other products 
introduced by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co... . 

Servel’s new 7-cu ft refrigerator, with ex- 
terior dimensions no greater than the 6-ft 
one.... 

The Marvair gas automatic heating and 
cooling unit of Muncie Gear Works, Mun- 
cie, Ind. ... 

Ice cubes that won’t melt in the hot oven 
of a gas range used by Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp. to demonstrate the value of fiber- 
glas materials used in gas ranges... . 

Hundreds of tiny, peeping chicks swarm- 
ing out from under a radiant gas brooder, 
exhibited by A. R. Wood Manufacturing 
Co., Lucerne, Mich... . 

A new automatic gas shutoff, called “Gas- 
phuse,” developed by Ernest C. Lundt Inc. 

In addition to putting on the exhibit, 
GAMA contributed substantially to the 
week’s events with its dramatic staging of 
the gas appliance dealers meeting, and the 
LP-Gas appliance dealers merchandising 
program, “Flames of Freedom,” sponsored 
jointly with the Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Assn. Both were big and well attended 
occasions. 


the Bureau of Mines demonstration plants 
in the synthetic fuels picture, the high-2ty 
oil-gas process, Dayton-Faber process, ind 
fusibility of ash and its relation to clinker ing 
in water-gas generators. 

Home service produced much that was 
challenging—for example, Jane Schleiche: of 
The East Ohio Gas Co. telling how to <el] 
ranges by the steak’s sizzle over television, 
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Digested versions, highlight quotes, and 
complete presentations of many of the most 
important papers delivered at the convention 
appear elsewhere in this issue. Next month 
other papers will also be published, princi. 
pally in briefed form. 


It’s possible here to tell only a_ small 
minority of the highlights of the convention, 
but here are a few: 

E. Carl Sorby, vice president, George D. 
Roper Corp., in various fantastic oriental 
costumes pooh-poohing bugaboos of the 
buyers’ market and other senseless scares. . . 

Statement by John A. Robertshaw, presi- 
dent of GAMA, that gas range production 
for 1948 is expected to reach 2.8 million 
units, the largest in the industry’s history. 

. the well-thought-out program of Everett 
J. Boothby, vice president of Washington Gas 
Light Co., on how to protect the valuable 
asset the gas industry has in the commer- 
cial cooking load. . . 

The dramatic demonstration, at the resi- 
dential gas meeting, of single-point ignition 
by Frank H. Trembly Jr., of The Philadel. 
phia Gas Works Co. . . 

The indictment of stuffed-shirt English in 
reports and letters, at the accounting gen- 
eral session luncheon, by C. J. Allen, of The 
Connecticut Light and Power Co., Water- 
bury, in his talk on “How to Tell Our Story 
to the Employee” .. . 

The statement by Robert W. Hendee in 
taking over the presidency that the gas in- 
dustry is on the upsurge and that its greatest 
progress lies just ahead. . . 

The paper on meeting the peak load prob- 
lem, by E. G. Boyer of Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., in which he indicated the market 
for gas space-heating may continue good for 
10 years or more... 

Attendance at the convention of numerous 
foreign country representatives, including 
those from Great Britain, Canada, Argentina 
and Brazil. 


The 3lst annual convention of the AGA will 
move to the Midwest. Chicago will be the 
scene and Oct. 17-20, 1949, will be the date, 
the time and place committee announced at 
the convention. 


The LP-Gas appliance dealers merchandis- 
ing program “Flames of Freedom,” with 
sound advice provided on expanding the com- 
mercial cooking market, the enormous oppor- 
tunities for sale of refrigerators, and water 
heater opportunities. . . 

The analysis of the mdustrial gas load 
situation by Frank H. Lerch Jr., president, 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co., New York, 
and his reasons why industrial gas must play 
a still more important role in, the future. . . 

The statement by J. J. Quinn of Boston 
in his speech on “Gas Has Got It for the 
Dealer,” that in the next five years 25 mil- 
lion modern gas ranges may be needed to 
replace older ranges now in use and to sup- 
ply the great new-home market. 
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FRANK J. NUGENT, new GAMA president, 
gives news and views about the associa- 
tion he heads. 
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PCGA 


AT: LEFT AND BELOW: N. H. 
Gellert. Seattle Gas Co. a 
featured speaker; Mrs. Bridge. 
wife of the incoming presi- 
dent: Miss Sutton, daughter of 
the outgoing president; and 
Mrs. A. E. Strong. hostess for 
the convention. 


AT RIGHT: C. P. Smith, PG&E, 
speaks on peak load problems. 


PCGA MEDAL OF 
HONOR is presented 
by A. H. Sutton to 
R. M. Conner, retired 
director of the AGA 
laboratories. 


SECTION AWARD is 

given R. T. Peterson, 

chairman of the 
technical section. 


700 Attend 55th Meeting 


ASOLINE problems and gas problems 

were front and center when the Pacific 
Coast Gas Assn. gathered at Santa Crug, 
Calif., Sept. 14-16 for the three days of busi- 
ness and recreation programmed for its 55th 
annual convention. 

Six hundred and ninety-one gas men and 
women braved the perils of a gasoline short- 
age to drive, fly, and entrain for the rendez- 
vous at northern California’s famed resort 
on Monterey bay. Less hardy souls who had 
planned to drive but were unnerved by a 
last-minute strike in western oil fields had to 
take their convention vicariously, and attend- 
ance, which had shown promises of equalling 
last year’s, suffered somewhat. 


Gas problems were limned by _ vice- 
president-elect N. Henry Gellert, president of 
the Seattle Gas Co., who is currently plump- 
ing for the importation of natural gas to the 
Northwest. Mr. Gellert told a convincing tale 
of the woes of companies in the region and 
of the threat to national defense implicit in 
their difficulties. 

“Notwithstanding the higher rates which 
nearly every gas company in the state of 
Washington has secured within the last year, 
many of the companies are in financial dis- 
tress,” he said. “Not a single one of them can 
be said to be earning a rate of return on 
their sound rate bases above that considered 
confiscatory by the Supreme Court.” 
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Even so, the high rates, forced by climbing 
costs of the oil which is the chief source of 
make in the area, have now made gas more 
expensive than electricity as a domestic fuel. 
“Cook With Gas—lIt Is Cheaper and Better” 
has had to be modified to “Cook With Gas— 
It Is Better,” a tough proposition to sell to 
public power buyers in the Northwest, he 
pointed out. 

An inspiring sidelight of the convention 


was the presentation of the Medal of Honor 
of the associaation to R. M. Conner, retired 
director of the AGA Testing Laboratory. The 
award, held by only five others in the asso- 
ciation, was given on the basis of Mr. 
Conner’s pioneering in setting up the PCGA’s 
first gas appliance testing code, which won 
national recognition in 1924, and for “knowl- 
edge, diplomacy. and integrity” displayed in 


the work as lab head from 1926 to 1948. 


November 


Wisconsin Utilities Assn. Conven- 
tion of Technical and Commercial 
Divisions—Pfister hotel, Milwaukee, 
Nov. 1-3. 


American Petroleum Institute— 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-11. 


33rd National Hotel Exposition— 
Grand Central Palace, New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 8-12. 


Mid-Southeastern Gas Assn. An- 
nual Meeting—Sir Walter hotel, 
Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 11-12. 


National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners — Sa- 
vannah, Ga., Nov. 15-18. 


National Personnel Conference of 
the Gas Industry—Palmer House, 
Chicago, Nov. 18-19. 


New Jersey Utilities Assn. Annual 
Meeting—Seaview Country club, Ab- 
» secon, N. J., Nov. 18-20. 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers—New York, N. Y., Nov. 
28-Dec. 3. 


National Exposition of Power & 
Mechanical Engineering—Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 29-Dec. 4. 


December 


American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers— Washington, D. C., Dec. 
5-8. 


January 1949 


AGA Home Service Workshop— 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Jan. 24-27. 


American Society of Heating & 
Ventilating Engineers—Stevens 
hotel Chicago, Jan. 24-27. 


International Heating & Ventila- 
ting Exposition — International am- 
phitheatre, Chicago, Ill., Jan. 24-28. 


e 


March 


National Assn. of Corrosion Engi- 
neers Annual Convention — Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, March 7-10. 


Oklahoma Utilities Assn. Annual 
Meeting—Tulsa hotel, Tulsa, Okla., 
March 17-18. 

New England Gas Assn. — Hotel 
Statler, Boston, March 24-25. 


Calendar 


April 


Distribution, Motor Vehicle & 
Corrosion Conference—Netherlands 
Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, April 4-6. 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Assn. Annual meeting—Broadmoor 
hotel, Colorado Springs, April 5-7. 


AGA Sales Conference on Indus- 
trial and Commercial Gas — Jackson 
hotel, Nashville, April 6-8. 


Gas Meters Assn. of Florida- 
Georgia Annual Meeting—Ponce de 
Leon hotel, St. Augustine, Fla., April 
10-12. 


Mid-West Gas Assn. Annual Con- 
vention — Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 11-13. 


AGA-EEI Spring Accounting 
Conference — Hotel Book - Cadillac, 
Detroit, Mich., April 11-13. 


Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course — University of Okla- 
homa, April 12-14. 


Midwest Power Conference— 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., April 
18-20. 


Southern Gas Assn. Annual Con- 
vention—Buena Vista hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss., April 20-22. 


May 


AGA Natural Gas Department 
Spring Meeting—French Lick 
Springs, Ind., May 9-10. 


LPGA Annual Convention—Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, May 9-11. 


AGA Executive Conference— 
Netherlands Plaza hotel, Cincmnati, 
May 12-13. : 


Pennsylvania Gas Assn., Annual 
Convention—Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, May 17-19. 


AGA Industrial Gas School— 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., 
May 9-13. 


AGA Production & Chemical 
Conference — Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, N. Y., May 23-25. 


National Restaurant Exposition— 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 24-27. 


The Natural Gas & Petroleum 
Assn. of Canada Annual Meeting— 
+477 London, London, Ont., May 
26-27. 
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Also honored with an award was the T«ch. 
nical section, whose chairman, R. T. Pete; on, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, 
was given the Basford Trophy in recogni jon 
of the section’s outstanding work. Honor. bie 
mention was made of the achievement: of 
C. H. Consterdine, PG&E, for his paper on 
“Service Work Load,” and C. F. Briscoe, 
Southern Counties, Los Angeles, for his paper 
on “Underground Storage in Large Diameter; 
Pipes,” both of which were read in sectional 
meetings; and C. P. Smith, PG&E, for “The 
Problem of Meeting Future Peak Loads,” 
presented at the convention. 


The committee award went to the heating 
division of the Manufacturers section under 
L. M. Hull’s (Hammel Radiator) chairman. 
ship for outstanding work in combating re. 
strictive legislation governing LP-Gas appli- 
ance installations. 

In addition to sectional chairmen listed in 
GAS in September (p. 37), other new ap- 
pointive officers include Manufacturers <ec- 
tion division heads: 

Accessories Division: J. F. Ray, General 
Controls, chairman; Jack E. Barrett, Ther- 
mac, vice chairman. 


Heating Division: R. O. Montrief, Ward 
Heater, chairman; J. S. Hess, Naco, and 
R. R. Taylor, Fraser & Johnston, vice chair- 
man. 

Range Division: W. M. Couzens, Gaffers & 
Sattler, chairman; A. M. Cramer, James 
Graham, vice chairman. 


Water Heater Division: W. R. Smith, Con- 
tinental Water Heater, chairman; Howard 
Ferris, Day & Night, vice chairman. 

In his sendoff speech, A. H. Sutton, retiring 
president of the association, pointed with 
“grave concern” to the trend toward the 
increased percentage of new money in the 
form of bonded debt. Business, he said, “has 
been compelled to turn more and more to 
debt financing to obtain the capital it must 
have . . . This unhealthy condition can be 
traced directly to the political philosophy of 
the (administration) . .. We sorely need a 
more general realization that the key to our 
future industrial development lies in the will- 
ingness of people to supply risk capital.” 

“Cheerful signposts on the road to great 
expectations for the next year or so... 
and detours which we may all wish to avoid 
or repair’ were identified by Frank J. Nugent. 
of GAMA, in his talk. While calling attention 
to optimistic signs in the appliance sales 
vista, he spotted as the main. “detour” the 
“failure” of utilities to bring their war- 
depleted sales forces back to full strength. 

“T have heard it said that there has been a 
tendency to allow the growing number of gas 
appliance distributors and dealers to carry 
the load... but... a major job remains 
with you and me.” 

In reviewing the accomplishments and 
prospects of the AGA, Robert W. Hendee, 
president-elect, put the finger on those who 
“scoff and quibble” and who mislead regul- 
latory bodies with the result that “we find 
ourselves, an industry capable of contributing 
in ever-increasing amount to the fuel supply 
of the nation, hampered and delayed by the 
burdensome complications of public regula- 
tion aimed at social reform. 

“We are entitled to a green light.” 

Other outstanding talks presented at the 
convention appear elsewhere in this issue, 1n 
full or in digested form. 
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Incinerators 


New Gama division has 
combined booiks at exhibit 


An active new Gas Incinerator Group of 
the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn. toon 
part for the first time in the Atlantic City 
convention. 

Ten manufacturers now in production of 
such appliances which have been approved 
by the American Gas Assn. Laboratories have 
formed this group. This marks the first time 
these manufacturers, most of whom had never 
seen one another, convened for the purpose 
of putting over the idea of gas incineration 
by coordinating sales efforts and advertising 
activities. 

Officers of the group include: John W. 
Hebert, Calcinator, chairman; J. G. Dierkes, 
Bowser, vice-chairman; and Fred E. Nelson, 
Electrocap Mold, executive committee. Elect- 
ed for a three-year term to serve on a sub- 
committee on approval requirements for 
future members are: T. A. McGee, Brule; 
Mr. Dierkes; W. M. Milbourne, Calcinator; 
and T. H. Landgraf, Autogas. 

Among the producers in the Gas Incin- 
erator Group of GAMA are: Autogas Co., 
2153 West Fullerton Ave., Chicago; Bowser 
Inc., Incinerator Division, Box 271, Cairo, 
lll.; Brule Incinerator Corp., 407 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago; Calcinator Division, Valley 
Welding & Boiler Co., 27th and Water Sts., 
Bay City, Mich.; Electrocap Mold Co., 115 
East Carson St., Pittsburgh, and General 


Engineering Co.. 2136 Fourth Ave., Bay City. 

A sales promotion committee including 
Mr. McGee. Mr. Landgraf and Mr. Dierkes 
has been elected. It was decided industry 
cooperative promotion would be devoted to 
(1) obtaining utility endorsement and if pos- 
sible enthusiastic support of a national in- 
cinerator program. and (2) creating greater 
volume in dealer sales to consumers. 

As a preliminary step in carrying out the 
first part of this program, the group arranged 
to have Booths 138, 139 and 140 at the 
GAMA exhibit at Atlantic City. Object of 
the combined disp!ay was to explain to utility 
personnel the advancement in the art of in- 
cineration, the products’ improvement, the 
elimination or reduction of certain previous 
sales problems, and the explanation of the 
technical phases of installation and perform- 
ance. 

To carry out the second goal, that of get- 
ting better sales results through a program 
with dealers and consumers, a program re- 
sembling GAMA’s 1948 interim water heater 
campaign may be carried out. 

Some revisions to the AGA’s approval re- 
quirements for incinerators have now been 
completed and are out to the industry. The 
investigation of these needed requirements 
was considered important, in view of existing 
codes and ordinances. 

The new requirements include those for 
LP-Gas as related to incinerators, which have 
been awaited with interest. 

Since the growth of the gas incinerator 
business is relatively new, detailed statistics 
are not available. It is said, however, that 
500 or so units are now being made daily, 
and that this represents an increase of five 
to eight times the pre-war output. The pre- 
vious advances of the industry were stopped 
by the war. Now that the industry has re- 
converted, however, it aims to make the most 
of the market. 


New Business Opportunities 


Jet turbines, dehydration units shown 
at Oklahoma Utilities Assn. meeting 


New machines and equipment which will 
help the natural gas business to give more 
efficient service to industrial, commercial and 
domestic consumers were described and pic- 
tured in illuminated slides at the one-day 
meeting of the gas division of the Oklahoma 
Utilities Assn. at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Sept. 17. 

One of these developments is the jet tur- 
bine, described by Otis Howard, manager of 
operations of the Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
Co.. Oklahoma City. He said that his com- 
pany will install one of these natural gas 
burning engines in its Huey electric gener- 
ating station at Oklahoma City. This is the 
frst time in engineering history. he said, 
that the jet engine principle has been ap- 
plied to electricity production. 

Assisted by Al Taylor, sales engineer of 
General Electric Co., Oklahoma City, who 
projected slides and described the jet tur- 
bine, Mr. Howard said that this type of 
equipment is destined to bring in a new era 
i the utility field and might eventually re- 
steam turbines before atomic power 
comes into general use. 

Radio telephone communication is being 
atopted quite generally by gas and oil com- 


place 
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panies as a means of speeding operations 
and meeting emergencies, said A. B. Mun- 
son, senior engineer of transmission, South- 
western Bell Co., Oklahoma City, in connec- 
tion with a demonstration of equipment such 
as is used in automobiles. 

Small dehydration units, some of which are 
designed for installation in comparatively 
inaccessible locations and which are almost 
automatic in operation, were described by 
Carl E. Baird, chemical plants division, Blaw- 
Knox Construction Co., Tulsa, Okla. He 
showed by illuminated slides the simplicity 
of construction of some of these smaller units. 

Getting into operating problems, J. Y. 
Wheeler, Ardmore, Okla., manager. Lone 
Star Gas Co., declared that controlling the 
cost of short main extensions has become a 
most important factor in these days of scarcity 
of certain sizes of pipe, and high wages. 

H. Vinton Potter, coordinator of promo- 
tion, American Gas Assn., told about the 
PAR plan. 

All employees of a gas company are in 
reality public relations directors and creators 
of good will if they are properly chosen and 
trained to realize and carry out their responsi- 
bilities, declared Mildred Clark, home service 


supervisor, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa. 
The service man holds a particularly strategic 
position in the organization and should be 
given recognition far above what he some- 
times gets now. 

The gas people were encouraged to take 
more interest in joining in the movement to 
bring more industries to Oklahoma and the 
Southwest, said Oscar Monrad, vice president, 
First National Bank & Trust Co., Oklahoma 
City. He declared that people in the area 
are coming to realize that bringing new in- 
dustries to the area is everybody’s business 
and not confined to chambers of commerce. 


Jersey Report 


Constructive suggestions about utility ad- 
vertising, discussion of national affairs, and 
reviews of the year’s progress featured the 
33rd annual meeting of the New Jersey Gas 
Assn. at the Hotel Monmouth, Spring Lake, 
N. J., Sept. 10. 


The meeting, attended by several hundred 
gas men from New Jersey and other nearby 
states, heard a “Critical Analysis of the 
Gas Business for 1948,” by Ira L. Craig, man- 
ager of the rate and standard practices de- 
partment of Philadelphia Electric Co. Mr. 
Craig pointed out the strange situation in 
which “The Btu merchants with whom we 
compete have merely to announce a price 
increase and it is in effect,” while on the 
other hand it is from the very fuels, oil and 
coal, which these competing Btu merchants 
sell that gas is produced. 

Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, economic com- 
mentator, drew applause from the group with 
his discussion of the Washington political 
regime of the last 16 years, and other matters. 

Mr. Rukeyser had made a study of TVA 
auditing, in the government’s own reports. 
He pointed out that many costs are not 
counted, including, for example, claims for 
injuries or deaths of employees. 

“It’s too bad,” Mr. Rukeyser told his utility 
men hearers, “that you too can’t omit costs 
by charging them off to someone else.” 

“The real reactionary of 1948,” he said at 
another point, “is the Marxist, since his 
thinking is based on the British economy of 
100 years ago.” 

Discussing various possible errors in ad- 
vertising, Roy Alderman, vice president of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., listed: Failure to 
define objectives; failure to consider the 
time element (i.e., when to start and when 
to stop) ; lack of impact, and other errors. 

In the case of utilities, Mr. Alderman said 
a likely mistake was the assumption that a 
utility company and what it is doing are 
bound to be of interest. He asserted that 
public utility advertising was often uninter- 
esting. 

Mr. Alderman said emphatically that if he 
were head of a utility, he would have a con- 
tinuing report on public opinion. 

Howard H. Melvin of Millville, the associa- 
tion’s first vice president, reviewing the as- 
sociation’ year, reported on progress of 
studies on dealer cooperation and many other 
matters. Mr. Melvin expressed the regrets 
of all present at the absence due to illness 
of President Harry Sutton. 

At the banquet luncheon 
morning and afternoon sessions, a big get- 
well card was passed around, signed by those 


between the 
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present, to be sent to Mr. Sutton. 

Officers elected for the coming year were 
Mr. Melvin, president; L. W. Becker Jr., 
Elizabethtown Consolidated Gas Co., Eliza- 
beth, first vice president; and R. H. Philipps 
Jr., Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, second vice president. Elmer A. 
Smith of Newark continues as _ secretary- 
treasurer. 

William H. Kramer, district manager of 
Phillips Petroleum Co., New-York City, pre- 
sented a clear discussion, with tables and 
diagrams, of “LP-Gas from the Ground Up.” 
R. J. Rutherford, vice president, Worcester 
(Mass.) Gas Light Co., covered the research 
program in “Domestic Gas Utilization Prog- 
ress Through Research.” 


Distribution Meet 


Construction and maintenance problems 
which loom large during the present period 
of scarcities of certain materials and high 
costs were brought into the open in a one-day 
distribution round table conference at the 
Biltmore hotel, Oklahoma City, Sept. 16, 
conducted by the Southern Gas Assn. 

This was one of 2] area meetings of the 
association to be held during the next few 
months in various cities. Representatives of 


about 50 gas utility companies from Okla- 
homa, Texas, Kansas, and Arkansas attended. 
The Oklahoma City meeting was sponsored 
by E. Maurice Myers, construction engineer, 
Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp., Oklahoma 
City. 

The agenda of the meeting centered about 


four main subjects—main construction, serv- 


ice construction, maintenance work, and regu- 
lator and measuring stations. No papers were 
delivered, but the attendants were left free 
to discuss and present their experiences and 
ask questions on various subheads to the 
main subjects. 

One of the main difficulties reported was 
the scarcity of iron and steel pipe in proper 
sizes. The companies are managing to find 
enough iron, steel, and copper pipe, some of 
off sizes, to meet temporary needs, but it was 
reported that some of the pipe being placed 
in the ground at present is almost as thin 
as stovepipe and is likely to give trouble 
within a few years. 

During the discussion of leakage it was 
brought out that old distribution systems 
taken over by gas companies are often the 
cause of serious leakage troubles. One dele- 
gate reported that when a strong gas odor 
emitted through manholes of sewers was in- 
vestigated it was discovered that several gas 


- distribution pipes, instead of being carried 


over a sewer main, had been punched through 
the side of the main and that gases emitted 
from the sewage had eaten off the sections of 
the gas line inside the sewer discharging 
the gas into the sewer main. 


Economics and Propane Technology 


LP-Gas and oil industry profits 


discussed at CNGA session 


Economics mixed briefly with technology 
when the California Natural Gasoline Assn. 
met for its 23rd annual one-day fall meeting 
at the Ambassador hotel, Los Angeles, Oct. 8. 

Reese Taylor, president of the public- 
relations-wise Union Oil Co. of California, 
provided the lighter touch in a program ded- 
icated to the problems of extraction, recovery, 
and supply-demand of propane when he ad- 
dressed the members on the subject of “Oil 
Industry Profits.’ Mr. Taylor used a con- 
vincing set of figures to combat the illusion 
that oil industry profits in these inflated days 
are “excessive.” 

“While the individual’s dollar is now worth 
60 cents, the corporation’s dollar has sagged 
to 53% cents,” Mr. Taylor declared. Quoting 
from a Joseph Pogue (Chase National Bank) 
study on profits of 30 representative oil com- 
panies, Mr. Taylor brought out the following: 

In 1941, the oil companies’ net nominal 
income was $530 million, as compared with 
$1219 million in 1947. Of the 1941 net, $279 
million was plowed back into the business, 
$251 million was distributed as dividends. In 
1947, these figures were respectively «$794 
million and $425 million. But in real dollars, 
based on the index, the amount plowed back 
was $258 million in 1941, and $422 million in 
1947, while dividend distribution was $239 
million in the earlier year and $267 last year. 

Using wages within his own company as 
an example, Mr. Taylor showed that actual 
wages in the same period had jumped from 
an average of $182 to $312, while real wages, 
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based on the cost of living, were up from 
$173 to $196. Thus real dividends had gone 
up 11%, real wages 13%, plow-back 63%. 

He defended the sizable increase in the 
latter capacity by pointing out that in fat 
years a company must build up plant to com- 
pensate for financial inability to build in 
lean years. 

Real price of petroleum products was down 
from 65% of index in 1941 to 59% in 1947, 
although recent price increases will alter this 
picture, he said. 

The technical and supply aspects of pro- 
pane were covered in three addresses. Speak- 
ing on “Propane’s Place in the Sun,” T. W. 
Legatski, assistant research director, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., gave an optimistic report on 
supply trends today, and pointed out that 
reserves are plentiful. 

The “Hypersorption” process, which was 
explained in GAS in January 1947, was 
thoroughly reviewed by Howard Kelhde, pro- 
cess engineer for Foster-Wheeler Corp., who 
has worked closely with this development in 
the field of propane extraction. He presented 
a credible story on the economics of the 
process to prove its low-cost operation. 

Ludwig Kniel, The Lummus Co.’s process 
engineer, spoke on “Propane Recovery by 
Adsorption.” 

The day’s business was concluded with an 
“Information Please” session, which was fol- 
lowed with an evening banquet. Randal 
Maass, General Petroleum Corp., was gen- 
eral chairman for the one-day meeting. 


>< 


Overtime Ruling 


An analysis of the recent Supreme Court 
decision on granting overtime on overtine. 
followed by an open forum on the decision 
and its effect on the gas industry, was ihe 
top feature on the program of the AGA 
Southwest Personnel conference held at ‘he 
Jung hotel, New Orleans, on Sept. 10. 

V. H. Luneborg, personnel manager, Ar. 
kansas Natural Gas Corp., Shreveport, was 
elected chairman of the conference. Otiier 
nominees elected to hold office in 1949 were 
Curtis M. Smith, personnel manager, Tennies. 
see Gas Transmission Co., vice chairman; 
and Vernon E. Rasch, employment manager, 
United Gas Pipe Line Co., secretary. 

Other topics presented for discussion were 
bonus payments, recent wage adjustments, 
and military leave policies. Affiliation of the 
conference with the Southern Gas Assn. was 
offered for consideration but no decision was 
reached. A committee was appointed to re. 
view the matter and to report at a future 
meeting. 

E. M. Spurlock, district and safety super- 
visor, New Orleans district, United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., arranged the New Orleans meeting. 


Two Breakfasts 


Two representatives of leading trade pub- 
lications will be featured speakers at the 
Industrial Gas and Commercial Gas Break- 
fasts, to be held in conjunction with the 
30th national metal exposition and congress 
and the 33rd national hotel exposition, re- 
spectively. 

Oliver Johnson, director of market research 
for Iron Age, is scheduled to address the 
industrial affair, which takes place Wednes- 
day, Oct. 27, during the week-long show at 
Philadelphia. Time is 8:30; place, the Ritz 
Carlton. 

Don Nichols, publisher of Hotel Manage- 
ment, is programmed for the commercial 
meeting, to be held at 8:30 on Tuesday, 
Nov. 9, at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 

The industrial breakfast is a_ traditional 
affair which already has built up a follow- 
ing, but the commercial breakfast is a brand 
new party, sponsored by the food service 
committee of the industrial and commercial 
gas section of the AGA. The association will 
have combined exhibits at both conventions. 


Arkansas Activity 


Mayor Ben Butler of Osceola, Ark., was 
recently elected president of the East Arkan- 
sas Natural Gas Consumers Assn. Other 
officers, who were reelected, are J. T. Horner 
of Helena, vice president, and J. R. Langan 
of Forrest City, secretary-treasurer. T. R. 
Green of West Memphis was elected to the 
board of directors. 

All directors were urged in a resolution to 
obtain franchises from all towns in their 
respective counties that wish to secure natural 
gas service. Progress reports will be made 
at next month’s meeting of the board. 

The association now has a membership o‘ 
33 eastern Arkansas towns, and 23 of these 
have submitted franchises to the association. 
The organization is a non-profit group which 
proposes to pipe natural gas into eastern 
Arkansas from Memphis. 
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Solving Problems In Utilization 


Direct-Fired Milk Dryer 
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Reprinted from Pacific Coast Gas Assn. 
Utilization Data Bulletin 126. 


Introduction. The Arden Farms Co. 
has had a direct-fired milk dryer in 
operation for about three years in Los 
Angeles. Checked against exacting 
standards of purity for human con- 
sumption, this dryer has consistently 
produced the highest quality of pow- 
dered milk. 

Equipment. The major units of 
equipment are dryer, separator, blow- 
ers, burner equipment, and controls. 

The dryer is an inverted conical sheet 
metal shell 26 ft high, tapering from a 
7-ft diameter ai the top to a 12-in. duct 
connection at the bottom. On top of the 
dryer a circular duct connection for hot 
air (about 30 in. in diameter) is fitted 
so as to extend vertically downward 
into the shell for a distance of about 
two feet. A short section of smaller 
duct is mounted concentrically inside 
at the lower end of this larger pipe. 
Vanes are fitted in each, so as to impart 
circular motion in opposite directions 
to the air entering with downward 
movement. 

Also mounted on the top of the drver 
is a short length of stainless steel tubing 
which connects to the liquid-milk sup- 
ply line and which extends downward 
through the center of the ductwork into 
the top center of the shell. At the lower 
end of this tubing (about 12 in. below 
the end of the air ducts) is an atomizer 


designed to form a conical spray. 


The separator is also an inverted 
conical sheet metal shell of much 
smaller dimensions. It is about 7 ft in 
height, 3 ft in top diameter, and tapers 
io a 6-in. diameter opening at the bot- 
iom. Directly under it is a hopper of 
the same shape but slightly smaller. 
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Two blowers are provided, one sup- 
ply and one exhaust. The supply blower 
is operated by a 3-hp motor at 1725 
rpm. The exhaust blower is driven by 
a 5-hp motor at 1735 rpm. 

The burner equipment is a typical 
Maxon Premix line burner air heater 
unit. The burner proper is “S” shaped 
and is mounted in a vertical plane 
within a 3 x 3-ft fire brick-lined section 
of ductwork between the supply air 
blower and the dryer, and directly 
across the flow of air to be heated. The 
burner is supplied with air-gas mix 
from the premix unit through two short 
pipe connections of equal length. These 
lead from a manifold at the premix 
unit to top and bottom burner con- 
nections. The premix unit is rated at 
1 Mcf of natural gas per hour maxi- 
mum. 

Controls are Taylor Instrument Co. 
pneumatic recorders. The actuating 
thermometer bulb for the main control 
is mounted inside the connecting duct- 
work between the air heater chamber 
and the main dryer unit. The actual 
temperature of air to the dryer is re- 
corded continuously. Demand air tem- 
perature is set by manual adjustment 
of the pointer hand on the circular 
recording gauge at the operator’s 
station. 

The control operates to maintain the 
actual air temperature coincident with 
the demand temperature by modulating 
action of a pneumatic diaphragm vaive 
which changes the position of the air- 
vas ratio valve. A second gauge is 
provided to record the temperature of 
the exhaust air leaving the separator. 
Its actuating thermometer is inside the 
ductwork between the top of the sep- 
arator and the exhaust blower. 


Operation. The supply blower draws 
air for the drying process in from at- 
mosphere through a spun glass filter at 
about 2300 cfm. From the blower, the 
air moves to the direct gas fired heat- 
ing chamber where its temperature is 
raised to 300°F. The heated air and 
products of combustion go from the 
heating chamber directly into the top 
center of the dryer. They enter with 
vertical downward motion to which the 
vanes add opposite circular movement 
in order to create turbulence. 


In the center of this air stream, as it 
enters the dryer, the milk is atomized 
at 2400 psi in a finely divided spray. 
Here the major drying process takes 
place as particles of milk proceed 
through the turbulent hot air toward 
the bottom of the dryer. After the mix- 
ture has left the dryer, an Ll-in. duct 
carries it up to the top of the separator 
where it enters tangentially. This 
causes the heavier milk particles to be 
thrown to the interior walls of the 
separator, where they slide by gravity 
downward through the opening at the 
bottom into the hopper below. 

The exhaust blower connection, at 
the top center of the separator, with- 
draws the incoming air after it has 
made only a few circuits around the 
inside of the shell. This eliminates any 
further disturbance to the milk par- 
ticles as they slide downward away 
from the area of turbulence on the 
outer periphery of the shell. The waste 
air is discharged from the exhaust 
blower to atmosphere outside the 
building. 

From the hopper, the powdered milk 
falls onto a mechanically agitated 
screen tilted about 10° from the hori- 
zontal. The powder which passes 
through the screen falls into shipping 
containers. 

Uniform drying results are achieved 
with this equipment. Two per cent final 
moisture content is obtained (with milk 
containing 327% solids) when the 
amount of entering milk is regulated so 
that final temperature of air leaving 
the separator is 190°F. A pressure of 
2400 psi at the atomizer will pass the 
correct amount of milk to maintain the 
desired final temperature when the dry- 
ing air inlet temperature is 300°F. 

Under steady operating conditions 
380 Ib of liquid milk per hour is fed 
to the dryer. This will result in the 
evaporation of 240 lb of water and the 
return of 140 Ib of powdered milk. 
Since the gas consumption averages 
500 cu ft per hour (1100-Btu gas). the 
drying efficiency is close to 40%. With 
vas at 41 cents per Mcf, the gas fuel 
cost is 16 cents per |b. 


ROBERT H. KERR 
Southern California Gas Co. 
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Facing Facts in the Industry 


Retiring president gives his views on 
rates, regulation, and fuel policy 


By HUDSON W. REED 


Retiring President, 
American Gas Assn. 


AS companies, competing with 

other fuels and therefore not being 
monopolistic in the true sense of the 
word, are entitled to prompt action 
from regulatory bodies. Avoidable de- 
lays defeat the purpose for which these 
agencies were created. This being the 
case, it would seem definitely to be in 
the public interest for regulatory bodies 
to make greater use of their power to 
srant prompt interim rate increases, 
accompanied by any safeguards these 
bodies may consider appropriate. 

The gas industry asks no special 
favors or dispensations. I do believe 
however, that it should be given the 
same opportunity for survival as that 
extended to the farmer. to the manu- 
facturer, to its competitors, the coal 
and oil industries, and to labor. 


Types of rates. Transmission com- 
panies increasingly are adopting the 
demand-and-commodity type of rate 
which, it is true. gives to their opera- 
tions a financial stability otherwise 
lacking. However, this type of rate has 
the adverse effect of encouraging dump 
sales of gas for boiler fuel. and other 
low grade uses during off-peak seasons, 
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particularly in territories where under- 
ground storage is not available. Such 
sales do not contribute to the conserva- 
tion of natural gas resources. 

It may be possible that much overall 
benefit could be accrued through the 
use of a straight commodity rate, with 
adequate minimum bill protection, 
were it possible for pipeline companies 
to use the vast storage facilities in 
West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
New York, as is now done by many 
large operating companies in those ter- 
ritories. If such a plan is practical it 
would reduce much of the practice of 
dump and boiler fuel sales. With the 
huge quantities possible in the storage 
area mentioned, the winter peaks in 
many areas might be met without the 
necessity of shutting down important 
industries. 

Our country faces a situation where 
prices appear to be permanently on a 
higher plateau. If such is the case, it 
would seem that rates based upon origi- 
nal cost and computed by charging de- 
preciation as a percentage of such cost 
fail to be realistic. 

Gas production costs today are of 
two distinct types. One is stabilized by 
the use of natural gas, at a price that is 
comparatively constant. The other, both 
capital and operating, is at the mercy 


of the prices charged by industries 
wherein there is presently little or no 
competition. 

Unless there is a change in this con. 
dition the gas industry may readily be 
resolved into two groups, natural and 
manufactured, the former in a strong 
position, and the latter striving to main. 
tain a competitive price position in the 
face of increased cost of materials be. 
yond their control. 

So, today. the gas industry faces a 
somewhat serious problem. Shall it be 
content to have one part of it pros. 
perous and permit the other half to 
struggle along untjl a business depres- 
sion forces down the price of oil, coke 
and coal? Or shall it adopt a policy 
that will continue to keep strong the 
industry as a whole? 

With the present high construction 
costs, and with steady technological ad- 
vances in gas-making techniques, care- 
ful consideration should be given by 
each manufactured gas company to the 
question of further increasing gas pro- 
duction facilities. Debt service at pres- 
ent construction cost for such facilities, 
if ill advised and uneconomical, might 
be very embarrassing should our na- 
tional economy suddenly go into re- 
verse. 

One of the greatest contributors to 
America’s high standard of living is 
convenient and economical household 
appliances. It is therefore essential for 
the gas industry to maintain its su- 
premacy in home fuel for its almost 20 
million residential users, rather than to 
assign its resources to a small group of 
industrial enterprises. 


A National Fuel Policy. Both gas 
and oil can be produced by the trans- 
formation of coal. Given this inter- 
dependence of fuels, with the highest 
skill available. it would still be im- 
possible for the Federal Power Com- 
mission to do a completely satisfactory 
job of regulation in the natural gas 
field, in the overall public interest, if it 
is forced to operate without the frame- 
work of a national fuel policy. 

When the natural gas industry is 
compared with the coal and oil indus- 
tries, few will deny that with all our 
disappointments. the Federal Power 
Commission, considering the pressure 
put upon it by many separate groups. 
has done a good job in handling the 
natural gas situation. 

With comparable agencies concern- 
ing themselves with the coal and oil 
industries. it might be possible to de- 
velop and coordinate a long range fuel 
plan. which would not only be bene- 
ficial on a national basis, but would 
conserve and stabilize the use of the 
remaining natural resources that provi- 
dence has so kindly bestowed upon us. 
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The “P” and “A” in PAR 


AGA committees have big plans for 
advertising and promotion in 1949 


By FRANK C. SMITH 
President 
Houston Natural Gas Corp. 


N setting up any program for pro- 
motional activities, we are, of course. 
conscious of several challenges: 


1. The need for expert guidance and well- 
conceived and professionally executed ma- 
terials for small companies which, as a 
rule, cannot afford expensive promotional 
materials. 

The need for a constantly growing sup- 
ply of basic materials needed by all com- 
panies—large and small alike. 

. The need for long-range planning of uni- 
fied promotional activities, all of them 
built around a central theme, with com- 
plete integration of manufacturers and 
utilities, to the end that all can plan for 
full participation well in advance and 
make the most of every dollar invested. 


no 
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Now, what is being done, and what is 
planned for the future? As to pro- 
motion, these projects fall into four 
categories: 


Representing the Gas Industry Na- 
tionally. Under this heading comes our 
participation in national trade shows, 
our relations with the motion picture 
industry, our work with national pub- 
lications, and our nation-wide educa- 
tional program. 

We have selected the following shows 
for participation as being most impor- 
tant to most AGA members: 


National Builders Show. National Assn. 
of Master Plumbers, National Metal Ex- 
position, National Hotel Exposition, Na- 
tional Restaurant Exposition, National 
Foundry Exposition, National Conference 
of Food Service Directors, National Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Exnosition, American 
Home Economics Assn. convention, and the 
American Dietetic Assn. convention. 


Through these shows we reach an- 
nually an estimated 313.000 persons. 

Another of our national activities is 
our work with moving picture pro- 
ducers. Gas equipment is shown in the 
best pictures that Hollywood develops. 
From January 29, 1948, to July 15. 
1948, moving picture studios used 88 
gas-burning units in 30 pictures, three 
television shows. and two commercial 
productions. 

The increasing number of articles 
dealing with gas equipment in women’s 
magazines of national circulation ap- 
pear because constant and frequent con- 
tacts are made and maintained with 
their editors. Many calls for stories 
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and information come from schools, 
universities, trade associations. and in- 
dividual consumers as well as_ these 
magazines. 

Materials furnished to schools must 
be in good taste and must not over- 
emphasize commercial aspects at the 
expense of the educational context. To 
make sure we are on firm ground, we 
prepare such materials for schools in 
consultation with the National Educa- 
tion Assn. and other authoritative 
teaching organizations. Our motion 
picture, “Winning Seals of Approval,” 
was so prepared, and-has been shown 
to audiences, in schools alone. of more 
than 300,000. More bookings are 
coming in for 1949. This movie cost 
$45.000 to produce, and $30,000 so 
far to distribute. Our budget will not 
permit many such, but we need as many 
as we can pay for. 

Next year we expect to produce sev- 
eral more films aimed at the school au- 
dience, and add to our supply of basic 
materials on hand for this worthwhile 
audience. Over 6 million copies of our 
picture story book, “The History of 
Gas.” have already gone into schools. 
New editions of it will be prepared as 
the occasion warrants. This booklet was 
selected by the National Assn. of 
Science Teachers as an outstanding 
teaching aid. 


Point-of-Sale Materials. Already pro- 
duced are: a folder on automatic gas 
ranges: “Hot Water Magic” materials: 
booklets of kitchen designs and loose- 
leaf sheets; the New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen booklets: and the current range 
booklet, “Food Is Fun,” now in its third 
printing. 

For the coming year we plan. too, a 
series of eight individual booklets, each 
dealing with a different appliance or 
phese of our industry, and available for 
use as envelope stuffers or for general 
handout. Also planned is a series of 
short radio commercials to be available 
for insertion between programs. at rela- 
tively low cost to sponsoring companies. 
A new book on hot water in the home is 
planned as soon as our present supply 
of “Hot Water Magic” books is ex- 
hausted. A new kitchen-planning book- 
let is also contemplated, and many 
other inexpensive items for general dis- 
tribution. such as match books. 


“QUOTES” 


@ One of the healthiest signs that indi- 
cate clearing of the skies is that in- 
dustry in the majority of cases is ex- 
ercising extreme caution in the re- 
pricing of its products, which re- 
pricing has been forced upon it in 
order to cover in part the wage in- 
creases and increased material costs. 
The case is rare where a manufac- 
turer today can control his own pic- 
ture as far as his cost of labor is 
concerned. National patterns of in- 
creases seem to be the vogue and, 
unless the manufacturer is in the fix 
where it makes no difference to him 
whether or not he closes his doors, 
his chances for getting a better bar- 
gain than what the national pattern 
affords are hopeless. However, | have 
noticed that, due to the fear of 
pricing himself out of business, the 
manufacturer is absorbing a goodly 
percentage of the increases forced 
upon him by getting greater produc- 
tivity from the worker. When you 
see manufacturers during the war 
and postwar boom absorbing in- 
creases of 150% in labor, materials, 
and tools, yet increasing their sales 
prices 50% or lower, you know that 
industry is in sound hands and that 
the much-talked-of “grand bust” will 
remain only talk. 


JOHN A. ROBERTSHAW 
President, GAMA 
Clearing Skies” 


Visual Aids. Our industry is woe- 
fully lacking in a strong foundation of 
such materials. Now in production are 
a sound-slide in color on the story of 
gas; a black and white film strip, with- 
out sound, on the story of gas aimed at 
the fifth grade level; a movie in color 
bv the New Freedom Gas Kitchen Bu- 
reau on the subject of kitchen plan- 
ning: and a commercial cooking film 
entitled, “Where Food Is Finest,” which 
will be announced by AGA to the in- 
dustry shortly. Several of our member 
companies themselves have produced 
remarkably fine motion pictures, and 
the Promotion Bureau has been able to 
obtain a copy in most cases for dis- 
tribution to the industry. Next year we 
contemplate printing occasional cata- 
logs showing the films that are avail- 
able. 

The General Promotional Planning 
committee has authorized the produc- 
tion of a film by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, for school use, which will 
show the importance of the gas industry 
as a basic American enterprise and a 
foundation stone of our economy. 


Unified Planning and Coordinated 
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Activities should receive major em- 
phasis. Gas companies normally spend 
$25 million per year and manufac- 
turers spend an additional $5 million 
or $6 million annually in promoting 
the sale of gas equipment. No doubt 
these amounts have increased since the 
report was made. The $1 million spent 
by AGA in promotion and advertising 
is small in comparison, but, if we can 
set up a theme that the entire industry 
will follow and. through coordination 
and integration make sure that all guns 
are turned on the same objective, we 
will wring full value out of every dollar 
spent by the utilities, the manufac- 
turers, and the Promotion Bureau. 

Our second unified campaign follow- 
ing “Gas Has Got It” is the current 
water heater activity, “For Hot Water 
Magic—Gas Has Got It.” Over 150 
companies have purchased tie-in ma- 
terials, and though it does not receive 
as yet any part of our national adver- 
tising, it at least has become an effec- 
tive tool in the hands of local com- 
panies. The next unified activity will 
be the range campaign, “Smart Cooks 
Know—Gas Has Got It.” which will 
be ready soon. 

Another Roper survey on attitudes 
toward water heating, which has just 
been completed, is now being analyzed, 
and a report on it will be released to 
the industry as soon as possible. 

Evidence of the acceptance of our na- 
tional cooperative advertising is the 
greatly enlarged budget, approximately 
double, which resulted from the PAR 
committee organizations and was adopt- 
ed by the industry. Its expenses. fur- 
nished entirely from PAR funds, pro- 


“QUOTES” 


@ While the national spotlight has 
turned many times in the past few 
years on labor unrest, the gas indus- 
try has been singularly fortunate in 
its employee relations ... At the end 
of 1947 there were 153,000 em- 
ployees on the gas utility industry's 
payroll — 19,400 above 1946 and 
14,h00 more than the previous peak 
in 1941. With the total payroll 
amounting to $446 million, and the 
average annual wage up from $2590 
in 1946 to $2910, wages and salaries 
in gas companies are in line with 
those of other industries, especially 
so when fringe benefits such as sick 
benefits, holidays, vacations, separa- 
tion allowances, pensions, and sta- 
bility of employment are taken into 
consideration. 


HUDSON .W. REED 


Retiring President, AGA 
Facing Facts in the 
Gas Industry” 
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vide $800,350 for the 1949 budget. 

The amount budgeted for domestic 
gas advertising for the coming year is 
$660,000; $120,000 for industrial and 
commercial gas advertising: with 
$20,000 reserved for contingencies and 
administrative expenses. 

For the year beginning Oct. 1, 1948. 
the national advertising budget is the 
same as for last year—$800,000—and 
the respective allocations for domestic. 
for industrial and commercial gas, and 
for administration are unchanged. We 
propose to continue the commercial and 
industrial advertising program without 
any major departures. 

The domestic gas advertising pro- 
gram contemplates a continuance of the 
plan inaugurated during the 1947-1948 
campaign in behalf of automatic gas 
ranges. 

A national advertising campaign on 
automatic gas water heaters will be 
undertaken as a necessary step to off- 
set increasing electric competition. The 
evidence of the need for such a cam- 
paign is furnished by GAMA’s com- 
petitive figures concerning shipments 
of automatic gas water heaters. For the 
first five months of this year, unit ship- 
ments were 24.8% less than for the 
same period last year, and for May 
1948. 18.6% less than for May 1947. 
Such differences show a dangerous 
trend. 

How to finance two campaigns—one 
on gas ranges and the other on auto- 
matic gas water heaters—and still keep 
within the budget of $660,000 for all 
residential gas advertising, is a problem 
the National Advertising committee has 
had to face. It has decided to spend 
$550,000 for advertising automatic gas 
ranges, and it has tentatively allocated 
$110,000 for water heater’ advertising. 
to begin in January 1949, subject to 
these important provisions: 


1. The copy and art platform of the con- 
templated water heater campaign must 
conform to the findings of the Rover 
water heater survey. the results of which 
will be available soon. 

. Members of GAMA’s water heater divi- 
sion who do national magazine edvertis- 
ing. including those which mention gas, 
oil, and electric heaters impartially in 
their advertising, must give some assur- 
ance to the National Advertising com- 
mittee that during 1949 they will specify 
gas exclusively in advertising to cost not 
less than $300,000. If this assurarce is 
forthcoming, AGA will approve the ex- 
penditure of $110.000 for automatic eas 
water heating, and the coordinated cam- 
paign will thereby reach $410,000 for na- 
tional advertising alone. 

Although it is not included as a part 
of AGA’s advertising, it is understood 
that the domestic water heater division 
of GAMA will inaugurate and carry 
out its propoesd “Court of Flame 
promotional and advertsing campaign 
in 1949. 
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RMICIDAL SANITIZING 


@ A brand-new sales-persuader 
has been added, to help you sell more Hamilton Automatic 
Clothes Dryers! It’s germ-fighting LIGHT! 


Powerful ultra-violet rays stream down upon the Py | | ' | 
tumbling clothes, destroying germs, bacteria and molds | | 
as the garments and linens are exposed to the health- 
guarding flood of mercury vapor light. 


It’s an innovation! Hamilton is first to offer it. It's 
packed with sales appeal to every thoughtful prospect. 
It's scientifically sound. The ultra-violet rays are delivered 
at the wave length having virtually maximum germ-killing 
potency. This wave length is accepted as a standard for 


measuring germicidal effect. 


You can sell this exclusive, plus-value feature, along 
with the many other time and labor-saving advantages of 
: ’ , For manufactured, natural, mixed or bottled 
Hamilton—the world's first Automatic Clothes Dryer. gas. Require 20,000 B.T.U. input. 


GAS MODELS 


PLENTY of prospects for this easy-to-sell home work- 
saver! One out of every four housewives interviewed in a 
careful survey said emphatically she wanted an automatic 
clothes dryer. Why not write TODAY for sales details? 


eR 


pet 


Hf amilto-n. MANUFACTURING GOMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Equipment for the Professions 


In Canada the Hamilton Dryer is known as the Coffield- 
Hamilton Automatic Clothes Dryer, and is distributed 
by the Coffield Washer Company, Hamilton, Ontario. 
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By W. M. JACOBS 
Manager of General Sales 
Southern California Gas Co. 


HE Residential Gas section has 11 

operating committees in addition to 
the oflicers and the managing, nom- 
inating, and advisory committees. The 
activities of all of the major commit- 
tees of the section are integrated with 
the AGA Promotion Bureau which in 
turn implements the special promo- 
tional activities sponsored by the PAR 
plan, and are also correlated with the 
Publicity Bureau. 

The managing committee is com- 
prised of the ofhcers of the section, 
members-at-large consisting of former 
ofhcers, chairmen of the operating com- 
mittees, and representatives from all 
of the afhliated regional associations. 

The all-year gas air conditioning 
committee's objective is to promote the 
acceptance and sale of year-around 
gas-fired air conditioning. During the 
past few years the sales of gas air con- 
ditioning equipment have been severely 
handicapped by restrictions on gas 
available for heating in many areas of 
the country. In addition, many gas 
companies have been slow to accept 
this new equipment as offering a de- 
sirable load or as being saleable. The 
committee has therefore focused its 
promotional efforts upon the industry 
itself. 

This year the committee. in cooper- 
ation with Servel, has initiated the an- 
nual AGA Gas Summer Air Condition- 
ing Progress award. A “testimonial 
brochure” has also been produced. 
This includes statements by a number 
of top-flight utility company executives 
whose companies have been active in 
this new and important phase of our 
business, and a sales “plan of action” 
for the consideration of the industry. 

During the coming year the commit- 
tee will continue its activities to pro- 
mote gas summer air conditioning with, 
in the industry. These will include dis- 
tribution of a plan-of-action portfolio. 
which will focus on the replacement 
of winter air conditioning installations 
with all-year gas air conditioning 
equipment, thereby improving the load 
characteristics without adding to peaks. 

Early in 1948, following the or- 
ganization of the Gas Hat Got It cam- 
paign, the domestic range committee 
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How Residential Section Uses PAR 


It's time to sell, and AGA domestic group 
has the organization to do it 


and the Promotion Bureau swung into 
action and prepared an effective port- 
folio to tie in with the campaign. The 
current gas range sales and promo- 
tional program features the theme “For 
That Cook Book Look—Gas Has Got 
It” and a supplemental slogan, “Smart 
Cooks Know-—Gas Has Got It.”  in- 
cludes a special portfolio directed to 
the dealer and another to the gas com- 
pany sales executive. These provide 
brass-tack information and tools aim- 
ing at replacement of the more than 
10 million ranges now in use that are 
over LO years old. A special “CP” gas 
range campaign features a folder pro- 
duced by GAMA’s CP range division. 

Plans for 1949 include the promo- 
tion of these campaigns. the reactiva- 
tion of the CP Ranger club which was 
an important tool in the sale of CP 
ranges prewar, the completion of the 
organization of CP regional and state 
managers for exploitation at local 
levels, the preparation of new promo- 
tional material, and continuation of 
the Gas Has Got It campaign. 


House Heating Projects 


The gas house heating committee. in 
normal times, has as its objective pro- 
motion of the use of gas for house 
heating. Although existing conditions 
have postponed the necessity of sales 
promotional activities. the committee 
has been active in preparing and dis- 
tributing material designed to assist 


“QUOTES” 


@ The tools for evaluating gas appli- 
ance markets are becoming available 
through GAMA’s statistical depart- 
ment. More and more appliance 
manufacturers are displaying an in- 
terest in industry marketing infor- 
mation; for instance, in the trading 
area system of sales reporting. This 
latter system permits each manufac- 
turer to look at his sales, in compari- 
son with the sales of a representative 
group of manufacturers, in each of 
the 613 trading areas of the United 
States. 


JOHN A. ROBERTSHAW 
President, GAMA 
Clearing Skies” 


the industry to upgrade the quality aid 
safety of gas house heating instalia- 
tions. 

The committee is now at work on 
two projects: first, a recommended 
campaign for upgrading gas house 
heating through replacement of 0). 
solete installations; and second, a ma)- 
ual or handbook on minimum instal] - 
tion standards for gas heating equi)- 
ment which will be made available io 
gas companies for distribution to tlie 
heating trade. This is a difficult pro}- 
lem in view of wide territorial varia- 
tions in climate and local heating trade 
practices. 


Upgrading 


The year 1949 should mark the com- 
pletion of these two projects. The com- 
mittee will continue its activities in 
upgrading and will be ready to pre- 
pare a gas heating sales and promo- 
tional campaign, if this should become 
desirable for use in certain regions. 

The objective of the home service 
committee is to study and prepare ma- 
terial for use in furthering programs 
of home service work, and to sponsor 
regional and national conferences for 
further training home service in its 
cooperation with sales and related pub- 
lic relations. 

The two booklets, “Home Service— 
A Career” and “Home Service—the 
Road to Opportunity,” are directed to 
high schools to point up the need for 
more home economists in the home 
service field. which is a problem that 
has been concerning manv of our home 
service departments. The booklet 
“Home Service Home Calls” includes 
questions and answers on how to “do™ 
a home call. Another, titled “Home 
Service Serves the Community,” is one 
of a series of training booklets in 
which demonstration is featured, with 
one chapter devoted to home service 
aids in dealer cooperation. Still an- 
other is titled “Home Service Spot- 
lights the Automatic Gas Range.” 

It is important to note that home 
service women in their various activi- 
ties make approximately 12 million 
contacts each year, serving both cus- 
tomer relations and sales promotion. 
During the coming year material pre- 
pared for home service departments 
will include completion of a series of 
important booklets. They are “School 
Kitchen Pictures,” a supplement to 
“Modern Kitchens for Homemaking 
Instructions,” and a booklet on “Home 
Service Demonstrations” designed for 
teachers. The committee also plans to 
sponsor a series of home service re- 
gional workshops. 

The housing committee endeavors to 
promote the use of gas in the residen- 
tial new housing field. One of its most 
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“QUOTES” 


e@ During the past two years efforts 
have been made to supplement the 
present AGA requirements for house 
heaters, with the thought that such 
supplementary requirements would 
eliminate the individual require- 
ments of many operating companies 
_..1f agreement could be reached by 
all manufacturers and all operating 
companies, and if each manufacturer 
and each operating company would 
live up to the spirit of the agreement, 
simplification of both manufacturing 
and servicing could be had. 


HUDSON W. REED 
Retiring President, AGA 


Facing Facts in the 
Gas Industry” 


important activities has been the prepa- 
_ ration of the “Reference Manual of 
' Modern Gas Service” to increase the 


specifications and use of modern gas 
appliances in the vast new-home field. 
More than 12,000 copies of this color- 
ful. looseleaf manual have been pur- 
chased by gas companies for distri- 
bution locally. 

The committee organization consists 


) of four subcommittees. The first, pub- 
‘ licity and specifications, is in charge 
©» of the reference manual. The subcom- 
) mittee on prefabrication studies the 
» prefabricated home market and assists 
) the industry to increase the sale of 
| modern gas services in these homes. 


Last year a list of all prefabricated 
home manufacturers was sent to the 
oas industry by the committee, as well 


} as bulletins on moisture and conden- 


sation, prepared by the University of 
Illinois Small Homes Council, which 


} refute the idea that gas is responsible 
) for excess moisture in tightly-construct- 
) ed homes. 


The subcommittee on collaboration 


/ with housing associations and agencies 


keeps in touch with various govern- 
mental housing agencies in Washing- 


} ton, and the subcommittee on housing 


information releases reports and in- 
formation on the progress of new- 
home construction and keeps gas com- 
panies advised in advance of home 
shows, displays, and exhibits which 
are undertaken by national magazines 
and others, so as to facilitate possible 
gas company tie-in with such housing 


+ promotions locally. 


The committee on improving domes- 


} tic gas appliances has been inactive 


this year because it was felt that fur- 
ther changes in appliance requirements 
micht interfere with maximum produc- 


tion to meet unprecedented demands. 
) In 1949 the committee will be reacti- 


vaied and will proceed to study the 
existing CP range requirements in light 
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of the findings of the Roper survey. 


Since the beginning of the New Free- 
dom Gas Kitchen program, AGA has 
spent $1.6 million in advertising and 
»romoting these kitchens, in addition 
to the large sums spent by gas com- 
panies and appliance manufacturers. 
To date, more than 140 gas companies 
representing more than 13 million me- 
ters provide New Freedom Gas Kitchen 
planning service to their. customers. 
Currently, 127 gas companies are tak- 
ing steps to certify New Freedom 
kitchens, and hundreds of applications 
are being received from all parts of 
the country. The certification program 
is expected to become increasingly im- 
portant when building becomes com- 
petitive and certified kitchens can help 
the builder sell his product. 


The refrigeration committee devotes 
itself to promoting the increased use 
of gas for refrigeration. During the 
past vear, in view of the production 
situation, the sales and promotional 
activities of the committee were some- 
what subordinated to consideration of 
basic problems and long range plan- 
ning. During 1949 the sales program 
of the committee will be reactivated 
and will include the re-establishment 
of gas refrigeration sales contests spon- 
sored by Servel. 


The committee on selection and 
training of sales personnel prepares 
sales training material for use by the 
gas industry. The three-unit course, 
“Fundamentals of the Gas Industry,” 
is designed for all gas company em- 
ployees but particularly those contact- 
ing the public. It affords an oppor- 
tunity to learn more about “Gas, the 
Fuel,” “Gas, the Service.” and “Build- 
ing the Gas Load.” “Residential Gas 
Salesmanship” is a six-unit specialized 
sales training course which is described 
in a folder for gas company salesmen 
and dealers. These courses feature vis- 
ual sales training methods so success- 
fully utilized by the armed forces in 
quickly and effectively training per- 
sonnel. 

The course “Fundamentals of the 
Gas Industry” is being current! used 
by approximately 150 compames, and 
90 are using the specialized sales train- 
ing course. It should be recognized 
that these courses are designed pri- 
marily for those companies who do not 
have the facilities to develop their 
own course material. During the com- 
ing year, the committee will continue 
its efforts to promote the use of sales 
training material by gas companies. 
It will also prepare a special adapta- 
tion of the course to be made available 
to dealers at no cost to the local gas 
company. 

The water heating committee has the 
important objective of promoting the 
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increased use of automatic gas water 
heating, and this committee has some 
broad campaigns in the mill. In addi- 
tion to distribution of the portfolio 
to dealers by gas companies, more 
than 40,000 copies have been distrib- 
uted by the water heating division of 
GAMA all over America. The folder 
which has gone to gas company sales 
heads describing this program is being 
effectively used locally by 150 gas 
companies. 

Early 1949 will mark the inception 
of the Court of Flame campaign, the 
sreatest nation-wide automatic gas 
water heating sales campaign ever un- 
dertaken by our industry. This cam- 
paign, sponsored by GAMA’s water 
heating division, will focus attention 
on the sales and promotional factors 
indicated by the results of the recently 
completed Roper survey entitled “A 
Study of Peoples’ Attitudes Toward 
Various Kinds. of Water Heating 
Equipment.” These findings will be 
interpreted to the water heating manu- 
facturers for their guidance in adver- 
tising and promotion. It is pleasing 
to know that as of Sept. 1, manufac- 
turers representing 83% of total water 
heater shipments have agreed to par- 
ticipate in this campaign. 

The window and store display com- 
mittee assists the gas industry to up- 
rade window and store displays. The 
“Window and Store Display Bulletin” 
is prepared by the committee and 
issued semi-annually. It has proved to 
be of high interest to gas companies, 
especially to those who do not have 
their own display departments. 

Next year the committee will con- 
tinue the publication of the bulletin 
and will include further information 
and details on displays and layouts. 
The committee is planning a contest, 
offering savings bond prizes to the 
companies who submit the best utility 
and dealer displays. The committee 
will also continue its tie-in work with 
the various national magazines, as was 
done in connection with the Gas Has 
Got It range campaign and the water 
heating program, “For Hot Water 
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WYANDOTTE Winter Air Conditioner— 
Ideally suited for individual apartments 
and homes without basements. Has cop- 
per-bearing steel heating element which 
resists corrosion and rust. Extensive heat- 
ing surface absorbs maximum heat from 
hot gases before they enter flue, assuring 
high efficiency and economy. 


BUDGET Automatic Storage Water Heater 
—Has fuel-saving cast iron blue flame 
burner and safety controls. Center flue 
with spiral baffle insures quick recovery. 
Mineral wool insulation between heavy 
galvanized steel tank and trim white 
enameled jacket prevents heat loss, in- 
creases efficiency. Comes in 20, 30 and 
40 gallon capacities. 


AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER ¢ ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 


N MORE and more homes, gas is the fuel preferred for heating. 
That’s because good heating equipment can transform it into 
extra comfort, convenience and cleanliness for the owner. 

To develop satisfied customers, there’s no better team than Gas 
...and American-Standard Gas Fired Heating Equipment. 

When you recommend American-Standard, you are sure of a 
nationally famous name. Of equipment that has been thoroughly 
tested in design, construction, and efficient performance. And_ of 
products that fit the need of every home on your lines—whether for 
radiator heating, warm air heating, or winter air conditioning. 

You'll find that your recommendation of American-Standard 
Heating Equipment always pays off in satisfied boosters for gas as a 
fuel. 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 
1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Amenrican-Stardard 
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Targets in Industrial Relations 


Four continuing problems must be given 
constant attention to win employee regard 


By M. V. COUSINS 
Director of Personnel 


United Gas Pipe Line Co. 


OUR roads leading to better em- 
plovee relations are these: 


First. Employees want to increase 
their income. Why not then encourage 
the trend of thought toward doing a 
better and bigger job in order to secure 
a greater return for our efforts? Let’s 
cet away from the negative idea of 
vetting more and more for doing the 
same job. 


Second. Employees who work for 
you through the years have through 
that service become a part of your cor- 
porate entity. They want, expect and 
deserve for that relationship to be rec- 
ognized to an increasing extent with 
increasing service. The company in- 
vests its money, the employee his life. 
Let’s recognize this fact and by assist- 
ing the employee to secure the greatest 
return from his efforts make it the 
cornerstone of our employee relations. 


Third. Employees do not understand 
or appreciate the economics of their 
company’s operation. This is a con- 
tinuing problem in employee educa- 
tion. | think it is primarily an every 


day, day-to-day problem of living 
closer to the employee; a problem of 
communicating enough of his com- 
panys problems to the employee so 
that he may have a basis for real under- 
standing. 


Fourth. The supervisor not only rep- 
resents the company to the employee: 
for most purposes, so far as the indi- 
vidual employee is concerned, his su- 
pervisor is the company. If the super- 
visor gives the employee a square deal. 
is honest and sincere with him, the 
company is a good company. Through 
training and through that best of all 
training procedure, through our own 
personal example, let’s encourage the 
supervisor toward better supervision of 
his emplovees. 

We will all continue to conduct our 
affairs in accordance with the Wage 
Hour act and with the Taft-Hartley act 
to the best of our abilities. We must 
in many ways deal with employees in 
the aggregate or in groups. I do wish, 
however, to emphasize a firm belief 
that in the end our employee relations 
will be the sum of our relations with 
individual employees. An employee is 
interested in the results of his employ- 
ment to him. 


Stability Is the Keynote 


Caution urged in forward planning, 
particularly in. peak load operations 


By ROY A. WEHE 
Consultina Engineer 


HE importance of the El Paso 

Natural-Pacific Gas & Electric pipe- 
line project to the state of California, 
and especially to the central and north- 
ern sections of the state that its gas will 
serve, can hardly be too highly em- 
phasized. 

California has no coal and its state 
oil, like its gas, can no longer continue 
io meet the tremendous demands of the 
luture imposed by both the civilian and 
industrial state’s needs. Electric gen- 
eration expansion. while moving ahead 
iv leaps and bounds, has to a great 
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extent its own field of usefulness. Its 
planners, whether they be private or 
government, know that, with its sub- 
stantially higher costs, electricity is 
much too expensive for general heat 
utilization purposes and the states 
whole industrial economy would cease 
to function if adequate and economical 
heat fuels were not available. Such 
likewise applies, to a great extent, to 
the more than 2 million general gas 
service customers in the state that are 
dependent upon gas. 


The raising of these millions and 
hundreds of millions of new capital 
for the gas industry does present in- 


creasing problems and_ uncertainties 
in planning. With demands for new 
capital from every phase of our national 
economy at unprecedented amounts 
running into billions of dollars an- 
nually, money rates are tightening and 
the less strongly entrenched companies 
may well find it increasingly difficult to 
secure new capital at low rates. Even 
the strong utilities will find it necessary 
to maintain their financial structure in 
proper balance as between senior and 
junior debt obligations, as well as to 
maintain reasonable earning rates. We 
here in California are fortunate in that 
our utilities are strong, as they have 
been ably managed, have had the bene- 
fits of prosperous growth and, | think. 
have had fair and able regulation. 

This year we have witnessed the real 
need and the securing of rate relief to 
the large Bell system, generally through- 
out the nation, and including the Pacific 
Coast and California. 

The fact that the electric and gas 
industries have had but lesser rate re- 
lief to date may be ascribed to their 
stronger earning position. This, in part. 
is due to the fact that they have been 
able to absorb the sharp payroll in- 
creases better than the transportation 
and communication industries, since 
the payroll burden is a much lesser 
percentage of each revenue dollar col- 
lected. 

The gas industry though, in Cali- 
fornia, has had some relief through 
substantial rate increases in industrial 
service, through the operation of fuel 
oil escalator clauses, due to the sharp 
rise in fuel oil, to which these rates are 
veared. 

If the upward spiral of construction 
and operating costs is not arrested, the 
time is not far distant when relief will 
be needed in both the electric and gas 
industries. The manufactured gas and 
electric industries, that are solely de- 
pendent on oil and coal for fuels, are 
already in difficulty or fast approaching 
that stage. The gas industry in Cali- 
fornia is in a most fortunate and strong 
economic position. Rates for general 
service to over 2 million customers have 
not risen and, in fact, have been low- 
ered, when practically all other com- 
modities that customers buy, except 
electric service, have spiraled upward 
in price. There can be little question 
but what gas is- much under-priced. 
which means that the customer's dollar 
still has pre-war purchasing value for 
gas while, for most other products, that 
dollar has shrunk to 50 cents. If and 
when it becomes necessary to receive 
some relief, so that the industry may 
remain strong and able to make the ex- 
tensions and betterments at lowest costs. 
rate increases for general service can 
be given with the knowledge that the 
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customer dollar spent for gas service 
will still buy a most generous amount 
of that service. 

However, as you are well aware, 
during recent years there has taken 
place some unbalancing between your 
general service and industrial rates that 
needs constructive study and attention. 

This favorable natural gas situation 
stems first, from the fact that we are 
dealing in one of the basic necessities 
and, secondly, in having it favorably 
priced, it enables management to plan 
with assurance that the market for our 
commodity is reasonably secure. Many 
cannot have such assurance in plan- 
ning and, unfortunately, the manufac- 
tured gas industry may be fast ap- 
proaching this latter classification. 

In planning any course of action, 
it is hoped that the approach to main- 
taining earnings on a sound level will 
be undertaken on a purely rational 
basis, and not become so over-anxious 
for relief, and what the future may 
hold, as to attempt to push aside the 
worthwhile developments that have 
taken place in regulation during the 
past 20 years. 

Many, it is observed, are seemingly 
looking to the manufacturing industry 
for guidance and precedent, where 
earnings are currently high. It is urged 
that caution and well considered plan- 
ning be made before attempting similar 
procedure. You need hardly be re- 
minded that the two industries are quite 
different in character. Last year, con- 
siderably less than half of the net earn- 
ings of the principal manufacturing 
concerns were paid out in dividends 
(The National City Bank Letter, March 
1948) and hence the balance of the 
earnings was retained in the business 
and available for plant expansion and 
other corporate purposes. The private 
utility industry has no large margin 
over dividend requirements that can be 
ploughed back into the business and 
must, to a large extent, raise new Cap- 
ital for plant expansion, since consumer 
rates do not provide for capital amorti- 
zation, but only the annual carrying 
costs. If the concept and principle of 
regulation be changed and, assuming it 
would be practical and feasible to have 
higher rate structures to provide for 
capital amortization, there would then 
arise the difficult question of eventual 
ownership of the utility. 

Likewise, the stability of the earnings 
of the manufacturing industry, as op- 
posed to the electric and gas industries, 
is such that apparently different meth- 
ods of financing are desirable. These 
same industries that earned over 12% 
on their net worth last year, showed an 
actual deficit in the 1932-33 period, 
while public utilities average about 5% 
on the same basis. Stability, backed by 
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an alert and aggressive management, to 
see that that characteristic is not im- 
paired, will no doubt continue to com- 
mand its proper respect in the market 
place. 

It is not intended to infer that no im- 
provement nor modification may not be 
possible in these more complex eco- 
nomic and financial matters, for those 
that are warranted will, in due course, 
find their proper expression. 

It is believed that every effort in plan- 
ning should be put forth to try to bring 
into play any factors that will tend to 
offset the rising unit cost of plant con- 
struction, and which will result in better 
balance and stability to the capital 
structure for the future. Likewise, very 
much may be accomplished by working 


cooperatively with the regulatory con.- 
mission. Very often each utility hes 
certain peculiarities and conditions th: t 
may warrant special and different trea:- 
ment, which may be appraised an 
worked out, both to the advantage cf 
itself and the public it serves. 

With the sharply rising costs of both 
the gas supply and facilities to brinz 
gas to load centers, as well as providing 
storage, the cost to render peak day 
service is necessarily a severe and in- 
creasing burden. It may well prove nec- 
essary, as well as fair. to limit the size 
of industrial firm loads. This procedure 
was established in California during the 
war period and is still maintained on 
most utilities where new facilities and 
supplies could not keep up with demand. 


Value of Personnel Inventories 


Nine benefits to be derived from 
listing abilities of employees 


By LAWRENCE A. APPLEY 


President, American Management 
Assn., New York 


HE next step in industrial relations 

will be the rapid and broad growth 
of understanding of human values. 
This means the intensification of use of 
means for acquiring specific and ac- 
curate knowledge of people and of in- 
creasing understanding between indi- 
viduals and groups of individuals. 


These media are the philosophies, 
principles and techniques of good per- 
sonnel administration. The particular 
media of personnel administration 
which will be enjoying the greatest in- 
terest, attention and use is that of 
making personnel inventories. 


A personnel inventory is a specific 
list of the performance, qualifications 
and capacities of the individuals within 
an organization. It is an accurate ap- 
praisal of human resources and re- 
quires great care and skill. It is a 
device through which the operations of 
a business may be managed effectively. 
It is a specific media through which 
sreater understanding can be brought 
about. 

This is what you have when a satis- 
factory and complete system of per- 
sonnel inventory is operated in your 
organization. 


1. An accurate written appraisal of the re- 
sults, methods, personal qualifications, 
background and potential of each indi- 
vidual in the organization. It will be a 
fair and accurate reflection of the judg- 
ment of at least three people, arrived at 
in joint discussion, and supported by 
factual data. This will in turn be con- 
firmed by a responsible reviewing ‘group 
of at least three people. 


2. A specific plan of action for each indi- 


vidual which will indicate, first, whether 
or not he or she is to remain in the pres- 
ent position of responsibility, or second, 
whether he should be removed from the 
job. If he is to stay in his present job, a 
program will be indicated which is to be 
followed for improving his individual pro- 
ductiveness on the job and for preparing 
him for positions of greater responsi- 
bility. It may indicate that he is on pro- 
bation for a certain definite period of 
time. If it indicates that he is to be re- 
moved from the job, then it will be known 
as to whether he is to be promoted, de- 
moted, transferred to a job of equal 
status, or terminated. If he is to be 
terminated, the answer will be indicated 
as to whether he is being dismissed for 
cause, given a termination allowance, or 
placed on pension. It will identify the 
definite date for the action to be com- 
pleted. 

3. Informed employees who have been ad- 
vised of the results of the appraisals and 
the plans arising therefrom. 

4. A summary chart which graphically pre- 

sents the results of the apprdisals of a 
given group. This gives an overall picture 
of the human resources in a particular 
organization unit. , 

. Lists of individuals whose appraisals in- 
dicate they are in line for key positions. 
Each position will indicate those immedi- 
ately available for promotion to it, those 
promotable within a reasonably limited 
time, and those who have ultimate poten- 
tialities for development to that level. 


wn 


6.A knowledge of operating problems in 
every phase of the business, and plans 
for their solution. 


7. An understanding and morale through- 
out the organization, resulting from an 
objective of mutual helpfulness, that can- 
not be acquired in any other way. 


8. A more complete knowledge by the su- 
pervisory and executive organization of 
the operations of a business, in less time 
and with greater accuracy than it can be 
attained in any other way. 

9.Greater individual productiveness and 
noticeably increased returns to the man- 
agement, to the employees, to the con- 
sumers, and to the investors. 
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“TWO-FOR-ONE!’’ The SMITHway co-op program for all who 
sell Permaglas, Duraclad, and Milwaukee Water Heaters does 
more than match your promotional dollar 50-50: in the SMITH- 
way program, you are reimbursed for two-thirds of your expendi- 
ture. This not-to-be-missed opportunity is your big chance 
to increase sales . . . increase profits. 

In every way, you are First in your community when you sell 
**Permaglas’’—the water heater that needs no special attachments 
or accessories because its tank is glass-fused-to-steel and CANNOT 


rust. Use the coupon — get all the facts, now. 


ing plan ever offered to 


water heater dealers! 


SMiTHway WATER 


Alert 
Dealers 


Comagles 


Display 
This Emblem 


Sailieieiaesian 
7 
: A. O. SMITH CORP. ht 
é ame _ — 
G Dept. G-1148 
* 
: Water Heater Division 
: Kankakee, Illinois > Firm saesacliiencatibe 
Without obligation, give us the i Sect _ 
facts on how we can make more 
money selling ‘‘Permaglas.” 
City __ State 


A.O.SMITH Corporation ° Atlanta 3 °* Boston 16 °* Chicago 4 * Dallas 1 


Houston 2 °* Los Angeles 14 ¢ Midland 5, Texas * New York 17 


® Philadelphia 3 


Pittsburgh 19 © San Diego! °* Seattle! °* Springfield 3,Mass. © Tulsa 3 
International Division: Milwaukee 1 ¢ Licensee in Canada: John Inglis Co., Ltd. 
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Sell your company to your employees 
as you sell your service to your customers 


iB is just as sensible and as necessary 
for an employer to cultivate the good 
will of his men as it is to cultivate the 
good will of his 
customers. Mod- 
ern management 
has discovered 
that the only way to develop loyalty 
and to create contentment in the minds 
of workers is through that kind of edu- 
cation which enlarges the individual 
employee's opportunity and increases 
his earning capacity. Of course. a lot 
of people are unable to recognize the 
opportunity that lies in education be- 
cause it goes around disguised as Hard 
Work. but, such folks are beyond our 
reckoning and their existence does not 
change in the slightest the truth that 
the fault for the high degree of ig- 
norance in industry today rests far 
more with our bosses than with the 
men who serve them. 

The most essential job for manage- 
ment right now is to propagandize. We 
hear a lot about Americanism, indus- 
trial democracy and business coopera- 
tion. but a large part of the informa- 
tion that has been disseminated con- 
cerning these vital subjects has been 
theoretical in nature and impractical in 
application. In order to substitute 
truth for the harmful fiction that now 
predominates, it is necessary for the 
corporation executive to approach the 
work of selling ideas to his employees 
with the same degree of careful thought 
and detailed analyses that he gives to 
the important job of selling the serv- 
ice to his company's patrons. 

The first thing that the executive 
must do is to try to master the funda- 
mentals of advertising, because the first 
thing that he has to do is to attract at- 
tention. There are but few executives 
I have met in my lifelong connection 
with the gas industry who have been 
successful in acquiring this knowledge. 

American industry will take a long 
step forward when the truth finally 
prevails in the minds of our executives 
that a prime requisite of efficient man- 
agement is ability to write clearly and 
forcefully. They must know that good 
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By J. P. CONNOLLY 


writing is slow writing, hard writing 
and re-writing. There is an old and 
true saying that “easy writing is darned 
hard reading.” It is mighty easy to 
write several paragraphs on the ad- 
ventures of fasting when one’s own 
stomach is full. The way to get the 
right viewpoint is to climb into the 
other fellow’s boots. 


Education 


To build good will among the em- 
ployees of our various gas companies, 
it is necessary that we proceed with a 
program of education. It is necessary 
first of all to establish a foundation of 
truth in the minds of workers in all 
stations of employment concerning the 
fundamentals underlying the questions 
of industrial relations. In expounding 
a sound philosophy of business, it 
might be pointed out that no great issue 
was ever determined by fighting. Every 
worthwhile advance of civilization has 
resulted from cooperation. Most men 
want to be fair. The difficulty is that 
the settlement of too many industrial 
issues is left to trouble-makers and 
srafters. We are past the time when 
men can be driven; they must be led 
and must be studied from a democratic 
and not an autocratic point of view. 

It is very much worthwhile to point 
out the absurdity of the notion that 
America is for the capitalist only. The 
creater part of the capital of this 
country consists of the precious savings 
of the rank and file of workers. Thrift 
is man’s chief virtue and yet the object 
of thrift is the creation of capital. All 
our industries, as well as our nation. 
would be better if every American 
workman aimed to become a capitalist, 
and pursued his purpose with honesty. 
charity and justice. Actually the dif- 
ficulties today are, and in the future 
will be. between management and la- 


MR. CONNOLLY is sales promotion manager 
for South Carolina Power Co., Charleston. 
Starting with its predecessor company in 1911, 
he served as assistant superintendent of the 
gas department, and was secretary-treasurer 
of the Southern Gas Assn. from 1924 to 1929. 


Getting the Facts to the Employee 


bor, not capital and labor. 

If there is one fallacy we must dis- 
pel, it is the common belief that the 
man who must support himself by the 
work of his head and hands is inferior 
to the person who is supported by an 
inherited endowment. It is essential 
that we banish our imported imitation 
of the class system and accept the truth 
that the way to succeed is to believe in 
people. Class hate is due more to bit- 
ter suspicion than to any fault in our 
economic structure. Deep in his heart 
the worker wants democracy more than 
he does high wages or shorter hours. 
He does not want to be bought and sold 
as a chattel but instead, he wishes to 
determine his own life and the condi- 
tions under which he shall work. 

A worker may be wise and swift and 
strong, but if he cannot cooperate with 
his teammates, he is a liability and not 
an asset. Individualism is only the 
first step in democracy; the last and 
really important step is the develop- 
ment of team play. 

The age of personal ideals has given 
way to the era of social ideals. The 
formation of trusts was an early step 
toward team play; so was the forma- 
tion of labor unions. Next in order is 
the development of team play between 
these two factions, and when this has 
been realized we will have witnessed 
the final act in the evolution of man 
from the brute. 

Every gas utility in our country is 
but the lengthened shadow of one 
leader. If this particular “boss” is a 
success, it will usually be found that 
he has discovered that the secret of 
efficiency is indissolubly bound up in 
interest in one’s work. When interest 
disappears, honest effort lags. All of 
which may appear to be nothing more 
than the mere utterance of platitudes. 
but the fact is that it is just such plati- 
tudes that management disregards, al- 
though these flat common places con- 
stituie the basic principles or ideals 
upon which business prosperity must 
be built now and in the future. An 
ideal is an intangible thing. but it is 
the only indestructible thing on earth. 
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One trouble in’ our system of edu- 
cating the masses is that we have re- 
carded the mind as a memory box in- 
siead of a motor. Fortunately, how- 
ever, more and more of our gas execu- 
tives are coming to recognize that few 
workmen use more than a fraction of 
their inherent brain power and this 
realization is causing our management 
to abandon the assumption that utility 
employees are not possessed of either 
the desire or the ability to analyze 
more or less complex discussions of 
important facts. As a result of this 
change in viewpoint, it is clearly evi- 
dent that there is now a reaching out 
on the part of our officials for better 
ways and means of effectively dis- 
seminating the right kind of informa- 
tion among the workers in our industry. 


But few gas companies are attempt- 
ing to utilize a systematic program of 
education. A great many of our cor- 
porations give no time, effort or 
thought whatever to the education of 
their personnel. Such a situation is 
manifestly unsound and unsatisfactory 
and there is considerable evidence 
available to show that the fault is not 
so much due to a lack of appreciation 
of the value of education, but, rather 
to the failure of gas executives to 
formulate a practical and efficient plan 
of instruction. 


Tact, Forbearance 


We all know that the workers of our 
gas companies should be educated to 
understand thoroughly the more or less 
intimate position that the public serv- 
ice corporation holds in the general 
scheme of life today. We know that in 
the whole list of industrial workers no 
class has such need for training that 
develops tact and forbearance in its 
dealings with the public. We know 
that the good will our companies enjoy 
is but a reflection of the character of 
the service rendered daily by the per- 
sonnel of our various utilities. We 
know that the opportunities to improve 
our practices both in office and plant 
are beyond estimation. We know that 
gas is the ultimate fuel for heat and 
that since heat is the prime requisite to 
success in the development of a great 
industrial nation. our business taken 
as a whole is destined to grow rapidly 
to be just about the greatest of all 
America’s basic industries. 

These and dozens of other points 
that might be mentioned represent 
ideas concerning which we are al] in 
common agreement. The question is, 
how can we get the facts to the em- 
ployees? It is evident at once that 
there are two methods to pursue. The 
first is by word of mouth and the sec- 
ond by written communication. Let us 
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The Author Believes That... 


@ To build good will, we must proceed with a program of education. 


e All our industries, as well as our nation, would be better if every American workman 
aimed to become a capitalist, and pursued his purpose with honesty. charity and 


justice. 


@ There is now a reaching out on the part of our officials for better ways and means 
of effectively disseminating the right kind of information among the workers in 


our industry. 


@ It is not onlv good business for a company to establish worthwhile courses of instruc- 
tion to enable all workers in every department to increase their proficiency, but it 
is a recognized duty that modern business owes to the faithful employee. 


e A great many well-intentioned programs of betterment failed for no other reason 


than that they were too paternal. 


set down at once the truth that no mat- 
ter what the program of instruction is 
to be—of limited character or exten- 
sive in scope—the whole scheme should 
be thoroughly organized and system- 
atic in its functioning. 

Group and departmental meetings 
should be held regularly. The lectures 
should be in accordance with a fixed 
program that has been previously laid 
out to start somewhere and end at a 
specified point. Never for an instant 
should management lose sight of the 
essential truth that the acquisition of 
knowledge entails work and that work 
is always done best when interest is 
retained. An effort should be made to 
develop and foster a family spirit in 
each organization. And all educational 
activities should have a goodly mixture 
of the social element in them. 

It is not only good business for a 
company to_ establish worthwhile 
courses of instruction to enable all 
workers in every department to in- 
crease their proficiency, but it is a 
recognized duty that modern business 
owes to the faithful employee. In fol- 
lowing such a policy, the corporation 
increases individual productivity, while 
the worker is made to feel that his em- 
ployer is interested in his future and 
is endeavoring to qualify him for jobs 
higher up. 

It costs money to carry out the 
proper kind of an educational program. 
Some of the expense of the instruc- 
tional work that is designed to give 
the worker greater proficiency in his 
particular line of effort should be borne 
by the employee himself. What anyone 
sets for nothing is seldom fully appre- 
ciated. That the American workman 
seriously objects to being made an ob- 
ject of charity is axiomatic. 

A great many well- intentioned pro- 
grams of betterment failed for no other 
reason than that they were too paternal. 
Correspondence courses have been used 
successfully by a number of companies 
but here again the worker should be 
shouldered with a very nominal charge. 


Not only should our gas journals be 
carefully read, but each number should 
be subjected to close analysis for the 
purpose of providing facts for discus- 
sion in group and departmental meet- 
ings. Furthermore, the gas company 
employee should be encouraged to 
write articles for the different gas jour- 
nals and to take part in the discussions 
that are carried on each month in these 
periodicals. Many an employee in many 
an industry has gained wide recogni- 
tion through his contributions to the 
trade journals serving his field. Such 
work provides splendid experience for 
the fellow who would cultivate his pen. 
helps the industry as a whole and adds 
to the worker’s income. 


Exchanging Ideas 


If I were to search for a fault to 
criticize I would set forth the fact that 
the personnel of our gas companies 
from the top executive down are mak- 
ing a great mistake in not devoting 
more time to the preparation of articles 
and letters of discussion. The progress 
of an industry depends largely on the 
rapidity with which ideas are inter- 
changed. 

The mediums of interchange of 
thought in every business are the trade 
papers. The more these papers are 
utilized, the more satisfactory the situa- 
tion will be from every angle. 

Much might be said concerning the 
establishment of a company library, 
the use of an employees’ magazine or 
house organ by those of our corpora- 
tions that are large enough to make 
such a vehicle of education a real suc- 
cess, and the opportunities that lie in 
the use of existing educational facilities 
in our present schools and colleges for 
training groups of employees in the 
technique of gas manufacturing and the 
rendering of public service. 

Let me express the final thought that 
it is not what you do for your em- 
ployees, but what they think you do for 
them that counts. 
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With Kaiser Steel 


TransCon asks okay 
of larger pipe for line 


A recent contract with Kaiser Co. Inc. for 
delivery of pipe and steel to Trans-Conti- 
nental Gas Pipe Line Co. for its Texas- 
New York City line, authorized by FPC in 
May, has prompted that company to ask the 
commission for an amendment to the original 
certificate. The company is asking that it 
be allowed to substitute 1210 miles of 30-in. 
pipe in place of the authorized 26-in. line. 

In asking for the change, Trans-Continental 
told the commissioners that Kaiser had guar- 
anteed enough steel and pipe for the ex- 
pansion, and the company felt it had enough 
steel to satisfy the terms of the earlier ap- 
proval plus the proposed substitution. New 
estimated cost of the construction is $189.8 
million. No change in the previously author- 
ized daily capacity of the line—325 MMcf 
in the summer, 340 MMcf during the peak- 
load winter season—-would be asked. The 30- 
in. section of the line would be installed from 
a point near Opelousas, La., to Chester Junc- 
tion at Philadelphia. 

The cost to market customers for the gas 
will remain at about 31 cents per Mef, as 
previously okayed, the company said. Certain 
construction costs would be eliminated by 
the substitution, potential capacity would be 
upped in the event of increased demand and 
FPC approval of a delivery increase, and 
relocation of some compressor facilities and 
elimination of other proposed ones would be 
in the public interest. the company said. 


Alberta Gas Project 


A $1.3 million expansion program which 
will increase present natural gas pipeline fa- 
cilities by approximately 15% is nearing 
completion in the Calgary, Alberta, district. 

The project was instituted by Canadian 
Western Natural Gas to increase present flow 
to about 120 MMcf daily. 

Completion of the project is expected to 
mean an increase in the consumer gas price 
sometime late this year or in the spring of 
1949, as indications are that Canadian West- 
ern Natural Gas Co. will hold up its expan- 
sion program as an example of what can be 
done in the way of improvements when apply- 
ing for permission to increase their rates. 
Although application has not as yet been 
made to the provincial board, observers are 
confident that the company will approach 
the province wiih such an idea in mind. 

In addition to providing facilities for in- 
creased natural gas supplies to Calgary and 
district private home consumers and _ local 
industries, the new pipelines will serve Leth- 
bridge and some southern Alberta towns. 

Machinery costing more than $200,000 is 
being used to install the new all-welded pipe- 
line. 

Major item on the company’s expansion 
program was the laying of a 16-in. trans- 
mission pipeline from Calgary to Pine Creek, 
a distance of approximately 10 miles. In 
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addition a 10-in. branch pipeline is being 
laid to connect with the main line from the 
Turner Valley field to Calgary. Natural gas 
will be fed into the 16-in. main line from 
the Bow Island field and the gas will flow to 
the city by this route and also from the line 
connecting Turner Valley. 

Pipe for the project was rolled in England 
and weighs 65 lbs per lineal ft. 

In addition to the main expansion program, 
two all-welded river pipelines are being laid 
through the bed of the Old Man river north 
of Lethbridge. These two lines will replace 
those damaged by floods and ice jams during 
the spring. 

The company also plans the expenditure of 
an additional several hundred thousand dol- 
lars this vear on maintenance and repair to 
the existing distribution facilities, some of 
which were originally laid in 1912. 


Further Hearings Set 


In a split decision, with Commissioners 
Nelson Lee Smith and Harrington Wimberly 
dissenting, the FPC set further hearings on 
the big Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. pro- 
posal under which it would spend $122.9 
million in expansion of its service to the east. 
The plan had been heard in June, July, and 
August, and orally argued in September. 

The program under application by Tennes- 
see Gas Transmission calls for 395 miles of 
26-in. main line from northeastern Kentucky 
to Buffalo. N. Y., 900 miles of second and 
third ioops along the main line, and the addi- 
tion of sizeable amounts of compressor equip- 
ment. 

The majority opinion pointed to Tennes- 
see’s short-term contracts with producers and 
the expected inability of the company to 
supply present and new customers in the long 
run, if, under the proposal, it increases its 
delivery capacity 340 MMcf daily to a total 
of 1 billion. In the words of the majority 
opinion, Tennessee could not meet the serv- 
ices it proposes to render, since the company 
did not show it had “adequate, firmly com- 
mitted natural gas supply sufficient to meet 
fully its daily requirements” for more than 
about two to three (“certainly not more than 
eight”) years following the estimated com- 
pletion date in 195]. 

The minority opinion held that the com- 
mission should not assume that an “estab- 
lished, tested, and favorably located com- 
pany” could not renew its short-term con- 
tracts. and that the proposed service is 
urgently needed. 

At the time of the Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co. decision, the FPC also consoli- 
dated future hearings of that company with 
those of Atlantic Seaboard Corp. and Vir- 


ginia Gas Transmission Corp.,:the latter two 
firms having applied for permission to con- 


struct 268 miles of 26-in. line from Clen- 
cenin, W. Va., to Rockville, Md. The two 
companies, and Tennessee Gas Transmission, 
will be heard on Jan. 5 in Washington. 


Columbia Expands 


Three companies—members of the Pitts- 
burgh group of the Columbia Gas Systein 
Inc.—have tiled a joint FPC application fo: 
authorization to build and purchase add:. 
tional equipment for receipt of greater quan- 
tities of gas for storage and redistribution to 
customers. The companies are The Manu- 
facturers Light & Heat Co., Home Gas Co.. 
and the Natural Gas Co. of West Virginia. 

Cost of the proposed projects _ total- 
$963,863. Under the application, Natural Ga- 
of West Virginia would build about five mile- 
of 8-in. gas line from Brinker compressoi 
station to Salem township, Ohio; Home Ga- 
seeks to purchase the Dundee compresso: 
station and storage fields from The Keystone 
Gas Co. Inc. (an affiliate), and to install a 
300-hp compressor station in Greenwood 
Town, N. Y.; and Manufacturers asks per- 
mission to build about 15 miles of line, retire 
17 miles of line, and replace or retire certain 
compressor equipment. 


San Diego Line Asked 


Southern Counties Gas Co. and the San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co. filed petitions with 
the California Public Utilities commission 
last month for permission to construct a 95- 
mile gas pipeline connecting the SDG&E 
distribution system with the Texas-California 
transmissien line. 

The project, which will cost an estimated 
$5 million, will increase the San Diego area 
gas supply from 33 to 73 MMcf daily. All 
but 35 miles of the line (to be constructed 
in Riverside county by Southern Counties) 
will be built by SDG&E. Construction is 
scheduled for early 1949. 

The proposed line would run_ between 
Moreno (Calif.). on the “Biggest Inch” see- 
tion of the Texas-California line, and San 
Diego. The 16-in. line would augment the 
San Diego gas supply. which. since 1932. 
has come solely from the Southern Counties 
transmission system at Huntington Beach— 
about 100 miles north of San Diego. 


‘Inch’ Capacity Upped 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. is en- 
larging 21 gas compressor stations on the Big 
Inch line to raise its total delivery capacity 
to 508 MMcf daily by 1949, a company 
spokesman reported recently. 


The construction program, which will have 
an ultimate cost of $10 million, was pressed 
during the off-season summer months at sta- 
tion sites extending from the gas fields of 
Texas and Louisiana to western Pennsyl- 
vania. About 86,400 additional horsepower 
is being installed on the lines—at completion 
of the program, the lines will have a total 
of 239,900 hp. 

Texas Eastern’s compressor station system 
combines seven conventional reciprocating 
stations with 14 stations equipped with new 
types of centrifugal compressors. The latter 
type provides high-capacity constant flow of 
gas: the reciprocating stations permit varia- 
tions in flow and flexibility in delivery rates. 

Each of the 21 stations represents a major 
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engineering project (see cuts). The Little 
Rock station is the hub of the entire system, 
located at the juncture of the 1254-mile, 
94-in. Little Big Inch line. The Big Inch 
originates in Longview, Texas, and terminates 
in Phoenixville, Pa., with 20-in. lateral ex- 
tensions to Linden, N. J., and to Philadelphia. 
The Little Big Inch starts at Beaumont, 
Texas, and ends at Linden. 


The Little Rock station consists of two 
compressor installations, one for each pipe- 
line. with a future aggregate of 15,500 hp. 

At Bald Knob, Ark., a new 15.400 recip- 


rocating unit is being built. 
Battelle Builds Home 


Spokesmen of Battelle Memorial Institute, 
independent research organization, have an- 
nounced that a new building will be con- 
structed to house the institute’s activities 
this year. The building, a three-story con- 
struction, will be erected in Columbus, Ohio, 


/ at an estimated cost of $500,000. 


One hundred three laboratory units will 
be housed within the building—and in the 
80,000 sq ft of space will be ample room for 
pilot-plant operations. 

The dollar volume of the institute during 
the first year of its research activity—1929— 
was $30,000. Today, industrial and govern- 
mental research is being conducted at the 
rate of $5.5 million annually. Thirteen hun- 


dred persons are employed there. 


Battelle research enterprises range through 


5 the fields of chemistry, meta!lurgy, fuel study, 


ceramics, lubrication, electronics, production 
engineering, ordnance, electrofinishing, and 


| mining and minerals. 


New Lone Star Line 


Lone Star Gas Co. has started construction 
of a $3.5 million 70-mile pipeline of 20-in. 
diameter from Opelika in Henderson county, 
Texas, to a point near Reinhart in Dallas 
county where it will connect with the com- 


| pany’s transmission system, according to an 


announcement by Lone Star President D. A. 


+ Haley. Completion is expected before the pe- 


riod of extremely cold weather arrives. 


With a delivery capacity of 180 MMcf of 
gas every 24 hours, the new line is designed 


to increase the gas supply in the Dallas- 


Fort Worth area as well as in other towns 
and cities on the company system, Mr. Hulcy 
said. 

This line, along with others to be built 
when pipe is available in sufficient quantities, 


will ease industrial curtailment of gas such 


a- was carried out in Dallas, Fort Worth and 


) aijacent territory last winter to protect the 
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Texas Eastern’s $10 million compressor-constructing program has as its hub the work at Little Rock compressor station, shown above. 


supply for homes. The line will also aid in 
meeting the constantly growing demand for 
gas by thousands of new consumers in the 
rapidly expanding residential areas through- 
out the territory. 

The line will extend northwest from Ope- 
lika and bisect the southwest corner of Van 
Zandt county, cross Kaufman county and 
terminate near Reinhart where it will connect 
with Lone Star’s 5262-mile transmission sys- 
tem. It will run near Forney and Kaufman 
in Kaufman county and Mesquite in Dallas 
county and cross the east fork of the Trinity 
river south of Rockwall. 

The Eastern Construction Co. of Dallas, 
pipeline contractors, is building the line for 
Lone Star Gas Co. Gas company inspectors 
on the project are under the supervision of 
Luther Tolberi, superintendent, and R. N. 
Carpenter, assistant superintendent of the 
pipeline department. 


FINANCIAL 
Rate Roundup 


Rate schedules took up their usual large 
slice of the news last month, with adjust- 
ments or proposed adjustments in fuel prices 
coming up for consideration. 


SD 


Largest of these was an 18% hike asked 
by, the Florida Utilities. Co. 

In brief, developments were: 

Florida Utilities Co. ran into trouble in 
three Florida communities in its proposed 
18% boost in natural gas prices to the con- 
sumer. West Palm Beach and Lake Worth 
failed to go along with the increase, and 
Palm Beach carried its FPC 
hence, the price remains at its old level, at 
least until FPC clarification. 


protests to 


Westchester Lighting Co. has a problem 
too. Six communities— Yonkers, Mount Ver- 
non, New Rochelle, Peekskill, Tarrytown, 
and East Chester—won’t go along with the 
rate boosts that would add $3.2 million to 
gas bills annually. They have filed a_peti- 
tion with the New York Public Service Com- 
mission, in which they allege that the base 
adopted by the commission in making the 
rate increase was erroneous—and that cer- 
tain items, such as construction completed 
in 1948, was erroneously reported at an 
expense much greater than was actual. 

The Interstate Power Co. was allowed a 
16% rate boost by the city council of Clin- 
ton, Iowa. A 7% sliding scale adjustment 


‘on manufactured gas was granted the com- 


pany in addition. 

lowa Electric Light & Power Co. is asking 
a 13% rate rise for its gas service to the 
Marshalltown area. The company told ofh- 
cials that its present rates had remained 


ALICE VARTANIAN, Southern Counties Gas Co., points out a feature of the model of the 

gas industry's 124-ft display section at the Los Angeles countv fair last month. Appli- 

ances, pipeline maps, and a 4-ft neon gas flame drew fair-goers to the gas exhibit, one 
of the fair’s largest. 
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the same since 1937. while costs zoomed 


upward. 


Interstate Natural Gas Co. Inc. went into 
an FPC hearing session on Oct. 18, after 
the commission had suspended a request for 
supplementary rate schedules in the sale of 
gas to the Mississippi River Fuel Corp., 
Texas Gas Transmission Corp., and Southern 
Natural Gas Co. The 10% ($130,700 this 
year) increase requested by Interstate was 
said to be unjustified by the commission. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. will be 
heard by FPC on Dec. 13 on its request for 
increases reflecting the increased tax im- 
posed by the Louisiana legislature. The 
hearing had previously been set for October, 
but was rescheduled on the company’s re- 
quest. 


ConEd Consolidates 


Acquisition of the Long Island Lighting 
Co. was petitioned of the New York Public 
Service commission by Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, in an actioh late last 
month. 

Long IJsland provides gas and electricity 
to about a million people in Nassau and 
Suffolk counties and in the Rockaway sec- 
tion of New York City. Consolidated Edi- 
son officials said the proposed acquisition is 
contingent upon the Long Island plan to 
consolidate with its two subsidiaries, Queens 
Borough Gas and Electric Co. and the Nas- 
sau and Suffolk Lighting Co. This consolli- 
dation was approved in major part by the 
New York Public Service commission last 
June and now awaits SEC approval. 

Two alternate plans of acquisition were 
set forward by Consolidated’ Edison in its 
petition. One plan is to issue ConEd se- 
curities in voluntary exchange for common 
stock of the proposed reconstituted Long Is- 
land Lighting Co. The alternate is for Con- 
solidated Edison to create a new subsidiary 
which would acquire the assets of Long 
Island in exchange for Consolidated Edison 
securities. 

No financial terms of the agreement were 
announced. 


SEC Actions 


Five actions pertaining to natural gas 
utility, distributing, and pipeline companies 
were taken by the Securities and Exchange 
commission last month. Biggest transaction 
okayed was the one involving the Columbia 
Gas System Inc., Central Kentucky Natural 
Gas Co., and Kentucky Utilities Co. 

In brief, SEC reported that: 


Central Kentucky Natural Gas Co. has 
been granted permission to sell its 3%4% 
notes to Columbia for an estimated $575,000. 
then to use the revenue to buy natural gas 
distribution properties in Lexington from 
Kentucky Utilities Co. (for an estimated 
$576,732). The sale of the property to Cen- 
tral Kentucky has been approved by the 
Public Service Commission of Kentucky. 


Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., in a 
joint application-declaration with its holding 
company, Columbia Gas System Inc., has 
asked permission to acquire all assets of 
Gettysburg Gas Corp. Columbia proposes to 
contribute all of the shares of common stock 
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of Gettysburg—-780 shares, $100 par value 
—to Manufacturers. Manufacturers, after 
the acquisition, would cause Gettysburg to 
be dissolved and liquidated. 


Columbia and Allegheny Gas Co. has been 
authorized to sell 344% installment promis- 
sory notes in the amount of $400,000 to its 
parent company, Columbia Gas System Inc. 
The revenue from the sale will be used in 
Cumberland’s construction program. 


American Light & Traction Co. was grant- 
ed authorization to sell 190,000 shares of 
common stock of the Detroit Edison Co., and 
to invest the proceeds in the common stock 
of its subsidiary, the Michigan-Wisconsin 
Pipe Line Co. The SEC order reserved 
jurisdiction until American Light retires cer- 
tain preferred stock, in compliance with an 
earlier order. 


Minneapolis Gas Co. emerged from a legal 
complication—it was formerly American Gas 
and Power Co., a registered holding com- 
pany. SEC granted the firm authorization 
to merge with its subsidiary, Minneapolis 
Gas Light Co., and to consolidate under the 
new name. In the deal was the dissolution 
of another company, Community Gas & 
Power Co. Result: The Minneapolis Gas Co. 
remains—and is no longer a holding com- 


pany. 
$50 Million IOU 
Lone Star Gas Co. has completed a 


financing program, whereby it will borrow 
$50 million to provide new funds to pay for 
expansion of facilities and to retire outstand- 
ing bank loan notes, according to an an- 
nouncement late last month. $17.5 million 
of the amount was borrowed from banks in 
Dallas, Fort Worth, and Pittsburgh, and 
$32.5 million was borrowed from the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America. 

The loans are repayable over a period of 
20 years. Half of the money will be used 
to pay off outstanding loans and the other 
half will be applied to Lone Star’s construc- 
tion program. Tremendous growth in demand 
for Lone Star’s service was announced as the 
force behind the transaction, according to 
president D. A. Hulcy. | 


‘Under New Management’ 


The Rose-Moskowitz syndicate, Cincinnati 
industrialists, have announced the purchase 
of the Standard Gas Equipment Co., Balti- 
more manufacturers of commercial and do- 
mestic gas ranges. Rose-Moskowitz, in mak- 
ing the purchase, added to their holdings 
which already include the Empire Case 
Goods Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Frederick Iron 
& Steel Inc., Frederick, Md.; and Rice and 
Adams Corp.. Buffalo. 

Included in the transaction was acquisi- 
tion of the Alabama Foundry Co. of Bir- 
mingham, a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Standard. The modern foundry there has 


90,000 sq ft of manufacturing space. 

In announcing the purchase, Philip \los. 
kowitz indicated that there would be no 
changes in the management of the Standard 
Gas operation. W. Frank Roberts has |een 
re-elected president of the company, and 
J. W. McNair, H. C. Erhard, and V. I. Lentz 
continue as vice president and general man. 
ager, vice president in charge of sales, and 
comptroller. Mr. Moskowitz was named 
chairman of the board. 

The Standard Gas Equipment plant occu. 
pies a 5'4-acre site in Baltimore and _ pro. 
duces about 4000 units per month. Latest 
development has been a gas flavorizer which 
will now be adapted to domestic applica. 
tion, Mr. Moskowitz said. 

Financial arrangements of the sale were 
not revealed. 


Canada Sales Drop 


The Canadian bureau of statistics report-f 
ed July sales by distributing companies of fF 
manufactured gas as amounting to 1,707,467 
MMcf, about 200 billion lower than June. 
and about 90 billion under July 1947. 

During the first seven months of 1948,f 
15,411,524 MMcf were sold, nearly a trillion Ff 
more than in a like period in 1947. Natural § 
gas sales for july 1948 totalled 1,793,772F 
MMcf, less than June’s sales. Natural gas ff 
totals for the first sevén months were 27,-f 
675,198,000, two trillion over last year. 


GAS PRODUCTION 
Steel For Pipe 


Gasmen throughout the West were  stillf 
excited this month over the scope and speed} 
with which Kaiser Co. Inc. was making 
ready for a new $17 million blast furnacef} 
to join Old Bess at the Kaiser Fontana, 
Calif., steel plant. Gasmen were interestedf 
because the express and immediate purposef 
of construction of the furnace is io supply} 
$60 million worth of steel plate for the fabri-ff 
cation of gas pipeline to be linked in a line 
from Texas to New York. ; 

Late in September, Claude A. Williams.} 
president of Transcontinental Gas Pipe Linef 
Co., who had combed the steel industry for} 
the materials to build an 1840-mile $189 mil-f 
lion natural gas pipeline, reached agreement} 
with Kaiser for the production of the 500,000F 
tons of plate necessary for the job. On this} 
agreement, Kaiser was able to base a request) 
for the money necessary to erect the furnace. 
He got it and Transcontinental will get its} 
pipe. It will be fabricated somewhere inf 
southern California. FPC has approved thef 
pipeline project. 


Alberta Gas Strike 


‘ 
: 


Two new natural gas strikes have been 
made in Alberta, Canada, one by Hannay 
Petroleums Ltd., at a site northwest of thef 
town of Hanna, and the other by California-7 
Standard Co., in the | 
area, both in the southern plains of Alberta.) 


t 
‘ 
. 


* 
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Foremost-Birdsholm> 


The California-Standard well has added many) 73 gr, 
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furnaces, space heaters, gravity furnaces and boilers. 


@ Easy installation: simply plug in the Underwriter’s approved 
transformer to any line voltage outlet. All wiring is low voltage 
and installation cost is reduced to the minimum. 


@ “he new Honeywell quiet gas valve... acceptable to all markets. 


Investigate all the remarkable new features of the “Plug-In” gas control 
package. Get all the facts at once . . . . Write Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. In Canada: Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario. 


SF Honeywell 


CO. MN T Neo 


wYS * E€MS 


yf 73 BRANCHES FROM COAST TO COAST WITH SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES IN: TORONTO e LONDON e STOCKHOLM « AMSTERDAM e BR'” "1S 0 © RICH « MEXICO CITY 
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square miles to the indicated Foremost gas 
reserve, being located five miles south of 
the Standard-Imperial well drilled last year, 
and four miles east of the nearest McColl- 
Frontenac Union Oil gas well. Gas flow was 
28 MMcef daily, though actual potential is 
believed to be larger. 

These wells will provide welcome news in 
gas-hungry Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
and on the U. S. Pacific Coast. which are to 
be served with Alberta gas when and if the 
province lifts the export ban. The Alberta 
government is to put a gas commission to 
work shortly to help reach a decision as to 
whether gas reserves now show a surplus 
over the province’s own projected needs. 


Switch to Natural 


Where manufactured gas once reigned in 
the Philadelphia Electric Co.’s West Con- 
shohocken gas plant, natural gas flowed in 
early in October, from the Big Inch line. 

This is the second manufactured gas plant 
owned by Philadelphia Electric and now re- 
The plant at Chester, 


ceiving natural gas. 

Pa., has been getting natural gas since 
September from the Big and Little Big Inch 
lines. 


The company has contracted for an ulti- 
mate 20 MMcf of gas daily from Texas East- 
ern Transmission Corp., but won’t reach this 
delivery until December. 


LP-Gas Contract 


* 

About $75 million worth of hydrocarbon 
gas, amounting to billions of cu ft, have 
been contracted for by Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. from the Whiting plant of 
the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). 

The gas. for many years used within the 
Standard plant as fuel, has, in recent years, 
been purchased in increasing amount by 
Carbide & Carbon for its production of ace- 
ton, acetic anhydride, and alcohol. The large 
volume of gas to be sold under the new con- 
tract includes propane, propylene, ethane, 
and ethylene. Substantial expansion of the 
Carbide and Carbon plant operations in 
Whiting is expected as a result of obtaining 
this volume of gas. 


REGULATION 


Finance Plan Okayed 


Under a decision handed down by the 
appellate division at Albany, N. Y., the Pub- 
lic Service commission has been barred 
from imposing conditions on a proposed new 
$23 million financing program of the Roch- 
ester Gas & Electric Corp. 

The decision was issued with the direction 
that both the PSC and the utility file pro- 
posals on what shall be included in the for- 
mal order of the division. 

Litigation over the proposed financing, 
which was framed as part of the utility’s 
projected five-year, $51 million expansion 
program, has been in process for 18 months. 
The decision, according to Robert Ginna, 
vice president of RG&E, indicates a possible 
early end to the court battle over the pro- 
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gram and clearance of the way for initiation 
of the financing program. 


SEC Cracks Down 


Pennsylvania Gas & Electric Corp. has 
been ordered to absolve all relationships with 
three of its subsidiary companies, York County 
Gas Co., Newport Gas Light Co., and North 
Shore Gas Co., by the Securities and Ex- 
change commission. SEC ruled that two 
separate public utilities systems cannot be 
operated by a single company under the 
Public Utility Holding Company act of 1935. 

Penn Corp. already has one such system, 
composed of Crystal City Gas Co.. Addison 
Gas & Power Co., North Penn Gas Co., Alle- 
gany Gas Co., Alum Rock Gas Co., and 
Dempseytown Gas Co. Since the operation 
of this group was seen to be highly in- 
tegrated, management of the smaller system 
was said to be illegal. 

In a second order, SEC ordered Penn 
Corp. to replace its preferred stock with a 
single, common stock. 


Panhandle Curtails 


Industrial customers of Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co. went under an approximate 
20% curtailment on Sept. 13, which Lawrence 
Cannon of the Indiana Public Service Com- 
merce commission said would mean the un- 
employment of 35,000 men. 


Panhandle spokesmen said that the con. 
pany was forced into curtailment by the 
FPC order which directed distribution b 
Panhandle of gas to Michigan Consolidate | 
Gas Co. There simply isn’t enough gas t, 
go around, said O. W. Morton, Panhand! 
president. 

Mr. Cannon and members of the Illino:-. 
Public Service commission disagreed. The 
wired to FPC for a clarification on the lega! 
ity of such a curtailment by Panhandl 
“Whom shall we listen to,” said Mr. Morton 
“the state commissions or FPC?” 

His answer came in a Federal Power com 
mission telegram to six customer companie: 
of Panhandle, sent on Sept. 17: “. . . Such 
curtailment (by Panhandle) is required by 
provisions of effective rate schedules and 


commission will expect immediate com. 
plianece. . .” 
FPC Calendar 

The FPC calendar for the next three 
months shows the following hearings sched- 
uled: 

Nov. 1—Central Vermont Public Serv- 
ice Corp. 

Nov. 15—New York State Electric & Gas 
Corp. 

Dec. 13—Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp. 


Jan. 5—Atlantic Seaboard Corp., Vir- 
ginia Gas Transmission Corp., and Tennes- 
see Gas Transmission Co. 


Keynoting the natural gas exhibit at 
the Texas state fair in Dallas last month 
was this 17- by 24-ft mural, painted by 
Perry Nichols, and symbolizing the theme 
of the fair—U.S.-Mexico industrial har- 
mony. 

Nichols, one of the leading artists of 
the southwest, painted the mural to cover 
the entire east wall near the main en- 
trance to the extensive gas exhibit. It 
portrays the technological genius of the 
U. S. and Mexico—working together for 
greater progress in the Americas. 


U. S.-MEXICO GOOD WILL KEYNOTES FAIR 


Extensive use of color was a highlight 


of the gas exhibit at the fair. Greens, 
reds, yellows, and blues were used 
throughout to best point up the hand- 
some display of ranges, dryers, air con- 
ditioners, and space heaters shown. 

A 5-ton Servel air-conditioning unit was 
installed in the building to assure com- 
fort for visitors and a respite from a harsh 
Texas sun. 

Three complete, modern kitchens were 
displayed, all equipped with CP ranges 
and Servel gas refrigerators. 
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Illustrated: #425-F Integral Pilot Adjustment Filter 
(Capacity .66 cu. ft. on air) 


e Pilot outages due to gum and dust particles 
and the expensive service calls they entail will 
be things of the past after you equip your ap- 
pliances with WYMAN GAS PILOT FILTERS. They 
are simple to install, and they require no subse- 
quent servicing, a fact recognized and appreciated 
by utilities and dealers everywhere. 

Wyman filters assure years of effective service 
because of the simple basic design, precision con- 
struction and scientific testing that are inherent 


qualities of each filter in the line. There are only 
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a few parts to each Wyman filter—all corrosion- 
proof—each made to precision standards to in- 
sure perfect fit. Extreme care is taken in assem- 
bly, each unit being individually packed, flow- 
tested and then pressure tested to make sure it 
is gas tight and has the proper capacity. 
There is a Wyman GAS FILTER for every con- 
stant burning gas pilot. Send us the Btu rating 
of the pilots you use. Samples together with com- 
plete information and prices will be sent you 


promptly. Write today! 


WYMAN GAS PILOT FILTERS 


Harper-Wyman Company, 8565 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago 20, Illinois 


Protect Your Gas Appliances With Wyman Gas Pilot Filters 
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Tax Increase Approved 


An increased tax on consumption of nat- 
ural gas in Oklahoma has been given ap- 
proval by a committee composed of Oklahoma 
legislators, educators, and outside persons. 

The increased revenue would be used in 
the development of educational facilities in 
the state. Since no tax by the state can be 
imposed legally solely on exported gas (which 
comprises 90% in Oklahoma) all of the gas 


used in the state must be taxed. 


MISCELLANY 


Industry ‘Oscars’ 


Gas companies win 
magazine awards 


A series of magazine awards have been 
earned by gas companies (natural, manu- 
factured, liquid) for research and _ tabula- 
tion activities according to recent announce- 
ments. 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, was acclaimed in the annual Financial 
W orld contest as having the best 1947 annual 
report for a manufactured gas-distributing 
company. 

Dresser Industries Inc., Cleveland, won 
the Financial World Oscar of Industry for 
the fourth consecutive year for having the 
best annual report for a building equipment 
company. Second, York Corp. (York, Pa.) ; 
third, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Columbia Gas System has an award too— 
also from Financial World, for the best re- 
port from a natural gas company. Second, 
Northern Natural Gas Co.; third, National 
Fuel Gas Co. 

From Chemical Engineering magazine, 
Shell Development Co. (affiliate of Shell 
Oil Co.) received commendation for the out- 
standing chemical engineering achievement 
of the year—successful synthesis of gly- 
cerine for the first time on a commercial 
scale by Shell engineers. 


Foreign Students 


Twenty-five students from all over the 
world started a six-months training program 
at the Harrison, N. J.,.plant of the Worth- 


ington Pump and Machinery Corp. Oct. 1. 
The students are attending the program 
under the auspices of the International 


Student Training program, which is open to 
men from abroad who have special mechani- 
cal or engineering capabilities. 

In participating in this type of program, 
Worthington serves the common interests of 
both domestic and foreign industry—facili- 
tating the free exchange of ideas and meth- 
ods. Represented in the current class of 
trainees are Uruguay, China, Chile, Egypt, 
Cuba, Holland, Siam, France, Mexico, and 
Canada. 

The students will spend three months at 
the Harrison plant in the study of pumping 
equipment, condensers, feedwater heaters, 
and water-softening equipment, then move 
to the Buffalo works of Worthington for 


training on diesel and gas engines, compres- 
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sors and power equipment. At the comple- 
tion of the training period, satisfactory rec- 
ords will be awarded a certificate of achieve- 
ment. 


Hope's 50th Birthday 


Fifty years of progress in the gas indus- 
try was celebrated in September by the Hope 
Natural Gas Co. of Clarksburg, W. Va. The 
company was founded in 1898. 

Since its modest beginning, the company 
has grown to a plant investment of $100 mil- 
lion, owns gas leases totalling 1,234,951 
acres, operates 53 compressor stations, owns 
2900 miles of pipeline, purchases gas under 
391 contracts. 

Hope Natural’s Hastings plant is the 
world’s biggest compressor station. President 
of the concern is Loring L. Tonkin, son of 
Capt. John Tonkin, one of the five original 
founders of the company. 


British Tour Canada 


British gas engineers are making a_ ig 
drive to increase Canadian business, on the 
basis of Canada’s scarcity of American (ol. 
lars, which currently limits Canadian buy ag 
from U. S. sources. , 

A British Engineering Trade Mission ar. 
rived in Canada last month to study Can. 
adian engineering production methods and 
needs and generally to attempt the pronio- 
tion, in Canada, of British engineering equip. 
ment. The party of 12 members is repre- 
sentative of food and bakery machinery in.- 
terests, of water and oil equipment plant 
manufacturing, chemical plant, hydraulic gas 
bottling, and general industrial equipment. 
The mission started its work on Aug. 27 at 
Montreal and visited Ottawa, Toronto, Sud- 
bury, Fort William, Winnipeg, Regina, Cal. 
gary, Vancouver, Victoria, Edmonton, Que. 
bec, Halifax, and St. John. 

At each of these centers meetings were 
organized with local engineering equipment 
buyers with a view to presenting the British 
delivery, price, and supply position. It is also 
intended to study the requirements of the 
areas visited in the supply of heavy plant. 
A trade commission will introduce the mis- 
sion at each center. 


Pictured above is Hunter Memorial 
hall—a salute by the petroleum industry 
to one of its own. The three-story build- 
ing is located on the campus of Hardin- 
Simmons university in Abilene, Texas. 

On Sept. 25. petroleum men -told Dr. 
Rupert N. Richardson, university presi- 
dent, that the industry had made sufficient 
personal contributions to retire the bank 
loan on the women’s dormitory. 

In paying for the structure, oilmen 
honored the late Judge J. C. Hunter, 


Oilmen Endow Hunter Hall 


Abilene civic and church leader and 
former president of the Mid-Continent 
Oil & Gas Assn. He was a member of 
the Hardin-Simmons board of trustees 
and a wartime member of the Petroleum 
Industry War council. 

About 600 members of the industry 
were present at the dedication of the new 
building Oct. 13. Eugene Holman, presi- 
dent of Standard Co. of New Jersey and 
a Hardin-Simmons alumnus, spoke during 
the ceremony. 
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‘| SALES SLANTS 


Southern Counties Sales Policy 


ON OCT. 1 Southern Counties Gas Co. in- 
augurated a new gas appliance sales policy. 
(The plan was outlined briefly on page 112 
of the September issue of GAS.) On the 
same date an employee prospect campaign, 
with cash bonuses for appliance sales leads, 
was announced by the com-any. 

Arrangements have been completed with 
range manufacturers, water heater manu- 
facturers, and distributors of Servel refrig- 
erators, Hamilton clothes dryers, and Calci- 
nator incinerators to provide display appli- 
ances for each of the company’s 42 display 
floors. 

An outside sales force consisting of 33 
salary-plus-commission sales representatives 
has been engaged. These men will sell do- 
mestic gas appliances at retail prices to con- 
sumers on the lines of the company. 

These sales representatives have completed 
an intensive sales training course at the 
Los Angeles office. In addition, gas appli- 
ance manufacturers and distributors in the 
Los Angeles area conducted sales meetings 
stressing the advantages of their particular 
product. A continuing sales training pro- 
gram has been arranged so that these repre- 
sentatives will be given every opportunity to 
secure additional information. 

Abandoning the direct sales policy which 
has been in force for many years, Southern 
Counties has discontinued the practice of re- 
taining for its own account any retail sales 
of gas appliances. In the future, sales con- 
tracts for gas appliances sold at retail by 
company salesmen will in most instances be 
assigned to eligible gas appliance dealers. 

All appliance dealers operating from loca- 
tions on the company’s lines have been in- 
vited to participate in the program. To be- 
come eligible, the dealer agrees to make 
monthly reports to the company indicating 
the number of gas appliances sold by him 
and installed on the company’s lines, to pay 
the company a selling commission for all 
sales contracts assigned to him, and to make 
all original installations and adjustments in 
accordance with gas company standards. 

For the dealers the program means direct 
benefits from sales contracts assigned to 
them by the company. Southern Counties’ 
objectives will be met through the installa- 
tion of more high quality gas appliances on 
its lines. The plan is not only a bid for the 
full cooperation of approximately 650 gas 
appliance dealers doing business from loca- 
tions on the firm’s lines, but it enables the 
sales department to concentrate on the type 
of appliance promotion that will result in 
the public use of more and better appliances. 

Highlights of the employee prospect cam- 
paign which began Oct. 1 and ends Jan. 
31, 1949, are these: 


|. A $2500 cash bonus will be divided among 
employees submitting names of prospec- 
tive appliance purchasers that result in 
sales. 

. All employees except executive payroll, 
representatives of management, and sales 
department personnel are eligible to par- 
ticipate. 

. Points will be awarded for each prospect 
resulting in sale and installation of qual- 
ified appliances. 


he 


a 
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NORMAC 


COUPLINGS, SLEEVES 
and FITTINGS 


for maximum deflection, 
ease of “‘stabbing,”’ complete 
confinement of the rubber! 


So close are ‘““Normac” rubbers confined at 
the gasket tip that possibility of flow is re- 
duced almost to “nil.” These couplings, 
sleeves and fittings . . . approved by gas 
utility men across the country for their 
time-saving features, ease of handling and 
dependable service ... are available in 
a complete range of sizes. Made from air 
furnace malleable iron they provide greater 
wall thickness than pipe on which used. 


NORMAC COUPLINGS are made with 5” 
centers in all sizes. NORMAC SLEEVES 
are identical in design except that they are 
made with 10" centers. Nuts and gaskets 
are interchangeable. 


NORMAC COMPRESSION-END SERVICE “TEE” 


First fitting of this type ever produced with full coupling depth 
and special threads on male end to prevent dropping into old 


hand taps when used to replace standard threaded fittings. 


NORMAC COMPRESSION-END SERVICE “ELL” 


Makes it possible to “stab” pipe into stops and without meas-- 


uring, pull back a safe distance from stops to allow for ultimate 


deflection to eliminate possibility of strain against tap in main. 


NORMAC COMPRESSION-END IRON BODY BRASS 
CORE SERVICE STOPCOCKS end the neces- 


sity of threading on the job plus the elimination of the 
threads themselves—combining all the advantages of NORMAC 
COUPLINGS and the best in stopcock design. 2'2” coupling 
depth on each end. 


Write for the NORMAC CATALOG of Gas Distribution Equipment 


NORTON-McMURRAY MFG. CO. 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 8 CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Couplings @ Meter Bars @ Sleeves @ Cocks @ Bell Joint Clamps e Service Tees & Ells 
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4. All persons living in Southern California 
Gas Co. or Southern Counties Gas Co. 
territories are legitimate prospects. 

5. Number of points received for each sale 
will depend upon the amount of em- 
ployee’s public contact during a normal 
day's work. 


A. O. SMITH CORP. recently announced 
plans for construction of a 22,000-sq ft build- 
ing near Newark, N. J., which will be an 
expansion of the company’s product service 
division in the east. The division, with head- 
quarters in-Chicago and branches in Newark 
and Los Angeles, gives 24-hr off-the-shelf 
service on repairs and replacement parts for 
Smithway products. It also carries on actual 


production operations on repairs, makes 
claim adjustments, provides field service, and 
makes field surveys. 

John J. Bohmrich, manager of the division, 
said increased sales in the east and customer 
approval of off-the-shelf service are reasons 
behind plans for the new building. The 
structure will contain facilities for testing 
and analyzing field performances of thermo- 
static controls, gauges, and other devices used 
on Smith products. Occupancy is expected 
about Feb. 1. 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL REGULA- 
TOR CO. is urging dealers to concentrate 
on sales of Chronotherm controls at this 
season while they are checking heating sys- 
tems, delivering fuel, and sending statements. 
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The company has prepared a stuffer ti'led 
“Top Hat Service” and an accompanying 
letter, both designed to tie in with its na- 
tional advertising in seven magazines. 

Another booklet, “How to Make a Big ‘lit 
in Your Own Home,” tells how any heme 
owner can walk into a store and pay $39.50 
for a universal thermostat designed to fit 
almost any heating system manufactured in 
the past 25 years. The replacement therio. 
stat kit contains one thermostat, a 24-volt 
permanent transformer that can be hooked 
in at any outlet plug, 15 ft of very fine white 
wire, a universal backing plate, a screw 
driver, and a full set of directions for in- 
stalling the thermostat. A day and night 
setting will turn the furnace on at a pre- 
determined time in the morning and off at a 
given hour in the evening. 

Installation procedure is as follows: Re. 
move the old thermostat from the wall, fasten 
an adapter plate to the wall with three 
screws, place the Chronotherm on the plate, 


tighten up five screws, run the wire down 
to the nearest receptacle, and insert the 
transformer into the socket. 

There are no complicated wires to attach 
to the thermostat, no 110-volt lines to cut 
into, and no wiring diagrams to figure out. 
It is necessary only to fit three parts to- 
gether, tighten up eight screws, and place 
the case in position. The Chronotherm can 
be used on one system and then transferred 
to a new location. 

The manufacturer claims that fuel savings 
up to 20% can be obtained with this ther- 
mostat. If night temperatures are held 10° 
below day levels, which can be done auto- 
matically with this control, a saving of 30% 
fuel consumption is made during the night 
hours. 


GAMA Exhibition 


Displays at the Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers Assn. exhibition held concur- 
rently with the AGA convention at At- 
lantic City featured a number of new 
appliance models and pointed out some 
unique applications for gas. Some of the 
exhibits are described here. 


A CARBON MONOXIDE detector was dis- 
played and is being manufactured by the 
U. S. Safety Service Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
The instrument was developed and manu- 
factured for war purposes by the Bureau 
of Standards but now has been licensed for 
civilian use. It was used during the war to 
detect less than one part of CO per 500 
million parts of air. It takes about one part 
CO in 10,000 parts of air to affect the human 
system. 

The instrument—available under the trade 
name “Safe-Co-Meter’—is being used in air- 
plane cockpits and cabins, cabins of gasoline 
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IN PERFORMANCE 


Always in the lead in engineering for gas, 
EMPIRE scores again with the new ‘‘LO-BOY’’ 
Model Floor Furnace. It has no internal baffles 
te-byrn out—a distinct superiority over all 
rs en the market today —a quality you 
expect from the world’s largest manufacturers 
of Gas Floor Furnaces. 


BAFFLES TO 
OUT 


THE LOWESTGae “XN 
FLOOR FURNACE MADE 


Measuring only 24-in. top to bottom, the new 
EMPIRE ‘‘LO-BOY” is the lowest model on the 
market today Hence, is easiest to install at a 
minimum of effort and expense. The quality and 
efficiency are up to the high standards achieved by 
EMPIRE Engineers in all gas appliances bearing 
the EMPIRE name. 


EQUIPPED WITH . 
THE FAMOUS 
EMPIRE HORIZONTAL 


This means heating efficiency 
with marked economy — safety 


SEE YOUR NEAREST EMPIRE REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE US FOR FULL INFORMATION 


' MPIRE STOVE CoO. tiitnc:: 


MANUFACTURERS OF GAS HEATING, COOKING APPLIANCES 
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propelled boats, buses, cabs, refineries, mines, 
and private automobiles. A sample of air 
is drawn through a glass tube filled with 
chemicals. If carbon monoxide is present, 
the yellow chemicals turn green in thirty 
seconds. The darker the shade of green, 
the higher the CO concentration. A match- 
ing color chart defines the concentration of 
CO. Untrained personnel can obtain relli- 
able results. 


models which will 
sulation. The Headliner, 
lower cost mass housing market, 
constructed in 20- and 30-gal sizes. Both 
gal of water per hour 60° in temperature. 
The copper ball-type tank heater has been 
named the Mainliner. 
© 30-, and 45-gal sizes and features an inter- 


A NEW LINE OF water heaters was an- al heat exchanger. 
nounced by Servel Inc., which previously 
produced the only ball-type tank water 
heater. Two models of the conventional up- 
right type will be sold in the medium and 
The Highliner, rapid re- 


ON THE OPENING day of the convention, 
Servel also unveiled a new 7-cu ft gas re- 
frigerator. Known as the W-700, the new 


lower price field. model has an exterior no larger than the 


covery type, is being built in 30- and 45-gal 
have adjustable auto- 
matic controls and non-sag fibre glass in- 
designed for the 
is being 


have 30,000-Btu capacity and will raise 42 


It is available in 20-, 
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PIPE MILE 


Waren cee 


HILL, HUBBELL PIPE PROTECTION PLANTS are back door neighbors of some 
of the greatest steel pipe producing mills in the world. Your pipe travels a 
comparatively short distance before it reaches our plants for coating-and- 
wrapping. Our strategic locations assures prompt scheduling for quick 
delivery of your coated-and-wrapped pipe to destination. | 


Ample storage space for your bare pipe is always available to meet 
your shipping requirements. 


Division o¢ GENERAL PAINT \ 


309% MAYFIELO 


6-cu ft Servel, but shelf area is more than 
13 sq ft. A new insulaticn material which 
affords greater interior temperature prote-- 
tion with a much thinner insulation coat is 
one of the reasons for the extra room, Serve! 
engineers said. Unit improvements, too, have 
allowed for reduction in unit size. 

In the frozen food storage comparimett 
there are three ice cube trays and one Jarye 
dessert tray which will allow freezing of ¢) 
ice cubes at the same time. There is stiil 
adequate storage space for frozen foods, ac- 
cording to the company. Shelf distribution 
is very flexible. Large shelves are placed in 
adjustable racks which allow 11 different 
positions. 

& 
IN A COOKIE BAKING demonstration the 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. exhibited the 
insulating value of fiberglas materials used 
in gas ranges. A pan of cookie dough and 
some ice cubes wrapped in fiberglas insula- 
tion were placed in a hot oven at the same 
time. When the fiberglas wrapping was 
removed, the ice cubes were still intact. 
A diorama showing how underground pipe- 
lines are wrapped with fiberglas to protect 
them against corrosion, a product sample ex- 
hibit, and showing of “The Wayward Btu,” 
an educational and sales film on thermal in- 
sulation in modern ranges, were other fea- 
tures of the display. 

e 
“A CARNIVAL OF PROGRESS,” drama- 
tizing the stages in gas range development 
since 1886, was featured by Estate Heatrola 
Division, Noma Electric Corp. A_ center 
stage showed the oldest and newest in gas 
ranges: the Estate Bijour of 1886 when the 
company was one of the first three to begin 
the manufacture of gas ranges; and, in con- 
trast, the newest Estate model. Two revolv- 
ing carousels and two canopied displays 
showed other stages in gas range develop- 
ment. 

* 
A RADIANT GAS BROODER with hun- 
dreds of tiny chicks swarming in and out 
furnished a demonstration of the flexibility 
of gas. Exhibited by the A. R. Wood Manu- 
facturing Co., Lucerne, Mich., the brooder 
comes in several sizes up to 500-chick ca- 
pacity. 

e 
HARPER-WYMAN CO., Chicago, held a 
“Cook With Gas” contest during the exhibi- 
tion. Ten automatic gas ranges, equipped 
with Harper center simmer top burners, were 
given away. Winners were announced daily. 
Contestants were asked to turn the gas flame 
on a single type top gas burner to the point 
he or she believed is used by the average 
homemaker in everyday cooking to maintain 
foods at boiling temperature. Individual 
readings were entered on cards and aver- 
aged at the end of each day. The two win- 
ners were the persons whose adjustment of 
the burner was closest to the average setting 
of all contestants participating that day. 
Three Flowrator gas gauges were connected 
to the top burner and used to make the 
readings. 

® 
A NEW LINE OF GAS oven thermostats, 
featuring a patented self-compensating dia- 
phragm, was introduced by Penn Electric 
Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. The diaphragm, 
according to the manufacturer, nullifies the 
positive effect of ambient heat and provides 
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quick, even, accurate control of oven tem- 
perature at any dial setting by eliminating 
compensation lag. 
* 

AN AUTOMATIC SOFT water appliance, 
scientifically designed to reduce even the 
hardest water to zero soft water, was dis- 
played by Rheem Manufacturing Co. The 
unit operates on the principle of ion ex- 
change. Water passed through it flows 
through a bed of zeolite which withdraws 
calcium, magnesium and other mineral ions 
from the water, replacing them with soft or 
sodium ions. Regeneration is accomplished 
by turning a dial. Rheem also exhibited a 
vas console heater designed to heat from one 
to five rooms, and their newest water heater 
lines—series 3] deluxe and series 41 royal 
deluxe. 


MORLEY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Mascoutah, IIl., displayed a new stainless 
steel commercial gas range at the Na- 
tional Butane Propane Assn. convention 
in Chicago, Sept. 20-22. This was the 
first showing of such cooking appliances 


oot 


% 


at an LP-Gas convention, the company 
believes. Joint announcements were made 
by Morley and Empire Stove Co., Belle- 
ville, Ill., to the effect that sales of all 
Morley heavy duty and commercial cook- 
ing appliances would be handled through 
Empire branch offices in all sections of 
the U. S.. Mexico, and Canada. 


AMERICAN STOVE CO. has launched a 
range promotion campaign on the Custom 
Built 1000 Magic Chef. National 
magazine and newspaper ads are being sup- 
plemented with a letter to 5200 executives 
earning more than $20,000 a year. The 
Custom Built is described as the “range of 
individuality for homes of distinction,” and 
the campaign is aimed at those in the upper 
income brackets. Literature for direct mail 
and over-the-counter use and display mate- 


series 


rial are available from the company. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING CO.,  Pitts- 
burgh, has issued eight water heater speci- 
heation sheets for the AGA Reference Man- 
ual of Modern Gas Service. The set, which 
gives complete information on all Ruuds now 
in manufacture, has been sent to all posses- 
sors of the AGA manual. 


FISHER GOVERNOR CO., Marshalltown, 
lowa, has appointed Wickersham-Petty & 
Co., Boston, as district sales representative 
in that area. Prior to the opening of the 
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new Boston sales office, Mr. Wickersham 
managed the Fisher office in New Haven, 
Conn., and Mr. Petty was a member of the 
sales engineering department at the Fisher 
home office in Marshalltown. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL recently 
reported that oil burner installations this 
year are expected to fall 65% short of last 
years record 880,000 units. The estimate 
was made by A. E. Hess, managing director 
of the Oil-Heat Institute of America, and 
W. A. Matheson, executive vice president of 
Eureka Williams Corp. Burner makers will 
market about 530,000 burners in 1948, these 
men estimated. Included would be some 
500,000 domestic oil burners and 30,000 
commercial and industrial units. 


THE PCGA has offered its members several 
selling tools which tie in with the national 
water heater campaign. A full color slide 
film and record presenting the sizing story 
is available for educating company and 
dealer salesmen on the importance of ade- 
quate sizing. The film and record may be 
ordered from the association for $37.50. 


THE AGA has prepared a portfolio of sales 
and promotional material for conducting the 
gas range sales campaign currently under 
way. The 20-page booklet is built around 
the slogans “For That Cook Book Look— 
Smart Cooks Know—Gas Has Got It” and 
“For Profits Smart Dealers Know—Gas Has 
Got It.” 
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WARREN’S NEWARK, NEW JERSEY LP-GAS TERMINAL 


WARREN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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The smart styling of Peerless Unit Heaters blends perfectly with 
modern interiors of shops and stores everywhere. . . . The sturdy 
battleship construction and super heating capacities adapts them 


SUSPENDED 


UNIT 
HEATERS 


Styled for Beauty 


Designed for Duty 


ideally for rugged industrial and commercial installations. 


Peerless Unit Heaters are a complete unit—in one package . . . 
no loose parts to waste time in installation. All controls are rigidly 
mounted on the heater at the factory, ready for hanging and 


connecting to gas and power supply. 


Write today for com plete descriptive literature. 


PEERLESS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, LOUISVILLE 10, KY. 


Easily Positioned 
for Any Pipe Run! 


Flow 


Save time, pipe, fittings, money! Install 
Universal Gas Regulators. Body is eas- 
ily rotated to any position, for hori- 
zontal or vertical pipe runs. 


In addition, vertical diaphragm posi- 
tively prevents water accumulation... 
eliminates service calls due to freezing. 
This is a dry regulator. 


Flow 


Flanges completely protect dia- 
phragm against sun and weather ... re- 
duce maintenance. 

Made of heavy stamped steel—strong, 
gas-tight. Cadmium plated. Aluminum 
painted. Install it and forget it! 


Relief valve optional. Immediate 
shipment. Send for Catalog 101. 


MADE IN THE HEART OF NATURAL GAS AREA! 


Universal Controls Corp. 


731 WEST DAVIS STREET 
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DALLAS 8, TEXAS 


NEW PRODUCTS} 


Fire Truck 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER DIVISION, ANS'UL 
CHEMICAL CO., Marinette, Wis. 
MODEL: Dry chemical fire truck. 
APPLICATION: For use at airports, oil +e. 
fineries, and chemical plants. 
DESCRIPTION: This truck carries 2800 }b 
of dry chemical and 250 gal of water. Fully 
loaded the vehicle weighs 21.500 Ib. It is 


95° in. wide and 21 ft 6 in. long. Cab 
height is 8 ft. turret height 10 ft 6 in. The 
truck has four wheel drive, five forward 
speeds and one reverse. Maximum governed 
speed is 62 mph, although the governor can 
be removed if greater speed is desired. Four 
extra compartments on the sides of the truck 
house accessory fire and rescue equipment. 


Floor Furnace 


TENNESSEE ENAMEL MANUFACTUR.- 
ING CO., Nashville 9, Tenn. 

MODEL: Temco 506-1 50,000-Btu floor fur- 
nace. 

DESCRIPTION: Overall depth of this shal- 
low floor furnace is 25% in., a feature which 
practically eliminates costly excavation. The 
unit is equipped with a_ porcelain enamel 
heat chamber which is guaranteed not to 


rust, corrode. er burn out. The ceramic sur- 


anna 


face treatment on the heat chamber is of the 
type developed by the National Bureau of 
Standards for use on aircraft power plants. 
The model provides a recessed, easily acces- 
sible. compact control assembly which simpli- 
fies installation and maintenance. 

A ceramic port burner is incorporated to 
improve the efhciency of the unit. The bot- 
tom pan is deep drawn and _ streamlined. 
Standard equipment on all models includes 
100% safety pilots. Automatic electric tem- 
perature controls are optional. The Temco 
line includes 35.000-. 50.000-. and 70,000-Btu 
models. 
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J Circulating Heater 
ARMSTRONG PRODUCTS CORP., Hunt- 
wton, W. Va. | —_ ; 
MODEL: 920-V WILLIAM H. OLIVER, acting assistant sup- on Oct. 1. L. A. SCOFIELD. assistant vice 
UL aehtese RIPTI N. erintendent of the iron department of the president, was elected to succeed Mr. Sellman 
DESC “~ os oumiont and Inner Louisville works of American Radiator & at the Westchester and Yonkers companies. 
unit are finished in brown porcelain enamel. Standard Sanitary Corp., recently was pro- Mr. Scofield will also handle special assign- 
" moted to general superintendent of the Bond ments for the parent company. 
plant at Buffalo. Mr. Oliver has been associ- 
'b ated with American-Standard for the past O. E. MeCULLOUGH JR. has been named 
: 12 years. district sales manager for Stacey-Dresser En- 
y oe . gineering. Mr. McCullough, who has been in 
IS NELS r. SELLMAN — elected cee the company’s Cleveland, Ohio. office, will 
vice president of Consolidated Edison Co. ol make his new headquarters in Dallas. 
New York Inc. after resigning as vice presi- 
dent of the Westchester Lighting Co. and HOWARD S. BEAN, widely known for work 
Yonkers Electric Light & Power Co., ConEd — ii the field of fluid measurements and on the 
subsidiaries. He took over his new position application of rate-of-flow meters to the fuel 
3 ENDABLE Gas Controls 
ab 
he | 
rd The fully vented heater has a 20,000-Btu - : 
ed rating and complete AGA approval. It stands saa 
an 19 in. high and requires 19 x 9-in. floor space. ° 
ur The Armstrong company says whether the ie ‘Lower Production Costs 
ok heater is used with natural, manufactured, 
it. or LP-Gas there are no unpleasant odors or @ Improved Appearance 
gas fumes in the room. oof 
| Selling price is about $33, slightly higher v Increased Efficiency 
west of the Rockies and in Canada. . efe : 
J Simplified Installation 
Hot Plates ae. . and Service 
" [— CALORIC STOVE CORP., 1242 Wid Asp 4 
AL ; ~ soe ‘ldener NEW fp FOR 
7 Bldg., Philadelphia. pat 
) | MODEL: Topton gas hot plates. FURNACES, HEATERS 
e APPLICATION: For home, restaurant, trail- A complete control unit for small 
>] er, or roadstand. pte _ tian po 
aes : odel 51, replaces four separate 
4 DESCRIPTION: These hot plates are avail- eontrolss hand cock, cutomatic 
Fs able with two or three burners for use with pilot, motorized valve, and limit 
. natural, manufactured, or LP-Gas. The: one- control. Saves control costs, as- 
; sembly and installation expense. 
| — Available with Thermostat and 
Transformer. AGA listed. 
| a™, fp) Cross section showing plunger 
shield and compositi t 
NEW GASH ACK FOR é omposition sea 
* 
WATER HEATERS Solenoid Gas Valve for furnaces 
This combination thermostatic Non-gumming, positive-sealing 
vaive and pilot assembly pro- 
vides production savings up to There’s no gumming or sticking in this new A-P Model 
5% on your water heaters. Feel- 162 Gas Solenoid. Unique plunger shield keeps gas 
er bulb attaches to outside of impurities away from plunger parts. New flexible 
tank, avoiding need for well or composition valve disc seals positively on all gasses. 
hole in tank. Has safety shutoff. . Lasts longer, operates more efficiently. AGA Listed. 
Handles all gasses. AGA listed. Available with fan switch, limit control, electric auto- 
Z matic pilot, transformer, terminal board — all built 
into streamlined case. 
piece body is stamped from heavy-gauge 
steel with easy-to-clean white porcelain en- AUTOMATIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
mel front shield. Burners are designed to 2526 NORTH THIRTY-SECOND ST., MILWAUKEE 10, WIS. 
zive greater heat with less gas, the manu- 
facturer says. Retail prices range from 
$12.25 for the two-burner model to $21.50 SE = ABA ca 
‘or the three-burner plate with laundry legs. WRITE for your copy of new 
rhe Caloric aluminum griddle is optional A-P GAS CONTROL CATALOG. CONTROLS 
equipment Add A-P Dependability to your 
Gas Fired Appliances. FOR HEATING . . . AIR CONDITIONING , , , REFRIGERATION 
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Here's Utopia for utilities! A combination gas-oil burner featur- 
ing the famous Gordon Spreader Flame ‘principle. Burns gas 
until peak load periods threaten adequate supply then changes 
to oil. Burner switches automatically from one fuel to the other 
depending upon outside temperature. Maximum input capac- 
ity 165,000 BTUs. 275 gallon oil tank for stand-by fuel 
has proved sufficient in most areas 
to last all winter. Tremendous pos- 
sibilities in domestic field. Write for Ti. i 
descriptive bulletin TODAY! 7 


DUAL-FUEL 
CONVERSION 
BURNER 


ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE CORP. 
137 Arthur Street * Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


& 


HIGH 
PRESSURE 
SERVICE 
GAS VALVE 


COMPONENT PARTS CANNOT BE DISTURBED WITHOUT 
REMOVAL OF COMPLETE VALVE FROM LINE 


This WELSBACH Valve also provides metal to metal seat- 
ing in both open and shut positions . . . eliminates service 
line pressure from operating parts when in full open posi- 
‘tion... is designed for use in medium and high pressure 
lines just ahead of gas regulator. Other advantages include: 
Easy to align with service and regulator lines; Easy to 
turn on and off; Factory tested at 150 p.s.i. gas working 
pressure; Low in maintenance and installation costs. Write 
for descriptive literature. 


THE WELSBACH CORPORATION 


KITSON DIVISION 
1500 Walnut Street Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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gas industry, has been given added respon.i- 
bilities as chief of the new Capacity, Densi‘y. 
and Fluid Meter section of the National 
Bureau of Standards. The new section ws 
formed by consolidation of the Gas Measur- 
ing Instrument section, of which Mr. Be 
has been chief, and the Capacity and Densi: 
section. E. L. PEFFER, former chief of tiie 
latter group, died last July 2. 


‘ -- 
<= = 


ROBERT S. BOWIE has been named to dire +t 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp.’s new Chicago branch 
ofice. Mr. Bowie joined the company in 19:6 
as a member of its headquarters sales sta(f 
in Mount Vernon, Ohio, and later was asso.- 
ciated with the Dallas sales office. He has 


R. S. Bowie C. L. White 


been active in the Chicago area since 1946. 
Mr. Bowie’s activities will continue under 
the supervision of CHARLES L. WHITE, 
Cooper-Bessemer’s district manager in the 
North Central area. 


ALBERT A. CREE, president of Central 
Vermont Public Service Corp., has an- 
nounced three personnel changes effective 
Oct. 1. PRESCOTT H. WELLMAN, former 
secretary and treasurer, will continue as sec- 
retary. GLOVER W. ROGERS has been 
elected treasurer and HORACE J. LYNE, 
auditor. Mr. Wellman resigned the treas- 
urer’s duties because of ill health. 


R. W. MILLER has been appointed general 
superintendent of Canadian River Gas Co., 
Amarillo, Texas. Mr. Miller was field super- 
intendent for a number of years and since 
1946 has been transportation superintendent. 
In his new capacity he has charge of field 
operations and personnel. 


ARTHUR J. SMITH, gas engineer, recently 
completed an engineering survey for the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Gas Corp. As a result, 
about 75 changes which are expected to 
effect savings for the company, were _insti- 
tuted in various departments. The survey 
work required almost two years to complete. 


VICTOR C. SEITER, controller of Citizens 
Gas & Coke Utility, Indianapolis, was elected 
a director of the Controllers Institute of 
America Oct. 11. At the same time, LYMAN 
L. DYER, Lone Star Gas Co.’s comptroller, 
was renamed to the board. 


CHARLES F. BANNAN has been named 
assistant to L. L. BAXTER, president of 
Arkansas Western Gas Co. He has_ been 
secretary of the firm since November 1945. 


WALDO W. SCHRAM was referred to as 
A. O. Smith Corp.’s marketing director on 
page 100 of the September issue of GAS. 
Mr. Schram’s recent appointment was to 
the position of assistant marketing director. 
James F. Donnelly is marketing director. 
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C. W. Stewari J. J. Winn 


. Sprague ..» Honolulu 


CHARLES W. STEWART has been named 
research engineer for The Sprague Meter 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. He had been associ- 
ated with the San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
for 27 years, specializing in gas measure- 
ment, distribution and utilization problems. 
In his new position Mr. Stewart will coordi- 
nate research and production. As general 
foreman of the San Diego utility’s meter 
shop he supervised construction of a number 
of ingenious devices in use there. Some of 
his accomplishments were detailed in the 
article “San Diego’s Extraordinary Meter Re- 
pair Shop”—-GAS, July 1947, p. 29. 


JOHN J. WINN JR. will retire as manager 
of the Honolulu Gas Co. on Dec. 1. Although 
he resigned as vice president and general 
manager at the end of his two-year contract 
last March, he agreed to stay on and also to 


pick his successor. GENE ENGLEBRIGHT, 


Ro 


H. A. Kennedy 
... Bryant 


M. S. Nicholson 
... Empire 


formerly of Ebasco Service Co., will replace 
Mr. Winn. A $2.5 million improvement and 
expansion program was carried out by the 
Honolulu company upon Mr. Winn’s recom- 
mendation, and under his guidance service 
calls dropped 50% in 2% years. He went to 
Honolulu from Portland, Ore., where he was 
industrial analyst for the National Bank of 
Portland. He has not announved his plans. 


M. S. NICHOLSON has been appointed man- 
ager of Empire Stove Co.’s new regional 
office at Houston. Mr. Nicholson is a native 
Texan and has been associated with several 
corporations in that area. He served in the 
Air Corps four years. 


HOWARD A. KENNEDY has been named 
advertising manager for consumer products 
by Bryant Heater Co., Cleveland, Ohio. He 
succeeds FRED O. HABEGGER who re- 


cently became sales manager of Bryant-Wil- 


H. S. Hansell 
. So. Atlantic 


M. S. Crossley 


..- Con. Gas 


liams Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. Kennedy has 
been associated with Fuller & Smith & Ross 
for 11 years. He will now work with Bry- 
ant’s market research and sales promotion 
departments and with the company’s agency, 


Fuller & Smith & Ross. 
HANSELL HILLYER, president of the 


South Atlantic Gas Co., recently announced 
the appointment of HAYWOOD S. HAN.- 
SELL JR. (Brig. Gen., retired) as executive 
assistant to the president. Mr. Hansell served 
in the Army Air Corps before and during 
the war. Since the war he has served as 
executive vice president of Peruvian Inter- 
national Airlines. 


MARLIN S. CROSSLEY, general auditor of 
Consolidated Gas Utilities Corp. since 1935, 
has been promoted to assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Crossley joined the Oklahoma City utility in 
1930. 
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IN CONVENIENT, EASY-TO-USE 
“BRUSH-TOP” CONTAINERS 


With this new time-saving container you just 
twist the flat top and you have a brush full 
of RECTORSEAL No. 2, ready to apply. In 
less than 30 seconds you make connections 
that are leak-proof. 


Patented. Trade Mork Reg. U.S Fat. Off. 


MAKING THE GAS INDUSTRY SAFER 
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Rectorseal +2 is the surest, safest way to 
guarantee leak-proof connections, on dis- 
tribution lines .. . on any of the multitude 
of connections for residential or commercial 
service or gas appliances. 


It saves time in installation, forestalls leak 
troubles and danger, gives positive, safe 
seals. 

RECTORSEAL #2 has a plastic elasticity 
that remains for the life of the connection. 
It never hardens... never freezes connec- 
tions. It’s not affected by petroleum gases 
or liquids. It’s the favorite for ‘Leak- 
Proofing the Gas Industry.” 

Ask your dealer or jobber for Rectorseal 
+2 *“Brush-Top” cans in the size you need. 
If he hasn’t yet stocked it, write us direct, 
giving his name and address. (Available in 
pints, 12 to a case; half pints, 24 to case; 
quarter pints, 24 to case.) 


Write: RECTORSEAL Dept. B, 2215 
Commerce St., Houston 2, Texas. 
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CG Magic Product 
Captan irs manufactured 
by an or ganization d. —_ 
othe idl of ga, 


odorization only. | am 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET Th 


NATURAL GAS ODORIZING 


COMPANY. INC. 
P.0.BOX:2464 + HOUSTON 1.TEXAS 


LY. 
INTERNAL= 
LINE-UP 


CLAMP. 


The hand operated clamp, shown below, is 
designed for maximum strength with mini- 
mum weight. The best clamp available for 
true pipe alignment. 


Advantages For Owners: 

Better stringer bead; better finish weld; 
better pipe line. 

Advantages For Builders or Contractors: 
Speed; stringer bead cut-outs eliminated; 
economy; swabbing and alignment with 
one tool; less labor required particularly 
with “egged”’ pipe. 

Available for pipe sizes 12” through 36” 
Rental or Outright Sale Basis 


CROSE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
2715 Dawson Road 


Tulsa, Okla. 
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CLIP THIS AND MAIL TODAY 


IF YOU ARE NOT A 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 


SAS 


In GAS each month you will find dozens of ideas that will help 
you know your business better and do your job better. Just one 
of these ideas coming to you om our pages can pay you many, 
many times the small cost of a subscription. 
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GAS ..1709 wEsT EIGHTH ST., 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 


Please enter my subscription to GAS for... 
2 YEARS $3.50 () 


1 YEAR $2.00 (J 


Standard rates apply to U. S. 
and Possessions, Canada, Mex- 
ico, Cuba, South and Central 
American Countries. 


All Others—1 Year $3 (1 


3 YEARS $5.00 [| 


[_] Check is enclosed [{_] Please bill me 


POSITION 


COMPANY 
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| ral for television,” 


C. W. CHARLES, of South: 
Counties Gas Co.’s San Luis Obispo, Cal 
district, retired Oct. 1 under the compan 
pension plan. Named to succeed him w ss 
D. T. BONHAM, transferred from Ventu: «, 
RAYMOND W. ANDERSON was moy 
from the Santa Monica office to replace \! 
Bonham at Ventura. Mr. Charles has sery 
Southern Counties and its predecessor sin 
Jan. 1, 1927. 


supervisor 


4 « 


» —— 


A. J. LOPEZ has been appointed field re 

resentative for Hamilton Manufacturing Co. s 
Southwest region. Mr. Lopez, who has bees 
transferred from the Eastern territory, wi 
service and contact clothes dryer distributo: - 
and dealers in Texas, Oklahoma, New Me 
ico, and part of Arizona. 


—- 


OBITUARIES 
R. E. WERTZ. until last March chief execu. 


tive officer of a group of affliated gas com. 
panies in west Texas, died at Boston, Mass.. 
Sept. 20, of a heart attack. He was 71 years 
old. At the time of his death he was chair- 
man of the board of Amarillo Oil Co. Com- 
panies he had supervised from 1931 to last 
March included Amarillo Gas Co., Clayton 
Gas Co.. Dalhart Gas Co., Panhandle Pipe 
Line Co., Red River Gas Co., and West 
Texas Gas Co. 


ROMUS T. BERGH, 62, Kansas City district 
sales manager of the George D. Roper Corp.., 
died of a heart attack Sept. 25. For a number 
of years Mr. Bergh represented The Round 
Oak Stove Co. of Dowagiac, Mich., in the 
Minneapolis territory. He moved to the 
Round Oak office in Omaha in 1928, joined 
the Roper organization the following year 
and was transferred to Kansas City in 1931. 


ARTHUR B. AYRES, 73, former head of a 
number of utilities including the Union Gas 
& Oil Co. and the Eastern Indiana Gas Co.., 
died at his home in Indianapolis Sept. 25. 
Mr. Ayres was prominent in the development 
of the Indiana natural gas industry and Ken- 
tucky oil and gas fields. 


LYMAN L. GRAHAM, 83, former vice presi- 
dent and general manager of United Nat- 
ural Gas Co. and the Pennsylvania Gas Co.. 
Oil City, Pa., died at his home in Mead- 
ville, Pa., Oct. 7. He was a past president 
of the Meadville Chamber of Commerce -and 
a former state assemblyman. 


5 home service delegates to the 
Atlantic City held a 
with Elizabeth J. 
Lynahan, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co.., 
presiding. Excerpts from three of the talks 
given are presented here. 


On Oct. 
AGA convention in 
round table discussion 


Televised Demonstration 


“Home service demonstrations are a natu- 
Jane Schleicher, home 
service director, East Ohio Gas Co., told 
conferees. How her department participated 
in television promotion sponsored by a Cleve- 
land department store is sketched in the fol- 
lowing portions of Miss Schleicher’s talk, “A 


| New Challenge for Home Service.” 
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"FRATING COWD\™ 
Whether your requirement is a mat- 
ter of ounces or hundreds of pounds 
pressure — Reynolds will design, 
engineer and build the proper type 
and size regulator to meet your 
actual operating conditions. Reyn- 
olds regulators are proved by per- 

formance in factory supervised tests 
under actual operating conditions. 
Call on Reynolds to assist in solv- 
ing your gas control problems. 


REYNOLDS NO-LOSS MERCURY SEAL 
FOR ALL SERVICE REGULATORS 
Reynolds new exclusive Mercury Cut Seal 
is held rigidly to the body by two screws. 
In case the seal blows, the patented 
design insures recovery of more than 
95% of the mercury. 


GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 
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GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON: INDIANA: JU. S. A. 
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“CHOICE” 
of the gas industry 


With the demand for gas at 
an all time high, Iron Sponge 
answers the need for rapid flow 
and higher pressures in gas 
area see 4 wl Iron 

ponge for extra high capacity 
and activity . . . longer periods 
between necessary recoverings 
... fast, complete come-back 
after fouling...low initial 
cost and low maintenance... 
minimum operator attention. 
These are the advantages that 
have made Iron Sponge the 
choice of the gas industry for 
over 73 years. 


Other Connelly products include: 


CALOROPTIC. A simple, inex- 
pensive instrument for continu- 
ous direct readings and BTU 
control of manufactured, natural, 
propane and butane air gas. 


H2S TESTER. For quick, accurate 


CONNELLY Z, 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Elizabeth, N.J.* Los Angeles, California 
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The New Saf-Co-Meter 


Carbon Monoxide Indicator 


The SAF-CO-METER is revolutionary. 
Now, for the first time, the SAF-CO- 
METER offers a fast, simple, accurate, 
inexpensive method of testing air for 
carbon monoxide content. Even an inex- 


IRON SPONGE 


tests using pre-tested paper discs. 


Pracngraghs by RORMAS OF RIRES 


“Our home service department was invited 
to take two 15-min morning spots to do a 
sales slanted skit on the automatic gas range. 
The directors had not worked with food 
demonstrations so they left the planning of 
our program up to us. Since we do most of 
our demonstrations as skits, the dramatization 
was no problem; however, we did find that 
fitting the skit into 15 minutes was quite 
dificult. To cut down on time we planned a 
minimum of food preparation to be done be- 
fore the camera. An oven meal was put in 
ahead of time, a frozen vegetable cooked, 
and a garnish prepared .. . 

“We couldn’t casually walk from the range 
to the table and back whenever we wanted. 
We had to plan our action to go along with 
the conversation and then give the camera 
and sound men a schedule with cues so they 
would know approximately when we were 
going to move from one side of the set to 
the other... 

“A close-up shot of the oven as it was being 
opened for removal of the meal was very 
effective. Steam rising from the hot food 
drew the greatest comment from the audience 

. . We found that large foods showed up 
better than those cut in small pieces. For 
instance, meat loaf was used instead of 
hamburgers, and baked instead of scalloped 
potatoes... : 

“The directors were delighted to find that 
it wasn’t necessary for them to supply us 
with a script to be memorized. They were 
also happy to find that we couid easily 
lengthen or cut our performance by a minute 
or two to help them with timing.” 


Service for Women’s Clubs 


Dorothy F. O’Meara, home service director 
for Bridgeport (Conn.) Gas Light Co., de- 
scribed her department’s plan to offer a serv- 
ice to women's clubs. These excerpts from 
her talk outline the procedure followed. 

“We called our meeting a program plan- 
ning session and invited the presidents and 
program chairmen of leading women’s or- 
ganizations in our area. The purpose of the 
meeting was to provide group leaders with 
new ideas for planning better meetings and 
to give them concrete help in securing speak- 
ers who would bring new life to their pro- 
crams... °*The Wonder Flame that Cools as 
Well as Heats. a club demonstration program 
on the gas industry prepared by the Home 
Maker’s Institute of Servel, was the inspira- 
tion for this project... 

“Securing our audience was our first prob- 
lem. We invited presidents of parent-teacher 


associations, church, and civic groups .. . 


We mailed out 175 invitations and hac an 
attendance of 130, which was about £3% 
acceptance. 

“In order to be of real service to these 
women’s organizations we compiled a lis: of 
speakers. The men and women we enli-ted 
are all authorities in their fields. They agreed 
to speak at women’s meetings without cost 
. . . We have a number of speakers from 
the local university on our list, as well! as 
publicity directors, fashion and beauty ad. 
visors, and interior decorators from leading 
department stores. In some cases they will 
also put on a fashion show or demonstration. 
Bridgeport industries are on the list, too. as 
are men and women from our municipal 
government and welfare agencies. 

“R. A. Malony, our executive vice presi- 
dent. welcomed the guests at our meeting 
and told why we had undertaken this project 
— Speakers included an editorial staff 
member of Bridgeport’s daily newspaper, pro- 
gram director of a radio station, and Miss 
Lovia Trent of Agenda magazine .. . Four 
women described their clubs’ most successful 
money-making schemes .. . The department 
stores had set up exhibits, and representa- 
tives explained the talks which the stores 
would provide. 

“We plan to hold another program plan- 
ning session this winter. We shall revise our 
speaker's list, adding new names and titles 
_.. For our next meeting we shall ask local 
women, members of active organizations, to 
tell how they keep their club members inter. 
ested. We believe the audience gets the most 
benefit from speakers whose clubs have solved 
the problems which confront them. 

“One thing we have not done but which | 
hope we may do is to hold training classes 
for newly elected officers . . . When leaders 
are properly trained, meetings will be con- 
ducted in a businesslike manner, time will 
be saved. and members will be proud of 
their organizations. 

“This service for women’s clubs is a project 
which may be undertaken by the small as 
well as the large department. It requires 
careful planning and much preliminary work. 
but the results are most satisfactory. The 
help which you give these clubs provides a 
new means of making your home service de- 
partment an influential factor in the life of 


your community. 


Daytime Television 


Lester Vail, Show Productions Inc., New 
York, answered for his audience the ques- 
tion “Is Daytime Television Possible?” 

“There are approximately 40 daytime se- 


perienced person can make a test ‘n less | | rials.” Mr. Vail said, “currently broadcast 
than one minute. Detector Tubes used | | —_——_—————) eoast to coast Monday through Friday. It 1s 
are the type developed during the war | | extremely unlikely that this number ever 
by the National Bureau of Standards | could an eat .. by television. Expense 


and human limitations are the twd big fac: 
tors. The first may be licked; there is no 
solution for the latter. 

“Unlike the Philco which can be left on 
hour after hour as the housewife pursues her 
~ SSSSL_=_=S==== homemaking duties, television, being so much 

more demanding, cannot compete. . . Nat- 
| urally, viewing will become more and more 
aN | grows, but when 


and are manufactured under Secretary | | 
of Commerce License. Gas appliance | | 
manufacturers should write for litera- 
ture on flue gas analysis procedure bas-d 
on A.G.A. practice. 


SAF-CO-METER Complete in case with 
12 Detector Tubes only $30.00 


UNITED STATES SAFETY 
SERVICE CO. 


Kansas City 6, Mo. | 


Branches in Principal Industrial Citics 


Vy 


estes setstetstee cena 


selective as the medium 
interesting shows are presented in the day- 
time Mrs. Doe will choose her favorites and 
arrange her duties accordingly. 

“Therefore the answer is yes, daytime tele: § 
vision is not only possible—it is inevitable.” 


CONSULTING SERVICE 


UNITED PETROLEUM GAS COMPANY 


806 ANDRUS BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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PANHANDLE ENJOINED FROM DISTRIBUTING HUGOTON SHARES. A U. S. District Court judge in Delaware 
last month signed a temporary restraining order on an application filed by FPC to bar Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co. from paying its stockholders a dividend of 810 shares of Hugoton 
Production Co. stock. Panhandle had allegedly “threatened” to carry out the transaction Nov. 17, 
while the commission was still investigating formation of the Hugoton company. FPC says 
Panhandle formed the company, transferred 97,000 producing acres holding 700 billion cu ft 
of reserves in exchange for the stock. 


PC WON'T BE RUSHED ON TRUNKLINE APPLICATION. Trunkline Gas Supply Co.’s request that hearings 
be reconvened Nov. 15 for the purpose of cross-examination on its amended application to 
build a line from Louisiana to Iowa, has been denied. Instead, proceedings were ordered to 
be continued for not more than six months. FPC says Trunkline does not yet have sufficient 
evidence on markets or financing prospects to warrant immediate hearing. However, inter- 
venors’ motions to dismiss the application have so far been unsuccessful. 


UTILITY LABOR RELATIONS LAUDED. The AFL says utilities and railroads are tops in their dealings 
with labor. Output per manhour has increased 36% since prewar, the federation reports. Im- 
proved efficiency was cited as the factor offsetting increased wages to the extent that rates have 
generally declined in the past few years. 


CLAMOR FOR GAS FADES IN NEW JERSEY. Public Service Gas & Electric Co. reportedly has a backlog 
of only 3400 applicants for gas heating now, as against over 10,000 in 1947. High prices 
are thought to be responsible—coal and oil are still measurably cheaper than gas. 


BROOKLYN UNION ASKS FOR FURTHER RATE RELIEF. The New York utility, whose costs have risen so 
fast that rate increases seemingly never quite catch up with them, has done it again. This time 
the company has asked the state public service commission for another boost which. it is esti- 
mated, will dump an extra $2.2 million a year into the coffers. 


DELHI OIL co. STILL NOT NOT A NATURAL GAS CO. On an amended application for status determination 
made to the FPC, the company was told that the circumstances as set forth in the original 
petition to have itself declared not a natural gas company had not been materially changed. 
In the amended application, Delhi described a stock distribution plan by which its share of 
the stock in San Juan Pipe Line Co., owned jointly with El Paso Natural Gas Co.. would be 
distributed among its stockholders. (See GAS “Highlights,” Nov., 1948.) 


UTILITIES STILL EFFECTIVE “WHIPPING BOYS.” Paul A. Dever won the Massachusetts governorship last 
month on the basis of utility rates, which he said must come down. He took credit for previ- 
ously-instituted reductions in electric rates, which he said were brought about through his cam- 
paign propagandizing. Massachusetts companies won some rate relief last year from the G.O.P.- 
dominated commission, though not as much as they asked. 


OIL, COAL SHOULD YIELD HEATING LOAD TO GAS, SAYS HARGROVE. In the interests of national defense and 
welfare, oil and coal should be utilized where their advantages of transportation mobility are 
needed. In the field of highly mobile energy oil, particularly, has no competitor. “It is sound, 
long-range planning, in war or peace, to let natural gas assume the burden it is technically 
suited to assume.” So said R. H. Hargrove, Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. president at the 
28th annual meeting of the American Petroleum Institute. 


COAL GASIFICATION PILOT PLANT IN OPERATION. The pilot pliant of Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal Co. 
and Standard Oil Development Co. went to work Nov. 16 making gas directly from coal. Work- 
ing around the clock, the plant will process 50 tons of coal a day. 


SECOND UNDERGROUND GASIFICATION EXPERIMENT TO START IN JANUARY. Down in Alabama, the Ala- 
bama Power Co. is readying its mines at Gorgas for a second try. Milton Fies, manager of coal 
operations, says: “We are driving underground with an entry that will finally be | 1500 ft long. 
At intervals every 300 ft. we are drilling 20-in. holes from the surface, which will penetrate the 
underground entry .. . Initially we will blow air in one of the 20-in. holes and out another hole 
300 ft distant, after having set fire to the coal along the entry between them.” Among new tech- 
niques to be tried will be lining the tunnels with various types of ceramics; using high tem- 
perature resisting seal at mine mouth and larger capacity air blowers: by-product recovery: ex- 
perimentation with the gas to drive turbines. 
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Model 44D Duplex Gas Regulators 
Model 44B Back Pressure Regulators 
Model 44 Diaphragm Motor Valves 
Vacuum and Differential Regulators 
Model 46 Industrial Furnace Regulators 
SENSITROL Pilot Loading Systems 


A dependable, accurate regulator 
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What Now? 


INCE the present is a field day, or perhaps more ac- 

curately a field month, for taking a crack at predictions 
of what’s going to happen as a result of November's elec- 
tion upset, here goes: 

Our own hunch is that things won't turn out quite so 
badly as some of the original calamity-howling might 
indicate. For a detached view of what’s going to happen. 
it’s not a bad idea to get as far away from the scene of 
events as is possible. The reaction of the London financial 
community to events in the United States on Nov. 2 was 
mirrored in the London Financial Times: 

“Wall Street operators may see no reason to throw their 
hats in the air, but they need not yet reach for their 
pistols.” 

Certainly business, including the gas industry, and the 
private enterprise system as a whole, which weathered 12 
years plus of outright New Deal has shown a hardihood 
which should encourage it to continue weathering the storm 
of what may turn out to be a little less New Dealish New 
Deal. 

Incidentally, the writer has had the privilege of looking 
over the discerning analysis of the Washington picture 
contributed to this issue by Samuel H. Crosby, Washing- 
ton attorney. It is well worth reading and studying. The 
writer, however, is purposely not re-reading Mr. Crosby's 
opinions, until later, in order to present his own, un- 
colored and uninfluenced. 

There are a number of constructive angles to the pic- 
ture, which we'll endeavor to jot down here. 

To begin with, what is the worst thing that could hap- 
pen? 


Perehanee a Bill? 


There is a feeling in certain quarters that an early devel- 
opment next year will be the presentation to Congress of 
a bill which will carry out the wishes of the more liberal 
faction of the Federal Power Commission, of which Com- 
missioner Olds is the spearhead. 

This bill presumably would carry out Mr. Olds’ reported 
belief that the Federal Power Commission in general 
should have the power and duty to control natural gas 
from well-head to burner tip, or close to it. 

The effort during the last session of Congress was to 
pass legislation which would restrict the jurisdiction of the 
commission. Under some of these plans, production and 
sathering would be left to state control, as would local 
distribution and end use in the states to which the gas 
was finally transported. 

Now the prediction is that the Olds faction, if it is 
placed in 3-2 control of the FPC by the likely Senate con- 
firmation of Commissioner Buchanan, will not be satisfied 
with just the status quo. The theory is that they won't just 
rest on their oars, assuming that the present Natural Gas 
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Act, along with court decisions in their favor, plus a liberal 
Supreme Court to back them up in the future, is all they 
need to control the situation as they see fit. 

Instead, the theory is that the FPC will sponsor legis- 
lation in Congress which will put into effect the fondest 
dreams of the liberals. It would cement into law the most 
far-reaching ideas of what FPC control might be. 

The new Congress, with its liberal tone. full of a lot of 
freshmen who are not too well informed but inclined to 
take their cue from some liberal leader or other, would 
then pass the legislation, and the President, possibly with- 
out full and detailed study, out of a frenzy of gratitude 
to some of those on the so-called liberal side who helped 
put him back into office, would sign it. 

Now what forces are there. if any, that might stop this? 

Some would say that there's practically no way to stop 
it. The new Congress is Democratic, and on the liberal 
side of Democratic, with a heavy sprinkling of laborites 
and left-of-center people. however one defines that. Com- 
mittees in the House and Senate will have substantial 
majorities in favor of the administration, and the com- 
mittees also will have large numbers of liberals—whatever 
that means—as distinguished from conservatives. 

After a further look, however, the picture appears not 
as black as one might at first assume. 


Why Not? 


First of all, the industry’s position in general is a just 
one, and in the long run justice usually prevails. The big 
cities, particularly in the Northeast and Middle West, are 
yelling for more natural gas. Men are out of work in 
winter because there’s not enough gas. Meanwhile, sup- 
plies of gas, where it’s available, are being held back, 
ostensibly because of fear of the very kind of regulation 
that the liberals favor. 

In other words, the industry has a rightful cause in 
seeking to loosen the red tape that impedes distribution 
of this great natural resource, and in seeking definitions 
of authority and jurisdiction that will make it possible to 
know where one can stand and do business without getting 
a case of the jitters. 

The way the setup in Congress looks, plenty of legis- 
lation that’s to the left of center can get through and 
be signed by the President. But if it’s too far left, it will 
be blocked somewhere. For one thing, in the Senate. be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats who lean toward the 
conservative at times, 60 votes can be mustered against 
an extreme measure. Not that many votes could be gotten 
together against measures that are just liberal, and not 
extreme. 

There are a couple of sources from which the construc- 
tive groups in the gas picture can look for support. For 
one thing, the senators and representatives from the states 
which produce gas, even if they were elected under some 
kind of left-of-center sponsorship, are hardly going to 
vote for uneconomic legislation through which their states 
will lose out. 

For another thing. there’s a chance that one of these days 
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erass roots consuming groups will discover what's to their 
real interest. After all, it’s better to have a trifling amount 
added to the delivered cost of gas, and to do away with 
some needless red tape and regulation, than to have a host 
of men out of work in a large industrial city. 

This brings up one of our favorite topics—the inade- 
quate public relations of the industry. Why is it that the 
public has to get the wrong idea? One answer is that the 
industry's story is a complicated one. It’s easy for the 
unitiated voter to believe that a little less regulation. and 
a little fairer break for the industry, will take money out 
of the pockets of the consumer and put it into the coffers 
of capitalists. 

The gas industry needs and wants exactly. the same 
things that the public needs and wants. The story of why 
this is so is a complicated one. 

Nevertheless, this storv is one that should be told one 
of these days, and probably will be. The actual users, Joe 
Consumer, et al, who need more gas, and the people who 
represent them, can help under any administration, and 
with any kind of Congress. to block or mitigate uneco- 
nomic measures that are truly against the public interest. 

The labor unions who represent the men who will be 
out of work due to uneconomic ideas in Washington are 
among the logical advocates of sound policy. 

Still another point to remember is that the haber- 
dashery man from Missouri, now in the White House. is 
probably not very far to the left in his own personal 
beliefs. Any leftish tendencies that he may show can be 
traced to the company he's keeping and to his political 
obligations. not to fundamental belief. 

Now we come to the question of whether Mr. Olds will 
be reappointed and confirmed by the Senate. His chances 
are good—but not any more certain than Mr. Dewey's 
were. The smart bettors will place their wagers with Mr. 
Olds. and the same is true of Mr. Buchanan’s chances. 
But both of them? The possibility exists that other selec- 
tions might be preferred by certain Democrats in the 
Senate, and if either of the two mentioned doesn’t stay on 
we could well have a slightly less New Dealish setup than 
there would be under Olds-Draper-Buchanan. 

One more thought: 

It was Machiavelli or someone of the sort who. a few 
hundred years ago. was a disciple of the principle of 
“Divide and Rule.” In other words, if you want to emerge 
on top. start your opponents fighting each other. This 
strategy has been used by the people in certain bureaus 
for the last 16 years. Dissatisfied elements of an industry 
cooperate with the bureaus and thus hog-tie the industry. 
This technique would be less effective if the larger and 
more powerful elements in an industry could succeed in 
winning over the minorities classed as smaller business. 
which, incidentally. have a good number of votes. 


Watch Congress 


Anp what about steel ? 

The more one looks into the steel situation in Wash- 
ington, the more involved it becomes. The way it stands 
now. much will have to wait on how the new Congress 
handles the situation. The present steel allocation program 
expires Feb. 26. During his campaign President Truman 
made some significant mentions of price control and allo- 
cations being impending, in case he was victorious. This 
has been interpreted in some quarters as meaning. alloca- 
tions with more teeth in them. In other words, perhaps 
the President will seek soime additional reserve powers. 
such as he got under the draft act. which he would hold in 
reserve for use only if necessary, theoretically leaving the 
whole matter on a voluntary basis. 
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At this writing. both steel allocation programs. one foi 
pipelines and the one for gas utilities within cities, have 
gotten nowhere. There was some hope, however, that the 
pipeline proposition would clear the necessary hurdles so 
that an allocation could be obtained for the first part of 
1949, The program expires on Feb. 28. 

The machinery, as it now exists, is unbelievably cum- 
bersome. First an allocation program has to be initiated. 
Then it goes to the program committee of the staff of the 
Office of Industry Cooperation of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. This committee sets up the programs as to relative 
essentiality. 

From the committee, the programs which have been 
cleared to this point go up to the “task group” of the oper- 
ating committee of the requirements advisory committee. 

This task group is quite a setup. It’s described as being 
made up of an average attendance of about 30. These in- 
clude representatives of the Departments of Labor and 
Agriculture, the Treasury, the Office of International 
Trade and quite a number of others. 

Next above is the operating committee, and above that 
a committee on the cabinet level, made up of assistant sec- 
retaries of the different departments involved. After a 
program has cleared all these groups, it is presented to 
the steel products advisory committee. made up of repre- 
sentatives of the steel industry. 

At present writing the following programs are on top 
of the heap: 

The gas pipeline for atomic energy purposes: merchant 
shipbuilding; a tank building program for petroleum; a 
tank and oil field equipment production program; a cargo 
barge program; and a freight car program. 

In all the struggle for steel. the advocates of shipping 
it abroad play a part. Hardly ever does a program come 
up but they raise a question as to whether it will interfere 
with this country’s foreign commitments in this respect. 

To sum up: The real battle is going to take place after 
Congress decides what kind of an allocation program there 
will be next year. An allocation for pipelines for the first 
couple of months of next year may still go through, and 
a strong effort will be made. 

Meanwhile. of course. distribution of 90% of the steel 
goes on through normal channels. and this is where the 
vas industry is getting what it gets now. All the allocation 
to-do in Washington has to do with 10% of the steel, 
but even that is a lot. 

Bring on your Congress. 


Serap Hunt 


A more constructive move is the organization of the 
scrap drive committee by Secretary of Commerce 
Sawyer. The gas industry has been invited to participate. 
as have many others, and it’s said steel production could 
be increased 3 million tons a year, if there were plenty 
of scrap available. This in turn would aid gas and other 
industries. The move originated from a meeting of trade 
associations in Washington in September, and a highly 
capable cross-section group has been invited to participate. 
If successful, the scrap drive would help offset needs 
for steel next year for direct military purposes. The 
current iron and steel scrap drive, unlike wartime scrap 
drives. is confined to industry, auto wrecking yards, and 
farms. and does not extend to the nation’s households. 
The need at this time is for high-grade heavy scrap. in the 
form of heavy pieces of obsolete industrial equipment, old 
tractors. and plows, junked jalopies. and the like. The 
people at Eastman Kodak in Rochester. XN. Y. who didn’t 
think they had much scrap kicking around, are said to 
have found 88 carloads, which all goes to show... . 
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Offshore Gas Pipe Line 


N this department in the Octo- 

ber 1948 issue, it was stated 
that to the writer’s knowledge 
there had been no _ significant 
production of gas from marine 
wells, although there seemed no 
reason why such production 
should not be realized. Already 
there has appeared, in the Oil 
and Gas Journal of Nov. 4, 1948, 
a story of a gas transmission 
line 13 miles long bringing gas 
from a group of wells several 
miles offshore. 

This line has been laid in 
Matagorda Bay on the lower 
Texas Gulf Coast, by the Lavaca 
Pipe Line Co., to bring nat- 
ural gas from a group of offshore wells in the Mata- 
corda “field” to a plant of the Aluminum Co. of America 
northeast of Port Lavaca, to supply fuel for gas engine- 
electric generators which will produce electricity for the 
reduction of powdered alumina to metallic aluminum. 

This gas line, of 8°4-in. diameter, is heavily coated with 
coal tar enamel with internal glass-mat reinforcement, 
and cathodically protected. The marine section was welded 
into 1000-ft lengths, five of which were then joined to- 
sether; the 5000-ft sections were towed out to sea, con- 
nected to the previous section, and then sunk with 1100-lb 
river clamps spaced at a distance of three per 1000-ft of 
pipe. 

The present production is from five wells, grouped in 
an area approximately 2 miles in diameter. 

The marine wells have a shut-in pressure of approxi- 


mately 2100 Ib. Each well is equipped with a high pres- 


sure regulator reducing to 800 lb, which is the pressure 
held on the gathering lines which go to a centrally 
located control station. Storm chokes, flexible connections 
and other special construction have been provided to 
accommodate the tide, wave, and wind action. The gas 
arrives at the Alcoa plant at 500 |b and is regulated 
down to 200 lb for plant system distribution. 


Chemical Engineering Curricula 


| [ its first meeting in nine years the chemical engineering 


division of the American Society for Engineering Educa- 


| tion gathered recently to discuss what to teach chemical 
_ engineering students and how to teach it. 


The majority felt that “unit processes” were of no value 


| at the undergraduate level and of doubtful value for gradu- 


Bi aww Aber .00 


ate students. Chemical reaction kinetics appeared as an 
important new field for study, ranking with thermodynamics 
and applied mechanics in basic importance, and it was 
agreed that the most promising instructional approach 
would be through reactor design. Courses in instrumenta- 


| tion of chemical processes were also considered of great 


importance, and it was stressed that they should be carried 
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beyond unit operations and into overall integrated plant 
design. 


It was also agreed that it was the responsibility of the 
university, rather than the problem of industry, to teach 
the chemical engineer to express himself properly in writ- 
ing. One suggestion was the abandonment of routine la- 
boratory reports in favor of carefully and correctly kept 
notebooks such as are customary in industrial laboratories: 
another was that an instructor be attached to the chemical 
engineering department with the sole responsibility of di- 
recting report writing. 


Cold and Super-Cold 
XPLORATIONS continue into the temperature levels of 


cold and super-cold, and practical applications are con- 
tinuously resulting. Cold treatment of metals, down to 
minus 120° F for hardening and stabilizing, is said to be 
extremely promising, particularly for tool and die temper- 
ing and aging of precision instruments and gauges. Tool 
life is increased, and the aging time decreased. 

In the super-cold region, metal behavior is being investi- 
gated down to the temperature of liquid helium, which is 
close to absolute zero. This is interesting to the gas indus- 
try in connection with liquefied gas storage, separation of 
nitrogen from natural gas, etc. It is stated that one phe- 
nomenon is the decrease of electric resistance of metals, or 
development of super-electrical conductivity, as the tem- 
perature is appreciably lowered, such that an electric cur- 
rent induced into a ring of super-cooled metal will even 
continue to flow without maintenance of any external 
electrical influence. 


A “New” Metal 


HE element and metal titanium has of course been 

known for many years in some of the industrial uses 
of its compounds. Principal among these is the oxide em- 
ployed as a paint pigment and more recently in vitreous 
enamels, its pure white color and great “hiding power’ 
making it very superior for these purposes. A more spec- 
tacular use has been for airplane skywriting. 

The production of titanium metal as such, in commercial 
if not industrial quantities, has just been announced by 
Du Pont, which is producing it at Newport, Del., in a 
pilot plant that can turn out 100 lb per day. It is presently 
sold in a sponge form at $5 per Ib in 100-lb lots, but it is 
expected that it will soon be available in ingots and that 
improvements in the process will materially increase the 
supply and reduce the price. 

Titanium metal has extremely interesting properties. It 
is silver white in color, has a melting point of 3270°F 
as compared to 2800°F for iron, has a density only 58% 
that of iron, and is as strong and corrosion-resistant as 
stainless steel. In the form that it can now be produced, 
better than 99.5% pure, it can be readily fabricated, 
rolled or drawn. Inasmuch as there are ample supplies of 
titanium ore in the earth’s crust, it may well be an im- 
portant specialty construction metal in the near future. 
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ABSORBER LINES in a dehydrating plant. Crane 
8 and 12-inch gate valves are part of the com- 
plete piping materials service available from 
Crane. 


AT A METERING STATION .. . Crane supplies all piping materials for 
installations of this type. Shown here, Crane iron body gate valves, 


pipe, flanged fittings. 


Bice 


Easier way to better piping 
ooo Get everything from CRANE 


When the world’s most complete selection of valves, RESPONSIBILITY 
fittings, accessories and pipe is at your finger tips—in 
one catalog—why shop around? If it’s piping for the 
production, transmission or distribution of gas, most ci 
likely you'll find it in the Crane line. Fast, modern 
service from Crane Branches or Wholesalers gets 
everything you need... and all on one order. 
Whether your piping job calls for brass, iron, steel i. n= 
or alloy materials, it pays to standardize on this One . | ee ees . 
Source of Supply—Crane. It’s the way to speed and fig'@ 
simplify all piping procedures, from design toerection (im 
to maintenance work. Undivided Responsibility for 
materials helps you get the best installations, avoids cae 
unnecessary delays. And for better piping, the High __ — oe 
Quality that is Crane Quality assures dependable per- | 
formance from every piping item in your system. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


STANDARD’ OF QUALITY 


niitte 


30-inch bevel 
gear-operated gate valves. 


EVERYTHING FROM... 


VALVES AND 
FITTINGS : HEATING 


FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 


PLUMBING 


PIPE 
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Xmas Again 


ERRY Christmas every- 

body! May all your cus- 
tomers be practical-minded. May 
those who need a new gas range 
buy a brand new “CP” range to 
keep the spirit of Yuletide alive 
within the family circle through- 
out the years ahead. May more 
and more of your customers be 
enjoying the carefree. even 
warmth of gas heat, and finding 
automatic gas water heating 
service and dependable gas re- 
frigeration among the real 
blessings of “God bless us all,” 
as Tiny Tim put it. 

May all of you in the gas in- 
dustry be finding the real happi- 
ness of a job well done, and may you and yours be partici- 
pants in the success of a great industry like ours as it 
contributes more and more to the American way of life. 


Merry Christmas—and a Happy New Year too. 


Effective Advertising 
*ONGRATULATIONS are in order, I feel, to the gas 


range manufacturer who headlines the merits of gas 
cooking first, and then proudly presents his own product 
as the logical medium to use this wonderful service effec- 
tively. 

Note these headlines: 

There’s something about a flame!—It boils best, it 
bakes best. It roasts best.—And it broils like charcoal. 
Smart cooks Know Gas Has Got It. 

Then the first sentence in the text. 

Gas has captured the hot flame of glowing coals, 
separated it from its hot bed and applied it, clean and 
modern to cooking. 

That is ad-making at its best, copy-writing with skill and 
imagination, for the whole story of the superiority of gas 
service for cooking is told in simple words that carry con- 
viction to its logical conclusion—cook with gas and enjoy 


the best. 


As soon as we can raise the price, you can bet we are 
going to have a charcoal broiled steak on our gas range. 


Sez You 


W uo is an expert? 


The real answer seems to be the man who knows his 
stuff and has the ability (not blah blah) to convince other 
people of his expertness. 

Which brings up a point of public psychology that used 
to be so puzzling to us in the appliance sales field. We 
prided ourselves on having well-trained salesmen. These 
men, in classes or by individual coaching, were made ex- 
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perts as far as their appliances were concerned. They knew 
every talking point; every nut, screw and bolt in their 
appliances, and they could go through every phase of the 
appliance’s operation unhesitatingly and accurately. Their 
knowledge gave them the confidence every salesman must 
have to go out calling on “prospects” or pushing door- 
bells. 

Yet many a good salesman was stopped dead in his 
tracks by some apprentice fitter or service man, whose 
opinions were more valued by Mrs. John Q. Public, sim- 
ply because he had a pipe wrench in his hand and wore 
overalls. Salesmen would go out to close a sale, to find 
that a service man from the gas company had been there 
and told her she didnt need it. or in a more expansive 
mood had told the “prospect” to discount the “sales ba- 
loney.’ How the salesmen loved (sic) that sort of cooper- 
ation from their service and installation department col- 
leagues. In one instance an installation man told the 
customer she had been foolish buying an “X” range, be- 
cause the “Y” range was much better. 

At that, you can't forbid fitters to talk to customers 
and naturally they have their preferences. And they have 
to answer questions politely and intelligently. Therefore, 
in the interests of unity, cooperation and plain good busi- 
ness, it seems as though all service men should be coached 
in elementary salesmanship at least. 

Or should our promotional men discard their neckties 
and carry a tool kit? 


Eating Out 


HE restaurant is no competitor of ours—if the cooking 

is done with gas. And why not, despite the glittering 
neons outside and the lighted effectiveness within? Run- 
ning a restaurant is a business—very marginal in most 
instances—where a penny is stretched to the limit. The 
good restaurateur knows, however, he stands or falls on 
the quality of his cooking. Gas has got it, if properly 
used. This in turn, needs more than an expert chef. It 
needs modern appliances: ranges with automatic controls, 
efficient broilers that save fat, refrigerators that can be 
depended upon against food spoilage, automatic water 
heaters that make dish washing economical, and a heating 
or cooling system that provides attractive customer com- 
fort. 

Complete gasification is not an expense in the restau- 
rant business. It is a capital investment that pays big 
dividends to the smart operator. 

D. J. Brogan, one of our outstanding authorities on 
commercial gas equipment, told a sales clinic for distrib- 
utors and dealers of liquefied petroleum gas at our recent 
Atlantic City convention that he estimates that there are a 
minimum of 550,000 public eating places in the United 
States. 

It is a safe bet that practically all of them within the 
reach of gas mains enjoy gas service. But how much? 
If they are not adequately applianced they are competi- 
tors. If, on the other hand, they are completely gas out- 
fitted, they merit all the encouragement and patronage 
we can give them. 
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Definitely Better Regulation 


Utility Type A Service Regulator 


For Every Service Ouri er ‘Te the Nation 


: Here] Service Regulator built specifically 
tot Utility Companies. TI e UTILITY Type ™ ty 59 pounds or even L 5 pounds, if 
_ “A” Hegulator maintains closest control degat. a compare the results. 
of : fiet pressure with widest variation . . CONS RUCTION 
- Of inget pressure. This wide range of per- = 4, REG Tor OVE pest aluminum | 
missible inlet pressures means ‘‘DEFINITELY alloy casting oy | 
. BETTERY EGULATION”. plus fewer service 22. REGULATOR E BODY — cas} on 
calls for he utility man. . _. .°3, RAIN-PROOF VENT CAP 
“Make this simple and positive test in your - 4.. DIAPHRAGM —< H ot 


pressure to the extreme, s say, 3 pounds ~ 


hly f bxible for use 
own laborator,, Adjust to any practical - with natural gas or mixes gases | 
ee outlet pressoredesired.Varytheinlet 5. All internal parts corre - sion esistant, 


(pu may now order Service Regulators 
Aerial view of Utility plant set and sealed to your actual specifications 
in which all manufacturing by simply specifying pressure requirements. 


eetane cane ony SEND TODAY FOR: 


PERFORMANCE CURVES 
AND QUANTITY PRICES 


final assembly are completed. 
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The FPC Swings Back to the Left 


i its post-election analysis of Con- 
sressional changes in the 8lst, the 
authoritative New York Times has this 
to say: 

. When the new Congress convenes in 
January, many of the “old faces” of the 
80th Congress will have departed—particu- 
larly from among the “isolationists” and 
‘“reacticnaries.” In the House alone more 
than 50 supporters of the Taft-Hartley Act 
were defeated. There will be about 150 
“new faces’—most of them “liberal” and 
“progressive.” 

* * xe 
Senate. Of the 14 new Democratic Sen- 
ators, nine most likely will go along with 
Truman on the liberal side of practically 
all issues. 
* a * 
House. The 77 new Democrats are nearly 
all expected to be liberals, since they cam- 
paigned on the liberal side of issues. 


The November election left no ques- 
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Certainty of Buchanan's confirmation 
dims hopes for Natural Gas Act easement 


By SAMUEL H. CROSBY 


tion of the confirmation of Thomas C. 
Buchanan as Federal Power Commis- 
sioner for the 
term expiring 
in 1952. It 
doubtless also 
assures the reappointment and con- 
firmation of liberal and dynamic Com- 
missioner Olds next June. It is there- 
fore obvious that the regulatory prin- 
ciples of the commission in the fore- 
seeable future will be shaped by Com- 
missioners Olds, Draper and Buch- 
anan, and will continue certain estab- 
lished policies affecting the natural gas 


PART 3. The Natural Gas 
Investigation and After 


industry with which Chairman Smith 
and Vice Chairman Wimberly are in 
known disagreement. Following Re- 
publican successes in the Congres- 
sional elections of 1946 Mr. Olds 
stepped aside as FPC Chairman, a post 
he may now be disposed to resume. 

Burton N. Behling, whose regula- 
tory theories harmonized in important 
respects with those of Commissioners 
Smith, and Wimberly, might now be 
the fifth commissioner instead of Mr. 
Buchanan. When Commissioner 
Sachse resigned in May, 1947, the 
President nominated Behling to suc- 
ceed him. Whether by accident or hos- 
tile design, the nomination was _ re- 
ferred to the Senate Public Works 
Committee. The jurisdiction of this 
committee was challenged but the In- 
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FPC SWINGS BACK 


terstate Commerce Committee did not 
get the nomination until July 15 and 
when Congress adjourned July 28 Sen- 
ator Taft asked that the nomination 
“oo over. It was currently rumored 
that the nominee was opposed by 
spokesmen for the gas industry. 

The President again nominated Dr. 
Behling when Congress reconvened 
last January and the nomination was 
referred to Senator Moore’s subcom- 
mittee. After the hearings were con- 
cluded on H.R. 4051 a hearing was 
announced on the Behling nomination. 
An hour before the hearing was to 
commence the President withdrew the 
nomination and shortly afterward 
nominated Mr. Buchanan. The impor- 
tance to the natural gas industry of 
these more or less forgotten iucidents 
is easily apparent in retrospect. The 
administrative policies of a bare ma- 
jority of the five-man commission have 
direct, immediate and irresistible im- 
pact upon the regulated industry. 

The character of the majorities in 
the new House and Senate must 
dampen any hope for the amendment 
of the Natural Gas Act in the form 
and substance advocated by the nat- 
ural gas industry in the 80th Congress. 
FPC was and is of a single mind in 
opposition to H.R. 4051. As pointed 
out in the November article. repre- 
sentatives of the natural gas industry 
emphatically rejected the Smith-Wim- 
herly substitute for H.R. 4051. 


Olds-Draper Proposal 


There was no extended discussion 
before the Senate subcommittee of an 
amendment sponsored by Commis- 
sioners Olds and Draper and strongly 
supporied by Senator Stewart in a 
minority report of the three-man sub- 
committee. It will be remembered that 
Messrs. Olds and Draper opposed any 
amendment whatever but if amended 
they made a specific suggestion. 

This amendment would empower 
the commission to fix rates for sales 
of gas by independent producers to 
interstate pipelines whenever the com- 
mission finds 

. that by reason of affiliation or price- 
fixing agreement, arrangement, understand- 
ing, scheme or other device, or dominant 
position in a producing field or fields, there 
is liable to be an absence or restraint of 
free and independent competition. 

In the opinion of Commissioner 
Buchanan, stated in a brief which— 
hefore his appointment—he filed in 
opposition to H.R. 4051 as counsel for 
the Beaver county (Pa.) Manufac- 
turers Assn.: 

The Supreme Court in Interstate Natural 
Gas Co. vs. Federal Power Commission, 91 
U. S. Supreme Court L. E. 1355 (1947) 
held that natural gas from the time it leaves 


the mouth of the wells until it reaches the 
destination in some other state is in actual 
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interstate commerce, and therefore produc- 
tion and gathering of natural gas to that 
extent are subject to jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission. 


Superfluous 


If his view is correct—and it is like- 
wise the view of other able lawyers— 
the adoption of the Olds-Draper 
amendment would be unnecessary and 
the exercise by FPC of the broadest 
regulatory jurisdiction in the produc- 
tion field would have judicial ap- 
proval. 

The report of the Natural Gas Com- 
mittee at the recent Seattle meeting of 
the American Bar Association is an 
interesting compendium of the views 
of lawyers connected with the indus- 
iry concerning current regulatory 
problems. Several of its conclusions 
will be briefly quoted in this article. 
Discussing amendments to the Natural 
Gas Act, the committee had this to say: 


The committee feels that the industry 
should re-examine the proposed legislation 
in the light of the two reports of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and the history of 
the legislation as it was developed in the 
House and Senate hearings. to the end that 
the essentials of the recommended industry 
program should be embodied in clear, pre- 
cise and unambiguous language and re- 
submitted to the next Congress. The need 
for such legislation is apparent to any dis- 
interested student of the problem. The evi- 
dence in the Natural Gas Investigation 
overwhelmingly supports the essentials of 
the industry program, and it is believed 
that, properly presented to the next Con- 
press, after the forthcoming elections have 
removed the incentive to make a political 
football of the proposals, Congress can be 
convinced that the public welfare requires 
the enactment of the main proposals as 
amendments to the Natural Gas Act. 


The New Congress 


In the 80th Congress the industry 
appeared before committees with 
friendly majorities and had influential 
support from members of Congress in 
both houses. Without organized ob- 
struction, as we have seen, the industry 
bill passed the House handsomely but 
in the Senate vigorous opposition led 
by Commissioners Olds and Draper 
was encountered and it was stopped 
cold. The outlook for better success 
in the 8Ist Congress is, to say it mild- 
ly, discouraging. The majority of the 
Federal Power Commission as now 
constituted will continue effectively to 
oppose any amendment. Of course. 
there is the possibility that the politi- 
cal complexion of Congress will again 
change in 1950. For at least two years. 
however, FPC may be expected to pur- 
sue its established policies without fur- 
ther effective interruption. with the 
full assistance of judicial process 
whenever needed. 

Certain elements in the 80th Con- 
gress seemed disposed to move in on 
the petroleum industry. A dozen Con- 


gressional committees held hearings 
involving its every activity, domestic 
and foreign. The Republican chair. 
man of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
planned during the coming year a for- 
midable reappraisal of national en- 
ergy resources, looking to Congres. 
sional declaration of a national fuel 
policy. An important Republican- 
managed Senate committee has con- 
ducted extensive nationwide hearines 
in seeming hostility to the managerial 
policies of big oil. In due course the 
new and more “liberal” Congress may 
be expected to carry on with cres- 
cendo. 

In support of any demand for more 
governmental controls it will be a nat- 
ural for the Congress to quote the 
retiring president of the American 
Gas Association who said at its recent 
annual meeting: 


Gas, oN and coal are inextricably asso- 
ciated, both in the market place and at the 
source of supply. Gas and oil are produced 
together; and can be transformed into one 
another by suitable equipment. Both can 
be produced by the transformation of coal. 
Given this interdependence of fuels, with 
the highest skills available, it would still be 
impossible for the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to do a completely satisfactory job of 
regulation in the natural gas field, in the 
over-all public interest, if it is forced to 
operate without the framework of a na- 
tional fuel policy. 

When the natural gas industry is com- 
pared with the coal and oil industries, few 
will deny that with all our disappointments, 
the Federal Power Commission, considering 
the pressure put upon it by many separate 
groups, has done a good job in handling the 
natural gas situation. 

With comparable agencies concerning 
themselves with the coa! and oil industries, 
it might be possible to develop and coordi- 
nate a long-range fuel plan, which would 
not only be beneficial on a national basis. 
but would conserve and stabilize the use of 
the remaining natural resources that Provi- 
dence has so kindly bestowed upon us. 


The title of this valedictory was— 
“Facing Facts in the Gas Industry!” 


FPC’s Militant Agenda 


Adequate Congressional appropria- 
tions will doubtless be asked and re- 
ceived in the next FPC budget en- 
abling the Commission to activate the 
Olds-Draper recommendations includ- 
ed in their report of the G-580 Gas 
Investigation, specifically: 


2. The Federal Power Commission, in con- 
nection with the exercise of its authority 
under the certificate provisions of the 
Natural Gas Act, should give increased 
consideration to the conservation aspects 
involved in the delivery of natural gas 
from the major natural gas-producing 
states of the West South Central region 
to the great coal-producing states of the 
East North Central and Middle Atlantic 
regions ... (with) definite but flexible 
consideration of the end-uses to which 
natural gas imported from the Southwest 
may be put. 

3. The Federal Power Commission should be 
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provided with the necessary funds and 
should undertake a thorough survey of 
the natural gas storage possibilities of all 
natural gas fields, so far as _ possible 
before they actually approach depletion. 


The Federal Power Commission should 
be provided with the necessary funds and 
should promptly undertake a thorough 
and continuing survey of the country’s 
natural gas reserves. 


5. The Federal Power Commission should 
watch the field price situation to deter- 
mine when the trend toward concentra- 
tion of control of gas reserves reaches a 
point where effective competition is de- 
stroyed and eventually monoply prices 
are substituted for competitive prices. 


os 
. 
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Second Round Coming 


Notwithstanding a considerable 
backlog of certificate applications. 
FPC is moving in for a second round 
of rate cases. The names of Colorado 
Interstate and Panhandle Eastern have 
been called. Also United Gas Pipe 
Line, whose first rate reduction was 
“negotiated” and capital invested in 
“oas utility plant” was not determined. 
The gigantic Phillips Petroleum. Co. 
is also on the list and it is reported 
there are others. Phillips has thus far 
evaded FPC jurisdiction and the first 
question to be determined is whether 
any of its multiple activities make it a 
natural gas company. 

In this time of rising costs there may 
still be 1ate reductions due under FPC 
rate-making policies. Every year the 
companies are required to charge to 
operating expense and add to depreci- 
ation reserves a very substantial sum 
running in the aggregate to $18 or 
$20 million annually. Until the com- 
mission gets around to requiring an 
automatic, periodic reduction as it did 
long ago in the Chicago District Elec- 
tric Generating rate case. it may be 
expected to drop in occasionally on 
selected companies, add up accumu- 
lated capital investments and working 
capital, deduct accrued depreciation 
reserves, and allowing 6% on the bal- 
ance, determine the reduction in rates 
that will produce that amount. In 
July 1948, the industry’s invested cap- 
ital was $2.6 billion, depreciation re- 
serves $842.6 million and net invest- 
ment, the rate base, $1.77 billion. The 
amount of invested capital struck off 
would earn the owners at 6% about 
$50 million annually. 

The ABA Natural Gas Committee 
discussed at some length FPC rate- 
making policies and made this state- 
ment: 


It is felt that the present method used by 
the Federal Power Commission for com- 
puting the rates of natural gas companies 
is unsound and, in the long run, will so- 
cialize this important industry... It should 
be clear to any fair minded person that 
original cost valuation of production prop- 
erties owned by a natural gas company or 
its affiliate is unfair, illogical. and, in its 
final analysis, fundamentally unsound. If 
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such a policy be longer pursued there will 
be a gradual liquidation of presently owned 
reserves which will be detrimental, in the 
long run, to the consuming public. 

In this general connection, another 
current FPC activity is the investiga- 
tion of the new Hugoton Production 
Co. This company was organized by 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. pur- 
suant to a plan to remove from its 
present regulated utility status a sub- 
stantial part of its gas lands in the 
Hugoton (Kansas) field. The stock in 
the new company issued to Panhandle 
in payment for the production prop- 
erty was to be distributed to Pan- 
handle stockholders as an extra divi- 
dend. The property in question sup- 
posedly has a present market value of 
$10 to $20 million. It is assumed FPC 
is planning to test its authority to 
upset the deal on the ground that the 
production property has been dedi- 
cated to the public service as an indis- 
pensable part of Panhandle’s reserves. 
Such a test case might determine the 
legal rights and duties of a number 
of major companies with regard to 
valuable production properties includ- 
ed in rate base at original cost. 


‘‘Ratable Take’’—For Distributors! 


An FPC_ hearing examiner calls 
allocation a “layman’s word.” How- 
ever it is called, the commission seems 
to have adopted a firm policy that will 
assure a gas supply to distributing 
companies serving communities with- 
in economic range of a trunkline. In 
one case (but under special circum- 
stances) FPC has successfully desig- 
nated a natural gas pipeline as a com- 
mion carrier. Now Texas Eastern is 
apparently about to become a common 
supplier. Companies of the Consoli- 
dated system. which had contracted for 
75 MMef daily out of increased line 
capacity, may not be allowed to re- 
ceive it. Several companies in the area 
served may be given a service priority 
in complete disregard of the Consoli- 
dated contract. 

The ABA Natural Gas Committee 
discusses the issues at considerable 
length and concludes: 

A general allocation policy, in derogation 
of existing contracts, would seriously im- 
pede the ability of natural gas companies 
to finance future extensions and would 
jeopardize the successful financing of new 
companies seeking certificates. The com- 
mission would be committed to a task which 
it would be almost impossible to carry out 
equitably. Such an undertaking would be 
almost an usurpation of managerial powers. 
The use of such a power by the commission, 
even if permissive, under the Natural Gas 
Act as now written, might probably result 
in present contract purchasers claiming a 
breach of contract such as might cause out- 
standing securities to be called by reason 
of breach of indenture obligations upon the 
integrity of which the securities were 
issued. 


These are serious consequences which the 
Federal Power Commission should care- 
fully weigh before taking any course of 
action which would deprive contract pur- 
chasers of their acquired rights to receive 
gas under existing contracts. It is believed 
that no financial institutions would be in- 
terested in advancing large sums for new 
enterprises unless founded upon valid con- 
tracts for delivery of gas and resale thereof 
over a substantial term of years. Both the 
industry and potential customers would be 
damaged by the general exercise of gas 
allocation powers as conditions to the is- 
suance of certificates, or otherwise. 


Should litigation of the issue be 
contemplated by Consolidated or 
Texas Eastern the commission will of 
course rely upon the provisions of 
Section 7(a) of the Natural Gas Act. 
which specifically empowers it to re- 
quire a regulated company 
. . . to establish physical connection of its 
transportation facilities with the facilities 
of, and sell natural gas to, any person or 
municipality engaged or lawfully authorized 
to engage in the local distribution of 

natural or artificial gas to the public .. . 
(if it does not) impair its ability to render 
adequate service to its customers. 

FPC has repeatedly enforced its 
authority under less explicit statutes. 


"Short Form’ Schedules 


Recently the commission has adopt- 
ed new rules governing the filing of 
tariffs and rate schedules effective 
Dec. 1. A hearing on the proposed 
changes was held in September, in 
which 32 companies were represented. 
and the commission adopted various 
company suggestions before final ac- 
tion. 

The new rate schedules will be in 
the form of uniform tariffs stated in 
cents or dollars-and-cents per unit of 
measurement. When the companies 
came under regulation in 1938 they 
were required to file their service con- 
tracts then effective in lieu of rate 
schedules. These were usually com- 
plicated and voluminous literally cov- 
ering many thousand pages, most of 
them supplemented with periodic 
changes and modification agreements. 
The mass of diverse contracts of 
course presented real difficulties in de- 
termining in a rate case whether a 
company discriminated. These con- 
tracts are the present basis for settle- 
ment between suppliers and distrib- 
utors for gas purchases running to 
nearly $800 million annually. The 
eravity of the problem was _ under- 
scored by the ABA Natural Gas Com- 
mittee in this statement: 

The proposed changes in the new rules 
are far reaching and it is difficult to prop- 
erly evaluate the impact of the rules upon 
the natural gas industry. If adopted, as 
proposed, the consequences could well be 
disastrous. 

This FPC undertaking is one of real 
difficulty but the problem has been un- 
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der consideration for several years 
(with the particular cooperation of 
one of the major transportation com- 
panies) and the commission has con- 
cluded that the changes “are beneficial 
not only to consumers but to the nat- 
ural gas industry as well.” 


Expansion of the Industry 


Since the G-580 Gas Investigation 
was concluded in 1946 the commission 
has effectively improved its proced- 
ural practices governing the issuance 
of certificates of public convenience 
and necessity and in its record year 
ending last June authorized the con- 
struction of some 8500 miles of pipe- 
line estimated to cost more than a half 
billion dollars. For various reasons 
apart from regulatory procedures such 
a record cannot soon, if ever again, be 
matched in the natural gas industry. 

Many certificate applications in- 
cluding several major projects are 
still pending hearing. However it is 
common knowledge that large diam- 
eter line pipe will not be available to 
additional new projects for several 
years and that fabricators will not 
now even discuss any more future de- 
liveries. Without any possibility of 
obtaining steel the sponsors of pro- 
jects not already pretty well advanced 
are in no position to discuss finance. 
The difhculties experienced in recent 
months by men of great ability in suc- 
cessfully promoting new projects are 
spread on the hearing records at FPC. 
Established transportation companies 
are steadily increasing their capacity. 
which is of course still far short of the 
legitimate market demand. 

There has been some evidence that 
FPC will show increasing interest in 
the capital structure and financial con- 
trol of new projects and pretentious 
expansions. Public financing is of 
course the prime responsibility of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
but FPC has always required full dis- 
closures of financing plans. The huge 
capital requirements involved in many 
projects, with closely held equities. 
may. in the opinion of some. encour- 
age and make possible an unhealthy 
consolidation of control. 

Chairman Hanrahan of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission ad- 
dressed the recent annual meeting of 
the American Gas Association on “Fi- 
nancial Aspects of the Gas Expansion 
Program.” His staff had made a study 
of 19 natural gas companies. His re- 
marks and conclusions are believed to 
be of unusual importance to the nat- 
ural gas industry. particularly in this 
period of domestic and foreign haz- 
ards and uncertainties. The following 
voluminous excerpts indicate their 
substance: 
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... As you are all well aware, the natura! 
gas industry is engaged in an expansion 
program of epic proportions. The construc- 
tion of the great transmission lines is in the 
most remantic tradition of American enter- 
prise. .. The great rewards that come from 
success in such ventures are the stuff of the 
American dream. 

The capital expenditures of the 
natural gas industry have increased at a 
phenomenal rate, a rate far exceeding that 
of business generally .. . 

How was the new money raised? QOur 
study shows that the bulk was obtained 
through the sale of senior securities. Of 
the $245 million raised by the two new 
pipeline companies, over 80% was obtained 
through the sale of bonds, about 4% 
through the sale of preferred stock, and 
only 15% from the sale of common stock. 
Of the $305 million of new funds raised hy 
the older companies, about 87% was ob- 
tained from the sale of bonds, about 3% 
through the sale of preferred stock, and 
10% from the sale of common stock. As 
can be seen from these figures, the sale of 
preferred stock played only a minor part in 
the financing program of the industry. 
While common equity has been materially 
increased by retained earnings, the sale of 
additional common stock has also played 
but a small part in raising new funds. Aside 
from the two new transmission lines, only 
three of the companies in our group have 
issued common stock. A striking character- 
istic of the senior securities issued is their 
relatively short life; all have heavy sinking 
funds or serial maturities. 

* * * 


Of the approximately $800 million of 
new and refunding issues floated by the 
companies in our group since 1945, more 
than half were placed privately with insti- 
tutional investors. The size of an issue has 
been no obstacle to direct placement, as 
shown by the fact that the two largest natu- 
ral gas issues, each well over $100 million, 
were sold in this manner. 

% *K *k 


High debt ratios for transmission com- 
panies have been defended on the ground 
that where such companies have firm con- 
tracts, both for the purchase of gas and 
for its sale to responsible distribution com- 
panies, they may safely undertake a higher 
initial proportion of debt. This argument 
has some appeal, but it has its limitations, 
too, and in some cases it has been carried 
too far. It may, in fact, be almost com- 
pletely inapplicable to a transmission com- 
pany whose costs of gas and costs of trans- 
mission, including depreciation on a high- 
cost line, are sufficiently great that other 
fuels may be able to compete successfully 
with it during periods of unfavorable busi- 
ness conditions. Some of the new pipelines 
which are now being constructed or which 
are in contemplation may encounter such 
higher costs and, consequently, should 
finance their construction in a conservative 
manner. 

. I am not betraying any secrets when 
I say that we at the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission are disturbed by the 
fact that many utility corporations, electric 
as well as gas, and, indeed, many corpora- 
tions in other lines of activity, have, since 
1945, relied so heavily on debt financing to 
meet their expanding capital requirements. 

... It... appears that management is 
again looking backwards to the days of 
high leverage and that trading on the 
equity once again has allure. Should this 
trend continue, the industry will face the 
inevitable shakedown that follows pros- 
perity with its capital structures heavily 
loaded with debt and with a high burden 


of fixed charges. None of us wants to see 
the gains achieved in the last decade wiped 
out and utility capital structures put back 
to where they were in the °30s, with all the 
attendant dangers. Already, many com- 
panies have assumed a heavy burden of 
fixed charges and debt retirement. Con- 
servatism in dividend and depreciation poli- 
cies will be required of these companies 
during the coming years, even if the antici- 
pated high level of revenues and profits is 
realized. 

The reason most commonly advanced for 
the failure to sell common stock in recent 
years is that the market has been bad and 
the flotation of common stocks too expen- 
sive” to be justified. This rationalization 
does not appear to me to be particularly 
strong in the case of natural gas companies. 
For many years natural gas equities have 
sold at high ratios to earnings. New offer- 
ings have been quickly absorbed and have 
soon sold at substantial premiums over the 
offering price. Shortages of materials and 
equipment have at times delayed construc- 
tion projects, but adequate funds—both 
equity and debt—have been readily avail- 
able. 


Regulation vs. Nationalization 


The natural gas industry will find a 
way to live harmoniously with the 
Federal Power Commission in the fu- 
ture as it has for the most part in the 
last decade. With no Congressional in- 
terference presently indicated it is un- 
likely there will be any great devia- 
tion from well known and well estab- 
lished regulatory policies with which 
it must comply. Under these policies 
the gas industry has elected to expand 
and now enjoys a credit status above 
other utilities—in fact above most in- 
dustries. 


In concluding this series of articles 
[ am going to quote the advice and 
warning of FPC General Counsel 


Bradford Ross with which he ended an 
address before the Utility Law Section 
of the American Bar Association at 
Seattle in September. The outcome of 
the November election adds to the 
possible relevancy of his remarks. 


The movement toward government own- 
ership of utilities has gained considerable 
support in this and other countries in re- 
eent years. Government ownership of utili- 
ties is an accomplished fact in England. 
The reasoning behind this movement is that 
public utilities do not sell commodities 
which the people can take or leave accord- 
ing to their desires or ability to pay for 
them, but sell inescapable necessities which 
make an inexorable demand upon every 
householder, every business, large and 
small, in almost every populated commun- 
ity. Therefore. it is contended, they should 
be operated by the government, which, ac- 
cording to the theory of the proponents, 
would insure to consumers more adequate 
service at cheaper rates. 

The utility industry of this country is, of 
course, alert to such manifestation of senti- 
ment. If it is wise, the industry will wel- 
come and support effective regulation, real- 
izing that such regulation in the interest of 
the general public is also their best protec- 
tion now and in the future against gov- 
ernment ownership. 
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LP-Gas Plant 


Value of thorough planning proved 


in successful operation of the... 


World's Largest 


By W. R. FRASER and |. RESNICK 


Dominating this view of Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. properties are 96 30,000- 
gal tanks, which hold an aggregate of over 2.5 million gal of LP-Gas. Designing 
a plant of this size posed many unique problems, described here. 


[* April 1946, the Detroit district of 
the Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
authorized Stacey-Dresser Engineering 
to design. engi- 
neer and con- 
struct a_ lique- 
fied petroleum 
gas-air plant for enlarging their po- 
tential capacity for producing supple- 
mental gas. The plant was required to 
operate with any grade of LP-Gas from 
commercial propane to industrial bu- 
tane. 

After a thorough analysis of Michi- 
gan Consolidated’s particular problem 
by Stacey-Dresser Engineering in co- 
operation with the gas company engi- 
neers, a design was recommended 
covering a plant that would have maxi- 
mum flexibility and overall economy 
in operation. This plant would provide 
LP-gas-air mixtures of 1150 to 1450 
Btu per scf to have proper interchange- 
ability characteristics with the high 
inert, 1000-Btu natural gas delivered 
to Detroit. In order to complete the 
project and have the plant available 
during the winter of 1946-47, very 
close cooperation between Michigan 
Consolidated and Stacey-Dresser En- 
gineering was required. Although de- 
liveries of major materials such as 
pressure vessels, compressors, valves 
and instruments were critical, and con- 
struction labor was at a premium, the 
plant was available for use early in 


January 1947, 


The initial installation, consisting 
of 48—30,000-gal storage tanks and 
two 800-hp, 100-psig air compressors. 
operated against a natural gas trans- 
mission line pressure of 90 psig and 
had a design output capacity approxi- 
mating 20 million scf of gas-air per 
dav. 

Michigan Consolidated, after con- 


Mr. Fraser is an engineer with Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co. Mr. Resnick is associated with Stacey-Dresser. 
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siderable study and analysis of future 
supplemental gas requirements pre- 
dicted by the unprecedented expe- 
riences of the 1946-47 winter. legis- 
lated in late January 1947 to double 
the capacity of the initial plant. The 
additional plant would provide another 
48—30,000-gal storage tanks and four 
800-hp, 100-psig air compressors. 
This second plant was designed, en- 
gineered, constructed and combined 
with the original plant into one com- 
nlete system, which is now the largest 
LP-Gas-air plant in the world. This 
project was ready for operation in late 
December 1947 and could produce ap- 
proximately 40 million scfd of LP-Gas- 
air at 90 psig discharge pressure. 
The 96 horizontal cylindrical storage 
tanks have a storage capacity of ap- 
proximately 2.5 million gal of LP-Gas. 
Each tank is designed for 200 psig onv- 
erating pressure (U-69), is 9 ft in 
diameter, 72 ft long, and weighs ap- 
proximately 40 tons. The total storage 
capacity will therefore allow 614 to 
7 days of continuous operation at the 
plant rated capacity. The storage tanks 
were filled as rapidly as the equipment 
installation nermitted and as LP liquid 
became available. To obtain this ma- 
terial in the required amounts at the 
proper time required very careful 
planning by Michigan Consolidated. 
Plant gas-making operations in no way 
interfere with ability to receive and 
unload incoming shipments of LPG. 
Although in many cases it is neces- 
sary to supply steam generating facili- 
ties for an LP-Gas plant, Michigan 
Consolidated was able to supplv steam 
at the rate of approximately 31.000 Ib 
per hour at 225 psig which is required 
for vaporizing the LP-Gas. Additional 
utility requirements are electricitv at 
200 kw and cooling water at about 
2850 gpm. 
The principal operations of this 


plant falls into these divisions. 


Receipt, storage and transfer of liquid pro- 
pane and/or butane. 

Vavorization of liquid propane and/or bu- 
tane. 

Air compressor station. 

Mixing station. 


Storage of LP-Gases 


As noted above, the LP-Gases are 
stored as a liquid at atmospheric tem- 
perature and at pressures less than 200 
psig, in 96—30,000-gal (water rated 
capacity) steel tanks. The total storage 
of LPG for this plant is approxi- 
mately 2.5 million gal. or 230 billion 
Btu’s. The tank farm is divided into 
16 batteries of 6 tanks each. All liquid 
and vapor lines are installed in a man- 
ner that will allow the isolation of any 
one or more batteries of tanks from 
the rest of the system without inter- 
fering with the filling or use of any 
other battery. 

No liquid handling pumps are used 
in the plant. All liquid transfer from 
common carriers to storage or from 
storage to use, is accomplished by dif- 
ferential pressure. There are five 68 
cfm unloading compressors which may 
be used for creating the differential 
pressure. When unloading liquid from 
the common carriers, vapors are with- 
drawn from the storage tanks through 
the unloading compressors to the car- 
rier. By maintaining a lower pressure 
in the storage tanks than in the car- 
rier, liquid is caused to flow into the 
storage tanks. 

When the carrier is emptied of its 
liquid, the liquid line valves are closed 
and the flow of vapor is reversed until 
the carrier pressure is reduced to a 
few pounds above atmospheric pres- 
sure. The vapors in the carrier are 
transferred to the storage tanks 
through the liquid line into the storage 
tanks. thus promoting vapor condensa- 
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tion. If maximum speed is required 
for transfer operations high pressure 
natural gas may be used as a pressure 
medium. In this case carrier or storage 
tanks are depressured after being emp- 
tied of liquid directly into a 3 MMcf 
gas storage holder. 

In view of the large LP-Gas require- 
ments to maintain plant capacity on a 
24-hr basis, nine tank car and two tank 
truck unloading racks were installed. 
These facilities will allow the unload- 
ing of about 250,000 gal of liquid 
from 10,000-gal cars per day and still 
give ample time for the three car 
switches required. 


Vaporization of LP-Gases 


The LP in the tank farm is pres- 
sured and transferred to the vaporizing 
section by means of the unloading 
compressors or high pressure natural 
gas. A bypass controller maintains a 
constant pressure at the discharge of 
the pressuring line. If the natural gas 
pressure is relatively low the compres- 
sors may be used to up its pressure. 

Three vaporizers (heat exchangers) 
heated with either 225-lb pressure live 
steam or 7-lb pressure exhaust steam 
are provided for vaporizing the liquid. 
Thus, the low pressure saturated ex- 
haust steam from Michigan Consolli- 
dated’s existing high Btu oil gas manu- 
facturing plant can be used for this 
operation when itis available; at other 
times, high pressure steam is used di- 
rectly from the boilers. 

A temperature control in the vapor- 
izer gas discharge line admits steam to 
the vaporizers at the required rate to 
maintain the sufhicient pressure to carry 
the gas into the 90-lb natural gas dis- 
tribution main. A level controller with 
a high level shutoff protects the vapor- 
izers from flooding with liquid. From 
the vaporizer. the vaporized LP-Gas 
goes to a liquid-vapor separator where 
the liquid particles are removed. The 
LP-Gas at this point is a saturated 
vapor and there is the possibility of 
condensation and drippage. This possi- 
bility is eliminated by passing the va- 
por through a super-heater heated with 
high pressure steam. The vapor then 
goes to a mixing chamber. 


Air Compressor Station 


Six S00-hp. two-stage air compres... 


sors with interstage and aftercooline 
are provided. From the compressors 
the air is delivered to the mixing cham- 
ber after passing through a surge tank 
which minimizes pressure pulsatis..> 
The compressors are driven by gas 
engines using natural gas for fuel. 
The approximate discharge capacity of 
one unit is as follows: 
Discharge pressure of 70 psig 6,995,000 scfd, 


Discharge pressure of 90 psig 6,900,000 scfd 
Discharge pressure of 115 psig 6,400,000 scfd 
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The compressors may be converted 
for pumping gas if required for such 
service. 


Mixing of LP-Gas and Air 


Two factors must be considered in 
the establishment of the control sys- 
tem for the mixing of the LP-Gas and 
air. First, the quantity of mixture must 
be adequate to meet the demands of 
the transmission system. Second. the 
ratio of LPG to air must be sufficient 
to permit the mixture to be blended 
with the natural gas without harmful 
effect on the operation of appliances. 

The ratio of LPG to air is controlled 
by a ratio flow controller. The quan- 
tity of air is measured and, through 
instruments. controls the flow of LP 
vapor. The ratio of the two flows can 
be manually adjusted to take care of 
variations in the composition of the 
LPG which is used. 

The air flow is controlled by a syeed 
governor on the air compressors. This 
speed governor is automatically ad- 
justed by a control instrument to main- 
tain air pressure slightly higher than 
the natural gas line pressure. The air 
and LP-Gas enter a mixing chamber in 
which a series of baffles changes the 
direction of flow and effects intimate 
mixing. From the mixing chamber the 
LP-Gas air goes directly into the nat- 
ural gas system. 

The plant can operate from about 
2% to 100% capacity. A recording 
calorimeter measures the heating value 
of the mixed gases. Any variation from 
the desired Btu value is corrected on 
the ratio controller. 

The plant has been designed and 
constructed in accordance with the 
high standards of Stacey-Dresser E.ingi- 
neering and the Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co. which exceed in practically 
every respect the requirements of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
as outlined in their Pamphlet No. 58. 


Storage Tanks. Each opening on the 
storage tanks has an excess flow valve. 
of a smaller size than the line it feeds. 
which will cl;,se in case of a line break. 
In* addition. the storage tanks have 
safety relief valves which will properly 
vent vapaz from the tank in case of 
OX ip. ~cessure build-up. An auto- 
Ai. “sure relief valve equinned 

alarm is installed to bleed 
nny sq the natural gas system at a 


Wedaray 
pres e 10 lh below the setting of the 
> 


= valves. 

Me porizer. Safety relief is provided 
in, utlet from vaporizer set to relieve 
if an excessive pressure develops. 

Ratio Controller. A by-pass on ratio 
control valve to operate the plant man- 
ually in case of failure of the ratio 
control mechanism. 

Air System. A safety relief valve is 


provided on the air surge drum. An 
emergency air vent is provided to pre- 
vent a low Btu air-gas mix from en- 
tering the natural gas system. Shou'd 
the pressure drop across the orifice in 
the vapor line drop, indicating io 
vapor flow, the air vent automatically 
opens. A check valve in air line pre- 
vents LP-Gas entering the air system. 
An alarm will sound when failure 
occurs in air line. 

Pressure Switches. Switches are ii- 
stalled which will shut down the entire 
plant should LPG or air failure occur. 
An alarm system instantaneously noti- 
fies the operators in case of failure. 


Safety Precautions 


The entire tank farm is located in a 
corner and partially across one side 
of an area naturally diked on three 
sides and a graded rail spur forms a 
barrier on the fourth side. The en- 
closed area is about three times the 
size of the tank farm. The ground in 
the area is graded away from the farm 
and away from the plant buildings to 
the corner of the area diagonally op- 
posite from the tank farm. If a large 
volume of liquid should be accident- 
ally released it will tend to flow in the 
most advantageous direction. 

Numerous hand CO» and chemical 
powder fire extinguishers are advan- 
tageously located throughout the plant. 
An 8-in. 125-psi water line surrounds 
the tank area and six fire hose connec- 
tion stations are properly spaced along 
the line. Large size liquid CO» cylin- 
ders are permanently connected into 
all liquid carrying piping on both sides 
of all main block valves. If a failure 
should occur in a liquid line a block 
valve may be closed and liquid in the 
lines forced back into storage tanks 
or out of the system and the area at 
the failure flooded with inert CO. gas 
for a short period during which pro- 
tective measures may he taken. 

A fire truck is available for use in 
the plant. This truck is equipped with 
containers holding 1309 |b of chemical 
powder and nitrogen pressurizing 
tanks, fire hose and water spray noz- 
zles. foam generating equipment, a 
high pressure power take-off water 
pump, a lighting generator, and fire 
resistant clothing. 

All tanks and equipment are vroper- 
ly connected to ground rods and rail- 
road trackage at the unloading racks 
is equipped with insulated joints to 
prevent the flow of stray currents into 
the unloading area. 

The absolute minimum of piping is 
below grade in the plant. 

The satisfactory performance of this 
very large plant has been proved in 
practice and flexibility of operation 
compares very favorably with plants 
much smaller in size and capacity. 
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earl happening to free service 
among gas utilities across the 
nation ? 

It’s losing its ap- 
peal, it appears. 
From coast to 
coast, many utility 
men, harried by rising labor and ma- 
terials costs, are pinching off any costs 
that might be considered dispensible. 
Free services to customers are, many 
have found, dispensible. 


And how is the customer taking this? 
“We've had no complaints,” say many 
customer service men. “Scattered, in- 
significant reactions,’ say others. “The 
only reaction we've had,” says still an- 
other, “is a reduction of nuisance calls. 
People are a lot slower now about call- 
ing on us for imaginary difficulties 
when they know they're going to have 
to pay for it.’ 

But why so little adverse effect on 
customers? The answer lies in a two- 
fold program most of the utilities are 
carrying out: education of the customer 
to the problems and to the existence 
of actual hidden costs to the customer 
himself (in the form of higher rates 
when free service is given) ; plus an im- 
proved quality of service. “We're doing 
things better and faster, and making a 
point of giving prompter service,” is 
the general consensus. 

“They can be educated,” says one 
Midwest utility executive. “They know 
that nothing in the world is free, and 
that ‘free service’ is bound to be re- 
flected in higher rates.” On the average, 
if customers could choose between a 
rise in rates and junking the free serv- 
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GAS survey shows it’s losing ground, 
but is still a potent competitive factor 


What’s Ahead for Free Service? 


By BILL CLARK 


ice system. they'd choose the latter, it 
seems. 

These conclusions were drawn from 
an exclusive survey recently completed 
by the staff of GAS, in which 62 lead- 
ing gas companies were sampled. 

That there is a definite trend toward 
at least a modification of free service 
policies was plainly evident from the 
survey, although it would be fallacious 
tu assume that the entire system would 
be going down the drain in the fore- 
seeable future. Many cling to the old 
competitive policy as a valuable asset, 
not to be discarded simply because of 
present, perhaps temporary. market 
conditions. Still, almost one in every 
four of those who replied to the ques- 
tionnaires has altered free service sched- 
ules—some drastically—and almost one 
in every five has made the change since 
the end of the war. mostly in 1948. 


Perhaps almost as significant is the 
fact that 13 more utilities admitted they 
are “thinking it over.’ Should all these 
decide to make the leap. the average 
among these companies who replied 
would approach 50% —which could be 
termed, conservatively, a definite trend. 

Essence of most of the revised plans 
has been the instituting of charges for 
repair parts and for labor on appliances 
out of warranty, together with a gen- 
eral tightening up on the practice of 
servicing refrigerators, cleaning and in- 
specting heating plants, etc. As a rule, 
companies who have modified their 
programs have stripped their services 
to those requisite to safety. 


As further evidence of the switch in 
utility policy. it should be noted that of 


the 60 companies who have in the past 
given free service (two stated they had 
never performed any free services, leav- 
ing this job to dealers and plumbers) 
many already had only a minimum pro- 
gram in effect. Their chief obligation 
consisted of appliance adjustment— 
only 16 stated that they performed re- 
pairs without charging for labor, and 
lesser numbers indicated that they gave 
customers, free of charge, the various 
other services which come under the 
heading of free service. 

Specific alterations have varied wide- 
ly. Some of the revised plans, in es- 
sence, are as follows: 


Case No. 1: Formerly ad j usted all 
makes of gas appliances and “cleared gas 
service pipes.” Since last May has charged 
$1 per trip during regular working hours, 
$2 for holidays and after hours: charges 
$5 for cleaning gas furnaces. 


Case No. 2: Formerly gave free service 
and to a considerable extent free parts 
until about two years ago. Now charges 
for all parts not proven defective. and for 
labor of installation. 

Case No. 3: Formerly limited free time 
to 15 minutes, but charged the customer 
for all materials. Included were servicing 
of appliances and repairs to appliances 
and piping. Company has increased rates 
for serviceman’s time in excess of 15 
minutes, 

Case No. 4: This company regulated 
equipment, lit pilots, and made repairs 
where no parts were used—free. Now 
equipment is regulated when the meter 
is set: leaks are checked, but the com- 
pany makes no repairs. referring calls to 
dealers. 

Case No. 5: Formerly adjusted burners 
and lit and turned off heating appliances 
without charge. Since August has charged 
$1.50 for lighting and turning off appli- 


Have you given free service in the past? 


i i hak ite ae 

IN: ‘suttastivincixteapsitastiasintntestcaenedleetiateatiammmaarasts 2 
If you have given free service, what 
services were included ?* 

Appliance adjustment.................... 60 

Parts replacement.......................... l 

Clearing gas service pipes............ 1 

Cleaning air flues on gas 

ED ] 


Appliance adjustments limited to 
appliances sold by the utility... 1 
Limited repairs........... ekdanad nasi — 
*Two stated specifically that refrigerators were not 
serviced, 


RECAP 

Repairs labor..... eusitecedlas ee 

Lighting furnaces......... 9 

Periodical inspection of he ating 

plants ....000000.... 4 
Is suc +h a policy still in _" 

No aad les cndaiaaiiniicesadaenvatienlies 14 
What was the reaction to change in 
policy? 

No complaints..................................10 

Insignificant complaints........ i 

Cut down on number of calls... 1 


What steps have been taken to main- 
tain customer good will? 


Customer education 6 
Better service . } 
None ——s 3 
Offer services of home econo- 


mists, furnish booklets on care 
and use of equipment................ 1 
Has the adoption of charge for service 
had any appreciable effect on your 
profits 7 
No | ener 
WE sine svecennoree: cae 


Don't know. 
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WHAT'S AHEAD FOR FREE SERVICE? 


ances, and for making adjustments beyond 
warranty period. 

Case No. 6: Formerly made free ad- 
justments, free lighting of heating plants, 
and free leak repairs. Now most services 
are billed to the customer. although the 
fitter or serviceman has the option of 
giving free adjustments. 

Case No. 7: In the past gave 15-min. 
free service on customer’s premises. This 
policy was more liberal on central heat- 
ing, with adjustments and_ inspections 
made free with no time limit when neces- 
sary for safe and proper operation. Has 
eliminated free 15-min. service and free 
central heating service. 


Case No. 8: Formerly gave free all 
labor; charged for parts. Progressively 
reduced number of free services, eliminat- 
ing refrigerator and range service, then 
house heating, finally water heating serv- 
ice. 


Case No. 9: Formerly diagnosed, ad- 
justed and made minor repairs with cer- 
tain exceptions and a limitation on service 
time to the extent of % hour for domes- 
tic, 1 hour for non-domestic customers. 
Further exceptions to the general policy 
included: No limitation on time required 
to render a property safe; no service on 
appliances designed for other than manu- 
factured gas, except to see if conversion 
is possible: no limit on time needed to 
stop a leak: no free service on gas re- 


frigerators; one-hour free service on space 
heaters, with annual inspections free. 
Now time allowed for clearing rust from 
house pipes is reduced from unlimited to 
% hour: $2 charged for cleaning flueways 
or refrigerators; time spent flushing water 
heater boilers is charged; $3 per meter 
removed is charged for tying in lines. 
Estimated annual saving: $28,750. 


That the force of competition is a big 
factor in making a choice between 
maintaining liberal free service policy 
and modifying it is a conclusion that 
must be drawn from this survey. Of 
the 14 companies who have already sent 
this “problem child” of the industry 
packing, 10 are combination com- 
panies. Of the 13 who expressed them- 
selves as seriously considering a simi- 
lar move, 7 are combination utilities. 


Natural gas distributors seemed to 
have led the way in instituting charges, 
the majority of those having already 
made the move being natural gas com- 
panies. Of those who are considering 
the step, however, the majority are 
manufacturers of gas. The evidence 
from this survey, on this question, is 
too narrow to be conclusive. 


GAS’ queries turned up some part- 
san responses, on both sides of the 
fence. Two of the stronger opinion: 
are well worth quoting, in part: 

From a company who has institute: 
charges: “Our customers recognize op- 
erating costs prohibit so-called ‘free 
service ... (we have maintained cus- 
tomer good will by) doing a complete 
service job—not merely a ‘quick’ ad- 
justment.” 

From a company which has retained 
free service: “Perhaps my thinking is 
too much influenced by our intensel\ 
competitive position, but I personally 
believe that it is a mistake to make 
customer servicing the ‘fall guy’ when 
the going gets a little rough due to lag- 
ging rate increases. Sound customer 
servicing policies are as important as 
sound sales and production policies. Ii 
they have been properly developed and 
modified continually to meet the needs 
of the market which is being served, it 
might prove unwise to alter them as a 
temporary expedient. It is the old story: 
The cheapest price is not always the 
best buy.” 


Proper Installation Pays Off! 


OW that the days of “easy 

money in gas appliance mer- 
chandising are almost over, it will 
behoove every retailer to put as 
much emphasis on proper installa- 
tion and goodwill-building service as 
possible. Selling complete lines of 
gas appliances in Memphis, Tenn.. 
we are operating on the theory that 
getting an order, down-payment, and 
contract on gas appliances is by no 
means completion of the sale. Proper 
installation and detailed operating 
instructions are equally important— 
both to personnel who make the in- 
stallation, and to the customer him- 
self. 

Checking back over more than 17 
years of merchandising in our mar- 
ket, we have found that improper 
installation or inadequate demon- 
stration of the appliance invariably 
creates dissatisfaction which cul- 
minates in the loss of sales. or some- 
times, even repossession of the sold 
appliance. So that we will never find 
ourselves in a secondary position 
when compared to other retailers. 
and to overcome any possibility of 
poor installation troubles, we have 
set up the following installation 
“check chart” which every one of 
our installation men follows in the 
installation of major appliances. 

1. Pre-check. Before making delivery of 


any gas range, be certain that the type 
of gas available—whether natural, bu- 
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tane or artificial—corresponds with that 
which the range should utilize. Never 
try to convert a range to a different type 
of gas. 

Physical handling. The time and place 
for uncrating a gas range, water heater, 
refrigerator. etc., are of course optional, 
but never remove the crate face until 
the appliance is actually ready for in- 
stallation. At this point, remove the pro- 
tecting tape on the valve handles and 
doors. Prepare the main gas lines for 
connection, check for freedom, cleanli- 
ness, etc., and place the appliance flush 
to the wall location and level it. 


3. Connections. Range connections can be 
made best through the burner box. 
After making them, bleed the air and 
test for leaks. Since gas pressure is 
bound to vary somewhat, burners are 
not adjusted at the factory, and will 
always need checking on the job. Regu- 
late pilot lights by turning the screw 
under the pilot light, burner flames by 
opening or closing the orifice at the 
back of the valve, and air adjustment at 
the point where the burner line and 
valve connect. 


Oven and broiler. Follow generally the 
same procedure. Adjustments may be 
located by removing the broiler and fol- 
lowing the gas line to the burner con- 
nection. The thermostat should be ad- 
justed to a point half-way between “On” 
and the first mark on the dial to obtain 
a minimum flame of approximately % 
in. over the entire burner. 

5. Minimum flame. Should the burner go 
out or appear to be too high, remove 
the thermostat dial and bezel and adjust 
the lower right-hand screw to get the 
proper minimum flame. The independ- 
ent oven screw (the left one) should 
also be checked at the same time. If an 
oven thermometer is available, the ther- 
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By WALLACE JOHNSTON 


mostat should be checked for shutting 
on and off. 

.Use good housekeeping in installation. 
The new owner’s pride in her new gas 
appliance is going to be diminished 
markedly if unsightly shavings, grease 
or other soil is left littered around the 
premises after the installation of a 
range or a water heater, floor furnace, 
etc. Therefore, use a sheet of canvas, 
newspapers, or any convenient recep- 
tacle to protect the floor and wall while 
the installation is being made. If force 
must be used on tools to make connec- 
tions, make certain that the tool will not 
go flying through a plaster wall. or 
break a window, if the pressure is sud- 
denly released. 

. Customer education. Instruct the cus- 
tomer thoroughly in every step of op- 
erating the gas range or water heater, or 
whatever the appliance may be, and 
have her run through the process two or 
three times. If the customer has some 
innate knowledge of the way her appli- 
ance operates, she is bound to talk 
about it more enthusiastically to her 
friends, and even to make “‘demonstra- 
tions” of her own. 

8. Telephone check. At some point after 
the installation, preferably within the 
next seven days, it is wise to telephone 
back to find,out whether the customer is 
thoroughly satisfied. If there is any little 
difficulty, like sooty smoking from the 
burners, difficulty in lighting the oven, 
etc., a free callback should be made 
immediately to check and rectify what- 
ever the adjustment may be. 

All of our installation crewmen 
follow this chart closely in the instal- 
lation of gas appliances, and are re- 
quired to checkmark each point as 
they go through the process. As a 


result, we have had no complaints. 
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[\ Alameda, Calif.. candy making 
is a family affair at Miss Saylor’s 
Chocolates Inc. Founded by a brother 
and two sisters 
28 years ago. 
this firm is still 
in the hands of 
the founders and their children. Its 
location is the same and its slogan has 
always been “Quality, not price.” The 
plant has grown from a small home- 
kitchen to an ultra-modern factory 
employing over 100 people. Miss Say- 
lor’s chocolates are distributed through- 
out the nation. 

Gas plays an important part in the 
making of 160,000 to 200.000 Ibs of 
finished candy—creams. “‘coffee-ets,” 
brittle—every month. Only gas-fired 
equipment is used in the candy kitchen, 
although both steam and electricity 
have been tried. W. B. Saylor Jr., son 
of one founder, said: 

“The only satisfactory method of 
cooking our type of candy is over an 
open gas flame because it gives us a 
fast, clean cook.” 

The most important step in making 
candy is the proper inversion of sugar 
and the elimination of moisture. Over- 
cooking produces over-inversion which 
results in a gooey, sticky candy. Un- 
der-inversion produces a hard and 
crumbly candy. Only gas, as Mr. Say- 
lor said, produces the proper inver- 
sion that results in candy with a soft, 
creamy texture. 

All Miss Saylor’s candies are made 
by the batch method in shining cop- 
per kettles over direct-fired gas heat- 
ers in a large, spotless. airy kitchen. 
For making fudge and other home- 
type candy. there are two “Vulcan” 
heaters made by W. M. Crane and Co.. 
New York. Each is equipped with 12 
Hansen-type burners (together with a 
pilot) which burn a maximum of 240 
cu ft per hour. Copper kettles hold 
between 20 and 30 lbs of candy each. 

For making creams and other tvpes 
of candy, there are nine large heaters 
made by Savage Bros. Co.. Chicago. 
Each is equipped with 12 Hansen-type 
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burners (together with pilot) which 
burn a maximum total of 480 cu ft per 
hour. Copper kettles used with these 
heaters hold about 120 lbs of candy. 
Although the time and temperature is 
a trade secret. it can be said that the 
average time for cooking creams, for 
example. is about 20 minutes on full 
heat (2500°F). 

During the cooking cycle the batch 
must be constantly stirred either by 
hand (as in the case of small kettles) 
or by mechanical means (as is done 
in larger kettles). At the present time 
all temperatures are controlled by a 
plunge-type candy thermometer, but 
Brown Instrument Co.’s automatic 
temperature control equipment is now 
being installed in three of the kettles. 

To provide the large amounts of hot 
water needed for heating the slab- 
tables, washing, and cleaning, a 460.- 
000-Btu independent-tank storage 
water heater by Hook Heater Co.. 
Pittsburgh. is used. Supplementing 
this is a 135.000-Btu Day and Night 
automatic storage water heater. Water 
is stored at 190°F and heaters are 
equipped with the latest automatic con- 
trols. 

The production department is 
equipped with six large slabtables 
which have hot and cold water cir- 
culating through them. Candy from 
the kettles is poured here for process- 
ing. Each candy demands its own 
temperature. For example. coffee-ets 
are placed on a table having a tem- 
perature of 150°-160°F. This prevents 
too-rapid hardening. 

In packaging chews and “kisses.” a 
oas-fired roller and warmer, by R. M. 
Dubin Bros.. Los Angeles. is used. A 
100-lb roll of candy, measuring about 
1 ft in diameter and 4 ft in length. 
is placed horizontally under a half- 
circular cover. A 6-ft pipe burner 
firing tangentially to the cover fur- 
nishes the correct amount of heat to 
allow the roll of candy to be mechani- 
cally drawn out to a °4-in. diameter. 
It is then cut and wrapped. 

For assorted candies. nuts are roast- 


AT LEFT are shown some of the large gas-direct- 
fired cookers which are described in this story. 


Gas In A Candy Factory 


By VICTOR M. ALEXIEFF 


ABOVE are slabtables. onto which the 
freshly cooked candy is poured. Water, 
heated in a 460,000-Btu gas-fired heater, 
circulates through the tables to maintain 
the optimum temperature for the type of 
candy being processed. Cutting at this 
proper temperature is being performed at 
the tables in the center of picture. 


ed in a four-burner Peerless gas cook- 
er, by Peerless Welding Co., San 
Francisco. About 40 lbs of nuts are 
cooked in pure coconut fat for ten 
minutes. 

Providing adequate heat through- 
out the plant are five 100,000-Btu air 
conditioner units, made by Fraser and 
Johnson of San Francisco. They are 
located in the shipping department. 
retail store, offices, machine shop and 
reception hall. In addition, gas is 
used in the machine shop, rest rooms, 
and for making the free coffee that is 
available to everyone at all times. 

The average amount of gas used in 
making | |b of finished candy is about 
1.5 cu ft. at an average cost of .05 
cents. The average retail price of fin- 
ished candy is $1.65 per lb. Thus. 
the average cost of all the gas used 
to make candy is only .03% of the 
retail price. 

In addition to the highly desirable 
characteristics of gas for candy-mak- 
ing. the above figures clearly indicate 
its economical advantages. Miss Say- 
lors Chocolates Inc. have used gas 
for 28 years, making a quality prod- 
uct with a quality fuel. 
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Ten Criteria for Selecting a Fuel 


1. Forging Method. The board or steam 
hammer presently handles the greatest 
tonnage, but consistent gains are being 
made by the forging machine or press. 
The hammer’s repeated blows eliminate 
most of the scale provided it is relatively 
loose and brittle. Scale is far more im- 
portant in press forging where it can 
effectively prevent complete filling of the 
impressions. 

2. Surface Conditions. Scale and decar- 
burization waste steel. Scale, if it re- 
mains after the work has entered the dies, 
reduces their life and prevents the impres- 
sions from filling completely. Its forma- 
tion is minimized by the shortest practical 
heating time and proper atmosphere con- 
trol. At forging temperatures scale-free 
heating in open-fired furnaces requires 
over 15% CQO, which means an impossible 
burner adjustment. However, certain mod- 
ern heating techniques can bring the work 
to temperature so rapidly that scale is practically eliminated. Another serious surface 
condition is spot carburization with resultant hardening, which can occur when 
unburned fuel lands on hot metal in the furnace. This causes excessive tool wear 
and breakage in the machine lines. 

3. Overheating. Heating above a critical temperature which lies in the neighbor- 
hood of 2400°F (but differs slightly for each steel analysis) results in unsound 
forgings and must, therefore, be prevented. This condition limits the maximum 
heating speed attainable and the time work may be exposed to furnace temperatures 
above this critical point. 

4. Plasticity. The basic purpose of forge heating is to so increase plasticity that the 
metal easily and uniformly fills the die impressions. Recently it has been learned 
that metal heated rapidly will flow more readily than identical material heated slowly 
to the same temperature. However. due to the techniques employed, the more rapidly 
the metal is heated the greater is the possibility of overheating the surface before 
conduction through the piece can bring its core to a reasonable working temperature. 
Thus, for every work piece there is an optimum heating speed which should not be 
exceeded but should be approached as closely as possible. 

5. Die Life. The most expensive portion of forge plant operations concerns the 
production, maintenance, resinking and changing of dies. Overheated metal results 
in excessive die temperatures. Low plasticity and excess scale cause increased wear. 
All of these decrease die life and increase costs. 

6. Furnace Life. Harsh flames containing excess air and/or unburned fuel rapidly 
deteriorate furnace refractories in numerous ways. Insulating fire brick would be 
ideal for forge furnaces. However, deposits of carbon in the pores at points of flame 
contact has substantially retarded the application of this material to forge furnaces 
burning oil. 

7. Furnace Capacity. Considering this factor in terms of the pounds of steel heated 
per hour per square foot of covered hearth area, it is obvious that increased furnace 
capacity generally means less floor space required for heating equipment. The unus- 
ually crowded conditions in many forge shops add to the desirability of maximum 
furnace capacities. 

8. Original Investment and Fuel Cost. Final choice of fuel and equipment is not 
necessarily based upon these factors. Nevertheless, where two methods offer substan- 
tially equal operating results, the one having the lower investment and fuel cost gen- 
erally will be selected. 

9. Working Conditions. No equipment, however economical, will gain wide ac- 
ceptance if it creates unsatisfactory working conditions. The heavy physical burden 
and extreme discomfort of forge shop work provide an area particularly susceptible 
to the introduction of heating units which will substantially reduce the temperature 
levels to which the operators are exposed. 

10. Production Schedule. Probably the most important single consideration is 
whether production is to involve short runs of miscellaneous sizes or long runs of 
identical or similar pieces which may be heated in the same unit. Continuous units are 
indicated by long-run jobs whereas slot forges or in some cases rotaries are better 
adapted to the balance. 


Scale drops from billet being forged into 
drive shaft in steam hydraulic press. 


TEEL manufacture and heat treat- 

ment have long been under strict 
laboratory control. Forge heating, 
however, has escaped much of the care- 
ful attention exercised elsewhere. The 
failure of operators to demand close 
control of forge heating has proved a 
major obstacle to widespread accep- 
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tance of gas for this process. 

Until recently most of the steel to 
be forged was heated in oil-fired slot 
furnaces which left much to be de- 
sired in the way of fuel conservation, 
heating results and working condi- 
tions. However. progressive plants 
now realize that improved forge heat- 


The Role of ¢ 


Flexibility in techn| 


ing will produce a superior product 
with optimum overall costs. The re- 
sult is a demand for equipment which 
will provide this improvement. 

Having enjoyed outstanding suc- 
cess in the application of its fuel to 
all steel processing operations involv- 
ing control of atmosphere and time- 
temperature cycles, the gas industry 
is in a splendid position to take full 
advantage of this current trend in 
forging practice. This is true by virtue 
of two important developments, gas-oil 
burners and_high-temperature-head 
gas heating. 

Ten conditions, which are largely 
influenced by heating method, control 
the equipment selected for the forge 
shop. The load will go to the fuel caap- 
ble of providing optimum results with 
minimum overall costs when these 
factors (see the table) are considered. 

Obviously the best solution of all 
forging jobs cannot rest with identical 
equipment nor even with the same 
seneral method of heat application. 
The optimum economic balance among 
the 10 considerations above should, in 
the majority of cases, however, point 
directly to equipment utilizing either 
gas-oil burners or “high head” gas 
heating. 

Historically, forge heating has uti- 
lized oil-fired slot and continuous 
furnaces. Why is this? Originally be- 
cause this method was more conven- 
ient and gave better results than solid 
fuels and was cheaper than gas or elec- 
tricity. 


Gas Moves In 


During the late "20s and early “30s. 
having become predominant in_ the 
heat treating field, the gas industry at- 
tacked forge heating. However, its bag 
of tricks containing principally clear- 
flame-premix burners and temperature 
control instruments failed to capture 
the forge shop’s slot furnace load. 
Furnace life was improved, spot car- 
burizing eliminated and_ overheating 
avoided: but these gains were more 
than offset by slower heating, in- 
creased scale, decreased plasticity and 
vastly decreased die life. 

In an attempt to decrease scale and 
thereby improve die life, the premix 
burners were progressively enriched. 
The net result was a change in scale 
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character from one which was loose 
and flaky to a thin, tight crust which 
clung tenaciously. Laboratory investi- 
gation showed that, substantially to 
eliminate scale at forging tempera- 
tures, the furnace atmosphere would 
have to contain in excess of 15% CO. 
Since this lies within the endothermic 
range of gas-air reaction, further ef- 
forts were impractical. 


The heating speed of the highly lu- 
minous flame is attributed to its tre- 
mendous radiating power. Apparently 
the solution to our problem lay in in- 
creasing flame luminosity. At first the 
diffusion combustion principle seemed 
to hold promise because of its highly 
radiant flame and ability to surround 
the stock with a protective blanket of 
raw gas. In slot forges the burner had 
to be mounted at one end firing toward 
a large stack at the other. Although 
heating faster than clear flame gas 
combustion, the speed of oil could not 
be reached even when a recuperator 
was used to preheat the combustion 
air. Attempts to increase the heating 
rate by turning up the burner caused 
sufficient turbulence to destroy the 
continuity of the protective blanket 
and created a hot spot at the stack 
end. With reduction of the input. the 
flames and blanket would lift off the 
work and the maximum temperature 
zone would move back toward the 


burner end. 

Next, double-end gas firing with 
long-flame radiant gas burners was 
tried. The two flames, however, balled 
up at the center, causing a bad hot 
spot. 


Modern Steel Forging 


ation and operating costs favor “high-head” heating 


Accordingly it was concluded that 
long flame gas combustion would not 
capture the slot furnace load, al- 
though it since has been applied with 
great success to continuous and rotary 
furnaces. 


Gas-Oil Burner 


Finally. Barney Lantz, then indus- 
trial engineer for the gas company at 
New Castle, Ind.. solved the probiem 
with a combination gas-oil burner by 
means of which both fuels were fired 
simultaneously through the same 
nozzle. The modern counterpart of the 
Lantz burner will allow varving the 
relative heat inputs of the two fuels 
from 100% gas to 100% oil without 
reduction in the rated capacity. This 
means the gas can be cut off com- 
pletely or decreased by any required 
percentage during curtailment _pe- 
riods. Consequently it may be said 
that complete standby is built right 
into these burners. However. they are 
not designed for highly efficient oper- 
ation as straight oil burners and the 
customer is always anxious to return 
to gas-oil operation as soon as his gas 
curtailment is lifted. 

The gas flame assures good atomiza- 
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tion and complete combustion of the 
oil. This improves the characteristics 
of straight oil burners in four ways: 
first, maximum advantage is obtained 
from all the heat units in the oil: sec- 
ond, there are no droplets of unburned 
oil carried through the flame to drop 
on the steel and produce carburized 
hard spots which injure and increase 
wear on tools in the machine lines: 
third, unburned oil does not build up 
refractory-destroying carbon deposits 
around burner ports and at points 
where flames contact the furnace walls 
and arches: fourth, slot sting-out can 
be reduced and smoke in the shop 


atmosphere eliminated with  corre- 
sponding improvement in’ working 


conditions. 

As the oil percentage is increased 
from zero, more and more luminosity 
appears in the flame until a dazzlingly 
white brilliance greater than that of 
the normal oil flame is obtained. This 
requires approximately a 70% natural 
gas to 30% oil ratio or one of about 
50-50 using coke oven gas. Further 

Mr. Eeles is an industrial engineer for the Ohio Fuel 


Gas Co., Toledo. This paper was presented before the 
Midwest Industrial Gas Council, Chicago, Oct. 15. 


SURFACE’S RAPID billet heater is shown 
above, in sideview, and at left, in interior 
detail shot. Above may be seen the top 
of the furnace heater tube, enclosed lower 
sections containing piping and controls, 
and the pusher-type charging unit. AT 
LEFT, interior of furnace chamber shown 
after extended operation. Note good con- 
dition of lining and water-cooled skids. 


AT FAR LEFT is the Selas direct gas heating machine for re-strike forging automotive 
connecting rods. Blanks are delivered to the machine after a preliminary forging, 
which has made the shank between the crankshaft and wristpin ends into an H- 
section, with a gradually diminishing mass from one end to the other. Three rows of 
burners on each side are arranged thus: In the top rows, corresponding to the heavy 
end of the blank, are 16 burners per row: in the middle rows, corresponding to the 
thin sections, are 3-burner rows: at bottom are 8-burner rows. Operation is contin- 
uous. Blanks are moved along water-cooled guide rails by an automatic pushing 
mechanism, cam actuated. Pushing speed and heat input can be varied. Production 
is 500 blanks per hour, heating cycle is 24 minutes; 15 blanks move the machine 
at a time, so one blank at 2250° F is delivered every nine seconds. 
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increases in the percent of oil cause 
progressive reduction in the maximum 
brilliance until a normal 100% oil 
flame is reached. Although maximum 
heating rates are obtained at the point 
of greatest brilliance, some operators 
prefer to run at slightly higher oil 
settings so that the ever-present short 
delays will not be so liable to cause 
overheated stock. 


Gas-oil firing in slot furnaces and 
certain continuous units has_ been 
found to produce forging results far 
superior to those obtainable by either 
fuel alone. Less scale is formed be- 
cause heating time is decreased. That 
which is formed, however, remains 
loose and flaky, making it easily re- 
movable. Hard. carburized surface 
spots due to unburned fuel are elimi- 
nated. Plasticity is greater by virtue 
of faster heating. Die life, which de- 
pends upon plasticity and the amount 
and character of the scale may be in- 
creased by something of the order of 
20%. Reports indicate furnace life in- 
creases of 60 to 100% are obtainable 
and one of our customers now has in 
operation a spring-mounted furnace 
lined with 3000° F insulating fire 
brick. Success in this direction will 
mean substantial decreases in fuel con- 
sumption particularly in the reheating 
of cold furnaces. since walls con- 
structed of these refractories minimize 
heat storage as well as wall losses. 
Slot furnace heating capacities, in 
pounds per square foot per hour, have 
been increased by conversion from 
straight oil to gas-oil firing from 15% 
to as much as 40%. Thermal effi- 
ciencies have been increased on slot 
furnaces from 9% using straight oil 
to 15% using gas-oil, based on figures 
obtained from one plant. In addition, 
oil pools under the burner mountings. 
smoke in the shop atmosphere, and ex- 
cessive sting-out from furnace open- 
ings are eliminated or minimized. 

With combination gas-oil firing, gas 
can obtain from 50 to 70% of the 
forge heating load to which slot. 
rotary or conventional continuous fur- 
naces are best adapted. Overall forg- 
ing costs will be reduced, working con- 
ditions improved and a superior 
product manufactured. 


“'High-Head” 


Many plants make thousands of 
pieces from billets having substan- 
tially the same dimensions. Jobs of 
this nature lend themselves well to 
modern forging techniques which heat 
the steel so rapidly that many custo- 
mary problems are eliminated. Dur- 
ing the war, when capital was readilv 
available and operating costs were 
subordinated to production speed and 
adherence to exacting specifications. 
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management was quick to realize the 
advantages offered by induction heat- 
ing. The gas industry was equally 
quick to develop a competitive, and in 
many ways superior, process which 
will be referred to here as “high-head” 
because its heating speed results from 
a high temperature head between fur- 
nace and work. These modern heating 
techniques have now demonstrated 
their economic advantage for a large 
portion of present day forge heating. 

Both methods depend upon rapid 
heating of the surface of the billet, 
then transference of sufficient heat 
through the metal by conduction to 
bring its core to forging temperature. 
Their difference lies in the method of 
heating the surface. 

Instantaneous heating with no tem- 
perature difference between surface 
and core would produce ideal condi- 
tions. While being heated, however, 
the metal’s surface must be hotter than 
its core to produce heat conduction 
toward the center. For a given mate- 
rial, the actual gradient increases with 
the rate at which heat is impressed 
upon the surface and with the stock 
thickness. Maximum allowable _heat- 
ing speed is, therefore, the one which 
will bring the core to forging temper- 
ature most rapidly without overheat- 
ing the surface. 

Induction employs the electrical 
phenomena resulting from currents in- 
duced in metal when the work piece 
is placed in a coil carrying alternating 
current. The higher the frequency of 
the impressed current. the more rap- 
idly the metal is heated, but the 
shallower the penetration of this pri- 
mary heat. Thus. the use of extremely 
high frequencies on heavy sections re- 
sults in such rapid temperature rise in 
a thin surface layer that it becomes 


overheated before conduction through 
the metal can bring the core to a suit- 
able forging temperature. Extremely 
high frequencies are used where it is 
desired to heat a shallow surface layer 
without appreciably raising the core 
temperature, such as in hardening. 
Forging requires that a piece be heat- 
ed completely through with minimum 
surface to core temperature gradient. 
As a result, forge heating with induc- 
tion is best accomplished in the mod- 
erate frequency range (1000 to 10,000 
cycles) of the rugged, efficient motor- 
generator set and the optimum fre- 
quency decreases as stock thickness in- 
creases. 

Best induction heating results in- 
volve a careful balance between fre- 
quency and applied current density. 
Heating speed and _ surface-to-core 
gradient both increase with frequency 
and current density. Power consump- 
tion per unit of weight heated de- 
creases with increasing frequency and 
current density. Thus, the selected fre- 
quency and current density must con- 
stitute a compromise between maxi- 
mum heating speed with minimum 
power consumption on the one hand, 
and maximum allowable surface-to- 
core temperature gradient on the 
other. Accordingly, lower frequencies 
and lower heating rates must be used 
as the stock thickness increases. 

Gas high-head heating surrounds the 
work with extremely high temperature 
combustion products and concentrates 
upon it a vast amount of radiant 
energy from refractory walls and 
burner faces. By this means it is possi- 
ble for gas-fired units to reach the 
heating speeds attained by induction 
units when the latter are operating on 
comparable surface-to-core tempera- 
ture gradients. The thermal head em- 
ployed with high-head gas heaters is 
limited by permissible refractory tem- 
peratures, decreased efficiency occa- 
sioned by extreme flue gas tempera- 
tures, and by the possibility of over- 
heating the work surface, especially 
the corners of square or rectangular 
pieces, before the core has reached 
forging temperature. Thus, as with in- 
duction, physical and metallurgical 
considerations somewhat compromise 
the allowable heating speed. 

The principal objective of rapid 
forge heating is to decrease scale for- 
mation and otherwise improve surface 
conditions of the hot stock. High-head 
and induction equipment do this so 
well that much, if not most, of the 
scale present on the work as it enters 
the dies is actually formed during 
those few seconds when the hot piece 
is exposed to the air during its trans- 
fer from the heating unit. Although 
heating times with gas are slightly 
longer than with induction. stock in a 
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high-head gas unit is completely sur- 
rounded by combustion products. The 
creater protection against scaling thus 
afforded results in a heated surface 
condition every bit as gcod as that ob- 
tained with induction. 

Operation of both high-head gas and 
induction heaters in the same shop on 
comparable work has indicated about 
equal die life. This further evidences 
little difference in heating qualities. 
However, die life with these modern 
rapid heating techniques is substan- 
tially increased over that experienced 
with conventional heating methods. 
Improved surface conditions and great- 
er plasticity are thus indicated. This 
saving plus the ability to meet the 
scale-free requirements of press forg- 
ing constitute the truly great advan- 
tages of modern high speed forge 
heating. 

Working conditions surrounding 
high-head gas and induction units are 
comparable and both are tremendous- 
ly superior to those experienced with 
conventional equipment. 

Although high-head gas and induc- 
tion heating are about equal in those 
respects discussed above, gas units are 
substantially superior in many ways. 


Advantages of Gas 


Final temperature with both heating 
methods is controlled by a_predeter- 
mined time of exposure to constant 
heating conditions. Once the time and 
conditions have been established, heat- 
ed pieces must be discharged at regu- 
lar intervals: otherwise over- or 
under-heating will result. If opera- 
tions are interrupted, arrangements 
must be available to prevent overheat- 
ing and protect the heated work. With 
induction units this means cutting off 
the power and cooling in the air with 
resultant scale formation. The billets 
must then be cleaned before reheating 
because of the scale’s dielectric effect 
and the possibility of coil damage. 
One protective method with gas is to 
shut off the fuel and run out the load 
for air cooling. A superior method, 
recently developed, allows the oper- 
ator, by pressing a button. to cut down 
the gas. flood the heating chamber with 
a suitable protective atmosvhere. and 
close the flue damper sufficiently to 
maintain a furnace pressure. By this 
means it is possible to hold heated 
steel in the unit for extended periods 
without appreciable scale or other un- 
desirable surface effect. Recently, pro- 
duction from a unit heating four tons 
an hour and equipped with the atmos- 


phere holding svstem described above . 


had to be abruptly stopped in the 
midst of a production run while full 
of hot steel. After a 22-min. holding 
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period, the work was brought back to 
forging temperature in 5 min. and 
every one of the held-over bars pro- 
duced good forgings. 

Induction heating with reasonable 
economy, once the optimum frequency 
and current density have been select- 
ed, depends upon the maintenance of 
minimum and uniform clearance be- 
tween the stock and coil. As a result. 
it is economically impractical to uti- 
lize induction for heating many billets 
having an irregular shape or non- 
uniform cross section. This is well 
demonstrated by an attempt to heat a 
piece having three different cross sec- 
tions by pushing it through a tunnel- 
type coil of uniform cross section. 
As a result. when the heaviest section 
had reached a normal forging temper- 


ature, the lightest section was only up 
1400°F. In 


to around 1200 to an- 
other instance. a billet of uniform 


cross section was heated by pushing it 
through an induction coil designed to 
allow a “coupling distance” between 
billet and coil of °Q in. It then be- 
came necessary to reduce the _ billet 
width by “x in., thus increasing the 


coupling distance by 3/16 in. on each 


side. So great was the effect of this 
small change that. with the same 
power input, only 75 to 80% of the 
original production rate could be ob- 
tained. In the first case. the job just 
could not be done with induction. 
In the second, a new and expensive 
set of heating coils had to be built to 
restore a reasonable coupling dis- 
tance. 

Operating characteristics of high- 
head gas heaters are such that “coup- 
line distance” from burners or, walls 
to the work surface is not nearly so 
critical. Two basic designs of this 
equipment are now available. One 
uses patterned combustion with cera- 
mic-faced radiant burners so spaced 
along two sides (and three or even 
four sides in some instances) that all 
sections of the piece will reach forg- 
ing temperatures at the same time. 
This method was ultimately used to 
heat uniformly the three-section piece 
previously discussed in order to dem- 
onstrate the dependence of induction 
on uniform coupling distance. The 
second svstem delivers a large num- 
ber of high velocity. completely pre- 
mixed streams of gas and air through 
ceramic nozzles tangential to the inside 
surface of a refractory-lined cylinder. 
As a result. the entire inside surface 
of the evlinder acts as a radiant burner 
face and work located substantiallv on 
its axis is directly at the focus of a 
tremendons heat concentration. Both 
systems depend upon extremely ae- 
curate premixing devices operating at 
high manifold pressures to produce 
the required furnace temperature. The 


furnace body should have the small- 
est practical cross section that will 
accommodate the work and allow sufh- 
cient combustion volume. This will 
minimize shell heat losses. The work 
is carried through on rails which are 
generally water-cooled. Developments 
which may lead to the widespread 
adoption of ceramic rails are now 
going on. This change would sub- 
stantially increase thermal efficiencies 
and decrease operating and mainte- 
nance costs. Where end heating only 
is required, the work pieces are carried 
by an external conveyor along a suit- 
able slot in the furnace. 

Furnace capacity in terms of pounds 
per square foot of covered hearth area 
per hour of these high-head gas units 
is at least four to five times that of 
conventional heating methods. One 
characteristic installation heats 2300 
lb per hour in a 9.5-ft heating length 
with a stock width of 6.5 in.. which 
figures 447 lb/sq ft per hour. This 
unit actually has sufficient capacity to 
heat 3000 Ib ner hour but the forging 
press cannot handle this amount. An- 
other installation heats 7800 lh per 
hour in a 9.0-ft heating leneth with a 
25-in. stock width, or 450 lb per sq ft 
per hour. Conventional slot furnaces 
usually heat 70 to 90 lb ner sq ft per 
hour, while rotaries and continuous 
units have maximum rates of around 
110 to 120. It is easy to imagine. 
therefore. how much floor space may 
be saved through the installation of 
modern high-head gas units. Likewise, 
high-head gas units complete with 
their gas-air mixers and, where neces- 
sary, cooling-water condition system, 
eenerally occupy far less floor space 
than the equivalent induction equip- 
rent. In one plant on adjacent presses 
requiring the same heating capacity, 
the high-head gas unit. including 
mixers and cooline-water conditioning 
svstem for its rails, covers 135 sq ft 
while the equivalent induction heating 
capacitv plus its motor generator set 
covers 420 sq ft. 


Favorable Costs 


Onverating fuel costs favor high- 
head gas units over induction by a 
substantial margin. Those employing 
water cooled rails consume in _ the 
neighborhood of 5000 cu ft of 1000- 
Btu gas per ton or less. This is equiva- 
lent to a fuel cost (at $0.50 per Mcf) 
of $2.50 per ton. Many other gas units 
of this type. where water cooled rails 
are unnecessarv. operate on 2300 to 
3600 cu ft of 1000-Btu gas per ton, 
which means a fuel cost $1.15 to 
$1.80. 

Good average operation of induc- 
tion installations through-heating steel 
to 2200 to 2300°F will consume about 
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400 kilowatt hours per ton. At an 
average power cost of $0.0125 per 
kilowatt hour the fuel cost will he 
$5 per ton. 

Both high-head and induction equip- 
ment may be purchased as packaged 
units but the induction packages are 
generally more expensive. In addition. 
induction equipment requires so much 
power that extensive expansion and 
alteration of existing electrical service 
and plant distribution facilities usual- 
ly becomes necessary. On the other 
hand, normal plant gas facilities are 
generally adequate and. if not, they 
can be provided at a cost far less than 
that of the equivalent power. Indica- 
tions are that the installed cost of in- 
duction equipment will run three to 
four times that of a high-head gas 
unit of equal heating capacity. 

In addition, if billets of more than 
one cross section are to be handled. 
the induction unit will require expen- 
sive spare coils for each size. The gas 
unit, having greater size flexibility. 
will involve far less additional expense 
to prepare it for handling different 
pieces. In some instances this involves 
no changes whatsoever: in others, the 
rails are so installed that they can be 
quickly and easily rearranged and in 
extreme cases one or more additional 
but relatively inexpensive sets of rails 
may be provided. Generally it may be 
said that any work piece capable of 
heing pushed through on rails or con- 
veyed past a suitable slot opening can 
be heated by high-head gas equipment 
and a wide variety of sizes can nor- 
mally be handled in the same unit. 


Work-Handling 


Another big advantage of high-head 
gas units is their adaptability to a 
wide variety of work handling meth- 
ods. This frequently allows applying 
the benefits of continuous heating to 
jobs which might otherwise be limited 
to batch-type operation. Production 
of a more uniform and generally su- 
perior product is thus possible. 

High-head gas units can be reheated 
quickly. It is normal to have them on 
the line and forging 45 min. after 
lighting. following a week-end shut- 
down. In emergencies it can be ac- 
complished in as little as 15 min., but 
this is hard on the refractories. 

Wherever forging is required in 
large numbers. or when a group of 
products allow extended runs on iden- 
tical or nearly the same size of billet. 
forge plants must, in order to remain 
competitive, utilize modern high speed 
heating techniques. Their many ad- 
vantages are obvious. Metal losses 
through scale and overheating are tre- 
mendously reduced. This means bil- 
lets need be cut only a very few per 
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Hardening Non-Metallic Conduit 


Reprinted from Pacific Coast Gas Assn. 
Utilization Data Bulletin 122. 

The Problem. The Saylor Electric 
Products Corp. manufactures non- 
metallic flexible conduit of various 
sizes. A coating of specially prepared 
paint is applied to harden the cloth, 
which has previously been woven into 
conduit. Before it is possible to apply 
the final asphalt weatherproofing this 
paint must be thoroughly dried. In or- 
der to maintain the continuity of the 
process, the paint must be dried at the 
same rate as the conduit is pulled 
through the paint dip tank. 


Equipment. The conduit is woven 
from cotton yarn and paper on ma- 
chines designed for such weaving. It 
is then dip-painted and fed directly 
into an oven designed and built by 
Industrial Systems, Inc., of Los Ang- 
eles, California. The inside dimensions 
of the oven are: Length, 18 feet; width, 
6 feet, and height, 5 feet. Drums 4 
feet in diameter are mounted at each 
end and the conduit passes back and 
forth over these drums. The burner is 
a Bryant Black Torch, No. 32. RETB, 
equipped with a Bryant Draft Lite 
Pilot. A Flamitrol safety control is 
installed in the pilot to guard against 
the building up of dangerous gas con- 
centrations due to flame failure. The 


pilot is electrically ignited and is oper- 
ated from the control panels. An ex- 
haust fan, driven by a °4-hp motor, is 
mounted at the base of the vent. 


Operation. When processing 7/32- 
in. commercial conduit, a total of 46 
passes are made in the oven in nine 
minutes. The burner has a rated’ capa- 
city of 960 cubic feet of 1080 Btu nat- 
ural gas per hour, and only three min- 
utes are required to bring a cold oven 
up to operating atmosphere. To main- 
tain a temperature of 270°F while 
processing 10,000 ft of this size unit, 
450 cu ft of gas are required per hour. 
There are seven air cycles and three 
complete changes of air per minute in 
the oven. 


Result. By close temperature con- 
trol, the oven can be set to harden the 
conduit at the same speed as is set for 
the finishing department production 
line. For different sizes of conduit, va- 
rious speeds of finishing are arranged. 
Comparing this installation with an oil- 
fired installation in Detroit, Jerome 
Lisiecki, superintendent of the Glen- 
dale plant, lists speed of attaining bak- 
ing temperatures and close tempera- 
ture control as the prime advantages of 


the gas-fired unit. 
CHARLES T. DIERKER 


Southern California Gas Co. 


cent heavier than the net weight of 
the finished forging. The billet weight 
for one forging having an annual pro- 
duction of a million pieces was re- 
duced one pound. The saving is obvi- 
ous. Actually the %<-in. width reduc- 
tion cited in our discussion of coup- 
ling distance resulted from the excess 
stock made available by modern heat- 
ing methods. Die life is increased to an 


extent that forge men have long 
dreamed of but few ever hoped to 
attain. Productive floor space require- 
ments are so reduced that radical 
changes in forge shop design are in- 
dicated. Forge shop working condi- 
tions are tremendously improved and 
the heating unit in appearance and 
operation enters the class of a ma- 
chine tool. 
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Eiements of the 2000-hp gas turbine, mounted on a single bedplate. 
are (from left): two d-c generators, gear, air intake, axial flow com- 
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Diagram illustrates gas turbine principle. 


Ax experimental 2000-hp gas-tur- 
bine generator set that weighs only 
19 lb per horsepower and starts in 
114 minutes or less has been devel- 
oped for industrial, central station. 
marine, and locomotive applications. 
It is about to be shipped to the Missis- 
sippi River Fuel Corp. where it will 
go into service driving a compressor 
on the natural gas line between Mon- 
roe, La., and St. Louis, Mo. 
Occupying but 14 cu ft hp, its light 
weight, compactness, and quick start- 
ing and loading response makes possi- 
ble among other things a gas-turbine- 
electric locomotive less than half the 
length and two-thirds the weight of 
its equivalent in a diesel-electric. 
Burning +6 (bunker “C’’) fuel oil 
to compensate economically for an ex- 
pected thermal efficiency of its simple 
open cycle of 20% at full load, the 
gas turbine generator set operates at a 
top temperature of 1350°F—the max- 
imum practical temperature using cur- 
rently available materials without re- 
sort to cooling. The simplest type of 
open cycle, consisting of only a com- 
pressor, combustor, and turbine, is 
employed in order that operating ex- 
perience on these major components 
may be most quickly acquired. and 
the useful output is absorbed by a 
double-armature d-c traction-type gen- 
erator connected to the turbine through 
a single reduction gear. Tests to date 
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indicate smooth mechanical perform- 
ance. 

The possible applications of such a 
simple open cycle gas turbine are nu- 
merous. As a locomotive prime mover 
it can be built in large powers within 
a single cab and would require no 
cooling water. Four of the present 
units could be installed in a standard 
cab. 

For marine auxiliary applications it 
may find a place as a standby power 
unit and as power booster. and with 
regenerators and inter-coolers added 
to raise thermal efficiency it may serve 
as the main drive. For large ships. 
however. the closed cycle may be 
adopted to reduce weight and space. 

In the central station field the sim- 
ple open cycle gas turbine lends itself 
particularly on the ends of transmis- 
sion lines to use as a standby unit for 
peak service. The expense of banked 
boilers and spinning reserves required 
of central station steam plants could be 
reduced by the substitution of low 
cost, quick starting gas turbines which 
could be strategically located to cover 
system peak loads. 

Other applications such as portable 
power plants in the gas fields, power 
units for gas transmission lines, and 
power plants for factories where cir- 
cumstances make it advantageous are 
all attractive possibilities. 

In operation air is taken in by the 
compressor through the inlet metering 
nozzle and silencer and compressed to 
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pressor, multi-element combustion, gas turbine, and exhaust. Unit, 26 
ft long, 6 ft high, and 31/2 ft wide, weighs onlv 19 lb per horsepower. 


Gas Turbine To Drive Compressor 


pressures of 30 to 75 psia, depending 
on the load carried. Fuel oil is mixed 
with the compressed air and burned in 
the combustors, the amount of fuel 
burned being controlled to limit the 
temperature of the gases to between 
700°F and 1350°F at the combustion 
chamber outlets. The hot gases are 
expanded through the power-producing 
turbine and the resultant exhaust gases 
pass through a diffuser, elbow, and 
silencer to the atmosphere. 

The turbine develops approximately 
6000 hp. of which 4000 is used to drive 
the compressor. The remaining 2000 
hp is the useful output delivered to the 
d-c generator. The full load speed of 
the turbine and compressor is 9200 
rpm while the generator speed is 1200 
rpm. 

The complete assembly measures 26 
ft long, 314 ft wide and 6 ft high. 
Components are arranged in order 
from one end to the other of exhaust 
diffuser and elbow. gas turbine, com- 
bustors, compressor, single reduction 
gear, and d-c generator. The straight 
line arrangement saves piping, space 
and weight and keeps pressure drop 
to a minimum. The total weight of 
38,000 |b is divided approximately 
one-third to the turbine. compressor. 
combustors, and gear; one-third to the 
bedplate and accessories: and _ one- 
third to the d-c generator. 

Compressor. The compressor is of 


the gas and locomotive 
Westinghouse Electric 


manager of 
steam division, 
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Corp., South Philadelphia, Pa. This paper was pre- 
sented before the American Society of Mechanical 
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GAS TURBINE 


the axial flow type, designed to pass 
25,000 cfm of air at a pressure ratio 
of 5 to l. It has a maximum speed 
of 9200 rpm and the pressure ratio is 
varied from 2:1 to 5:1, depending on 
the load carried. 

It contains 20 stages of non-sym- 
metric blading designed so that the 
major pressure rise occurs in the ro- 
tating blades. The latter have a con- 
stant tip diameter of 18° in. and vary 
from 3 in. at the inlet to 11% in. at 
the discharge. The blades, unshrouded 
and profiled at the tip, are forged 
from 12% chromium steel stock simi- 
lar to that used in steam turbine work. 
The serrated root fastening is ma- 
chined in the base by using a formed 
milling cutter. The blades are caulked 
into serrated grooves cut in the rotor. 

Stationary blades are precision cast 
of 18-8 stainless steel and are caulked 
into grooves cut in the cylinder wall. 
They too are unshrouded and profiled 
at the tip. The rotor is made of a 
solid carbon steel forging and the cyl- 
inder of welded steel plate. All air 
seals on both ends of the compressor 
are of the labyrinth type. The com- 
pressor, being solidly connected to the 
turbine. has the greater part of its 
thrust balanced by the turbine thrust 
thus eliminating the need of a dummy. 
The small remaining thrust unbalance 
is taken by a standard segmental shoe 
type bearing. located on the discharge 
end of the compressor. The journal 
bearings are of the pressure lubricated 
sleeve type. 


Compressor Diffuser. The air flow 
passes from the compressor through a 
diffuser where the velocity is reduced 
and transition is made from an an- 
nular passage to 12 circular passages. 
The diffuser is made of castings weld- 
ed together. 


Combustors. The 12 cell type com- 
bustors, 414 in. in diameter and 3 ft 
long. have heat releases of approxi- 
mately 1.2 by 10° Btu/hour/cu ft /at- 
mosphere. Their casings are made of 
carbon steel pipe with a bellows type 
expansion joint welded to one end and 
tapered flanges welded to both ends. 
The flame tube is made of chromium- 
nickel alloy sheet rolled into circular 
sections which are spot-welded _ to- 
gether. Alternate sections are corru- 
gated to provide side-wall cooling. 

The +6 (bunker “C”) fuel oil is 
injected through air atomizing spray 
nozzles, held in the end plate of the 
flame tube. These nozzles maintain 
sood atomization at low fuel flows. 
After the oil is ignited the flame is 
self-piloting, i.e., there is a primary 
combustion zone within the flame tube 
to which only a part of the air is ad- 
mitted and in which a flow reversal is 
created. In the rest of the combustor 
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the secondary or dilutant air which 
surrounds the flame tube is mixed 
with the hot gases from the primary 
combustion zone. Axial rows of holes 
in the flame tube have been found to 
be the most effective in mixing the 
cold and hot air streams. In this way 
the cold gases are able to penetrate 
effectively to the center of the flame 
tube, giving very satisfactory temper- 
ature distribution at the discharge. 

Ignition of the #6 (bunker “C’’) 
fuel oil is accomplished with acetylene 
igniters. They are constructed with an 
outer casing that screws into the com- 
bustor casing. Within this outer cas- 
ing a flame tube, containing a Mon- 
arch nozzle with the core removed, ex- 
tends through the combustor casing 
and the main flame tube into the pri- 
mary combustion zone. Acetylene gas 
is piped to the Monarch nozzle at a 
difference of 2 psi above the compres- 
sor discharge pressure, and a spark 
plug is used to ignite it. An igniter 
has also been developed to use No. 3 
furnace oil instead of acetylene gas. 

Twelve combustors were used to ex- 
pedite full scale component testing 
with available facilities. 


Gas Turbine. The gas turbine itself 
consists of eight stages designed for 
equal heat drop over the stationary 
and rotating blades at the mean diam- 
eter. The shaft seals used are all of 
the labvrinth type, and the journal 
bearings are of the pressure lubricated 
sleeve type. 

Blading is made of cobalt-chro- 
mium-tungsten alloy by the precision 
casting method. The rotating blade is 
tapered and twisted and has a serrated 
root machine in the base. This ma- 
chining is accomplished with a form 
type grinder which in turn is dressed 
with a crusher wheel. The stationary 
blades are also tapered and_ twisted 
and have a single “T” type fastening 
which is machined by using a carbide 
tool. All of the blading is unshrouded 
and profiled at the tip. 

The rotor is machined from a solid 
forging of stabilized 19-9 stainless 
steel, the main section being 1414 in. 
in diameter and 24 in. long. 

The cylinder is made of stabilized 
19-9 stainless steel into which are cut 
grooves for holding the stationary 
blading. The design was made as 
nearly symmetrical as possible. The 
horizontal flanges have been elimi- 
nated and the vertical flanges on the 
inlet end have been slotted to minimize 
the effect of thermal distortion on the 
cylinder walls due to rapid tempera- 
ture change. 

All bolting is made of Westinghouse 
K-42-B material. For the horizontal 
bolting, sleeves are used to eliminate 
the need of a flange and to increase 


effective bolt length. The bolting prob- 
lem is difficult since the gas turbin 
must operate over wide temperature 
ranges and must be capable of taking 
instantaneous changes of from 700°F 
to 1350°F in going from no load to 
full load. 

The turbine is positioned with suit- 
able mechanical hinges arranged tc 
allow for rapid thermal changes whil 
still maintaining proper alignment 
with the rest of the machinery. 

Diffuser and Elbow. A diffuser and 
elbow are used to recover a part of the 
ieaving velocity energy and to turn the 
gases with a minimum of energy loss. 
At full load the exhaust velocity from 
the turbine is approximately 500 ft 
per second and a substantial portion 
of this energy is recovered by the 
diffuser. 


Gear. The gear is a single reduction 
double helical type. Of particular in- 
terest is the pinion which is made of 
an alloy steel and has 20 hobbed, flame 
hardened and ground teeth. This type 
of gearing is similar to that employed 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad geared 
turbine locomotive which has proved 
successful in actual road service. The 
experience gained from this gear de- 
sign points the way to designs carry- 
ing twice the load without any appre- 
ciable change in weight or size. The 
gear has pressure lubricated sleeve 
type bearings throughout. 

Mounted on the reduction gear is a 
14,-hp turning gear motor which drives 
through a worm and wheel to a spur 
pinion which in turn drives the gear 
on the main pinion shaft. This keeps 
the set turning to avoid thermal dis- 
tortion of the rotating parts at shut- 
down and enables quick starting. 


D-C Generator. A double-armature 
d-c generator. operating at 1200 rpm 
absorbs the useful power. The d-c 
type generator provides a loading de- 
vice with a very wide operating range. 


Silencers. To reduce noise, silencers 
were installed on both the inlet and 
exhaust. The inlet silencer was de- 
signed with 12 openings, 734 in. by 
9 in. by 40 in. long, while the exhaust 
silencer has 16 such openings. Both 
were lined with sound-absorhing fire 
brick. 

In the test setup two water rheo- 
stats are used to absorb the power out- 
put of the d-c generator. Suitable in- 
strumentation has been provided to 
measure accurately the overall per- 
formance as well as that of the com- 
ponent parts. Motor-driven, geared- 
type lubricating and fuel-oil pumps 
are used. Diaphragm type control 
valves are used in the fuel system and 
are arranged to provide flexibility in 
testing fuel controls. 
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““A good retirement plan is good business” 


BELONG to that group of so-called 

pension salesmen who cannot walk 
into an employer's office, get out the 
crying towel and get results or even 
interest with a sales talk that’s built on 
how nice it would be for the company 
to give dear old Joe a check for $49.50 
on his sixty-fifth birthday and tell him 
another will be along every month. The 
retirement of superannuated employees 
is of course a prime purpose of a re- 
tirement plan but not the only purpose 
by any means. The discounting, over 
a period of years. of the liability which 
may be represented by over-age em- 
ployees is only the first step of a real 
retirement plan and from a personnel 
standpoint not the most important one 
in my opinion. There are many reasons 
companies inaugurate and_ continue 
pension plans. All of them resolve 
themselves into the fact that “It’s just 
200d business.” 

It of course is desirable to eliminate 
from the payroll employees who be- 
cause of age have passed a point where 
they, tobe brutally frank, are not worth 
their salt. It is expensive to keep such 
employees on the payroll. Let me tell 
you about a carpenter who is typical. 
[ cannot give you his name because | 
sot his history from the Missouri Com- 
pensation commission records. This 
man is 7] years old. He has worked in 
the maintenance department of an iron 
company in St. Louis for over 17 years. 
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His average weekly earnings in 1947 
were $74.80. Think of that! Several 
weeks ago our actively employed car- 
penter slipped on a ladder in the plant. 
He broke two ribs and suffered head 
injuries. The medical expenses have 
already exceeded several months earn- 
ings. The weekly compensation in- 
demnity of $20 per week will probably 
go on for some time. Our now retired 
carpenter has graphically illustrated 
the liability of over-age employees, 
but do any of you think he could pos- 
sibly have actually earned the $74.80 
per week if he had not been injured? 
No, over-age employees represent pen- 
sion costs whether they are retired 
or not. 

To me one of the most important 
reasons for adopting a retirement plan 
is to improve morale and efficiency of 
active employees. In Kansas City sev- 
eral years ago I was sitting outside the 
office of a vice-president of one of the 
largest and most successful local com- 
panies. Without meaning to eavesdrop 
I heard a conversation that went about 
like this: “Happy birthday, Bill,” and 
then another voice with similar con- 
sratulations. Then the first voice said, 
“Well, next year, by golly, [Il be mov- 
ing into this desk.” “The hell you will.” 
said the other. “my name’s on this 


Mr. Himes is field supervisor, group and pension 
divisions, for the Aetna Life Insurance Co., at St. 
Louis. This paper was presented at the AGA Midwest 
Personne! Conference at Kansas City, Mo., June 9. 


Discounting a Personnel Problem 


desk.” Then the voice I recognized as 
belonging to the man I was waiting to 
see, “I don't care which one of you gets 
it: I’m for you both, but you better 
learn what you can, because after next 
vear I’m going fishing.” 

Think of two young executives com- 
ing up the line talking about taking 
over their boss’ job. Think of the in- 
creased efficiency brought about by the 
old boy giving them the benefit of all 
his tricks, his knowledge, his experi- 
ence instead of trying to keep them 
down and riding on their eager shoul- 
ders. I don't need to tell you I wasn’t 
there to sell a pension plan. That com- 
pany had one! 


Why Pensions? 


Companies who have pension plans 
say the increase in personal efficiency 
of active employees, the improvement 
of employee and public good will, the 
relief of financial needs of dependent 
over-age employees and the fulfilment 
of moral obligations to reward faithful 
service are the reasons for pension 
plans. J. F. Brandt, vice president and 
comptroller of Swift & Co. has given 
a very fine talk titled, “Retirement 
Plans Pay Dividends.” All these rea- 
sons are simply other ways of saying 
that a sound. formal pension plan is 
200d business. 

Now let’s take a look at a sound 
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formal retirement plan. You'll note | 
say “formal plan.” It’s my contention 
that every company has a retirement 
plan. It may be a company policy of 
firing employees when they outlive 
their usefulness. Some few companies 
can get away with that, but not if they 
need employee loyalty or public good 
will. It may be a policy of taking care 
of situations as they arise and that 
policy may be an announced, or un- 
announced but generally understood, 
plan that the employer will “take care” 
of old loyal employees. The actuaries 
call these “posterity plans.” Present 
management enjoys the profit on an 
employee’s productivity, and future 
management, “posterity,” pays the 
liability. 

And, in this connection, because you 
have no discernible pension problem at 
the moment does not mean one does not 
exist. Many companies have gone along 
for years, simply carrying the few re- 
tired employees on a supplemental pay- 
roll. I recently saw an instance where 
a comparatively old company which 
now has 1000 employees, had for years 
only a few employees on its pension 
payroll. In the 20’s about 1% of the 
employees were retired. By 1940 the 
percentage had increased to 314 and 
now it is over 7%. The personnel 
problem represented by over-age em- 
ployees must be based on present em- 
ployees and present hiring and em- 
ployee relationship policy — not the 
number or kind of employees a com- 
pany had 30 or 40 years ago. 


A Sound Plan 


Generally speaking, the pension load 
of any company will probably be much 
greater in the years to come. All things 
point to it: shorter working hours, in- 
creased longevity of the population as 
a whole, employer realization that la- 
bor turnover is expensive, in fact, all 
manner of factors with which you 
personnel people are more familiar 
than I, but which conspire to increase 
your pension problem. So let’s go to a 
sound formal plan. 


A sound plan provides adequate 
benefits for employees, benefits which 
when added to Social Security will pro- 
vide the retired employee with a reason- 
ably adequate income. “Man cannot 
live by bread alone.” The plan should 
provide enough so he can also keep a 
little oleo and whiskey in the house. 

A sound plan is one which a com- 
pany can expect, in good times and 
bad, each year to set up the actuarial 
reserves necessary to provide the 
benefits. 

A formal plan is one under which 
the provisions are announced to the 
employees and guaranteed by contract 
with an insurance company or at least 
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assured insofar as possible through a 
trust agreement operated by a corpo- 
rate trustee. 


Provisions 


The provisions which should be out- 
lined in the plan pertain to (1) eligi- 
bility, (2) retirement age, (3) amount 
of pension, (4) amount of employee 
contributions, (5) death benefits, and 
(6) withdrawal benefits. These _ ele- 
ments are subject to considerable vari- 
ation, dependent upon circumstances in 
a particular case. There has seemed to 
be a studied effort on the part of cer- 
tain so-called pension experts to con- 
fuse the public on the provisions of a 
plan, but it’s the belief of my company 
that a plan constructed with the proper 
considerations and determination of 
each of these six provisions will be a 
sound one. 

Eligibility requirements may be 
based on service, age, salary or job 
classification, or a combination of 
these. All available records should be 
carefully studied to determine what 
eligibility requirements fit your com- 
pany’s particular personnel. The ideal 
plan, of course, includes all “perma- 
nent employees.” Don’t fool yourself, 
you cannot long continue a plan for 
only certain employees. Base your 
plans on all employees, even though it 
may be expedient originally to offer 
benefits to salaried employees only or 
to use some other limitation. 


Term of service is a customary eligi- 
bility requirement. Five years is the 
maximum probationary period the 
Revenue department will permit, and 
many plans, particularly those which 
were adopted with one eye on wartime 
excess profits taxes, contained such a 
long term of service requirement. The 
probationary period should be used 
only to eliminate transient employees. 
It should be based entirely on the com- 
pany’s experience with labor turnover. 

It is often said the employer’s cost 
will be reduced if employees under a 
certain age, say 30, are eliminated. The 
proponents of such a restriction claim 
an employee can earn sufficient annuity 
credit in the 35 years between 30 and 


65. They claim younger employees do 
not appreciate the value of a retiremen: 
plan, and, lastly, they claim that in 
cluding younger employees, when turn. 
over is generally highest, is expensive. 


Total Service 


On the other hand, if a pension plan 
is to recognize service, anything les: 
than total service is an inequity. N. 
one ever had too much retirement in- 
come. Experience has shown younger 
employees will gladly contribute to a 
retirement plan, thus an employer can 
encourage thrift among his younger 
employees, and, lastly, if the probation- 
ary period is sufficient to eliminate the 
floaters, an age restriction is not neces- 
sary, nor does it save much on most 
types of plans since the cost to the em- 
ployer on younger employees is com- 
paratively small. 

The Internal Revenue department 
will not disapprove a plan simply be- 
cause it is offered to salaried employees 
only. Nor is a plan necessarily dis- 
criminatory if it is offered only to 
those whose earnings are over $3000. 
I assure you, however, particularly 
since the NLRB ruling in the Inland 
Steel case, that you better include 
hourly employees and those who earn 
less than $3000 in your cost estimates 
if you are considering a pension plan, 
because sooner or later you will have 
to include them, and probably sooner 
than you think. 


In general, in determining the eligi- 
bility requirements of your plan, you. 
your legal counsel and your pension 
adviser must make certain that the plan 
conforms to Section 165A of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code which requires 
that the plan be nondiscriminatory. 


The second provision of our sound 
retirement plan is the retirement age. 
Since Social Security, age 65 has been 
almost universally accepted. In cer- 
tain industries, an earlier age may be 
necessary. But since most plans make 
provision for earlier than normal re- 
tirement when necessary, age 65 can 
be the foundation on which a sound 
plan is built. 


How Much? 


The third factor is amount of pen- 
sion. Most plans gear the amount of 
pension to earnings and length of serv- 
ice. There are many ways to do this 
but probably the simplest is the method 
customarily used in group annuities. 
Under those plans the employee re- 
ceives, say 1% of each year’s earnings 
as an annuity credit for that year’s 
service. If his earnings in 1947 were 
$2700, his pension credit for that year 
is $27. His retirement income will be 
the total of each year’s credits. If at 
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age 65 he had been in the plan for 30 
years at an average of $3000 earnings, 
his retirement income would be 30 x 
$30 or $900, payable at the rate of 


$75 per month. 


Since Social Security benefits are so 
heavily weighted in favor of the lower 
salaried employees, it is quite custo- 
mary to give greater credit for the 
amount of earnings in excess of $3000. 
For example, a plan may provide 1% 
credit on the first $3000 of annual earn- 
ings and 114% credit on excess. This 
tends to give the employee earning say, 
$7000 per year average, about the same 
percentage of retirement income as the 


employee earning $2400 or $3000. 


Past Service 


One of the major problems under 
amount of annuity consideration is 
what to do about past service, about 
those employees who have been with 
the company for years and will not 
have time between now and 65 to build 
up a reasonable retirement income. The 
most equitable way of course would 
be to buy past service credits for each 
vear since the probationary period was 
completed and based on each year’s 
earnings. 

However, payroll records may be 
incomplete, and, since earnings are un- 
doubtedly higher now than ever before, 
it may be expedient to recognize past 
service by giving a smaller percentage 
and use present salary, say 94% of the 
first $3000 and 114% of the excess. 
Many plans limit the amount of past 
service which is recognized. Such limi- 
tations are, of course, a cost expedient, 
and if these are necessary in order to 
get a plan installed, then by all means 
use such restrictions but keep in mind 
a pension plan that does not do the job 
of satisfactorily retiring employees is 
almost as bad as no plan at all. Restrict 
past service only if absolutely neces- 
sary, and only then after carefully ex- 
ploring all the avenues of amortizing 
payments for past service over a long 
period of years. 


Contributory Program 


Shall we ask the employees to con- 
tribute toward the plan? During the 
vears of excess profits taxes, most plans 
were purchased and paid for entirely by 
the employer. Indications are that this 
trend is now being reversed. Employees 
feel themselves a part of a plan if they 
help pay for it. I have heard employees 
say that they know the plan is costing 
them even though it’s non-contributory. 
| have never heard such cynicism ex- 
pressed of a contributory plan. Em- 
ployees do not like paternalism, and 
they consider a free plan paternalistic. 
A contributory plan encourages thrift. 
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Younger employees, particularly the 
girls, look to the withdrawal benefits 
instead of the retirement benefits, and 
they will join the plan. 

Of most importance, however, if the 
employee contributes, the benefits can 
be increased, and the greater the bene- 
fits, the better your plan. 


Ordinarily, the pension plan need 
not provide death benefits other than 
return of employees’ contributions plus 
interest. Death benefits belong to the 
field of insurance and can be purchased 
on a group basis more economically. 
Therefore, the employer’s contributions 
should be used to the greatest possible 
extent to provide actual retirement in- 
come. Employees, of course, cannot 
afford to speculate with their contribu- 
tions, so these must be returned to their 
beneficiaries or estates, and preferably, 
with interest credited. 


Withdrawal Benefits 


The last element of our sound formal 
pension plan pertains to withdrawal 
benefits. Here again, we are faced with 
problems raised by Revenue depart- 
ment regulations. Ideally, from one 
standpoint, the employer’s ultimate cost 
should be applied only to those em- 
ployees who actually retire, but it is 
generally felt that employees who serve 
a company a reasonably large propor- 
tion of their working career should not 
be cut off without a sou. Therefore, our 
plan must provide withdrawal benefits. 


Of course, under any circumstances, 
the employee should be able to get his 
money back if his services terminate. 
Here again, interest should be credited. 
Employees know their money earns in- 
terest, and they feel they are entitled 
to it. But if an employee leaves after 
10, 15 or 20 years’ service, he should 
also get credit for the retirement in- 
come purchased by the employer’s con- 
tributions. Such a provision is known 
as the vesting clause, and its inclusion 
is one of the Revenue department’s re- 
quirements. I personally favor, for 
psychological purposes, a vesting clause 
under which the amount of credit in- 
creases with service. For example, let 
him have credit for 50% of the em- 
ployer’s contributions if he is in the 
plan 10 years, and increase the amount 
which vests in the employee 5% each 
year until 100% is reached after 20 
years of service. 


Now. we have determined our pen- 
sion plan’s provisions; the eligibility, 
the normal retirement age, the amount 
of pension, employee contributions, and 
death and withdrawal benefits. How 
shall we guarantee these benefits? How 
shall the plan be funded? There are 
three generally accepted tools to do this 
job. 


1. The pension trust plan using individual 
life insurance or annuity contracts. 


2. The bank trustee plan using a fiduciary 
trustee and a consulting actuary. 


3. The group annuity. 

I cannot approach this phase of my 
subject with an unprejudiced mind, 
and I do not propose to impose upon 
your hospitality by giving you a sales 
talk on group annuities. I can state, 
however, that my company believes 
that group annuities are the most flexi- 
ble and the most economical vehicle 
for providing retirement incomes for 
groups of employees. We are so firmly 
convinced of this that we will not write 
a pension trust plan using individual 
life policies on companies which have 
more than 50 eligible employees, unless 
we specifically have a letter from the 
purchaser stating that he has thorough- 
ly investigated both the pension trust 
and the group annuity plans and still 
wants to use the individual contract 
basis. We use this method of protect- 
ing ourselves against future criticism. 

The most important consideration in 
the selection of the method of funding 
a pension plan is absolute security. This 
can be obtained only through diversi- 
fication of investments, and, in a plan 
handled by an insurance company, the 
entire assets of the company are behind 
each contract which is written. 


Conclusion 


In concluding this discussion of re- 
tirement plans, I want to impress upon 
you personnel people the importance 
of properly installing the plan and the 
importance of selling it day in and 
day out to the employees. Since prob- 
ably not more than 7 or 10% of the 
employees will ever actually retire, the 
many other benefits which I originally 
mentioned must be kept constantly be- 
fore the employees. Some companies 
do this in their house organ. Monsanto 
Chemical Co. recently devoted an entire 
issue of their Monsanto magazine to 
their retirement plan. Humble Oil Co. 
did the same thing. 


If your company does not publish a 
regular house organ or company maga- 
zine, the benefits of the pension plan 
can be kept before the employees by 
notices on the bulletin board, by giving 
the pension plan an important place on 
the programs of any company meet- 
ings, and most certainly by giving the 
employee each year a report as to his 
credited benefit to date. The explana- 
tion of the benefits must be clearly 
placed before the employees and their 
importance emphasized. If you handle 
your pension plan in this way, I feel 
certain you, your employees, your di- 
rectors and your stockholders will also 
reach the conclusion that a good retire- 
ment plan is good business. 
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Rear view of terminal shows general layout of the surface equipment, 
with office containing control room in the background. 


Extent of instrumentation used indicated in view of control room. 
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How Pan-American Gas Co. trang 


New 200-MMbs 


HE Pan American Gas Co., Hous- 

ton, purchases natural gas from 
the Chocolate Bayou field. Brazoria 
county, and the  Dickinson-Gillock 
area, Galveston county. This natural 
gas is transported through a recently 
completed 16-in. line from the Choco- 
late Bayou field and two 6-in. lines 
from the Dickinson-Gillock area. to 
Texas City where it is distributed to 
various customers. The principal ones 
are the Pan American Refining Corp.. 
Carbide and Carbon Chemieals Corp.. 
Tin Processing Corp., Republic Oil 
Refining Co., and Stone Oil Co. 

In order to handle the expanding 
gas requirements of the Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. plant and 
other industries at Texas City. Pan 
American Gas Co. designed and con- 
structed a new terminal with a daily 
capacity of 200.000 Mcf to serve the 
increased needs of its Texas City cus- 
tomers. 


Inlet Control Meter Runs 


There are four inlet runs. The Choc- 
olate Bayou flow is divided into two 
12-in. inlet runs, each with a daily ca- 
pacity of 75.000 Mcf and the two 
Dickinson-Gillock inlet runs are each 
designed to handle 40.000 Mcf daily. 
all at 600 psig. Each run has an inlet 
horizontal scrubber. heater bend, pres- 
sure reducing regulator, down stream 
scrubber, meter run, flow controller 
and pressure relief valves. The scrub- 
bers have mist extractors and the inlet 
scrubber is equipped with a relief 
valve and automatic dump valve. 

The temperature of the gas below 
the pressure reducing regulators is 
thermostatically controlled by temper- 
ature regulators which regulate the 
steam to the heater bends. The heater 
bend steam jackets are equipped with 
relief valves to prevent gas from en- 
tering the plant steam lines in the 
event of a gas leak in one of the heater 
bends. 

Each of the Chocolate Bayou inlet 
meter runs has a 4-in. relief valve and 
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i big industrial users 


sulating Terminal for Texas City 


the Dickinson-Gillock meter runs each 
have 3-in. relief valves which empty 
into a 6-in. vent line. The pressure 
on each of the inlet scrubbers and 
below the flow control valves on each 
run is indicated by gauge. The pres- 
sure reducing regulators and flow con- 
trol valves are controlled by instru- 
ments, and the flow from each run is 
recorded mechanically. The tempera- 
ture from each run, the specific grav- 
ity, and calorific value of the Choco- 
late Bayou gas are recorded. 

Any one of the inlet field lines can 
be bypassed ahead of the scrubbers 
into the other runs. The flow control- 
lers on the inlet field runs are to en- 
able the Pan American Gas Co. ter- 
minal operators to take a constant 
steady flow from any given field. 


Carbide Meter Runs 
The header at the end of the field 


inlet runs delivers 600-lb wet natural 
gas to Carbide through a 16-in. meter 
run. The pressures are indicated and 
the flows, temperatures, specific grav- 
ities and Btu values recorded from 
each of the three Carbide meter runs. 
There is a maximum and minimum 
pressure switch on the 600 psig Car- 
bide meter run which is connected to 
an alarm horn. The alarm horn is to 
warn the terminal operators that the 
pressure on this delivery line is get- 
ting too high or too low. Carbide re- 
turns a portion of the gas at 250 psig 
and another larger portion at 100 psig 
to be delivered to the other Pan Amer- 
ican Gas Co. customers at Texas City. 


Other Sales Meter Runs 


There are six sales meter runs in 
the gas regulating terminal for other 
plants at Texas City. The pressures 
are indicated and flows and tempera- 
tures recorded from each of these. 
The Pan American Refining Corp. 100 
psig meter runs have a minimum 
alarm switch that warns the terminal 
operators when the pressure is getting 
low. 
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Ahead of the Carbide header on the 
field inlet runs is a header for the 
emergency regulator stations. These 
stations are set to come on automati- 
cally in case Carbide does not return 
sufficient gas to maintain the delivery 
pressure to Pan American Gas Co.’s 
other customers. 

These pressure reducing regulators 
are also instrument controlled from 
the central control room. Each sta- 
tion has a scrubber and 4-in. relief 
valve down stream from the regu- 
lators. These relief valves also af- 
ford relief for the Carbide return 
meter runs and other sales meter runs. 

All liquids from the scrubbers are 
dumped into a flash tank which has 
from 5 to 20 psig pressure on it. 
Vapors from the flash tank go to the 
Pan American Refining Corp. where 
they are compressed and used. The 
liquids are dumped from the flash 
tank into storage tanks and the water 
from the storage tanks bled into the 
Pan American Refining Corp. sewer- 
age system. 

This water is from the hydrates in 
solution in the wet gas received by 
Pan American Gas Co. in the field. 
Anv one of the meter runs or lines can 
be bled down and vented away from 
the plant area. Steam for the heater 
bends and the office building is ob- 
tained from the Pan American Re- 
fining Corp. 


Control Room 


The control room is unique. in that 
from there it is possible for the oper- 
ator to control the flow or pressure 
on any of the field inlet or sales meter 
runs. All the instruments are operated 
by dry air with dry gas as a standby 
to come on automatically in case the 
air supply fails. There is a flow dia- 
oram in the control room that shows 
all the valves and these valves in turn 
are tagged with red or green discs 
according to whether they are open 
or closed at that particular time. 

The atmospheric temperature and 


By O. W. FOWLER 


the temperature of the gas flowing in 
each of the four inlet meter runs and 
nine sales meter runs are recorded 
and the flow for the 13 meter runs is 
automatically recorded in the control 
room. There are indicating pressure 
gauges in the control room for the 
inlet scrubber pressures, inlet meter 
run pressures, steam supply pressure, 
air supply pressure, flash tank pres- 
sure, and the pressures on each of the 
sales meter runs. 


The calorific value and_ specific 
sravity of the Chocolate Bayou gas, 
the 600-lb gas to Carbide, and the 
100-Ib and 250-lb return gases from 
Carbide are recorded in the control 
room. All flows and readings are re- 
corded hourly by the terminal oper- 
ator on a daily log sheet. The ter- 
minal operator can check his opera- 
tions by checking the inlet flows against 
the sales flow. 


Field Control Features 


Each of the terminal inlet meter 
run flows is checked at frequent in- 
tervals against the field deliveries. 
which enables the operator to note 
promptly any irregularities that may 
develop in the gas measurements. 
High pressure reducing regulators are 
used at various wells in both the 
Chocolate Bayou field and the Dickin- 
son-Gillock area to meet fluctuations 
in the load demand. If the demand 
at the Texas City gas regulating ter- 
minal increases at the rate of 10,000 
Mcf daily within an hour, this is re- 
flected in the field by a reduction in 
the main line pressure, and the field 
regulators on standby service auto- 
matically open to supply the increased 
load demand. 

Pan American has a private tele- 
phone system that connects the offices 
in the fields, from which gas is re- 
ceived, with the Texas City gas regu- 
lating terminal. 


Mr. Fowler is superintendent, South Central Texas 
Division, Pan American Gas Co. 
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“To your base load, add gas 


incinerators and dryers... . 
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6. The Bendix Dryer 


HE Bendix automatic home dryer 
(model F—gas) was designed as a 
companion piece to the Bendix washer 


, : —the washing 
— Brxclunrk 


machine that 

revolutionized 
the design of almost all washers when 
it was first marketed a few years ago. 
The dryer is compact, fully automatic. 
and finished in white, high-baked, heat- 
resistant enamel. 

The machine is built to dry clothes 
as fast as the housewife can wash them 
with an automatic or semi-automatic 
washer. Six triangular baffles inside 
the cylinder toss and tumble clothes in 
criss-cross patterns for fast, uniform 
drying. The rated load capacity of the 
dryer is 18 lb of wet clothes. 

The Bendix dryer is powered by a 
14 -hp, 115-volt, 60-cycle motor, which 
drives both blower and drying cylin- 
der. Time control of the dryer includes 
an automatic shutoff of heat five min- 
utes before the end of the drying cycle. 
thus utilizing retained heat and allow- 
ing clothes to cool sufficiently for com- 
fortable handling. There is an auto- 
matic interior floodlight which illumi- 
nates the inner chamber. 

The Bendix is 31 in. wide. 36 in. 
high, and 25 in. deep, not including 
vent at the front or adjustment space 
at back. 

In operation, the dryer is a direct- 
fired machine in which the products of 
combustion also are used for the pur- 
pose of drying clothes, and is approved 
as such a type by AGA. The gas con- 
sumed is in approximate ratio to that 
of two burners on a gas range. The 
burned gases are diffused with the cir- 
culating air, after which both are ex- 
hausted through the exhaust outlet at 
the front of the cabinet. A vent is 
fitted to the upper rear of the cabinet 
which relieves heat from the pilot when 
the dryer is not operating and serves 
as an air inlet during the drying 
process. An air filter solves one prob- 
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lem by virtually eliminating the lint 
accumulated during the drying process. 

Model F is priced at $249.50, and 
installation costs amount to an addi- 
tional $10. 

It is necessary to remove only four 
screws and the thermostat control knob 
to permit removal of the entire front 
panel and door of this dryer. Once the 
front panel and door are removed, it is 
possible to reach practically all parts 
that normally might require service. 
Fig. 1 shows the cabinet exterior and 
Fig. 2 illustrates the complete accessi- 
bility of the motor, belts. controls, ete.. 
with the front removed. 

A service door opens through the 
front panel behind the lower half of 
the main door. It is a simple matter 
to open this service door, light the 
pilot, and place the dryer in operation. 
Fig. 3 illustrates the method of light- 
ing the pilot. Detailed lighting instruc- 
tions are found on a decalcomania at- 
tached to the inside of the service door. 

A simple explanation of how clothes 
become dry is sometimes helpful to 
explain the operation and illustrate the 
advantage of a modern rotary type 
dryer. Most people are acquainted 
with the phenomenon that warm air 
will absorb moisture much more rap- 
idly than cold air. What most people 
fail to recognize, however. is how much 
ereater the absorption becomes with 
only small increases in the air tem- 
perature. As a result questions are 
sometimes asked which indicate that 
many people believe that a clothes dry- 


FIG. 3. Lighting of pilot is 
a simple operation in the 


Bendix clothes dryer. 


FIG. 1. 


Front view of Bendix dryer. 


er cannot dry as fast on a rainy day or 
during humid weather. Another com- 
mon inquiry concerns whether or not 
the amount of water vapor in the flue 
gases will cause a gas dryer to dry 
more slowly than an electric dryer. 
The answer to these questions is an 
easy matter as soon as it is known that 
a cubic foot of saturated air at 70°F 
will hold a maximum of approximately 
eight grains of moisture, whereas the 
same cubic foot of air heated to 200°F 
will retain 208 grains of moisture, or 
26 times as much. Also, since the vol- 
ume of air passing through the dryer 
is relatively large, being upward of 
90 cfm, and the gas input is only 
19,000 Btu per hour, the effect of high 
relative humidity of the outside air or 
the effect of water vapor present in the 
flue gases is relatively unimportant. 
The most important point with re- 
spect to the air supply for a clothes 
dryer is to provide for adequate air 
changes in the room where the dryer is 
installed. Assuming that the average 
family has a weekly wash consisting of 
four or five 9-lb loads of clothes. the 
drying of this wash means the removal 
of 4 or 5 gal of water which must be 
dissipated into the atmosphere during 
the course of the washday. When the 
clothes are hung to dry indoors, the 
evaporation of the same amount of 
water is accomplished over an extended 
period of several hours. oftentimes 
overnight, and normal infiltration of 
air through openings in the house as- 
sist in carrving the water vapor to the 
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outside. Accelerating the evaporation 
by means of a dryer requires the speed- 
ing up of this airborne transfer of 
moisture to the outside of the building, 
either through open windows or by 
means of an exhaust fan. 

The constructional and _ operating 
characteristics of the Bendix dryer are 
shown in the schematic cutaway of 
Fig. 4. Essentially the dryer consists 
of a clothes cylinder rotating at ap- 
proximately 45 rpm in which the 
clothes are tumbled and warm air re- 
circulated through the clothes. The ro- 
tating cylinder is enclosed in a well- 
insulated outer wrapper called a drum. 
Heat is secured by passing the flue 
products from the gas burner upward 
through a pipe into a horizontal flue 
located in the upper right hand corner 
of the machine. At this point the hot 
flue products are mixed with fresh air 
entering from the rear vent opening 
and the mixture of air and flue products 
is drawn into the cylinder and recircu- 
lating air stream by the fan located at 
the upper left hand corner of the ma- 
chine. The specially designed fan 
draws the air through the wire mesh 
front of the cylinder and forces it 
through the horizontal air duct, then 
downward to a point directly above 
the top of the burner box where it again 
enters the cylinder and_ recirculates 
through the clothes. At each pass of 
the recirculating air stream a certain 
portion of the air is bled off and dis- 
charged into the room through an open- 
ing at the upper right hand corner of 
the front of the dryer. 

After lighting the pilot it is only 
necessary to place clothes in the dryer. 
set the thermostat at the desired dry- 
ing temperature, and turn the timer 
dial to the number of minutes esti- 
mated as the amount of time needed to 
dry the load. Many articles such as 
turkish towels and rugs will be bone- 
dryed for immediate use again. or for 
storage. Most other items which re- 
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FIG. 2. Parts shown are 
(A) thermostat, (B) hori- 
zontal duct, (C) blower 
front plate, (D) drum front, 
(E) timer, (F) speed re- 
ducer pulley, (G) cylinder, 
(H) vent, (J) vertical duct, 
(K) burner box, and (L) 
idler pulleys. 
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quire ironing will be removed while 
still slightly damp. 

Control of the Bendix dryer is main- 
tained through use of an electric timer 
which automatically breaks two elec- 
trical circuits at the end of the drying 
period. One circuit controls the electric 
motor which revolves the drum and 
drives the fan. The second circuit con- 
trols the automatic main gas control 
valve via a thermostat actuated by the 
temperature of the recirculating air. 
This cam-operated switch arrangement 
permits shutting off the heat approxi- 
mately five minutes before the drum 
and fan are stopped. The control knob 
on the thermostat is calibrated for High- 
Medium-Low settings for use with dif- 
ferent type materials and permits dry- 
ing even the most delicate synthetic 
materials without damage. The timer 
control dial is graduated in five-minute 
intervals up to a maximum drying 
period of 60 minutes. With only lim- 
ited experience the operator can select 
a time setting which will produce the 
drying results desired. 

The drying capacity of all clothes 
dryers varies according to the type of 
material being dryed, size of the load. 
and amount of water retained by the 
clothes after the washing operation. In 
general, the Bendix dryer will dry as 
fast as clothes are washed, although 
certain items will require a longer dry- 
ing period. 

In addition to the controls previously 
mentioned, the Bendix automatic home 
dryer also is equipped with an auto- 
matic pilot and a high temperature 


FIG. 4. Air flow. constructional and op- 
erating techniques of Bendix dryer are 
pictured at ieft. 


limit control. The automatic pilot is 
standard equipment required by AGA 
for all gas-fired home appliances of 
this type. The high limit control con- 
sists of a spring-loaded, quick-closing 
lever valve held open by a fusible link. 
In event the temperature of the recircu- 
lated air exceeds a safe temperature for 
drying clothes, the fusible element melts 
and allows the lever valve to shut off 
the gas to the main burner. 

The Bendix Model F clothes dryer is 
approved as a direct type unvented dry- 
er for an input of 19,000 Btu per hour 
for use with natural, mixed, manufac- 
tured, and liquefied petroleum gases. 
The Bendix dryer also complies with 
the special codes of all principal cities 
including New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Newark. Boston, Portland, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Approval under these 
city codes in general covers home in- 
stallations only where not more than 
one dryer is installed. 

In “launderettes” and other self- 
service laundries requiring several ma- 
chines, it usually is necessary to secure 
individual approval for each installa- 
tion. Usually these multiple installations 
require the addition of some type of 
exhaust system for the entire room. In 
most cases this does not present an 
additional burden since exhausts usual- 
ly are necessary to overcome the hu- 
midity caused by the wet clothes. 

The 1947 production of clothes dry- 
ers by Bendix Home Appliances Ince. 
was about equally divided between elec- 
tric and gas dryers. The fact that near- 
ly 50,000 such dryers were produced 
last year with a gross retail sales value 
exceeding $12 million is substantial 
evidence of the potential of this new ap- 
pliance designed for modern living. 
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Digests 


Basket attachment, which provides barricade over open manhole. 


Built-In Safety in Regulator Vaults 


Basket attachment protects both 
pedestrians and utility employees 


By HUBERT G. HOWELL 


Chief Engineer, Gas Division, Memphis (Tenn.) Light, Gas and Water Division 


UR gas engineering department em- 

barking upon necessary moderniza- 
tion studies soon discovered that a num- 
ber of district regulators needed replac- 
ing, that larger and better constructed 
vaults were necessary in our remote 
control program, that numerous new in- 
stallations were in order as well as ad- 
ditional main line valves for the segre- 
gation of the system, so for the past 
several years this particular part of our 
program has been greatly accelerated. 


In studving the various phases of our 
program one important fact stood out— 
that being the inadequate and unsafe 
working conditions in numerous vaults 
which had been built in the past, hur- 
riedly and without planning. We have 
had several unfortunate accidents which 
were indirectly attributed to these anti- 
quated installations, and it was imme- 
diately decided that primary thought 
should be given to this important part 
of our program. 

With this in mind we initiated sev- 
eral designs for standard vaults, stress- 
ing not only sound construction but 
safety to the workman. In designing 
these vaults we standardized as much as 
possible by using one type of vault in 
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the sidewalk area and another in the 
street; thus we have two types, which 
simplified not only the use of standard 
forms, but also interchangeable cast- 
ings. By maintaining a standard width 
we could increase or decrease the length 
of the vault by merely adding or de- 
ducting knockdown side forms. 

The manhole covers and basket at- 
tachment as shown in the illustration 
have been used bv our electric depart- 
ment in their transformer vaults for a 
number of years; thus, we designed our 
manhole casting with the view of using 
the same basket in our own vaults. 
When the casting cover is raised the 
basket can be pulled up into the posi- 
tion shown. This basket is padlocked 
and can be opened only by those au- 
thorized to carry keys. Incidentally, the 
manhole casting is heavy enough to 
prevent its being opened by children or 
by any one individual—it requires the 
efforts of two men to raise it, a feature 
of great value from a safety standpoint. 
No one can enter without a standby. 

This basket feature offers an excel- 
lent barricade to pedestrians at all 
times. It fully protects the open man- 
hole and can be entered only through 


the swinging gate in the basket. It can 
be seen that when both of them are 
pulled up above the sidewalk there is 
absolutely no danger to the pedestrian. 
but plenty of ventilation and light for 
the workman in the vault. Another and 
greater advantage is the elimination of 
barricades, which would have to be 
carried on the trucks, allowing more 
room for tools and safety equipment. 
It is a very simple feature and we feel 
that it is an outstanding contribution 
in modernizing vaults. 

Maintenance of vaults consists first 
of checking for gas and routine inspec- 
tion. This checking is done by a regu- 
lar crew of two men who make daily 
specified rounds and report to the dis- 
patcher any gas showing at any locality 
—vaults, sewer manholes, basements. 
etc. 

We also check all utility manholes. 
The regular maintenance crews, which 
incidentally never consist of less than 
three men for safety reasons, keep the 
vaults pumped at designated intervals 
according to their individual require- 
ments, and clean out dirt and other 
debris, which might have entered. 
They also scrape, brush, and paint 
all pipe, valves, regulators, etc., 
applying one coat of rust preventive 
paint and two coats of aluminum paint. 
The crew also re-paints the walls, floor. 
and ceiling with two coats of water- 
proof paint, but before painting if there 
should be any leakage or seepage they 
dig out the cracks and patch with water- 
proof cement. After drying, the two 
coats of paint are applied as mentioned. 

The manhole castings are given two 
coats of rust preventive paint, as well 
as the baskets and appurtenant parts. 
The remote control box and vents are 
given one coat and then painted a dark 
green. The surrounding area is cleaned 
of any debris, drainage correction is 
made, if any, and our landscape depart- 
ment keeps necessary grass cut, plants 
trimmed, etc. Everything is set up on 
a regular Kardex filing system. sched- 
uled so that these vaults are completely 
maintained at least once a year. 


ON THESE PAGES are presented conden- 
sations of three important papers from the 
AGA convention in Atlantic City Oct. 4-8. 
Other digests were presented last month, 
and more will appear in January. 


Built-In Safety in Regulator Vaults 


Dy Fi. G. Bowell..............<..0...0..5..... head 56 
Research Needs a Modern Approach 

By Clyde Williams............0.........0....... 58 
Vital Load, by F. H. Lerch Jr................. 58 
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TULSA ROUND TABLE. INGAA board 
of directors, around table, are, from 
left: H. W. Long. Guymon, Okla.: 
J. A. Ferguson, executive director, 
Washington; A. B, Harper, Arkansas- 
Oklahoma Natural; Jos. Bowes, Okla- 
homa Natural, Tulsa; D. A. Hulcy,. 
Dallas; 
Skelly Oil, Tulsa; C. H. Alexander, 
Cresslen Oil, Dallas; 
Southern Natural, Birmingham: N. W. 
Tennessee Gas, 


Lone Star, 


Freeman, 


At The Wellhead 


Producers, transporters, 
royalty men air mutual 
problems at annual meet 


RODUCERS, transporters, and distribu- 
tors of natural gas and a sprinkling of 
royalty owners met at Tulsa, Okla., Oct. 26 


for the annual meet- 
ENGAA 


ing of the Independ- 
Assn. of America. 


ent Natural Gas 

Speakers, several of them top managers, 
presented facts to show that the industry is 
doing a remarkable job in building up a 
vast system of branching networks which 
is bringing natural gas to most parts of 
the nation. 

The future of the industry depends on a 
ereat many economic factors but, “the most 
important of these is reserves,” declared 
N. C. McGowen, president of United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., Shreveport. Pointing out that 
last year the industry produced 5.6 trillion 
eu ft of natural gas, the speaker said that 
the present outlook is for additional lines, 
more customers, and greater production. 

To show what is happening all over the 
reserve picture, Mr. McGowen stated that 
last year approximately 11 trillion cu ft 
were added to the reserves through discov- 
eries of new fields and new _ reservoirs. 
“During that year we withdrew 5.6 trillion 
cu ft of gas, but at the end of 1947 we could 
see 5.4 trillion cu ft more than we did at 
the end of 1946.” Mr. McGowen produced 
figures from the Petroleum Administration 
for War and the AGA, which estimated that 
gas reserves increased from a total of 135 
trillion cu ft in 1944 to 165.9 trillion cu ft 
in 1947. 

“Effective utilization of natural gas has 
become 4 problem in politics as well as eco- 
nomics,’ James E. Pew, manager of the 
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W. G. Skelly. 
C. P. Rather, 


Houston. 


NEW OFFICERS: A. B. Harper, at left, 
is new president; F. W. Peters, Okla- 
homa Natural, Tulsa, is treasurer; J. A. 
Ferguson, executive director; W. H. 
Wildes, Republic Natural, Dallas, 2nd 
vice president. Not shown is J. H. Dunn. 
Shamrock, Amarillo, lst vice president. 


natural gas department and natural gasoline 
division, Sun Oil Co., said in a paper titled, 
“The Unlucky Fuel of 20,000 Uses.” Assert- 
ing that regulation of the industry by muni- 
cipal, state, and federal authorities already 
forms a forbidding complex web, he de- 
clared that in spite of this, low prices for 
natural gas to the small consumer are “due 
to the ingenuity of the natural gas com- 
panies in cutting costs through technologi- 
cal advancements and in finding industrial 
markets for their surplus gas during periods 
of low domestic and commercial consump- 
tion.” 

H. Leigh Whitelaw, managing director of 
GAMA, talking on “What’s New in Steel,” 
declared that phenomenal growth of the oil 
and gas business had kept the steel indus- 
try groggy. “If the steel mills are going to 
operate at capacity this winter, new scrap 
drives in every company must be organized.” 
He stated further: “We have been regulated 
into a competitive position which would 
seem to indicate that if gas remains the 
cheapest source of energy. I question whether 
we shall ever be able to supply the de- 
mand.” 

In an appeal for closer relationship be- 
tween the distributing company and_ the 
transporter, Guy T. Henry, president of 
Central Indiana Gas Co., Muncie, declared 


that management of high pressure, cross- 
country lines adjacent to him quite often 
was unable or unwilling to provide his firm 
and others with gas that they were required 
by federal and state commissions to deliver 
to their customers. He asked that long-range 
cooperative programs be worked out be- 
tween the pipeline companies and the dis- 
tributors. 

Declaring that the life blood of the gas 
industry “originates with the royalty owner,” 
R. C. Kay, Amarillo, asked, “Why does the 
royalty owner all too often become the 
‘forgotten man’ as soon as he has signed 
an oil and gas lease on his land?” The 
speaker appealed for: (1) Elimination of 
petty land practices. (2) Cooperation in a 
nationwide movement for a uniform standard 
of gas measurement. (3) The practice of 
ratable take between fields and between wells 
in the same field. (4) Attainment of a fair 
and equitable field price for gas. 

Recent legal, regulatory, and legislative 
events affecting the natural gas industry 
were reviewed by Marshall Newcomb, gen- 
eral counsel. Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas. 

Substantial progress in the work of the 
INGAA was reported by its retiring presi- 
dent, Joseph Bowes of Tulsa. John A. Fer- 
guson, executive director of the association, 
also reviewed the past year’s effort and urged 
members of the gas industry to unite in a 
program of education, informing the con- 
suming public as to the merits of the busi- 
ness and of the good natural gas had done, 
is doing, and seeks to do. 

It was unanimously agreed in resolutions 
that the Natural Gas act should be revised 
by the 8lst congress and the principles set 
forth in the Rizley-Moore bill be incor- 
porated in the law. 

New officers elected at the 
cluded: A. B. Harper, president. Arkansas- 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Fort Smith, 
president; J. Harold Dunn, president, Sham- 
rock Oil & Gas Co., Amarillo, first vice 
president; W. H. Wildes, president, Repub- 
lic Natural Gas Co., Dallas, second vice 
president: Frederick W. Peters, treasurer. 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, re-elected 
treasurer; John A. Ferguson, Washington. 
D. C., re-elected executive director. 


meeting In- 
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Gas Savers 


National conservation 
committee proposed to 
Texas Mid-Continent men 


A proposed conservation committee em- 
bracing all oil and gas associations, with a 
paid working chairman, was foreseen as a 
powerful agency to stop gas wastage, in a 
talk given by William J. Murray Jr. of the 
Texas Railroad Commission before the Texas 
Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Assn. in its 29th 
annual meeting. The meeting was held at 
Fort Worth Oct. 14-15. 

That the commission itself is unable to do 
the job thoroughly enough because of the 
multiplicity of its present duties led Mr. 
Murray to make the recommendation. He 
felt, too, that the total industry with all its 
parts working on the program could move 
out ahead of regulation. 

A three-fold program was outlined by Mr. 
Murray for reducing gas wastage, which still 
removes 1% billion cu ft from the market in 
Texas alone: Improvement of the efficiency of 
the Texas Railroad Commission, which can 
be accomplished only by hiring more trained 
engineers; more research on additional re- 
covery, which could be done only by public 


institutions because basic research can be 
done more economically by public institutions 
than by industry, such research trains more 
technical men, and the results are more gen- 
erally accessible to the public and less biased; 
and, finally, development of a zeal for con- 
servation for public welfare. 

His inter-association committee recommen- 
dation was well received and is reportedly 
being studied by other bodies. 

P. C. Keith, president of Hydrocarbon Re- 
search, reviewing the current status of syn- 
thetic fuels, told his hearers that the Browns- 
ville hydrocol plant will be completed next 
August. He blamed the lag in development 
of synthetic petroleum on the newness of the 
process and its cost, lack of capital in the oil 
industry, and tax laws. A long-term govern- 
ment loan, to be matched by the oil com- 
panies, would be the best contribution the 
government could make towards the speedup 
of synthetics production. : 

Awards were given Eugene Holman, presi- 
dent of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, and 
Dr. W. E. Wrather, U. S. Geological Survey 
director, for distinguished service. They 
spoke, respectively, on meeting people’s needs 
for oil and on our future mineral supplies. 

R. B. Anderson of Vernon, Texas, was 
re-elected to serve another term as president 
of the association. Attendance at the meet- 
ing was 600. 


Natural Gas by 1950 


In addressing the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Utilities Assn., held in October 
at Milwaukee, C. T. Dickeman, vice presi- 


dent of the Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line 
Co., informed his audience that the new 
natural gas pipeline being laid from the 
Texas oil fields to Wisconsin is now at about 
the halfway point (Maryville, Mo.), and 
that service for Wisconsin customers may 
begin July 1, 1950. 

“In 1950,” Mr. Dickeman stated. “it is 
expected that Wisconsin utilities will re. 
ceive approximately 10 billion cu ft of 
natural gas, in 195] about 29 billion and in 
1952 about 39 billion. It is contemplated 
that the sales of natural gas in the Wis. 
consin and Michigan areas will amount to 
56 billion cu ft by the end of 1950, about 
75 billion in 1951 and 108 billion during 
1952.” 

A contract has been placed with an oil 
company, the speaker stated, for about 660.. 
000 acres of the Hugoton natural gas field 
to fill the requirements of the Wisconsin. 
Michigan pipeline. According to _ geolo- 
gists, Mr. Dickeman declared, about 4 tril- 
lion cu ft of the gas are estimated to be 
available in that area in Texas, sufficient 
for 25 years. 

In Michigan, he said, the storage fields in 
the sand strata about 1200 ft below the 
surface will make it possible to store about 
28 billion cu ft during the summer months. 
so that adequate supplies of gas will be 
available for the winter peaks. 


Standards Seminar 


A private five-day seminar on the organi- 
zation and _ technique of standardization 
work, particularly in individual companies. 


will be held Jan. 24-28, 1949, in Room 503. 


-. 


Industrial Gas Techniques Studied at Midwest Meeting 


Well over 100 industrial gas men 
from the Middle West attended the 
fall meeting of the Midwest Indus- 
trial Gas Council, held at the La- 


Salle hotel, Chicago, Oct. 15. 
Norman Davies, general manager, 
The North American Manufacturing 
Co., opened the morning session with 
a well-prepared talk on “New Devel- 
opments in Burner Equipment.” He 
used slides to illustrate his remarks. 


He was followed by F. W. Hainer, 
vice president, Cleaver-Brooks Co., 
substituting for C. V. Anderson, sales 
manager of that company, who was 
unable to be present. He presented 
an enlightening paper on “Packaged 
Steam Generators.” Slides were used 
to bring out the high spots of his 
talk. 
After 


Room. 


luncheon in the Chicago 
the afternoon session was 


opened by Charles C. Eeles of The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Toledo, who gave 
an educational talk on “Gas Applied 
to High-Speed Forging.” Harold N. 
Ipsen, president, Ipsen Industries, 
Inc., Rockford, Ill., was the closing 
speaker of the day, and he presented 
some interesting facts on “New Gas 
Equipment for the Steel Treating In- 
dustries.” Mr. Eeles’ paper appears in 
this issue of GAS. 


P. F. GIBSON, Western United G&E, Aurora, Ill., secretary, 

and D. R. Groff, Northern Indiana PSC, Hammond, thank 

Bert Roberts, Minneapolis Gas, program chairman of Mid- 
west Industrial Gas Council, for excellent program. 


MEN WHO MADE the program outstanding were these 

speakers: Norman Davies, general manager, North American 

Manufacturing Co.; C. C. Eeles, Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Toledo; 
and F. W. Hainer, vice president, Cleaver-Brooks Co. 
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Question: 


Will he bowl 
or "ball"? 


Husbands usually defer to the wife’s wishes. They find 
it pays. The gas industry, too, can well reflect that it 
will pay to accede to her wishes. She wants her cooking 
made easier, for example, and wise manufacturers will 
offer her a gas range engineered for the purpose. 


The gas industry ... utility, range manufacturer, dealer 
... wants her to continue to regard gas as the best fuel 
for cooking. This will be done only with improved ranges 
making gas perform better than other ways of cooking. 
Most important, gas ranges must have top burners pro- 
viding all heats needed in cooking. Only a two-section 
burner with a Center Simmer can give accurate, visual 
control from 300 to 1200 Btu. 


Only the HARPER CENTER SIMMER does this 


...center flames remain burning when 


outer flames are turned off. 


When the advantages of Harper Center Simmer Burn- 
ers are explained, women invariably want them. They 
want the advantages of accurate low heat control in 
flavor-saving cooking with minimum water, boiling with- 
out boiling dry, cooking of thick liquids, pressure cook- 
ing and keeping food at serving temperature without 
over-cooking. 


The housewife finds that ranges equipped with Harper 
Center Simmer Burners give superior performance. She 
has lower gas bills, her kitchen is cooler, she saves in 
cooking time and pot watching, her meals are tastier and 
more healthful. Ask any of the more than two million 
women using gas ranges equipped with Harper Center 
Simmer Burners. Surveys show they will always cook 
with gas! 

QUESTION: The performance of the gas ranges in use will 
determine the extent to which gas is used for cooking in 
the future. Why not, then, equip all new gas ranges with 
Harper Center Simmer Burners? 


“HOLDS THE LINES 
FOR GAS” 


HARPER-WYMAN COMPANY 


8565 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago 20, Ill. 
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Calendar 


December 


American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers— Washington, D. C., Dec. 


January 1949 


AGA Home Service Workshop— 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Jan. 24-27. 


American Society of Heating & 
Ventilating Engineers—Stevens 
hotel Chicago, Jan. 24-27. 


International Heating & Ventila- 
ting Exposition — International am- 
phitheatre, Chicago, IIl., Jan. 24-28. 


March 


National Assn. of Corrosion Engi- 
neers Annual Convention — Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, March 7-10. 


Oklahoma Utilities Assn. Annual 
Meeting—Tulsa hotel, Tulsa, Okla., 
March 17-18. 


New England Gas Assn. — Hotel 
Statler, Boston, March 24-25. 


Annual Safety Convention & Ex- 
position—Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, March 29-April 1. 


Mid-West Regional: Gas Sales 
Conference—Edgewater Beach ho- 
tel, Chicago, March 29-April 1. 


April 


Distribution, Motor Vehicle & 
Corrosion Conference—Netherlands 
Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, April 4-6. 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Assn. Annual Meeting—Broadmoor 
hotel, Colorado Springs, April 5-7. 


AGA Sales Conference on Indus- 
trial and Commercial Gas—Andrew 
Jackson hotel, Nashville, April 6-8. 


Gas Meters Assn. of Florida- 
Georgia Annual Meeting—Ponce de 
er: hotel, St. Augustine, Fla., April 


Mid-West Gas Assn. Annual Con- 
vention — Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 11-13. 


_National Assn. of Corrosion En- 
gineers — Netherlands-Plaza hotel, 
Cincinnati, April 11-13. 


AGA-EEI Spring Accounting 


Conference — Hotel Book - Cadillac, 
Detroit, Mich., April 11-13. 


Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course — University of Okla- 
homa, April 12-14. 


Midwest Power Conference— 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., April 
18-20. 


Southern Gas Assn. Annual Con- 
vention—Buena Vista hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss., April 20-22. 


The Maryland Utilities Assn. An- 
nual Meeting—Lord Baltimore ho- 
tel, Baltimore, April 22. 


May 


AGA Natural Gas Department 
Spring Meeting—French Lick 
Springs, Ind., May 9-10. 


LPGA Annual Convention—Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, May 9-11. 


AGA Industrial Gas School— 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., 
May 9-13. 


AGA Executive Conference— 
Netherlands Plaza hotel, Cincmnati, 
May 12-13. 


Pennsylvania Gas Assn., Annual 
Convention—Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, May 17-19. 


AGA Production & Chemical 
Conference — Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, N. Y., May 23-25. 


National Restaurant Exposition— 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 24-27. 


The Natural Gas & Petroleum 
Assn. of Canada Annual Meeting— 
Hotel London, London, Ont., May 
26-27. 


National Assn. of Master Plumb- 
ers—Annual Convention & Home 
Comfort Exposition, Cleveland Pub- 
lic auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, 


May 30-June 2. 


June 


Canadian Gas Assn. Annual Con- 
vention—Bigwin Inn, Lake of Bays, 
Ontario, June 16-20. : 


Michigan Gas Assn. Annual Con- 
vention — Grand _ hotel, Mackinac 
Island, Mich., June 24-25. 
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Engineering Societies Bldg., 29 West 39th St., 
New York, by Dr. John Gaillard. 

Dr. Gaillard is mechanical engineer on 
the staff of the American Standards Assn. 
and lecturer in industrial standardization at 
Columbia University. The seminar will con- 
sist of 10 conferences, two being held every 
day, at 9:30 a. m. and 2 p. m. 


Home Service Boss 


Appointed to serve as the new chairman of 
the AGA home service committee, succeed- 
ing Elizabeth J. Lynahan of Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co.. 
Chicago, is Eleanor 
Morrison, director of 
home service for the 
western district of 
Michigan  Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Grand 
Rapids. W. M. Ja- 
cobs, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., Los 
Angeles, chairman of 
the residential gas 
section for the new 
year, made the selec- 
tion. The appoint- 
ment added to honors 
already accorded Miss Morrison, as she is 
presently serving a two-year term as presi- 
dent of the Michigan Home Economics Assn. 

A relative newcomer to utility ranks. 
Miss Morrison joined the Michigan Con- 
solidated staff in October of 1945, and two 
years later was elevated to her present posi- 
tion with the company. An Iowa State Col- 
lege graduate with an M.S. degree from 
Cornell, she was home economics and cafe- 
terias supervisor for the Grand Rapids board 
of education from 1936 to 1943, when she 
took a leave of absence to join the American 
Red Cross. She was in India for a time. 


Eleanor Morrison 


Mires: o™ « «4 


AGA Notes 


Appliance Directory. Starting Jan. 1, 1949, 
the Directory of Approved Gas Appliances 
and Listed Accessories of the AGA Testing 
Laboratories will be published in complete 
form semi-annually instead of quarterly. The 
directory will be distributed to subscribers 
each January and July under the new plan. 
Changes in listings and new approvals of 
appliances and accessories made during the 
intervening months will be listed in a month- 
ly supplement. The change was made prin- 
cipally because of increases in printing costs. 


Home Service Workshop. AGA’s 1949 home 
service workshop will be held Jan. 24-27 
at the Hotel Statler in Cleveland, according 
to announcement by Jessie McQueen, AGA 
home service counselor. 

All phases of home service—demonstration 
and explanation of equipment, promotion, 
programming—will be presented to sales 
managers and home service supervisors in 
attendance. The 1949 workshop will be the 
third annual event of its kind to be held. 
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Time for Decision 


Michigan-Wisconsin line 
cleared by court, SEC 


October was a month of decision for the 
Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. as a lot 
of bumps and chuckholes were cleared from 
the path of the big Texas line now abuild- 
ing. Legal and financial humps were 
smoothed out in actions by both vbke Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission and _ the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The highest court made the first move 
when it refused to review the 1946 decision 
of the FPC which granted the company the 
right to build the line. Review of the case, 
which would have tested the FPC principle 
of “controlled competition,” was sought by 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., which 
presently serves some of the area into which 
the new line will penetrate, and which has 
been a steady intervenor in construction and 
financing applications. 

Full approval of Michigan Wisconsin’s fi- 
nancing plans by SEC further helped to 
speed work on the line, which has_ been 
progressing, but slowly, delayed at every 
turn by intervention. SEC approved the 
companys application for exemption from 
its competitive bidding rule, giving the com- 
pany a clearance on its plan to sell $66 mil- 
lion in bonds to two insurance companies, 
the Metropolitan and the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. Exception to the plan, taken by 
Otis & Co., investment bankers was simul- 
taneously denied. 


The $66 million to be raised through sale 
of the bonds will be added to the $22 mil- 
lion provided by the American Light & 
Traction Co., parent corporation, as equity 
capital; the $88 million is to finance the 
first of three phases of construction of the 
line. Fhis phase includes 800 miles of 
24-in. line from Hansford county, Texas. to 
a point near Joliet, Ill.; 100 miles of 22-in. 
line from there to Milwaukee, and 259 miles 
of 22-in. line to Austin tield, Mich.. plus 
compressor capacity, aggregating 48.000 hp. 
(s to the date of the order, 285 miles of 
24-in. main line had been laid. 

Difficulties encountered in completing the 
line were cited at length by the SEC in its 
order. Material shortages. particularly in 
steel, and rising prices which forced a con- 
stant upward revision in costs were recited. 
Thus. said SEC, these facts plus “the chang- 
ing aspects of the major litigation facing 
this project—which, if successful, might de- 
stroy the project itself—would make it ex- 
tremely difficult, and perhaps impossible, for 
the company to prepare a registration state- 
ment at this time which would give the pub- 
lic more than a conjectural estimate of the 
company’s situation.” Therefore—no com- 
petitive bidding required. 

Meanwhile. work on the line was going 
ahead with renewed vigor as pipe delivery 
schedules by A. O. Smith were being stepped 
up on the third construction spread. 


The line, which will carry 180 MMcf, will 
be completed in 1950. 
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Meter Stations Okayed 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. has been 
authorized by the FPC to construct and 
operate eight sales meter stations along 
its main transmission pipeline in northern 
Mississippi for the sale and delivery of nat- 
uicl gas to the United Gas Pipe Line Co. 
of Shreveport, La. An afhliate of United. 
the United Gas Corp., plans to distribute 
an estimated maximum of 8766 Mcf to 15 
Mississippi communities which now do not 
have natural gas service. Permission was 
sranted United to build and operate facili- 
ties for delivery and resale to its affiliate. 

United estimates cost of its program at 
$799,000, while Tennessee figures the cost of 
the eight stations at about $16,000. 

As this is the only maximum demand con- 
tract Tennessee has made under its filed 
rate schedule G-3, the FPC has warned the 
companies of the danger of “discrimina- 
tion,” and ordered that the proposed facili- 
ties not be used under any terms incon- 
sistent with Tennessee’s filed rate schedule. 

United, in turn, must submit a satisfactory 
rate schedule covering discount pricing to its 
affiliate at least six months before the com- 
pany begins its operation of, the proposed 
facilities. 


Big Inch Boost Soon 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. has re- 
ceived the initial decision go-ahead from an 
FPC presiding examiner authorizing the 
company to construct and operate additional 
natural gas facilities which would increase 
its delivery capacity by 75 MMcf a day. 
The company was turned down flat on its 
proposal to deliver the entire increase to the 
three “Consolidated companies,” East Ohio 
Gas Co., Peoples Natural Gas Co., and New 
York State Natural Gas Corp. Examiner E. 
J. Woodall’s decision said such a move is 
“contrary to the public interest.” 

Boosting the capacity of the Big Inch and 
Little Big Inch lines will enable Texas East- 


ern to deliver 508 MMcf daily. 


The examiner’s decision ordered Texas 
Eastern to connect its pipeline system with 
facilities of 11 distributing companies, but 
not until the company initiates and main- 
tains deliveries authorized by the FPC, in- 
cluding deliveries to the Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co. Philadelphia Gas, a subsidiary 
of United Gas Improvement Co., had previ- 
ously stated that no further connections 
could be made from its mains for home 
heating unless additional supplies could be 
obtained. 

Mr. Woodall’s decision also held that it 
would be “contrary to public interest” to 
order Texas Eastern to sell gas to Arkansas- 
Missouri Power Co. for use as boiler fuel. 


T-C Signs Contract 


Trans-Continental Gas Pipe Line Co. has 
signed contracts with seven utility companies 
in the New York City-New Jersey-Philadel- 
phia area for maximum deliveries of 294.5 
MMcf daily late in 1950 or in early 1951. 
The companies will be served from the 1840- 
mile pipeline Trans-Continental intends to 
build from the Gulf Coast to the Hudson 
river. 

The pipeline’s construction will be financed 
through the offering of preferred and com- 
mon stocks, and first mortgage pipeline 
bonds due in 1968. The line is expected to 
cost approximately $190 million. 

As GAS goes to press, action is still to 
be taken by the FPC on: 

l1_ Extension of the company’s gas _ pur- 
chase contracts. 

2—An amendment to Trans-Continental’s 
application which would allow the company 
to use 30-in. pipe instead of 26-in. pipe in 
1210 miles of the pipeline. 

3—An application of the Trans-Continental 
Gas Pipe Line Corp., a Delaware Corp., to 
acquire. purchase, and construct the _pro- 
posed facilities of Trans-Continental Gas 
Pipe Line Co., a Texas company. 

The gas contracted for by the utility com- 
panies will be used chiefly for mixing with 
manufactured. gas, and should allow the 
utilities to save from $25 to $30 million 
annually. Chief contractor for the gas, at 
a maximum of 100 MMcf a day, is Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 


New Line Helps Columbia 


Columbia Gas System expects a_ better 
winter this year, with a reduced industrial 
curtailment on days of extreme cold, since 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. has an- 
nounced the near-completion of its second 
pipeline and a corresponding step up in de- 
liveries to Columbia. The new line, 1000 
miles of 24-, 26-. and 30-in. pipe which 
parallels the old line, will boost Tennessee’s 
deliveries to 350 MMcf per day. The in- 
crease raises Columbia’s anticipated deliv- 
eries from its three Southwest suppliers from 
140 MMef daily to 515 MMcf per day. 

A new contract with Tennessee which 
calls for an additional 100 MMcf daily by 
the fall of 1949 has been signed. The accel- 
erated contract, replacing one calling for 
delivery of the same amount but not until 
1950. is up for approval by the FPC. 


Alberta Gas Survey Set 


Early announcement of the appointment of 
a three-man commission to make a survey of 
the gas reserves of the province of Alberta, 
Canada, is expected. The report of the survey 
committee is to be completed in time for 
discussion at the next session of the legis- 
lature, scheduled to open Feb. 7. 


Government officials state that the discovery 
of a possible gas field in the Peace River 
district in western Alberta and talk of plans 
to export some of its production to the Pacifie 
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50,000 See Metals Show 


Live Displays Draw Crowds 


“Live” displays by manufacturers of 
gas-fired equipment drew attention of 
many of the 50,000 persons who filed 
through Convention Hall and the Com- 
mercial Museum in Philadelphia Oct. 
25-29 to view the 30th National Metal 
Exposition and Congress. 

Of the 12 gas equipment exhibitors, 
Selas Corp., with a demonstration of its 
“oradiation” process for high speed heat- 
C. A. Hones, with its semi-muffle 


ing; 


furnace for temperatures to 2000°F and 
full-muffle for 2400°F temperatures, oper- 


ating on atmospheric burners under au- 
tomatic temperature control; Carbomatic 
Corp., with a continuous furnace demon- 
strating infra-red heating, were among 
the most outstanding. The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co. provided 600% extra gas 
to the hall for the occasion. AGA hos- 
pitably provided a lounge. 

The llth annual gas breakfast heard 
Oliver Johnson, director of research for 
Iron Age, speak on gas curtailment and 
results of market surveys on industrial 
equipment, both firm and standby. 


EYE-CATCHING exhibit of Gas Appliance Service demonstrated automatic brazing 
with gas. Also part of display were a midget air heater delivering up to 125,000 cim 
of air, small forge furnace. burners for high-speed localized heating. 


SPEAKERS TABLE at the gas-sponsored annual breakfast at the Ritz-Carlton Oct. 27 

included M. A. Combs, AGA; Oliver Johnson, main speaker; Carl Wierum, Brooklyn 

Union, chairman of the metals committee, presiding: M. A. Grossman, research head, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel; A. M. Stock, GAMA Industrial Equipment Division. 
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Coast will insure an early naming of the 
committee. Opposition to any exporting of 
surplus gas until a satisfactory supply for 
Alberta is assured is to be expected from the 
provincial government. 

Proven gas reserves in Alberta have been 
set at 1,433,000 MMcf by government officials, 
while probable reserves total another 3,518,000 
MMcf. 


Cooper-Bessemer to Build 


A $250,000 addition to its main office build. 
ing at Mount Vernon, Ohio, is slated by the 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. The engineering and 
research departments will be housed in the 
two main floors of the addition, while a fire- 
proof, bombproof vault in the basement will 
hold storage space for engineering drawings 
and records. The blueprinting and _photo- 
graphic departments will also be located in 
the new addition. 

In the last few years Cooper-Bessemer en- 
sineers have been responsible for advances 
in the gas-diesel engine field, and increasing 
the tensile strength and widening the scope 
of uses for cast iron, as well as many other 
achievements. 


Canada Propane Plant Open 


Late October saw the opening of Canada’s 
first plant for the commercial manufacture 
of propane. The $'4-million project, belong- 
ing to Western Propane Ltd. of Calgary. 
is located in the Turner Valley section of 
Alberta. 

Most of the new plant’s product will go 
to Alberta rural customers, with some being 
shipped to the neighboring provinces of 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 


FINANCIAL 
Rate Roundup 


Republic Light, Heat and Power Co. of 
Buffalo has given 27.000 of its optional-rate 
basis customers in the Kenmore-Tonawanda- 
Niagara Falls district a 1% rate reduction 
over 1 Mcf. The new rate of 58 cents per 
Mcf was made possible by a decrease in the 
cost of manufactured gas furnished by Semet- 
Solvay Co. 


Brooklyn Union Gas Co. has filed with the 
N. Y. public service commission for a tem- 
porary rate increase which would increase the 
company’s annual gross by approximately $2 
million, citing higher labor and material costs 
in support of its petition. The increase asked 
is 8 cents in the 600 cu ft minimum charge 
of $1.10 and 5 cents per Mcf over the mini- 
mum. The increase will boost the average 
domestic customer's bill 14 cents per month. 


Texas Eastern Net Told 


The Big Inch and Little Big Inch opera- 
tion gave the Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp. a third quarter net income totaling 
$1,380,364, the company has announced. The 
income is equal to approximately 30 cents a 
share. 

Operations during the third quarter were 
hampered somewhat by construction interrup- 
tions and power curtailments, according to 
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SURVEY SHOWS THAT SERVEL ADS REACH 
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“ , Many have been looking Many intend to buy 
“ Servel readers have around for a new refrigerator a new refrigerator within 
“refrigerator on the mind” the next six months 
e| 
8 TURN THESE PROSPECTS INTO BUYERS 
e 
" WITH YOUR OWN LOCAL 
y, GAS REFRIGERATOR PROMOTION 
sf 
During 1949, Gas Refrigerator advertising 
0 will again help pave the way for your sales 
g by gaining high attention and readership. 


And Servel ads are doing more than building 
readership. They’re building your prospect 
list! The advertising was tested to find out 
what kind of readers it was reaching—im- 
mediate prospects or casual “‘readers-by.”’ 
The results showed that Servel is doing 
the best job of attracting the refrigerator- 
minded families. A large percentage of Servel 
readers are definitely in the market for a 


‘ new refrigerator. A great many expect to 
. buy ... very soon. 

r Cash in on this advantage 

p 


There are hundreds of prospects in your 
area... and Servel advertising is talking 
straight to them. They’re listening .. . 
they’re impressed. That’s your cue to launch 
your own Gas Refrigerator promotion .. . 
to tie in with the national campaign. For 
when you promote Servel locally . . . you’re 
directing prospects to your showroom. And 
that’s the only place where you can change 
refrigerator prospects into Servel buyers. 
See your “Tell and Sell’’ portfolio for full 
information . . . or write to Servel, Inc., 
Evansville 20, Ind. 


The GAS Retrigerator 
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R. H. Hargrove, Texas Eastern’s president. 
He also stated that success of the company’s 
pipeline cleaning program indicates that any 
future interruptions of operations due to dirty 
pipe should be relatively minor. 

Mr. Hargrove anticipates a delivery ca- 
pacity of 500 MMcf daily by Jan. 1, 1949. 


Stock Disposal Ordered 


Latest move in The North American Co.’s 
SEC-ordered disposal of certain holdings 
found in violation of the Public Utilities 
Holding Company Act of 1935 is the SEC 
order to dispose of 2563 shares of Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. common on the New 
York stock exchange. The order was made 
on routine application from North Ameri- 
can. 

North American began severance’ with 
PG&E July 1, 1943, distributing 1,166,428 
shares to its stockholders by April, 1947. 
and selling blocks of 700,000 and 75,000 
shares in October of 1948. Further distri- 
bution of 89,104 shares was made to stock- 
holders Nov. 1, 1948. The 2563 shares rep- 
resent the balance of North American hold- 


ings. 


Gas Sales Climbing 


Total September, 1948, sales of gas by 
utilities have increased by 8.1% over the 
same period in 1947. Natural gas sales con- 
tinued an upward trend with an increase of 
9.4%, while manufactured gas sales came 
out of the small slump shown in August, 
increasing 2.1% over the preceding year’s 
figure. 

Therm sales to ultimate consumers in Sep- 
tember totaled 2,145,464,000. 

Changeovers to straight natural gas by sev- 


Here’s one all-gas model home which is 
not open for display or up for sale. It 
belongs to John Pedersen, noted southern 
California architect, and his wife, an in- 
terior decorator, and the Pedersens are 
living in it quite comfortably. The home 
features a New Freedom Gas Kitchen in 
a distinctive setting. 

Mrs. Pedersen and Owen L. McComas, 
architect representative of the SoCal 


A Livable Kitchen - - With New Freedom 


Gas Co., are shown here in the kitchen 
part of the combination kitchen-den- di- 
nette which is one of the Beverly Hills 
home’s most livable spots. The kitchen is 
equipped with a gas refrigerator and a 
gas range, while in other parts of the 
house are a forced air furnace, a gas 
water heater. and a gas-fired incinerator 
which provides composition fertilizer as 
a by-product. 


eral companies diminished production of 
mixed gas and sales in that branch of the 
industry. The decline was measured at 
12.7%. as compared to last September. 


Many prominent gas utility executives, 
consulting engineers, and representatives 
of government public utilities regulating 
commissions have visited the Long Island 
Lighting Co.’s new catalytic cracking 
plant at Riverhead, Long Island. Designed 
for peak ‘oad gas production, the plant 
can be used for the conversion of a va- 
riety of liquid feed stocks into fuel gas. 

Shown here ‘at the plant are (I. to r.) 


S. W. Horsfield, Long Island’s gas produc- 
tion manager; C. G. Milbourne, gas pro- 


duction division, Surface Combustion 
Corp. (which company designed the 
plant); W. M. Hepburn, vice president, 
Surface; E. W. Doebler, vice president, 
Long Island; F. H. Adams, president, 
Surface; C. B. Phillips, vice president, 
Surface; and William Welch, assistant 
gas production manager, Long Island. 
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Rate Hike | Plea Dropped 


The Interstate Natural Gas Co. Inc. has 
been allowed to withdraw proposed supple- 


mental rate schedules which would have 
increased rates and charges more than 


10% to three companies: Mississippi River 
Fuel Corp., Texas Gas Transmission Corp., 
and Southern Natural Gas Co. The sched- 
ules had been previously suspended by the 
FPC with a hearing set for Nov. 8, but with 
an acceptance of Interstate’s application of 
withdrawal the proceedings were ordered ter- 
minated. According to the FPC the _ pro- 
posed increases would have totaled approxi- 
mately $130,700 in the first year. 


Calgary Boost Asked 


Calgary Gas Co. (Alberta) is asking for 
an unspecified increase in the price of gas 
to consumers, giving higher costs as ade- 
quate reason for the boost. The public utili- 
ties board will hear the application — in 
January. 

In the last ten years Calgary has given 
two rate reductions—rates are 17% below 
prewar prices—-while its suppliers have been 
permitted two increases by the board. 

Calgary domestic customers now pay $1.50 
for the first 4 Mcf and $.25 for each addi- 
tional Mcef. 


Panhandle’s Net Jumps 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.’s 12- 
month net income jumped $746,759 over the 
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period ending Sept. 30 of last year. Pan- 
handle’s total net was $8,353,823; the average 
per common share going from $4.35 to $4.82. 


GAS PRODUCTION 
Flaring Hit 


Texas operators tell 
gas utilization plans 


With the Texas Railroad Commission 
threatening to close Texas oil fields unless 
flare-gas waste was greatly reduced, operators 
from a number of the state’s fields and officials 
of three pipeline companies met with the 
commission in a show cause hearing at Austin 
in late October. The operators endeavored 
to show how much progress had been made 
in the last two years toward eliminating the 
waste of casinghead gas, and mapped future 
plans for a more comprehensive utilization 
of the product. 

Paul Kayser, president of El Paso Natural, 
spoke of the economic limitations and the 
problems of FPC certification in relation to 
casinghead gas conservation. He told of El 
Paso Natural’s present and projected take of 
oil-well gas in west Texas, and specifically 
mentioned that of the 102,000 MMcf mar- 
keted by his company in the past nine months 
59.8% has been residue gas. This, said 
Kayser, is equivalent to 7 million bbl of oil. 
He said that El Paso Natural would contract 
to take any additional amount of flare gas 
where the project was economically feasible 
and the reserve had sufficient life. 

Mississippi has also been having troubles 
with rumors of excessive flared gas, but H. M. 
Morse, secretary of the Mississipp: Oil and 
Gas board has declared that “there is no waste 
of natural gas in any of Mississippi's 25 
fields.” Under attack from the chairman of 
the Arkansas Oil and Gas Commission, Dr. 
Morse made public a_ field-showing which 
indicated that the only gas being flared is in 
a few spots where so little gas is produced 
with oil that it cannot even be used for fuel 
to run drilling rigs. 


Arizona Land Leased 


The General Petroleum Corp. has leased 
64,000 acres in Arizona from George C. 
Creager, independent oil producer, the Aztec 
Land and Cattle Co., and the New Mexico- 
Arizona Land and Cattle Co. This is the first 
step in a new General development program. 
Arizona has never produced oil in commercial 
quantities, but has been in the field for a 
number ot explorations in recent years. 

General Petroleum will begin drilling op- 
erations immediately in the Black Mesa Basin 
area, in the Arizona ccunties of Navajo and 
Apache. 


General Conserves 


A new General Petroleum Corp. $700,000 
pressure maintenance plant is slated to go 
into December operation as a petroleum con- 
servation measure in the company’s north 
central Wyoming field. 

The plant will service 11 producing wells, 
and will process about 1500 cu ft of gas for 
each barrel of crude which flows to the serv- 
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LONGHORN 


MOBILE DITCHER 


Will dig 6” to 12” BM 
trench up to 3/2 
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feet deep, at rate 


of 1 to 25 feet per 


minute. 
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Hip action allows opera- 
tion of 30% lateral slope 
without undercutting. 


jm MOBILE DITCHER digs a 6 to 12 inch 
trench up to 314 feet deep, at a 4 to 8 foot speed 
in average soil with a rated speed of from 1 to 25 feet 
per minute. 

Excavates openings for service connections to main. One- 
man operation. Machine weighs 5,000 lbs. Operating, 
maintenance and repair costs are extremely low, based on 
actual field operation by owners. 

The tread of 43” squeezes into narrow places. Tread can be 
spread to 63”. Machine has turning radius of 12 feet. Will 
step along a highway under its own power at 15 m.p.h. 
The strongest evidence we can offer that a Longhorn Mobile 
Ditcher is a dependable, practical machine is the fact that 
owners have purchased second and even third machines. 


TELEPHONE, WIRE OR WRITE 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


The Longhorn Mobile Ditcher incorporates 90% 
of the desired features for trenchers as set forth 
in the recent AGA distribution conference. Ask 
us, and do it now, to send literature giving 
complete information. 


CHRISTMAS 


Longhorn Industries, Inc. 


HENDERSON, TEXAS PHONE 1035 
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Whisper Quiet Model 


JOHN ZINK’S Unique.... 


UNIT HEATER 
Avatlable In Tno Models! 


— WHISPER QUIET MODEL — 


For installations requiring quiet operation. More 
Head Room—Compact Design and More Heat 
From Gas Burned. A.G.A. approved for natural, 
manufactured, mixed or LP gases. Fully 
equipped with Automatic Controls. 


— HURRICANE MODEL — 


For Industrial Installations. This model is also 
compact in design, offering more Head Room 
and More Heat from Gas Burned. Will heat 
40’ x 80’ space. A.G.A approved for natural, 
manufactured, mixed or LP gases. Automatic 
Controls. 


100,000 Btu/hr. 


Both Models finished in Toast Tan Crinkle 
Enamel Baked on. Adjustable Louvers. 


—Write for Literature— 


JOHN ZINK COMPANY 


4401 S. Peoria -2- Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
New York - Salt Lake City - Houston - Los Angeles 


California Representative: S. G. Higginbotham 
403 W. Eighth St. - Los Angeles 
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ice. The gas will be added to gas from stil] 
another field which taps a lower area than 
the crude wells, and the total will be pumped 
back into the ground. The reinjected gas will 
aid in gaining maximum recovery of crude 
oil and, in effect, store the gas for future use. 

A 300-hp Clark MA-8-2 cycle angle com. 
pressor, gas-fired, will be used to pump about 
1.75 MMcf back into the ground each diy, 


Philly Expansion Told 


Philadelphia Coke Co. is working on a 
$l-million expansion program at its north. 
eastern Philadelphia Richmond St. plant. 
The new gas-handling equipment supple- 
ments the program set out under an agree. 
ment whereby Philadelphia Coke is to supply 
the. Philadelphia Gas Works Co. with 400-Btu 
gas for a 10-year period which began last 
May. The coke gas will be combined with 
natural gas by Philadelphia Gas to up the 
thermal capacity to normal. 


__ REGULATION 
Emergency Again 


FPC reinstates winter 
rulings for Panhandle 


The emergency service rulings affecting 
Panhandle Eastern’s midwestern natural gas 
deliveries last winter have been reinstated 
for this winter—Nov. 1 to April 30—by FPC 
order. At the Oct. 21 show cause hearing 
Panhandle made no objection to reinstate- 
ment of the order. 

Texas Gas Transmission Co. requested that 
Panhandle’s daily obligation to Texas Gas 
be changed so that a minimum of 8 MMcf 
be deliverable even under full curtailment, 
but the request was denied. 

In Springfield, I[Il., the U. S. district court 
granted a temporary injunction restraining 
the Illinois Power Co. from refusing to com- 
ply with a 50% cutback ordered by Pan- 
handle. The hater was ordered by the 
FPC, which brought the injunction suit, so 
that Panhandle obligations in Michigan and 
Ohio could be met. Illinois Power had re- 
stored full service to interruptible customers 
on the advice of the Illinois Commerce com- 
mission after a brief curtailment period. 

* * * 


Meanwhile, in Tennessee the state railroad 
and public utilities commission has denied 
the request of Tennessee Gas Co. for per- 
mission to refuse gas service for space heating 
purposes to new customers, 


Rule Changes Proposed 


The FPC is proposing adoption of three 
general rules governing the filing of certifi- 
cates of public convenience and _ necessity. 

The first proposal is designed to clarify 
the section of the Natural Gas Act which 
provides that a certificate must be obtained 
before any company may construct, acquire, 
or operate facilities for the purpose of en- 
gaging in the sale or transportation of nat- 
ural gas, which falls under FPC jurisdic- 
tion. The new rule says that “‘facilities” will 
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not include certain auxiliary and replace- 
ment equipment, or newly established facil- 
ities in a locality already served from the 
same_ pipeline. 

Proposal No. 2 holds the issuance of tem- 
porary certificates to cases where permanent 
certificates are pending and the temporary 
okay covers only minor extensions and main- 
tenance of service. 

Operations of less than 60 days duration 
would be exempt from certificate provisions 
of the act under the third proposal. How- 
ever, a notice of such operations and their 
subsequent discontinuance must be filed 


with the FPC. 


Individual Filing Caput 


There'll be no more filing of natural gas 
rate schedules in the form of individual con- 
tracts, according to a recent FPC order. In. 
stead, schedules are to be filed in the form 
of uniform tariffs. The rules amendments 
went into effect Dec. 1. The move was made 
to assure “uniformity and simplicity” in 
schedules throughout the industry. 

The changes were first proposed in 1940, 
and although World War II interrupted a 
complete changeover then, several companies 
adopted the new tariffs voluntarily. The FPC 
asserts that this shows that the changes are 
beneficial to the industry as well as to its 
customers. 

The modified regulations permit companies 
“to retain price provisions of presently effec- 
tive rate schedules which cannot be stated in 

. . dollars and cents without effecting a 
change in rates or charges.” 

The FPC states that further revision per- 
mits inclusion of company policy statements 
concerning rate changes through application 
of adjustment provisions in filed service 
agreements and certain rate schedules. These 
changes must be accomplished by filing new 
rate schedules as prescribed in the amended 
Natural Gas Act. 


FPC Tells Empire ‘No’ 


The FPC has affirmed a presiding ex- 
aminer’s decision authorizing the New York 
State Natural Gas Corp. to acquire, construct, 
and operate natural gas transmission facilities 
in Pennsylvania and New York. A bill of 
exceptions to the decision filed by the com- 
pany was denied. The company had specifi- 
cally asked that ten miles of 8- and 10-in. 
pipeline acquired from the Empire Gas and 
Fuel Co. go unrecorded because of its con- 
tention that the facilities did not constitute 
an “operating system.” The FPC held dif- 
ferently. 


MISCELLANY 


Window Display Wins 


A window display by the Michigan Gas 
& Electric Co. won a certificate of merit 
during the recent “Parade of Progress” 
program held in Dowagiac, Mich. The 
award, given by Brand Names Foundation 
Inc., was for Michigan Gas’ display based 
on the theme, “The best in the land when 
you buy by brand.” 
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EXTINGUISHING 


give you MORE PROTECTION per dollar 


Ansul Model 350 


Ansul Dry Chemical Fire Extinguishers give you more protection .. . 
pound for pound ... dollar for dollar . . . than any other extinguisher 
of comparable size. In addition . . . Ansul Fire Extinguishers provide 
the best first-aid protection: 


GQ For hazards involved in storing, transferring 
and transporting PROPANE, BUTANE and other 
flammable gases. 

© For fires in live electrical wiring and equipment. 

Ansul Fire Extinguishers have the highest estab- 

lished ratings for effectiveness on flammable liquid 

fires, based on tests by nationally recognized ap- 
proval agencies. The longer range stream of dry 
chemical is effective in winds and drafts. 

After use, Ansul Dry Chemical Fire Extinguishers 

can be recharged “on the spot” ... providing con- 

tinuing protection ... and annual recharging of 

Ansul extinguishers is not necessary. 

Safe to use .. . non-toxic, non-corrosive, non- 

abrasive. 

Ansul Dry Chemical Fire Extinguishers are pre- 

ferred fire protection in 

Gas Industry. 


C oma 74 7 Ask for your copy of file 
AA ) ag i No. 215. You will receive 
factual data on how Ansul 
Dry Chemical Fire Extin- 
guishers will cut your fire 
protection costs. 


Listed and approved by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories and Factory Mutual Laboratories. 


ST CHEMICAL COMPANY 


% , arOtth : 


AN 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER DIVISION, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CiTIES 
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Easy, fast 


pipe under 
tracks and 
pavement 


. way to install » 


...push it with a GREENLEE Pipe Pusher 


What might be a very tough job— 
installing pipe under a railway, street, 
sidewalk or floor—becomes a quick, 
simple one with a GREENLEE Hydrau- 
lic Pipe Pusher and Power Pump. 

With this GREENLEE equipment one 
man can push pipe at the rate of two 
feet a minute... do in half an hour work 
that could take several men a day or 
more using old methods. 

The GREENLEE eliminates extensive 


ditching as just a short trench accom- 
modates the Pusher. .no disturbing 
of roadbed or traffic, no tearing up of 
pavement, lawns, floors ...does away 
with back-filling, tamping, tunneling, 
repaving. Cuts job time to a fraction. 

Get facts today on this time- 
saving, efficient tool. Write Greenlee 
Tool Co., Division of Greenlee 
Bros. & Co., 1952 Columbia Avenue, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


TOOLS FOR CRAFTSMEN 


GREENLEE 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE GREENLEE HYDRAULIC PIPE PUSHER 


Easy — one or two men can easily operate on any job. 
Portable — compact, easy to carry to job and set up. 
Fast — operates at six different speeds. Two models — (1) 
for pipe up to 4-inch; (2) for larger pipe, drainage ducts, 
concrete sewer pipe. Do the job easier, quicker with a 
GREENLEE. 
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Vanishing Era 


Rotary meters replaced 
by orifice models 


Three old rotary station meters finally 
found progress in gas measurement devices 
a little too much for them. The three meters, 
installed by the Portland Gas & Coke Co. in 
1913, were dismantled a few weeks ago as a 
new orifice meter was put into service at the 
Portland plant. They were semi-retired in 
1925 when a Thomas meter was installed, but 
as late as last winter they saw occasional 
duty when gas sendout exceeded the two- 
MMcf capacity of the Thomas. Two new 
orifice meters, able to meter the plant’s entire 
output, will take over this winter, and the 
142%-ton giants soon will be just a memory. 


Four-Cycle Turboflow 


Cooper-Bessemer has announced the adap- 
tation of its Turboflow development to the 
four-cycle gas engine, making possible a 20% 
cut in fuel costs while increasing power 14%, 
according to the company. The new Turbo- 
flow is expected to be on the production line 
by July of 1949. 


The Turboflow was announced a year ago 
in connection with two-cycle natural gas en- 
gines. The new development will discard the 
standard fuel mixing valve of the four-cycle 
engine and replace it with a gas injection 
system similar to that used in Cooper- 
Bessemer’s atmospheric gas-diesel engines. 

The company states that in any area where 
natural gas is available at $1.10 (or less) 
per Mcf fuel cost savings can be obtained. 


SoCal Medic Plan Set 


SoCal Gas’ employee hospital and medi- 
cal plan went into effect Nov. 1 after a 
suficient number of employees had signed 
up for the plan to be put into operation. 
The coverage for employees includes hospi- 
tal and medical treatment for all conditions, 
and is made through the agency of the 
Lincoln National Plan. 

All employees who signed up before Dec. 
1 were eligible without physical examina- 
tion, while later applicants must have a 
physical exam at their own expense. New 
employees will be eligible for the free sign- 
up if they apply within 31 days after their 
first six months with SoCal. 


Pipeline Movie Shown 


A 10-minute version of the SoCal Gas Co.’s 
technicolor movie dealing with the Texas- 
California pipeline, “Westward Flow,” will 
be distributed by Fox West Coast theaters 
throughout southern California during late 
November and December. The new version 
will be titled “Biggest Inch.” The color movie 
was premiered at the PCGA conference last 
vear. 
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EARL D. CLUTTER, general superintendent 
of the eight associated gas companies in the 
Pittsburgh Group of The Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem Inc., recently announced three promo- 
tions in supervisory personnel made _ neces- 
sary by the assignment of 40 compressing 
stations into three divisions of responsibility. 
Twelve stations operated by The Manufac- 
turers Light & Heat Co. and Home Gas Co. 
form a new northern division and have been 
placed under the supervision of L. G. 
THOMPSON. JOHN T. WILSON will be in 
charge of the central division—14 facilities 
operated by Manufacturers Light & Heat 
and Natural Gas Co. of West Virginia. 
Also including 14 stations, the new southern 
division will be headed by R. A. MITCHELL. 
General supervision of the three new divi- 
sions will be handled by M. L. COWDEN, 
superintendent of compressing stations for 
the Pittsburgh Group. 


JOSEPH L. HAIN, general gas foreman, 
Hammond district of Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Co., completed 50 years of service 
with the company on Sept. 20. At a congratu- 
latory dinner DEAN H. MITCHELL, presi- 
dent, presented the company’s gift to Mr. 
Hain—a combination radio, television and 
record player. His fellow employees gave 
Mr. Hain photographic equipment for taking 
and showing colored pictures. 


R. D. WASSERMAN, president of the Eu- 
tectic Welding Alloys Corp., has announced 
the appointment of PAUL E. MILLER and 
JACK R. KOSKE to the board of regional 
sales supervisors. Mr. Miller is Eutectic’s 
regional sales supervisor in the Mid East 
section of the U. S. and Mr. Koske holds 
the same position in the East Central section. 


WINNELL SIMMONS, home service director 
for the Houston Natural Gas System, has left 
the company to assume full time duty in her 
home. Her department will be operated by 
MISS FRANCIS GRIFFITH and MISS 
EDITH ESTES, Houston Natural employees. 


HARLAND C. FORBES has been elected a 
trustee and appointed to the executive com- 
mittee of the board of trustees of the Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York Inc. He is 
vice president in charge of development and 
planning for the company. 


HENRY R. MALLORY recently was elected 
a director of Hartford (Conn.) Gas Co., 
succeeding the late CLIFFORD R. CHEN- 
EY. Mr. Mallory is executive vice president 
and treasurer of Cheney Brothers. 


FREDERICK KIEFER, superintendent of 
gas distribution for Delaware Power & Light 
Co. for more than 47 years, retired Nov. 1. 
Mr. Kiefer started with the company as a 
pipefitter. 


MARTHA CARNES has been appointed di- 
rector of home economics for Servel’s Home- 
maker’s Institute. She is the former assistant 
home economics director. 


J. K. MacDONALD, president of the Con- 
federation Life Assn., has been elected to the 
board of the Consumers’ Gas Co. of Toronto, 


Ont. 
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NORMAC 


COUPLINGS, SLEEVES 
and FITTINGS 


for maximum deflection, 
ease of “stabbing,”’ complete 
confinement of the rubber! 


So close are “Normac” rubbers confined at 
- the gasket tip that possibility of flow is re- 
duced almost to “nil.” These couplings, 
sleeves and fittings . . . approved by gas 
. utility men across the country for their 
time-saving features, ease of handling and 
dependable service ... are available in 
a complete range of sizes. Made from air 
furnace malleable iron they provide greater 
wall thickness than pipe on which used. 


NORMAC COUPLINGS are made with 5” 
centers in all sizes. NORMAC SLEEVES 
are identical in design except that they are 
made with 10” centers. Nuts and gaskets 
are interchangeable. 


NORMAC COMPRESSION-END SERVICE “TEE” 


First fitting of this type ever produced with full coupling depth 
and special threads on male end to prevent dropping into old 


hand taps when used to replace standard threaded fittings. 


NORMAC COMPRESSION-END SERVICE “ELL” 


Makes it possible to “stab” pipe into stops and wiihout meas- 
uring, pull back a safe distance from stops to allow for ultimate 


deflection to eliminate possibility of strain against tap in main. 


NORMAC COMPRESSION-END IRON BODY BRASS 
CORE SERVICE STOPCOCKS end the neces- 


sity of threading on the job plus the elimination of the 
threads themselves—combining all the advantages of NORMAC 
COUPLINGS and the best in stopcock design. 2!” coupling 
depth on each end. 


Write for the NORMAC CATALOG of Gas Distribution Equipment 


NORTON-McMURRAY MFG. CO. 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. * CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Couplings @ Meter Bars @ Sleeves @ Cocks @ Bell Joint Clamps e Service Tees & Ells 
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Edson W. Forker 
... Blaw-Knox 


H. P. Liversidge 
... Phila. Electric 


HORACE P. LIVERSIDGE, chairman of the 
board of Philadelphia Electric Co., has been 


NEW cas Aipnck FOR 
FURNACES, HEATERS 


A complete control unit for small 
furnaces and space heaters, 
Model 51, replaces four separate 
controls: hand cock, automatic 
pilot, motorized valve, and limit 
control. Saves control costs, as- 
sembly and installation expense. 
Available with Thermostat and 
Transformer. AGA listed. 


NEW cASApyCk FOR 
WATER HEATERS 


This combination thermostatic 
valve and pilot assembly pro- 
vides production savings up to 
5% on your water heaters. Feel- 
er bulb attaches to outside of 
tank, avoiding need for well or 
hole in tank. Has safety shutoff. 
Handles all gasses. AGA listed. 


& 
: ‘ 


WRITE for your copy of new 
A-P GAS CONTROL CATALOG. 
Add A-P Dependability to your 
Gas Fired Appliances. 
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B. L. Lerch O. D. Shaddox 
. . « General Controls 


presented with a gold medal honoring his 
50th anniversary with the company. The pre- 


Costs 


¥ Improved Appearance 
¥ Increased Efficiency 
J Simplified Installation 


and Service 


Cross section showing plunger 
shield and composition seat 


Solenoid Gas Valve for furnaces 
Non-gumming, positive-sealing 


There’s no gumming or sticking in this new A-P Model 
162 Gas Solenoid. Unique plunger shield keeps gas 
impurities away from plunger parts. 
composition valve disc seals positively on all gasses. 
Lasts longer, operates more efficiently, AGA Listed. 
Available with fan switch, limit control, electric auto- 
—_— matic pilot, transformer, terminal board — all built 
into streamlined case. 


AUTOMATIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2526 NORTH THIRTY-SECOND ST,, MILWAUKEE 10, WIS. 


DEPENDABLE 


New flexible 


CONTROLS 


FOR HEATING . . . AIR CONDITIONING , , , REFRIGERATION 


Wm. L, Jett 
. « « Mueller 


John J. Brandt 
Cribben & Sexton 


sentation ceremony took place at a celebration 


attended by 3000 PEC employees. 


EDSON W. FORKER has been named pres- 
ident and GEORGE E. KOPETZ and 
RALPH E. MOSER vice presidents of the 
Chemical Plants division of Blaw-Knox Con- 
struction Co. Mr. Forker, who joined the 
company in 1927, is a vice president of the 
division in charge of process equipment and 
has managed the Chemical Plants division 
since its formation in 1939. Mr. Kopetz and 
Mr. Moser have served with the organization 
since 1939 and 1942, respectively. 


B. L. LERCH has been named _ factory 
branch manager of General Controls Co.’s 
new St. Louis office. Mr. Lerch, formerly 
with the Mercoid Corp. in Chicago, joined 
General Controls Sept. 1, 1947, as Dallas 
branch manager. O. D. SHADDOX, sales 
engineer at the company’s Kansas City fac- 
tory branch since 1945, is now manager of 
the new Oklahoma City office. The addition 
of these two offices makes a total of 17 fac- 
tory branches throughout the country. 


WILLIAM L. JETT retired from the Muel- 
ler Co. of Decatur, IIl., Dec. 1 after 45 
years of service. Mr. Jett was manager of 
Mueller’s Dallas and Atlanta offices before 
going to Los Angeles in 1912 as southern 
California district salesman for the firm. 
J. L. LOGSDON, general manager of the 
Mueller Co. on the Pacific Coast, appointed 
ROBERT P. JETT, William Jett’s son. to 
take over sales in the southern California 
district. 


JOHN J. BRANDT has been appointed as- 
sistant general sales manager of Cribben & 
Sexton Co., according to a recent announce- 
ment by HAROLD E. JALASS, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager. Mr. Brandt 
will continue to be sales promotion and 
advertising manager. 


M. J. BOHO has been elected vice president 
in charge of sales, Hagan Corp., Pittsburgh 
combustion control and flow meter manufac- 
turer. Mr. Boho joined Hagan as field service 
engineer in 1936 after serving as a research 
engineer in private industry and with the 
Potomac Electric Power Co., Washington, 
D. C. In 1938 he was transferred to Hagan’s 
new projects division where he was engaged 
in the development, design, and application 
of automatic combustion controls for the steel 
industry. In 1945 he was appointed assistant 
general manager of sales. 


ISAAC FOGG, president of Atlas Powder 
Co. and ADOLPH A. RYDGREN, president 
of Continental American Life Insurance Co., 
have been elected to the board of directors 
of the Delaware Power & Light Co. 
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RONALD B. SMITH, engineer, has joined | 
The M. W. Kellogg Co. Mr. Smith’s special | 


fields include gas turbines, superchargers, 
condensers, oxygen plants, and power ma- 
chinery. He is a consultant to the Atomic 
Energy Commission and a member of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. 


ALFRED MAY, commercial manager of San 
Diego Gas & Electric Co. since 1932, retired 
recently. He joined the company in 1911 as 
a member of the sales staff and the following 


year was named to supervise the investigation | 


department. Before going to San Diego Mr. 
May had been new business manager at 
Minot, N.D., for Northern States Power Co. 


WALTER D. BINGER has been elected a 
director of The National Radiator Co., Johns- 


town, Pa. Mr. Binger is vice president of the | 


City Investing Co. and president of City 
Construction Co., New York City. He is also 
chairman of the National Technological Ad- 
visory Committee and consultant to the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 


DUANE R. HARPER has been named as- 
sistant to F. M. ROSENKRANS, new busi- 
ness manager of The Gas Service Co., Kan- 
sas City. Since June 1946 Mr. Harper has 
been new business representative of the 
company at Aurora and recently served as 
superintendent of the firm’s eastern group 
of properties. 


TOM J. COMPTON is now special represen- 
tative for the Arkansas division of the Ar- 
kansas Louisiana Gas Co. He was formerly 
manager of the Prescott, Ark.. office of the 
company. He will operate from Little Rock 
headquarters under the direction of R. W. 
Curran, ALGC’s Arkansas division manager. 


JOHN O. SHOLAR, recently announced in 
GAS as the new superintendent of gas opera- 
tions for the Florida Public Service Co., 
Orlando, holds that position for the South 
Carolina Electric & Gas Co., Columbia. He 
left the Florida utility several months ago. 


C. E. TWEEDLE, assistant to the president 
of Askania Regulator Co., Chicago, was 
elected vice president of the company at a 
recent board of directors meeting. Mr. 
Tweedle joined Askania in October 1946 
after serving in the Navy. 


ARTHUR B. VAN BUSKIRK, vice presi- 
dent of T. Mellon & Sons, has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of Kop- 
pers Co. Inc. Mr. Van Buskirk succeeds 
DONALD D. SHEPARD of Washington, D. 


C., who resigned. 


W. L. DUTTON, head of the engineering 
department of Union Gas Co. of Canada Ltd., 
has been appointed operations manager of the 
company. THOMAS WEIR, general man- 


ager, announced the change. 


JOHN KIRTLEY has been named director 
of the public and industrial relations depart- 
ment of the Texas Gas Transmission Corp. 
He is a former chairman of the state public 
service commission. 


R. L. BEVAN has retired as chief engineer 
of Union Gas Co. of Canada Ltd. after 37 
years of activity in the Canadian gas industry. 
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Me 


a 1858, when the Atlantic 
cable carried its first 
message, “‘Roots”’ had been 
building blowers for four 


not good because we're old, 
but old because we're good, 


Re mee 


R-C Rotary Posi- 
tive Gas Pump, 
used as revivify- 
ing unit. Variable é “ 
to 500 CFM. eg eee 


Steam-turbine driven, 
multi-stage R-C Centrif- 
ugal Booster for coke- 
oven gas, in public utility 
service. 


You obtain an important, exclusive advantage when you consult 
us about problems of moving air or gas. That is, our dual-ability 
to supply either Centrifugal or Rotary Positive units. 

This dual choice allows you to match equipment exactly to your 
needs, in capacities, pressures and other characteristics. You can 
have standard Rotary Positive units from 10 CFM up to 50,000 
CFM, or Centrifugal units from 2,000 CFM up to 100,000 CFM. 

So, utilize this exclusive dual-ability by consulting us on all your 
blower and gas pump requirements. The economy and depend- 
ability of R-C Blowers have been proved for almost a century. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORPORATION 


812 Oregon Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 


O0TS-fONNERSVILLE 


OTARY ENTRIFUGAL 


BLOWERS - EXHAUSTERS - BOOSTERS - LIQUID AND VACUUM PUMPS - METERS - INERT GAS GENERATORS 


. * ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES ~« * 
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G. E. WILSON, superintendent of distribu- 
tion for the associated gas companies in the 
Pittsburgh Group of The Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem Inc., has expanded the group’s cadet 
engineering program by naming two new dis- 
tribution district engineers. DAVID D. WIL- 
SON has been appointed engineer for distri- 
bution district No. 2, with headquarters in 
Salem, Ohio. PAUL J. SPRINGER was 
named distribution district engineer for The 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Co. and will 
make Washington, Pa., his headquarters. The 
cadet engineering program offers engineer- 
ing graduates an opportunity to gain prac- 
tical experience in many phases of gas com- 
pany operations. 


PAUL N. KUZMICH has joined the gas 


engineering department of Manufacturers 
Light & Heat: under the same program. He 
will specialize in corrosion protection of 
pipelines. 


LINCOLN PIERCE has been promoted to 
manager of the Boston sales office of the 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
He was a member of the New York sales 
office force. Mr. Pierce succeeds E. B. LANE, 
who died Sept. 16. NELSE HERVAN was 
promoted to assistant sales manager of the 
Boston office. 


J. R. PISTORIUS has been appointed man- 
ager of sales for the heater division of the 
Inland Steel Container Co. at New Orleans. 
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of HILL,HUBBELL 
PIPE PROTECTION 


Your pipe, mill coated-and-wrapped to your exacting specification, 
delivered to site ready to install, eliminates all the uncontrollable 
factors resulting in costly delays from the field application of 
coating-and-wrapping. 


The HILL, HUBBELL modern system of processing and scheduling 
your coated-and-wrapped pipe, assures prompt delivery when 
you want it. 


“CORPORATION 


CLEVELAN D, OHIO. 


Division o& GENERAL PAINT \ 


30 91 MAWFiIe& tu © RO. 
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- OBITUARIES - 


ROBERT WRAY PORTER, 60, died Oct. 
26 at his home in South Orange, N. J. He 
was an assistant to Robert S. Waters, presi- 
dent of the National Radiator Co. Mr. Por- 
ter was a New York management consultant 
until his January, 1946, appointment as as- 
sistant to the president of NRC. In this ca- 
pacity he assisted in administrative planning 
and also conducted special surveys and mar- 
ket studies. 


JACK M. LITTLE SR.. former southwestern 
sales executive for the Detroit-Michigan 
Stove Co., died Oct. 12 at his home at Dal- 
las, Texas, at the age of 63. He had been 
ill for almost a year. Mr. Little was a mem- 
ber of numerous trade organizations afhliat- 
ed with the gas industry and several Dallas 
civic organizations. 


JAMES S. MEISNER, distribution consult- 
ant for United Gas Corp. at Houston until 
his retirement two years ago, died Oct. 20. 
He was 65. Of the 47 years he spent in the 
gas industry, Mr. Meisner was associated 
with United Gas and its predecessors for 27. 


BRUNO RAHN, president of the Milwaukee 
Gas Light Co., died Sept. 6. He was 65. 
Mr. Rahn, a resident of Rhinelander, Wis., 
started with the Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 
as an office boy. 


W. B. COX, 65, a Winchester, Ky., engineer 
for the Louisville Gas & Electric Co., died 
at his home Oct. 18 of a heart attack. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Reading Chart 


SCHUTTE & KOERTING CO., 12th and 
Thompson, Philadelphia 22. 


MODEL: Strip-O-Chart. 
APPLICATION: Direct flow reading. 


DESCRIPTION: This direct flow reading 
chart is designed for attachment to SK Rota- 
meters with rigid, cast iron tube frames. 
The retaining strip for the chart is made 
of stainless steel, while the removable scale 
is reproduced on chart film. The chart elim- 
inates the need for separate calibration charts. 
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Thickness Detector 
BRANSON INSTRUMENTS _INC.. 


bury, Conn. 
MODEL: FMSS-5 Audigage. 
APPLICATION: For non-destructive thick- 


copper, alumi- 


Dan- 


ness measurement of steel, 


num, glass, unfilled plastics, and others— 
from one side. Typical applications include 
boilers, 


tanks, pipes, ship hulls, 


vessels, and sheet metal. 


pressure 


DESCRIPTION: New features of this model 
include instrument indications for use in 
noisy locations, adjustable frequency modu- 
lation to facilitate measurement of seriously 
corroded equipment, special permeability 
tuning unit for increased sensitivity over the 
whole frequency range, and increased fre- 
quency range for measurement of steel down 
to 1/16 in. Special ranges can be provided 
for thinner materials. The instrument is 
portable and battery operated. 


Panel Heater 


BRYANT HEATER 
CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
MODEL: Circulaire. 


DESCRIPTION: The 
Circulaire heats two 
ways; it emits rays 
of radiant heat, and 
it circulates warm 
air. Since it is but 
5% in. thick, the 
heater requires little 
floor space. It mounts 
flush to the wall and 
no cutting of floors 
or carpets is neces- 
sary. Venting is re- 
quired. 

Manufactured in 
three sizes for va- 
rious types of gas, 
the Circulaire has a 
baked on ivory en- 
amel finish. The 
burner compartment has front door access. 
The heat exchanger is separated from the 
wall and cabinet front by multiple air 
spaces. The “ruffled” porcelain enamel 
front increases radiating capacity. 
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Air Compressor 


AIR-FLO COMPRESSOR CO., Akron, Ohio. 
MODEL: Air-Flo. 
DESCRIPTION: The basic compressor uses 


18 standardized principal parts io construct 
a line of 48 different models of 1, 2. 3, 4 or 
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6-cylinder pumps in single or two _ stage 
types. All parts are interchangeable from 


the smallest to the largest pump, and it is 
possible to carry a small basic inventory of 
replacement parts which will be available 
for any Air-Flo compressor in the plant, 
regardless of size or model. 

The compressors are available in _ sizes 
from ™% to 40 hp with 2.5 to 275 cfm capa- 
city at 30- to 300-lb pressure in vertical, V 
type or side angle construction, with single, 
twin, or radial staggered cylinder arrange- 


ments. 


hates Rack 


UNIVERSAL CONTROLS CORP., 
Davis St., Dallas. 

MODEL: Meter repair rack. 
APPLICATION: Designed to reduce cost 


731 W. 
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and time required to repair iron case gas 
meters, this rack will hold Sprague, Metric. 
and Emco types up to and including No. 2 
Sprague, 10-Light Metric, and No. 2 Emco. 
It is built on special order for No. 1 and 
No. 2 Tobey. 

DESCRIPTION: The base of the rack is so 
arranged that it may be bolted to work 
bench or fastened to a 3-in. pipe flange for 
pedestal mounting with pipe to floor of the 
shop. The hand operated toggle clamp works 
easily and rigidly holds the meter between 
rubber faced blocks with a force of 800 Ib. 
This leaves both hands of the repairman 
free to use faster working tools such as 
screwdrivers of brace, air or electric operated 
types. 


SPECIALIZED Fittings for your 


COPPER TUBE SERVICE RENEWALS 


AT THE MAIN, get your copper service re- 
newals off to a good start with a Dresser 
Street Tee. Specially designed for use with 
copper tubing. Safe, quickly installed, per- 
manent. Also available in insulating types. 


AT THE CURB COCK, 
connections are made 
simply and quickly 
with Dresser Male 
-daptors. One adaptor 
on each side permits 
use of existing cock. 


Service Head Adaptor quickly makes 
up gas-tight on the copper tube, 
seals off the space between the 
copper and the old steel service, 
provides a rigid connection for 
basement piping. 


Fittings illustrated are part of a complete line of service fittings 
designed by Dresser especially for copper tube renewals. Write 
today—ask for sales engineer to call and explain how others are 
using copper tubing. 


DRESSER «cornre2e- exrrnes 


Dresser Manufacturing Division (One of the Dresser Industries), 59 Fisher Ave., Brad- 
ford, Pa. In Texas: 1121 Rothwell Street, Houston * In Canada: Dresser Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. * Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Houston, San Francisco 
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The meter may be swung to any desired 
position and locked at that point for best 
access to front and back plates, index and 
cover. Entire rack rotates on a king pin 
for quick access to front or back sides. Con. 
struction is heavy welded steel to withstand 
years of hard usage. 


Water Heater 


M. M. HEDGES MANUFACTURING CO., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MODEL: <Actane line of automatic storage 
type water heaters. 


DESCRIPTION: Production is under way 
on these AGA-approved heaters in sizes from 
20 to 66 gal. Features include Dial-Set water 
temperature control, fast recovery (will heat 
full tank of water in 50 minutes), quiet oper- 
ation, and 100% safety shutoff. Drilled, 
raised port burners are centered on the tank 
with easy burner access through an insulated 
door which has asbestos gaskets to prevent 
combustion fumes discoloring outside finish. 

The heavy gauge, hot aipped tank is indi- 
vidually tested at 300-Ilb pressure. Insulation 
is Fiberglas blanket type. The extra heavy 
corrosion resistant internal flue is built 
around a spiral baffle. A draft diverter hood 
prevents down drafts. Extra baffle beneath 
burners catches condensation and keeps floor 
cool. Deluxe models are equipped with a 
magnesium anodic rod to prevent corrosion. 


Byron Jackson 


M. M. Hedges 


Pumping Unit 


BYRON JACKSON CO., Box 2017 Termina 
Annex, Los Angeles 54. | 


MODEL: Type VMT pumps. 
APPLICATION: For handling liquids, hot 


or cold, corrosive or noncorrosive, where the 
net positive suction head is limited. 


DESCRIPTION: This pump is a multi-stage 
vertical pumping unit mounted in a barrel 
from which it takes suction. Base of the 
pump is at ground level. The length of the 
barrel below is determined by the npsh re- 
quirement. This arrangement permits pump- 
ing from a suction vessel set at a lower ele- 
vation than the pump. 

Pumps are standardized in four sizes with 


8-, 10-, 12- and 14-in. barrels. These sizes 


| cover capacities to 1000 gpm with heads up 


to 250 psi and are applicable, with standard 
materials, for temperatures to 250°F. Larger 
sizes are furnished to 5000 gpm to specifi- 
cations. All sizes can be made suitable for 
corrosive materials and temperatures from 
sub-zero to 750°F. 
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Conversion Burner 


MID-CONTINENT METAL PRODUCTS 
CO., 1960 Clybourn Ave., Chicago. 


MODEL: Lo-Blast Economite. 
APPLICATION: For typical domestic in- 


stallations, and especially for use as original 
equipment for combination oil and gas de- 
signed boilers and furnaces. 


DESCRIPTION: The Economite uses a 
1/40-hp motor blower which provides prop- 
er air conditions for combustion regardless 
of draft through the furnace. It also in- 
corporates electric ignition with interlocking 
safety pilot control. Maximum capacity is 
150.000 Btu. According to the manufacturer, 
this burner will be available for production 
about Dec. 15. 


Gas Furnace 
INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT DIVISION, 
Borg-Warner Corp., 321 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. 

MODEL: No. 88 fur- 
nace. 
APPLICATION: For 
heating homes, apart- 
ments, stores and of- 
fices. 
DESCRIPTION: In- 
ternal working parts 
in this 50,000-Btu 
furnace have been 
assembled vertically, 
and the unit occupies 
the least possible 
floor space for its size 
and capacity. A 4-in. 
vent from top of fur- 
nace connects direct- 
ly to the flue pipe. 
Internal surfaces may 
be cleaned by remov- 
ing a grill in front of 
the built-in draft di- 
verter. The combus- 
tion chamber is of one-piece, 12-gauge steel 
with joints welded and fume-tight. 

The cast iron burners, with drilled ports, 
are designed for natural, manufactured, and 
LP-Gas and are equipped with automatic 
pilot valves and manual main-control and 
pilot valves. There is also 100% shutoff in 
event of pilot failure. 

Filtered summer ventilation may be _ pro- 
vided through a_ slow-speed, dynamically 
balanced, multiple-blade blower. The blower 
provides gentle circulation of filtered day- 
time air, or it can be used for night cooling 
to introduce outside air into rooms. 

Overall dimensions: length, 32 in.: width, 
12% in.: height, 88 in. 
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Tube Fitting 
SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO., Water. 


bury 91, Conn. 

MODEL: Uniflare. 

APPLICATION: For use with copper, alu- 
minum, monel and annealed steel tubing. 
DESCRIPTION: This fitting has only two 
parts—body and nut. The thrust collar in 
the nut shears off under ordinary wrench 
force and clamps onto the tube to form a 
perfectly sealed joint. By eliminating both 
the preliminary flaring operation and _ the 
tube cracking that sometimes accompanies 
flaring. the Uniflare is said to save time. 
labor, and tubing. No special skill or flaring 


tools are required for assembly. Among other 
features are its 37° flare for maximum 
strength, an inverted type joint which pro- 
vides multiple sealing surfaces, and intimate 
tube support designed to minimize vibration 
fatigue. 


WARREN’S NORSWORTHY, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
LP-GAS TERMINAL 


WARREN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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68! Market Street 


Write for Catalog No. 8 


San Francisco 5, California 
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From an operating trench approxima- 
+ tely 31% ft. by 8 ft., che HYDRAUGER 
B® bores clean open holes as far as 225 ft. 
This modern labor saving machine 
eliminates costly trenching, pavement 
damage, backfilling, interference with 


TODAY! traffic, etc. Frequently saves 50%-75% 
HYDRAUGER CORP.,Ltd. °" man-hours. Pays for itself within a 


year and often in a few weeks. 
eee 

HYDRAUGER machines are available in 3 

different types {3.2 and 5.2 horsepower}. Bores 

2 in. and 2, in. hole. Bore-reams 3% in., 4'% 

in., 6% in., BY, 10% in., 12% in., 14% in. and 

under certain conditions to 24 in. dia. bole. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


EARTH 


BORING TOOL 


Synthetic Solvent 


CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS 
CORP., 30 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


MODEL: “Ucon” 50-HB-55. 
APPLICATION: For reducing pilot outages 


caused by gum formation in gas-burning 
equipment. 

DESCRIPTION: Small amounts of Ucon or- 
ganic solvent are squirted into pilot lines, 
burner lines, and automatic valves when 
equipment is serviced. Extensive tests have 
indicated that repeat calls for servicing are 
fewer when this solvent is used in the lines, 
the manufacturer states. 


SALES SLANTS _ 


BROOKLYN UNION GAS CO., in coopera- 
tion with Servel, has under way a giant gas 
refrigerator campaign which was launched 
recently at a meeting of BU district sales- 
men and managers and floor representatives. 
Joseph A. Reynolds, domestic sales manager 
for the utility, outlined the company’s cam- 
paign plans. Clarence Spiegel of Servel 
spoke on features of the refrigerator which 
can be used as effective selling points. 
Using the Servel operating principle, he pro- 
duced ice in a water glass before his as- 
tonished audience. 

Supporting the drive are a_ Brooklyn 
Union contest in which salesmen will com- 


| pete for 48 cash prizes totaling $600 and a 
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SUSPENDED 


UNIT 
HEATERS 


Styled for Beauty 
Designed for Duty 


The smart styling of Peerless Unit Heaters blends perfectly with 
modern interiors of shops and stores everywhere. . . . The sturdy 
battleship construction and super heating capacities adapts them 
ideally for rugged industrial and commercial installations. 


Peerless Unit Heaters are a complete unit—in one package . . . 


no loose parts to waste time in installation. All controls are rigidly 
mounted on the heater at the factory, ready for hanging and 
connecting to gas and power supply. 


Write today for complete descriptive literature. 


PEERLESS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, LOUISVILLE 10, KY. 
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national “Flame of Freedom Campaign” 
sponsored by the AGA committee on gas 
refrigeration. The latter will run from Oct. 
1, 1948, to Sept. 5, 1949, and offers $100,000 
in prizes to salesmen and companies selling 
the greatest number of gas _ refrigerators. 

Servel and BU also have joined forces in 
sponsoring a week-day radio program fea- 
turing Mary Margaret McBride—and the 
Servel refrigerator. 


HOUSTON NATURAL GAS SYSTEM and 
United Gas Corp. jointly sponsored a dis- 
play booth at the recent Houston Inter- 
national Food Show at which nearly 170,000 


| persons viewed modern gas ranges and re- 


frigerators. The two utilities provided sales 
representatives and home service personnel 
to demonstrate the equipment. Each appli- 
ance carried its sale price and the name of 
the dealer from whom it could be purchased. 

The two companies also cooperated on a 
booth for the Construction Industries Ex- 
position in Houston, where an air-condition- 
ing unit and cooling tower, a refrigerator, 
and a range were exhibited with the aid of 
sales and air-conditioning experts from both 
companies. The show was seen by more 
than 334,000 interested spectators. 


EQUITABLE GAS CO... Pittsburgh, in- 
vited all its employees to participate in a 
six-week sales campaign on automatic gas 
clothes dryers, which began Oct. 15 and 
ended Dec. 1. Employees’ prospecting ef- 
forts were assisted by 50 billboards adver- 
tising the Hamilton dryer. as well as a 


_ series of four newspaper ads in three Pitts- 


| burgh dailies. 


A $10 bonus was paid for 
every prospect suggestion which led to a 
sale. During the campaign Equitable Gas 
personnel was offered a reduced price on 
the standard automatic Hamilton. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF GAS HEATING IN. 
DUSTRIES held “graduation exercises” at 
its Nov. 5 meeting in Los Angeles for 110 
journeymen heating installers who had com- 
pleted an eight-week educational course de- 
signed to increase their proficiency in jn- 
stalling gas furnaces. W. M. Jacobs, gen- 
eral manager of Southern California Gas 
Co., gave the valedictory address. The course 
was sponsored jointly by the institute. and 
SoCal. 


OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORP. 
has announced that arrangements for show- 
ing its 16-mm, color film can be made 
through Fiberglas branch offices or by writ- 
ing to the company’s film department, Toledo 
1, Ohio. Designed to familiarize manufac- 
turers ind distributors with the role of 
fiberglas insulation in range ovens and in 
other heusehold appliances, the film can be 
shown on any 16-mm projector. Running 
time is 10 min. 


See, 


CONTEST 
WIVHE RS - 


HARPER-WYMAN CO.’S “Cook With 
Gas” contest at the GAMA exhibition in 
Atlantic City (see Nov. GAS, p. 88) 
revealed that most women cooking with 
ordinary single top burners use more gas 
than is necessary wien modern top burn- 
ers embodying the center simmer prin- 
ciple are used. C. H. Riesz of the Insti- 
tute of Gas Technology, at the left in 
the photograph, was one of the contest 
winners. Shown with him is Philip S. 
Harper, president of Harper-Wyman. Ten 
automatic gas ranges were given away 
during the contest, and Mr. Riesz was 
the recipient of an O’Keefe & Merritt 


range. 


GAMA reports that shipments of gas-fired 
furnaces during August were 91.5% greater 
than during the same: month of 1947. Ship- 
ments of gas-fired boilers during the same 
month declined 23.1% compared with Aug- 
ust 1947. Shipment increases were shown 
in other categories as follows: 


Conversion burners 104.3% 
Floor furnaces 50.9% 
Gas ranges 34.5% 
Water heaters 2.0% 


CENTRAL INDIANA GAS CO. is featuring 
the theme “Mom wants a new gas range” 
in a series of ads now running throughout 
its territory as part of the utility’s dealer 
program. The advertisements, as well as 
colorful, give-away balloons which plug the 
same slogan, were produced by Handy Flame 
of Indianapolis. 
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! (“BP A OGS ating efficiency. Applicable to practically 
: any process which can be controlled by mov- 


DRESSER MANUFACTURING DIVISION, ing a valve, vane, or damper, this electri- 
Bradford, Pa.—A new, 12-page illustrated cally-actuated equipment is regulating tem- 
catalog covers engineering facts about the P&T@ture: pH, electrolytic conductivity and 
Style 60 adjustable bell-joint clamp. Included 245 analysis in steel mills, chemical plants, 
are details of the Dresser “Sealometer,” the ?#P°" mille, and other industries. 
electronic testing gauge developed to chart 
gasket pressures around the clamped joint, 
and information about the composition and 
longevity of gaskets. Complete specifications 
and installation instructions are given. 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT CO., Tech- 
nical Section, Wayne and Roberts Aves., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa.—Three new illustrated 
instrumentation data sheets have been issued. 
. No. 10.5-1 is titled “‘Measuring Dewpoint 
LEEDS & NORTHRUP CO., 4934 Stenton Temperatures of Gases,” No. 10.5-2 is “Gas 
Ave., Philadelphia- -Catalog ND4A(1),“L&N ~~ Dewpoint Temperature Measurement,” and 
Electric Control, Position-Adjusting Type.” “Automatically Controlled Central Mixing 
outlines some of the ways automatic controls System for LP-Gas and Air Mixture” is the 
are helping industrial users to improve oper- pame of No. 4.3-3. 
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KEEP DRY GAS 
IN ITS PLACE 


Pr. 


elegee 


WITH 


‘““CARBOSEAL”’ 


How CARBOSEAL 
Trade-Mark 


Anti-Leak Works 
In this typical bell-and-spigot A N T HM = L E AK 


joint, jute fiber packing is 
depended upon to prevent gas 
leakage. When CARBOSEALanti- 
leak is introduced into gas 
mains, it accumulates at the 


If you have a dry gas distribution system. you 
want the gas to stay in the mains. Leaking gas, 
labor, materials, and shut-down time needed for 


bottom of each main and repairs are costly. But, you can save this money 
reaches every joint. Dried-out by using CARBOSEAL anti-leak to keep dry gas 
jute fiber packing takes up in its place—in the mains! 


CARBOSEAL like a sponge. 
CARBOSEAL swells jute fiber 
packing as much as 44 per cent 
and makes joints gas-tight 


CARBOSEAL swells dried-out jute fiber packing 
and keeps bell-and-spigot joints gas-tight indefi- 
nitely. It is easily and quickly introduced into 


indefinitely. gas mains—and it is inexpensive. The approxi- 

* mate cost of CARBOSEAL to treat one mile of 

three-inch equivalent main is $85.00 to $90.00. 

Complete information on It contains a corrosion inhibitor, and its freezing 
application, cost, and results 1. sane , 

point is —58 F. Rust and dirt already present are 


you can obtain with CARBOSEAL 
anti-leak treatment is available 
in a 20-page booklet. Write for 
your copy today. 


saturated by CARBOSEAL, thus eliminating many 
service calls due to pilot outages. Joints treated 
more than 13 years ago are still gas-tight by the 


soap test. 


“Carboseal” is a registered trade-mark 
of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Natural Gas Odorizing €o., Inc. 


2.6. Box 2464 
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HEAT THAT 
COLD ROOM 


This self-cooled booster fan will do the job 
better because it’s ventilated. Oil only twice a 
year without removing fan from warm air pipe. 

Long lasting, quiet, efficient, runs on house 
current, weighs only 1% lbs. Fits pipe sizes 
from 8” to 12”, very simple to install. Can 
be operated with switch, automatic fan control 
or thermostat. Thousands now in use. 

Ask your jobber today or write us for prices. 
Insist on McLarty, the only ventilated booster 
fan on the market. 


McLARTY SYSTEMS 


212 W. Michigan Avenue 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


an 


McLARTY VENTILATED BOOSTER FAN 


Seedy a NORDENSSON 


LENE NG = DRAFT BURNER 


A CECT FOR LOW FIRST COST 


A CVAVLY.1§ FOR DEPENDABILITY 
&é NATURAL FOR ECONOMICAL 


4a 


OPERATION 


Our factory engineers 
will gladly assist you. 
Send blueprints or 
sketch of combustion 
chamber and space 
available for burners. 


Nordensson Type H, one of 
many Nordensson units. 


Manufactured by 
ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE CORP. 


Specialists in Domestic, Commercial and 
Industrial Burners 


137 ARTHUR STREET 


BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 
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REMINGTON RAND, Systems Division, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York—‘‘Modern Mete 
Reading Practice,” a 32-page booklet, out 
lines the latest approved practices in hand 
ling meter readers’ records, based on ac. 
cumulated experience of the public utility 
records specialist of this company. Sample 
forms used by progressive utility compa 
nies are reproduced in the book, and ad. 
vantages of various types are discussed. 


KOPPERS CO. INC., Tar Products Division. 
Pittsburgh—‘Koppers Industrial Protective 
Coatings” is the title of a 12-page folder 
which describes cold-applied protective coat- 
ings and gives general information on sur- 
face preparation, coating thickness, and 
methods of application. Information on cov- 
erage, primers needed if any, drying time. 
thinners that can be used, and temperature 
limits is included. 


THE WILDER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Niles, Ohio—Net price list No. 513, dated 
Aug. 1, 1948, covers Wilder draft diverters 
for hot water heaters, gas furnaces, and unit 
heaters. Specification tables are included, 
and illustrations show draft diverters, flue 
pipe and fittings installed on various heating 
appliances. 


THE DENVER FIRE CLAY CO., Denver, 
Colo.—‘‘Industrial Furnaces” is the title of 
a 25-page catalog describing the company’s 
entire line of furnaces. These include forge, 
melting, heat treating, laboratory and test- 
ing, assay, and special furnaces and ceramic 
pottery kilns. A table suggests the proper 
furnace for each of 45 uses. 


WHEELCO INSTRUMENTS CO., 847 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago—Bulletin 26500, “Elec- 
tronic Controls,” contains a list of standard 
instrument models manufactured by the com- 
pany. Copies of the catalog, which _ illus- 
trates and describes the firm’s line of indi- 
cators, controllers, recorders and combustion 
safeguards, will be furnished upon request. 


CURRENT READING 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD CS12-48 is the 
title the National Bureau of Standards has 
given to its revised edition of “Fuel Oils, 
Commercial Standard CS12-40.” Printed 
copies will be available soon, but until then, 
mimeographed copies may be obtained from 
the Commodity Standards division, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington 25, D. C. 
Purpose of the revision is to bring the 
standard into line with current refinery prac- 
tice and burner construction. The specifica- 
tion covers five grades of fuel oil for various 
types of fuel oil burner equipment. The re- 
vision was circulated on May 10, 1948, by the 
bureau to producers, distributors, testing 
laboratories, and users for written acceptance. 
Since then acceptances have been received 
representing a satisfactory majority. 


“FUSIBILITY OF ASH AND ITS Relation 
to Clinkering in Water-Gas Generators” is 
the title of a paper presented at the AGA 
convention in Atlantic City by William T. 
Reid and John J. Foster of Battelle Mem- 
orial Institute. A summary from the paper 
is given here. 

Recent advances in the understanding of 
the behavior of coal ash at high tempera- 
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ocr GAS TRENCHING JOBS | 


MAIN LINES 


DISTRIBUTION LINES 


STRIPPING PIPE 
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When you need trench quickly for your gas 
distribution, transmission and service lines, 
you need CLEVELANDS, for CLEVELANDS 
have the features that enable them to deliver 
Continuous Top Performance at Minimum 
Cost—features that include compactness, 
ruggedness, speed, mobility and maneuvera- 
bility—features that for 25 years have proven 
their worth, as attested by CLEVELANDS 
dominant position in the GAS FIELD. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. | 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE ° ‘CLEVELAND 17. OHIO 
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Ml ASBESTOS- CEMENT 
TR Flue Pipe gives you: 


i 


4. Can’t rust 

2. Tough and strong 

3. Light in weight—easy to install 

4. Low heat conductivity 

5. Available in both round and oval shapes 
6. A complete line of Transite* fittings 


= *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. sf 


ohns-Manville ~” 
ANSITE FLUE PIPE 


for venting domestic gas-burning appliances 
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UTILITIES 
CONVERSION 
CO. 


Specialists 
in 
Appliance and Equipment 
Change-overs 


If you plan to change 
the type of gas you are 
now distributing, con- 
tact us for our method. 


We are equipped to 
handle all details and 
problems of appliance 
and equipment change- 
overs. 


With our crev of expe- 
rienced men we supply 
all tools and equip- 
ment to complete the 
job in the least pos- 
sible time. 

Write. phone or wire 


for consulting service 
on your changeover. 


5815 29th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


IRON SPONGE 


“CHOICE” 
of the gas industry 


With the demand for gas at 
an all time high, Iron Sponge 
answers the need for rapid flow 
and higher pressures in gas 
urification. Specify Iron 
ieanes for extra high capacity 
and activity . . . longer periods 
between necessary recoverings 
...fast, complete come-back 
after fouling...low initial 
cost and low maintenance... 
minimum operator attention. 
These are the advantages that 
have made Iron Sponge the 
choice of the gas industry for 
over 73 years. 
Other Connelly products include: 
CALOROPTIC. A simple, inex- 
pensive instrument for continu- 
ous direct readings and BTU 
control of manufactured, natural, 
propane and butane air gas. 


H2S TESTER. For quick, accurate 
tests using pre-tested paper discs. 


3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Elizabeth, N.J.° Los Angeles, California 
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| erator without excessive difficulty. 


| National Bureau of Standards. 
_ for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
| Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 

D. C., for 10 cents each. A discount of 25% 


tures can be used to explain clinker-forming 
actions in water-gas generators. Based on 
correlations between the composition of the 
ash and its flow properties, these methods 
are useful in predicting the behavior of ash 
under specified conditions. 

Coal-ash slags are true liquids only above 
some critical temperature, which depends 
upon the composition of the slag and the 
oxidizing or reducing nature of the sur- 
roundings. Below this temperature the slag 
exhibits plastic flow, and at a still lower 
temperature will become solid. The flow 
properties thus are a complex function of 
temperature and composition. Data are pre- 
sented which permit prediction of the vis- 


| cosity of normal slags from their composi- 


tions. 

From studies in an experimental generator, 
it is concluded that slags which exhibit a 
viscosity of approximately 50 poises at 
2600°F behave in a manner which permits 
removal of the resulting clinker from a gen- 
Methods 
of adjusting the viscosity of a slag to this 
acceptable level by the addition of silica 


| to increase viscosity, or by mill scale to 


reduce viscosity are proposed. 


_ SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE RECOMMENDA- 
TION R202-46, Tank Mounted Air Compres- 


| sors, is now available in printed form, accord- 


ing to the Commodity Standards division, 
Copies are 


will be allowed on orders of 100 or more to 
a single address. 

The recommendation was developed in 
1943 primarily to conserve critical materia’s 
for the armed forces. It is the purpose of 
this revision to recognize present day needs 
by listing sizes, types and capacities of com- 
pressors now in general use and demand, and 
that are considered adequate selection for 
stock purposes. 


THE 23RD ANNUAL REPORT has been is- 
sued by the AGA Testing Laboratories. Adop- 
tion of revised requirements, simplifying and 
coordinating the various sets of appliance 
testing standards, was one of the outstanding 
accomplishments of the year, the bulletin 
states. Other significant events were the 
successful meeting of a peak testing load, 
purchase of the property adjoining the Pacific 
Coast branch for expanded testing facilities, 
and continued research activities closely 
keyed to new appliance design and home 
construction trends. Simplification of testing 
standards, begun last year, advanced rapidly 
with seven sets of completely revised require- 
ments being finally adopted by the approval 
requirements committee and submitted to the 
American Standards Assn. for adoption. 


FINANCIAL ANALYSIS OF THIRTY OIL 
COMPANIES FOR 1947, prepared by Joseph 
E. Pogue, vice president, and Frederick G. 
Coqueron, petroleum department, The Chase 
National Bank. Issued by Chase, the study 


‘presents financial results, for the first time 


—— —— 


l MILLION CUBIC FOOT 
GAS HOLDER FOR SALE 


Water seal type, low pressure holder 
available in Los Angeles ‘tas is, where 
is’ to the highest bidder. 1 MILLION 


cubic foot capacity as follows: 
Diameter of water tank... 126 
Over-all height 121’ 8” 
Number of lifts 

Holder may be inspected at 1700 Santa 


Fe Avenue, Los Angeles. Address in- 
quiries to Mr. Wm. Maddock, Purchas- 


ing Agent. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 


Box 3249 Terminal Annex 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
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UNITED PETROLEUM GAS COMPANY 


806 ANDRUS BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


FOR SALE 


One complete water gas plant containing 
one 8 foot and one 4 foot water gas 
set with blower, exhaustor, condensor, 2 
purifying boxes, relief holder, one 150 
H.P. Boiler and one 80 H.P. Boiler (pres- 
sure 100 pounds on each). 

Available as a unit or in part, for sale 
as is and where is. 

Inquiries from vendors, dealers, opera- 
tors invited. 

Inventory on above and on coal gas 
plant equipment available on request. 


N. G. DAMOOSE, City Manager 
City Hall, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


3 MILLION CUBIC FOOT 
GAS HOLDER FOR SALE 


Water seal type, low pressure holder 
available in Los Angeles ‘as is, where 


is” to the highest bidder. 3 MILLION 


cubic foot capacity as follows: 

Diameter of water tank 

Over-all height 

Number of lifts 
Holder may be inspected at 1700 Santa 
Fe Avenue, Los Angeles. Address in- 
quiries to Mr. Wm. Maddock, Purchas- 
ing Agent. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 


Box 3249 Terminal Annex 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
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sign permits the remov- 
al of worn or outsize 
valve chamber through 


ENGINEERING e UTILIZATION e LOAD-BUILDING e MANAGEMENT 
the body handhole 
plate. A replacement 


. PAST ENcine 
: 1B 
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valve chamber (which 


CANCED (ALTE RECULIOKO a 2 


capacity needs) readily 
bolts in its place. 


3 The exclusive Emco de- 


$ 


Bites. 


EMCO LOW PRES- 
SURE S8ALANCED 
VALVE REGU!ATOR 
(Inside weight typs> 
also available) 


EMCO HIGH PRES- 
SURE BALANCED 
VALVE REGULATOR 
(With pilot loading 
head) 


mo 


FOR HOME AND INDUSTRIAL USE 


TYPE ‘A’ FILTER 


This filter is used extensively with individual appliances 
such as water heaters, ranges, furnaces, etc., and is recom- 
mended for general use on house service lines in dust 
areas of the distribution system. Three sizes of elements 
for this type of filter are available, each with a different 


filtering area. Made with 34” connection only. 


TYPE ‘B’ FILTER 


This type of filter is recommended for general use on 
the house service lines in dust areas of the distribution 
system. It is made with 34” or 1” standard pipe connec- 
tions and has a gasket type union at one end. Replace- 
ment of filter elements, when necessary, can be made on 
the job. Installation of this filter may be made in a hort- 


zontal or vertical position. 


TYPE ‘C’ FILTER 


This type of filter is recommended for use on distribu- 
tion and industrial services where larger volumes occur. 
The screwed type connections and the Series 15 flanged 
connections are suggested for working pressures up to 
150 p.s.i. The Series 30 flanged units may be used nor- 


mally for working pressures up to 300 p:s.1. 
) & | 


Reliance Folder No. 35 gives complete specifica- 


tions. We will be glad to mail a copy on request. 


AMERICAN Ss REGULATORS | 
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